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Summer brings an accent of colour and pageantry to Parliament Hill 

in the National Capital. The stirring spectacle of the Changing of the 
Guard, performed each morning from July to mid-September 1960 by 
No. 7 Company, 2nd Battalion of the Canadian Guards, was viewed by 
upwards of half a million persons. 
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PREFACE 


The 1960 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical information concisely within the covers of one volume 
and supplementing it with data from other Departments of the Federal Government and 
from the provinces. 


Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in 
the current issue include: ‘“‘The Geological Survey of Canada” (pp. 13-19); “Climatic 
Tables’’—supplementing the study on The Climate of Canada appearing in the 1959 
edition—(pp. 31-77); “Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in Canada”’ (pp. 281-290); 
“The Revolution in Canadian Agriculture” (pp. 434-439); ‘“‘Canada’s Commercial Fishery 
Resources and Their Conservation” (pp. 625-630); ‘The St. Lawrence Seaway in Opera- 
tion” (pp. 851-860); and ‘‘The Board of Grain Commissioners” and “The Canadian 
Wheat Board and Its Role in Grain Marketing” (pp. 957-960). 


Iixtensive revisions have been made in the textual and statistical material of the 
various chapters, particularly with regard to the machinery of government, the native 
peoples of Canada, public health and welfare, scientific, medical and industrial research, 
power generation and utilization, mineral production, manufacturing, transportation and 
communications, the domestic marketing of commodities, foreign trade, national income 
and expenditure and Canada’s investment position. In addition, new features have been 
introduced covering such subjects as the national parole system, space research, and 
controls over the pricing and marketing of farm products other than grain. The Intro- 
duction (pp. xi-xv) describes briefly the state of the economy during the first half of 1960. 


The concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘Sources of Official Information and Miscellaneous 
Data”’, presents reference material listing government information services, special material 
published in earlier Year Books, federal legislation of the 1960 session of Parliament, a 
Canadian chronology of events, a register of official appointments, and a statistical 
summary of the progress of Canada since 1871. In the Appendix certain material on 
Government (Chapter II) is brought up to the date of going to press, including recent 
election results in the provinces and changes in the Eighteenth Ministry of Canada. 

Enclosed in the pocket on the inside back cover of the volume is a detailed political 
map. 

The present volume has been produced in the Canada Year Book Section of the 
Information Services Division by Miss M. Pink, Assistant Editor of the Year Book and 
Chief of the Section, and the Year Book staff under the editorship and direction of Dr. 
C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. Charts, graphs and maps have been prepared 
for publication by Miss P. Beland, the Drafting Unit of the Bureau, and the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the 
Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where 
possible either to the persons or to the branches of the public service concerned. 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


Dominion Bureau oF Statistics, 
Ottawa, October 15, 1960. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 
In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed. An 


exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. 
is meant. Billion where used represents 1,000 million. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in connection 
with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel Pounds 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)—~ 

a ca Mien 60 Apples: per Darrel i ou.d.(. deeds os G8 A 4 135 
UL yea ee oe ee 34 ABDICS, Ver DOL c: wsietk i eta katadewes 43 
APICS So eee te ee 48 Pears, “per "bushel: fo). SOPs 50 
Co acl aah aero gt SE gap aril sedi Senge nt hartge 56 Plums OF SSO RS Aa EOL | 50 
ROI IICH ET ee Se ees ac ten wh os 48 Cheérricg: SS Be TIME guess 50 
og Sho Tae | Ta AA a a 56 PeAacheg One rs ea), oF RS. 50 
ae gad A ae es I a 56 Grapeg GETURS, oe Ceser pee, eeN 50 
Preece erains. 2.02. SSRI, OHS 50 Pearapertions eos... Yr? 42 
PMMMOURGTE SoS h wn as cc ed avecntens 60 Strawberries, per quart............. 1.25 

Raspberries Ne eMedia! deci Ph aN oe 125 

Loganbervieg.. to: ssbenace d lasses 1.25 


Wheat Flour— 


1 barrel equals 196 pounds; approximately 
4.5 bushels of wheat are used in the production 
of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 

The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. It must be borne in mind that where the list below refers to Imperial 
pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise 
United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in 
ounces. The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different 
measures. One Imperial fluid ounce equals 0.96 United States fluid ounce and one 
Imperial gallon equals 1.2 United States gallon. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 United States 

1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United, States quart =32 fluid ounces. 1 long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons. 
1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (oz. t.) 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal year figures are indicated in the text and headings 
of tables; otherwise, figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1960 


The strength of expansionary forces in Canada waned in the first half of 1960, following 
two years of rising economic activity. The pace of advance slackened in the first quarter 
and the second quarter brought a small decline in the gross national product, when seasonal 
factors are taken into account. Nevertheless aggregative measures of activity were above 
the like period of 1959. Thus, the gross national product was running at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $35,336,000,000, which was more than 3 p.c. higher than a year 
earlier; about half the increase represented higher prices. At the same time employment 
was up about 2 p.c. but the gain failed to match the growth in the labour force, leaving 
an increased rate of unemployment. 


The easing in activity during the first half of the year was related to a sharp reduction 
in house-building and to a declining rate of accumulation of stocks. Investment in plant 
and equipment remained fairly high but failed to exert the expansionary influence that 
had been anticipated early in the year. Consumer spending continued to rise but at a 
significantly lower rate than in the same period a year earlier; the contrast between the 
two periods in the consumer market for durables was particularly evident in purchases 
of automobiles. 


Foreign demand for Canadian export products continued to increase and the vigorous 
expansion in sales to the United Kingdom and countries of the European Common Market 
was a notable development of the first half of 1960. At the same time, imports recorded 
a relatively small advance, reflecting the easing in demand in certain areas in Canada. 
Thus, the deficit on current international account was considerably lower than a year 
earlier. 


This changing pattern of demand was mirrored in the flow of income. Business 
income, both corporate and unincorporated (non-farm), was adversely affected and rates 
of increase in personal disposable income were retarded. Government revenues were 
notably higher, thereby substantially reducing the deficit. 


The following paragraphs describe in more detail the changes in the components of 
demand and in income flows and the movements in production, employment and prices 
associated therewith in the first half of 1960. Where available, additional information 
is presented on trends emerging in the second half of the year. 


THE COMPONENTS OF DEMAND 


While the consumer sector gave a forward impetus to the economy during the first 
half of 1960, its expansionary influence was not so strong as it had been in most of the 
years of the postwar period. Expenditure on consumer goods and services was at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $22,864,000,000, an increase of 4 p.c. over the same 
period of 1959, which compares with a gain of 6 p.c. in the first six months’ comparison 
a year earlier. In real terms, the gain in 1960 was somewhat below the average for postwar 
years. A somewhat smaller-than-average rise in real disposable income was associated 
with this development in consumer spending. ‘The rise in spending in the first half of 
1960 considerably exceeded the gain in disposable income, thus reducing the rate of 
personal saving significantly below the relatively high level that had prevailed in the 
same period of 1959. At the same time, consumer credit outstanding at mid-1960 was 
notably higher than a year earlier. 


An easing in demand for durable goods was an outstanding feature of consumer 
markets in the first half of 1960. Purchases of all major categories of durable goods were 
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somewhat lower than they had been in the same period of 1959 when the market for 
durables had been notably buoyant. The contrast was especially marked in sales of new 
and used cars which rose 14 p.c. in the first half of 1959 and fell more than 2 p.c. in the 
first half of 1960; a clear-cut contrast was also evident in the sales of radios and appliances 
which rose 7 p.c. in the first comparison and fell 3 p.c. in the second. It seems likely that 
the drop in sales of household durables reflected in part the steep decline in housing 
activity from the extremely high rates characteristic of 1958 and 1959. Spending on 
durables as a group was down about 1.5 p.c. 


The increase in spending was concentrated in the non-durable and service categories, 
with gains of more than 4 p.c. in the former and 5.5 p.c. in the latter. The increase in 
spending on non-durables matched fairly closely that of the comparable period of the 
previous year. Consumer spending on services continued to reflect a significant element 
of price increase. 


Turning to consider housing, which is closely related to the consumer sector, outlays 
in the first half of 1960 were running at an annual rate of $1,552,000,000, more than 
11 p.c. lower than in the like period of 1959. This decline was related in part to the strin- 
gency in mortgage markets, particularly as it affected lending under the National Housing 
Act. Only 10,943 dwellings were financed under the Act in the first half of 1960 compared 
with 28,968 dwellings in the same period a year earlier. The total number of dwellings 
started (at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) was about 100,000 compared with about 
144,000 a year earlier and the number of dwellings completed was 140,000 compared with 
150,000. In 1958, the record year for housing, dwellings started numbered 165,000. 


During the course of the year several steps were taken to stimulate activity in housing. 
In April funds were made available to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for 
direct loans and applications were being accepted for the first time since the end of 
October 1959. In July it was announced that direct loans would be made available to 
merchant-builders for a limited period of time and income limits for direct loans to indi- 
vidual owners were raised, both measures to become effective at the beginning of September. 
In October further measures for direct lending were announced and terms and conditions 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation lending were liberalized. 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment in the first half of 1960, at a sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of $5,106,000,000, were about the same as in the same period a 
year earlier, but somewhat lower than the annual rate for 1959. Evidence of some easing 
in activity in capital investment during the course of the first six months is to be found 
in the trend of both imports and domestic shipments of machinery and equipment as 
well as in the movements in the indicators of non-residential construction. Thus the 
experience of the first half of 1960 did not confirm the expectations of higher outlays for 
plant and equipment which had been expressed by business men in the forecast of invest- 
ment intentions. 


Investment in stocks in the first half of 1960 continued to add to the demands on 
current production. Accumulation of non-farm business inventories amounted to about 
$440,000,000 (seasonally adjusted at annual rates) compared with an annual rate of 
$355,000,000 in 1959. However, the rate of accumulation fell sharply between the first 
and second quarters. Continued stock-building in manufacturing industries, in the face 
of the declining trend in new orders which had set in in the spring, raised the ratio of 
stocks to shipments at the end of the second quarter to the highest level since early 1958. 


The vigorous expansion in economic activity in Western Kurope and the sustained 
level of prosperity in the United States in the first half of 1960 provided a generally 
favourable climate for Canadian exports. Exports of goods and services were at an annual 
rate of $6,952,000,000, about 7 p.c. higher than in the like period of 1959. An 8-p.c. gain 
in commodity exports reflected conspicuously large gains in sales of aluminum, nickel 
and copper and substantial losses in sales of farm implements and machinery, wheat, 
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fishery products and uranium ores and concentrates. The expansion in sales to the United 
Kingdom and to the countries of the European Common Market was especially large, 
amounting to 21 p.c. and 28 p.c., respectively; sales to the United States showed only a 
modest increase. 


Imports of goods and services in the first half of 1960 were running at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $8,202,000,000, about 4 p.c. higher than in the same period of 
1959. The continued growth of payments in service transactions accounted for part of 
this increase. Commodity imports were higher by 3 p.c.; changes in the main commodity 
groups were for the most part small and largely offsetting. The slight increase in imports 
occurred in the first quarter. 


The differing rates of increase in exports and imports of goods and services in the 
first half of 1960 substantially narrowed the deficit on current international account; 
payments exceeded receipts by $1,250,000,000 (at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) 
compared with $1,386,000,000 in the first half of 1959; the deficit on the merchandise 
items was $222,000,000, only half as large as a year earlier. 


Going into the second half of the year, merchandise exports showed increased strength 
and in the eight-month comparison between 1960 and 1959, recording a gain of 9.5 p.c. 
Merchandise imports also rose in the same comparison but at a much lower rate. Exports 
exceeded imports in the months of July and August and in the eight-month comparison 
the import balance was substantially reduced. 


Income Fiows 


The changes in demand outlined above were reflected in the composition and direction 
of income flows. National income in the first half of 1960 was only about 2.5 p.c. higher 
than in the first half of 1959, compared with a gain of 7.5 p.c. in the preceding year-over- 
year comparison. The flow of income to the business sector was adversely affected, 
particularly in the second quarter, by the slight easing in industrial production. Thus 
corporate profits in the first half of the year were moderately lower than a year earlier. 
Income of unincorporated business (non-farm) was also lower, largely as a result of the 
drop in activity in the construction industry. The 11-p.c. decline in corporate profits 
(seasonally adjusted) in the second quarter was one of the sharpest on record and the 
first set-back in this area since the recovery began in 1958, following two years of steady 
decline. 


Labour income in the first half of 1960 was higher than a year earlier by 4 p.c., with 
gains in almost all major industries; construction was a significant exception. The 
largest gain was in forestry, reflecting the distinct improvement in employment in the 
industry. The service industries continued to record relatively large gains and in trade 
the rise was also above average. In manufacturing and mining the rise in labour income 
was comparatively small; employment in mining was off moderately and hours of work in 
manufacturing were a little below the level of a year earlier. 


Personal income in the first half of the year was higher by about 3 p.c. However, 
direct personal tax collections also rose, leaving income at the disposal of consumers 
higher by less than 2 p.c. Both personal income and disposable income fell slightly, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, in the second quarter, and second quarter disposable income 
was at virtually the same level as a year earlier. 


Despite some unfavourable developments in the flow of income to the business and 
personal sectors, government revenues were buoyant. Taxes collected by and accruing 
to government in the first half of 1960 were 10 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1959. 
At the same time, government expenditures rose much less, so that a large part of the 
increase in revenue was available to reduce the deficit, which fell from a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of about $800,000,000 in the first half of 1959 to one of about $440,000,000 
in the first half of 1960. 


X1V INTRODUCTION 


PropucTion, EMPLOYMENT AND PRICES 

The pattern of production by industry in the first half of 1960 differed considerably 
from that evident a year earlier. Both the goods-producing industries and the service- 
producing industries recorded gains in real output of about 2 p.c. but experience varied 
widely within these broad aggregates. Among the goods-producing industries, output 
was substantially lower in construction, largely as a consequence of the steep decline in 
housing, and agricultural output was somewhat lower. The gains in the other goods- 
producing industries ranged from 3 p.c. in manufacturing to 13 p.c. in public utilities. 
Some increase in production occurred in all the service-producing industries. 


The 5-p.c. gain in mining production reflected fairly sharply opposed movements 
within the total. Production of fuels rose substantially as a result of the increased output 
of natural gas and petroleum; quarrying production was down even more sharply in a 
situation of declining demand for construction materials. Production in the metals and 
non-metallic groups was moderately higher. 


A decided improvement in the market for pulpwood accounted for an 8-p.c. increase 
in output in the forestry industry. 


The 3-p.c. increase in manufacturing production was the outcome of mixed move- 
ments in individual manufacturing industries. The major part of the gain was in non- 
durables; output was higher in most non-durable manufacturing industries, with gains 
ranging from | p.c. and 2 p.c. in foods and textiles to 15 p.c. in chemicals. On the other 
hand, production declined in the clothing industry and dropped sharply in the less 
important rubber and leather products industries. Among the durable goods industries, 
production fell in wood products and in non-metallic mineral products; gains in the other 
durable goods industries ranged from 1 p.c. in transportation equipment to 10 p.c. in 
non-ferrous metal products. 


The 13-p.c. increase in output of public utilities reflected a further substantial increase 
in output of electric power and a major gain in the distribution of natural gas. 


The lower volume of retail sales in a number of lines, including lumber and building 
materials, motor vehicles (new and used), hardware, furniture, appliance and radio stores, 
as well as some others, was only partially offset by gains in sales of food stores and variety 
stores. However, activity was higher in wholesaling and output for trade as a whole was 
a little above that of the first half of 1959. 


The index of industrial production, which covers mining, manufacturing, and gas 
and electric utilities, reached its peak of 173.5 (1949 =100) in January (seasonally adjusted) 
and tended to decline a little thereafter, standing at 164.1 in July. The declining tendency 
was most pronounced in the durable segment of manufacturing but was also apparent in 
mining. 

Comparing the first six months of 1960 with the same period a year earlier, employ- 
ment was higher by about 2 p.c. However, the increase in opportunities of employment 
did not match the growth in the labour force and unemployment as a percentage of the 
labour force was 6.6 p.c. compared with 6.1 p.c. in the first half of 1959. The trend of 
employment in August and September showed somewhat more than seasonal strength. 
One feature of the labour market in 1960 was the continuing firm demand for labour in 
the trade and service industries, and hence expanding opportunities for women workers. 
Thus the year-over-year increase in the number of women employed was substantial, 
and the increase in the number of employed men was very small. 


Prices were somewhat higher in the first half of 1960 than a year earlier. The element 
of price increase in the gross national expenditure was less than 2 p.c.; all components 
showed at least some increase in prices. However, much of the advance to a higher level 
had occurred before the beginning of the year. During the first eight months of 1960, both 
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the consumer price index and the index of wholesale prices showed only small changes; 


the same applies to the major components of both indexes. Export prices likewise remained 
stable, while import prices showed a slight increase in the period. 


As this volume went to press, no comprehensive measures of the economy’s per- 
formance in the third quarter of 1960 were as yet available. However, the indicators 
pointed to a continuation of the conflicting trends present in the first half of the year, 
with perhaps more elements of strength than were apparent in the second quarter. 
Support to the level of the domestic economy continued to come from the external sector 
as exports maintained their substantial year-over-year gains and imports fell off moder- 
ately. In a situation of easier conditions in mortgage markets, housing began to show 
signs of recovery when seasonal factors were taken into account. At the same time, 
preliminary indications were that investment in business inventories was slackening. Some 
improvement was indicated in retail sales and small gains were also reflected in the trends 
of production and employment. 


While there was uncertainty in many quarters about the strength of housing demand, 
the evidence available showed a distinct pick-up in housing activity in the autumn months. 
When seasonal factors were taken into account, housing starts (in municipalities of 5,000 
or more population) in October were running at an annual rate of 89,000 units, 20 p.c. 
higher than in the third quarter and 33 p.c. higher than in the low second quarter. The 
lending activity of the life, loan and trust companies under the National Housing Act 
rose during the course of the year and in September these lenders approved loans for over 
five times as many dwelling units as in the preceding September when their lending ~ 
activity was exceptionally low; applications in the hands of these companies suggested 
further expansion. On the other hand, lending activity of the chartered banks and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation remained much below the levels of 1959; 
the number of loan approvals in September was only about half as large as a year earlier. 


Nine-month data on commodity exports showed a gain over the comparable period 
of 1959 of 8 p.c., all of which was in exports to countries other than the United States. 
At the same time commodity imports were only fractionally higher, resulting in a deficit 
on merchandise account of about $121,000,000 compared with $415,000,000 in the same 
period of 1959. 


Preliminary statistics for the month of August indicated a pick-up in manufacturers’ 
shipments (seasonally adjusted). In this situation, the building up of manufacturers’ 
inventories, which had been in progress since late 1958, appeared to have been arrested 
if not reversed. The index of industrial production rose slightly in August to reach 165.4 
(seasonally adjusted), reflecting a rise in the output of durable manufactures, following 
the sharp drop in the previous month, and a further expansion in the output of the utilities. 
Non-durable manufacturing output remained virtually stable and mining production 
continued to decline. Most of the durable groups showed some increase. 


The value of retail sales rose a little in September, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Some of the gain was in sales by motor vehicle dealers but department stores and the 
furniture, radio and appliance group recorded somewhat lower sales. 


Evidence of some improvement in economic activity was present in employment 
statistics for October, the decline in employment between September and October being 
less than seasonal. At the same time, the labour force expanded more rapidly than it had 
for the two preceding years, with the result that the number unemployed rose more than 
seasonally. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


figures not available. 
. figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
- - amount too smal] to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace” is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


® revised figures. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found on the facing page. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the 
exception of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfound- 
land, at 52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’, 
In latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’N, to the North Pole. 
The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N. 
Canada is thus a western and a northern country, a fact of increasing strategic significance. 

In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist, 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with the United Kingdom and France. In the west the broad arc of land between 
Vancouver in southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides 
the shortest crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America 
and the Far East. Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers 
and some of the most populous areas of the world. 


* Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,821 sq. miles,* the United States of 
America (including Alaska and Hawaii), 3,615,213 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,287,204 sq. 
miles.* It is more than forty times the size of the United Kingdom and eighteen times 
that of France. The immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources 
and seeming to afford much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, 
particularly because much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an Arctic 
climate. ‘The developed portion is probably not more than one-third of the total; the 
occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forested land 
19 p.c. of the total. The population of Canada, estimated at 17,442,000 on June 1, 1959, 
may be compared with 174,809,000f for the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) 
(1958) and with 62,725,000f for Brazil (1958). 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Norr.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 20. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
me sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

Newfoundland::+.¢ 03 340 2 es oe oe ee eee 143,045 13, 140 156, 185 4.1 
Tsland:ot Newloundland eee eter ener ieee nee 41,164 2,195 43,359 Dell 
Labrador. ieee a ee ee eae oa ete ere 101, 881 10, 946 112, 826 3.0 
Prince Hdwarddsland. fe ee a ee ee eee 2,184 —_— 2,184 0.1 
Nova Seotias (otis oct ee eee rennin: eee ery arene 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
New: Brtins wicket ee ee eee ee 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
Quebec aici ke aiacsarece ven erarese sauce eee aa aa cer eee 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
Ontario. Scissors ee eee oe eee 344, 092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
Manitoba 22k cise) Se ied cote eee er iene arate PAN Cras) 39, 225 251,000 6.5 
Saskatchewal....:G6e0 heather nner ate ero ee erate: ha eee re 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
AD Orta fae oh nutans am erbin ce MMe ee Rae ne oe eae ae 248, 800 6, 485 255, 285 6.6 
British: Columbia jean sce ee ere cero ee 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
Virkon (Territory 2s <tc. oe eae ee ory 205,346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Nhat ouge sins MOM ONO RSs e ar cdn cos dacs hod nGubecayacdosgnsoneude 1,253,438 51,465 1,304, 903 33.9 
Branklintss ccc. ccto sete ee ener re 641,768 7,600 549,258 14.3 
Deo 6:1.) aE RSE Ai black om attninm Slay Se mbt Soe 218, 460 9,700 228,160 5.9 
Maekenzietc'.)2.)2.2 eid ate ee earned 493,225 84,265 527, 490 13% 
Canada. oie ee ene 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Regions 


Canada includes each of the major characteristic structures of the North American 
Continent with the exception of the Atlantic coastal plain. Structure tends to dominate 
relief to a remarkable degree even though its effects have been modified by glacial and 


river erosion or deposition. Consequently, structural regions have become the main 
physiographic divisions. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1958. 
{ United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Oct. 1, 1959, 
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Eight physiographic regions dominate the country: (1) the Cordilleran Region; 
(2) the Appalachian Region; (3) the Innuitian Region; (4) the Great Lakes St. Lawrence 
Lowlands; (5) the Interior Plains; (6) the Hudson Bay Lowlands; (7) the Arctic Lowlands 
and Plateaus; and (8) the Canadian Shield. Descriptions of these regions (under slightly 
different nomenclature) are given in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 3-9. The physical 
structure of the country is also described in its relation to climatic phenomena in a special 
article on The Climate of Canada which appears in the 1959 Year Book at pp. 23-51. 


Principally Mountains and Highlands... 
Principally Pene plain on... c-:scsesccsssossesssseee 


Principally Plains and Lowlands 
Scale in Miles 


200 ie} 200 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF CANADA 


I=CORDILLERAN REGION 2- APPALACHIAN REGION 4- GREAT LAKES ST.LAWRENCE LOWLANDS 6- HUDSON BAY LOWLANDS 
a-Rocky Mountain Area - a- Atlantic Upland a- Huron and Erie Lowlands 7- ARCTIC LOWLANDS AND PLATEAUS 
Mackenzie Mountain Area Ontario Lowlands a-Foxe Basin Lowlands 


Arctic Mountain Area b- Gulf of St. Lawrence Plain 


io f e lands . 
b-Northern Plateaus and Mountains c-Central Lowland of : Bere a b= Southern Archipetago Lowlands 
Central Plateaus and Mountains Newfoundland G- Anticost! Island c-Arctic Ocean Lowlands 


Southern Interior Plateaus d- Quebec, New Brunswick, 9- INTERIOR PLAINS 8- CANADIAN SHIELD 
c- Coast Mountain Area Nova Scotia and a- First Prairie Level 
Newfoundland 
d-Coastal Trough Highlands and Uplands 
e- Outer Mountain Area Be INNUITIAN REGION c- High Plains 
d-Mackenzie Lowlands 


b-Second Prairie Level 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS, 1958 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting over 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. They are best 
studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 2. 
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2.—Drainage Basins 


Drainage Basin and Province Area Drainage Basin and Province Area 

or Territory Drained! or Territory Drained! 

sq. miles sq. miles 

Atlantic: Basin. tiss,.o-% on ean eee 695,370 |Arctic Basin (mainiand).................. 944,280 

ONbATIO Pick ag eth Shee een ee em 116, 000 Saskatchewan tet). ocho eee 46, 650 

UCD CC Retinoic sol tac AO nee, ee B12, (OOM LOOP EGS «citrus ols dee eet onic) a a 158,110 

Newfoundland 232. chee i ee ee 155.360 meboritishy@olum biases eee 105, 020 

INewe Brung wick. sy et steerer etc oer 27,980 Wukon kde ane eee eee 53,970 

INOWERSGOblate Seater tie cs hot tert neers 21,070 Northwest. Lerritoriess..4-. ae eee 580, 530 
iPrinceswdward Islander oss. 2 0) ee. noe 2,180 

Pacific. Basi ards s..6 ako eee 387, 210 

Hudson Bay Basin.:..................... 1,160;4205\ ee Britash Columbiaes ee neous e a eee 251,990 

QUCH EC Mie Ere een Mito: oo cnet 199) 230i Wet Youlkcomin eae) Sepiticer sc, «oon «vs nian coh een 135, 220 
COONTETIONN. See Cet ee ee ee ePe ree ere: 259,810 
WManttoDaeccon sat ta te ae eae 243 , 780 

Daska tL Che wanteerrs nn saya bees ala cea 189,620 |Gulf of Mexico Basin..................... 8,600 

FA ber tas sts cto teeeecene cise eee eee 86; 5305 e Alberta... a: f Sasecirasecs- Guceaet eee 2,540 

Northwest “Lernbories see ere eer en eee 181, 450 Saskatchewatsucn tues «kok one eee 6,060 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United States 
territory, and of areas of interior drainage. 


During the early period of exploration and development the waterways of Canada 
were the sole means of access to and travel in the interior. This function is still of impor- 
tance to much of the country, particularly in the north where most traffic moves by water 
or by air. In the settled areas, however, the construction of roads and railways has reduced 
the role of the waterways as transportation routes but they have assumed other functions. 
Some, particularly in the Canadian Shield area and the Cordilleran region, have been 
harnessed for the production of electric power. Others, mainly in southern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, have been dammed to provide water for irrigation purposes. In Eastern 
Canada many of the rivers have been controlled in an over-all program of flood prevention 
and conservation of renewable resources or to provide dependable supplies of water for 
industrial and domestic purposes. 


In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage system dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through an extensive region 
rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior 
to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The 
St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have lakes available for reser- 
voiring, have very large developed and potential power resources. In 1959 an event of 
great international importance took place with the opening of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway (Seaway), providing a navigation channel with a minimum depth of 27 feet from 
Montreal to the Great Lakes. Navigation of ocean-going ships is now possible into the 
heart of the Continent, and it is anticipated that the whole Great Lakes area will undergo 
many changes as a result. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson 
River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and the most settled part 
of Western Canada but otherwise the rivers of the west, east of the Rockies, run away 
from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects 
their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with 
its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the 
natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories to the Arctic Ocean. 
From Fort Smith on the Slave River large river boats run without any obstruction to 
Aklavik on the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 3 gives the lengths 
of the principal rivers with their tributaries, classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Norz.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of the names. Thus the 


Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary t 


to the Ottawa. 


o the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
ee (to head of St. Louis, Minn.) 
tt 


Drainage Basin and River 


BM O00 010 BO oe ceo ee oe eee reset swe nes ececns 


WP OMONSO ee eh, ue cee en: 


Rouge... Meee eae taipreg. ones a. nan eet 
INEISSIBSI DDI MMi or ee seas aa ee, 
OLA WAWAEC Re Eh re eh ek es 


Saguenay (to head of Peribonea)............. 


Perib 


Bh 8) 2), Ferg SIS CRA RON OI ECOG PIER Coin 


ISR EST 1 Rage, oe 8 a oe On ee ee Ue 
EX MUnpMUCHUAMA Lr aoe kee eee te 
Sito WTOC then pee ence ai ae api nace 16 
ILC 6S ag WE, elt Re pe ag ng a 


Outardes Sots Mak See See oh eRe SMS tant 
Bersimis......... Si net ted itched Teen aclaicls i 9 RPS 


ILERES EIST Gti SE am eR Le Ope ae eee 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 
Nira Ee oes os terchac ds eloh dee tows Na oR Ls 


St. John. 


Eagle... 


Nelson (t 


Wie ip reel ele! se rate! s wlluiel\s -afie\e! a eis) kics Se a)ets. is) 6 «isla x) oo 


REIL ML Lo aseh weed StS) «Kate "ele nee) ol te in wha te op oleh a tatete fd inubcers’ eo: 
Wgie mena Al aity, (5) 7s) el (4a) 'a}"s!) bee, 19) Se\elha, “ais es Sele 9 civ wie a lal le 


PEM Ral Wa Minor) ex) vi ise’ (e Nee) is 6 alts ss al css) se \eh, Gus; 6, fe) a 1 fe 
eieneme fel Sabie «01s se Tan's) 01's '-<1 (8°! <u/ce « Jet loiisilopim sa: a! edie, 6.0; «Ke 


Flowing into Hudson Bay 
GuheAGlOLMBOW )iiancae eins ios aaces 


Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 
South Saskatchewan............ .......00. 
US el) COB MMT Nii aihose i anache tet te. 


Bell 


et) aoe sd WY. carves 


INorthiSaskatchewan.. « .cccs. 0.5.0 fesee ck 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)................. 
BARB OUME IF es oe oot hice cance cdc 
SOUBIS iii) ao aoe en Stet ooo ko eae 


re] 5\ 4) ele efalele) A) ote (ele 6 Teele 8) 0° 66)! e\-0 ve ta sine @ ia: 6 


eee eres eee cee eeees eres seceesr sees eesesen 


Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles 

Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
BOABUDRAIN re aioe sini as oie de 8a AUR cd 2. 510 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake).............. 480 
ITA MEDISEAG te ee eee ce ac es. 465 
CUINS Sean odo Sen Elie eee ee ae eee 455 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
WAS Wallick teaser meat piper 00 el 190 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 
LAM Taye Heya, ol: SNe BO nee Pa en a RD ei 380 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)............... 355 
George (to Hubbard Lake).................... 345 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................. 340 
VAUD ES ee a et Ae 6 kL Ok 340 
INES GES DATTA ph cei al eee eae Ee 275 
IMIissina bikes ies wees. Me ei Ne canoe eRe 265 
TT eS eieibare tin st mor ats Becks oe ak See 300 
NDT CVSS 2 2 SOO os SOME 2 a OE OER Oh aan i Sete ns 295 
Wihtalewe Oa wy pee cst oe OL ett, ae ee eee 270 
Harricanaw sneak Seed ace. A eee ee 250 
Great Whalen yaa ntaen we ess 5 elle hi On fe eee 230 
Toa lees did, ira aree adi. oo Mk Oa Es! SOEs © ped 5 165 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)... 714 
IPOLCUDING a aencee mtr ace tte ec ae 590 
COWES Stites eetatee Sek RPA. ath Eee ee 338 
Pelly. 330 
DUCWALD Recah Teen, Petree eT ha GARE ite} 320 
Maca] lan wraysetreees heer ee 200 
VEST EG meter ee Cees eee ots dete AB Np Fhe 185 
Columbid (total) BAM FRET mh OS ee 1,150 
Columbia. Gn-Cansda yin oo. occ Nn. Mack 459 
Kootenay idotall)ica, sn. Aen Bie ia erate. 407 
Kootenay Gn Canada) nie. cide nese: 276 
BAS CT castsre ie icie atars (e ecisshslse watts ob Oholals fa sow ea, eee 850 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson).... 304 
Norfi ahompsousen. see en eee ee 210 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 
DOE DAR Orie ele tacts re ed ee ne pee 287 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)............. 258 
SORMOOUD ciel eco bieehoetne e 146 
West Road (Blackwater). ...........ccsse00-: 141 
BOOBR a een a eet as ke EEE Mere aaa 360 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek).......... 160 
SLRIBO ies Mere ss ark Sie eis Sarees ab eee 335 
LS "ets Me eRe aie ee ee eee we We wera oat (t 260 
EARG Se tliat Sire, hoe COR eile LAR AIRS bos GER 236 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................. 2,635 
Peace(toyheachofsFinlay)oncvse sean. pevwe cu on 1,195 
LAER Gs kk he RE oe 250 
Noh O Oa} Sealey Ok eee foe or cn A et lar eg aoa ar Sa 245 
LAEtle Smoky. he ee a Cle es tee. 185 
PAUSDID Se ee Ache meas Foe Mics 2 mie, 145 
HAD ASCAS URN Rays ts of oie. dda PN tei 765 
IB CIN DInape eer Rott Reh to ge ah eee. 210 
LAT eT eR EAT rs Sho tans ae 755 
SouthaNahanni eect, beaver 350 
Petitot sterner eshcs eee koe US 6 op, 295 
ForteNielson sera. 2 ee an ate oee: 260 
Me acne oy Feet hid 5 CARER EN cree Cee A te 530 
Peel (to head of Ogilvie).................... 425 
AT CLICHERER Siesta, ee abe Se bee ad 310 
LEUV CEU OE PE KEPT I on ANE nee hon 2 cand he 258 
SLEWEGY BURP OMe. eile: hee Men akon a5, coo racsoection 200 
IBS sa Ne bls Sali tlic Ne ln AER a UP DY 605 
OPNOLIMMG EN: 6 thst oc ole od os rors ei ea 525 
IRMLOT SOREN eon Be esos als Hee de 430 
ELON CON settee eee been cack ected 275 
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The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, though only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


‘ Area on 
Elevation : : 
Lake Above Length Breadth eS pea Ne ees ae 
Sea Level epth rea 1de o 
Boundary 
Ge miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
Superior...... Shed as oie tava Ae 602. 23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11, 200 
Michigana(UsS.A>)s..5-e eerie 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
PLUTON eps hes coe eee ee 580.77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
StsClainé...c 2 caso. eee 575.30 26 24 23 460 270 
d DiS MAP Aen Mae Lea cree Web 572.40 241 57 210 9,940 5, 094 
@Ontarios eee eee eee Ae NM ce at 245.88 193 Gs} 774 7,540 3,727 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in water levels 
is occasioned by strong winds. 

Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


_ Nors.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation Area 
ite sq. miles it. sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
Deer vee Pee ae ae oe 12 24 KIPa Wah ama ee eee ae 884 95 
(Gand Crave edn See ie eee 86 49 IGowenisea la Nene aan 860 130 
(rani aetna eee ee Se pee 270 1405) SMantcousgant ss. ose a eee 110 
IMielivailla Satie. 8 sneer. area ee sea level ih, ees Manuante sacetus on canes ees 1,340 100 
Mire nilkaimya ees eee oe ae 1,650 566 Mari COULD tig stats. corre aera tee: 4.6 110 
13 eeyo ed Daa PYENT peer ae eR nN Mi ees ae 500 65 IMattag@aimiie aac nee oer 615 88 
WiCtOriawee te eee ee 700 15 Min COURSE roi ieee meetin at 485 
Maistassinitt ee esas ae 1,243 840 
Nova Scotia— INichikunes crise cee eee 1,760 150 
bras Ores see is eee tidal S008 Olea eters aoe, | eee ett ce eer eee) 635 50 
PAYNE Sos, ae ee eee Be 230 
New Brunswick— Pipmakan skies, con eee eee eee i 90 
(Grand Msivas conte oe oe ea eee tidal GOA Pletipizeos ba ey cone tees Hy eee 138 
Quebec— Quinzes deste rn ee N 857 55 
Abitibi (total, 350) part......... 868 55 St. Francis, River St. Lawrence//LW 151 63 
Allbanel sewetaneertn etree uae 1, 289 145 (total, 83) part. N 153 
Baskatong (reservoir) neat AAT ick { HW 732 } 109 St. John CMON IO-0 c) PeceOstact Pate O ce QuoroNee OO 321 375 
LW 677 |. area pase LW 65 57 
On Villoeee ee ee. hr karat te 392 Dei ass Se ee soo N 67 
Born teCBrule) eee eee 1, 208 56 Dba Peversehen: Aye ene Poe LW 11 130 
ee. (reservoir) (Kaka- ay 1,185 |\ 66 Simard Peso. asa ee ae 856 59 
onga). 1,169 canes : 593 x 
Champlain (total, 360) part..... 95 18 Timiskaming (total, 110) part. 4 N 584 } 55 
Chibougaima eee an aes 1, 253 138 isos Mountains ae eee eee 72 63 
Clearwaterd..- ea 790 410) || SWaswanipin, 1940 on eee 680 75 
Geibernvilloe pe Retin s of ss 55 Lf 260 
EG ANG Peet a obs Meee Rass ee 612 180 ||\Ontario— 
(Gotlandity (crs tee cos tee 660 125 || Abitibi (total, 350) part......... 868 295 
Indians ouse see eee ae nial | ial roy gee Maret eee Oe 1,378 ; 61 
Kaniapiskau.................... 1,850 9101s Waglets. amen an eee 1,192 | 137 
NOMI DU cence re ety ar 1,372 63 || Erie (total, 9,940) part.......... 572 5,094 


INLAND WATERS if 
5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Provinee—continued 
| 
Province and Lake Elevation Area Province and Lake Elevation Area 
sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Huron, including Georgian Bay Waterhonas 0) eee le eee ke 829 90 
(total: :235010) partic... <7 0285. 581 13,675 IWiGkiS OER fe. edit eajargnthunkre 4 840 64 
Kesagami eT NG ced biwee Cee OOF ee Wilnipegises.<.ock-s ey fe See oon on 713 9,094 
La Croix (total, 55) part 1,181 20 Winn peZOSIS itt ec one ee 831 2,086 
LEONE _. 5 ack wig a Cane ra Sele ae 1,025 75 || Woods, Lake of the (total, HW 1,062 69 
Manitous Kenora); iss csscses. oe: ie OBES 60 1,485) part (reservoir). LW 1,056 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............. 1,491 102 
SSE Be ee 1, 477 72 |Saskatchewan— 
Nipigon erent Me vee. se plete fo 852 1,870 PANTING hee See oon lie a set ad ee 964 168 
NSDISSINO oe Sk TNE cas hs 643 330 || Athabasca (total, 3,058) part.... 699 2,165 
Ontario (total, 7,540) part....... 246 ST 7, BLESS A ele tke een ee i am RCN 1, 294 72 
Rainy (total, 345) part (reser- HW 1,108 275 Bick Buren eee: eae 1,517 54 
voir). LW 1,103 Candleweeg: fe 2 tele + s:'. guee 1, 620 56 
UES ED Bele ie a 1,157 BONO ANOC! os. Ricky Bap hands, 1,415 78 
St. Clair (total, 460) part........ 575 970 Clomeniligee gas cena aa 1,382 213 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence//LW 151 20 Cold (total, 136) part.......... 1,756 36 
(total, 83) part. N 153 POO MET TeRe. Gait e Re etek cey cee ted 1,541 446 
Sea GHeH ME TAGE) see's we. 1,219 1S 7eep OTD DOLIANG yA 9) ahi oct aun, A: 871 93 
SE TUR ei 1,190 270 shay aoe ee eee brs Sete f : oY se 
4 HW 1,172 ORC Gee sicisiny a chee tiete esl ehete-sun oes oa 5 
Seul (reservoir)................ { W 1.156 530 | TleAla Crosse................. 1,379 165 
St Coa en nn ee 718 280 || Kamuchawie (total, 56) part... 1,153 26 
Stout, Berens River............. 1,039 50 || Kipahigan (total, 59) part...... 963 30 
Sturgeon, English River......... 1,342 110 eM TON gO Pres as Sai s2 cee 1,476 90 
Superior (total, 31,820) part..... 602 11, 200 aon gers tock eee 1,198 450 
MINA RAMU ear een: oben 962 90 petri Peas i HecVeRy We PCE ETON ot ; ; ney “4 
ochec lacs Asean seas: Sete A : 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part. ii as Hs } DOr Montreal. chute. eee ee 1,608 162 
Trout, English River........... 1,294 156 || Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 71 
Trout, Severn River............ 915 IN etal DOM se detceeeey oe eee 1,259 63 
Woods, Lake of the (total, HW 1,062 953 Petembond ine eer ee 1,382 302 
1 ,485) part (reservoir). LW 1,056 neg (total, 181) part...... 1,964 173 
Mantioba= Qull ee ae Fh ee ig 1, 704 ‘ 236 
i natapcow ER © OEE ae 951 104 GUN cs (total, 2 Bae) DATO yuo eee 
ti ameg Cr ERTS CPR ON CRO CR REL REE 855 112 Riaiwule (total, 99) part. Gres 915 26 
Beaverhill...................... 651 70 || Smoothstone................... 1,572 110 
Cedar ONG Ai ORO OMCRCNEL Pe Onn Reh aeons co 829 537 Snake 1, 262 159 
ES DO 2 22 sh cenit here re aa a Coo ee en Tee 1 . 130 156 
ross elson AOR. sk venison 6 9 dhavalis evalaysi/s al p1.ey abe vakellsisiise byanel rey leis ’ 
fren ee 853 200 Wollaston! Atay eee eee 1,300 796 
DOR ert Mee ne me D 815 64 ||Alberta— 
DR NUBOAS oe oh: sh des Janet Sake. 28 || Athabasca (total, 3,058) part.... 699 893 
Oe et ee Sd as VE 585 SONS Beaverbill cma. rack, or 2,202 80 
SG Ser aed wllede mt dna ee ig 935 Oo) ouiehe “la music era a ited Fh 1,784 94 
GESTS COS aa aed 850 LSI er Buitt aloe t- Oee: 20h meres uct 2,566 56 
US IRR Gert Wes ee eames 744 DOO WE Callies) free eee 1,947 55 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part... 1,153 DON a iitens, Ch ASE pile te 2 a) ead 699 545 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part....... 963 29 | Cold (total, 136) part.......... 1,756 100 
Biskittoripetsua ee. t.ho 696 65 | Lesser Slaveiv..:....0d...0045- 1,893 461 
PSE COIS hi Shes casas * 709 Opa EaN rina Wine Sef cy kee 699 64 
BCISSIsOIN Gs foe eee ee oS : 920 V4 AP Sorlesee tee ee, ee 2,267 75 
IMsini CODA ee. faite tate 813 1,817 Primrose (total, 181) parteeen 1,964 8 
I a Pe ie a aes ce Pe 154 || Sullivan (variable)............. 2,652 62 
LOTS a nie das a teal eae a 838 525 Wiikumase eer eee ee eee 2,105 85 
Namew (total, 79) part......... 873 8 
Northern Indian................ 725 150 |\British Columhia— 
Nueltin (total, 336) part......... OC REA Clam go. Pie ee cetera ote os 1,334 52 
Oxtondeniet sipsin 2 xsl eh bob cars. ; 612 155 || Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2,200 307 
DAI ber een ao eee gone Been es 615 54 UCTICG EIS ee cairn eee Ra Oe We ae 2,330 194 
Pelican, west of Lake Winnipeg- Chilko ues amt aoe! 3, 842 75 
OSIS gear Seen PLY et eck, asx 837 SOaieRnitsuk-ey 9.9. (gen ace rey ex.s 2,817 96 
IRIvy eneen Ber cstrike ake vd 711 257 HPAaNncoisiee els ie Pees 2,345 91 
Red Deer, west of Lake Winni- FLAT BISON U Aso ee aoe erat: 34 87 
DOLOSIS hers fh SAEs. Sek sock 862 86 Kootenay ve ees ee. cee Riera: 1,741 168 
Caled ene ete eee 911 78 Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part...... 1,150 386 MALE) Aik eee See he ee 90 
StrMartine. Nase. ae ee 798 125 ILOwersATrows heen wee toes 1,379 59 
OCHIN Geni ts eel ens) ta: 737 AD ar O KARAS AINA gc. caren’ totter cir nker sd & ie t23 136 
SipiWesk sfaas See eee ee 4: 598 201 QO OtSa Re EASE yey ek ir the coe 2,666 50 
Sisipuk (total, 99) part.......... 915 3 Quesnel Desi cn eit malice dees ts DOLo 100 
Southern Indian... .......-... 835 1060s | OnuUsWaADer eee ae oe oe 1137 120 
DLEVENSONGN eee enh. de wee ke ORO HELI 4 ea etn a eg Ck eee ed oe ee 2,225 139 
MAST ENO AS CCAIR Ca 2 aa en see 849 100 Lagieh (totals 138) Patt soe. se 2.148 93 
Milo lerr et. et ee cee 845 ioral ca Dd adi et Le a 2,270 102 
Todatara (total, 241) part....... 156 Teslin (total; 161) part... «2... 2, 250 65 
Willer etter mversiiks cin waster fs aah: 1,121 62 Upper Ao eee 1,395 88 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Territory and Lake Elevation | Area Territory and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Northwest Territories— Northwest Territories—concluded 

A DErdGaniqteet: tcc te estes 130 475 Martre, las 3s 7) sete eas ee i 685 
Artilleryaerre ste cae coe re ore 1,190 207 Nueltin (total, 336) part......... ts 260 
A VIM Orban nt OF ere ee 1, 230 340 Nutarawite 15.0: eo ee Be 350 
ISRO area aes oe won Ge 30 O75: [ay Pelliy: aera eo each le res 331 
Clinton-Coldentees se aaa 1, 226 253) let Point teeter eee ote 295 

UDA WHE sy Ae Ge teins 1c ee 500 1, 600 BO Seo e ee rte yi eae ae VE 748 74 
IRA Dereee) toi. Sate uo eene iis 163 Schultz thc. eee eee 115 110 
Bra niclinecen as sea ihe ai Rise AF HO AjeeL hoalintoa ees ans ase ees sve 160 
Garry eee a anh ee 3 980 || Todatara (total, 241) part....... rie 85 
Grast dere. s...aste a eee 1,300 340s MAY Ath KYVed). orcas oe ao meen ee 300 860 
GreatsBeartick<.c0s ee eee 391 12,000 
Greatislaver.. so cence ioe 495 | 11,170 | Yukon Territory— 
Hlardistyerrn ane ee ree 699 10 7a eAishilnikssee eee eas ang bt 107 
Hottab asta. ores | eee en hes Rye 377 || Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2, 200 1 
JaGnap GEN. Gee au aoueenocusue 320 360 WANG Beans hee | eames 2,500 184 
Macdougalaes cs sete ae de 265 KUSa Wales.) oe, ee cee 2,565 56 
Mackay fee ta em nee tee oe 1,415 250i pelabergovyes. ieee ee ere ee 2,100 87 
IMA CISC Wem: eon cet eae Oy tore ices Be, 540 || Tagish (total, 138) part......... 2,148 45 
DE APIAN Seeman cs perso eae, 495 90 | Teslin (total, 161) part.......... 2,250 96 


Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,070; 
total, 17,860 miles. 

Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; 
total, 41,810 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 
Further details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged Conti- 
nental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental 
Shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaus, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 
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Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the Great Continental (or Polar) Shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean 
on which lie all the Arctic islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland and most of those of 
Europe and Asia. This Shelf develops its maximum width on the 80th meridian of west 
longitude where it extends from the south of James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


The floor topography of this continental margin is largely unexplored but sufficient 
has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward edge. This steep 
continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian Archipelago and 
constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the Polar regions. From 
this declivity, deep well-developed troughs cut by glaciers enter between the western 
group of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which the depth is about 200 fathoms 
separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


That part of the Continental Shelf bordering"the Arctic Ocean at the northwest edge 
of the Queen Elizabeth Islands is to be the subject of extensive study. In 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian-United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island made a reconnaissance survey of the oceanography, hydrography, submarine 
geology, gravity and magnetic features of the Shelf area, together with physiographic, 
hydrological and glaciological studies of the adjacent and intervening islands. These 
studies were carried out in preparation for an intensive program of survey and research 
to be started in 1960, which should ultimately yield detailed and accurate information on 
the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics of the Arctic oceanic 
waters; the extent, topography and structure of the Shelf and the nature of its sediments, 
its underlying rocks and its possible mineral resources; the factors controlling the develop- 
ment of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; the behaviour of sea level, 
glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. Detailed studies will be carried 
out first on that part of the Continental Shelf lying out to sea from, and between, Meighen 
Island and Borden Island, with a reconnaissance to the southwest. The work will continue 
until all of the Canadian sector of the Polar Continental Shelf has been investigated. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. A grave menace to coastal shipping plying 
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the Seymour Narrows between Vancouver Island and the mainland was eliminated on 
Apr, 5, 1958 when the twin peaks were blasted off Ripple Rock in one of the largest non- 
atomic explosions created by man. The peaks had reached to within 9 feet and 21 feet 
of the surface during low water, and had been responsible for the sinking and damaging of 
some 114 vessels during the preceding 80 years. Their presence caused treacherous dis- 
turbances and whirlpools to form as the ocean tides rushed through the Narrows, and only 
the most highly powered vessel would attempt to navigate the channel during any period 
other than the 20 to 40 minutes of slack water between tides. The blast increased the 
clearance to 47 feet and 69 feet at low water and the channel is now navigable at all times. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an Arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-Barrow Strait— 
Lancaster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 

On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 

The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the chief islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 Sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Islands over 2,000 Square Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 
IBAtin Peete t a nee Ven eee or eee ee ee L337 oLO ue werince Cliarlesiae see tines ee 3,500 
ULlesmenrewrt fer rete Mes Ade ee S20 19 ee @ornwallis seeeecee:. are ieee ee eee 2,670 
WiCTODLAs eres aes mie a ie a ner a eta SHC RO I) eWroayrinGh WINES oo ado ae oe e oe lac danon 2,515 
BAMKSAr feet ee sh so owns peek ae ee e ae 23, 230 
anyon. ESE oo RT ie Eee 20 ie 
lvl Gees eicrece a eee, ae ee 16,141 . 
Axelstteiborg ee it. cess) eg ae ely 15,779 pulantie Sean 42.734 
Sonthanptone is. a ton cde te 15/700 CG ew ae : ANG Sr ee ae eee eee 5 
Prindeol Walesa riley acces ee 12, 830 ia md orp eo me ge ee OU , 
Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)......... 3,043 
Somerset ASSP AR Cucitey tivcy A Cees fp RAR aati oe AUR ee Peres ae 9,370 Pp : Ed d 9 184 
iincomPatrigle. keh oe eur aleniery G08 Ue Ihtcr pe a iia aman ay cugage Grose 
Batis teen eo ees er crore ine. eee 6,041 
EleigRinenessyee ngs pie eee. ee ey. 5,139 
King Willianing, sc. eee 4,870 ||Pacific Ocean— 
By lotr tt ie... See! we owt ale 4,200 Mancouvers} ths 2. \.asina sti, ire ees: 12, 408 


Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. 


MOUNTAINS AND OTHER HEIGHTS 
~ = -ss  nnnrcnee emer ea Se 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Norr.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), 
subdivisions. Although their bases technically form part 


duplication. 
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form part of the line of demarcation between political 


of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 


Province and Height 


Newfoundland 


Long Range— ; 
Blow Me Down Mountain................ 
KG LOSENLOIN Onno sain Ys ae och aic selon RIED 


Blue Hills of Coteau— 
HRS OO Meech 55 Noss cbc ae ocak acd hess 
TTL) Oo a a Ra 
SUS 2 FLL ae SA Ok rk Oe a neane® ET 


Central Highlands— 
MGM ODSAllwrsie wow eo akc 


Torngats— , 
Cirque Mountaine>... 2.6.00. ee 
MountaH Note: tan ss sco: : Se heey See eo 


Kaumajets—_ 
PRISUOMIE NATO 2s 2. ooh eee c ak ace. 


Quebec 
Appalachians— 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks).... 
MOUNG HICHArdsON:: . c'. | icaine sh, sone nus 
ar SPONMEAIW. — 26S. TAWA tee ee. OE 


Shield— 
Mount remblanten xs stess + 4c ecls. oe. 
mrouNteotes Anne oi hee Ai Te 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 12. 


Elevation 


ft. 


3,500 
2,651 
2,338 
2,115 
2,085 
1,700 


1,690 
950 
700 


1,822 
1,761 


5,500 
4,560 
4,510 
3, 660 
1,890 
1,500 


2,250 


1,392 
850 
840 
590 
515 


2,690 
1,596 
1,490 


4,160 
3,885 
3.775 
3,700 
3,625 
3,550 
3,470 
3,370 
3,175 
2,760 
2,750 
2,150 
1,800 
1,725 


3,150 
2,625 


1,350 
1,350 
1, 200 
750 
750 


Province and Height 


British Columbia 


Vancouver Island Range— 
Mount Albert Edward............... ... 
Mount Arrowsmith........... PAE OSL oo 


Elevation 


ft. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


Province and Height Elevation Province or Territory and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
British Columbia—continued British Columbia—concluded 
Coast Range— Rockies—concluded 
Mount Waddington... ).-. menpnemee oe. 13, 260 Mount Stephen? :0 27... tent semecbe ae « 10,495 
MMederiantiiy, (2 50.aeicar te lel eee eee 12,000 oe Spake Ne ree nh alae ae Sey 
Mount cba slow. ak ee a ere eee 10,050 Ount: Goreonc ase ee Dai apshy Pae> 108 ; 
Skihist Mountains sr. cee eee 9,660 Presid ent! 2a dich oh sscht dialo Aa  ee 10, 287 
Crown) Mountain. eee eae 6, 060 Mount: Odaraysn. «ncn tia eee 10,175 
St. Elias Mountains— Mount Laussedate:.... 0 oe eee 10,035 
*Nount harcweat hornets ee ten ee 15,3002 Mount Burress). screen ee ee ere 8,473 
*Mount Roote: eke ee ee 12, 8602 
Cone Mountains— 
onashee— A 
Mount Hegbie.. 1.05 1st dale 8, 956 RLS TA Lt 
ma Runt aim Debeael aia eyaiehelial eresa inde oreataed aa te 5,300 St. Elias Mountains— 
Moun tisan dtorceey ay eee ere ee 11,590 oe or lias Bch ec recast cos tone Jee aie 186088 
Mount:‘Wheeleriece:.. tsar. acess ee 11,033 Mount © : Re ee a aoe 17. 150 
Selwyml.e soot warn gets ccs lyiian SN 1b 028 Ap ages Oe fa oe aaa 17’ 130 
Mount, Dawson. eee eee 11,020 Ret Se lass eens Canoe Cetra 16 440 
Adamant; Tountaines 4 eee een 10,980 Mound Wed. Cen tee ee ee ae 15. 880 
Grand Mountains: oi) Uae sree ae 10,382 a ei GinkiWahoouG eh ae ee 15.7003 
Mount:Sir Donald) sane eee 10, 818 *Mount Hobbard’ i. coe ee 14_ 9503 
Teonoclast Mountain... 0 o. 10,630. J Mount Walsh... 0 oe cc scl ease 
ee eee ae pak eo a a 10,625 "1 *Mount Alverstone'.e..u. 00 uke 14, 5003 
Mount Delphine. 0... eee {076 71 ateiat Augusta. <-.00c  2 Aaa 
Behar oe MOD Stripkiand. >... alent aruda 13,818 
MountuRobson. jc: nen ce ae eee 12,972 rset pores ST RRR RE SR ae Eo 
Clomenceaulssea weennceenci. co ee 12,001 Maane Crain. cis. sa ee RR Oe OU 13’ 250 
MountiGoodsinst 3.2 sas ee ie So 11, 686 Radham Bh a edht Atel ae ans, Pierre 12° 625 
Mount Brycosea. el eee eee 11,507 Mout Mataaniia. a) nn a ee 12° 150 
Resplendéntwercenecoc ste ete ae ee 11, 240 Meant Tea ae Pa, oN VE ig eek 11.700 
Mount King George.......000000 00 1288 A Baird. ccna Rem ate 
freee bia Seas aad ara Saareal ue Mount Seattle: .Lgsiits Lees 10,070 
Winitehorm: Mountains eee ee eee 11,101 
Mount-bhuberescscen sath ere 11,051 F 
pene FOR ENN ot 5 MPEP SIN Sem tats Urs tery Mis ie Northwest Territories 
LIS Is gorceh tan reesls asic ace eet ner Ree ee oe 11,000 
Hiresh fel dist 25. cee wenictas een eee ae renee 10,945 |/Franklin Mountains— 
MounteMumimenyanoc se, coe aes 10,918 Mount» Delthores.s2.-- 0 eee eee 6, 800 
Mounties xia et eee eee a ee 10, 881 MountiClark 3....,...0..4. Ghee enn eee 4,733 
“Mount Balls axe ee tes eee eae ee ae TO} Sol Mount Rawlinson eee eee eee 5.000 
Mount SireAlexanderssss. see eee 105,740) “ili NelsontH cada os ce eee ee 1,000 
ChurchillvP alkene er ee eee LO OOOPalMount Pell yer nc ee ee eee ee ee 675 
1 Part of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary. 2 Part of the British Columbia-Alaska boundary. 


‘Part of the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Section 2.—Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each of the 
provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America Act of 
1867 and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized (see p. 83) they have 
been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. The Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are administered by the Federal Government, although they are 
gaining an increasing voice in their affairs through elected representatives in the House 
of Commons, through elected representatives on the Territorial Councils, and through 
municipal and other local organizations. The main physical and economic features of 
each of the provinces and of the territories are described briefly in the 1956 Year Book at 
pp. 12-17. The physical characteristics of the provinces and territories are also’ covered 
very adequately in their relation to climate in the special article on The Climate of Canada 
which appears in the 1959 edition at pp. 23-51. Details of resources and their development 
are given in later chapters of this volume. 
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PART II.—GEOLOGY 


As stated on p. 2 in the Subsection on Physiographic Regions, the geological structure 
of the country dominates its relief and therefore the geological divisions and the physio- 
graphic regions, shown on the map on p. 3, generally coincide. 


Over half of Canada consists of the Precambrian Canadian Shield that forms the 
central rocky upland which contains most of Canada’s mineral resources, except for fossil 
fuels. The Shield is flanked by younger sedimentary rocks that contain, or may contain, 
reserves of petroleum, natural gas or coal, or all three. These form the units known as 
the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Hudson Bay Lowlands, the Interior Plains 
and the Arctic Lowlands and Plateaus. On the east, the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
flanked by the Appalachians of the Maritimes, Gaspe and Newfoundland where fossil 
fuels are found in sedimentary strata and metallic minerals occur in the rocks associated 
with igneous intrusions. The Cordilleran region of the western mountains, adjacent to the 
Interior Plains, is younger than the Appalachians but is the source of similar mineral 
deposits. Finally, the Innuitian region of Arctic mountains, in the Arctic Archipelago, 
probably also contains mineral deposits of many kinds though relatively little is as yet 
known of the potential. 


A detailed treatment of the geology of Canada is given in the 1951 Year Book. 
pp. 14-26, although this account is somewhat outmoded by information secured in the 
intervening years. A later account is available in Geology and Economic Minerals of 
Canada, 4th edition (517 pp.) published in 1957 by the Geological Survey of Canada.* 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADAt 


The Geological Survey of Canada is, so far as is known, the oldest scientific organiza- 
tion in the Government of Canada. When the first United Parliament of Upper and Lower 
Canada met in July 1841 it considered a petition to carry out a geological survey, and on 
Sept. 10 of that year resolved ‘‘that a sum of money not exceeding one thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling, be granted to Her Majesty to defray the probable expense in 
causing a Geological Survey of the Province of Canada’. William Logan was appointed 
geologist in the spring of 1842 and since then the Geological Survey of Canada has been in 
continuous operation. It is one of the oldest Geological Surveys in the world, that of the 
United Kingdom having been established in 1835 and that of the United States in 1879. 
Geological investigations had been carried out in Lower Canada and on the Island of 
Newfoundland before 1842 but these were local and sporadic. 


Logan remained Director of the Survey until 1869 and following his retirement a 
younger man took over the direction of the mapping of the enormous expanse that Canada 
had become in 1867. The Survey expanded considerably in the next twenty years, and its 
officers explored, mapped and made scientific studies over much of the new land. For 
example, until the early 1950’s virtually the only information available on the District 
of Keewatin in the Northwest Territories was that collected and compiled by J. B. Tyrrell 
in the 1890’s. During this period of exploration the geologists acted as geographers, 
topographers, biologists and ethnologists and collected data on water power, forestry and 
agricultural possibilities. Many of the officers of that time have become national figures 
and their reports provide some of the most interesting accounts of the early systematic 
exploration of Canada. Among the better known names, besides that of Tyrrell who 
joined the Survey in 1871 and died in his 99th year in 1957, are Dawson and McConnell 
who explored much of the western mountains; Low, famous for his explorations in the 
Labrador peninsula; Faribault, who mapped Nova Scotia; and the Bells, Robert and 
McIntosh, who between them explored much of the Canadian North. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or from the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 


+ Prepared by Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director, Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa. 
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About the turn of the century, mining began to assume an important role in the 
economy of the country. The far northern parts of Canada were generally inaccessible 
for mining, and geological work was therefore directed to detailed studies that would be of 
more immediate assistance to the development of a mining industry. About this time, too, 
the Ontario and Quebec Departments of Mines began geological studies. These are still 
expanding as are several other provincial organizations that came into being in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. The turn of the century also saw increasing specializations, so that topo- 
graphers, land surveyors, ethnologists and biologists were engaged, thus freeing geologists 
of all duties except their specialities. Today the Geological Survey of Canada is con- 
cerned only with geological studies. 


In the first hundred years the Geological Survey was almost solely concerned with 
mapping but, immediately following World War II, laboratory investigations became of 
increasing importance and no doubt will become still more important. Nevertheless, the 
first priority of the Survey is to complete as soon as possible the reconnaissance geological 
mapping of Canada, an area of more than 3,800,000 sq. miles, of which only slightly more 
than half has so far been examined. Reconnaissance, or exploratory, mapping results in 
maps published on a scale of one inch to eight miles or four miles. Selected parts of such 
map-areas are then studied on a scale of one inch to one mile in those regions where the 
geological conditions appear economically worthwhile. Later, where important mineral 
deposits are known or important scientific data may be obtained, smaller areas are mapped 
on a scale of one inch to 1,000 feet, or even 200 feet. The Survey is essentially the only 
organization that undertakes mapping on reconnaissance scales, although some provincial 
governments have done so and certain mining exploration companies do so for their own 
information in geologically unmapped areas. 


Geological maps are the basic tool for all geological investigations, for they provide 
the fundamental data on which all the studies depend. However, the immediate economic 
use of areal geological maps prepared by the Geological Survey of Canada and the pro- 
vincial geological surveys is to guide prospectors by indicating the extension of rocks 
or structures already known to contain valuable mineral deposits. They are also the only 
means of evaluating the potential resources of unprospected areas which in the future may 
become accessible by railway or road, and they provide engineering data in rapidly expand- 
ing metropolitan areas. In many instances, however, no immediate economic use of a 
map may be foreseen because the area is inaccessible and because no valuable mineral 
deposits are known in it. But inaccessibility is relative, and as transportation improves 
even the most remote areas become of interest to the prospector. Demands for minerals 
also change and a mineral that is valueless today may be eagerly sought tomorrow. Thus, 
a geological map for many years may be of scientific interest only and then suddenly 
become of paramount economic interest. A recent example was the geological map of 
the Blind River area of Ontario, published by the Geological Survey in 1925. At that time 
uranium was not considered a valuable mineral nor was it known to occur in this area 
but almost thirty years later, in 1952, astute application of geological theory led to the 
realization that a particular rock unit shown on this map might hold deposits of uranium. 
The result was extensive staking of mining claims guided by this old map, and by 1955 a 
major new mining camp was established which now has the largest proved reserve of 
uranium ore in the world and which, in 1959, produced uranium precipitates valued at 
an estimated $242,000,000. The Blind River map demonstrates that geological maps 
should be available in advance of demand. Geological mapping, if started after a major 
mineral discovery, cannot keep pace with needs, and large sums may be wasted through 
inefiicient planning, prospecting and exploration. 


Up to 1952, after 110 years of mapping, only about 1,000,000 sq. miles or slightly more 
than one-quarter of the land area of Canada had been geologically mapped on any scale 
whatsoever, and much of this mapping was not up to modern standards since it dated back 
to the old exploration surveys that were confined to navigable streams, shorelines of lakes, 
and mountain trails. Systematic mapping had gained considerable impetus in the 1930’s 
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with the use of ‘‘bush”’ aircraft but, even so, the area a reconnaissance party could investi- 

gate in one season was discouragingly small compared with the area still to be mapped.® 
In 1952, however, the Geological Survey tried using helicopters for reconnaissance geology 

in the barren lands west from Hudson Bay and the experiment was a complete success. 

Five geologists mapped in one season an area that would have taken them about 25 years 

to map by previous methods, and at a lower cost per square mile. From 1952 to 1959 

helicopter parties mapped about 625,000 sq. miles, including areas in northern British 

Columbia, Yukon Territory, the Mackenzie River basin, the Arctic islands, the Canadian 

Shield of the Northwest Territories and New Quebec, and Nova Scotia (Fig. 1). As a 

result of data made available from such helicopter reconnaissance by the Geological 

Survey in 1955, several oil companies have contracted to spend large sums of money on 

the search for oil in the Arctic islands. In 1958 and 1959 an experiment in aerial recon- 
naissance in the Western Arctic was carried out by field parties using Super-Cub aircraft 
fitted with oversize tires which enabled geologists to be landed in unprepared localities 
where rock outcrops merited examination; about 125,000 sq. miles were thus mapped in 
the two seasons of reconnaissance. Altogether, therefore, the Geological Survey has 
mapped nearly as much of Canada in the past eight years as had been mapped in the 
previous 110 years (Fig. 1). It now appears that the initial geological reconnaissance 
mapping of Canada will be completed in the next ten or twelve years, and even though this 
mapping is intended as a preliminary to detailed studies of the more promising areas, its 
immediate value has been clearly shown. 


Besides field studies of the bedrock geology, the Survey is investigating the character 
of the great volume of unconsolidated material left behind as the Pleistocene ice-sheets 
retreated northwards. Only in recent years have systematic studies been possible and very 
little is known about the surficial geology of great areas in Canada (Fig. 2). These studies 
are not only of great scientific importance but also have much economic significance. 
The understanding of soil needs for agriculture and forestry and correct planning for land 
utilization depend to a large extent on knowledge of these Pleistocene strata. The deposits 
of sand and gravel that form part of the Pleistocene material are widely used in engineering 
works of all kinds, and some of them hold important quantities of underground water. 


The prairies are depending more and more on sources of underground water for 
industrial, domestic and agricultural use, and the distribution of this underground water 
depends on the distribution of various kinds of rocks and unconsolidated materials in the 
area. Thus, usable water is confined to porous strata that allow the water to flow through 
them and these strata may accumulate large quantities of water from the rainfall of a vast 
area. It is to such underground water that the oases in the desert regions owe their exis- 
tence, and it is on such water that the development of the Canadian prairies will increasingly 
depend. The Geological Survey is actively engaged in making studies of groundwater 
potentials in several regions of Canada, but systematic studies began only recently and a 
tremendous amount of work must still be done before even a first assessment of the 
potential supply can be made. 


Reconnaissance geological mapping serves mainly to show where more detailed studies 
are required in order to understand the basic geological problems and provide specific 
data in the search for minerals, fuels and underground waters. The Geological Survey, 
therefore, has a considerable portion of its staff engaged on such detailed studies. These 
include detailed mapping in a mining area in Manitoba, special studies of sub-surface 
geology related to petroleum and natural gas in the western plains and Eastern Canada, 
engineering geology for the St. Lawrence Seaway and in the selection of hydro-electric 
dam sites in Yukon Territory, investigations on underground supplies of water in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, and detailed studies of the unconsolidated glacial deposits 
in Alberta and Ontario. Thus is exemplified the diversity of field geology. 


FIELD GEOLOGY 


Investigating a sheer drop in the rugged 
q interior of British Columbia. 


| 
Geologist examining an outcrop 
with a quartz vein in the Yellow- 
knife area of the Northwest 
Territories. 


An Arctic campsite—here, as in ail remote and 
otherwise inaccessible areas the helicopter is 
essential as a transport vehicle. 


Geelogical findings are plotted on @ 
maps at field camps. 


Typical Canadian Shield country— much 
( of which is now undergoing initial 
geological reconnaissance mapping. 
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Although field mapping is vital to geology, answers to many problems can be found 
only by laboratory investigation. In the past few years much more adequate facilities 
have become available for such investigations. The new Geological Survey building in 
Ottawa, which was occupied in 1959, contains laboratories designed for many kinds of 
study, and research already under way and planned for the future will help greatly in 
extending the science of geology. Most of the problems studied are those that result from 
field mapping. For example, it is important to know the age of the rocks relative to each 
other, and in areas where rocks contain fossils the palaeontologist can provide such 
information. About half of Canada is underlain by such rocks, including those parts 
where petroleum and coal are likely to be found. Certain animals and plants lived only 
at specific times and their fossils can therefore be used to date the rocks. One of the first 
reports of the Geological Survey was based on knowledge of palaeontology and was con- 
cerned with the possibilities of finding coal in Upper Canada (southwestern Ontario). 
Logan pointed out that the fossils in the youngest rocks in the region were much older 
than those of the coal measures in the United States and England and for that reason 
searching for coal in that part of Canada would be wasted effort. 


The other half of Canada, however, is underlain by rocks of the Precambrian Canadian 
Shield, which were formed in the early four-fifths of geological time. Life on the earth 
had not then evolved far enough to leave a fossil record by which the relative ages of the 
rocks can be ascertained. For these rocks, techniques have been devised to measure their 
age by the radioactive decay of minerals contained in them and the Survey is now system- 
atically determining ages of rocks of the Shield by these techniques. In a few years the 

_ geological history of this vast period of time should be much better known. 


Dating of the youngest materials—those not more than 35,000 years old—is done by 
measuring the radioactivity of carbon. A new laboratory is being set up to provide dates 
on such material of Pleistocene age from which will be learned the detailed story of the 
ice ages in Canada and, of particular interest to archaeologists, when prehistoric man 
came to North America and something of his subsequent migrations. 


Geochemistry is a relatively new science of great potential use in mineral exploration. 
Isotopes of such elements as sulphur, oxygen and lead, and the distribution of these isotopes 
in rocks, are being carefully studied as a clue to the origin of rocks and of the ore deposits 
they contain. A radio-chemistry laboratory is being established so that isotopes obtained 
from nuclear reactors at Chalk River may be used to study diffusion of fluids and chemical 
elements in rocks, and how elements are taken up by plants. A recently completed geo- 
chemical study in Nova Scotia, however, appears to have much more immediate practical 
application. Much of the mainland of that province was covered by a systematic geo- 
chemical survey of stream sediments. The muds from the streams were analysed for lead, 
zinc and copper, and the amounts of these metals were indicated on a map by contours in 
much the same way as contours on topographic maps show elevations. The high spots 
indicated on the maps, however, are not hills but the places where there are concentrations 
of these valuable metals. It is expected that the concentrations in the streams are close 
to rocks containing deposits of the same metals and therefore that such maps will lead to 
the discovery of commercial deposits. The method is not limited to Nova Scotia, of course, 
and will be used in many other parts of Canada. 


Improved techniques now make it possible to analyse samples of bedrock for valuable 
metals and other elements in the field at the same time as the regular geological mapping 
is under way. This will improve the quality and usefulness of the maps by showing the 
distribution of metals and other valuable materials ; they will thus be of direct assistance 
to the prospector in his search for ore deposits. 


LABORATORY 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The extensive laboratories of 
the new Geological Survey 
Building in Ottawa carry 
on where reconnaisance 
mapping leaves off. Only 
through detailed study can 
basic geological data ob- 
tained in the field be put to 
practical use in the search 

for ore deposits. 


> Mass spectrometer uset 
in determining _ the 
absolute age o 
ancient rocks. 


i 


Infrasizers for sepa- 
rating very fine frac- 
tions from crushed 
rocks so that rare 
elements may be 

concentrated. 


] 


) 


Geologist studying thin slices of 
rock to determine accurately 
the mineral components. og 


The possibilities of geochemistry as 
an aid in the discovery of mineral ) 
wealth are only beginning to be 
known. : 
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The new Geological Survey building has a greenhouse on the roof which is being used 
to investigate the ways in which plants take up metals and other elements. Some plants 
concentrate these elements in their leaves or twigs and provide valuable clues in the search 
for minerals. Thus, if plants over a certain area contain an abundance of, say, copper, 
then it is possible that the source of the copper is a buried ore deposit. Much more needs 
to be learned about particular plants and the way they take up minerals before the method 
can be properly evaluated and applied. Geochemical studies of rocks, soil and plants may 
also be used to learn more about the accumulation, migration and trapping of petroleum 
and natural gas, and thus provide data that will help in discovery of future reserves. The 
possibilities of geochemistry as an aid in the discovery of mineral wealth are only beginning 
to be realized; a new frontier opens. 


The Survey building also has laboratories providing precise analyses of minerals and 
rocks, special studies on coal seams, data on the deposition of sedimentary material, the 
mineral composition and origin of rocks, rapid proximate analyses of rocks, crushing of 
rocks for special studies, and many other problems. 


About fifteen years ago an airborne magnetometer was obtained by the Survey. It 
has since been flown some 640,000 line miles and the resulting data have been published in 
hundreds of geophysical maps (Fig. 3). The magnetometer records the magnetic pull of 
the rocks beneath and it is possible, therefore, to recognize places where the magnetism 
of the rocks is unusually strong or unusually weak. The magnetism is commonly charac- 
teristic of the kind of rock, so that it may be possible, also, to trace formations in places 
where the rocks are covered by overburden or by younger rocks. The geologist is thus 
able to make his geological maps more accurate and more useful. Because the magne- 
tometer is carried by an aircraft, large areas can be covered in a single season. Here and 
there a major variation in magnetism—an anomaly—may be recorded, as happened near 
Marmora in Ontario where an iron deposit was pin-pointed beneath a cover of 100 feet of 
younger rocks. Other geophysical methods are also being investigated in Survey labora- 
tories in an effort to develop new means of obtaining data that will assist in the discovery 
of mineral deposits. 


In 1959 the Geological Survey and the Ontario Department of Mines began a co- 
operative geophysical, geochemical and geological study of an area of about 65,000 sq. 
miles in northwestern Ontario, the better to select possible “roads to resources” in the 
region. This, it is hoped, is the forerunner of similar projects in other promising mineral 
areas of Canada. 


Not more than 15 to 20 p.c. of Canada is now geologically mapped in adequate detail : 
the area still to be studied in the field and laboratory will keep geologists occupied for 
many generations. However, the continuance of this gigantic task will ensure Canada’s 
place in the forefront of world production of metals, fuels and other mineral products. 


PART III.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown 
in Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and, as provincial inventories are completed, more information will 
be available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
estimates that about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the 
Census of 1956, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 
1,611,376 sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
which together have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these 
Territories is practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from Provincial Government 
sources. 


2.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1959 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


ee | | 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


—_ 


- Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................ 6,740 2,058 16, 430 16, 480 43 , 500 41,284 


2 Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 


Experiment StALIONS esc... aren ant ss ees 936 108 195 770 3411 2,172 
BOING CIOMAL PHY 4 2h oc. 8 cay. hae fas ole eke 156 7 368 80 2 12 
Ree ADCO MOSEL VER «occ asts-. ops Ba dust owed tee — 4 39 59 279 2,481 
5. Federal forest experiment stations.......... — — — 385 7 97 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves............... 148,181 5 4,393 10,672 | 513,303 341, 822 
Meee eFOVIUCIN AO AL KS: aaccie duct cid osee is ocho 55 2 2 — 31,110 5, 238 
8. Provincialforest reserves. .............0005 117 2 — 258 6,320 19,526 


OCAIG He 84 bn tel otb selection ick 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,004 | 594,860 412,582 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta. B.C Kane Canada 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


— 


- Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................ 45,980 104, 400 93, 222 19,219 73 389, 386 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 


experiment stations..../2....6c 0s sees. 5,191 7,300 5,346 697 | 1,508,2723! 1,531,328 

Go INES Sr eng 7 eR es ae 1,148 1,496 20,7174 1,671 38,6255 29,280 

rire inesaty Deserviesicc \, tee. lsh rece. 819 1,884 2,418 1,281 9 9, 223 

5. Federal forest experiment stations.......... ) a 47 — — 186 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves.............. 191,508 14,149 | 124,778 | 287,324 — 1,636, 135 

eevee tovinicial Parks. o2 5... 202560 f.ctigert ua ol 9687 2,310 138 13,158 -— 52,977 

8. Provincial forest reserves................. 5,3867| 120,161 8,619 42,905 a 203, 294 

otalss ele ws Al A shes ls ada, 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,851,809 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (86 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes 952,849 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, 
although reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. _ 5 That part of 
Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 
7 Provincial forest reserves are also used to some extent as recreational areas. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise lands 
in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands in Hudson 
Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experiment Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public lands held by the several 
Departments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected with federal 
administration (see Table 2), These lands are administered under the Territorial Lands 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, c. 224) which 
became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 73 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned, This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered since Confedera- 
tion by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal Government transferred the 
unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and 
of sections of British Columbia to the respective governments and all unalienated lands in 
the Province of Newfoundland, except those administered by the Federal Government, 
became provincial public lands under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land 
in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 126 sq. miles under 
federal and provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XVII, under 
“TLands”’.) 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided for 
by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these parks are easily 
accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation from camping 
facilities to cabins and palatial hotels. A wide variety of summer and winter recreational 
attractions is available in mountain, lakeland, woodland and seaside areas of exceptional 
scenic beauty. 


The extent of the park areas in each province is given in Table 2 on p. 21; location, 
year of establishment, area, and main characteristics of each National Park are given in 
Table 3, which is followed by a brief description of the Provincial Parks. 


National Parks.—Since 1885 when the first National Park was established around 
the mineral hot springs in western Alberta at what is now Banff, 18 areas with a total 
extent of more than 29,000 sq. miles have been established as National Parks. These 
parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of their flora, fauna 
and natural phenomena, and for the preservation of their scenic beauty and national 
interest. They are administered by the National Parks Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, and are developed and maintained in such manner as to 
constitute museums of nature for the perpetual inspiration, education and recreational 
use of present and future generations. 

The National Parks are among Canada’s greatest visitor attractions. All types of 
accommodation are available in privately owned hotels, chalets, lodges, motels and 
bungalow camps. In several of the Atlantic parks, motels and cabins built by the Parks 
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Administration have been leased to concessionaires, and in many parks modern camp 
grounds and trailer sites have been prepared for the use of visitors travelling with their 
own camping equipment. All kinds of recreational facilities are available—supervised 
bathing beaches, playgrounds, golf courses, tennis courts, bowling greens and athletic 
fields. In Banff, Kootenay and Jasper Parks where hot mineral springs occur, the Parks 
Service has provided outdoor pools, plunge baths and dressing-room facilities, and in 
other parks outdoor pools, with heated water, have been built. Several of the western 
parks are year-round resorts—at Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes and Mount Revelstoke 
Parks the skiing is excellent. Ski lifts and tows are in operation in Banff and Jasper Parks, 
and a chair lift on Mount Norquay and a sedan lift on Whitehorn Mountain, both in Banff, 
are added attractions. The chair lift on Mount N orquay and a gondola lift on Sulphur 
Mountain in Banff Park are operated for sightseeing purposes during the summer months. 
Of special interest to visitors is the Banff School of Fine Arts, where summer courses are 
conducted by the University of Alberta; also, the New Brunswick School of Arts and 
Crafts, operated by the provincial Department of Industry and Development, gives short 
courses in handicrafts to persons holidaying in Fundy Park, 


A park warden service is supervised by the park superintendents to protect the forest 
and wildlife and to maintain constant vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors Angling 
opportunities in park waters are improved and extended by the stocking of game fish, 
a program assisted by the operation of fish hatcheries in three of the mountain N ational 
Parks. The Scientific Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks is the 
subject of a special article on pp. 35-39 of the 1956 Year Book. Two of the National 
Parks, Wood Buffalo and Elk Island, form sanctuaries for herds of buffalo and other 
forms of wild animal life. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has 17 national 
historic parks. The National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is also responsible for the marking, preservation and restoration of 
places of great historic interest in Canada. More than 525 such sites have been marked on 
the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic, Recreational 
and Animal Parks 

HCEIASNOVASe Hee ac On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 156.6 |Maritime area now under development; 
foundland, 150 miles rocky headlands, wooded areas with 
north of St. John’s. abundant wildlife, off-shore and fresh- 

water fishing. 

Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 

bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp grounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape} 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
Breton Island, N.S. background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 

tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 

Band yetrase ne ete On Bay of Fundy between} 1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
Moncton and Saint John region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
in New Brunswick. Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 

ped camp grounds. 

Georgian Bay Islands. .|In Georgian Bay, north of] 1929 5.4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 
Midland, Ont. pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 


by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic, Recreational 
and Animal Parks 
—continued 
Pomtheleees oosertatic On Lake Erie in south-| 1918 6.0 |Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 
western Ontario. southern flora. Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 172.0 |Mainland area and 12 islands among 


(acres) Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
camping area. Accessible by highway; 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 


tween Brockville and 
Kingston, Ont. 


1929 1,148.0 |Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 


Southwestern Manitoba, 
west of Lake Winnipeg. 


Riding Mountain....... 


Prince Albert.......... 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
ground and recreational area. Accessible 
by highway. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 


grounds. 


Central Saskatchewan, 
north of Prince Albert. 


1885 2,564.0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted 
resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 
hot springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp grounds. 


Western Alberta, on east 
slope of Rockies. 


Centra] Alberta, near Ed- 
monton. 


1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by high- 
way. Bungalow cabin accommodation 
and equipped camp grounds. 


Western Alberta, on east 


1907 4,200.0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
slope of Rockies. 


sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice fields, 
beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs, summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana, U.S.A. 


1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
ground with spectacular peaks and 
beautiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 


Gilacienay. cs accctas a eels Southeastern British Col-} 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
umbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
Selkirk Range. only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 

IROOtenAY ater eae ee > Southeastern British Col-| 1920 543.0 |Encompasses Vermilion-Sinclair section of 


Banff - Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin ac- 
commodation. Equipped camp grounds. 


umbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 


Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Col- 
umbia, on west slope of 


Selkirks. 


1914 100.0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
highway. Summer accommodation in 
Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp grounds. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 
SSSSSSS9S$S$S$SSSSSS 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
Scenic, Recreational 
and Animal Parks 
—concluded 

ONO MRE eo eee oe. Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 
on west slope of Rockies. 

Wood Buffalo!......... Partly in Alberta and] 1922 
partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basea and Slave Rivers. 

Historic Parks 

Bignal Hilbie oc... Sue Ons, a Nildewee se 1958 

FortvAnne sane. 22. Nova Scotia, at Annapolis} 1917 
Royal. 

Fortress of Louisbourg .|Cape Breton Island, N.S.,} 1941 
25 miles from Sydney. 

Halifax Citadel........ Bahifax SNISS. (gene. se 1956 

Portstoyal®. ee). oe... Port Royal, N.S.,8 miles] 1941 
from Annapolis Royal. 

Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S............ 1955 

GrandsPréSiatnce, 3055 Grand Pré, N.S). te 1957 

Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 1926 
Sackville. 

Fort Chambly......... Chambly, Que............ 1941 

Hort wennox.. se. fle aux Noix, Que., near] 1941 
St. Johns. 

Bort Malden «genet. Amherstburg, Ont........ 1941 

Fort Wellington........ Prescott mOntesniie. cosa 1941 

Woodside: seihis.cke. Kitchener, Ont. ...: i222. 1954 

Fort Prince of Wales....| Northern Manitoba, near] 1941 
Churchill. 

Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north] 1951 
of Winnipeg. 

Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles 1951 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 

Fort Langley.......... Fort Langley, B.C........ 1958 


Area 


sq. miles 


507.0 


17,300.0 


210.0 


Characteristics 


Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 


Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
a the Continent. Other wildlife abun- 

ant. 


Location of military installations and site 
of operations and battles in 1700’s. Cabot 
Tower. 


Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
and well-preserved earthworks. 


Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
1713-58. Interesting excavations. Museum. 


Defence post constructed 1828-35. Museums. 


Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Museum contains mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians. 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Museum. 


Original French fort built on Richelieu 
River in 1665 was burned. Present fort 
built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 


Original fort, fle aux Noix, built by French 
in 1759. Fort Lennox built by English in 
1820’s. 

Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 

Defence post built 1812-13. 

Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 


Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Museum. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. 


9.0 | Present fort built in 1840. First permanent 


British settlement in British Columbia. 
Museum. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources. 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks described above, most of the 
provincial governments have established parks within their boundaries. These parks, in 
the same way as the National Parks, are areas of scenic or other interest, preserved and 
maintained for the benefit of the public although many of them are still undeveloped. A 
detailed list of Provincial Parks, showing location, year established, area, and a short 
description of each, is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 26-30. The more important parks 
in each province are mentioned briefly here. 


Newfoundland.—There are 55 sq. miles of provincial parkland in Newfoundland— 
a 42-sq. mile area on the west coast established as Serpentine Park is undeveloped; Sir 
Richard Squires Memorial Park on the Upper Humber River and Butter Pot Park on the 
Avalon Peninsula are under development. Surveys are being conducted with a view to 
setting aside about 400 acres of Crown lands throughout the province to be used as picnic 
and camp sites, ranging in size from one-half-acre to 50-acre lots. 


Prince Edward Island.—Three properties consisting of 150 acres have been developed 
as provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic and camp site 
with attractive hardwood groves, fresh spring water and a beautiful view over West River 
and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park at Eldon has an area of 30 acres and is of 
historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park at Roseneath along the shore 
of the Brudenell River comprises 80 acres, much of it woodland. These newly established 
parks are maintained by the Department of Industry and Natural Resources and meet 
a long-standing need for public picnic grounds and camp sites. Another 200-acre tract, 
to be known as Sir Andrew MacPhail’s Park, is under development. 


Nova Scotia.—The Provincial Department of Lands and Forests has recently announced 
the formation of a new Parks Division in Nova Scotia. Plans are currently being made 
to increase the number of provincial parks with adequate facilities for visitors who wish 
to picnic or to camp overnight. These parks will be located at naturally scenic spots on 
or close to well-travelled highways throughout the province. Several privately owned 
areas have been offered for this purpose and provincial personnel are assessing the possi- 
bility of others so that development plans may be drawn up. 


The Provincial Wildlife Park at Shubenacadie is operated by the Department of 
Lands and Forests. It is a 30-acre tract of land maintained in its natural state as far as 
possible consistent with providing housing for the animals and birds that are its main 
attraction. Such facilities permit the park’s annual attendance of some 200,000 visitors 
to see wildlife at close range. Expansion is planned as more varieties of birds and animals 
become available and can be absorbed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established six provincial parks and seven Fish 
and Game Reserves. Five of the park areas are quite extensive. Saguenay Park, on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence River in Saguenay County, has an area of 21,000 sq. miles; 
La Vérendrye Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,746 sq. miles; 
Laurentide Park, 30 miles north of Quebec City, is 3,612 sq. miles in extent; Mont 
Tremblant, 80 miles north of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, Gaspe 
Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mount Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has 
an area of 15 sq. miles. 


The Fish and Game Reserves together occupy more than 10,000 sq. miles. The 
Chibougamau Reserve and the Mistassini Reserve, both northwest of Lake St. John, 
cover 3,400 sq. miles and 5,200 sq. miles, respectively. Smaller reserves are the Kipawa 
Reserve in the Témiscamingue district, the Shickshock Reserve adjoining Gaspesian Park, 
and the Petite Cascapedia and the Port Daniel, reserved for salmon and trout fishing, 
both of which lie along the Bay of Chaleur in Gaspe Peninsula. 
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These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest—for the most 
part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding 
in wildlife. In all of them, except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and most 
of them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages 
and lodges. Mont Tremblant is a famous resort area in both summer and winter and is 
easily reached by highway from Montreal. The Department of Game and Fisheries 
administers the parks and reserves, and also six salmon streams which are open to anglers. 


Ontario.—The provincial park program in Ontario has been greatly expanded since 
1955. In 1959 the provincial parks system provided supervised camping and picnicking 
privileges in 57 parks for which a nominal charge was made, and also supervised privileges 
in 25 park areas undergoing primary stages of development. In addition to these 
established parks, other areas are in process of acquisition, reserved for future develop- 
ment, or being investigated. The four largest parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Superior and 
Sibley—together have an area of nearly 4,700 sq. miles, Algonquin, 141 miles north of 
Toronto and 105 miles west of Ottawa, was the first to be established and is the best known. 
It is well provided with commercial camps for children and adults and is easily accessible 
by road. However, the present administrative policy is to encourage the establishment, of 
commercial recreation facilities on the park fringes and to return the park itself to its 
natural condition. The interiors of Quetico and Superior Parks are also being retained as 
wilderness areas with fringe development. Quetico Park is accessible by road through 
the recently developed French Lake camp site, and by water; an extension to Highway 
No. 17 northward from Sault Ste. Marie will give access to Superior Park; and Sibley 
Park may be reached by road from Highway No. 17 eastward from Port Arthur. 


The parks are administered by the Parks Division of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, from which detailed information is available in brochure form. 


Manitoba.—There are ten forest reserves in Manitoba with a total area of 5,386 
sq. miles, which are used to a certain extent as recreational areas. Recently, 21 new areas 
totalling 968 sq. miles in extent have been established as parks and recreational areas. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has ten provincial parks with a total area of about 
2,310 sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake, Moose Mountain, and 
Valley Centre are operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accom- 
modation, and camping and picnic facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, horseback riding, etc., and the 
parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer and beaver are plentiful and brook and other trout abound 
in the streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole pine provide forest 
cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, 
moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver are common as well as several varieties of grouse. Spruce, 
poplar and white birch provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are 
prevalent in the lakes. 


Alberta.—In Alberta 40 provincial parks have been established with a total area of 
approximately 138 sq. miles; 34 of these parks are presently under development. The 
Cypress Hills Provincial Park, covering an area of over 77 sq. miles, is the largest and is 
situated in the southeast portion of the province. The other parks under development are: 
Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, Big Hill Springs, Bow Valley, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, 
Dillberry Lake, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, 
Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon Lake, Moonshine 
Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, 
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Steveville Dinosaur, Sylvan Lake, Taber, Thunder, Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Willow 
Creek, Winagami Beach, Woolford, and Writing-on-Stone. Picnic facilities, playground 
equipment and camping areas are provided in these parks, which are maintained primarily 
for the recreation and enjoyment of the residents of the province. 


British Columbia.—There are 146 provincial parks in British Columbia with a total 
area of about 13,158 sq. miles. These parks are classified as A, B and C. Class A parks 
are those considered most highly for immediate recreational development and are strongly 
protected. Class B parks are areas slated for development—valuable wilderness areas 
or places set aside for a specific reason. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use 
of local residents and are usually under Board management. The parks are in all stages 
of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense 
wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks and outstanding scenic and 
mountain places which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C. Manning Parks. 
Thousands of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount Seymour or picnic at Cultus 
Lake Park. The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a monument to the goodwill between 
Canada and the United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forest parks that 
have achieved a tremendous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum 
Falls and Miracle Beach. In addition there is a camp-site system closely integrated with 
the provincial parks, many camp sites actually being located in the parks. The famous 
gold town of Barkerville has become the first Provincial Historical Park. A new venture 
is the establishment of a Marine Park System. There are now three Marine Parks, all 
with water access. 


Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the permanent seat of the 
legislature of the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, was designated the 
National Capital of the Dominion upon Confederation in 1867. The community grew out 
of the military and construction camp which served as headquarters for the building of 
the Rideau Canal—a military project carried out between 1826 and 1832 which utilized the 
Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers to link Kingston on the St. Lawrence River and Lake 
Ontario with the Ottawa River thus providing a safe interior military waterway between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal by bypassing the vulnerable international section of the 
St. Lawrence River. Originally known as Bytown, after Col. John By, R.E., builder of 
the canal, the settlement prospered with the development of the lumber trade. The Act 
of Incorporation, changing Bytown to the City of Ottawa, was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty, has remained a self-governing 
municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal Government co-operated 
with the municipal authorities in the development of a system of driveways and parks, 
the city expanded without the benefit of any planned direction. In 1946, however, a 
Master Plan was approved, designed to guide the development of the Capital’s urban 
area over the following half-century and to protect the beauty of the surrounding National 
Capital District. That District covers an area of about 1,800 sq. miles, half of which lies 
in the Province of Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. The co-operation of the 
Cities of Ottawa and Hull, sixty-two other autonomous municipalities and the two pro- 
vincial governments is essential to the successful implementation of the Plan. The federal 
agency responsible for its fulfilment is the National Capital Commission (see p. 139), 
the lineal descendant of the Federal District Commission which, in turn, replaced the 


* Prepared by Peter Aykroyd, Director of Information, National Capital Commission. 
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Ottawa Improvement Commission. The National Capital Commission is served by a 
full-time paid chairman and 19 unpaid commissioners representative of every province 
of Canada. The staff, operating under a general manager, numbers 550. 


The major projects under the Master Plan have all been commenced during the past 
decade. They are concerned with the development of open space, the relocation of rail- 
ways, the decentralization of government buildings, the provision of a green belt and the 
development of Gatineau Park. 


By the end of 1959, over 4,000 acres of open space had been added to the urban area 
by the acquisition of land along both shores of the Ottawa River and by the provision of 
exceptionally wide rights-of-way for parkways throughout Ottawa and to a lesser extent 
in Hull. In co-operation with the Canadian National Railway System and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the task of removing, by stages, most of the rail lines from the centre of 
the metropolitan area continues. The program, scheduled for completion by 1965, 
involves the elimination of 19 miles of track and 27 level crossings together with the 
acquisition of 449 acres of land for redevelopment. New freight express and passenger 
terminals will eventually be constructed several miles from the city centre. Toward 
implementing the plan of decentralizing government services, four large areas have been 
established for new buildings, well away from central Ottawa—the Montreal Road area, 
Rideau Heights, Pinecrest and Tunney’s Pasture. The Plan calls for the establishment 
of a green belt about two and a half miles wide to surround the urban zone at an average 
distance of nine miles from the city centre, requiring the acquisition of about 37,000 acres 
of land. By the end of 1959, $20,000,000 had been expended on green-belt purchase and 
by the end of March 1961 most of the land should be under Commission ownership. 


The development of Gatineau Park, a wilderness area triangular in shape with its 
apex in the heart of Hull and stretching 35 miles northwest into the Laurentian Hills, 
has proceeded rapidly. By the end of March 1961, 60,000 of the projected 75,000 acres 
for park use will have been acquired. The Park is now traversed by a scenic parkway 
which will be extended gradually. Altogether the Commission has completed 26 miles 
of parkway in Ottawa and 15 miles in Hull and its environs. Another 40 miles are pro- 
jected. The Commission maintains the grounds of 125 government buildings in the 
National Capital region and gives assistance to municipal projects that enhance the 
attractiveness of the area, such as the provision of land and landscaping for the 12-mile 
Queensway under construction through Ottawa. Planning advice is also offered to other 
municipalities in the National Capital region. 


An Advisory Committee on Design passes on the siting and exterior appearance of 
all Federal Government buildings in the region and a Historical Advisory Committee 
advises on the marking and preserving of historic sites. 


Estimated expenditure on Commission projects for the year ending Mar. 31, 1961 
totals $17,000,000—$2,000,000 for administration, operation and maintenance, $4,000,000 
for construction and $11,000,000 for property acquisition. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation 


A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada has been carried 
in previous editions of the Year Book. Articles on Migratory Bird Protection in Canada, 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks, The Barren-Ground Caribou, Migratory Bird 
Legislation, Scientific Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks, and The 
Musk-ox were carried in the 1951, 1952-53, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957-58 editions, respec- 
tively. A short article on the fur industry appears in the 1959 edition at pp. 603-604. 
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The Canadian Wildlife Service.*—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. The Service 
was organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife manage- 
ment and is a division of the National Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. Its functions include the administration of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co- 
operation with the provincial game authorities. It conducts scientific research into 
wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory, and the National Parks 
of Canada, advises the administrative agencies concerned on wildlife management and 
co-operates in the application of such advice. It provides co-ordination and advice in 
connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, deals with 
national and international problems relating to Canada’s wildlife resources, and co-operates 
with other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for 
numerous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service is the federal agency responsible for administration of the Act and for the annual 
revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as open seasons 
and other waterfowl hunting details, taking and possession of migratory birds for scientific 
or propagating purposes, eiderdown collecting, etc. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is responsible for enforcing the Act and Regulations. In both administration and enforce- 
ment, provincial authorities co-operate with the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


There are 98 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada with a total area of more than 
6,000 sq. miles. A sanctuary may be established on the initiative of the Department or of 
a provincial or municipal government, or on petition by a private person or organization. 
Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their natural 
history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered bands 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in Canada 
as well as in the United States. 


Investigations of barren-ground caribou in the Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Territory have continued since 1948. The herds that migrate into parts of the Prairie 
Provinces adjacent to the Territories have been the object of co-operative studies by the 
federal and provincial governments. These studies have designated causes for the disastrous 
decline in caribou numbers, with human utilization heading the list of mortality factors. 
Predator control and conservation education have been intensified and more stringent 
hunting regulations are being enforced as a means of mitigating the situation. 


Other recent and current projects of the Service include long-term studies of the 
muskrat of the Mackenzie Delta, beaver in Mackenzie District, white fox in the Eastern 
Arctic and musk-oxen on the Arctic islands. The large herds of bison in Wood Buffalo 
National Park have been studied to determine the effects of disease on their health and 
growth. Biologists of the Service make detailed studies of birds and mammals in the 
National Parks and advise the National Parks Service, on the basis of the scientific infor- 
mation obtained, concerning the management of these national resources. Damage to 
cereal crops by wild ducks and cranes has received intensive study. Murres, sea birds of 
importance to many inhabitants of Newfoundland, were investigated to determine the 
effects of human activity on their numbers. Much time has been devoted to other species 
greatly reduced in number or in danger of extinction such as Ross’s geese, trumpeter 
swans and whooping cranes. 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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The present research staff includes 39 university-trained wildlife biologists stationed 
at various centres throughout Canada. Ornithologists are located at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Maple, Ont., Quebec City, Sackville, N.B., and St. John’s, 
Nfld. Mammalogists are stationed in the Northwest Territories at Yellowknife, Fort 
Smith and Aklavik, at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory and at Edmonton and Ottawa. 
Two limnologists are located at Edmonton and a range specialist and a pathologist at 
Edmonton and Ottawa, respectively. A number of university graduates and undergraduates 
are engaged annually to assist in summer field work. The Ottawa headquarters includes 
an administrative staff of about 30 in addition to Supervisory research officers. About 
25 part-time migratory bird wardens and sanctuary caretakers are employed. 


PART IV.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 
; Section 1.—Climate 


The 1959 Year Book carried at pp. 23-51 a comprehensive study on The Climate of 
Canada, specially prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport. 
Because of space limitations it was not possible to include in that edition the detailed 
tabulations of climatic factors for individual meteorological stations. Such tables for 45 
stations across Canada are carried on the following pages and a separate reprint is available 
containing complete textual and tabular data.* 


CLIMATIC TABLES 


The following tables contain climatic data from a selection of 45 Meteorological 
Observing Stations throughout Canada. They consist primarily of monthly temperature 
and precipitation data along with supplementary data on humidity, wind, sunshine, ete. 
The information listed is intended to give the reader a general knowledge of the basic 
climatic features of the different sections of the country. Tables are shown for many of 
the well-known populous cities and also for locations that are representative of large, 
sparsely populated areas. 


Air Temperature.—To obtain representative observations, all temperature stations 
are equipped with standard shelters in which the thermometers are housed. The thermom- 
eters are self-registering mercury maximum and spirit minimum thermometers which are 
read usually two or four times daily. The shelter is located in the best representative 
location possible and is installed over level grassy terrain in a spot well away from the 
sheltering influence of trees and buildings. The thermometers in the shelter are fixed so 
that the bulbs are approximately four feet above the surface of the ground. 

The mean air temperature data have been derived mainly from records for the thirty- 
year period 1921-50 except for the far northern stations where only shorter records are 
available. The mean daily maximum temperature for any month is the mean of all the 
daily maximum temperatures recorded in that particular month for the period of record 
used. The mean daily minimum temperature is similarly derived from all daily minimum | 
temperature observations. The mean daily temperature is the average of the mean daily 
maximum and mean daily minimum temperatures. The mean monthly maximum tem- 
perature for January is the average of the highest temperature in each January for the period 
of record and similarly the mean monthly minimum is the average of the lowest temperature 
for each January. The “highest recorded” and “lowest recorded” temperatures refer to 
the absolute extremes for the entire period of observations at each station. 


Heating Factor.—The degree-day is a unit based upon temperature difference and 
time, used mainly in estimating fuel consumption and determining the heating load of a 
building in winter. For any day when the mean temperature is less than 65°F. there are 
as many degree-days as there are Fahrenheit degrees difference in temperature between 
65°F. and the mean temperature for the day. The total degree-days for the month is the 
sum of the daily deficits of outside temperature below 65°F. 


Bi * Reprint The Climate of Canada available from the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto, 
ntario. 
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Relative Humidity.—For every temperature there is a maximum amount of water 
vapour which can exist in a given volume of air. In general, the existing amount of water 
vapour in a space is less than the maximum possible amount. The relative humidity (per 
cent) is the percentage of the maximum that is actually present in the air at the time of the 
observation. Humidity data are obtained regularly from the readings of dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers which are housed in the thermometer shelter. The dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers are usually artificially ventilated. When the dry-bulb temperature and the 
difference between the dry- and wet-bulbs are known the relative humidity may be obtained 
from tables. The relative humidity is ordinarily least in the early afternoon and greatest 
about dawn. Mean values are given in the tables for six-hour intervals for the ten-year 
period 1941 to 1950 at most stations. 


Precipitation.—The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder with a cross- 
sectional area of 10 square inches. ‘The gauge is placed in such a position that it is free 
from all obstructions which might interfere with the catch. The rim of the gauge is one 
foot above the level ground. The rain is caught in the gauge and is then measured to one- 
hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. The total rainfall for any month is 
the accumulated total of the daily rainfall amounts. To obtain the mean values of the 
total rainfall for a certain number of years for any month, the monthly values are added 
and averaged. 

In Canada, freshly fallen snow is measured directly in inches and tenths as it lies on the 
ground. Observations are made as representative as possible by averaging several measure- 
ments and by avoiding snow drifts and wind-swept bare spots. The daily totals of freshly 
fallen snow are added to give the total snowfall for any month and these monthly totals are 
averaged for the period of record to give the mean monthly amount. 

It has been found that the depth of water obtained from melting newly fallen snow is, 
on the average, one-tenth of the depth of the snow. Thus, the total precipitation for any 
month is obtained by adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the depth of 
newly fallen snow. A day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one on which one- 
hundredth of an inch or more has fallen, and a day with snow is one with at least one- 
tenth of an inch of newly fallen snow. 


Other Meteorological Parameters.—Wind data have been obtained from three- 
cup anemometers with continuously recording anemographs or from hourly observations 
made from dial-type recorders. The most prevalent direction and average wind speed 
have been derived from these hourly wind data. 


The Campbell-Stokes sunshine recorder is used to measure bright sunshine. With this 
instrument the bright sunshine is focussed sharply on a card and leaves a burn for the por- 
tion of the day during which the sun is shining. Daily and monthly totals of bright sun- 
shine are so obtained and the mean for any particular month is obtained by averaging the 
individual monthly values. 


The average number of days in each month when “thunder” has been heard at least 
once in the twenty-four hours is listed. 


The average number of days each month on which the minimum temperature in the 
thermometer shelter falls to 32°F. or lower is listed under the heading ‘‘freezing 
temperatures’. 

For the purpose of these summaries, a frost is said to occur if the minimum thermom- 
eter in the thermometer shelter falls to 32°F. or lower. Average dates are given for the 
last spring frost and first fall frost. The period between these two dates is the average 
length of the frost-free season. 


Symbols.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the climatic tables is as 
follows:— 
.. indicates that figures are not appropriate or not applicable. 


T indicates a trace of precipitation; in the case of rain or total precipitation, T indicates an 
average less than 0.005 inch while for snow T indicates an average less than 0.05 inch. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. Blanks have been left through- 
out ag tables where information is missing or where reliable data are not available owing to a short period of 
record. 


GANDER, Nrup.!—48°57'N, 54°34’W, ALTITUDE ABOVE MEAN Sra LEVEL: 482F rrr 
—"M—MasesesaseosasSsSSSSSSmaS 
AIR TEMPERATURE EATING Rewative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |__| ——_____ =a op Daye 0300 | 0900 | 1500 | 2100 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- oe pee he Aces N.S.T. N.S.T./N.S.T. N:sel. 
mum mum mum mum corded | corded . 
UDR °F. aN, Yat eyae mite ans No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

nan. .'.2 18.6 Zone 1h 43 —6 53 —13 1,430 90 90 80 87 
Feb. 17.0 24.6 9.4 42 —7 55 —15 1,320 91 91 82 90 
Mar 24.5 31.8 NGiae 45 1 56 —14 1,270 88 86 igh 84 
Apr. Sone 40.0 26.6 56 13 71 4 970 87 82 70 82 
May 43.6 SOA Ih 34.5 71 25 78 22, 650 89 79 62 80 
June 51.9 61.7 42.1 82 33 91 28 380 88 79 58 75 
July 61.6 4156 lend 86 40 96 36 130 88 78 59 77 
Aug. 60.9 68.8 3350) 84 41 89 30 160 89 81 62 82 
Sept 53.4 61.4 45.4 78 34 84 31 320 90 85 64. 86 
Oct 43.7 50.9 36.5 67 26 76 22 660 89 87 71 86 
Nov 34.2 40.0 28.4 58 15 67 6 920 90 89 79 88 
Dec 24.5 30.3 18.7 47 4 55 —5 1, 230 89 89 82 88 
Year 38.9 46.6 31.3 88 —10 96 —15 9,440 
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THun- TEMPERA- 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- 


SHINE DEE TURES? 
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AN: .. 5. 0.61 4 20.2 15 2.63 1; 25°). W 20 16.5 71 0 31 
Feb. 0.82 6 24.6 16 3.28 1.24 | W 22 16.1 82 0 28 
Mar 0.99 | 5 18.0 14 2.79 1.70 | W 20 15.4 pew, 3 30 
Apr tek 8 Na 11 Zak 2.57 | W 18 14.2 117 3 26 
May 2.14 13 4.2 4 2.56 1.54 | SW 17 13.1 145 3 13 
June 2.66 13 ibys! 1 2.79 1.46 | SW 21 13.1 154 i! 1 
July 3.61 13 0 0 3.61 3.79 | SW 32 11.5 192 es 0 
Aug 3.59 15 0 0 3.59 3.87 | SW 29 11.6 179 2 0 

Sept 3.64 15 0.2 3 3.66 2.25 | SW 26 13.0 134 3 3 
tk), 3.74 16 365 4 4.09 1.97 | SW 25 14.2 110 3 9 
Nov 3.23 13 9.8 8 4,21 2.29 |W 22 14.3 62 0 22 
Dec 1.28 6 24.4 15 Sobe 1.80 | W 26 15.3 56 0 30 
Year 24.58 | 127 | 119.2 88 | 39.50 | 3.87 | SW, W4| 21 14.0 | 1,413 5 190 
1 Airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 1; of first Fall frost Oct. 3. 3 Average less 


than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Goosr Bay, Nrip.'—53°19’/N, 60°23’W. AutTITuDE ABovE M.S.L.: 144 Ferr 


HEATING 
Arr TEMPERATURE Bicrow RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Days 0200 | 0800 


s aie : ... |Highest] Lowest] Below |A.S.T.|A.S.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T. 
Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- a. ne 65°F, 


m m mum 
fou pe 7 u corded | corded 


|) eS eS SS ef Le 


cE rr. oF. 6 a a. No. p.c. p.c. 


7.8 | =8.9 36 | —27 46 | —38] 2,020 84 85 84 
12.5 | —6.1 36 | —25 51} —35] 1,710 86 87 81 
25.6 6.6 45 | —18 54 | —32] 1,530 80 80 71 
35.9 | 18.5 57 0 62} —14] 1,110 78 73 73 
48.5 | 31.5 (gl 17 89 10 770 76 68 64 
59.8 | 40.8 84 31 93 28 410 79 70 63 
70.0 | 51.0 90 41 100 38 130 82 71 63 
66.8 | 49.0 84 37 91 32 220 81 75 68 
57.4 | 41.0 77 29 84 20 440 79 Cy 70 
43.8 | 30.4 66 18 73 11 840 78 79 77 
29.3 | 16.1 49 oe 58 —9] 1,220 83 84 80 
15.8 1.2 38 | —20 53 | —33 | 1,740 86 88 86 


en, pees ee | spe EES EEE Ta oT LL laa cl 


$0 


BRIGHT] Typun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER | LEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent) 4 o,. 
: age Mean | Mean Mean 
a se fe xsi ee Ne Be ie. 
eC- ro) 
Days| a mount| D@¥8|Amount| Fall tion geen bens Hoe Daye Days 
in 24 age | , 
Hours OUE: 
No in No in in 
1 18.6 15 1.93 1.19 | W 40 10.7 93 0 31 
2 22.6 15 2.36 1.56 | W 30 9.7 114 0 28 
1 2358 13 2.42 1.46 | W 20 10.1 144 0 31 
3 14.5 10 1.76 0.95 | NE 26 9.9 134 0 28 
10 76 6 2.07 1.33 | NE 24 9.3 vai 0 kf 
14 fi 3 2.50 1.15 |] NE 25 8.7 184 1 2 
i 0 0 3.28 1.38 | SW 20 8.4 194 3 0 
14 0 0 2.71 2.58 | SW,W4| 20 8.4 187 3 
12 0.9 1 2.22 1.70 | W 24 9.3 124 3 4 
8 9.3 5 2.42 1219 --W 26 10.0 85 3 18 
5 19.2 10 2.50 1.60 | W 30 9.4 69 0 28 
1 24.4 14 2.49 1.26 | W 38 9.8 65 0 3l 
86 | 140.9 89 | 28.66 2.58 | W 25 9.5 | 1,570 6 218 
me a ee ee ee eee 
1 Airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 10; of first Fall frost Sept. 14. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 35 


= es Reeser en 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


St. Jonn’s, Nrup.!—47°32’N, 52°44’W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 211 Fert 
Looe —S—S—S—S—e—soeeoeeES=$@aRSmM 
Arr TEMPERATURE eae ReELaAtIvE Humipity 
Mean of Mean of Absolute — 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |————__——_] —__"___ ys 0300 | 0900 | 1500 | 2100 


———————_——_] Da 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Hee pores) Pees N.S.T. N.S.T. N. Suk. N. od 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 


SES, a eS Ss [ae eee jb eae Smee ee SS seca Gees ace ee Ee ae eer ES ee oe) ee 


2 59 | —19] 1,270 90 88 85 88 

5 0 57 | —21]} 1,180 92 91 88 90 

‘ 7, 7 67 | -—14] 1,170 92 88 81 89 
34.8 | 40.7] 29.0 57 20 72 —] 920 91 86 79 90 
4 27 81 20 700 93 81 70 89 

34 87 27 460 92 79 69 85 


6050.1; 68.3}|° blu2 80 42 90 33 190 94 84 72 90 
60.7 | 67.9'| 53.5 80 45 93 32 170 95 85 73 94 
54.4} 61.4] 47.4 73 37 84 29 320 94 86 75 92 
46.4] 53.1] 39.8 69 29 87 22 610 92 87 vs, 89 
37.6 | 43.1 | 32.1 59 19 68 6 820 92 91 85 91 
29.5 | 34.6] 24.4 51 11 60 —4] 1,130 90 89 85 90 


77 7 PS Ss eer estos ee ce ee a ee ee (ee 


Bricur THun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER | LEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Kose 
ar oe SopS— 4 “Maas y emmy many 28-7 Mean | Mean Mean 
M M M a Di sie oper oad | gale pee Ne 
ean ean ean irec- miles co) fe) Oo 
Amount| 7#Y8] 4 mount| Days Amount ee io read per Hours | Days Days 
8 | hour) 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 
2.40 9 29.1 15 5.31 2.83 | W 36 18.3 66 0 31 
2.39 6 27.4 16 5.13 2.15 | W 2 les 80 3 28 
2i42 9 19.2 12 | 4.64 2.36 | W 28 iis 97 3 30 
3.14 14 6.3 5 Sad 3.14 | W 20 15,1 101 3 26 
3.66 14 1.9 2 3.85 1.95 | SW 20 14.5 166 3 13 
3.13 14 T 3 3.13 2.29 | SW,W4| 22 14.3 173 1 2 
3.14 11 0 0 3.14 1.62 | SW 31 13.8 232 2 0 
3.97 13 0 0 3.97 2.87 |1SW 30 13.5 181 1 0 
a.13 14 0 0 3.73 2.55 | W 26 14.7 151 1 3 
4,72 17 0.4 3 4.76 4.37 |W 27 16.7 108 3 5 
Dee 16 4.8 if §.71 2.80 | W 23 16.1 58 0 16 
3.45 12 25.0 13 5.95 3.61 | W 32 132 51 0 28 
...| 41.68 | 149 | 114.1 68 | 53.09 4.37 |W 26 15.7 | 1,464 5 179 
|= eee ne, Se Se 
1 City data; except heating factor, humidity, wind and thunder data from Torbay airport. 2 Average 
date of last Spring frost June 2; of first Fall frost Oct. 10. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two direc- 


tions of equal prevalence. 
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eS SS Se ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I.1—46°14’N, 63°07’W. AutirupE ABovE M.8.L.: 74 FEET 
Neen 
Arr TEMPERATURE as RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
reco Cl aac aS Rae cake SBIR aa ia aan tae) 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |———_—_—_ |_|” Days 0200 0800 1400 2000 


Daily |" wrasi- (Minin | Maxie |. Mint Highest| Lowest | Below ]A.S.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T. 


Re- Re- 65°F. 
mum | mum | mum |; mum | corded | corded 


Nee ee ee ee ee SS a pee ay bmn er | Si) 


°F abe aD Ay “A, “AB “135 No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Jan... se! 26.4 112 45 —8 53 —27 1,460 81 90 87 88 
Feb. 25.3 10.0 43 —8 53 — 23 1,370 88 88 86 86 
Mar Bout 2051 49 1 60 —17 1, 220 84 82 76 81 
Apr. 43.8 30.2 62 19 80 2 870 85 81 69 81 
May. Die 40.2 74 30 84 22 560 86 78 65 79 
June 66.6 50.2 82 39 88 32 250 89 81 69 80 
July 74.4 58.8 84 50 92 37 60 90 83 69 84 
Aug. 13.6 5822 84 48 98 40 70 90 83 68 81 
Sept 65.5 51.4 79 39 88 Sv 240 89 82 69 84 
Oct 55.0 41.9 70 29 82 23 550 88 84 73 84 
Nov 43.4 By4 0) 59 18 67 1 850 89 90 80 88 
Dec ole 19.3 49 *4 ell —18 1,210 86 88 83 88 

Year 49.7 35.0 86 —11 $8 —27 8,710 See see aa Ane 
em TSS 
BRIGHT _ | FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND SuN- UN TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4 Vo. 
Ae ge Mean | Mean Mean 
M M mum D “es Speed a ° No 
ean an irec- mile fo) oO 
Days! 4 mount Days Amount sat ti ae a z Hours | Days Dave 
Hours hour 
No in No in in 

ate. oo 4 27.8 11 4.09 1.67 | W 30 13.4 89 0 31 
Feb. 3 26.3 11 3.36 1.92 | W 22 1333 111 0 28 
Mar 6 16.7 8 3.30 1.40 | W 19 12.8 140 0 28 
Apr 10 7.9 4 2.83 1.57 |] N,NW3| 17 12.3 156 4 20 
May 13 0.4 4 3.14 2.02 1N 16 11.0 212 1 3 

June 13 0 0 2.97 1.98 ]5S P| 10.0 221 1 4 
July 10 0 0 2.90 21S 29 9.8 244 2 0 
Aug 11 0 0 3.48 2.91 | SW 25 9.7 236 2 0 

Sept 13 0 0 4.12 6.45 | SW 22 11.0 177 1 4 
Oct s2 4: 12 0.6 1 4.17 2.13 | SW 20 T2et 134 4 2 
Nov 13 6.4 3 4.16 2.34 | W 25 i Raa | 78 4 14 
Dec 7 26.6 10 4.66 2.30 | W 34 14.1 59 0 28 
Year 115 | 112.7 48 | 43.13 6.45 | SW 18 11.9 | 1,857 7 154 
ee 
1 Experimental Farm data; except heating factor and humidity data from airport. 2 Average date of 
last Spring frost May 16: of first Fall frost Oct. 14 8 Two directions of equal prevalence. 4 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 37 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Hauirax, N.S.1—44°39’/N, 63°34’/W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 83 Freer 
—.ese—ee——eea@s@a®=“=saoaqoqoO=><«qo 
Arr TEMPERATURE Peanie Rewative Houmipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |—_————__|_____—___|________I “Days | 0200 | os00 | 1400 | 2000 
Daily | waxi- | Mini- Maxi- | Mini. | Highest] Lowest Below |A.8.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T. 
teas en Tou eh ate Ane ce vm 

= Ree ——_—. — ——___. 

a 2 “18. SE oH SE: “2 No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
pans... 2 24.4 32.0 1GAa 49 —3 Vy —17 1,262 79 82 69 77 
Feb. 23.4 31.0 143), 7 46 —2 54 —21 1,180 78 81 63 72 
Mar 31e2 38.2 24.2 54 8 70 —10 1,042 78 (ir 60 71 
Apr 39.5 47.0 32.0 64 22 83 i 765 81 76 60 73 
May 49.5 58.4 40.6 7p 31 90 22, 484 85 76 62 74 
June 58.1 67.1 49.1 84 40 94 32 226 87 rir 63 76 
July 65.0 73.8 56.3 85 49 99 33 55 89 81 64 79 
Aug 65.1 73.4 56.8 85 48 94 39 58 88 82 65 80 
Sept 59.2 67.0 51.4 81 39 94 29 190 87 82 65 81 
@ect..... 50.0 Diao 42.6 71 29 88 19 469 84 82 63 78 
Nov 40.2 46.8 3367 61 20 75 4 745 84. 84 71 80 
Dec 29.0 35.5 2250 O2 5 62 —14 1,109 78 80 68 75 
Year 44.6 52.3 36.8 88 —d 89 —?21 7,585 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER | PEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent} Aver- 
ed ee 
Mean Mean Mean Direc- Bee f f f 
Amount Days Amount Days Amount ey tio ey hoa hake tea Dae 
Hours 
in. No. in, No. in. in. 

At ieee 38.45 9 Ved 9 O16 2.59 | NW 31 ies 95 3 29 
Feb. 2.36 7 16.0 9 3.96 2.37 | NW 38 IPAS: 113 0 28 
Mar one 9 11.0 Wi 4.33 2.24 | NW 29 114 148 3 25 
Apr 4.02 11 4.6 4 4.48 2.54 | NW 26 11:5 152 1 15 
May 4.35 14 0.1 3 4.36 3.56 | NW,SW4| 16 9.9 200 1 1 
June 4.32 13 0 0 4.32 3.24 |SW 20 8.8 212 1 0 
July 3.62 12 0 0 38.62 2.99 | SW 26 foadh 239 2 0 
Aug. 4.06 10 0 0 4.06 3.61 | SW 24 7.8 219 2 0 
Sept 4.61 ff 0 0 4.61 9.40 | NW 23 8.7 169 1 0 
eboy... 5.10 11 OFZ 3 Deez, 2.90 | NW 27 10.0 152 3 1 
Nov 4.78 14 2.5 iD, 5.03 2.40 | NW 28 11.0 89 9 
Dec 3.95 9 12.6 a I All 2.94 | NW 28 12.4 88 26 
Year...| 47.85 | 126 64.1 38 | 54.26 9.40 | NW 24 10.3 | 1,876 8 134 
a eS 
1 City data; except wind data from Dartmouth airport. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 13; 


of first Fall frost Oct. 12. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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a eee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norsz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Sypney, N.S.1—46°10’N, 60°03’W. AurirupE ABovE M.S.L.: 197 FEET 
a oN—om—_o_ee—m—=—=— 
Arr TEMPERATURE ie he RevatrvE HumipiTy 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


—|—_—_——_—_————-] Days 0200 | 0800 | 1400 | 2000 


Mean |——— 
Daily Mazin’ | Manis) Maxi | Mant Hite Lowe Po A.S.T.| A.S.T.|A.S.T.| A.S.T. 


mum 
| I a ee eh Me corded | corded 


ot °F °F hy i oh. ok No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
CEN Pa paid 30.2 15.2 47 —2 58 —25 1,310 86 86 78 86 
Feb. 19.8 28.3 11.3 43 —5 59 —25 1,280 86 86 76 86 
Mar 27.6 SOME 20.2 50 2 65 —24 1,160 87 82 70 82 
Apr 36.5 44.1 28.9 63 17 81 0 850 88 80 69 83 
May 46.6 56.3 37.0 vhs) 28 89 20 570 90 78 69 84 
June 56.2 66.5 46.0 83 35 94 rat 270 92 85 66 83 
July. 65.0 74.9 55.0 87 44 92 30 60 93 80 65 85 
Aug. 64.8 73.9 55.8 86 44 98 36 80 93 82 67 88 
Sept 58.0 66.4 49.6 81 of 90 28 220 92 85 69 88 
Oct... 7.5 48.6 56.0 41.1 71 29 81 22 510 92 85 64 86 
Nov 39.0 45.3 32.8 60 21 72 6 780 89 88 77 88 
Dec 28.7 34.5 22.9 51 9 60 —10 1,130 86 87 78 85 

Year. 42.8 51.0 34.6 89 —9 98 —25 8,220 wae re ce eA 
i ne ey 
BRIGHT _ | FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- a TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent] 4 yo, 
= M Me M 
Met per. | Speed | No. | No. a 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- as (miles of of of 
Amount] ?2Y8] Amount| ~278| Amount pay ti Pa is per Hours | Days Days 
&€ | hour) 
Hours 
in. No. in. No. in. in. 

alleen Zoe 7 23.4 12 4.86 2. 25 WW 34 14.4 69 3 30 
Feb. 1.89 6 iy 12 4.41 1.60 | W 28 14.2 97 0 28 
Mar 2.41 8 17.4 9 4.15 1.39 | N 22 12.4 122 3 30 
Apr. ARCH | 11 9.0 5 o.4i OFAN 21 1229 139 3 24 
May 3.63 13 0.4 1 3.67 2.6618 21 L252 182 1 5 

June 5.15 13 0 0 3.18 2.02 | SW 20 LTO 208 1 3 
July 2.98 11 0 0 2.98 2.55 | SW 33 LUST 258 2 0 
Aug. 3.92 10 0 0 3.92 2.37 | SW 24 11.0 218 2, 0 

Sept 4.30 14 0 0 4.30 3.58 | SW 29 Lies 7 1 3 
eict...¢. 5.20 14 0.2 3 5.22 2.32 |}SW,W4| 21 13.6 144 3 4 
Nov 4.66 15 one 2 4.98 3.83 | W 21 1332 73 3 13 
Dec 3.39 9 17.8 11 Sal7 2.37 |W 32 14.0 62 0 28 
Year...| 40.95 | 131 96.6 52 | 50.61 3.83 | W 21 12.7 | 1,745 7 162 
Spe vie en ee eee 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 29; of first Fall frost Oct. 13. 


Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 39 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Yarmoutu, N.S.1—43°50’N, 66°05’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 136 FeEr 
Se—_00————————aoaoaoaoanananaoaooooaoqyqeleoOOS=~=~$<~<~$~$S<S~_ Wo 
Arr TEMPERATURE Seersally Rewative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute a 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Peel 1 Aik elt tS ee | 1 | Days | 0200 || 0800.1 1400 °.|: 9000 
Daily | waxi- Miniat Maxi Mini oe ier Fen ASSVTHAS.1.| ALS/E) ACS. T. 


mum mum mum Gt | carded corded 


$2 | Se a i ee a bet a Gee ieeeeenc | eo ee ee eee 


°F a oi “AN By Te oH No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
WA... a Ra 33.6 20.4 47 3 55 —6 1,180 85 87 80 83 
Feb. 26.2 32.6 19.7 45 5 54 —12 1,100 83 84 76 80 
Mar 32.0 38.5 26.5 52 12 66 —2 1,010 85 81 73 Le 
Apr 40.0 46.5 33.5 60 24 73 15 750 87 85 72 86 
May 48.7 56.1 41.3 67 32 76 25 510 92 83 ips 86 
June 56.0 63.5 48.4 75 40 83 31 270 92 84 78 88 
July 61.6 69.1 54.0 78 47 86 41 110 94 89 78 91 
Aug. 62.0 69.7 54.2 79 46 85 39 120 94 84 76 90 
Sept 57.2 64.5 49.8 76 Ave 83 31 230 92 90 76 90 
i ane 49.6 56.4 42.7 68 29 76 25 480 89 87 74 86 
Nov 41.0 47.3 34.8 59 21 66 10 720 88 88 79 87 
Dec 31.4 33.5 Dono 53 8 61 —ll1 1,040 85 86 80 83 
Year...| 44.4 51.3 37.6 80 0 86 —12 7,520 pa bit Bae es, 
oo ————————————SFSSSNSSSSFEFe 
Brie FR y 
PRECIPITATION Winp San. ee THERA: 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ieee 
Maxi oe ieee Gre Be 
M M M sega) (19 mn Pate il f f f 
Amount| D@¥8| Amount| D@¥5| Amount| Fall | “UC” | cent- ae Hae Date | ass 
in 24 age hour) 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 
ean..... 2.76 8 23.9 Ae, ooo 2.74 | NW 29 Woe 3 28 
Feb. 2.00 7 21.4 11 4.14 2.36 | NW 32 14.2 3 37 
Mar 2ete 8 12.6 7 3.99 3.78 | NW 26 Ba 3 24 
Apr o.47 11 4.3 Z 3.90 2.06 | NW 22 12.6 3 12 
May 3.43 11 fi 3 on 4e 2.85 | SW 20 10.9 1 1 
June SrA 11 0 0 Sool 2.69 | SW 28 10.6 4, 0 
July 3.04 9 0 3.04 2.57 | SW Sil 9.5 2 0 
Aug 3.08 9 0 0 3.08 3.98 | SW 28 OF 1 0 
Sept 3.79 10 T 3 38.79 2.61 | SW 22 10.1 1 0 
et... 3.82 10 O.1 3 3.83 1.80 | SW 20 11.4 3 1 
Nov 4.13 13 2.8 Z 4.41 4.38 | NW 20 12.0 3 10 
Dec 3.31 9 18.0 10 ae l 2.42 | NW raf ene 0 24 
Year...| 38.77 | 116 83.1 44 | 47.08 4.38 | NW 21 11.7 r | 127 
a a ae eee Nee are ee, es 
1 Combined city and airport data. ? Average date of last Spring frost May 7; of first Fall frost Oct. 14. 


8 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Cuatuam, N.B.1—47°01'N, 65°27'W. AutTITuDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 112 FEET 


Arr TEMPERATURE aoe RewativE HuMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean. |——————————— Days 0200 | 0800 | 1400 | 2000 
Daily | yaxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Highest| Lowest | Below A.8.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T.| A.S.T. 
mum | mum | mum mum |, ae Aol oe A 65°F. 
oR: eiiys ois te sant cE be ols =a No. na OKO ef tHe: p.c. sce 
Jan..... aye 23.0 QO 43 —22 De —43 1, 620 88 90 72 83 
Feb. 13.50 24.440 2A om 3 pal 55 | 390.1 1,450.1 | 86x) (S0hie 70 81 
Mar 24.8 34.3 15.4 51 —10 67 —25 250 83 81 62 74 
Apr 3620 45.7 27.4 66 13 85 4 850 84 77 60 75 
May 49.1 60.2 38.1 80 26 93 20 490 85 Ue 50 68 
June 59.5 70.6 48.4 88 3D 96 29 180 87 Fess 47 69 
July 66.5 WER S ea 90 43 98 38 40 88 77 56 73 
Aug. 64.4 75.3 53.4 89 40 102 oo 80 90 81 52 76 
Sept 56.0 66.3 45.6 82 30 93 23 270 91 84 57 82 
Oct..,.. 44.4 54.4 34.5 a2 20 84 i, 640 88 86 60 80 
Nov 32.6 40.3 24.9 60 6 70 —12 970 90 89 75 87 
Dec 18.3 2036 9.9 45 —13 61 —30 1,450 83 83 74 86 
Year 39.8 | 49.9 | 29.8 93 | —25| 102| —43] 9,290] ... zi: a. as 
Ss en 
BRIGHT _ | FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- peek TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Sees 
-_ age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M M mum Di or ae : oe Hp | ne 
ean ean ean irec- 
Amount Days} 4 mount Days} 4 mount Fall tion cent- rae Hour Dee Dae 
in 24 age | » 
Hours our) 
in No in. No in in 
Janke ee 0.69 3 20.9 11 PRT: 2.26:1 W ol 8.9 94 3 on 
Feb. 0.44 3 17.6 11 2.20 pea Pal inna 24 9.3 114 0 28 
Mar 0.92 5 15.3 10 BAS 1.98 | W 22 9.7 144 3 29 
Apr 1.91 9 8.7 4 2.78 1.83 INE,SW, ’ 
Ww 7 9.5 165 0 24 
May 2.96 13 Oe2 3 2.98 299 | NE 19 9.1 172 3 7 
June 3.68 14 0 0 3.68 1.87 | SW 26 8.6 215 2 1 
July Sa (UB: 12 0 0 3.03 1.83 |} SW 38 8.4 272 3) 0 
Aug 3.49 1 0 0 3.49 2.37 | SW 31 7.9 228 Pe 0 
Sept 3.30 12 ak 3 3.30 2.50 | SW 33 8.4 191 1 3 
O20 ropa 3.66 12 1.0 3 Boe 2.10 | SW 28 9.0 152 11 
Nov Paro 10 8.2 5 Sy 9.54 | SW,W5| 23 8.8 91 3 24 
Dec 1.03 5 16.6 9 2.69 1.48 | W 28 8.9 91 0 30 
Year 27.86 | 110 88.5 50 | 36.71 2.54 | SW 24 8.9 | 1,929 8 188 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 21, of first Fall frost Sept. 28. 
3 Average less than 0.5 days. ‘Three directions of equal prevalence. 5 Two directions of equal 


prevalence. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norg.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Moncton, N.B.1—46°07’N, 64°41’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 248 Fert 


Arr TEMPERATURE HEATING 
Bicron Reuative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


High L Bene AST AST es AST 
4 ease : ees ighest| Lowest elow Soe BS) Va Ware )o Del ie el ad BA fs Ws el Des 
Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Ges Re: 65°F. 

corded | corded 


mum mum mum mum 


°F sd th °F “4h oh, No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
25.0  y- 45 —14 63 —32 1,520 87 88 77 83 
25.4 tne, 45 —13 59 —33 1,380 85 88 74 78 
34.9 18.1 54 —2 66 —25 1,190 83 82 63 75 
46.0 28.6 68 17 83 4 830 85 78 59 74 
60.6 38.6 80 25 91 20 480 86 75 55 71 
69.4 47.4 89 34 94 25 200 87 77 57 72 


Sa Ss ae a (ae ee el (eee: hae meet coetar cad Geemeeeree, eer] Go ee ss eS a Ses, See 


BRIGHT THun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER | LEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ers 
Masi OES te ee 
Mean D an Fall Direc- | P at (miles of of of 
Amount] ~2YS! Amount aay tion ae "| per Hours | Days Days 
8¢ | hour 
Hours 
in No. in in 
24.8 8 2.96 2.18 | W 31 14.6 105 3 30 
ba | 9 3.58 2.80 | W 26 14.5 123 0 28 
GES 6 3.15 1.74 | W 21 13.9 144 3 29 
15.1 4 3.16 1.80 | SW 19 13.9 162 3 23 
0.4 3 3.41 1.84 | SW 19 12.8 207 1 9 
T 3 3.66 2.29 | SW 26 11.9 205 3 Zz 
0 0 2.94 1.89 | Sw 37 11.2 228 4 3 
0 0 3.24 2.59 | SW 33 11.0 219 Z 3 
0 0 3.80 1.90 | SW 32 Lez 159 1 5 
1.0 1 3.24 1.60 | SW 20 13.0 145 1 15 
6.6 3 4.33 2.08 | W 22, 12.8 92 3 23 
Let ia 3.50 1.85 | W 34 14.0 88 0 30 
108.4 38 | 40.97 2.80 | SW 24 12.9 | 1,877 12 194 


1 Airport data; except combined extreme temperature data from city and airport and bright sunshine data from 
Fredericton Experimental Farm. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 1; of first Fall frost Sept. 14. 
3 Average less than 0.5 days. 


42 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Se 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Saint JoHN, N.B.1—45°17/N, 66°04’W. AurirupE ABovE M.S.L.: 119 Feet 
ee eee SSS SO EOOSaeaww’wwV_»s"nw——_>_—™- 2 ———————— ae 
Arr TEMPERATURE Hae Re,ativE HuMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Days 0200 | 0800 | 1400 | 2000 


Marie | Minion boMaxion| odfini- Highest Lament Pape ASP ACS IAS VAS. Us 


m 
mum | mum | mum um | corded | corded 


eS eS | nn ee 


AD °F °F “i oi. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
28.0 11.5 46 —9 5D —22 1,400 83 75 77 
28.4 124 43 —6 al —20 1,270 83 70 74 
36.7 22.3 51 3 62 —10 1,100 80 67 72 
46.2 31.6 61 20 75 6 780 79 65 76 
GT RAY 40.8 72 32 87 26 500 80 66 77 
64.7 48.4 79 41 89 35 250 83 70 81 
69.8 Sauk 81 48 89 40 110 86 71 82 
69.9 54.5 81 48 90 42 110 88 70 83 
63.9 49.4 76 38 93 SL 250 88 68 84 
54.7 40.9 69 28 84 20 530 86 67 82 
43.5 30.9 oi 14 70 —9 830 88 75 83 
31.8 17.4 49 —3 59 —21 1, 250 85 74 79 


eB | a | | | eee re 


BRIGHT] Tyun- FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent iar 
: age Mean | Mean Mean 
a af ae a os Par: aS No: N a NY: 
ean ean irec- mi 
Days} 4 mount Days} 4 mount Fall tion cent, nee’ ae Dae Dass 
in 24 age hour) 
Hours 
No in No in in 

7 205.5 11 4.55 1.58 | NW 47 13 113 3 30 
6 18.5 11 3.42 2.12 | NW 46 13.5 1a 0 27 
8 13.9 9 3.93 2.35 | NW 38 T2750 156 3 26 
11 6.0 4 3.62 2.241 NW oe ies 162 1 16 
15 T 3 3.42 Ors 22 9.5 204 1 2, 
14 0 0 3.64 2.96 | SE 26 8.5 202 2 0 
14 0 0 3.28 2.38 | SE 29 ae 211 3 0 
13 0 0 3.89 3.54 | SE Path a8 210 2 0 
14 0 0 4.19 2.72 | NW 27 9.1 168 1 0 
13 0.4 3 4.47 2.50 | NW 2 10.6 147 1 3 
13 5.1 4 4.61 3.61 | NW 35 12 100 3 16 
9 15.6 8 4,37 2.06 | NW 46 13.6 102 3 28 
137 89.0 47 | 47.39 3.61 | NW 30 10.7 | 1,902 11 148 
1 Observatory data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 4; of first Fall frost Oct. 16. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 43 
nr ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


BAGOTVILLE, QuE.'—48°20’N, 71°00’W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 536 Ferr 
—.: 1. Toe ee 
Arr TEMPERATURE sae Reative Houmripitry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


“Maxi | Mini. [Highest] Lowest| Below [mr |B Sr./ue-r| more 
any : Ae ighest|} Lowest elow 8.1.) E.S.T.| E.8.T.| E.S.T. 
Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- ee Re. 65°F, 
corded | corded 


PLES TASER |e Lamesa peer igaccmamees| maces caves > | epee ccepeeseess |e cosas (eee a a elaine (ieee Sa a i | es 


mum mum mum 


ay 4 tb oF oF, oH, No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
—7.1 40 —31 55 —4l1 1,950 86 90 84 90 
—3.8 40 —30 49 —46 1, 710 85 88 82 88 

9.1 47 —18 62 —26 1,450 fie 76 76 83 

26.0 63 10 77 —12 940 80 78 62 73 

37.6 84 23 90 15 570 80 75 52 62 

48.6 88 32 94 28 220 84 78 54 65 

52.8 92 4] 96 39 80 85 82 59 70 

51.4 87 40 95 35 120 86 84 60 75 

47.4 84 27 89 20 370 89 87 62 78 

32.5 72 20 83 14 740 82 87 65 78 

21-5 54 5 69 —9 1,160 84 89 77 86 

4.6 41 —23 59 —30 1,730 86 90 85 91 


“5 Tel ESPCR commm a] (URGES ceriaeamacaa| |icieeaiee Macscaveam icuimeeamemcccrremal llimeseaasameseceer oem a a a ee cay | es Se) | 


BRIGHT] pa yy_ | EREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- ak TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent | Aver- 
pics en mens Seed | Senseo ae adariete ag e 
Maxi- Speed ee Mesn Mean 
Mean an Direc- ema of. of. of. 
Hrkount Days Amount Blee tio es hour) Hours | Days Days 
Hours 
in No in in 
DAS If 14 2.89 1.80 | W 47 10.9 0 31 
25.5 12 2.68 1.25 | W 46 Tt 0 28 
19.8 9 veal 1.40 | W 41 9.5 30 
9.3 5 Pili 1.23 | W 39 11.5 24 
ibaa! 1 2.74 1.23 | W 37 1225 9 
aT 3 4.58 2.85 | E 31 10.8 2 2 
0 0 4.16 1.68 | W 38 9.9 3 0 
0 0 3.62 1.88 | W 38 9.3 3 0 
T 3 3.0L 2.75 | W 34 9.9 1 3 
1.9 2 2.78 1.53 | W 35 10.6 3 14 
15.9 9 Be0e 1.20 | E 3 14 3 26 
=i Mel | 13 3.69 1.75 | W 45 11.6 0 31 
sine 130.3 65 | 38.72 2.85 | W 39 10.7 9 198 
ee et re BR 
1 Airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 1; of first Fall frost Sept. 16. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 


44 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


ee SS ee ae 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-82. 


Knos Lake, Que.—54°49/N, 66°49’W. AutirupE ABovE M.S.L.: 1,681 FEET 
nnn 
Arr TEMPERATURE tag RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Matt OM ee eee 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Mean ———————} Days | 0200 | 0800 1400 | 2000 
Daily | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Highest] Lowest] Below | A.S.T.|A.S.T.| A.S.T.|A.S.T. 


e- e- 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 


a a ch a er | SO Ne | 


oH Ag SH “18 °F SR) Bel. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Jan. —11.9 | —3.2 |—20.6 23 —44 40 —55 2,410 
Feb. —6.7 3.7 |-17.1 Daf —43 39 —59 2,040 
Mar 7.0 16.9 | —3.0 40 —32 49 —42 1,810 
Apr 21.3 30.2 12.4 44 —10 47 —33 1,300 
May 34.0 42.5 25.4 64 10 83 4 910 85 78 65 71 
June 48.7 58.1 39.3 74 24; 83 18 450 86 76 60 66 
July 5D; L 64.0 46.2 80 35 88 32 300 85 77 61 70 
Aug. 51.4 59.4 43.4 75 BS 83 31 410 84 ri; 58 71 
Sept 42.2 48.9 35.5 69 23 15 15 670 90 85 69 82 
Oetss..% 30.8 36.9 24.6 54 8 63 —2 1,080 
Nov 1555 22.4 9.1 40 —17 46 —32 1,500 
Dec —0.4 7.7 | —8.4 34 —35 41 —49 2,010 
Year 23.9 32.3 15.5 83 —48 88 —59 | 14,890 2.3 este ae ae 
a 
Bria _ | FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sune! sees TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES! 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent] 4 yor- 
Maxi = heseees | ee | ae 
Mean |p Mean ave Mean Fall Direc- ai (miles of of of 
Amount] 25] Amount 4YS) A mount ay tio Conti eeper Hours | Days Days 
ase | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 
aN oo ets « 0.01 2 15.8 12 1.59 1.00 | NW 29 11.4 0 31 
Feb. 0.01 2 1537 9 1.58 1.00 |} NW 36 9.4 0 28 
Mar 0.05 1 18.5 21 1.90 0.70 | NW 31 11.5 0 31 
Apr 0.19 1 Bish 13 1.36 0.69 | NW 24 9.1 0 29 
May 0.48 5 7.8 bal 1.26 1.10 | NW 25 10.2 0 25 
June 2.79 14 One 3 oud 1.09 | SE 24 10.3 1 7 
July. 3.52 19 At 2 a.02 1.42 | NW 28 9.9 2 0 
Aug. 3.45 19 0.3 2 3.48 1.53 | NW 28 10.7 1 2 
Sept 2.18 13 8.9 4 3.07 1.19 | NW 30 8.6 1a 
Octo... 1.52 9 14.2 11 2.94 1.40 | NW 27 iPet 25 
Nov 0.38 2 21.4 21 2.52 0.95 | NW A 10.4 0 30 
Dec 0.11 2 fst 16 1,22 0.85 | NW 31 9.5 0 31 
Year...| 14.69 85 | 128.6 | 121 | 27.55 1.53 | NW 28 10.2 4 248 
Rie 2 Ge Ee ee en ee ee eS 


1 Average date of last Spring frost June 21; of first Fall frost Aug. 30. 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 45 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


MonrTREAL, QuE.'—45°30'N, 73°34’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 187 Freer 
Arr TEMPERATURE Ne RewativeE Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute R? 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |—H——_—_ | —__—_______|____________| Days 0100 | 0700 | 1300 | 1900 
Daily Maxie} wring. arash oie Highest] Lowest Below E.S.T.|E.S.T./E.S.T./E.S.T. 
mum | mum | mum | mum |, ase eee 65°F. 
Aa °F °F oF; 2 t SH bl a No p.c p.c p.c p.c 

[ee 15.4 2200 8.2 43 —12 a9 —27 1, 540 80 80 74 76 
Feb.. 16.4 23.6 9.3 40 —8 EY / —29 1,370 78 80 66 71 
Mar... 28.0 34.6 DLS 52 1 77 —20 1,150 ta: 79 60 68 
Apr... 41.6 49.5 33.8 72 20 86 2 700 78 75 64 64 
May 55.6 64.3 46.9 82 34 94 23 300 78 74 52 60 
June 65.6 14,2 56.9 88 45 94 34 50 80 (fh) 54 62 
July... 70.4 78.7 O21 89 53 97 46 10 80 77 53 62 
Aug... 68.2 76.3 60.1 88 50 96 43 40 80 78 53 64 
Sept... 59.6 67.1 52.0 83 39 91 32 180 83 83 56 71 
ets... 48.0 54.9 41.2 73 28 84 19 530 82 85 59 72 
Nov... Sore 40.6 29.7 60 12 2 —18 890 81 83 69 79 
Dec... 20.7 26.7 14.7 45 —7 59 —29 1,370 81 82 74 79 


BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- pues ~ | TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent) 4... 
Maxi- age Mean | Mean Mean 
: Per- | Speed | No. No. No. 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- t (miles of of of 
Amount] -~2Y5| Amount YS) Amount sae 4 ti , Si) per Hours | Days Days 
se | hour 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 

wats. ss. 1.16 5 23.8 14 3.54 1.75 | SW 25 12.6 79 0 30 
Feb 0.57 5 DALE GS 14 Pa (oe 1.20 | W 26 P27, 102 0 28 
Mar 1.46 6 18.0 11 3220 1.67 | SW 2a 125 145 1 25 
Apr Dike 11 6.5 a ay | 1.62 |SW 25 12e3 167 1 10 
May a0) 13 T 3 3.30 2.04 | SW 26 112 203 24 1 
June 3.76 13 0 0 3.76 2.68 | SW 33 9.9 222 4 0 
July 3.97 13 0 0 3.97 2.71 | SW 37 9.3 244 5 0 
Aug 3.48 10 0 0 3.48 2.98 | SW 35 9.1 223 4 0 
Sept Boia 12 Te 3 3 14 1.94 | SW 29 9.7 170 2 0 
Wet... 6. 3.00 16 0.7 1 3.40 3.39 | SW 26 10.5 126 ] 3 
Nov 3.00 10 9.2 6 3.92 2.08 | SW 74) 11.5 69 0 17 
Dec 125 6 21.1 13 3.36 1.96 | W 29 11.9 61 3 29 
Year...| 31.72 | 118 | 100.8 62 | 41.80 3.09 | SW 28 11.1 | 1,811 20 143 
1 McGill Observatory data; except humidity and wind data from Dorval airport. 2 Average date of 


last Spring frost Apr. 28; of first Fall frost Oct. 17. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 


46 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Deen ee ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32, 


QuEBEC, QuE.'—46°48’N, 71°13’W. AutitupE ABovE M.8.L.: 296 FEET 
Se eee 
Arr TEMPERATURE Hee ReuativE HumipitTy 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


: ame : als ighest| Lowest elow 8. 1.-| B.S. L.)sH.8.0.| 2.8. 2. 
Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- ae Re 65°F, 
corded | corded 


Deen ee ee ee ee Oe ee a a a 


mum mum mum mum 


“Ae “Ah °F on “AD, SE. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 

19% 4.8 39 —16 52 —34 1, 640 86 89 81 84 
20.8 6.1 38 —13 53 —32 1,460 90 88 vt) 83 
31.8 17.9 47 —4 64 —23 1, 250 83 85 67 77 
45.1 30.7 66 16 80 —2 810 81 80 66 73 
61.1 42.8 80 30 91 18 400 81 75 55 67 
C157 Saul 86 41 94 31 100 84 78 56 68 


BRIGH 
IGHT] PauN FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- ~ | TEMPERA- 
SHINE | DER TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4 vor. 
a : a M M Mean 
Me: . seed | Ne lee clea 
D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- oe (miles of of of 
ayS) A mount| ~2Y§| Amount] = tion COV? pen Hours | Days Days 
in 24 age | 
Hours Our 
No in No in in 
3 28.9 16 3.63 2.64 | W 29 10.0 82 0 31 
1 25.1 14 2.80 1.69 | W 29 10.3 104 0 28 
5 20.4 12 2.95 1.30 | NE 27 10.8 142 3 28 
10 11.0 6 3.29 1.81 | NE 32 10.0 161 1 18 
13 0.3 3 3.55 1.36 | NE 33 10.3 191 2 2 
14 T 3 4.50 4.11 |] SW 26 8.3 200 4 0 
14 0 0 4.40 2.95 | SW 31 7.2 221 5 0 
12 0 0 4.41 5.17 | SW 26 den 206 3 0 
12 0 0 4.21 2.86 | W 26 7.5 155 1 3 
12 1.2 1 Bake 1.76 | W 28 8.3 119 3 4 
9 13.0 9 4.00 2.07 | W 28 9.7 67 0 20 
4 2022 15 3.30 1.76 | W 30 9.6 66 0 31 
32.39 | 109 | 123.7 73 | 44.76 5.17 | W,SW4| 24 9.1] 1,714 16 162 
a NY ea i i a ik ee Det ele a ke eee el a ee ee 
1 Observatory data; except humidity data from Ancienne Lorette airport. 2 Average date of last Spring 
frost May 11; of first Fall frost Oct. 5. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal pre- 


valence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 47 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Staticns—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Supr Ines, QuE.1—50°13/N, 66°16'W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 190 Freer 
Arr TEMPERATURE Ebay RELATIVE Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute an “7 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Mean PT eae ern eee ee Days 0200 0800 1400 2000 
Daily Masdt 1 Mintle Madee lo Mine pranest Loves: poe A.S.T.|A.S.T.}A.S.T.|A.S.T. 
corded | corded 


~_ OS | SE SE J EES TE 


°F oT oh ah SE “an ih No p.c p.c p-c p.c 
4 3:2 13.5 | —7.1 36 —3l 4] —46 1,860 88 89 82 89 
Feb... 6.9 18.0 | —4.2 38 —26 51 —37 1,610 88 88 79 87 
Mar... 17.8 25 i ted 43 —16 49 —25 1,420 84 82 74 84 
et... 30.9 38.7 P45 °Ri | 50 6 56 —12 1,010 80 78 73 80 
May... 41.5 49.6 33.4 66 26 75 11 710 84 71 66 76 
June... 51.8 60.9 42.7 77 32 90 27 380 82 73 65 va 
July 59.2 67.6 50.8 80 41 90 35 170 88 78 68 76 
Aug 57.8 67.1 48.5 79 37 87 31 230 89 79 66 81 
Sept 49.1 57.8 40.4 74 2h 85 28 460 89 83 69 83 
Oct..... 38.6 46.5 30.7 61 16 72 9 810 86 83 68 83 
Nov 26.5 30.0) 19.5 49 —3 59 —20 1,110 83 85 75 86 
Dec 12.0 20.9 ool 39 —19 49 —33 1,600 89 89 83 88 


BriGuHt FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION Winn Sun- tee N- | TeMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent RS 
Masi Tle ae Perit ee 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall, Direc- a (miles of of of 
Amount} ~#YS| Amount] 7295} Amount Ba 4 tion he Bh per Hours | Days Days 
8¢ | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 

wan... 0.35 2 37.8 15 4.13 2.60 | N 30 HSS 0 Bu 
Feb 0.16 1 35.8 12 3.74 1.551 N 22 1D Be 0 28 
Mar 0.29 2 28.0 9 3.09 2.00 | N Pee ZG 0 31 
Apr 1.29 6 9.0 5 2-209 1.90 | N 18 11.0 3 PATE 
May 3.07 10 0.8 1 alo 1.93 | E 21 11.0 3 13 
June 2.95 12 4p 3 2.95 1.83 | E eer 9.3 1 2 
July 4.47 14 0 0 4.47 3.04 | EB 18 8.9 2 0 
Aug 3.34 11 0 0 3.34 3.01 | NW 13 9.2 Z 0 
Sept Sag th 12 T 3 ous 3.79 | NW 18 10.2 0 4 
Ort... Aa de 9 3u0 2 3.07 2.09 | NW 20 9.7 0 18 
Nov... 2.14 5 TSa5 8 38.99 2.24 | NW 21 11.3 0 26 
Dec 0.83 2 32.6 11 4.09 1.90 | NW 25 ibs 3 0 30 
Year...| 25.39 86 | 165.5 63 | 41.94 | 3.49 | NW 17 10.8 5 210 
1 Airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 4; of first Fall frost Sept. 10. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 


48 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


nn nnn nee SEER me 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


KapusKASING, ONT.1—49°25’N, 82°23’W. AutirupE ABovE M.S.L.: 715 FEET 
Eee eee 
Arr TEMPERATURE TeSys Revatrve Humipity 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Maniet | MGAL |: MasieceMinis Highest Lowest! Below |E.S.T./E.S.T.|E.S.T.|E.S.T. 


= Re- 65°F. 
mum | mum | mum | MuM | corded | corded 


ee a a a a | 


19.4 67 —4 85 | —23] 1,030 78 80 59 62 
57.6 | 33.9 82 19 92 9 600 82 81 56 60 
69.4 | 45.1 87 30 96 20 240 84 81 56 60 


43.4 | 22.3 91; —42 101 | —53 | 11,750 


E 
BRIGHT Taos FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- nee TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4 Jo, 
Pea tear el Co ae ee ae Mean | Mean Mean 
M M mum Di Pe ag LAL oe 3s 
n ean rec- 
Days eiccute Days Aron tay tod ene grees Hone Daye Dave 
a8¢ | hour) 
Hours 
No in No in in 

19.3 17 1.99 1.5015 22 9.7 gs 0 on 
go | 15 tod 1.10 |] NW 25 9.9 103 0 28 
1 14.2 12 1.64 1.40 | NW 22 10.3 183 0 29 
4 8.3 7 1.65 1.19 | NW 21 10.2 170 3 24 
14 2.6 2 2529 2.20] N 21 9.8 202 14 
13 T 3 219 1.83 | SW 18 9.5 216 2 
14 0 0 3.32 1.87 | SW 21 9.0 234 5 0 

10 0 0 OaLe 2.54 1 S,SW4 20 8.5 196 4 3 
12 0.6 1 3.20 2.28 18S 24 9.7 132 2 6 
9 Sak 4 yes | 1.86 1S 22 10.3 90 1 14 
5 15.6 16 2.36 1 ioe Pal 10.0 45 3 27 
1 19.0 1 ¥/ 2:08 1.40 | NW 22 9.8 50 0 31 
83 95.8 91 | 27.99 2.54 | NW 19 9.7 | 1,646 16 206 
ae a eee a Se ——————————————— ed 
1 Experimental Farm data; except humidity and wind data from airport. 2 Average date of last Spring 
frost June 14; of first Fall frost Sept. 5. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal 


prevalence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 49 
ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norg.—Flor full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Lonvon, Ont.1—43°02’N, 81°09/W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 912 Freer 


HEatInG 


Arg TEMPERATURE Retative Humiviry 


Factor 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
—— || Days 0100 | 0700 | 1300 | 1900 


: ta: : ‘ni. | Highest] Lowest] Below ]E.S.T.|E.S.T.|E.S.T.|E.S.T. 
Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Re Re 65°F. 
corded | corded 


oR 7 fee eee ea eee eet See eee Sees le ee ee | ee ne ey (eee 


on ob on 2 °F oH No p.c p.c p.c p.c 

29.5 15.5 46 —6 62 —26 17320 89 91 82 86 
29.6 14.7 46 —5 59 —27 1,210 89 91 79 85 
39.9 23.5 61 4 79 —19 1,040 84 87 70 78 
52.9 33.5 75 20 87 0 650 82 84 61 71 
65.6 43.4 83 29 94 23 330 84 82 61 70 
76.1 53.7 90 38 99 30 90 87 83 61 70 
81.0 58.3 93 45 102 35 20 87 84 58 68 
79.3 56.7 91 43 106 34 40 88 88 58 71 


BRIGHT TrHun- | HREBZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Ve 
Makes | age Mean | Mean Mean 
: vtean | 2 | Direo- | Per-| Seed | No | No. | No 
ea ean irec- mile fe) fe) fo) 
Days Amount] ~2Y§| Amount ee tio ae per Hours | Days Days 
Hours hour 
No in No in in 

7f 18.9 13 38.45 1.28 | SW 23 11.8 61 3 30 
5 16.5 13 2.81 1.38 | W 23 11.9 90 0 28 
8 10.0 9 2.91 1.70 | W 20 12.6 129 1 26 
itn! 0) 3 2.97 1.57 | NW 19 11.9 167 2 17 
12 0.2 3 38.05 1.64 | NW 19 9.9 234 3 2 
11 0 0 3.40 3.22 |SW,NW4| 18 8.7 242 4 0 
10 0 0 Hea | 2.48 | NW 19 td 278 ¢ 0 
9 0 0 2.78 1.68 | NW 17 Thos 253 4 0 

11 LL: 3 Oeol 38.28 | SW 20 8.6 175 4 3 
11 1.0 il 2.84 2.24 | SW 22 9.0 153 1 5 
10 10.8 6 ORO 1.93 | SW 28 L120 76 3 19 
Z 16.6 13 3.30 1.69 |] SW 29 ippeat 64 3 29 
...| 380.54 | 112 77.0 58 | 38.24 3.28 | SW 20 10.1 | 1,922 26 156 
eh ee et 
1 Combined city and airport data. ? Average date of last Spring frost May 16; of first Fall frost Oct. 1. 


8 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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a Se 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Nortu Bay, Onv.'—46°19’N, 79°28'W. AuTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 662 FEET 
ee ———eeeeaeeeeeaa0_ .0—0— SSS oem eS eee 
Arr TEMPERATURE eee RevativE HumIpITy 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
___ | — ____——_] Day 010 0700 1300 1900 
Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Pe E.S.T. E.S.T. E.S.T. E.S.T. 
seme sri ae carlo Sordett 3 
“10 cE Ey 1 °F No. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
—0.1 39 —28 55 —43 1, 690 91 91 81 89 
180 41 —26 55 —42 1,490 91 90 75 84 
13.4 52 —15 75 —35 1,280 83 86 67 74 
27.8 69 10 82 —7 810 76 76 57 65 
40.4 80 2d 90 i 420 81 78 58 64 
50.6 87 36 97 21 120 85 81 60 67 
55.5 89 43 99 35 40 88 85 63 71 
53.4 87 40 94 32 90 90 88 63 77 
46.0 82 30 94 23 270 90 91 67 81 
35.9 72 21 82 9 620 88 91 67 80 
24.6 58 4 70 —15 1,000 87 90 75 84 
7.9 42 —22 57 —46 1,510 91 93 83 88 


ee ees eee ee [ns Ce eee ee | ae] bare | Mak SMM alia. Lif 


BRIGHT FREEZING 
THUN- 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- wee TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Meee 
Maxi 1 gets) ee | ea eee 
Mean De Mean Fall. Direc- ne (miles of of of 
Amount Y8) Amount| =. tion Sr per Hours | Days Days 
in 24 age | hour) 
Hours 
in No. in in 
16.1 11 2.02 1.19 | N,E? 18 10.8 0 31 
14.3 14 1.68 1.03 | N 20 1185 0 28 
12.0 10 2.02 1.05 | N,SW? 19 1187 4 29 
4.3 3 Dh Se 1.27 | SW PA 11.6 | 20 
0.1 4 BEST 1.55 | SW 23 10.7 1 5 
0 0 3.39 2.15 | SW 31 10.0 4 4 
0 0 3.85 3.20 | SW 33 9.2 6 0 
0 0 2.66 2.72 | SW 26 10.0 3 0 
0 0 3.84 2.95 | SW 22 10.1 3 3 
Le3 1 2.91 2.49 | SW 21 10.6 1 9 
8.1 8 Dao 1.25 ]1N 17 10.8 4 22 
Piso 12 2.10 1.37.1 N 16 10.6 0 30 
71.5 59 | 32.45 3.20 | SW 21 10.6 19 177 
1 City data; except humidity and wind data from airport. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 22; 


of first Fall frost Sept. 24. 3 Two directions of equal prevalence. 4 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Otrawa, Ont.'!—45°24'N, 75°43/W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 260 Ferer 


HEATING 
Atm TEMPERATURE Ficnon Rewative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


— eh ere. Ore: | 0700'..| “1300 I" T9800 
Maxi- | Mini- | Maxie | Minj- | Highest] Lowest] Below |E.S.T.|E.S.T.|E.S.T./E.S.T. 


Re- Re- 65°F . 
mum | mum | mum | mum | (Sod corded 


sae Fa | Sarr aad (Sees Saal beaenagy geamacan |Saoeagpe apemneal {meme caoecmeeen (acearesseeeeral (Ce A S| Se Se | eee ee | See 


°F or) ad oF i Sh No p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
20.8 3.2 41 —23 54 —35 1, 640 80 79 de 79 
yy aay 3.2 40 —21 54 —35 1,450 80 85 69 75 
33.6 16.8 50 —9 78 —34 1,220 78 82 62 70 
49.8 31.2 73 16 87 —5 730 74 ta 54 64 
65.3 43.2 83 28 95 21 330 78 (hs 53 64 
15.2 53.0 89 39 98 33 70 81 78 55 65 
79.8 57.5 91 45 101 38 30 84 79 52 64 
77.8 55.0 90 41 100 35 60 84 83 52 66 
68.8 47.9 85 ol 102 24 200 85 88 56 ie 
55.4 36.8 75 21 87 14 580 84 87 60 74 
39.8 26.3 61 5 71 —11 970 81 81 69 78 
24.6 10.1 44 —18 61 —38 1,460 82 82 (ys 78 


5) Gens anes ae hamecsag (Rca REeeaeeD IGEIRGERSreeeal femaeeeemrremme: Gemaceeroeeeen (ee aE Seen eee ae ae 


BRIGHT Tuun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER | PEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES2 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent hvex 
Maxi Smet ceegl oea eee 
Mean D Mean Fall Direc- a (miles of of of 
Amount YS! A mount * ti sige a per Hours | Days Days 
in 24 age | hour 
Hours 
in No. in in 
18.7 11 2.67 1.16 | NW 22 11.0 92 0 31 
16.9 12 2.20 1.10 } NW 23 11.4 116 0 28 
14.4 9 2.81 1.90 | NW 21 11.6 151 3 28 
4.8 5 2.62 1.90 | NW 21 11.4 185 1 15 
iT 3 2.84 2.99 | NW 18 10.4 228 3 
0 0 3.43 3.05 | SW 21 9.5 250 5 0 
0 0 3.53 2.82 | SW 24 8.9 274 6 0 
0 0 2.97 3.56 | SW 22 8.6 249 4 0 
4b 3 Bh 1 3.67 | SW 20 9.5 177 2 2 
0.6 2.70 1.99 | SW 20 10.0 137 1 8 
ye | 5 2.97 1.44 | NW 20 10.7 78 3 20 
18.0 11 3.03 1.389 | NW 20 10.7 (3 0 30 
80.5 51 | 34.89 3.67 | NW 19 10.3 | 2,010 21 165 


1 Experimental Farm data; except heating factor, humidity and wind data from Uplands airport and combined 
extreme temperature data from Experimental Farm and airport. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 11; 
of first Fall frost Sept. 29. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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i 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Port ARTHUR/FortT WILLIAM, OntT.1—48°22’N, 89°19'W. ALTITUDE Axpove M.S.L.: 644 Fr. 


AtrrR TEMPERATURE Be RELATIVE HuMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |———-—-— —______—____|_____—_———__] Days 0100 | 0700 | 1300 | 1900 
Daily Maxi Mini Maxi Mini Highest Lowest Below HSL. BS: E.S.T. E.S.T. 
Z s 4 = Re- Re- 652Hs 
mum | mum mum RIUnae Fee ted | cored 
“AN SE °F 18, AB, °F Sie No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Janes 7.6 16.9 | —1.8 36 —27 48 —42 1,780 88 93 80 85 
Feb. 10.2 20.3 0.1 39 —23 ys —40 1,550 88 92 73 81 
Mari. ier 2122 30.9 LG 48 —13 i —34 1,350 87 88 68 74 
Apr 35.4 44.6 2622 66 9 83 —10 880 83 84 60 64 
May 47.4 57.8 37.0 80 24 91 16 540 87 85 55 60 
June Dita 67.8 AGtT 85 34 97 27 240 92 89 62 66 
July 63.4 74.3 52.4 89 41 104 35 90 94 93 63 69 
Aug. 61.9 72.4 51.4 87 38 96 31 120 94 95 63 ip 
Sept 53.4 62.9 43.8 80 29 89 17 340 92 94 66 79 
Occur. 42.6 Olea 3471 70 18 83 4 690 89 91 64 79 
Nov 27.0 34.0 20.1 52 —2 69 —22 1,140 86 88 73 81 
Dec 1520 PAIL 5.5 40 —20 52 —38 1,590 89 91 78 84 
Year 36.8 46.2 27.93 91 —29 104 —42 | 10,310 ee ae nee eae 
Ca EEE Sass 
BRIGHT FREEZING 
Fesnertaistox WinpD Sun- eed ~ | TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent iAnoe 
on ee Tf. janes aa i= b opaiacage Mean | Mean Mean 
M Mean Mean | ™2U> Direc Clr ae ne Be e 
ean = 
Amount Days Amount Days Amount Fall ti cen per Hours | Days Days 
n 24 age | hour) 
Hours Our: 
in No in No in in 
Janene 0.15 1 2Ar3 14 2.28 2.03 | W on 9.5 96 0 31 
Feb. 0.05 1 1357 10 1.42 1.32 | W 29 9.3 126 0 28 
Mar 0.35 1 16.1 8 1.96 1.65 | W 22, 10.0 156 1 30 
Apr 1.07 5) 10.8 5 De WS Dao Livy. 20 10.4 183 3 24 
May 2.54 10 ila 1 D9) oats 1 19 9.7 205 2 13 
June 4.12 18 0 0 4.12 1.94 | E WA 8.9 206 5 2 
July 2.89 12 0 2.89 1.28 | W 24 8.3 251 6 0 
Aug. 3.68 12 0 0 3.68 2.40 | W 25 7.8 226 6 3 
Sept 3.34 fel ‘qt 3 3.34 Dalat ayy. 27 8.6 134 3 
Oa. a. 2.44 10 1.4 1 2.58 1.84 | W 28 9.2 94 il 16 
Nov 1.36 5 11.4 8 2750 2.07 | W 31 9.6 50 3 26 
Dec 0.29 1 17.6 12 (0s 1.68 | W 40 9.5 70 0 31 
Year 22.28 87 93.4 59 | 31.62 2.73 | W 26 dl Wen 24 208 


1 Combined city and airport data; except humidity, snow and wind from Fort William airport only and bright 
sunshine data from Armstrong, Ont. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 4; of first Fall frost Sept, 7. 
3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32, 


ToRONTO, OntT.1—43°40/N, 79°24’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S8.L.: 379 Ferer 
eae=$ ——0O—“—“SOCO09@9O9aO0O0aoanoaoanawomaoqowoyoqoFoFoeoe=>=$>$$q$$QaoeeeeeSeSTSETET-:i ~ ~ ~—S 
ArRm TEMPERATURE pepe Repative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
| I] Days 010 0700 | 1300 | 1900 
Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Below BSc. E.S.T. E. S.T. E.S.T. 
mum | mum | mum | mum |, ne d eer d 65°F. 
°F °F or cE °F cK. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Sil aa 17.9 47 —4 60 —26 1,249 80 81 69 74 
30.8 iWcay 46 —2 57 —25 1,147 78 80 67 72 
39.1 25.4 58 7 80 —16 1,018 69 162 iV 63 
52.0 3000 73 23 90 is 646 67 68 50 56 
64.5 45.7 82 33 93 25 316 70 70 53 58 
75.4 DONO 89 43 97 28 73 75 73 53 57 
80.6 60.9 92 51 105 39 8 79 '/ 53 59 
78.4 59.5 91 49 102 40 29 80 79 Oe 62 


45.1} 33.2 63 18 15 —5 777 76 80 64 73 
34.2 | 22.5 50 2 61 | —22] 1,126 76 76 70 72 
55.0) 39.0 94 5 105 | —26] 7,008 


BRIGHT Tyun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER. | PEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Roce 
ae A age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M mum Di Per- | (nts No. uy No 
ean ean irec- miles fo) oO. fe) 
Days Mra Gant Days Amount ay tion a6 per Hours | Days Days 
Hours hour 
No in No. in in 

6 14.1 12 Asie 2.06 | W ie, 14.7 77 0 28 
4 13.6 10 2.31 1.66 | W 21 14.4 106 3 26 
8 9.4 7 2.58 1.69 | NW 19 13.9 149 1 22 
10 ool 3 2500 1.84 |E,NW4! 16 13.0 184 2 9 

12 0.1 3 2.65 2.04 | EB 18 10.4 223 3 3 
10 0 0 2.70 2.40 | E,SW4 17 9.1 263 4 0 
10 0 0 S220 2.56 | SW 18 8.3 286 4 0 
9 0 0 Wear) 3.22 | SW 16 8.4 256 3 0 
11 0 0 2.67 2.66 |SW,NW4) 15 9.6 201 3 0 
10 0.2 3 2.29 3.82 | SW 17 10.0 151 1 1 
10 4.3 5 2D 2.02 | SW Oe 13.0 84 1 12 
7 9.8 8 2.29 2.05 | SW 24 14.4 67 0 25 
...| 25.47 | 107 54.6 45 | 30.93 3.82 | SW 17 11.6 | 2,047 22 123 
Se eS ne Sak ee a 
1 Meteorological Headquarters Observatory data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 3; of first 


Fall frost Oct. 15. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. ‘Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 
Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 
CuHuURCHILL, Man.!—58°45/N, 94°04’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 115 FEEetT 
Arr TEMPERATURE Heamne RELATIVE HuMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Se erin eae CIES || aE AES SST Days 0000 | 0600 1200 | 1800 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- pens powest Penn GiSHi: Cys SAL: Cisar. 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 
Aa 20 2B oi A ih. “10 No x p.c p.c p.c p.c 
San... b 2 —17.3 |—10.2 |—24.4 13 —41 39 —57 2,590 
Feb —16.7 | —9.0 |—24.4 13 —38 34 —52 2,320 
Mar —4.4 4.2 |—13.0 31 —32 41 —52 2) Loo 
Apr 10.6 19.0 ines 44 —18 64 —28 1,580 
May 28.4 34.5 Done 57 9 87 —14 1,130 94 92 85 87 
June 42.4 50.2 34.6 78 24 88 13 670 92 89 75 78 
July 54.7 63.8 45.6 84 36 96 22 360 90 89 70 71 
Aug 53.0 60.7 45.3 82 39 91 25 390 93 93 12 75 
Sept 43° 1 48.3 37.9 69 26 84 15 710 92 94 83 85 
Octe 2 29.6 34.4 24.5 53 8 69 —17 1,110 
Nov 9.6 16.0 oes 34 —19 45 —53 1, 660 
Dec —9.1 | —2.0 |—16.2 26 —34 34 —47 2,240 
Year 18.7 25.9 11.5 86 —42 96 —57 | 16,910 oe, sts ae $8 
SS SS 
BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- Tau, TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent eee 
po ae 4) Mea fear ote ee Leone ae eee eee Mean | Mean Mean 
+ ese a Dar. Speed N 0 Me. No 
ean ean n rec- miles oO 
Achodhe Days Geant Days eat Fall tio cent per ata Days ace 
in 24 age | } ) 
Hours our 
in No in No in in 
anions 0 0 330. 5 0.32 0.27 | NW 41 14.0 73 0 31 
Feb 0 0 4.2 6 0.42 0.50 | NW 38 14.2 1h 0 28 
Mar dy 3 5.8 6 0.58 0.67 | NW 39 13.9 171 0 31 
Aor... .. 0.06 1 6.9 6 0.75 0.60 | NW 28 14.4 182 0 30 
May 0.56 4 4.8 3 1.04 0.80 | N 28 ejeal 155 0 29 
June 23 9 0.4 i W527, 1.19 | N 22 12.0 200 1 14 
July 2.01 13 0 0 oad 2.061 N 21 aS 273 2 1 
Aug 2.58 12 0 0 2.58 2.01 | NW 20 12.6 236 3 
Sept 2.04 12 200 1 2.24 1.40 | N 22 14.8 92 3 7 
Oct.:.... 0.63 3 8.5 u 1.48 0.94 | NW 30 16.1 64 0 23 
Nov 0.02 1 11.8 10 1.20 0.85 | NW 29 Na 36 0 30 
Dec 4h 3 a6 8 0.76 0.86 | NW 36 16.0 47 0 oO 
Year...| 9.49 55 55.2 53 | 15.01 2.06 | NW 27 14.0 | 1,646 6 255 
1 Airport data; except for combined temperature extreme data from town and airport. 2 Average date of 


last Spring frost June 28; of first Fall frost Aug. 30. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


THE Pas, Man.!—53°49’N, 101°15’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 890 Frer 
LP. —.e.—eo«r—o—o—“—"mwowowoooo————e 
Arr TEMPERATURE FEeEeNG Reuative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |———_——__|_____—___|________| Days | 0000 | os00 | 1200 | 1800 
Daily | waxi- | Mini- Maxis"! Mini: ee ede Beg C.S.T.|C.S.T.| C.S.T.}C.S.T. 
eee heared er ea mum | corded | corded ; 
of, | oF of, | oF oF Rad oa: oe ae ea ie ee ae 

1 ae —6.2 38.3 |—15.6 29 —40 44 —54 2,200 89 91 89 90 
Feb. —1.1 9.6 |—11.8 34 —36 56 —54 1,850 90 90 86 86 
Mar 132 Zo 1.4 47 —26 59 —43 1,620 87 90 76 79 
Apr 32.6 44.0 2152, 69 —3 87 —21 1,010 79 85 58 63 
May 48.1 60.0 36.2 81 22 93 13 550 ite 82 54 54 
June 57.8 69.2 46.4 84 33 93 25 250 82 82 61 on 
July 64.9 76.4 53.4 90 41 100 32 80 85 87 62 61 
Aug. 61.4 72.6 50.2 87 ave 96 22 160 87 91 66 66 
Sept 50.7 61.2 40.2 80 26 90 16 440 85 89 65 68 
1 ae 38.1 47.1 29.1 68 12 80 —ll1 840 86 88 73 76 
Nov 16.9 24.5 9.3 46 —17 58 —33 1, 480 89 91 83 86 
Dec 0.8 9.3 | —7.8 34 —32 48 —5l1 1,980 93 93 91 92 
Year 31.4 41.9 21.0 92 —41 100 —54 | 12,460 


a 


BRIGHT Trun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Aver: 
etd el pec tee ees S| 
n C- 
weant Days a theta Days ee ouat Fall tion cent- sa gies Dee Days 
In 24 age | 1» ) 
Hours out 
in No in. No in in 

10 a 0.02 3 (i) i 0.77 0.90 | W 30 9.7 92 0 31 
Feb. 0 0 7.8 vi 0.78 0.55 | E 18 9.6 128 0 28 
Mar 0.04 3 7.9 6 0.83 0.75 | W 22 10.1 171 0 31 
Apr 0.40 3 5.3 4 0.93 0.80 | W 17 10.8 214 3 24 
May 1.30 i 0.8 3 1.38 1.62 | N 22 10.9 249 1 10 
June si) 11 L 3 2.30 2.45 | N 19 10.1 Pe337/ 3 1 
July 2.42 11 0 0 2.42 1.59 | W 22 10.6 294 e 0 
Aug. 2.30 10 0 0 2.30 1.85 | E,W4 16 10.2 254 5 0 
Sept Ze0s 10 0.3 3 2.06 3.07 | W 18 Pho 163 2, 6 
‘Vo a 0.75 tf 3.6 3 Ped 1.05 | W 23 12.0 120 8 18 
Nov 0.09 1 10.4 8 ea lR: 1.40 | W 27 11.5 69 0 30 
Dec 0.01 3 9.6 8 0.97 0.80 | W 2b 10.5 70 0 31 
Year...| 11.66 60 53.2 43 | 16.98 3.07 | W 20 10.6 | 2,061 18 210 
eet ee 
1 Town data; except heating factor and humidity data from airport. 2 Average date of last Spring frost 
May 30; of first Fall frost Sept. 9. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4Two directions of equal 


prevalence. 
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SEE 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Winnirec, Man.!—49°54’/N, 97°14’W. AutiruDE ABovE M.S.L.: 786 FEET 
Arr TEMPERATURE ce RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
oth Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


: ee | ee eT 0000 | 0600 | 1200 | 1800 
Daily Mar el oni |oMasio.| ilanie ent citi ak C:8.T.| C:8.T:|C:8.T.| C.8.T. 
corded | corded 


mum mum mum mum 


nal ths SHG PR: Gike ois AR. ois No. p.c. p.c. p.c. Dec: 
PAN. ott. 0.6 9.2 | —8.1 33 —33 46 —A48 1,993 88 88 85 82 
Feb.. 4.3 13.6 | —5.0 35 —29 47 —47 1,714 92 91 87 87 
Mar... 18.6 27.8 9.4 48 —17 74 —38 1,441 88 90 79 82 
ADS chan 38.0 47.7 28.4 ie 9 93 —18 810 78 82 61 61 
May... 52.4 64.1 40.6 86 23 100 if 411 74 81 51 50 
June... 62.0 Jou 50.8 89 34 101 21 147 79 84 55 54 
July 68.4 80.0 56.8 94 44 108 34 37 82 87 57 56 
Aug 65.8 fab 54.0 93 39 105 30 75 81 89 55 56 
Sept 55.4 66.1 44.7 87 28 99 17 311 81 88 59 62 
OCtiic.:. 42.9 52.2 33.6 74 17 86 —5 686 80 86 61 64 
Nov 23.2 30.0 16.3 51 —6 71 —34 1, 255 97 91 79 84 
Dec 8.0 15.2 Oar 38 —26 53 —54 1,778 89 90 87 87 


BRIGHT] TyuN- FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND SunN- DER | LEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent pane 
a: Maxi- pom PeaiGnage Mean | Mean Mean 
Penk P Speed No. No. No. 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- a (miles of of of 
Amount| ~*¥§| Amount| 29S} Amount a Od tion ou per Hours | Days Days 
8¢ | hour) 
Hours 
in. No. in. No. in. in. 

Rahs ee 0.01 9.2 12 0.93 0.75 18S 26 12.7 100 0 31 
Feb.. 0.01 8.0 10 0.81 0.93 | NW 25 12.3 130 0 28 
Mar... 0.23 1 9.0 8 1213 1.50 | S,NW4]| 21 1257 167 3 30 
Apr. 0.88 6 3.2 4 120 1.30 | N,NW4 21 14.1 204 19 
May 1.99 9 0.8 2 2.07 1.91 ]N 23 13.5 245 2 8 
June 2.64 12 ‘lbs 3 2. 64 1.93 |S 18 1277 250 5 1 
Taiy. 3% 2.72 11 0 0 2.42 PA TAB Vike} 23 Ht 294 6 0 
Aug... 2.49 9 0 0 2.49 2.0.1 15 23 12 263 6 0 
Sept... 2.00 9 0.2 3 2.02 2.56158 23 13.0 178 2 4 
Octien. i bel WE 6 ot. 2 1.44 2.93 |S vif 13.6 135 1 14 
Nov... 0.32 2 7.9 9 Ie 0.69 | NW 20 13.3 84 0 28 
Dec.. 0.02 1 8.4 10 0.86 0.9818 ake 12.6 78 0 31 
Year...| 14.78 66 49.4 57 | 19.72 2.93 1S 22 12.8 | 2,126 23 194 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 27; of first Fall frost Sept. 15. 


Average less than 0.5 days 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Reaina, SasK.1—50°26/N, 104°40’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 1,884 Frrr 
Arr TEMPERATURE ae Retative Humipiry 
Mosmbie. | 2) Memuptels | 1 Absolutess |i. — a. = 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme | Degree- 
Mean [——__|—_____ ————————} Days 0500 | 1100 | 1700 | 2300 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Below M.S.T. M.S.T. M.S.T. M.S.T. 
ue ee bas ee ue soraen aa is 

pani s2.2..1 24533 12.0 | —7.4 36 —33 48 —54 1,940 94 86 91 93 
Feb. Iya 15.6 | —4.6 38 —32 53 —56 1, 680 95 88 93 96 
Mar 1972 29.1 9.3 50 —18 76 —44 1,420 94 85 86 93 
Apr 388.6 50.3 26.8 74 8 91 —20 790 87 58 54 78 
May 52.0 65.9 38.0 87 21 99 7 420 82 48 44 71 
June 59.8 Cone 47.0 89 33 102 23 190 87 54 53 79 
July 66.6 80.9 52.2 95 40 110 27 70 88 56 49 81 
Aug. 63.7 78.3 49.1 94 36 106 2434 110 88 ao 47 79 
Sept San2 67.0 39.4 88 21 99 7 370 87 54 48 Wire 
Oct: 32 40.9 53.1 28.7 75 9 88 —15 750 86 58 59 80 
Nov 2220 ole: 12:7 54 —12 73 —47 1,290 91 80 85 91 
Dec 8.8 17.5 | —0.1 41 —28 59 —55 1,740 93 89 92 95 
Year 36.1 47.8 24.2 98 —38 110 —56 | 10,770 


ee eoe ooo ooo Cry 


Bricu FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sonus sone Teen 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent inner 
Mos SoBe | Ge 
Mean D Mean D Mean Pall Direc- bet (miles of of of 
Amount] 28! Amount] ~2Y8| Amount| “2 tion Cente her Hours | Days Days 
in 24 age | ) 
Hours our 
in No in No. in in 
Jan.. 0.02 il 6.3 10 0.65 0.70 | NW 24 12.8 104 0 31 
Feb. 0.01 3 5.8 Vt 0.59 0.43 | SE 26 13.0 119 0 28 
Mar 0.10 1 6.8 9 0.78 0.76 | SE 20 13.0 158 0 30 
Aprs:... 0.43 4 3.8 4 0.81 1.19 | SE 23 14.0 216 1 28 
May 1.54 z 0.6 1 1.60 1.79 | SE 19 13.9 258 2, 11 
June 3.24 13 TT 3 3.24 3.75 | SE 17 lee 236 if 1 
July Zee 10 0 0 Zalo 2.57 | SE, W4 19 11.8 329 #6 
Aug. 1.74 9 0 0 1.74 3.10 | SE 22 121 288 6 3 
Sept 1.10 i ic2 3 1.22 1.03 | SE,NW4| 19 1256 203 1 8 
Oe 0.59 5 2.6 2 0.85 0.93 | SE 24 137? 171 3 22 
Nov 0.14 1 432 10 0.86 0.94 | SE 24 13.0 94 0 29 
Dec 0.04 1 5.8 11 0.62 0.38 | SE Daf 1D at 88 3 31 
Year...| 11.08 59 40.1 58 | 15.09 3.75 | SE 22 12.9 | 2,264 22 214 
Ieee ae a a a ig ee 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 5; of first Fall frost Sept. 6. 


3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


58 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


SASKATOON, SASK.1—52°08’N, 106°38’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S8.L.: 1,690 FEET 
Arr TEMPERATURE aeeas RELATIVE HvumIpDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


é oq rnecmenerswenmay Wek 4: 0500 1100 1700 | 2300 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highes Lowest Below M.S.T. M.S.T. M.S.T. M.S.T. 


€- e- 
mum mum mum mum corded | corded 


°F S78 °F °F “ath F SH. No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Jans. 4.4 0.8 9.7 | —8.2 36 —35 50 —55 1,990 93 88 86 92 
Feb.. 4.6 13.9 | —4.7 38 —3l 55 —49 1,710 92 86 88 92 
Mar... 18.7 27.8 9.6 49 —16 73 —34 1,440 90 76 75 88 
Py pt te 38.4 49,2 27.6 74 ii 91 —17 800 83 56 53 76 
May... 51.8 64.5 39.1 86 24 99 9 420 76 47 42 68 
June... 59.8 71.6 48.1 88 35 104 26 180 82 48 44 72 
July.. 66.4 79.3 53.5 95 42 104 31 60 85 49 42 74 
Aug.. 63.2 76.3 50.0 93 37 100 28 110 87 53 44 76 
Sept.. 52.5 64.7 40.3 85 25 95 12 380 84 54 47 75 
Web o: 5 40.6 51.4 29.8 74 13 90 —14 760 84 60 59 78 
Nov.. 21 29.1 oe 52 —12 68 —3l 1,320 89 80 83 89 
Dec 7.4 15G8 0.3 40 —29 58 —4l 1,790 92 86 86 89 


BRIGHT Tron FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Roar. 
eee age Mean | Mean Mean 
minia : Per- | Speed No. No. No. 
Mean D ea D Me Fall Direc- t (miles of of of 
Amount} ~*Y§] Amount| ~2Y§] Amount i ae 4 ti me “3 per Hours | Days Days 
8° | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 
UC eee 0.01 3 Bee 9 0.58 0.60 1S 19 11.5 97 0 31 
Feb 0 0 6.4 10 0.64 0.52 | SW 16 11.0 123 0 28 
Mar 0.03 3 5.3 6 0.56 0.60 | SE 18 11.0 191 3 31 
Apr 0.47 4 3.6 4 0.83 0.65 | NW 18 12.4 218 3 20 
May 1.40 9 0.5 if 1.45 1.38 | SE i 12.4 267 1 9 
June PAR el T 3 PARES 2.15 | NW 17 11.9 268 3 1 
July 2.54 10 0 0 54 3.12 |] NW Ls 10.9 338 7 0 
Aug... 1.63 10 0 0 1.63 2.90 | SE 17 10.4 305 5 3 
Sept... 123 7 OFF 1 1.30 1.74 | NW 19 Ihe 213 3 6 
et... s2 0.67 5 Dee % 0.89 0.68 |S 22 DRG 169 0 19 
Nov... 0.07 if 682 8 0.69 0.60 | S,W4 19 11.0 94 0 29 
Dec.. 0.01 3 Ng: 9 0.56 0.81 15S 20 10.1 84 0 31 
Year...| 10.79 57 36.1 50 | 14.40 3.1218 16 11.3 | 2,367 16 205 


1 City data; except humidity and wind data from airport and combined temperature extreme data from city 
and airport. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 24; of first Fall frost Sept. 13. 3 Average less 
than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 59 
a ISA RS RR Re 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Swirrt CuRRENT, Sask.1—50°17'N, 107°41/W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 2,677 Frnt 
Ss ee ee ee 
Arr TEMPERATURE Roe ReLativE Humipiry 
weet Mean of Mean of Neolitest 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 

Mean |——-—————_|—______—___]—_—-___] Days | 0500 | 1100 | 1700 | 2300 

Daily | yaxi- | Mini- Maxi- | Mini- | Highest] Lowest Below |M.S.T.|M.S.T.|M.S.T.|M.S.T. 
hich Ss Taorgemege Peay eee ead fe neces nha eae 

Be cE: °F. Ae ie oH. ne No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
9.8 19.2 0.4 42 —28 59 —49 1,710 89 83 86 88 
12.4 2201 2.8 45 —25 69 — 54 1,490 92 86 89 93 
24.5 33.6 15.4 56 —12 de —34 1,260 92 78 76 90 
40.7 52.4 29.1 75 11 92 —16 730 83 62 55 78 
a2aD 65.5 39.4 86 24 98 10 400 81 53 50 73 
60.0 T2an 47.9 89 34 104 21 190 86 59 55 80 
67.2 81.2 Saja 7 96 41 107 33 50 82 53 46 75 
64.2 78.4 50.0 94 37 102 29 90 83 54 48 75 
54.0 67.1 41.0 88 24 97 8 340 82 60 54 75 
43.2 54.7 3b)F 76 13 89 —16 680 80 61 62 76 
25.9 35.0 17.0 59 —8 77 —32 1,170 88 78 81 86 
15.0 23.9 6.2 47 —24 68 —39 1,550 90 85 89 88 


TlLie Slo ol Se O_O 


Briaut FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND uN eee ~ | TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ee 
ax Wade the os cater aan By BS ear Mean | Mean Mean 
Mean Mean an m Direc Per- peed Pee oh ne 
ea - 
Amount Days Amount Days Amount Fall tio. cent- per Hours | Days Days 
24 age | » r) 
Hours be 
in No in No in in 
0.04 1 7.4 11 0.78 0.52 | W 34 15.6 95 0 31 
4 3 525 9 OF55 0.438 | W 32 15.5 120 0 28 
0.05 1 5:7 9 0.62 1.32 | W 24 15.4 157 0 29 
0.55 4 3.0 5 0.85 0.80 | S,W4 17 15.8 206 3 19 
1.61 9 0.6 1 1.67 1.19 | W 17% 15.0 259 2 8 
2.97 2 0.1 3 2.98 1.36 | W 19 14.2 269 3 1 
Dols 9 0 0 2.13 2.28 |W 21 13e3 339 7 0 
1.84 9 0 0 1.84 1.82 | W 21 13.2 294 vé 3 
ett v | at 1 1.28 1.36 | W 23 14.4 198 1 4 
0.48 4 3.0 4 0.83 0.65 | W 28 15.7 165 3 14 
0.07 2 Gr 8 0.68 0.54 | W 29 15.6 108 0 28 
0.02 1 6.6 11 0.68 0.47 | W 32, 15.6 87 0 31 
...| 10.87 59 40.2 59 | 14.89 2.28 | W 25 14.9 | 2,297 20 193 
ce te lt Ns a Ie LF ee ee 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 27; of first Fall frost Sept. 10. 


* Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


60 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Caueary, ALTA.1—51°06/N, 114°01/W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 3,540 FEET 
Arr TEMPERATURE Havana RewativE Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean [| ——______|—_——_ Days 0500 | 1100 | 1700 | 2300 


Dailye ypc |= Meal Man Mane ba Pci Pow ae Ho M.8.T.|M.8.T.|M.8.T.|M.S.T. 


m 
mee nu re mum | corded | corded 


nae Ane Be Ne eile wile wis No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Janu. 12 15.8 26.4 Bal 51 —23 61 —48 1,530 74 65 67 75 
Feb Wes 28.2 6.4 53 —22 76 —49 1,350 79 ip 70 81 
Mar 26.2 36.6 15.8 59 —10 75 —34 1, 200 80 64 62 80 
Apr 39.4 61.5 20.2 73 11 85 —22 770 78 52 45 71 
May 50.1 62.8 37.4 80 25 90 12 460 78 51 46 70 
June 56.2 67.9 44.4 85 34 95 26 270 82 54 50 75 
July 62.4 76.2 48.7 91 39 97 ol 110 82 54 46 74 
Aug. 59.8 Com 46.0 88 35 96 28 170 85 54 47 ia. 
Sept 51.6 64.2 39.0 83 24 90 8 410 78 52 46 71 
OC ik 42.1 54.0 30.2 76 11 85 —8 710 76 55 54 73 
Nov pate) 38.3 55 62 —7 ak —3l es at) 75 60 64 a 
Dec 18.8 29.0 8.7 53 —19 67 —45 1,430 76 67 69 74 


Year...| 39.0 | 50.7 | 27.2 92; —31 97 | —49] 9,520 


Bricut| Tyun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND SunN- pER | LEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4.4, 
: age Mean | Mean Mean 
Mes Per.| Speed | No. | No. No. 
Mean D Mean | ph Mean Fall Direc- ie (miles of of of 
Amount| ~2Y8| Amount} ~2Y§| Amount LEY tio "| per Hours | Days Days 
8€ | hour) 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 

andoe:. 0.01 3 5.4 é 0.55 0.80 | W 22, 10.0 106 0 30 
Feb.. 0.01 3 6.5 8 0.66 1.09 | W 19 9.6 126 0 28 
Mar... 0.02 1 11.0 11 el 0.80 | N,S4 17 9.6 153 0 29 
Apr.. 0.41 3 8.5 6 1226 1.80 | SE 18 1g hey. 191 3 22 
May.. 1.70 9 2.4 2 1.94 1.60 | NW 20 131 242 1 10 

June 3.46 174 0.2 3 3.48 3.12 | N,NW4;| 19 LORS 236 4 3 

July 2.41 10 0 2.41 2.66 | NW 19 9.2 a15 9 3 

Aug 1.96 10 fi 3 1.96 3.18 | N 19 8.9 268 5 3 
Sept 1.39 a 4.0 2 1.79 1.20 | NW 19 9.8 189 1 6 
Ocbs 2: 0.38 4 systh 4 0.89 0.94 | S,W4 18 9.8 164 0 17 
Nov=.. 0.02 3 ihe a 0.79 Teh iew. 19 9.5 114 0 Qh 
Dec... fh 3 6.2 7 0.62 0.55 | W 21 9.9 96 0 31 
Year...| 11.77 56 57.0 54 | 17.47 3.18 | N 17 9.9 | 2,200 20 200 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 3; of first Fall frost Sept. 3. 


3 Average less than 0.5 days. 4 Two directions of equal prevalence. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 61 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Epmonton, AuLTa.—53°34’/N, 113°31’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 2,219 Freer 
Arr TEMPERATURE Sous Revative Humiprry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |——— —|————_————-- Days 0500 1100 1700 2300 


Daily | yaxi- | Mini | Maxi | Mini. | Highest) Lowest] Below |M.8.T.|M.S.T./M.S.7.|M.S.T. 
gy ote Pl baer vec el ia p24 Mego ae wate ie 

Sin) belts °F °F mi ral Os oH No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Jan..... Tate WAG tiplieteS, |p 4G. | 2200, | Bo | ewe We 10780, | 8640280. 26:81 | ac84 
Feb ital 22075 tr le B48, | 208, |. eGo, | = 82.12 1520, | asd. 82. lee 761 87 
Mar O39 44532.0.| 43.8), $56)-—14) 972.1240 |. 1,900.1 187 10070 |> 68 | 82 
Apr Boe MeSO ce tees.G. |. 1 73-|. 410.|- 9.901 .=45,|. 200.1 41781, wot |. 46 | 60 
May Bibra echt 0, ("39.4 |. 9 8a|. 226) oa) 10] 410) «78.1. 0:47: |..-42' |” 7 68 
June 67.91 69.5| 463| 85] 34| 99] 25] 220] g5| 53] 48| 7 
July 62.9] 75.2] 50.6; 39] 40] 98] 29 90| 88] 56] 49] 79 
Aug BO Ge 7080474.) 986 | 35.1 296) 326) 4804 ob91 neh [4154] 88 
Sept BOL Gel eGD oh. 1. 88y7-| 8h | 28-) 290.1 bit, | 440) ob87 0-60, |. 62 | Rt 
Oct... 20 Sela AGS 1209) |. Zs | PE | TSS |. 1 | 9-780.) 700 Bo nebo 1 BS 
Nov Bio ees0aGr | 560 |) 55:1. Pesos 7h | aed |) 9001 oh Bh eord [a7 2 83 
Dec TH Gy) 21956-|5413.6 |; 345, | 295 | 2h6n. |. = 55 |. 1,660,| 489 |-1184., set) 89 


BRIGHT Tuun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- DER. | LEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4... 
ee te age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M Mean | ™Y™ | Direc- | Pet opens ay # 
ean ean ea - 
Amount Days Amount Days Amount Ly tion pee per Hours | Days Days 
e¢ | hour 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 

Oo. ce 0.02 1 8.8 11 0.90 0.60 |S 24 tel 81 0 Suh 
Feb.. 0.01 3 7.6 10 Onl 7 0.49 1S 23 8.1 117 0 28 
Mar... 0.06 1 7.9 8 0.85 0.7118 24 8.9 168 0 30 
Apr. OF53 4 Ont 4 1.10 1.5015 20 10.7 219 3 19 
May... 1.66 9 1.6 1 1.82 1.61 | NW 20 10.4 253 1 6 

June... Ok 8 dh 3 2597 2.52 | NW 19 9.8 251 4 3 
July aia 1bl 14 0 0 mal 4.49 | NW 24 8.9 302 9 0 
Aug Deak: 11 0 0 Deo 1.92 | NW 19 8.3 268 6 0 
Sept 1.04 9 1k2 1 1.16 1.34 | NW 22 8.8 188 1 5 
Bet 5... 0.50 6 3.4 3 0.84 0.7018 Pail 8.9 154 0 18 
Nov.. 0.12 2 7.9 8 0.91 15515 24 8.0 97 0 28 
Dec. :. 0.05 1 8.8 11 0.93 0.838 158 28 7.4 75 0 ii | 
Year...| 12.34 66 52.9 57 | 17.638 4.49 |S 21 8.8 | 2,173 21 196 
1 Combined city and airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 29; of first Fall frost Sept. 6. 


3 Average less than 0.5 days. 


62 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norsz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


GRANDE Prarrif, AuTA.\—55°11’N, 118°53’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 2,190 Frrr 


Arr TEMPERATURE tein RELATIVE HumIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |——_ |—_—_ |——————-_] Days 0500 | 1100 | 1700 | 2300 


Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- eee othe rege M.S.T.|M.S.T.|M.8S.T.|M.S.T. 
mum mum mum mum y 


corded | corded 
sl Os Ne Bag md the a Os “al the ANe No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
SAD. wats 5.6 16.1 | —4.9 40 —A4l 50 —62 1,820 86 86 76 85 
Feb 6.4 16.8 | —4.0 39 —37 53 —55 1,600 89 78 84 87 
Mar 20.4 ob. 2 9.6 48 —26 59 —45 1,380 fips Le 68 83 
Apr ALOR: 47.7 26.9 66 5 76 —32 830 85 64 58 es 
May 50.3 62.2 38.4 78 26 88 20 460 79 50 42 68 
June 56.4 68.0 44.8 82 35 89 29 250 83 55 48 73 
July 60.7 72.9 48.5 86 39 92 33 150 85 56 46 73 
Aug 58.5 70.8 46.2 85 33 94 21 220 86 58 47 77 
Sept 49.8 62.2 37.4 83 23 88 14 450 86 62 50 te 
Oct: 2 39.3 49.9 28.7 fy vd 84 —25 800 84 67 61 80 
Nov 21.8 30.1 13.5 53 11 fe —37 1,300 89 83 84 87 
Dec 9.3 5 Bae 0.1 42 —30 56 —48 1,750 86 92 91 89 


Year...| 34.7 | 45.6 | 23.8 88 | —46 94 | —62 | 11,010 


BriguT | Tyon- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND UN- DER. | LEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Aster. 
7¥ Wa ~ | age | Mean | Mean Mean 
ai . Po Speed No. No. No. 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- t (miles of of of 
Amount| ~2YS5] Amount} ~2YS| Amount in 24 tion ee per Hours | Days Days 
8° | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 

Patiecs « ¢ 0.01 1 13.4 11 I ees 0.66 | NW 26 8.0 78 0 ol 
Feb.. 0.02 3 PSeo 13 1.37 0.60 |] NW 24 8.3 109 0 28 
Mar... 0.05 1 6.9 8 0.74 0.68 | NW 22 8.7 L5G 3 30 
PASE os 0.31 4 yall 6 0.82 0.66 | W 22 10.2 25 3 23 
May... 1.48 8 0.4 3 1eDZ 1.05 | W 22 10.9 266 6 
June... 2.00 11 T 3 2.00 2.43 | W 2d 10.6 263 3 il 
July 2.48 12 0 0 2.48 1.82 | W 30 10.2 299 4 0 
Aug... 1.62 12 0.6 3 1.68 1.23 | W 24 8.8 255 2 1 
Sept... 1.16 9 12 1 1.28 0.88 | W 25 9.9 180 3 5 
ct... 0.73 6 ao 2 0.98 1.53 | W 27 Os 137 0 20 
Nov.. 0.22 3 10.0 10 1,22 0.93 | W 21 Yeas) 80 0 29 
Dec... 0.12 1 12.4 12 1.36 0.92 | W 23 Y lest § 66 0 oF 
Year...| 10.20 68 66.0 63 | 16.80 2.438 | W 24 9.2 | 2,105 10 205 
1 Airport data; except bright sunshine from Beaverlodge, Alta. 2 Average date of last Spring frost 


May 23; of first Fall frost Sept. 4. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 


CLIMATIC TABLES 63 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Fort NEtson, B.C.1—58°50’N, 122°35’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.8.L.: 1,230 Frrr 
Arr TEMPERATURE Heme Rewtative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |———__ -—- |] — _ Days 0400 1000 1600 | 2000 
PsS2b.-P:S oes Pas. 1: 


Daily | waxi. | Mini- | Maxi- Mini- Pigpedt Lowest | Below 


2 Re- 65°F. 
ee ne ea oy ea PY ordediltorded 


°F. = Th ay od OF bd De Shs oF, No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Wan: .<. . —7.3 0.6 |—15.2 31 —4l1 45 —61 2, 200 90 88 86 90 
Feb... 0.5 7.5 | —6.5 39 —37 57 —55 1,870 92 91 83 91 
Mar... 17.0 29.5 4.5 54 —22 62 —39 1,460 88 66 52 74 
Apr... 34.4 46.3 22.0 65 0 76 —30 890 80 56 49 67 
May... 50.2 62.0 38.4 80 27 89 18 460 80 51 42 61 
June... 58.3 69.9 46.7 83 37 93 30 220 84 55 45 66 
July. 61.7 73.6 49.8 88 41 98 34 120 90 60 49 76 
Aug. 58.7 71.0 46.4 85 34 93 29 220 91 65 48 79 
Sept. 48.4 59.7 37.1 79 25 91 12 460 91 75 54 82 
Oct... 34.9 44.8 25.0 65 9 78 —18 920 82 78 65 82 
Nov. 10.7 1732 4.2 40 16 54 —41 1, 680 93 90 84 90 
Dec —4.8 1.8 |—11.4 28 —35 46 — 54 2,190 91 91 90 89 


Year...| 30.2 | 40.3 | 20.1 90 | —47 98 | —61 | 12,690] ... wae Hea oe 
ee ee Sees 


BRIGHT Tyun- | FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION Winp Sun- | pgp | Tempera- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ‘Aewes 
Tay Maxi- age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M StnlieDi Poodiertes ot [tat a 
ean ean an irec- miles O. Oo Oo 
Amount Days Amount Days Amount cet tio ok per Hours | Days Days 
e¢ | hour 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 

aire... T 3 8.6 9 0.86 0.4718 36 3.9 0 31 
Feb 0.02 3 11.4 11 1.16 0.77 1N 28 4.7 0 28 
Mar. 0.01 3 7.0 8 0.71 0.83 | N Zc 5.6 0 31 
Apr. 0.29 3 5.5 5 0.84 0.80 | N 25 6.5 0 25 
May 1.34 9 if 1 1.44 1.36] N 23 6.4 1 7 

June 2.53 10 0 0 2.53 2.05 | N 19 6.1 4 3 
July... 2.36 11 0 0 2.36 1.87 |S 21 5.6 5 0 
Aug... 1.52 9 Tr 3 1,52 1.3615 24 5.4 2, 1 
Sept.. 1.19 8 1.3 1 1.32 0.88 1S 26 a. 2 3 fi 
Sieh... 7 0.42 4 6.1 5 1.03 0.63 |S 31 4.8 0 25 
Nov.. 0.01 3 13.6 12 1.37 1.12]5S 32 4.0 0 30 
Dec.. a 3 12.3 11 1.23 1.3915 33 3.5 0 31 
Year...| 9.69 54 66.8 63 | 16.37 2.05 1S 25 5.1 +P 216 
1 Airport data. * Average date of last Spring frost May 24; of first Fall frost Sept. 2. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 


64 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Penticton, B.C.!—49°28’/N, 119°36’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 1,121 FEET 
ta ptt Et ns Pap np a a Ne 
Arr TEMPERATURE cave RELATIVE Humipity 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean Days 0400 | 1000 | 1600 | 2200 
Daily yas. |eMinieeteMaxicate Mini- Highest] Lowest} Below |P.S.T.|P.S.T. |P.S.T. | P.S.T. 
mum mum mum mum Re- Re- 65°F. 
corded | corded 
“18 or. oh Sie “AD AN SRY No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
alle 26.7 le PAN ats 46 5 OF —16 1,190 84 80 ree 82 
Feb 31.0 38.1 24.0 52 7 64 —16 960 84 76 70 81 
Mar 39.8 49.7 30.0 62 17 71 0 780 79 61 52 73 
Apr 48.6 61.3 35.9 76 25 87 16 490 81 DY. 44 69 
May 56.6 O50 42.8 86 Bi 94 22 260 81 51 44 68 
June 63.4 eens 49.8 92 39 100 ay 100 86 54 47 1 
July 68.7 84.1 Domo 98 44 105 38 20 81 48 42 65 
Aug 66.4 81.1 51.8 93 42 97 32 20 81 53 46 68 
Sept 58.4 neo 45.1 85 Ba 94 22 200 82 55 48 73 
Octs 5. 48.2 58.6 37.8 five 25 84 12 520 84 66 63 80 
Nov 37.6 43.8 31.4 56 18 69 —2 820 84 ic 76 82 
Dee ALL (0) 36.0 25.9 50 8 60 —8 1,050 84 80 79 78 
Year 48.0 58.6 37.4 98 —1 105 —16 6,410 ese oes she ie 
Se ed 
BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- Seas: TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ey 
fins Crake Side! ee ‘otha oe ee are Tete Se Sir oa RE Ware Mean | Mean Mean 
FA axi- ‘ ae pier N Fs N .: N ee 
rec- m O 
pescn Days pene Days Amount ay Gon ont oe Hote Dave Days 
8€ | hour) 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 
Janeen 0.28 3 7.0 8 0.98 0.62 1S 43 Let 52 0 Dag 
Feb.. 0.28 5 es i 0.81 0.9615 40 10.1 90 0 2S 
Mar.. 0.47 6 2.8 1 0.75 1.20 | N,S? 26 tet 150 4 20 
Apr:i . 0.83 8 T 4 0.83 1.08 | N Jey 6.8 198 4 11 
May... 1.00 9 0 0 1.00 1217 1N 36 6.2 238 2 2 
June... 1.36 11 Ab 4 1.36 1.32 | N 33 5.6 247 3 0 
uly 0.78 6 0 0 0.78 1.49 | N 45 5.8 312 5 0 
Aug... 0.838 6 0 0 0.83 0.87 | N 45 Oo 279 4 0 
Sept... 0.89 6 0 0 0.89 0.751N 34 5.6 204 1 1 
Octs7..4 0.96 9 (O57 4 0.98 1:75 | N 28 6.9 140 4 8 
Nov... 0.79 9 a6 2 1.05 0.7615 39 10.0 59 0 16 
Dec.. 0.49 6 wo 4 1.24 0.8715 46 te2 40 0 23 
Year...| 8.96 84 25.4 25 | 11.50 1.75 | N 28 7.7 | 2,009 15 131 
1 Combined town and airport data; except bright sunshine from Summerland, B.C. 2 Average date of 
last Spring frost May 7; of first Fall frost Oct. 3. 3 Two directions of equal prevalence, 4 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


PRINCE GEORGE, B.C.!—53°53’/N, 122°41’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 2,218 Fert 


> SSS..0SjSQQ 


HEATING 
Arr TEMPERATURE Wien RewvativeE Humrpiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


0400 | 1000 | 1600 | 2200 


Lean [SJ Days 
e PS. TAPS TY P-S.T.) PST 


Pauly | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini. | Highest/ Lowest} Below 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 


SE. oh a “Hr. bd Te 2H: oh No. p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

14.6 24.1 5.1 43 —3l 54 — 58 1,570 91 90 85 91 
19.4 30.7 8.0 49 —25 58 —52 1,320 88 85 78 88 
30.4 41.8 19.0 57 —7 68 —36 1,110 78 69 60 79 
40.6 53.9 od et (A 11 86 —14 740 87 66 51 73 
50.0 64.6 39.0 82 22 95 12 480 86 64 45 70 
56.4 70.3 42.5 84 30 93 24 280 88 61 51 78 


50.4] 64.3] 36.5 80 23 92 6 460 93 cj! 57 88 
41.3 | 51.9] 30.7 68 14 84] —14 750 90 77 67 86 
28.4 | 36.2 | 20.7 52 —4 62; —43] 1,110 92 86 83 90 


"ae gl oS Sa Ci Je (GREG. Dies iP SERGE Einewetas ioc a ee ee es eee 


BRIGHT FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- eee ~ | TempErRa- 
SHINE TURES? 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Age 
Petre th bn tase teas SS Mean | Mean Me 
iF be | ee ead | at Speed No. No. No. 
- m fo) re) 
Ainetint Days Aeaaunt ey Nercnnt he Aon ere) mae Hours Days Days 
ge hour) 
Hours 

in No in. No in in = ed ie aH ee, 
0.24 3 16.1 13 1.85 0.83 |S 36 8.0 57 0 30 
0.19 3 12.9 11 1.48 0.90158 40 7.9 88 0 27 
0.53 6 ie @ 1.25 0.78 |S 36 8.4 133 0 29 
0.81 10 1e5 Gs 0.96 0.76458 32 8.5 175 3 20 
feo? 11 0.1 eos 0.8418 26 7.4 242 2 10 
2.20 14 T 3 2.20 1.28 ]8S 33 7.0 240 4 2 

2.14 16 T 3 214 2.08 1S 37 6.0 254 5 3 
ADAG 13 0 0 2.25 1.9718 38 5.9 244 2 
2.18 14 0.2 3 2.20 1.10] 8S 43 6.2 161 1 8 
1.93 15 1.9 2 A Ws 0.76158 47 7.6 100 3 18 
1.04 8 10.9 8 Quis 1.30 ]S 44 rey 53 0 26 
0.48 4 15.7 12 2.05 1.1478 44 8.1 38 0 30 
: .| 15.51 | 117 66.5 55 | 22.16 2.08 |S 38 7.4 | 1,785 16 202 
te tN 
* Combined town and airport data; except humidity and wind data from airport only. 2 Average date 


of last Spring frost June 17; of first Fall frost Aug. 24. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—54°17’/N, 130°23’W. AutITuDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 170 FEET 
ee eee 
Air TEMPERATURE | mee RevativE HumIpItTy 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Mean tiene oe ; Days 0400 | 1000 | 1600 | 2200 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Sepa Laneey ro P.S. APG PSs. jeere md be Pasck: 
corded | corded 


mum mum mum mum 


Ans “AR; SiH. mR oi, ole “18, No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
caneretces Soar 40.4 oleO 50 17 64 —6 910 86 84 83 84 
Feb. SOD 41.8 31.2 OL 18 66 2, 810 87 89 79 87 
Mar 39.4 45.3 33.6 56 26 68 1 790 86 79 ae 84 
Apr 43.4 50.2 36.7 62 30 tl 22 650 87 77 70 84 
May 48.8 56.1 41.5 71 34 84 30 500 91 79 70 86 
June 53.4 60.4 46.3 Te 40 88 a5 350 91 83 (es 89 
July 56.2 62.9 49.5 74 43 87 33 270 94 86 76 91 
Aug 57.4 64.2 50.5 76 44 86 39 240 95 87 76 92 
Sept 53.8 60.3 47.3 72 39 81 30 340 94 86 78 91 
Oeste. 47.8 done 42.3 63 30) ZAl 22 510 89 85 81 88 
Nov 41.6 46.4 36.9 57 Da 68 ial 680 86 85 82 84 
Dec 36.8 41.2 32.4 51 19 63 1 860 87 86 86 87 

Year 45.9 51.9 39.9 80 11 88 —6 6,910 ste ae Nae BAS 
pie lee a ieee ll a ee ee ee ee ee 
BrIGH _| FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND See aOR TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES! 

Rain Snow Total (water) }| Most Prevalent Aver 
3] el germ Mean M M 
J ‘ teen | tte | ive. | Pere | Seed | Nov | Noo | Noe 
n an n - 
enetat Days BE Foe Days Met cant Fall ion cent- Ane cits Dae eed 
in 24 age | hour) 
Hours 
in No in. No in in 

OES Ree 8.63 19 8.1 4 9.44 4,92 |} SE 44 8.5 40 0 16 
Feb. 6.73 15 U2 3 7.45 2.54 | SE 43 7.6 59 0 13 
Mar Vi3/ 19 5.6 3 7.93 2.47 | SE 45 7.4 81 0 13 
Apr 6.60 19 hid 6 6.82 2.80 | SE 46 7.4 103 0 4 

May 5,183 17 4p 2 Ono 2.58 | SE 32 4.8 138 2 2 
June 8.95 16 0 0 3.95 1.89 | SE 27 3.9 125 0 0 
July 4.67 17 0 0 4.67 2.64 | SE 29 3 125 0 0 
Aug. 5.46 15 0 0 5.46 2.55 | SE 34 3.8 125 2 0 
Sept 8.04 18 0 0 8.04 2.88 | SE 40 57 97 2 0 
Oct: 22. 12 24 ORI 2 Weer 5.55 1 SE 54 7.9 54 0 1 
Nov 12.09 23 1.8 eee 27, 5.43 | SE 48 8.3 40 0 v 
Dec 9.81 20 Weil Sa LOE on 4.94 | SE 49 8.6 31 0 is 
Year 90.79 | 222 32.1 20 | 94.00 5.55 | SE 41 6.4 | 1,018 2 69 


1 Average date of last Spring frost Apr. 19; of first Fall frost Nov. 3. 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.1—49°17’N, 123°05’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 127 Freer 
—8§S§S§SS——SSsS$Sama9Ss9m9SaSsSmaasamaanmsmssmS 
Arr TEMPERATURE Taine Rewative Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute fb. 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
_ ————_—_— Days 0400 1000 1600 2200 


Highest| Lowest] Below | P.S.T.| P.S.T.| P.S.T.| P.S.T. 
Re- Re- Goan 
corded | corded 


Pres eae a | S| 7 | | ne 


yh °F or °F oe No. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ooede 52 20 59 Dy 880 89 86 84 89 
34.1 55 23 61 8 720 90 82 79 89 


46.6 76 38 83 30 300 89 74 64 83 
51.8 82 45 92 35 140 88 72 63 82 
54.6 84 48 91 40 70 89 12 62 82 
54.4 84 48 92 39 70 92 74 65 86 


SI 54 21 60 8 810 93 89 89 92 
5 43.6 87 14 92 2 5,390 wea ees oat Bie 
a ee 
Briaut FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- fae ~ | TEMPERA- 
SHINE TURES? 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent AVEE . e ¥ 
: a ean ean ean 
ene ae Speed N : N . N - 
e n irec- miles oO fo) 
Amount| Days nacunt tay ti ae ae Hours Dag Days 
Hours ‘i hour 
in No. in in 
9.0 4 7.92 Bs M3 | h 45 8.3 48 0 16 
5.8 3 6.04 2.85 | E 40 8.4 80 0 12 
1.4 1 Dee 2.38 | E 32 8.9 126 3 uf 
0.4 3 S03 geal fey 26 8.7 168 3 il 
0 0 el 1.11 | E 24 8.3 226 1 0 
0 0 Peles 1.93 | E 26 8.0 223 1 0 
0 0 1.36 Ved pee 26 TAG 280 1 0 
0 0 1k (95 2.10 | E 28 7.6 254 1 0 
0 0 Bylo 1.92 | E Alf 7.4 178 3 3 
0 0 6.59 2.93 | E 35 Ths te 110 il 
1.4 1 6.89 3.29 | E 40 8.1 53 6 
6.5 3 9.53 2.87 | E 43 8.4 38 0 13 
24.5 12 | 56.83 3.40 | KE 30 8.1 | 1,784 4 56 


1 City data; except humidity, wind and thunder data from Sea Island airport. 2 Average date of last 
Spring frost Apr. 1; of first Fall frost Nov. 5. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Vicroria, B.C.1—48°25/N, 123°19’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 228 FEET 


Ne ——————— LE 


Air TEMPERATURE epee ReEvATIVE HumipiTy 
Msn of Mean of Absolute 

Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Daily ———|Highest| Lowest| Bee [PSPS T.|PST| PST 
: ae = aie ighest) Lowes elow Se Es ESAs esse e sel. 

oy | eee | Seton tl nnieadf tered mn meee et 

corded | corded 
5 Ae “A i oR Aa. che che No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

JAN at 39.2 42.8 35.6 ial 25 56 —2 800 90 85 81 90 
Feb 41.5 46.2 36.8 54 28 60 5 660 91 82 74 89 
Mar 45.0 50.4 39.5 60 33 69 17 620 91 1D 68 87 
Apr 49.2 BY oF 42.7 67 36 GS 24 470 93 iz 65 85 
May 53.8 61.1 46.6 iD 41 85 30 350 89 70 62 84 
June 57.4 64.9 50.0 80 46 95 36 230 89 69 62 84 
July 60.0 68.0 iy | 83 49 95 37 160 90 68 61 83 
Aug 60.2 67.9 5204 82 49 91 37 150 92 70 62 85 
Sept yar! 64.8 49.9 79 45 89 30 230 91 ei! 64 88 
OCER. pleen Our 46.3 69 39 ae 2 410 93 79 74 91 
Nov 45.1 49.0 AVe2 57 34 66 14 600 92 84 82 91 
Dec 41.4 45.0 37.9 54 At 59 8 730 91 86 86 91 

Year 50.2 56.1 44.2 87 20 95 —2 5,410 


BRIGHT FREEZING 
THUN- 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- ee TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ers 
- age Mean | Mean Mean 
— Per- | Speed | No. No. No. 
Mean Dave Mean D Mean Fall Direc- oe (miles of of of 
Amount| ~2Y8| Amount] 28} Amount ee 4 tion: 6s|(fORS |" per Hours | Days Days 
a8e | hour) 
Hours 
Gris) NGS fe in Nad in in a ile Pe Cae 

Pamerecet 3.63 WE 4.2 3 4.05 3.05 | N JH 12.2 66 3 9 
Feb 2.87 14 2.6 1 3.13 3.18 PN 26 11.4 94 3 4 
Mar 2.10 15 0.5 1 2.15 1.24 | W De TOG 148 0 1 

Apr 1.16 11 Oe 3 sy 6 0.82 |W 28 11.3 197 3 3 
May 0.98 9 0 0 0.98 1.48 | SW 33 LS 252 is 0 
June 0.91 8 0 0 0.91 1.32 | SW 43 11.8 263 1 0 
July 0.49 5 0 0 0.49 0.85 | SW 47 11.5 322 3 0 
Aug 0.65 6 0 0 0.65 0.86 | SW 43 10.3 287 3 0 
Sept 1.28 9 0 0 1.28 1.10 | SW at 8.6 205 3 0 
Oete... 2.90 14 0 0 2.90 1.67 | N 23 9.3 130 3 0 
Nov 3 ay 18 0.6 1 3.63. 2571 TAN 24 Lia 72 3 1 
Dec 4.63 20 2a: 1 4.85 S19 LIN val 12.4 Be 0 5 
Year...| 25.17 | 146 10.1 7 | 26.19 3.19 | SW 24 11.1 | 2,093 2 20 
1 Observatory data; except humidity data from Victoria (Patricia Bay) airport. 2 Average date of 


last Spring frost Feb. 28; of first Fall frost Dec. 7. 3 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


AxLavix, N.W.T.—68°14/N, 135°00’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 30 Frrr 
AIR TEMPERATURE pee Retative Humiviry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute a 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Mean ae ee a LAYS 0400 
Daily Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Highest] Lowest] Below | P.S.T. 


Re- Re- 65°F. 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 


1000 | 1600 | 2200 
P-Sk.-b.9.T.|P.8.7. 


ee ae | oe peered ons aeierean nego ence een reece Gee nt Do ee Mec eees Seen Se 


“1 TF. sh. ee. oF, oP. “ae No. p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
OMe hs. —18.2 |—10.4 |—25.9 18 —47 44 —59 2,580 
Feb..../—16.8 | —9.4 |—24.2 18 —46 49 — 62 2,310 
Mar —8.8 0 |—17.7 28 —39 45 —50 2,290 
Apr 8.6 19.2 | —2.0 43 —26 56 —44 1,690 
May 31.1 39.7 22.5 62 3 77 —14 1,050 93 84 75 81 
June 49.0 58.2 39.7 78 rai 86 20 480 87 78 68 74 
July 56.4 65.5 47.4 82 36 93 30 280 88 78 68 76 
Aug. 50.2 58.4 42.0 76 32 88 25 460 92 86 77 87 
Sept 38.2 44.1 32.2 62 22, 76 12 800 91 88 81 88 
Os ae ae 19.8 24.6 14.9 41 —7 55 —22 1,400 
Nov —2.9 3.4 | —9.2 26 —31 44 —50 2,040 
Dec —16.5 | —9.5 |—23.5 19 —44 46 —54 2,530 
Year...| 15.8 23.6 8.0 83 —51 93 —62 | 17,910 oa oes 
ee SO ee See Se 
B F L 
PRECIPITATION WInD See: aus eee. 
SHINE TURES! 
Rain Snow Total (water) ‘Most Prevalent | 4. iii 
me Maxi- age Mean | Mean Mean 
, ' Per- | Speed | No. No. No. 
Mean D Mean Mean Fall Direc- t (miles of fe) of 
Amount] “#8! A mount| ?@Y§ Amount pine 4 ti pa per Hours | Days Days 
8¢ | hour) 
Hours 
in. No. in. No. in. in. 
ON... 4: 0 0 6.6 7 0.66 0.8018 25 6.0 0 31 
Feb. 0 0 5.9 7 0.59 0.41 | N,NW?2| 20 6.4 0 28 
Mar AC 3 4.4 5 0.44 0.60 | N 26 iki’ 0 31 
Apr T 3 6.0 6 0.60 0.54 1N 36 det 0 30 
May 0.25 2 3.0 2 0.55 0.42 | N 39 7.6 0 28 
June 0.63 5 2.1 1 0.84 1.17]N 38 8.0 3 4 
July 1.39 10 th 3 1.39 1.61] N 29 6.8 3 3 
Aug. 132 13 1.2 3 1.44 0.79 18S 23 20 0 1 
Sept 0.60 9 3.4 4 0.94 0.47 | N,NW?2) 22 6.6 0 16 
0s 0.07 1 9.0 8 0.97 0.74 | NW 25 5.5 0 31 
Nov 0 0 8.7 8 0.87 0.60 |S,NW?] 22 4.5 0 30 
Dec 0 0 4.8 6 0.48 0.50158 21 4.2 0 31 
Year...| 4.26 40 55.1 54 9.77 1.61 |N 24 6.5 3 261 
I a 
1 Average date of last Spring frost June 15; first Fall frost Aug. 20. ? Two directions of equal prevalence. 


? Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-82. 


AuErt, N.W.T.—82°30/N, 62°20'W. AutitupE ABovE M.8.L.: 205 FErt 


SN eee nr nnn 


HEATING 
Arr TEMPERATURE Hacron RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Days 0100 | 0700 | 1300 | 2000 


Daily-"| yrasi 1 Manito Maxias)e Mini. Highest; Lowest] Below ]E.S.T.|E.S.T.|E.S.T.| E.S.T. 


mum | mum mum mum es tal sees = a 65°F 
iad Ai 2h oH) elt °F Sif) “18, No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ane ae —28.0 |—21.0 |—35.0 4 —A47 17 —54 2,880 
Feb —27.5 |—20.1 |—34.8 13 —A7 IS —53 2,610 
Mar —27.1 |—19.4 |—34.8 1 —46 28 —53 2,860 
Apr —9.8 | —1.9 |—17.6 21 —39 30 —50 2,240 
May.2..) 120 LY/ 9 4.8 oO —11 47 —17 1,670 86 86 86 86 
June 31.6 36.4 26.8 52 is 57 10 1,000 82 80 79 80 
JUly.'4: 39.3 45.2 33.4 59 27 68 22 800 79 77 76 78 
Aug... Sono 37.9 29.0 53 16 59 5 980 87 86 83 84 
Sept... 15.0 20.1 9.9 36 —§8 39 —15 1,500 89 88 90 89 
OObsaas< —4,1 2.5 |—10.6 20 —25 33 —32 2,140 
Nov....|—14.6 | —7.8 |—21.3 15 —34 31 —39 2,390 
Dec —22.1 |—15.0 |—29.1 4 —42 13 —51 2,700 
Year —0.2 6.2 | —6.6 59 —§1 68 —54 | 23,770 ee a4 see oe 
ee ee Ee 
Br F 
PRECIPITATION Winp eae t THUN- igwrnteat 
sHingE | 0% TURES! 
Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent| 4 vor. 
eX age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M M morn Di er-| (nites No. ae No 
ean ean n irec- i 
enere Days Amoi Days Anant Fall aon cent- ent is ate: Dae Desa 
in 24 age | » ) 
Hours ay 
in No in No in in 
ATO ees: 0 0 19 10 0.19 0.07 | W 22 2.9 0 31 
Feb 0 0 Deal 8 Oat 0.20 | W 26 ooG 0 28 
Mar 0 0 Qed a 0.27 0.21 |] W 32 4.0 0 31 
Apr 0 0 2a2 7 On22 0.13 | W ay 4.5 0 30 
May 0 0 one 9 0.32 0.45 | N 16 Hate 0 31 
June 0.30 2 one 6 0.62 0.73 |N 20 6.9 0 FAs: 
aly. 0.29 4 oro 4 0.62 0.54 | NE 26 8.1 0 16 
Aug.. 0.438 2 9 10 ANS 0.72 | NE 19 6.5 0 ass 
Sept.. 0.01 1 WALaal 110: 106 Ly 0.39 | W 26 OT 0 30 
Cleticia: Ay 2 6.9 10 0.69 0.80 | W 34 Ono 0 31 
INOW... 0 0 20) 9 0.20 0.18 | W oo Ono 0 30 
Dec... 0 0 3.0 13 0.30 0.25 |W 28 4.1 0 31 
Year...| 1.03 11 48.8 | 104 5.91 0.80 | W 22 5.4 0 337 


1 No appreciable frost-free period 2 Average less than 0.5 days 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


CAMBRIDGE Bay, N.W.T.—69°07’/N, 105°O1’W. ALTITUDE ABove M.S.L.: 45 Freer 
aeaeae‘sassss——awa9waw€rmqoaleooOoQqO®=®=$@oomNmnma 
Arr TEMPERATURE peel RewativeE Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute a4 a 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |————___|—______|. Days 0500 1100 1700 2300 


Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Below MESaiy M.S.T. M.S.T. MESSis 


Re- Re- 65°F. 
oom mum mum UE | corded corded 


me oT. She = 10s “Hil oi CaM No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
ans. 3. —27.5 |—20.5 |—34.5 0 —47 21 —63 2,810 
Feb. ...|—29.6 |—22.5 |—36.7 —l —50 1 —59 2,640 
Mar .|—18.2 |—10.3 |—26.1 10 —43 21 —52 2,630 
Apr —9.3 | —0.5 |—18.1 mS —34 43 —42 2,170 
May 14.4 21.6 aes 36 —14 45 —31 1,560 
June 34.4 40.2 28.6 56 15 72 6 880 93 85 84 92 
July 46.4 54.0 38.8 66 33 io 30 540 93 id 79 87 
Aug. 44.1 50.1 38.1 64 30 76 16 640 95 84 82 91 
Sept AAD 33.9 26.5 50 14 58 vi 1,010 95 84 86 94 
Wet: 4. 11.4 6 yee at: —14 39 —25 1, 670 
Nov —10.0 | —3.7 |—16.3 17 —34 Dif —44 2,240 
Dec —20.6 |—13.9 |—27.3 7 —44 18 —57 2,700 
Year... 5.5 12.2 | —1.2 67 —53 76 —63 | 21,490 cs ee ane sae 
a a 
Brieu FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND ee i ee ~ | TemMPERA- 
SHINE TURES! 
ge eae SOW. || Total (water). | Most Prevalent. vq. 
Masi ee (Pig | Mee 
Mean D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- aa (miles of of of 
Amount| ~~ #8! Amount] 728! Amount ap 4 tion aes per Hours | Days Days 
Hours hour 
in. No in. No in in 
Ban... 0 0 3.4 3 0.34 0.47 | W 32 10.8 0 31 
Feb. 0 0 lla 3 0.18 0.22 |W 28 10.5 0 28 
Mar 0 0 Died, 5 0.22 0.23 | N 22 11.4 0 31 
Apr 0 0 ikecze 4 0.17 0.12] N 20 11.9 0 30 
May 0.01 2 ae ¥ 5 0.28 0.21 | E 20 12.0 2 31 
June 0.19 4 2.6 2 0.45 0.61 | N 24 1d 20 
July. 1.10 7 T 2 Polo 1.10] N 22 12.4 il 1 
Aug. 0.92 6 0.1 2 0.93 Aa EN 1% 1) Be 0 4 
Sept 0.36 3 Yee 3 0.63 0.41 | W 16 EA 2 24 
= 0.02 2 sats 9 0.57 0.50] N 21 13.8 0 31 
Nov 0 0 O20) 6 0.50 0.47 | W 20 115 0 30 
Dec 0) 0 2B Tf 5 OF27. 0.16} W 21 LORS 0 31 
Year 2.60 20 30.4 45 5.64 1.21] W 19 11.8 1 292 


1 Average date of last Spring frost June 28; of first Fall frost Aug. 13. 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32, 


CoraL Harsour, N.W.T.—64°11’N, 83°22’W. AuTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 193 FEET 


nn, —————— 
———— SSS 


HEATING 
FActoR 


Arr TEMPERATURE RELATIVE HumIpItTy 


Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
MCW wemenrrrssrese anata smears oa cme ES eg sa NTS Days 0100 | 0700 | 1300 | 1900 
Daily” }afaxi- | «Minict de Maxi< |. Minis eens ee ioe Pay E.8.T.| E.S.T.| E.8.T.| E.S.T. 
corded | corded 


mum mum mum mum 


bl th oi si Oh 10 °K cE. “AE: No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
JAN Shane —22.9 |—15.2 |—30.6 8 —5l1 19 —58 2,780 
Feb. ...}—22.6 |—14.9 |—30.3 fk —49 30 —55 2,480 
Mar....}/—11.3 | —2.3 |—20.3 19 —40 31 —51 2,410 
Apr. Ha | 10.8 | —8.6 29 —26 40 —36 1,910 
May 19.3 2056 11.9 41 —13 48 —36 1,420 93 93 86 89 
June. 35.0 | 41.0 29.0 58 19 67 11 890 92 86 78 81 
July.. 45.9 Ls By 38.1 69 33 (a 30 580 90 82 69 te 
Aug.. 45.0 §2.4 | 37.6 67 29 79 26 610 90 87 69 74 
Sept.. 32.4 olad he | 52 16 63 8 970 93 92 82 88 
Oot uk 17.1 23.8 10.4 35 —9 41 —20 1,450 
Nov 5 Sa 10.9 | —4.7 28 —26 35 —34 1,830 
Dec —11.1 | —3.1 |-—19.1 20 —43 ai —53 2,340 


BRIGHT Tu FREEZING 


PRECIPITATION WIND SunN- ap ~ | TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES! 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent ren 
aT SOs eee Coo eee ete acres Mean | Mean Mean 
M M M raum Di Per- epee : fr y fo 
e ean irec- miles fe) oO 
Scant Days Amnount Days ‘Amouitt aon ti ar pan" Hours | Days oe 
A &¢ | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 

disites 5 a8 0 0 200 Ue 0.25 0.20 | N 36 11.9 0 31 
Feb 0 0 2.8 6 0.28 0.31] N 32 12.0 0 28 
Mar 0 0 3.4 G 0.34 0.46|N 34 1236 0 31 
Apr 0.11 2 4.8 8 0.59 0.97 | N 29 12.6 0 30 
May 0.06 1 4.8 7 0.54 0.89 | N 24 12.9 0 31! 
June 0.79 6 1a Ye 3 0.91 0.83 | N 18 11.9 0 20 
July. 1230 9 0 0 1.36 1.15 ]N 19 ta2 0 1 
Aug... 1.46 9 ak 2 1.46 1.08 | N 22 22 2 5 
Sept... 0.83 6 2.8 3 Tee tel: 0.90 | N 24 Haye I 0 24 
Reb, soe 0.07 1 8.6 11 0.93 0.68 | N 28 14.9 0 31 
Nov... 0.01 2 a2 10 0.63 0.30] N 36 14.5 0 30 
Dec... Ab 2 4.4 9 0.44 0.34] N 38 13.0 0 31 
Year...| 4.69 32 41.5 71 8.84 1.15 | N 29 12.8 2 293 


1 Average date of last Spring frost June 30; of first Fall frost Aug. 5. 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nortr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Fort Simpson, N.W.T.—61°52’N, 121°21’W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 422 Fert 


Arr TEMPERATURE eet Retative Houmiprry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
| ays 0400 | 1000 | 1600 | 2200 
Mazi- | Mine’ | Maxie’ > Mints Pg nest pos pee PeSat ie Sie Se Ser 
mum mum mum mum corded corded 
SE. me oie elie cE. SB. SE: No. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
—6.8 |—23.4 23 —48 53 — 66 2,480 
0 |—18.9 28 —46 60 —69 2,100 
15.9 | —7.3 39 —34 55 —52 1,880 
37.0 13.9 60 —12 71 —39 1,190 
00.4 Bons 7 22 95 —9 630 81 62 56 72 
69.0 45.9 83 33 95 25 240 80 64 53 es 
74.6 50.2 88 38 97 29 110 80 63 54 74 
69.4 46.0 84 31 94 DH 240 82 68 57 79 
56.2 30.0 75 22 86 7 550 82 69 61 78 
37.9 23.8 62 3 89 —18 1,060 
12.6 | —0.7 37 —25 56 —43 0 
—3.4 |—18.7 19 —42 52 — 64 2,360 
5 34.8 15.1 89 —53 97 —69 | 14,610 ed one aan aaa 
--_——————————————————— 
BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun Ela iuneann. 
SHINE TURES! 
Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Kier 
Moai Sein Geen] GS 
D Mean D Mean Fall Direc- aus (miles of of of 
@Y8! Amount] 728] Amount| + tio se a! per Hours | Days Days 
in 24 age | } 
Hours our 
No. in. No in. in. 
0 76 8 0.76 0.63 | NW 41 6.6 0 31 
0 6.2 vi 0. 62 0.30 | NW 51 7.8 0 28 
2 4.4 if 0.44 0.55 | NW 41 7.9 0 oll 
1 Pa 5 0.50 0.89 | NW 30 8.1 0 28 
7 1.6 1 1.06 0.68 | NW 26 8.0 2 10 
9 0 0 1.39 2.42 | NW 26 aos ”% 1 
10 0 0 1.94 1.45 | NW 29 et 3 0 
9 Hi 2 1.63 1.69 | SE 29 6.8 1 2 
7 0.4 1 ios 1.32 | SE 33 8.1 2 9 
3 4.5 5 0.77 0.70 | SE 34 2 0 25 
2 9.1 10 0.91 0.75 | NW 38 7.8 0 30 
Cd 9 0.78 0.62 | NW 47 6.6 0 31 
46 45.2 53 | 12.13 2.42 | NW 34 rt) 6 226 


1 Average date of last Spring frost June 4; of first Fall frost Aug. 28, 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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a en 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Fropisuer Bay, N.W.T.—63°45’/N, 68°34’W. AutirupbE ABovE M.8.L.: 68 FEET 
oo eaeaeaeoeoeoe*=zqz+»?»qpaoO*—»0$qmm09wumW>——w—vw\mw\vmwmm"' 
Arr TEMPERATURE hee ay RevaTivE Humipity 
Mean of Mean of Absolute % 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |————_—_—_|______|_—_——|_ Days 0100 | 0700 1300 1900 
Daily Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Below EK. S.T.| E. Si E.S.T. 1 esr be 
mum mum mum mum Pee: d We. z 65°F. 
AR ig ch lth mk E18 Sik. 18 No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Anite cto: —15.8 | —9.17—22.5 19 —42 34 —A49 2,560 
Feb —15.3 | —7.8 |—22.8 16 —4l 38 —A49 2, 280 
Mar —5.6 3.2 |—14.4 ao —35 39 —A43 2, 230 
Apr.. 5.8 13.7 | —2.1 33 —20 41 —29 1, 690 
May.. 24.3 30.6 18.0 44 —4 56 —15 1250 
June.. Bl olf 43.2 32.2 57 27 71 17 800 82 79 75 79 
July 45.7 H20 38.9 67 32 76 30 600 82 81 70 v2 
Aug 44.5 50.4 38.6 62 oo 74 30 650 84 83 70 76 
Sept... 35.4 39.8 31.0 50 22 57 5 880 82 84 74 82 
Oct. 24.0 29.0 19.0 39 3 45 —6 1, 280 
INGVACE es 17.9 6.7 34 —16 42 —32 1, 580 
Dec... Sales 2.3 | —9.3 25 —32 34 —44 2,120 


Year...| 6.22} 41] %%.1| 72 | 18.53] 1.60] NW 29 | 10.4 


BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- wees ~ | TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES! 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent oer 
Ke age Mean | Mean Mean 
M M M rau Di Per- pe pee ace 
an ean ea 1rec- < 
bemount Days tAAnonitie Days Achowt Fall tia DEN pre pure Days Days 
Hours hour) 
in No in No in in 

Maneeeks: 0 0 a2 6 0.72 1.60 | NW 30 ee 0 31 
Feb.. 0 0 9.1 ri 0.91 0.99 | NW 23 8.7 0 28 
Mar Ah 2 8.1 8 0.81 0.94 |] NW 2 8.6 0 31 
ANDY. |. 0.18 D, 6.0 7 0.78 0.48 | NW 42 ies 0 30 
May... 0.16 1 6.0 4 0.76 0.44 | NW 28 toe2 0 29 
June... 0.85 1.8 2 1.03 1.01 | SE 29 12.8 0 14 
July.. 1.61 11 Ak 2 Gt 1.24 | SE 42 Pec. 2 1 
Aug.. De02 13 AR 2 202 1.14] SE 32 8.7 0 1 
Sept.. 27 ij 4.9 ey 7a 1.06 | SE 28 10.1 0 16 
Octo. %. Orl7 I 9.3 11 1.10 0.74 | NW 33 14.5 0 31 
Nov 0.01 10.9 Ss LO 0.96 | NW 38 11.6 0 30 
Dec At 9.8 9 0.98 0.86 | NW 34 9.9 0 on 


Average date of last Spring frost June 24; of first Fall frost Aug. 27. 2 Average less than 0.5 days. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


Resouute, N.W.T.—74°43/N, 94°59’W. ALTITUDE ABOovE M.8.L.: 209 Freer 
—B.00R0R060—0—00@$80@$@0mmMmmmmmSssasaaa 
AIR TEMPERATURE cae RetativeE Humipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
ee ee ep eee eat Days 0000 | 0600 | 1200 | 1800 
Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Highest Lowest Below C.S.T. CSTs Cesar; Ciel: 


Re- Re- 65°F. 
corded | corded 


mum mum mum mum 


Or °F oF SH or ons No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
—21.6 |—34.7 0 —47 23 —53 2,890 
—23.7 |—36.8 —3 —5l1 6 —57 2,730 
—16.5 |—30.5 7 —48 20 —61 2,720 
0.4 |—15.2 19 —33 30 —40 2,170 
19.6 7.4 AS —ll1 40 —20 1,550 91 92 89 88 
36.7 28.4 47 15 57 8 970 90 89 83 84 
44.6 Be. 30 60 29 780 88 89 80 80 


et iS Saal PS SS ae a ee SS SS eee ee 


Bricu REEZ 
RIGHT) payy- | ING 


PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- Dae TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES! 

er Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Aver 
ee Pie ce owes [lee one 
Me be Direc- eT- | (miles f f f 
Days Risodes Days Avhount bis tion cent- per Het Days Date 
&© | hour 
Hours 
No in No in in 

0} 0.9} 3] 0.09] 0.08 | NW 44] 10.1 Of} te 31 
0 m0) 4 0.10 0.06 | NW On 9.6 29 0 28 
0 ile 5 0.13 0.10 |} NW 30 9.6 172 0 31 
2 2.4 6 0.24 0.20 | NW 34 9.6 266 0 30 
2 3.8 11 0.38 0.34 | NW 28 11.0 244 0 31 
5 2.0 6 0.58 0.77 | SE,NW3} 23 Weil 219 0 21 
10 0.6 1 0.97 0.71] NW 25 1bAe cil 270 0 8 
if Dee 4 1.25 0.97 | NW 30 11.1 181 0 16 
2s 4.6 10 0), 62 0.37 | NW 29 12.0 61 0 30 
0 5.5 12 0.55 0.34 | NW / 29 Wade 4 28 0 31 

0 Da 8 0.25 0.18 | NW i 28 10.2 2 0 3 
0 12 4 OP? 0.08 | NW Sik 9.0 0 0 31 
eee 22 28.0 74 5.28 0.97 | NW 31 10.8 | 1,472 0 318 
ne I 
1 No appreciable frost-free period. 2 Average less. than 0.5 days. 3 Two directions of equal 


prevalence. 
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ee 


Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—continued 


Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


WuireHorse, Y.T.1—60°43/N, 135°04’W. ALTITUDE ABOVE M.S.L.: 2,289 FEET 


EE ——————————— nnn 


Arr TEMPERATURE Hasna ReEvaTIvE Humipitry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 
Mean |————__| |__| Days 0300 | 0900 1500 | 2100 


Daily) yax- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- epee Lowest ees DAFA Wy Phe Be i GSP Be hh ae Bal 
corded | corde 


SS aeiecgun | | | | | 


oh ok We, SE °F oi ADE No p.c p.c p.c. p.c. 
AGS Pegs Ar 5.2 13.0 | —2.7 38 —36 47 — 62 1,850 86 86 79 86 
Feb. < 6.8 15.9 | —2.2 41 —38 50 —59 1, 640 88 87 77 85 
Mar... Zins 31.0 11.6 43 —16 51 —37 1,350 82 76 63 76 
Apr... 31.8 41.2 22.3 52 —2 59 —15 1,000 79 60 49 66 
May... 45.5 57.2 33.8 73 22 86 19 600 oO DL 41 58 
June... 54.6 66.5 ADT 80 31 89 28 310 76 54 43 54 
July... 56.2 632 45.3 80 34 91 29 280 80 60 49 63 
Aug. . 53.6 64.5 42.7 79 29 86 17 350 82 67 50 67 
Sept.. 46.0 54.7 37.2 70 22 80 14 570 84 74 56 78 
Oct... 34.4 41.0 27.9 55 8 59 —12 940 79 75 65 75 
Nov 14.6 20.8 8.4 43 —22 51 —43 1,510 87 86 82 85 
Dec 382, 10.4 | —4.0 35 —35 47 —54 1, 900 89 87 86 88 


BRIGHT FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND Sun- THUn- TEMPERA- 

SHINE TURES? 

Rain Snow Total (water) | Most Prevalent Ree 
Ne PR a are emit Ve He ol pane tie one (ee Mean | Mean Mean 
M M mun Di Mi C perc ee a ‘ 
e a irec- miles oO fe) fo) 
Rerenat Days ING ae Days} 4 mount fey tion ee per Hours | Days Days 
8€ | hour) 
Hours 
in No in No in in 

ances ce aL: 3 6.4 11 0. 64 0.3715 29 8.6 0 31 
Feb.. T 3 AS. 9 0.47 0.41758 33 8.8 0 28 
Mar. Ab 3 6.0 7 0.60 0.8015 31 9.1 0 30 
Apr... 0.02 1 3.9 ey 0.41 0.5615 31 8.7 0 ot 
May... 0.49 5 0.8 1 0.57 0.48 | SE 34 8.7 0 13 
June... 1.00 8 0 0 1.00 0.82 |} SE 30 8.0 1 1 

July 1.63 13 0 0 1.63 0.83 | SE 36 (iA By 3 
Aug eZ, 10 0.1 3 1.53 1.21 | SE 33 7.8 1 2 
Sept 125 10 0.9 1 1.34 0.85 | S,SE4 ol 9.1 @) ‘ 
@et..... 0.30 4 4.1 4 O74 0.4715 38 10.4 0 20 
Nov... 0.08 1 O52 12 1.00 0.45158 531! 9.0 0 29 
Dec. .. 0.01 3 126 1 OF FT 0.4215 30 37 0 31 
Year...| 6.30 52 43.7 61 | 10.67 1.2118 29 8.7 4 219 
1 Airport data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost June 10; of first Fall frost Aug. 27. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 4'Two directions of equal prevalence. 
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Long-Term Averages and Extremes of Climatic Data for Representative 
Canadian Stations—concluded 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see pp. 31-32. 


YELLOWENIFE, N.W.T.'\—62°28’N, 114°27'W. ALTITUDE ABovE M.S.L.: 682 Frnt 
—————— 
Arr TEMPERATURE peas Rewative Houmipiry 
Mean of Mean of Absolute 
Month Daily Monthly Extreme Degree- 


Highest) L Be an MST. MST. MST. MOT. 
oe ° Sa ighest| Lowest elow 

Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- ie Be 65°F, 

corded | corded 


(eas ei |e ae ol SS eet, 


eat AD, °F °F “ADE No p.c p.c p.c p.c 
waliiens —22.9 17 —48 37 —60 2,570 
Feb. —23.1 15 —48 43 — 60 2,270 
Mar —8.6 30 —38 42 —47 2,020 
Apr 6.5 52 — 20 60 —38 1,410 
May 30.0 66 17 79 —4 790 86 (B2 65 80 
June 44.5 a 34 85 28 370 80 61 57 72 
July 52.3 81 42 86 33 160 82 61 56 73 
Aug 48.9 79 38 86 34 250 88 70 64 80 
Sept 38.7 67 24 79 18 580 88 ae rg 84 
Octate 25.9 54 rf 65 —9 1,060 
Nov 0.6 34 —27 46 —43 1,740 
Dec —20.6 17 —42 Sy —55 2,420 
Year 14.4 83 —51 86 —60 -Feaets PS ra i al a el nc a 646 
iets FREEZING 
PRECIPITATION WIND oes TEMPERA- 
ane TURES? 
Snow Total (water) Most Prevalent yer 
Maxi- 2 Aang se pean Mesh 
Me un | Diree- | Fe] (miles i 
Amount Days Amount Fall tien cent- poe Hours Dak Dave 
in 24 age | » 
Hours our 
in ine in in 
ania c 5.4 8 0.54 0.49 | N 33 8.0 0 31 
Feb. 4.6 8 0.46 0.31 | E 29 9.2 0 28 
Mar 3.9 Zz 0.39 0.438 | E ah 1057 0 31 
ADTs... 2.6 4 0.36 0.30 | N 25 11.6 0 29 
May O27 3 0.59 1.384] E 23 10.5 0 20 
June fi 3 0.73 0.79 | NE 21 10.4 1 iy 
July fh 3 1.15 Peltnt oN 20 10.5 2 0 
Aug. 0 0 1.02 1.24 | SE 20 10.2 a 0 
Sept O52 3 0.92 0.95 | N 22 10.4 5 
Oct... 4.1 5 0.99 0.61 | E 25 PH TS oF 23 
Nov 6.9 10 0.69 0.48 | EB 29 9:3 0 30 
Dec 6.1 11 0.61 0.33 | E 30 8.6 0 31 
Year 34.5 53 8.45 1.34 | E a1 10.1 4 seein hie a Se NYT Sg Dees [PRU Sete] ie ele. borin spite] oh 
1 | acy ee mse eg pr til data. 2 Average date of last Spring frost May 31; of first Fall frost Sept. 21. 3 Average 


less than 0.5 days. 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations in Canada* 


In 1959, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at some 1,828 
weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations, 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of all 
aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing stations 
where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. 


The official recording of weather observations in Canada began early in 1840. Al- 
though there were some scattered weather records prior to that date, it was at the Toronto 
Observatory, established by the British Government, that the first scientifically precise 
Canadian weather observations were recorded. Several additional observing stations were 
established in the 1860’s after control of meteorological work had passed into local govern- 
mental hands and a national meteorological service was organized in 1871. By 1876 there 
were more than 100 stations, 15 of them reporting daily by telegraph to Toronto for fore- 
casting purposes. 


Since then, the number of meteorological observing stations has grown steadily. 
As the mid-west opened up around the turn of the century, they spread into that area and 
during the past three decades into the sub-Arctic and Arctic regions. At the same time 
the coverage has improved in the older portions of southeastern Canada. While there are 
vast areas of Canada where the weather stations are several hundred miles apart, most 
of the settled portions of the country are represented by first-order hourly reporting stations 
every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing stations at least every 
25 miles. 


Of the 1,828 weather reporting stations across Canada about 250 are classified as 
first-order synoptic stations. At most of these stations complete weather observations 
are made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts every hour. These weather data, including information 
on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, are sent first 
by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent to be used for 
weather forecasting purposes, and at the end of the month the manuscript reports are dis- 
patched by mail to Meteorological Headquarters for use in compiling climatic statistics. 
At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications Branch of 
the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled duties, 
while 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services. Seventy 
stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder of the 
stations are operated under contract, mainly by various transportation and communications 
companies. 


About 1,020 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these climatological observers serve on a 
voluntary basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. These obser- 
vers come from all walks of life—farmers, business men, clergymen, retired people, etc. 
In addition, many governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experi- 
mental farms and power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into 
the general work of some of their employees. These climatological stations have contri- 
buted much useful information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the 
Meteorological Branch. 


There are about 510 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and snow- 
fall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than tem- 
perature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially in 
large urban areas. Finally, there are about 50 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the total number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at a rate of more than fifty a year for the 
past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in 
all economic pursuits. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 

Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active propa- 
ganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier 
time usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It 
was considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in 
industrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date, however, most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months, 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, 
regulates such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, 
post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


‘STANDARD TIME ZONES 
CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed 
aT in hours after Greenwich) 
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PART V.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
Section 1.—Geophysics 


Geophysics began with the observations made by early navigators of the weather, 
ocean tides and the lodestone. These studies gradually developed into modern meteorology, 
physical oceanography and geomagnetism. To them were added other physical studies of 
the earth so that geophysics now includes also seismology—the study of earthquakes; 
hydrology—the study of waters in rivers, lakes, glaciers and underground (but not in 
the oceans); voleanology—the study of volcanoes and the earth’s heat; tectonophysics— 
the study of the forces that build mountains and slowly cause changes in level of land and 
sea; the study of the earth’s gravity; and several related studies such as the determination 
of the ages of ancient rocks and minerals from their content of radioactive elements. In 
addition, magnetic, electrical, gravitational, seismic and radioactive methods of geophysical 
prospecting are used to direct drilling in almost all the searches going on in Canada for oil 
and gas. Both airborne and ground devices are widely used by mining companies to 
prospect for metals. 


The Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey at Ottawa and the Physics 
Department of the University of Toronto are carrying out major programs of geophysical 
research. Several other universities across the country and various provincial governments 
are also doing geophysical work while the major oil companies as well as many other 
prospecting establishments have developed geophysical techniques as their most effective 
approach to the problem of finding oil fields and mineral deposits. A detailed study of the 
operations of the Geological Survey is given at pp. 13-19 of this volume. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with the 
completion of the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, the national observatory of Canada. 
Prior to that an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B., was 
used for a short time to determine the longitude of that centre and for general astronomical 
purposes; it has been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small observatories were 
established, one at Quebec City in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. Astronomical 
instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by the British 
Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of them being set up until 1881. 
A small observatory established at McGill University in 1879 was used for many years 
for time observations. 


Today the science of astrophysics is carried on mainly by three Canadian institutions: 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C., both of which are administered by the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and the David Dunlap Observatory associated with the University of 
Toronto. Of the two government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa 
specializes mainly in the astronomy of position, in solar physics, in meteoric astronomy 
and in various branches of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics is 
concentrated at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria. A new observatory 
for the study of radio astronomy is being erected at White Lake near Penticton, B.C., 
and will be jointly operated by the Dominion Observatory and the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory. The David Dunlap Observatory, founded in 1935, is equipped with very 
fine astrophysical instruments of a kind similar to those in use at Victoria. It performs 
not only the functions of a privately financed and administered research institution but 
is also the nucleus of the Department of Astronomy at Toronto University. In addition 
to the work of these three major institutions and a number of smaller observatories, investi- 
gations in the field of meteoric astronomy and radio astronomy are conducted by the 
National Research Council. Research in the field of space is covered in the Education 
and Research Chapter, Part III, Section 3. 
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facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 1867, 
which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. The Province of Manitoba was created in 1870 and the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of portions of the territories formerly held by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company which had been admitted to the Union in 1870. Newfoundland 
entered the Union in 1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and two territories 
known as the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided both legislative and executive authority 
between Canada and the provinces. Judicial authority was not similarly divided, federal 
and provincial courts having jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 and its subsequent amendments 
is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement 
of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its 
broadest sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as 
the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, 
the House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also 
statutes of provincial legislatures relating to provincial government and provincial legis- 
lative assemblies. Other written instruments such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
early instructions to Governors, Letters Patent creating the offices of Governor and 
Governor General, and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America 
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Act also form part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition the Constitution of 
Canada includes well-established usages and conventions. The preamble to the British 
North America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to be united 
“with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” and, accordingly, 
many of the usages and conventions of government that have been developed in the 
United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For example, the Cabinet 
system of responsible government as developed in the United Kingdom obtains in Canada 
although no mention thereof is made in the British North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and the 
provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 
diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 
privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and each 
provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949 the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in the 
reports of successive Imperial Conferences including that held at London in 1926 which 
defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a 
consequence of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in 
Great Britain’, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously with this change 
in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations there developed as a complementary aspect of nationhood the assumption by 
the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights of sovereign States in their 
relations with other members of the community of nations. Membership in the League of 
Nations and more recently in the United Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and 
the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in foreign countries have charac- 
terized this phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications 
of the principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy 
of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom and 
the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its Government 
advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada. 
Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its own treaties; appoints its 
own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; levies its own taxes; makes its own 
laws which are executed by a government dependent on the will of a majority of the people; 
and maintains its own naval, military and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved full 
status of democratic nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


* A more detailed account is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


See 000606060—0—0—0———SSSSSSSSSS SSS 


: Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) |. Territorial 
Government 
PORGRTIOLS Tri Sitk eck sa July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
UB bEG2 ten. ed aenisles och sis July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (U.K. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
INO Va SCOLIaS yo: . owidoean July? 1s 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
INI O Da S220 eel ecco sis oc July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Colimbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....} July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873... 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan!........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
Albertatsseensty. ace. ubig Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
CUAKS Sta tel949 6s 29) ee eet Re 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories®...} July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (U. K. Stat. 1868, c. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
te) IE ak Ke et EAE as ag nme 1,304, 903 
Mackenzie®............. Janney B4920 527,490 |\\ottawa? 
Keewatin®.............. Jan. 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228, 160 
ROPATP INOS oe. eee ke Jan. 1, 1920 549, 258 
Yukon Territory’........ June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6).. 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Camadar ye road cockde he rere tt 3,851,809 


a ea ek Sk es ee PE ee et ee ee Re ee 
1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, ec. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


* Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (U.K. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, e. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. 
The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 
other portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, F ranklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional] 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 See p. 120. 


8 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that ‘the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen’. The functions of 
the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of the United Kingdom, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. ‘The practical 
executive functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such 
as the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills, and the granting of a 
general amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parliament 
and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, so 
far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘‘Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name Dynasty of of 

Birth Accession 
VICTORIA NRE Lee Cee House:ofi Mano vere eerie. errr ieee ete ors 1819 June 20, 1837 
Hawardevil lesen tame ihe een House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha........... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
EROS TRIN Eee ee ee ple ee er House:of Windsorece cee Cee een 1865 May 6, 1910 
Bidwardsy Ulleteen cos cece. senate louse of, Windsor..c.e ste eee Cee Reece 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
GEOLPOuN Leet sh erat aaiaee once House:of: Windsorsfaccencder cee ear anne 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 


flmabethglinss pee ee eae House of; Windsorsee-e fae eee 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
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America Acts, 1867 to 1952. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible 
Ministers, in the Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents 
to Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 


The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament 
of Canada are $48,666 and $100,000, respectively. In addition other expenses of office 
are provided for, including the salary of the Governor General’s secretary. 


The present Governor General is styled His Excellency Major-General Georges 
®. Vanier, D.S.0:,;-M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Se e————s—swa=<COOeesSESsooaqaooeoqooqoq®>«=S=S=S=E=S=E=0S0Do 


Name eae nome atic 
Appointment of Office 
MAROC RTIMONGK ECs OAM eGrs olin it). Sn La Raking Ac enone at, June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
Ss 8 dora O18). US: a er a ned oe a ei OR dle Rea dear Me Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
Puetekny on Dorrmsin; KoP.aK-C.B., G:C.M.G.)... 0. <-. oo cio May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
im hemianeurs on on tm, K.P. G.C.M, Geos. dactina soso dts os oie nee Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
Phe ManguisoraNapowne, G.C.MiGiin oe weestisn sgh ewes $4 Rb oiaks Oe cad Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
PoRp retain OR PRESTON GiC.Boin. iadedeteve.cadeeeee. Dee Tee A. May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
mums aBBRDERN,. 1, 1, ce MC. oe coe h ok cee oe gt eS May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Mero Me CEM MENTO We C81 Grete ae on ec Shea heck deme ae July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Been Ae ae Vere ar coe rice aati R Ae Wea dg dh ca he Pek cc there edn. Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firtp Marsnat H. R. H. The Duxe or Connaueut, K.G...........0. ccc cee eee Mar. 21, 1911 |} Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duxcw-or- Davonsnine, K.G-, G.C.M.G:; G.CV.0 8... ccc cba bese. Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GeneRAL The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........0000c000- Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Rarron, G.C.S.I1., CiCaHenGeBreh neces eee kee Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
Pie Pant On. D essBonoUGH, G.C.M.Go. fo. sed ioc ee oc te es beck cleo ce mcmecne Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp T weEEpsmuir or Exsrimyp, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H..... ccc cccceeceucee Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-Grenperat The Eart or ATHLONE, KG C., GieDe GCI Ge 
Ma Rete DOO) Sinn et ART ghee ck ES ieee: cheney bee ey Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fietp MarsHat Viscount ALEXANDER or Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
wl Shen SF A 8 BieGic LG as. 0 1K Oo ee A ag a a LA Aug. 1, 1945} Apr. 12, 1946 
"The Rigut Honourasip Vincent Massey, C.H......... 0. cc cece cccccccecuccce Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
Masor-GENeRAL Grorces P. Vanier, D.S.0O., M.C., C.D........... cece cece cece Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


a a ee 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
generally from Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet must 
either have seats in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, 
all Ministers in charge of departments of government must be members of the House of 
Commons. Ministers without Portfolio can be members of either House. 


The Cabinet, under the leadership of the Prime Minister, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Following 
established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. When 
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the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of censure 
or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government or 
Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated 
in the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately 
with the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party 
with the highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These alter- 
natives may also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal 
dissolution of Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 


The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circum- 
stances is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her 
Majesty’s Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


Although appointed by the Governor General, Cabinet members are selected by the 
Prime Minister from among his party colleagues in such manner as to ensure, as far as 
possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Hach Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. Sessional and other allowances received by Cabinet 
Ministers are given at pp. 99-100. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonw ALEXANDER MACDONALD..............--.+<; July 1, 1867 — Noy. 5, 1873 
2 HonvALrmx ANDER VLACKE NZIB sa eiceiae oe ae ion ei etitaree eternal Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD............-20ee008: Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon: Sir JoHN JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT... 1... ecteec+s memos - June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan Sparrow Davip THOMPSON,................ Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 HonSir MACKENZ IH BO WEEE eee eine er ier inicietee er Grenier Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
af Hon. iSir' CHARLES: UPPER» «bien e ee ec een erie te eieiae May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Rt. Hon. Sir Wir Rip duAURIERE see ee ae eee July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Rosurr LARD BORDEN: jes oee eee eek oe eee eee Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Rosnrt LATED LB OR DEIN- Eee treater ares Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt: Hone ARTHUR MEIGHEN: 22sec secu ec otee ne tear July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wimiuram Lyon Mackenzie KING.............002s0000: Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Reon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN..@ 0 tee cone ene eee June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wmi1am Lyon Mackenzin KING................2-000- Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHaARD BEDFORD BENNETT...........-..2cceeeeeeees Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wiwwram Lyon Mackenzie KING.........-..-.00s0e00. Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Lours SrepHen Sr. LAURENT.........cccc0ccscecrecoes Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt, Hon. Jonn Groros DimrenBaA Keck) «ss\0. os ces de ciack cup cc June 21, 1957 — ae 
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4.—Members of the Eighteenth Ministry, as at Jan. 31, 1960! 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


SS a SS ee 
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Date of 
Date of Appointment 
Office Occupant First to 
Appointment? Present 
Portfolio 
EmIGNe WOLIMISLON cts sre Mak .ck). Bireies Rt. Hon. Joun Grorce 
IRVENBAKER shoo hek. os «die ciciore oes June 21, 1957-| June 21, 1957 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....] Hon. Howarp Cuaries GREEN....| June 21, 1957 | June 4, 1959 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General.| Hon. Donatp MetHurN FLEMING..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. AtrreD JoHNSON Brooxs....| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Mamintendor Transpork. 60) oii os xoscteaces Hon GrorGe, HEEs sae con as, dance es June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
polcicon Generis.) tea ce HonwukGN DALCHR | +). oat June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Grorce RanpourH Prarkss.| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Trade and Commerce......... Hon. Gorpon CHURCHILL.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..| Hon. Epmunp Davie FULTON...... June 21, 1957 | June 21. 1957 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. Grorce Ciype Nowtan..... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture.................... Hon. Douaias Scorr Harxness...} June 21, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration...| Hon. Etten Louxs Farrcioucn...| June 21, 1957 | May 12, 1958 
Minister Of PISne@riessc.4o ss dctces oe bok becwras Hon. J. ANcus MacLEan.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
1 POVEE ES ey 2 Be Yo Tt a a a a Hon. Micuart STaRR.............. June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Postmaster-General. 0.5... ive ce. Hon, Witr1am McLean Haminton..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................ Hon. Witi1aM J. Brownke.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..| Hon. Paun Commors................ Aug. 7, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..| Hon. Jay Waupo Montsity........ Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
PROS OURCES Oe Mens). bre oi cnaraa. 1 he ciade cece rots Hon. Francis Arvin GEORGE 
EVAMILTONE cebaae ocete aus Are ce. Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Minister of Defence Production............ Hon. Raymonp O’Hur.ey......... May 12, 1958 | May 12, 1958 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. Davip James WALKER........ Aug. 20, 1959 | Aug. 20, 1959 
Associate Minister of National Defence....| Hon. JosepH Pizrre ALBERT 
SU VIGINIY Oe Mien o Bre Le. awe Aug. 20, 1959 | Aug. 20, 1959 


_ | Any changes occurring between Jan. 31, 1960 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume. 2 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—As provided by the Parliamentary Secretaries Act 
(SC 1959, c. 15), assented to June 4, 1959, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were 
appointed from among the Members of the House of Commons to hold office for twelve 
months and to assist the respective Ministers in such manner as each Minister may direct. 
In so doing the Government revived the system of parliamentary assistantships in practice 
during the war and postwar years subsequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might 
receive assistance in the performance of their parliamentary functions and promising 
members of the House might secure a degree of apprenticeship for higher public office. 
In addition to his annual indemnity as a Member of the House of Commons (see p. 99), 
a Parliamentary Secretary receives $4,000 per annum and is entitled to certain travelling 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of his duties. 


5.—Parliamentary Secretaries, as at Jan. 31, 1960 

Secretary Minister ace 
EULA EARTENBA Wists ss canis doors deena Pirie pPMiIniste rs. cyst ke L eitaeseee oe occectodovena dM Nov. 18, 1959 
WALEAGH Bs NESBITT S.....04)0cee uk. os ee cost Mx ternal Asairs ero en obese ee ak. Bak Aug. 20, 1959 
PNR PEE RES on tis Sea ewe SV ie ads Sb canon’ ELLIS Se PI AE IR EL coh rueee ta Ee aE halons Nov. 18, 1959 
Watrna C SDINSDALBY. |. ss nd edede dng opalsn Weterans JA fisirs.22 . yiy* eer Py a dieses Nov. 18, 1959 
UA TION W, Hop@son. in. iiss. lease eee ee “Mans port: SAMe. foes yee bee eee Bn ee. Nov. 18, 1959 
IS GRRNC HAMBERS 0... + ost s de ba Hegbioew ween NationaleDelencest Hartt tin. rn & pa tree Noy. 18, 1959 
ee Ose le AUNT ss a3 xs 0 co Se aie he ks es Hina dewind GC OMMIMErCE sn. dl osc ok cases ce cece Noy. 18, 1959 
TUPLES ON BSE 8477 Opa a Oe DUS FICC IER ED Seo ees ton hank feel red 18 & | Nov. 18, 1959 
NMED, AHAMIBBRT ooo. ccs CaN Selle aceon National Revenue). > iets. 2 See: He Nov. 18, 1959 
hs ALE GAC79 ot 0 RR i ee a Agrieulouneseer ok. its ce ee ee ee Nov. 18, 1959 
DUNNE MC TEABL TON. win.’ ss «ois SM dbene bodes Citizenship and Immigration.................. Nov. 18, 1959 
BORA L2SONGLISH «os iiesc ess oeewe ress crs TIS BOP OS apiece aimee tibcanee avery ent serena ha Cotas Nov. 18, 1959 
IMCHARD I< THRASHER... 6. .seo00.6.scce eves aR DOUT Anetra ae ee, ie te eee | Nov. 18, 1959 
HODMGON DH MORRIS.« .'s.6.c0 onc d ceeds cence Postmaster Generale ot fee. a heen Nov. 18, 1959 
BN WON-TLOMAMEASSE 25). oc cock eeee Oe boa dale Public: Worksice en ee ieee nee Rae. Nov. 18, 1959 
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The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of eighty 
to ninety members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice 
of the Prime Minister and who retain membership for life. The Council consists chiefly 
of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It seldom meets as a body and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a committee thereof consisting of the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day and are also members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


6.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Jan. 31, 1960 


Nore.—lIn this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. Clerk 
of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Bryce; Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council, A. M. Hit. 


LS See eee 
OEE eeeeeeeeeesesS..Ne« —— —_Ooa—aow»w»»0.,0. 0 00 


Date When Date When 
Member! ee Member! Seorn ili 

Rt. Hon. ARtHUR MEIGHEN.......... Oct. 2, 1915 || Hon. GaspARD FAUTEUX.............. May 16, 1949 
Hon. Estorr L&on PATENAUDE........ Oct. 6, 1915 |) Hon. Hueuss VaArornTve............... Aug. 25, 1949 
Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY.......20..0-0- Jan. 8, 1917 || Hon. Gasrre: EpovARD RINFRET..... Aug. 25, 1949 
Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 || Hon. Watrer Epwarp Harnis........ Jan. 18, 1950 
Hon. Henry HERBERT STEVENS....... Sept. 21, 1921 || Hon. Gzorce PRUDHAM.............. Dec. 13, 1950 
Hon. Evwarp James McMuRRAY..... Nove 149919235 ||*Hons GrornGerBeAcKie. ier oe cee seer Aug. 3, 1951 
Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT MassEy...| Sept. 16, 1925 || Eart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS..........-. Jan. 29, 1952 
Hon. Wint1AM Daum EULER........... Sept. 25, 1926 || Hon. James SINCLAIR............+++66- Oct. 15, 1952 
H.R.H. The Duxe or WINDSOR...... Aug. 2, 1927 |) Hon. RaupH OsBoRNE CAMPNEY....... Oct. 15, 1952 
Hon. ArtHur CHaruss Harpy....... July 31, 1930 |} Hon. Witt1am Ross MacDonaLp....... May 12, 1953 
Hon. Donato MaTHEsON SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Gzorce ALexaNpDER DRew...... May 12, 1953 
Hon. TaHomas Gerow MuRPHY....... Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Joan WuitNney PICKERSGILL..... June 12, 1953 
Hon. Wittt1amM DUNCAN HERRIDGE..... June 17, 1931 || Rt. Hon. Turaupeau RINFRET....... Sept. 16, 1953 
Hons SAMUEL GOBGIDE essen eer ce Aug. 14, 1935 || Hon. Jean LESAGE.............--+--.- Sept. 17, 1953 
Hon. Wiu1AM Hart Rowe............ Aug. 30, 1935 || Hon. Patrick KERWIN,............+- July 1, 1954 
Hon. Onésime GAGNON.............--- Aug. 30, 1935 || Hon. Grorcz CARLYLE MARLER....... July 1, 1954 
Hon. Cuartes GAVAN POWER......... Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Rocm PINARD.. 00.22... sc0e July 1, 1954 
Rt. Hon. James Lorimer ILsuey...... Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Herpuert J. SYMINGTON......... Nov. 26, 1956 
Hon. JosrpaH Enomw MicHaup.......... Oct. 23, 1935 |) Hon. Lours Ren& BEAUDOIN.......... Apr. 15, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Crarence Decatur Howe...| Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Paun TuHeopore HeEiiyer....... Apr. 26, 1957 
Rt. Hon. JaMes GARFIELD GARDINER..| Nov. 4, 1935 || Rt. Hon. Joan Grorcs DizreNnBakeER?.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Corin WinitaM Greorce Ginson..| July 8, 1940 || Hon. Howarp Cuaries GREEN?...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Joseru THORARINN THorsoN.,..| June 11, 1941 || Hon. Donato MerHueNn FLEMING....| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wwi1am FERDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. ALFRED JOHNSON Brooxs?....... June 21, 1957 

HRUR GHONA. rs Ramee ee eee Oct. 8, 1941 || Hon. Groner Huzs?................-- June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Louts SterHen St. LAURENT.| Dec. 10, 1941 |} Hon. Lion Batcnr’................-.- June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEONARD Hon. Georce RAnpDoueH PEARKES?....| June 21, 1957 

SPENCER CHURCHIEL.,.s1iecilom ac clo Dec. 29, 1941 || Hon. GorpDoN CHURCHILL’............ June 21, 1957 
Hon. ALPHONSE FOURNIER...........-- Oct. 7, 1942 || Hon. Epmunp Davis Furton’........ June 21, 1957 
Hon, BROOKE @CuAXTON =: cose onder Oct. 13, 1944 || Hon. Groras Cuypz Nownan’........ June 21, 1957 
Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LATTA Hon. Douetas Scorr HARKNESS?...... June 21, 1957 

IMGINACU GEETOINS aes Ace ee aircon: Nov. 2, 1944 || Hon. Etten Louxs FarrcLouGsH?...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JEAN............| Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. J. ANcus MacLeEan’,............ June 21, 1957 
Hon. Lionret CHEVRIER, .......-0020+- Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Micuarn STaRR?..............06. June 21, 1957 
Hon. Paut JosepH JAMes MARTIN..... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Wi1u1am McLean Hamirton’....} June 21, 1957 
Hon. Dovucias CHARLES ABBOTT...... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. James MacKerras Macponne.i’) June 21, 1957 
Hon. JAMses JosepH McCann.......... Apr. 18, 1945 |) Hon. Wiuuram J. BROWNE!............ June 21, 1957 
Hon. Davin Laurence MacLaren....| Apr. 18, 1945 |} Hon. Paun ComTois?..............-06- Aug i L00r 
LOT LLOMASEVIE Nias cinch e eeieciaeines July 19, 1945 |} Hon. Jay Watpo MonrriTH?.,......... Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. WisHart McLea Rospertson..... Sept. 4, 1945 | Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 
Hon. Mitton Fow.er GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 [EL AIMIL TONS 2 a octyera tiers oy taeinats etenstereisisesie Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Roserr Wetuincton Mayuew...| June 11, 1948 |) Hon. Joan THomas Haie............. Oct. 9, 1957 
Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON........ Sept. 10, 1948 |) H.R.H. The Prince Pum, Duke of 
Hon. Sruar?T Sincuatr Garson Nove 151048 ID elinloPanlehensmeta aon de aul Ake o oC Ob Oct. 14, 1957 

EE 2 y Peal hie bizg 105 eye! 
Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS. N 15, 1948 Honelvs sucny, O; TLOSUE Ya. : eae 
sfeleneterels ONG ERY, Hon. HENRI CoURTEMANCHE..........| May 12, 1958 

Hon. Freprrick GorDON Braprey....| Apr. 1, 1949 |] Hon. Davip James WALKER?®.......... Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. CHaruss Jost BURCHELL........ Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. JosepH Pierre AtBert Sivieny’.| Aug. 20, 1959 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
-sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 3 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 
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7.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1945-60 


Nors.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; and for 
the 18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46. 


a 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of a aehs Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons] Length of Parliament!,? 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 | 171 118 eel ea 
20th Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 Rae aa faibe 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 ar eo a 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 Senge ee. C- 
ee Sea: 15, 1949 pre 10, 1949 ae 64 
n eb. 16, 1950 | June 30, 1950 35 90 
8rd_| Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 | 154 17 Fae Peon re 
21st Parliament..... 4th Jan. 30, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 Tomek iy 1osce 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 Be bara 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 laa, Se 
7th Noy. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
and | Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955] 203 14) nesbJiGer iat tess 
22nd Parliament..... 8rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 Apr. 12° 19575 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 Se ere 
5th Jan. 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 yy errs 
23rd Parliament...... Ist Oct. 14, 1957 | Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 June 10, 19573 
Aug. 8, 19574 
Feb. 1, 19585 
Oum., 25°0 
1st May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 
24th Parliament... and | Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 | 185 127 | hae maT 
3rd Jan. 14, 1960 Lf d as Pesaeees 
ieee es ee ere ee ee See 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters, such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVII for current legislation. ) 

Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance ; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of 
and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
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inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (U.K. 
Stat. 1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in 
relation to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any 
provincial laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 1942 | tong, 
ORGATIO shoe Sie «eta SREP s isis, saaereceeeme 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebecwned 2s feo acccis aco Oeeeeoe Rieetereteten 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlanticuero vill Cess mance ce cnietosine 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INOS COLLAL er aie ae ee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
IN SAN ANCl eo a5 Sab aone bess 6 foe 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Panes We hweneeliskwGlo-wors ecco co cute Ah “4, ea 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
INiEyvaroenvell uavelly. . so aciaca chs soo spouses: Be aie ae nee nue bse a3 es se See 6 
WesterniProvincestia.cuses cade eee 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
INU UN aWR He) OF Wael ea 3 Oley ARREIE Sloetoe Shao oc 2 2 Z iS iS 4 4 4 6 6 
IByibishe Colum pices es aecss aren 3 i 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 
Sackatchewant= teeter mere ete ae 2 2 4 6 6 
Albenta wack ctt fies Acie cacter ae 4 4 6 6 


Totals.) Aalscn. Seance 7 74 v% vi 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


Senators are appointed for life by the Governor General by instrument under the 
Great Seal of Canada on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. The actual power 
of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the Prime Minister whose advice 
the Governor General accepts in this regard. In each of the four main divisions of Canada, 
except Quebec, Senators represent the whole of the province for which they are appointed; 
in Quebec one Senator is appointed for each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker 
appointed by the Governor General in Council (in effect by the Government) and govern- 
ment business in the Senate is sponsored by the Government Leader in the Senate. 

The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation, 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but 
in every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the 
Senate has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 
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9. by Province, as at Jan. 31, 1960! 
Be Elem ddan gs Pat A ES IISA Ai Oe im Hon. Marx Rosert Drovin 
ipeacercobihe: Govermmentoi.d Gat bts. (iGo. Poel: Hon. WatTER M. ASELTINE 
Teaden at Ahée-Oppositiony < does Ja. vids cers ewe besa oi « Hon. Witt1am Ross Macpona.p 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments nt te JoHN Forses MacNEeILu 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘Honourable’. ) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 


Newfoundland— Ontario— 
(6 Senators) (24 Senators) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER Boyp.......... St. John’s Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES......... Brockville 
FAR ETENG SEUAY oo ea chee os bo elethe helene St. John’s Wison, CaIRINE REAY............ Ottawa 
PRATDCALBERTIC ox bieiserey¢ aitie d's St. John’s LaMBERT, NORMAN PLATT.......... Ottawa 
IBASHA, MICGHARL (G...c.400v02.000 2 Curling HAYDEN, SALTER ADRIAN.......... Toronto 
BravDLeEY, FREDERICK GORDON..... Bonavista Patterson, Norman McLeop...... Fort William 
ELTGGINS A JOHNIG sass alae eel oeeebie St. John’s EULER, WILLIAM DauM............ Kitchener 
Daviss, WitL1AM RUPERT.......... Toronto 
Prince Edward Island— CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER......... Toronto 
(4 Senators) Taytor, WILtIAM Horacn.......... Brantford 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT.......... Montague BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa 
IBARBOUR. GEORGH)! EHige 0m, o.0er «ss Charlottetown Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto 
IENINCAN nol PILSTR dae ter eisie ts eseicie botete Montague FARQUHAR, THOMAS............... Little Current 
MACDONALD, SOHN) dinjcitis! ois once. co. Charlottetown FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER...... Trenton 
GoLpING, Wint1AM HENRY......... Seaforth 
Nova Scotia— WOODROW, AGLAN Ut. csc an eos. Toronto 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) Macponatp, WiuutaAM Ross......... Brantford 
QUINN) HELIX ‘PATRICK:: ). 220. oe Bedford BRADETTE, JOSEPH ARTHUR......... Cochrane 
RoBeRtTSON, WISHART McLB&a....... Truro ConNOLEYOHNi i eeee ss. eee Ottawa 
ISINER YaiS ORNs AMES. (iin c te. | asts-s Lunenburg CROLE, TD AVIDIAT ae he eee Toronto 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER...... Halifax IEHONARD, ee D AR CVS aa aerate Toronto 
ComEAU, JoserpH WILLIB............ Comeauville Wuitr, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoc 
TSNORG GORDON 2 am. « dng waves caret Halifax DULLIVANS JOSEPHUAl 4 of. ose cke Toronto 
ape DONALD! tea ee ta. ces ree Liverpool BDIRUNT e VWVILLAM Lee er ent ence Hanover 
CONNOLLY; HAROLD? ... o.ej0s es oe Halifax CHOQUETTEWIUIONEL 3.025 6a: seus Ottawa 
Bios, FRepreRiIcK M............... Truro 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) (6 Senators) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... Bathurst TATE SOHNE DHOMAS eds ele en Winnipeg 
McLean, ALEXANDER NEM......... Saint John B&aAUBIEN, ARTHUR LUCIEN........ St. Jean Baptiste 
Burcu, Georce PERcIVAL....... South Nelson Crerar, THomas ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
FERGUSSON, Moriet McQueen....| Fredericton WALD WALLTA MEM can «cms rane Winnipeg 
IGRGER AUREL D+. oot tesicns sc neis Grand Digue THORVALDSON, GUNNAR S.......... Winnipeg 
MCGmRAND WH REDPA es. s ccna Fredericton IRVINE, OLIVE Ete, eee ee ene Winnipeg 
Junction 
DAV OND CALINTEPE -5 5 fisens otessce Moncton 
TAYLOR, AUSTIN CLAUDE........... Salisbury Saskatchewan— 
EXMERSON, CLARENCE V............- Saint John (6 Senators) 
Horner, Raupo ByYRON........... Blaine Lake 
Quebec— ASELTINE, WALTER MORLEY......... peers 
(22 Senators—2 vacancies) Woops PHoMAs Hy. eh. ee. cee cee. Regi 
RayMonp, DOonat............-..00- Montreal BoucHer, Wint1AM ALBERT......... Panée Albert 
Hucessen, Aprian Knatcusuty..| Montreal Pearson, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 
Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN...... Sherbrooke IED NAGHY SEG YING J OPEN 2m co ttam a ieaticce seo: Saskatoon 
Goutn, Lton Mercimr........... .-| Montreal 
Winn Doss.) S32. Se oe Outremont 
Boucwarp, THLespHoRE Damren...| St. Hyacinthe Alberta— 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE............ Lévis (6 Senators) 
SP GUAS VINCENT: 5... feo oleae cant Montreal BLATS}PARISTIDEi nk bsies aon tee ae Edmonton 
DerssuRzAULT, JEAN MARIE......... Quebec GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
BouFFarp, Pauu HEnnt............ Quebec STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY. ......:.-0- Bruce 
JODOIN, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal CAMERON, DONALD.............--- Edmonton 
TremBLAY, LeonaRD D. SweezeEy..| St. Malachie GLADSTONE; JAMES. <2 ./0<00.. 05. Se Cardston 
HOURNIER, SARTO..)j. oc5 leceree vent Montreal BUCHANAN; JOHN Aw. ...0.0c00sees- Edmonton 
Monson, Hode Ma... .<..bcacscecss Montreal 
LPO A OIE OLA CS eeie ea ee eras Quebec 
Pouuiot, JEAN FRANOCOIS........... Riviére du Loup ||British Columbia— 
Bors, Henri CHARLES............. St. Bruno, (6 Senators) 
Chambly Co. Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE BEQUE..| Vancouver 
Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............ Montreal ‘TURGEON, JAMES GRAY. ....0.00-: Vancouver 
Drouin, Marx Rosert............ Quebec McKeen, STANLEY STEWART....... Vancouver | 
MBTHOT. BON. cos css sels cee cc cses Trois Riviéres ERWTD a SELOM A Sema tr atccets create tity crcces New Westminster 
Monerts, GUSTAVE tone LeeLee, Montreal FIODGESI NANCY tees ite ea ee Victoria 
CouRTEMANCHE, PELIGN RI bs at, Aeneas Mont Laurier SMITH, SIDNEY JOHN............... Kamloops 


1 Any changes occurring between Jan. 31, 1960 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume. 
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The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as 
prescribed by the Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 
tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective 
in the general election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another, 
the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
ary Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules:— 

‘‘1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. 

“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the prov- 
inces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one commencing 
with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other provinces 
in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number of 
members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


‘4. In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 


“5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
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than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


“6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


“*(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 
1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 
province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled to 
one member.’’ (RSC 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these latest rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to the 
qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation of a 
province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger 
population. 


Subsequently, Parliament enacted a measure, ‘An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”, effective in the general election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 

“Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
oa thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.” (RSC 1952, 
c. 334. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 23 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 10. 


10.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1958 


1925 | 1935 1953 

: ° 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1882 1904 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1957 
1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 1930 | 1945 1958 
Onhaniow ves ve eee 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
OG oh 15 ant a 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
INO VANS COUT. 0l cc oc-ecierer 19 21 21 At 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 LS 13 11 11 10 10 10 
IMATICOWA C8 cook oAehoce bors ods 4 4 5 5 i 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ a 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... nae 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... Hes be nea ae } 4 4 10! 10 16 21 21 20 17 
LORE ee eee acoso love icted fae ee nas ae aaa \ if 12 16 17 17 17 
GR, en vs vcore } 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.|J *** a ze HY gh = 1 
Newfoundland........... ae ae Dee ae was ies 2 des ids a ee 7 if 
PE OUAIS eet eats ccnseis 181 | 200 | 206 | 211} 215 | 213 | 214] 221 | 235) 245 | 2451] 262) 265 


Under their parliamentary system of representation, based on a “constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom’, the people of Canada elect representatives 
having various political party affiliations as shown in Table 11. In a general election, the 
Canadian electorate not only determines what political party leader shall be called on 
to form the Government of the day, but it also decides which of the parties is to become 
the Official Opposition. Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition occupies an essential place in 
constitutions based on the British parliamentary system, in that its function is to oppose 
or criticize in debate the Government in power—an essential to good government at all 
times. The Official Opposition is founded, like such institutions as the Cabinet and the 
Prime Ministership, on unwritten custom that has become firmly established. Although 
the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the British North America 
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Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in the Canadian Parliament in 1905 when the 
Senate and House of Commons Act (SC 1905, c. 43, Sect. 2) provided an additional 
sessional allowance to “the member occupying the recognized position of Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons’’. 


11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960.1 


Speakers 0505 PAGS Re eer eee tier tener Hon. Rotanp MICHENER 

Prime: Minister... 0s oe: estas ee eee Rt. Hon. JonN Grorce DIEFENBAKER 
Leader of the Opposition) Selatan Hon. Lester B. PEARSON 

Clerk of the House of Commons, 5 4152.28 Lton J. RAYMOND 


Norr.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 13, p. 100. The leaders of the political parties are indi- 
cated by asterisks (*). This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unofficial. P.C.=Progressive Conservative; Lib.=Liberal; C.C.F.= 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; L.-Lab.=Liberal-Labour. 


Poo Votes 
Province jetion Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Can on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District S! List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1956 we 
No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista-Twillingate..} 48,354 | 24,349 | 18,117 | 13,670 |Hon. J. W. Pickerscr.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo.......... AG 36281 QIN624 e116) SiSeell 360 Comin CARTER seiner Ste Johns, apc Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 
abradorsepesec cee 71,416 | 35,034 | 26,649 | 16,328 |C. R. GRANGER........ St. Onn Sar serrcse Lib. 
Humber-St. George’s. .| 64,683 | 29,101 | 23,924 | 13,468 |H. M. Barren.......... Corner Brook..... Lib. 
St. John sitiast. sees 66, 132) | 33,998 | 27,585. |a17, 894) |JacAn MoGRatey. =00-. StaJobnistaaceace PC. 
ShawoObn Ss) Wester 62,921 | 32,947 | 26,706 | 15,953 |Hon. W. J. Browne....|St. John’s........ PAC. 
Trinity-Conception..... e206) 278 725, Pale O29 ela OOOM ark vs IU OL reserrerstttererers St, Oli sere Lib. 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 


Kingstht, Joe peer oe 17,853 | 9,956 | 8,965 | 5,018 |J. A. Macponazp....... Cardigans. sheer RC: 
Prince na. -cRies eee 38,007 | 19,314 | 17,383 | 10,444 o He aus Meh ioke glbertonase Taek ee 
13,969 on. J. A. MacLean....|Beaton’s Mills....|P.C. 
Queems.....- +6... eee 43,425 | 24,930 | 42,954 wees H. MacquaRRIf......... Victoria... PC. 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough........ 26,878 | 14,757 | 12,662 Gabo) | CaOUbEAR Yas aeoeer Antigonish....... bas 
Cape Breton North and 

Victorian 4 eee ee AGBYVSTA Od OSS h 20M SAiMal nl 2, OA GR ven Md Oitey at an eatrenperereiae Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
Cape Breton South..... 83,152 | 483,879 | 38,740 | 17,686 |D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay... 65-4: P.C. 
Colchester-Hants...... 59) 529 Son eo Selo oo lee! OnOdom| Caer IGKININIDIYuer re remics “TEULOm. petra eX Gre 
Cainaberland 208... sate. ey |) Pe Oss]) MOO iy || LAB ye) beta Cr (COnuwor sounbactsoe ATONErS tere ee RC 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings| 71,076 | 39,163 | 33,621 | 19,432 ai a C. Now.an.... Od dreds ea Hh Ce: 

. ESAS | WY COW. Soe haan slates aero: caret A SF 
Halifax... .........see. 197,943 |112, 253 179, 287 ee MOR RiSeattcue.eee cr EV alifaxeenve eer 1240 
Inverness-Richmond...| 32,833 | 19,064 | 15,518 7,725 |R. S. MacLeiuan....... Portage, 

; Cape Breton....|P.C. 
PretOUetacc ie ac eee 44,566 | 25,638 | 22,649 | 13,618 |R. MacHwan........... New Glasgow....}P.C. 
Queens-Lunenburg...... 46; 98111929 3556/24 905ml 4 loom lee CRO USIc myers Lunenburg........ PC 
Shelburne - Yarmouth- 

Clarey a Oak oe ASN287/ 11 625) S18" P22" 408) 812) 071 a Pai GERng ene oe Pinkney’s Point...|P.C. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Charlotte =e. cee 24,497 | 13,965 | 12,379 | 6,448 |R. D. C. Srewart...... St. George: led Ors 
COUCESTCEA Nene 64119 285326015 25025iS, da 2a ee ROBICHAUDe ite. Caraquetisa ss. 40% Lib. 
Kent easton at ahi 27,492 | 12,949 | 11,286 | 6,118.) J.) MicHAup..)...:.... Buctouche........ Lib. 
Northumberland- 

Miramichi......... oo! 47,223 | 22,862 | 19,665 | 10,206 IG. R. McWr11am....... Newcastle........ Lib. 


_ 1 Any changes in membership occurring between Jan. 31, 1960 and the date of going to press will be carried 
in an Appendix to this volume. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960—continued. 


Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 


; Popa: Votes 
Province ihtion Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an niin on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 1956 List | Polled Meow: ation 

er 
No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick—concl. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 76,708 | 35,342 | 30,956 | 17,221 |J. C. Van Horne....... Campbellton..... PAG 
Royal. .... Bi eR TS aM. 37,105 | 21,126 | 17,673 | 10,483 |Hon. A. J. Brooxs...... MSSO XE ears! gey: lee 
Saint John-Albert...... 92,335 | 54,781 | 42,782 | 27,049 |T. M. Breun............. Saint JOON: «4. «fe Pe.C. 
Victoria-Carleton...... 42,093 | 22,083 | 17,961 | 10,692 |G. W. Monreomery....|Woodstock....... PAC. 
Westmorland.......... 85,414 | 48,565 | 42,107 | 20,149 |W. L. M. Creacuan....|Moncton.......... EOE 
York-Sunbury.......... 57,630 | 34,388 | 29,922 | 15,943 JJ. C. MacRag........... Fredericton....... Pec. 

Quebec— 

(75 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux- 

Montagnes........... 55,069 | 30,486 | 25,889 | 14,483 |J. O. Larour........... Sb Benolt. . ascrec EC. 
Bea Ue sc Stared ekucsit ns 59,290 | 28,585 | 24,773 | 10,417 J. P. Racrne............ St. Honoré de 

Bhenlevers. see Lib. 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 53,811 | 31,939 | 25,883 | 13,202 |G. Brucuésr........... Ville de Léry..... PGs 
Bellechasse............ 32,546 | 15,842 | 13,204 | 6,861 |N. Dorion............. Stes Oven nee as PAGe 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 

Delanaudiére........ AT 3425) 245879 \ de Gas | lo si02 Ea PAUL. caee.s.. aaek Louiseville....... Ve Oe 
Bonaventure. ....:<.... 43,240 | 19,514 | 16,992 9.513511. sGRENIERak..oe.% voss : New Carlisle..... 12OR 
Brome-Missisquoi...... 40,563 | 22,484 | 18,575 | 11,361 |H. Grarrrey........... Knowl Oni a4 a) Pa 
Chambly-Rouville..... 45,350 | 25,300 | 21,362 | 10,546 |M. JouNnson............ Beloels ota RCs 
Champlains.. one. 55,021 WoO o2beleeta loo Wi l8ebo7 ole .vUAHAYIO tego 2 oe). Batiscante . orenscos Rie’. 
Chapleaty, a. east «is.-\. 65,456 | 32,006 | 24,896 | 14,705 |J. J. Marren............ HAI OS cS EPAE | nslaus Ie} 
Charlevoix. 5... .fcnckn 47,430 | 23,479 | 20,447 | 12,315 |M. AssenIn............. La Malbaie....... PACE 
Chateauguay-Hunting- 

don-Laprairie........ 52,413 | 28,040 | 22,033 | 12,365 |M. E. Barrineron..... Ormstowns... 6 Pie, 
Chleoutinoll, 0. accisecos 70,668 | 34,437 | 30,659 | 15,407 |V. Brassarp........... Chicoutimi....... ECs 
Compton-Frontenac....| 44,048 | 20,844 | 18,171 9,383 |G. M. Srmarns......... Lac Mégantic..... B.C 
Dorchester. 5 «sc. «re Bon ote Oro On| ml OO14 Bam SeiGGn lINeeROUENG. a. ser. een St. Maxime de 

Cobbs acrid EeCe 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska.......... 83,407 | 41,685 | 35,316 | 17,288 |S. Bounancmr.......... Victoriaville...... Lib. 

ASDA SOR te legcin cibasuararoys 63,941 | 28,994 | 24,978 | 14,535 |R. L. EnausH......... Riviére au Renard|P.C 
Gatimeaueun eye AS lol eeONo20n|e20s950 lelO: S40. wlunDUCh ae. ca.t.eno. Maniwaki..... Lib. 

VET le! cacy rag te ei UO p2oL peel O23 1830258. | 20ela2 WA. OARONDS . ...0.6ecc0. Tl hemp cos clei oachstcons Lib. 
lles-de-la-Madeleine....| 11,556 | 5,191 A NLOO Rona T le [Js Eig AVS a0. to..2 ceed « GASP Ole Miorctnraet Pie, 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalin.© soc0- cet 87,101 | 46,600 | 37,561 | 21, 821: |L.-J:, Pignon...<........ Wohietterns. cis. <4 IP(Ce 
Kemouraska:... 5.0... . 903907) '518;038)1 «14,683 | 67,691 |C..RICHARD..20........ Ste. Anne de la 

Pocatiére....... le Or 
Walyelle force. cso css 43,705 | 21,609 | 18,440 | 10,606 |Hon. H.Courrmmancnes!|Mont Laurier..... Pic. 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 42,918 | 19,931 | 17,813 S200 Re seARIZ BAUS 4. A. aes VASES <5. fopnomnSiers PGs 
TEADOINUES.. Glass cshai- cheers 68,106 | 33,701 | 29,222 | 12,113 |A. Brassarp........... on Guicre! <2. acmar Lib. 
WEN AS® ANS. a5. cBE os cele 44,284 | 25,135 | 21,806 | 12,410 |M. Bouraet............ TeOWASHe ce sre schon tt Lib. 
Wong eN re... «orci leten 85,540 | 48,560 | 37,829 | 18,637 |Hon. J. P. A. S&vieny..}Westmount....... RAG: 
HEOtbINIere. fe so cd 36,625 | 18,521 | 16,182 9,610 |Hon. R. O’Hurtey..... Ste Gilles. accuses joe 
Matapédia-Matane..... 67,441 | 29,752 | 25,581 | 14,969 |A. Buuziun.............. St. Léon le Grand |P.C. 
Meéganticc (oor... 64,958 | 31,569 | 26,942 | 13,486 |G. Roperas............ Thetford Mines...|Lib. 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 39,840 | 20,173 | 16,777 8,689 |Hon. J. Lesacn?........ Quebecis. cin sss « Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... 45,880 | 23,515 | 19,231 | 11,880 |Hon. P. Comrors........ IPierreville.,...10.ts ie Or 
Pontiac-Témiscamingue]| 42,432 | 20,628 | 17,423 8,842 |P. MARTINEAU.......... Campbell’s Bay..|P.C. 
OnUneUn eee 46,976 | 25,580 | 21,627 | 11,386 |A. Rompr&............. Sta Wbaldbeas. oa (Paes 
Quebec Fast........... 87,323 | 52,622 | 45,397 | 22,285 |Y. R. Tass@............ Silleryoe., a. me BC. 
Quebec South.......... 54,949 | 37,616 | 31,683 | 15,771-|J. FLYNN............... Qiebec. 5.4.06 EEC. 
Quebec West........... 55,413 | 32,338 | 27,924 | 14,223 |J. E. BrssonnerrTe...... St. Vallier Ouest. .|P.C. 
Québec-Montmorency..| 98,331 | 53,501 | 46,471 | 25,394 |R. LarrenrmRe......... SLOMPHIOV, forsee vers sa iPeC, 
Richelieu-Verchéres....| 53,068 | 29,394 | 24,738 | 13,497 |L.-J.-L. CarpINn........ Ste. Anne de Sorel] Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 57,963 | 29,305 | 23,990 | 11,984 |V.-F. Dupors........... ASDEStOS «0. ds:0000.- ENON 
PRITMOUSK Ton oe. cesiee srs 70,683 | 33,759 | 28.657 | 16,426 |E. Morisserre.......... Montiolinscscrna ee. 
RG DOR VAL re. ccs ods 52,980 | 23,342 | 19,984 | 10,696 JJ. N. TremeBuay........ SteAndres... ws EAC. 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot.| 58,517 | 32,557 | 26,947 | 15,761 |T. Ricarp.............. St. Hyacinthe....|P.C. 
Saint-Jean-Iberville- 

Napiervalle. . : = ..o<6 DPOGNI OO NiO ME CONClO: ld esa 00 KY). DO PUIS wie ee. ak. StaJeanecw Anse. Lib. 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche.! 79,451 | 43,873 | 35,059 | 18,556 |J.-A. RicHARD.......... Shawinigan....... Lib. 

1 Resigned Jan. 19, 1960; appointed to the Senate Jan. 20, 1950. Results of by-election in Appendix. 2 Re- 


signed June 11, 1958 to assume leadership of the Liberal Party in Quebec; see Table 12 for by-election. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 


1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960—continued. 


Province ba pe Voters oe 
ee es Census pnt 
Electoral District 1956 List | Polled 
No. No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 
Sapuenaivesieecies ae 56,655 | 32,282 | 24,820 
Sheftord sus eee = 60,388 | 31,755 | 26,215 
Sherbrooke. ..s.csee ate 64,463 | 36,975 | 30,362 
Stanstead pa.c0 as ee cee 41,348 | 22,454 | 18,659 
Témiscouata.........-. 58,424 | 26,927 | 23,379 
Terrébonnesa.< ete eee 81,895 | 46,746 | 37,953 
Trois-Riviéres......-.-. 62,932 | 36,338 | 30,505 
Vaudreuil-Sowlanges....| 32,361 | 18,420 | 15,558 
Willeneuve.. 2 casen sek 74,366 | 34,517 | 29,067 
Island of Montreal and 
Ile Jésus— 
Cartier. sence: 48,952 | 25,907 | 16,713 
Dollard sscisnee eee 84,052 | 51,102 | 38,820 
Hochelagaga maa: 75,004 | 46,363 | 32,101 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Masatles. ax. ceseeee 110,931 | 70,995 | 58,922 
Ihafontaine:ses ee 50,584 | 33,355 | 23,991 
haunier pate cee 47,055 | 29,400 | 20,046 
Daval:) oecne fae snes 117,525 |-73,692 | 55,581 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont ee ae 94,124 | 62,259 | 43,720 
Mercier ishiccanates 124,913 | 76,119 | 53,256 
Mount Royal........ 106, 63 66,494 | 46,113 
Notre-Dame-de- 

Grace Sei eee 93,983 | 59,476 | 45,260 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 58,446 | 34,924 | 23,220 
Papineau..soneeee ere: 81,066 | 50,872 | 35,387 
SteAnn, 3) eee. 40,783 | 22,689 | 16,148 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 61,800 | 41,379 | 30,028 
Saint-Denis)... sete 65,286 | 40,538 | 29,080 
Saint-Henri\.........- 68,959 | 40,643 | 29,946 
Saint-Jacques........ 63,653 | 40,856 | 25,021 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George......... 44,510 | 27,503 | 17,901 
Sainte-Marie......... 695539) I) 35, Gb lee2aasO 
Verdunassriass eee 78,262 | 47,584 | 35,940 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Algoma (Hast. :.2. ee 40,838 | 29,196 | 21,712 
Algoma West.......... 63,727 | 34,867 | 28,852 
Brantfordas icc eee DL 8is Wot OGhal 204708 
Brant-Haldimand...... 52,246 | 29,002 | 23,546 
Bruce: +h Bere eae 28,658 | 17,142 | 14,576 
Carleton: 2282 92,590 | 57,412 | 48,929 
@ochrane. 2 nee, 42,720 | 22,199 | 17,710 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 48,859 | 24,880 | 18,967 
Durhamss.0) 2 cee 35,827 | 20,980 | 17,535 
Hl giniwnio ter cake eee 59,114 | 32,954 | 25,340 
Hissex Masteentwws sect e 93,859 | 52,464 | 43,588 
Hissex South...<... <2... 51,613 | 28,399 | 23,640 
Hssexuwest: = i eee 99,948 | 55,688 | 42,173 
KortsWilhisames. ise... 51,450 | 29,129 | 25,131 
Glengarry-Prescott..... 44,984 | 24,345 | 20,400 
Grenville-Dundas...... Sig DAL | 22) 103) 9 158787 
Grey-Bruce...........- 36,200 | 21,686 | 18,280 
GreyeNorth:. o..8)) ys. 38,183 | 23,217 | 19,633 
Haltonsth<.\ eee eek 68,297 | 43,467 | 34,960 
Hamilton East......... 67,147 | 39,537 | 29,897 
Hamilton South....... 97,438 | 58,689 | 45,777 
Hamilton West........| 72,232 | 42,259 | 31,094 
Hastings-Frontenac....! 46,950 ! 27,096 ! 20,257 


1 Died May 11, 1958; see Table 12 for by-election. 


13,194 
13,001 
15,383 
10,363 
13, 361 
19,319 
18,049 
8,161 


10, 102 


7,097 
18,760 
16,706 


30,908 
12,195 
10, 125 
26,076 


21,515 
26, 463 
22,051 


27,145 
12,715 
18, 466 
8, 289 


15, 882 
14,737 
11,533 
12,798 


9,702 
11,685 
16,357 


11,240 
12,390 
14,059 
15, 182 
9,510 
32,741 
7,851 
13, 037 
9,732 
17, 146 
18,074 
14, 326 
18,927 
9,915 
10, 385 
10,793 
11,878 
12, 240 
21,056 
15,046 
24, 453 
19, 863 
13,983 
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Name of Member P.O. Address 
Pea Roubiae teehee Baie Comeau..... 
IMSS OLVIN Gs cite cee Granbyt se eee 
MEAT TAR D pee teat tee Sherbrooke....... 
R., LETOURNEAU.......- Stanstead Plain 
A. FRECHETTE........... abano seseremerns 
M. DrescHAMBAULT...... St. Jéréme........ 
Hontif BALCER. cece Trois Riviéres.... 
M. BouRBONNAIS....... Terrasse 

Vaudreuil....... 
AD AJUMASUncrie er eine aoe Malartieuscnmoe 
LeDsCRESTOHL EE ee Montreats=).. ee 
GC. PROULNAUS eer ners Montreal a. eee 
FUSED ES ssn Rear Montrealtesocsc 
TM PRATOUE cary sae eerie Dorvaleence cee 
I. Ge RAmrrg =. ee Montrealeess..ene 
Hon. L. CHEVRIER...... Pont Viale eee 
Re BoOURDAGESS eee Laval des Rapides}P.C 
J. P. DESCHATELETS..... Montreal: ..seae-e 
ACYGILERES Goren. Cité de St. Michel|]P.C 
A. A. MacnaucutTon....|Montreal......... j 
Hon. W. M. Hamizron..|Montreal......... 
ReBouRGgure st... Outremont........ 
A. MEUNIER......54...- Montresi@es.-. 
Ge OISEGLeeee ease iMontrealli4- eases 
RA WEBSTMR ey. seer Westmount....... 
AL, MORIN SHR. eos coe Montreals..re-es 
Hy SPivs Ee MssanDit. 2s .c. es Montreali2 es... 
GHEY CAMPEAU So5.5 000. Montreal sens. PC 
Hy @HAMBERS) jonc eect Westmount....... 
Ga epVALADER Sa. ee Moentreali=. 
H. E. MonveirH........ Werduntescmeeee Ay | he: 
Hon. L. B. Pearson*...|Ottawa........... 
CresHeINIXON en. Sanne Sault Ste. Marie.. 
he WRATTENS ye deco, iBrantiord ss cacae 
JP AMCHARETON....).00¢2 IPGrIshwal « Cenoa 
A. EH. RosBInson........ Kincardine....... 
TASS B elites Cato Britannia Bay.... 
EE ACUEPAB WT erate tata: Kapuskasing...... 
Hon. W. E. Rowe...... Newton Robinson|P.C 
PAS VATVIVAINEY = ee nya elcerae Porteltopesene ee. 
PASM CBAUNS Shetoncs St. Thomas...... 
Elont Re ViARTING: feel. Windsoriey.-n. 
Ri. De AP RASHIOR. ce ee Amherstburg..... 
IN Se SPENCER 5 -b,c ane Windsor eset 
EL. ABADAINAT: ete et ae Fort William..... 
O. F. VILLENEUVE...... Mami llores atc. 
IA. C.’CASSELMAN?!. 4.0... (Prescottecse cece 
i. A. WINKLER......... Fanovermssccste ss 
Pe Vee Nopiws eae: oe Shallow Lake..... 
Ay Bist ieee: ec: Georgetown...... 
QO! MARTING ey. ..cct cae Hamilton... sm: 
R. M. T. McDonatp....|Hamilton......... 
Hon. Even FarrcitouGH|Hamilton......... 
Hon. 8. E. Smirn?...... Ottawa seueioan 


Died Mar. 17, 1959; see Table 12 for by-election. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960—continued. 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 
Hastings South 
Huron 
Kenora-Rainy River... 
Kent 
HCN estos sawn 
Lambton-Kent......... 
Lambton West......... 
Lanark 


ry 


ew eeereoe 


ee ec) 


Ce 


eee ee oes reser eees 


Niagara Falls. 2.5.2... 
INickel Belts.cc sa. << 
INIpissing fees esos 5 
INGrfolkien ee ess. 


Ontario 


er | 


Se ee ee 


Peterborough 
Port Arthurstes.. ss oe 
Prince Edward-Lennox. 
Renfrew North........ 
Renfrew South......... 
Russell 


Sudbury.:..2.. aL Sere 
Timmins 
Victoria 


ee a 
Ceres eee rec ecce 
oe 0 eens 


Wiellandaeernsac te ae. 
Wellington-Huron 
Wellington South....... 
Wentworth.:...<.2 one 


York East 


ecccoe 


ee) 
oe ee eres 


York-Scarborough 
Mork«South=gen- 70S. 
ROrksWestiecsi tec. nts 


Broadview........... 
Danforth 
IDAvenports. ss. oo. ess 
PE NOW oo isastalers we 
Greenwood 
High Park 
Parkdale 
Rosedale 


sere er seeee 
ae aes Siete ee) e 


SDAIN Ae pace ete 


ce ee rd 


1 Died Mar. 24, 1959; see Table 12 for by-election. 


Popu- 

lation, 

Census 
1956 


Votes 

Voters | Total | Polled 

on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address 

List | Polled | Mem- 

ber 

No. No. No. 
34,830 | 29,381 | 17,849 |L. Gruus.............. Belleville......... 
25,004") 21, 88114145108) BaACARDIFE? 2c-, 0.2 eke Brussels.......... 
33,138 | 27,493 | 11,956 |W. M. Benipicxson.....|Kenora........... 
38,108 | 31,462 | 17,348 |H. W. Danrorta....... Blenheim........: 
38,701 | 33,025 | 16,989 |B. ALLMARK............ Kinestons -ss¢eees 
23,583 | 18,735 | 12,835 |E. J. CampBenn......... Wallaceburg...... 
37,967 | 29,509 | 16,603 |J. W. Murpny.......... Camlachie........ 
22,204 | 16,557 | 12,116 |G. H. Doucsrt......... Carleton Place 
25,583 | 22,040 | 12,675 |H. Sranton............ Seeley’s Bay..... 
64,403 | 51,627 | 29,958 |J. Smira................ St. Catharines.... 
46,777 | 36,399 | 24,276 |G. E. Haupenny....... Londony ts... a. 
45,085 | 36,351 | 24,896 |H. O. Wuitm............ Glanworth....... 
21,786 | 18,033 | 11,974 |W. H. A..THomas....... Strathroy.e... 2 
40,348 | 30,956 | 14,025 |W. L. Houck........... Niagara Falls..... 
29,774 |) 20,303.) LL, 86610. J..GODIN....2...0.2- Sudburys. seen 
31,977 | 26,940 | 15,046 |J. R. Garnanp......... North Bay... 
25,250 | 19,970 | 12,369 |J. E. KNowugs......... Eangtons Re 
22,897 | 19,708 } 12,517 |B. THompson........... Brighton ; 5.22% 
58,844 | 46,611 | 26,887 /Hon. M. Srarr......... Osha wahysrccns es 
DOT OT oe oO ZOOM ie LOL deel st RICHARD = £oress oe Ottawaz..250. 00 
44,767 | 37,913 | 19,098 |G. McoIuraira.......... Ottawa: sss.4eee 
36,986 | 29,714 | 22,079 |W. Nussirr............. Woodstock....... 
30,517 | 24,342 | 14,888 |G. H. Arkmn........... Gravenhurst...... 
49,934 | 38,846 | 23,379 |J. Pauurrt.............. Port: Credit:. 2.5. 
32,294 | 26,245 | 18,295 |Hon. J. W. Monverru...|Stratford......... 
36,216 | 28,818 | 19,032 |G. K. Frasmr.......... Lakefield......... 
39,784 | 31,794 | 12,217 |}D. M. Fisumer.......... Port Arthur...... 
20,342 | 15,361 | 10,783 |C. A. MiuuiGan......... Napanee.......... 
23,543 | 20,821 | 10,425 |J. M. Forem........... Pembroke........ 
19,439 | 17,498 | 9,259 |J. W. BasxIn........... Renfrew.......... 
50,514 | 43,380 | 21,575 JJ. O. Gour!............ Casselman 
29,164 | 24,153 | 15,149 |P. B. Rynarp.......... Orillias.cienes Ft 
25,051 | 19/947 1 185855 TH, Swire. so. c sae nc. Barrie. 2 e ee. 
31,867 | 26,637 | 18,964 |G. CampBELL........... Cornwall .s: 6.5... 
37,081 1315970") 16,216 [RAMiIpcHMEts.. oc... oe ae: Suadburyos eee 
25,420 | 21,159 74044 JAPPRETERSAU 0. 2528 es45 New Liskeard.... 
23,286 | 19,493 ii, O42 MeNEAR TIN. tk ee ore TMMMINS: os ae ee 
28,660 | 22,580 | 16,080 |C. W. Hopason........ Haliburton... see 
57,292 | 45,278 | 24,526 |O. W. M. WrIcHeEL...... ilimiras. een eee 
32,330 | 26,1385 | 15,624 |W. ANDERSON.......... Galtiexesketascee 
44,365 | 36,420 | 15,365 |W. H. McMmaan....... DhOreld secon nate 
18,493 | 15,666 | 10,574 IM. Howsn............... ATEMUP Sr eee ts 
S073125|—20)814) | tbe 160: | Ae ID SEbatms: = 25.0: Guelphiay seco: 
47,532 | 36,778 | 23,854 |F. E. LenNaRD......... Dundassc see 
80,081 | 58,628 | 30,764 |F. C. Strnson.......... Willowdale....... 
49,428 | 37,728 | 22,900 |R. H. McGreecor...... ‘oronto-2eeewee. 
51,3839 | 40,008 | 23,723 |MarcarRet AITKEN...... POronto see + cont 
45,201 | 34,178 | 21,499 |C. A. Carumrs......... Newmarket...... 
112,628 | 89,489 | 57,396 |F. McGmr.............. Don Mills........ 
65,785 | 47,229 | 22,980 |W. G. Brecn........... Torontos: ce.00e 8. 
72,484 | 57,544 | 34,208 JJ. B. Haminton......... Etobicoke........ 
34,720 | 24,296 | 15,364 |Hon. G. Hums.......... ‘Rorontomecsaaeren 
54,839 | 41,534 | 24,139 |R; H. SmMAu..........-. ‘Lorontosasesee oe 
32,641 | 25,307 | 12,117 |M. D. Morton......... MLORONCOR Ete ae teks 
52,098 | 41,091 | 28,565 |Hon. D. M. Fiemine...|Toronto.......... 
35,551 | 26,573 | 16,284 |Hon. J. M. MacponneEtu.|Toronto.......... 
35,454 | 27,821 | 14,289 |J. W. Kucwerepa....... Lorontosmneis on 
34,790 | 26,456 | 18,640 |A. MAnongy............ ‘Porontovne wes 
33,519 | 24,826 | 15,429 |Hon. D. J. WALKER..... Morontownetesaese 
40,656 | 28,590 | 18,213 |}Hon. R. MicHEeneR..... Torontomea eee: 
AZEG10) (29,8935) 145616 1C.thie aR WAC eee t..1. 0. nace EORONtOM sae tiene te 
315.385 "| 22,9154) 10,208 | E.R. LockymR2....:. 0. Torontoweeee ce 


TMNT UMN DOr 
FOQRADDADOAHAG 


Party 
Affili- 
ation 


2 Died Oct. 5, 1958; see Table 12 for by-election. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960—continued. 


Votes 


: Popu- 
Province ‘ Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and guns on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1956 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
ber 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 62,365 | 36,921 | 30,152 | 22,185 |W. G. DINsDALE........ Brandon: eee jeu Oy: 
Ginirebill:..... semen 48,999 | 22,856 | 17,994 | 11,506 |R. Srmpson............. Hint Hilons. 3. cee BCs 
Dauphin), . nsec eters 41, 304.,|. 22,2992), 185835) ] 9/8;674 | Rak. FORBES:.....9...06 Dauphinite sce. PCy 
TAS GAL... eis coe > eee 46,756 Nie2de 2 Ole e197 Oot alse O72) Gan OR als eee me Roland=: see 1eOr 
Marquette... certs 49,190 | 26,009 | 23,015 | 14,748 |N. Manpzrux.......... Oskburn: ..-8e EC; 
Portage-Neepawa...... 55,875 | 28,338 | 23,448 | 15,304 |G. C. Farrrmup........ Portage la Prairie |P.C. 
Provencher,. «adem oret 40,658 | 20,220 | 15,290 8,278 |W. H. JoRGENSON....... Ste. Elizabeth....|P.C. 
St. Bonifaces creas 59,422 | 34,704 229 0doe! wee OSS] UEC HGNTM RS sees een St. Boniface...... 1eOe 
Selkirk | vase eerie 49,047 | 28,775 | 18,767 | 8,878 |E. STHFANSON...... ENGI, Gee ee recone BC. 
Springhieldc.sanwerie 41.84 | 21,545. |elGs4or | mae 045 4 Vie ACUEAL yates re te Winniper. en ccekin Bea. 
Winnipeg North........ 97,945 | 59,385 | 46,833 | 19,629 |M. SmirH............... Winnipeg......... [EXOr 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 77,917 | 44,625 | 32,445 | 14,911 |J. MacLean............ Winnipeg sascecrts PaGs 
Winnipeg South........ 98,248 | 62,091 51,478 32; 008 |\GmCHOW Ney aan. See Winnipeg......... PGs 
Winnipeg South Centre.} 80,500 | 53,448 | 41,912 | 27,722 |Hon. G. Cuurcuii....}/Winnipeg......... ECs 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
A SSINIDOIS. eee 46,444 | 25,446 | 21,729 | 9,104 |H. R. acest fr Bea Kayvalle axenncee C.GiE. 
Humboldt-Melfort..... 49/221 2b, G44ete 20 20a BONO onl Evont yA Daal, adore .caarens tee Spalding. ..s.see iB. Ge 
Kindersley... o-peene 47,724 | 26,043 | 21,4384 | 8,935 |R. L. Bente ee, ce Kerrobert, .ceantes PG, 
Mackenzie... 0.0. eee 45,971 | 22,421 | 17,281 | 9,188 |S. J. Korcainski....... Raman. sce eee Pes 
Meadow Lake......... 37,840 s|) 17104 shel 249220) 665830) AC a CADET. arenas Spiritwood....... P.C2 
Melville... barent poe aee 42,219 | 22,752 | 19,925 | 8,440 |JJ. N. Ormiston.. ia CUD aT eee eaetiore ieMGk 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre} 64,947 | 37,274 | 31,627 | 18,736 |J. E. Pascon............ Moose Jaw....... PIG. 
Moose Mountain........ 42. 897 24567 3h 20, 2oon) BOL 2ST Hiveneven SO ULE ANMes yee ce Gainsborough....|P.C. 
Prince Albert. ........< 56,121 | 28,825 | 23,107 | 16,583 | Rt. Hon. J. G. Dreren- 
BARMERA Se aed tee Prince Albert..... lex OR 
QOurAppelle.- oe. secrete 39,894 | 21,168 | 17,931 | 10,514 |Hon. A. Hammron...... Saskatoon........ Ieee 
Reon ity. 81,235) 52 1 S2eletouleot |p 2442 4s | ieee lorena eae ee Regina... ase PiCe 
Rosetown-Biggar...... 45,303" )| 2556192 | 32130221), 92962) |CAOn Cooper oy... has-cr Hawarden........ EC. 
Rostherns. meen eee 48,815 | 24,000 | 17,765 | 8,166 |E. NasserpEN..........|Warman.......... PC. 
Saskatoon... .o<assceee 13,104.) 48504 5uleA0a oon tocdeOre: | eleutia sh ONRIG) asst Aeris ae Saskatoon....>...|P.C. 
Swift Current-Maple 
GRECIS.,.. «jens, cc AOE 5d;013 | ol 4SiliaconSconl, dieOlSn ee VGN TOSE ie rene ae Swift Current..... P.Cz 
The Battistonie shirred 52,300 | 26,355.| 20,430 | 10,970 |A. Horner... ........-::; Blaine Lake...... BiG 
NVOrIctOn ..cce eee eee 1267.1) 2iO0lelezeno4 2) BON sce] Ge MOLANC a0) seeaee RayVIMOre:. mtr PCy 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
Aes d14. od. ncecue ee 46,105 | 24,961 | 19,287 | 9,669 |J. H. Horner.......... Pollockville...... P.C 
Athabasca....'s.... seers 56,611 2b nA Ouiel Ss O44 Oncol Had (BTG Geen. eden Westlock......... Ae 
Battle River-Camrose.| 57,576 | 30,103 | 22,828 | 13,049 |C. S. Smatnwoop....... Itms ...eueeekt ae P.C 
Bow iRiver... «1s. tater 47,454 | 25,690 | 20,229 | 12,695 |E. M. WootttaMs....... Calgary js4e eee EAC, 
Calgary North......... 98,777 | 59,626 | 43,367 | 30,930 |Hon. D. S. Harxness..|Calgary.......... P.C 
Calgary South......... 95,245) || Sin 200s neo, 210n) 2OR482, Ate Sarria ycce ein ol) eerie Calgary... aaemee Pe 
Edmonton East eee 70,755 40, 322 28,319 15,236 |W. SKOREYKO........... Edmonton........ EG 
Edmonton-Strathcona..| 91,293 | 54,429 | 42,531 | 25,885 |T. Nucenr............. Edmonton........|P.C 
Edmonton West........ 106, 778 | GlodSlal) 4637638) 805037 |MOUAMBERT fe ©. Jee ae Eidmonton........ 1EXe, 
Jasper-Edson ay nee 62;:652.| 32,339) 2250000]! 425522 |e MT HORNER E. aisere Barrhead s.asseces Pi 
bethibrid ge. s.r 62,332 | 28,764 | 23,101 | 13,364 |D. R. Gunptock....... Warners mecca lets, 
Macleod... csrtorneeeae 50,177 | 25541551 20.2890) tio lde ea ekaIND i: an eee High River... 1EN@: 
Medicine Hat.......... 56,918 | 30,150 | 23,662 | 10,886 jE. W. BRUNSDEN....... Brooksscencsccet P.C 
IReace River ceo eee 69,725 34, 262 22,800 | 13,328 |G. W. Batpwin........ Peace River...... P.C 
BOG IGOP fo. = fa 5 tie 02,0795] 28,0145 (21 3 ile ie ll o60n | EL ROG RSceme oho ae Red. Deeriaesae JEXE 
Vegreville RAE soe 45,322 | 23,641 | 17,091 78918) Ede WANE es.) eee Miumdare,. sence 128, 
Wetaskiwin. ........... 53,321 | 25,655 | 18,245 | 10,557 |J. S. SPEAKMAN......... Wetaskiwin....... EG 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam.. we 60; 202-109. G8le 30 eli Omen byes LLU EGR Gin eae oe ee East Burnaby....|C.C.F. 
Burnaby-Richmond....| 73,030 | 44,357 | 34,284 | 15,570 |J. DryspaLp........... Burmabyl... .aeee PG: 
CAIHOO 55.5.0. x crheniynrs 60,464 | 32,474 | 21,778 | 9,327 |W. C. HenperRson...... Rollveree ps2 ake RC. 
Coast-Capilano......... 91,051 | 56,211 | 44,698 | 19,343 |W. H. Payne........... West Vancouver. .|P.C. 
Comox-Alberni........ 65,414 | 33,454 | 25,114 | 11,483 |H. C. McQumuan...... Courtenay: ,...cee iBeGe 
Esquimalt-Saanich..... 59,812 | 37,371 | 28,937 | 18,768 |Hon. G. R. Pearxss....|Saanich.......... PG 
Fraser Valley.......... 15,018 4046451 31-9680 13, 8000) Hes Eick Se Chilliwack....... le @R 


1 Died Sept. 25, 1958; see Table 12 for by-election. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1960—concluded. 


Province or Territory eS Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Garkid on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1956 bar 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
concluded 
EamMOOpSs ..o. ads. Souk 59,139 | 31,202 | 22,036 | 13,858 |Hon. E. D. Futron..... Kamloops........ PGs 
Kootenay East.:...... 36,845 | 19,154 | 16,162 | 5,363 |M. L. McFaruane...... Cranbrook)... BAG 
Kootenay West........ 53,633 | 28,024 | 21,897 | 9,460 |H. W. Herripae....... INGEUS pice tt es Ole. es 
INEMRIMO Sea aakt s. 52, 80 31,184 | 24,616 | 10,734 |W. F. Marruaews....... Nanaimo......... jE C. 
New Westminster...... 104,632 | 66,614 | 51,162 | 21,202 |W. A. McLENNAN....... New Westminster.|P.C. 
Okanagan Boundary...) 09,903 |! 30,270 | 27,115 |-13,065 |D. V. PucH....°.- >). OV Cie eee PC: 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..| 32,744 | 17,742 | 14,710 | 7,004 |S. Fummrnea............. Vernon s cauee.. IZAGr 
eon charrette 56,664, } 22, 283: 016; S58: 16,6470) HowaRDs..cal...!. Terrace. ......... C.C.F 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 59,862 | 42,155 | 29,978 | 18,001 |J. Taytor.............. Vancouver........ RC: 
Vancouver Centre...... AS tOSUM MODs Poon cop toon tl 4 0d4eOsEUNG) cor nll es Vancouver........ Pee 
Vancouver Fiast........ Of, OU25| o4l02, ao, 9le, | 11486 fh Et Winch... 2.2... Vancouver........ CAG Es 
Vancouver- Kingsway ..| 61,720 | 38,270 | 28,132 | 11,928 |J. F. Brownn.......... Vancouvers:. oe. Ace 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,103 | 45,190 | 35,316 | 24,802 |Hon. H. C. Grenun..... Vancouver........ PG, 
Vancouver South....... (iertlOn\"45907 37,093: | 22,292, IB. J. BROOM. .. eee as Wancouvers inane PC: 
NaehOriaien cn achottor ts. 81,559 | 52,281 | 41,145 | 24,945 |A. D. McPuiturs...... Vit GOTda «earners Ee. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
VAMOS eee. 2 we 12,190 6,071 5, 469 DOA Bye INTET:SEAN near oe ae Whitehorse....... PAGr 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Mackenzie River....... 12, 492 6,716 4,945 2Son Whe Att LDARDIN A: 2G nae Yellowknife. ..... Lib. 


12.—By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958, 
to Jan. 31, 1963! 


Electoral Date Voters poe Name Party 
District and of ie ees of P.O. Address | Affili- 
Province By-election List ao SE New Member ation 
No. No. No. 
Montmagny-L’Islet, 
(OE ae ee Sept. 29, 1958 | 20,199 4 14,456 | Louis Fortin........ Quebect.4..ee Pics 
Grenville-Dundas, 

MOWIL A ie ce eet. Sept. 29, 1958 | 22,113 2 15,812 | JEAN CassELMAN..... PRESCOGG. . 25.007 100s 1X 
Toronto-Trinity, Ont.| Dec. 15, 1958 | 28,693 4 LZ Ole eAUiel TentinR leh Oronvos viele . Lib. 
Springfield, Man..... Dec. 15, 1958 | 21, 809 2 Li Ole We OW SLOGAN ae. re oe East Selkirk..... Pics 
Hastings-Frontenac, 

MBO Site ence cb cdas Oct. 5, 1959 | 27,069 2 112-0305 | EOD WEBB are one... Norwood........ Pee, 
Russell, Ont......... Oct. 5, 1959 | 53,954 3 36,607 | Pau TARDIF........ Ota wal omaha ee Lib. 


1 By-elections from Jan. 31, 1960 to the date of going to press are included in an Appendix to this volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar 
year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. Members 
of the House of Commons are paid a sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. 
In addition they receive $2,000 as an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar 
year. This allowance, except that for Ministers of the Crown and for Leaders of the 
_ Opposition in the House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration 

of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the 
_ Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor 
car allowance of $2,000. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a 
year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance, the latter taxable. 
The Speaker of the Senate and of the House of Commons each receives, besides the sessional 
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allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 and a motor car allowance of $1,000 
and each is entitled to $3,000 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of 
Commons receives a salary of $6,000 and an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of a residence. 
The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance of $2,000. Parlia- 
mentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown receive $8,000 sessional allowance as 
Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 expense 
allowance paid to all Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in 
the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1952, c. 23). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years and 
who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day at a 
federal election and ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of 
the writ ordering such election. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) The Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) The returning officer for each electoral district; 

(4) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission of 
any offence; 

(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease: 

(6) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Until Mar. 31, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included ‘‘Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property’’. Legislation passed by Parlia- 
ment on the above-mentioned date* confers upon all Indians who have attained the age 
of 21 years, the right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them oe of the 
rights and privileges to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Regulations set out in Schedule III to the Canada 
Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and 
also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


* Act not yet proclaimed at date of going to press. 
13.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1949, 
1953, 1957 and 1958 


Norr.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82: those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; and those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1949 1953 1957¢ 1958 1949 1953 1957+ 1958 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 182, 439 194,715 197,657 | 204,778 105,190 111,768 92,986 160, 928 
Prince Edward Island..... DO MLe 55, 469 54,237 54, 200 68,3931 66, 562! 67, 2211 69, 3021 
ING Vai COLIa see ae 373,585 | 380,836 | 384,486 | 390,196 || 338,9282] 334,8552) 394,2242) 418,4792 
New Brunswick........... 286,723 | 287,657 | 291,185 | 294,387 || 225,877 | 225,390 | 236,997 | 249,706 
CUE hS aps vt = mutta ins Gaede 2,177,152 | 2,852,619 | 2,509,695 | 2,576,682 || 1,610,510 | 1,565,262"| 1,813,541 | 2,045,199 
Ontario hac aE ee 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 | 3,100,943 | 3,189,422 || 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 | 2,295,124 | 2,534,555 
Manitabaestcrt. 1 rate ase 451, 882 465,374 474, 068 481, 552 324, 079 276, 422 351,909 385, 648 
Naskatchewan a. 2) eee 472,884 | 480,532 | 484,355 | 488,139 375, 471 356,479 | 392,329 | 399,949 
Alberta dV a 492,228 548, 747 591,114 608, 820 341, 222 343, 258 431, 234 452,977 
British Columbia......... 673,782 | 730,882 | 802,440 | 880,237 | 464,785 | 475,456 | 596,190 | 629,982 
Yukon Territory? depos ely ip 9,064 5,028 5,014 6,071 6, 823 3,818 4,892 5, 469 
Northwest Territories‘. ... as 5,682 6, 431 6,716 elke 3,596 4,043 4,945 
otalsen... he ae 7,893,629 | 8,491,691 | 8,902,125 | 9,131,200 || 5,903,572 | 5,701,825" | 6,680,699 | 7,357,139 
1 Hach voter in the double- member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1958, 24,930 voters 
on the list cast 42,954 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N. S., had two 
votes; in 1958, 112, 253 voters on the list cast 179,287 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Mackenzie River. 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 
The Federal J udiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour 
but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits 
at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and 
criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons 
on private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


14.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Jan. 31, 1960 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 

Appointment 
Seeeere User susclce EAT nick Kami wil 4 20.) ff r ee eee ele, Doon g ee te, ems July" ee 19541 
Seer ar auulicc OMe PANCEMRMAU LA. ie < Selec) 4h eb oh, 0, fake. ce, ir rote, dou. uments Feb. 9, 1940 
RS ee et LOCK fan de ea ee ss be June 3, 1947 
Bemus ew Oni CART WRIGHE, 0 0 oocg.2 8. aed. ee ee BE ey Dec. 23, 1949 
Pe suatice SS NGHRAGD. Wat imun ..\e Gist rosin, «ton. nee lOG We oes eid dao cheeueoeadueks ok. Dec. 23, 1949 
Bee ence TOU GAG OUARLES ABBOTT. focc2s «oc cored duc 1 Rn ee el July 1, 1954 
Me ECE ALOTALD MENRTEAND SN. Lo cote oh Sy 5, rent hb er at See! Se Jan. 15, 1958 
rae PAN TPR DSO) had irk Gos Bohs Keke tits w/a Sah eee geese hears ted aco shaciae Feb. 5, 1958 
I DAS CMe ca ah eee ck tas atc bee hoc, loen tek hg tee May 5, 1959 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and four 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 
in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (RSC 1952, c. 210). 
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An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 
first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by 
the Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is con- 
tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
‘s divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect to 
railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91 (21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or © 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159). Under 
Sect. 99 the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are remov- 
able by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being 
during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of counties for 
which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, Justices of the 
peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec there are county or 
district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or- 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories. The superior courts of adjacent provinces exercise certain concurrent juris- 
diction in civil matters. Police magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in 
minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on pp. 85-86 
concerning the Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (U.K. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion as units in the 
federation. 


* The information given in Subsections 1 to 9 of this Section is brought up to Oct. 31, 1959. Provincial elections 
held between that date and the date of going to press are carried in an Appendix to this volume. 
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The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 


these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years who is a Canadian citizen or a British subject, who 
complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district of 
polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in most provinces. The principal excep- 
tions give voting privileges to persons in Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta 
and British Columbia at 19 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 36 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Aug. 20, 1959 is the 32nd in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 4th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had three Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; and the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1959. The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leader- 
ship of the Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood, was still in office on Oct. 31, 1959. 


The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33. Each member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of 
$1,666.66. An additional allowance of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


15.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 20, 1959: 31 Liberal, 3 Progressive Conservative and 2 United 
Newfoundland. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment! 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


ONG eee ee Sareea ote omen nee fon Jet. SStALb WOOD hearers Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Attorney General PTR At: Coe ee Hon RaCuRTIsSt rete. aime Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines ANGER CSOULCES ig amen Hon Wik aoc UG Hy eae ere July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Wabourneres gece kere errr IS Vor God Bly ABN THI E ale noe ey Apr. 4, 1950 | Apr. 4, 1950 
cortege of Public Welfare and Minister of July 5, 1956 

CT Sa oa RE Hon. J. M. McGrati............ July 5, 1956 {909 th j987 
Minister of EMARNCE le Oe risen ne eee eo ee eed Hon) Ss SPENCER eadenne serene July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.......,..:.....+--. Hons J.uk CHALKE Ry nee Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister Ob High waya.ce see .-tiemp mee 4: ioe ce Hon. HAW: Riowiaracsectee cere May 21, 1952 | May 11, 1959 
Minister CLL MOU GEL OF LOM Oss eee te ates || MELON auleend 0 Lc Dial Sean aes ee Dee. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
sei of Provincial Affairs and Solicitor Dée. 15. 1051 

eneralist tee Series ECARDS « Oey arn OS Hon. Myurs P. MurRAY......... Dee. 15, 1951 ines 10. 1955 
Minister of Fisheries...... eaters cenaice er ee Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Municipal Afiairs:and supply. scm) ELON, bee ABBON Te tere nine May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
MInistenom Education serrrcc.ce i cartecrtic: Hon:'G. AH RECKERGaeer seer Aug. 26, 1959 | Aug. 26, 1959 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 
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Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The General Assembly elected Sept. 1, 
1959 is the 49th in the history of Prince Edward Island Legislatures and the 24th since 
Confederation. It has 30 members from 15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory 
term of five years. One-half of the members of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a 
property vote. Each district elects one Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one 
Assembly member (elected on a general franchise vote). 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $4,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $1,450 for each session attended by him and an 
additional $500 tax free as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is paid an 
additional $400 and a further additional $200 tax free as an indemnity. The Leader of 
the Opposition is paid an additional $800 and a further additional $200 tax free for expenses 
incurred by him in performance of official duties. 


16.—Lieutenant- Governors of Prince Edward Island since Confederation, 1873-1959 


Date of = Date of 

Name Commission Name Commission 
Hon. Wimi1aM RosInson.............. June’ 105, 1873 Elon. A ©. MAGDONALDS. ....025. 2620: June 3, 1915 
Hon. Sir Ropert Hopeson........... July 4, 1874 |} Hon. Murpock McKINNOoN........... Sept. 2, 1919 
Hon. Tuomas H. Havinanp........... July 10, 1879 |} Hon. Franx R. Heartz.............. Sept. 8, 1924 
Hon. ANDREW ARCHIBALD MAcDONALD] July 18, 1884 || Hon. CHARLES DALTON................ Nov. 19, 1930 
Hon. JEDEDIAH S. CARVELL............ Sept. 2, 1889 |) Hon. Gzorcs D. DeBuots............ Dec. 28, 1933 
Hon. Grorcse W. How.an............ Feb. 21, 1894 || Hon. Braprorp W. LePaas........... Sept. 11, 1939 
Elon bP cAse MOUND VRE . ois <cis .acbincen« Mavyae 23) S990 Hontede Aa SRRINARDO) ee ae eee May 18, 1945 
Hon OAs MACKINNON. sc) 0. cee Octe e397 1904+) > Hons 2 W. PROWSE. sss. ote ee eek, Oct. 4, 1950 
Hon. BENJAMIN ROGERS.............. une fee S19 10s Elon SEs WEL YNDMAN: §. dye. one Mar. 31, 1958 

17.—Premiers of Prince Edward Island since Confederation, 1873-1959 
Date of Date of 

Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 

of Ministry of Ministry 
1 ls (ovate foul @ ad 210) a, A eee April 1873 14 lakes, dis 1sly Sg Sebo ean ac Sept. 9, 1919 
2 Monee CsOwnne.. so e.sn September 1873 15 Hon. James D. Stewarr...| Sept. 5, 1923 
3 Hons ineh: Davans eee August 1876 16 Hon. ALBERT C. SAUNDERS.| Aug. 12, 1927 
4 Hon. W. W. Sunuivan...... Apr. 25, 1879 17 Hon. Water M. Lea...... May 20, 1930 
5 HonreNeyMoclenop: ices November 1889 18 Hon. James D. Strewart...| Aug. 29, 1931 

6 ls kevale, INS JPN NM ODER, Soares aaa oe Apr. 27, 1891 19 Hon. Wiuitam J. P. 
7 Hon. A. B. Warsurron....| October 1897 DNC ECA ono osonedaded Oct. 14, 1933 
8 Hon. D. Farqumarson....} August 1898 20 Hon. Water M. Lea...... Aug. 15, 1935 
9 Mons Ace PRTERS] cess 4..0.. Dec. 29, 1901 21 Hon. THane A. CAMpBELL..| Jan. 14, 1936 
10 Hon. F. L. Haszarp....... Feb. 1, 1908 22 Hon. J. WALTER JONES..... May 11, 1943 
11 Hon. H. James Paumer....| May 16, 1911 23 Hon. ALEXANDER W. 

12 Hon. Joun A. Maruimson..| Dec. 2, 1911 MATHESON pyneve heat May 25, 1953 
13 Hon. AusBIn E. ARSENAULT.| June 21, 1917 24 Hon. Watter R. SHaw....| Sept. 16, 1959 


18.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1935-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 110. 


Date of : ‘ Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 etn cite ee IMS B Rete eRe tc Once oem or Aen 5 Sept. 25, 1935 Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 MOU Waiereger orcas fog iol sSousss ee i ab eeaacaaioucigeatahecn ae tee 4 Mar. 20, 1940 Aug. 20, 1943 
SUE UG oe iis ho eau csp cary tap eng 4 Feb. 15, 1944 Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 ASA hero en eta AREY eh EsbAL BASED 8) 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 AKO ee a ee ey eS On eek S Mee 6 Oct. 28, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
MM PE sy RM, oS os cl ancien NT cb Bevan 4 Feb. 2, 1956 Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept. 1, 1959 LTE Ssh Gl Naar SRA RR Bie ela Neer. Tia 1 1 1 


1 Legislature not yet in session at Oct. 31, 1959. 
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19.—T'wenty-Fourth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 1, 1959: 22 Progressive Conservative and 8 Liberal.) 


— 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment! 
Premier, President of the Executive Council 
and Minister of Agriculture................ Hon. WauTeR R. SHaw.......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Attorney and Advocate General...........-- Hon. R. REGINALD BELL...:...-:. Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
Iighweayso ohekr ate ee cee ee eee Hon. J. Puiir MatTHESON........ Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of EGucation: 15.20 sceaen eee Hon. L. Grorce Dewar......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 
and Minister of Fisheries.............-...-- Hon. Leo EF. Rossiter... .....6.. Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister oftileal thee aes cn ee eee Hon. Husert B. McNenu....... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Provincial Treasurer......... Leseal See a Hon. Metvin J. McQuarp........| Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Rrowvincial Secretar Veen sean eee Hon: J. DAVID SIR WARTS ..5 2 oe Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 195) 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Labour...| Hon. Henry W. WrepDGE......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum 
term of five years. The Legislature elected on Oct. 30, 1956 was the 46th in Nova Scotia’s 
history and the 23rd since Confederation. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an allowance of $1,600 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $6,000 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


20.—Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia since Confederation, 1867-1959 


Name Ee Name Pa ee oe 

Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Winuram F. Hon. JAmes D. McGREGoR........4... Oct. 18, 1910 

VALI ACMES ashe apsceteee ian eontieenoree ereeeeee July — 1, 1867.) sioa--Davip MacK ren. cs eee Oct. 19, 1915 
Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Hasrines Hon. MacCattuM GRANT............. Nov. 29, 1916 

(DOtiE Se nee hee na ee ee Oct: UP lso7e| Hon MACCALLUM GRANT TOG oe ee. Mar. 21, 1922! 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Hastines Hon: ROBSON DOUGEAS we.) aren ree Jan.. 12; 1926 

11D Casa'e Cro Mma PRS ageing 2 sae Ra 2 Sa Jan. 31, 18634) Pontes Co Tory... cee Sept. 14, 1925 
Hop Jogurt Ho Wiis oj ont saxiossaeine May 1, 1873 || Hon. FRAN« STANFIELD..............- Nov. 19, 1930 
Hon. Sir Apams G. ARCHIBALD........ Julyee "4, 18739|)) Hon, WALTER  H COoVvmR Tae .. aieee Oct. 5, 1931 
Hon. MattHew Henry RIcuey....... July 4) 1883°) Honsdiosgnt. [Win 0225p. ee Apr 975-1937 
TL Cle ee eee July 9, 1888 | Hon. Freperick F. Maruers......... May 31, 1940 
Hon. Sir Matacuy Bowers Daty...... July 11, 1890 iene the Hon. H. Ernest Nov. 17, 1942 
Hon. Sir Matacuy Bowers Daty...... July 29, 18954) ton J. A. D. MSC aoe ~ eee 12, 1947 
Hon? Atrrep:G: Jongs,.02 esi. July 26, 1900 | Hon. AnistarR FRASER..............-- Sept. 1, 1952 
Hon. DUNCAN CAE RASER 5.075 oem Mar. 27, 1906 || Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Prow....... Sept. 1, 1958 


1 Second term. 


Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and 


Minister of Municipal Affairs................ 
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21.—Premiers of Nova Scotia since Confederation, 1867-1959 
Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. H. BuancHarp....... July 4, 1867 10 Hon. E. N. Ruopgs.......| July 16, 1925 
2 Hon. Wm. ANNAND........ Nov. 7, 1867 11 Col. the Hon. G. 8S. 
a Kony PhG “bana ar Pee May 11, 1875 HARRINGTON.......:...- Aug. 11, 1930 
4 Hon. 8S. H. Houmss........ Oct. 22, 1878 12 Hon. A. L. Macponaup....| Sept. 5, 1933 
5 Hon. J. S. D. Taompson...| May 25, 1882 13 Hon. A. S. MacMiuan..... July 10, 1940 
6 Hone Waal’ Pipasy Si 4) scac Aug. 3, 1882 14 Hon. Anaus L. Macponatp| Sept. 8, 1945 
i Hon. W. 8. Fre,pinc...... July 28, 1884 15 Hon. Harotp Connotiy...| Apr. 13, 1954 
8 Hon. Gro. H. Murray....| July 20, 1896 16 Hon. Henry D. Hicxs....| Sept. 30, 1954 
9 Hon. E. H. Anmstrone...| Jan. 24, 1923 17 Hon. Roperr L. Stanrretp.| Nov. 20, 1956 


22.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1933-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Nortr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76, and for 1924-33 in 


the 1938 edition, p. 111. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Dias: EES VES OY Grd ee Se ee ee es ees 4 Mar. 1, 1934 May 20, 1937 
PIM Lag eID. mcr... dca. jodiacs Leeminewees + Ola om an 4 Mar. 1, 1938 Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 PO eurbis octane BRN. eRe ore tee ret i: 4 Feb. 19, 1942 Sept. 12, 1945 
CYR, AER ERS | ire nes ae On eS RE SE eta ae bo ae dene 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June 9, 1949 PALES HR TR NE i lb el EPR SS SU aT ene ha 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
USP 2 SSS ia os I lA ae Aenea Rac le aR 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
SMe i estcn i one dl 9-8 7 Aig og ll 1 Feb. 27, 1957 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 


23.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 30, 1956: 24 Progressive Conservative, 18 Liberal and 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Premier, Provincial Treasurer, and Minister 
ES IS So ea 


BODEN Teer ns Pits ety Nakties e 
Health 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and 
Minister of Lands and Forests 


ry eee, res A OO} 


Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment! 
Hon. R. L. STANFIELD........... Nov. 20, 1956 ae st wes 
Vonks Gro DO METH rt tele rece cacwsn. Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
55 Ss-R iG LES Roe age en eee ete Hon. R. A. Donanor............} Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
12), BYE) EN Dogs ape RS a dein acl ae a a Elon celts bsvicnet en eee on ae Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
he ae Hon. E. D. Haururron.........| Nov. 20, 1956 ae rt fen 
Hoon. 62 Ac MANSON = > ssa 5s taccs Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Hon. N. L. Ferausson.......... Nov. 20, 1956 | July 27, 1959 
Se A OG garetts HonsMEsS: ESONARD...-+.,... 000) Aug. -8,01957 |) Aug. 3, 1957 


Minister of Public Welfare 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 
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Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature elected June 18, 1956 is the 48rd in 
New Brunswick’s history and the 16th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are 
elected for a statutory term of five years. 


The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $7,500 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $2,400 plus an additional $1,200 


allowance for expenses. 


The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $3,000 


and the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


24,—Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick since Confederation, 1867-1959 


Date of Date of 

Name Commission Name Commission 
Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir C. Hastines Hon. Jasez B. SNOWBALL.............. Jan. 30, 1902 
Doviny..si tee eae eee July2) ie 18676|\sHoneii sd. a weebinews seer eee Mar. 2, 1907 
Colathe ton he bur DING eee Oct) 218; 18675) elon: JOSIAH! WOOD tease cee ereeee re Mar. 6, 1912 
Hone SAS WiEMOr see ae eee ae Tulyael a S68ul eons GeaWic GANONG eperee eee eetter June 29, 1916 
Hon. SaAmuEL LEONARD TILLEY........ OVE OS 7 om| ELON a) VWIEDLAN Ie UGSILE Yorsn ereeen are Nov. 6, 1917 
Hon. FE. BARRON CHANDLER.......... July. 165. 1878 || Hons WitirAm be Topple acer Feb. 24, 1923 
Hon. Rosert DuNcAN WILMOT........ Feb. 11, 1880 || Maj.-Gen. the Hon. HucH H. McLean} Dec. 11, 1928 
Hon. Sir Samurn Leonarp Tintry..| Oct. 31, 1885 || Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren....| Feb. 5, 1935 
Hons JoBN BOYD pee ee ee eer Sep tne lel S93 al eeLomen Wien Cre © 1 Arto eee teeter ete Mar. 5, 1940 
Honk JOH NAG EURASE Raye ee ete Dec. 20, 1893 || Hon. Davin LaurENcE MacLaren....| Nov. 1, 1945 
Hon A RAaMcOCLmEDANG Soe eee Dec. 9, 1896 || Hon. J. Lronarp O’BRIEN...........- June 6, 1958 

25.—Premiers of New Brunswick since Confederation, 1867-1959 
Date of Date of 

Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 

of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. A. R. WEeTMORE...... 1867 12 Hon. James K, Firemminea..| Oct. 16, 1911 
2 Fone G Ee cuNiG aan 1872 13 Hon. Grorcs J. Cuarke...| Dec. 17, 1914 
3 Hon: J JenAsmRe meee 1878 14 Hon. James A. Murray....| Feb. 1, 1917 
4 Hon. D. L. HANNINGTON... 1882 15 Hon. Water E. Fosrer...| Apr. 4, 1917 
5 Hone AwG) Bian eee 1883 16 long 2 ale Vie NIC Deen ere Jane( 25721923 
6 Hon. James Mitcuetu......| July 1896 17 Henk Jeb. Mo BAXtERD. 3. Sept. 14, 1925 
Hi Hon. H. R. EMmerson....| October 1897 18 Hon. C. D. RicHaRDs..... May 19, 1981 
8 Hon. L: J. Twanpins. -..-. Aug. 31, 1900 19 Honwie kD Sri yenenee June 1, 1933 
9 Hon. Winttam Pucsuey....| Mar. 6, 1907 20 HoneArrAL DYSART. a eee July 16, 1935 
10 Hon. C. W. Ropinson..... May 31, 1907 PAL Hons. Ba wiGiNsirsn eer Mar. 13, 1940 
11 Honk DS HAGE Ne eae Mar. 24, 1908 22 Hon. H. J, FLEMMING..... Oct. 8, 1952 


26.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1935-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77, and for 1924-35 in the 


1938 edition, p. 112. 


Date of 


Pleniion Legislature 
June 27, 1935 DIGI, Py voice eye hooecw. sors s acai OO ot eae 
Nov. 20, 1939 11) 11a ye era ORD Pre Monreal Or Sr aaa Ae Gif 
Aug. 28, 1944 TS that i Oto Rec a oe eee Oe ee 
June 28, 1948 TATA A het sus. gpceiztihers Atak ec eee 
Sept. 22, 1952 OCIS vce A en ee 
June 18, 1956 16th 


Number 
of Sessions 


Se ee Ore 


Date of Date of 
First Opening Dissolution 
Mar. 5, 1936 Oct. 26, 1989 
Apr. 4, 1940 July 10, 1944 
Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
Mar. 8, 1949 July 16, 1952 
Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
Feb. 21, 1957 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 


a 
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27.—Twenty-Second Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Oct. 31, 1959 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1956: 37 Progressive Conservative and 15 Liberal.) 


Nore.— Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment} 
Premier and Minister of Municipal Affairs...} Hon. Hucu Joun Fiemmina....| Oct. 8, 1952 Ae 5, i 
fAtcormey. General... oasiehetekar. MA ne Hon. R. G. L. FarrweatHer....} Oct. 17, 1958 | Oct. 17, 1958 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hon. D. D. Parrerson.......... Octs 0/8, 1952 |) Oct, 8, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture... 02 2eece. eo cbesl. Hon. C. B. SHERWoOoD........... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. J. F. McInerney........... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hont N-BYeIBUCHANANZSS. 0. 5... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister'of Piducation.... 824622 ".02. Abe. Hons.Ciaupe D; Tayior. ..) 225. Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister OfabOuriccsscn sect ks sok. Hon. Arruur E. SKALine....... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. J. Roger Picuerts......... Oct. 8, 1952] Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio and Chairman, New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission....| Hon. EpGAR FoURNIER.......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio and President of 
phe Executive Councils. Jo fn 2. fe Hon. J. W. Bourcegots........... Apr. 5, 1957 | Apr. 5, 1957 
ManisterotFublic. WOEKS*.. .4.204... 6 ake Hon. J. Stewart Brooks........ Aug. 1, 1958} Aug. 1, 1958 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council, 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Legislative Assembly has 93 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly 
can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The maximum life 
of a Legislature is five years. 

Salaries and allowances of the Premier, members of the Executive Council, Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to RSQ 1941, c. 7 and RSQ 1941, 
c. 4, as amended by 1952-53, c. 38 and 1957-58, c. 51. All members of Legislative As- 
sembly and Legislative Council receive $6,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way of 
allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances and 
$2,000 for lodging allowance; Ministers with Portfolio an additional $8,000 as salary and 
$2,000 allowances; Ministers without Portfolio an additional $5,000 salary and $2,000 
allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly $6,000 as salary, 
$2,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging allowance; and the Leader of the Government in 
the Legislative Council and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council each 
receives $7,000 as salary, $2,000 allowances and $3,000 for office allowances. 


28.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec since Confederation, 1867-1959 


Date of ; Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Hon. Sir Narcisse F. Be,uwav........ July 1, 1867 || Hon. Sir Prerre Evanrste Lesnanc...| Feb. 9, 1915 
Hon. Sir Narcisse F. Bevneav........ Jan. 31, 18684 Rt. Hon. Sir Cuarues Firzpatricx....| Oct. 21, 1918 
Hon. René Epovarp Caron.......... Feb. 11, 1873 | Hon. L. P. BRoDEUR................. Oct. 31, 1923 
Hon. Loc Lurerumr pe Sr-Jusr....... Dec. 15, 1876 || Hon. N. Péropeav................ Jan. 8, 1924 
no IDS Maer Re eo SOR Se ay a eo EHonusir DONNER GOUDNE. se. 2.2 see Dec. 31, 1928 
Pelee Luce MASSON it. ory closes . ; : 29 
eeoncA., 3%. ANGERS) oc: 0s. ..5.-...0hs Oct. 24; 1897 |) Hon. H. G. Carrow................. Apr. 2, 19 
Hon. Sir JosepH A. CHAPLEAU......... Dec. 5, 1892 || Hon. E. L. PATENAUDE..... Oe Apr. 29, 1934 
Hon. Louts A. Jerré.................. Jan. 20, 1898 || Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Eucine Fiser.| Dec. 30, 1939 
Hon. Sir Louis A. Jerré.............. Feb. 1, 19031) Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Eucine Fiser.| June 20, 1945! 
Hon. Sir Cuaruus A, P. Pevtetier....| Sept. 15, 1908 || Hon. Gasparp FauTeux.............. Oct. 3, 1950 
Hon. Sir Francors LANGELIER........ May 5, 1911 | Hon. Onéstme GaGnon............... Feb. 14, 1958 


1 Second term. 
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29, Premiers of Quebec since Confederation, 1867-1959 
Date of Date of 

Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 

of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. P. J. O. CHAuvEAU...| July 15, 1867 11 ion OM DAILON creer Dec. 16, 1892 
2 Hon: GY OUIMET: Siac Feb. 26, 1873 12 Elon, Hie J ghia NINE eae May 12, 1896 
3 Hon. C. E. B. DEBoucHER- 13 Hon. F. G. MarcHAND..... May 26, 1897 
WiLL Ay nce sce ee exe ie Sept. 22, 1874 14 Fone S.uNe ARG NI ae Oct. , 1900 
4 Hon. LING SJOnvecne-ceeice Mar. 8, 1876 15 Hous Sirti. GOONS. acaetae Mar. 238, 1905 

5 Hon. J. A. CHAPLEAU...... Oct. 30, 1879 16 Hon. Louris ALEXANDRE 

6 Hon. J. A. MoussEAv...... July 31, 1882 TASCHEREA Unies eek + eter July 8, 1920 
7 Honsuiney ROSS he ee erse Jan. 23, 1884 17 Hons As GopBouTmneseers June 11, 1936 
8 Elon. © a ATanONmer as soe Jan. 25, 1887 18 Hon. Mz;DuPiEssis™...452= Aug. 24, 1936 
0) on. ae MERCInAS con eae Jan. 27, 1887 19 Hon: A. GopBouimet seeks Nov. 10, 1939 
10 Hon. C. E. B. DeEBoucHER- 20 Hon. M. Dupumssis........ Aug. 30, 1944 
VIEL, 2% eee se ec. 21, 1891 21 Elon: desPaSAUWnL sees Sept. 11, 1959 


30.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1935-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 
Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78, and for 1924-35 in the 


1938 edition, p. 113. 


Date of : Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 25, 1935 10th PARR ey eS SRE eee ere sets 1 Mar. 24, 1936 June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 DOth « a. coche cage AES a Se ES See eee 4 Oct Ge 936 Sept. 23, 1939 
OGh 25939 Det: re Sere i ee ee cine eee 5 Feb. 20, 1940 June 29, 1944 
Awe. | 85 1944 ct 20nd Ss Lace e ees ee ete setae ee eros 4 Feb. 7, 1945 June 9, 1948 
July 28; 1948" |-2ordte es: ere bie. ae eee eee See 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952: 
Faly 26, 71952 aCe ae cere cree wntats seats comer tetemese tense 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 D5tih Seperate eh oka hee a Were ae ieee 1 Nov. 14, 1956 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 


31.—_T wenty-First Ministry of Quebec, as at Oct. 31, 1959 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 72 Union Nationale, 20 Liberal and 1 Independent.) 


Nore.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Office 


Name 


Date of 
First 
Appointment 


Date of 
Present 
Appointment! 


Premier, President of the Executive Council 
and Minister of Social Welfare and Youth. 


Minister of Pinance. sacs eee ee es 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... 
Minister of Hydraulic Resources 
Minister of Colonization®. sa) es1 ie oe oe 
Minister without Portfolio 
Minister of Agriculture 
Minister of Roads 


Minister of Public Worksas.% ensue cn cee 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 
royineral Secretary... .. <0. oo Heer 
Attorney General and Minister of Trans- 

portation and Communications 


Minister of Municipal Affairs................ 
NMirmig tense lV GS co het8 cis on acatore chateealerer caper eel 


. JEAN-PAUL SAUVE 


. JOHN S. BoURQUE 
. JEAN J. BERTRAND.........-.- 
. DANrIEL JOHNSON....... 


. ANTONIO ELIE 
. LAURENT BARRE 
. ANTONIO TALBOT 
. ANTONIO BARRETTE 
. CAMILLE POULIOT 
. Rom&o LORRAIN......-. 
. Paut BEAULIEU 
. YVES PREVOST 


. ANTOINE RIVARD 


. Paut Dozors 
. W. M. CorrrinGHaM 
. JACQUES MIQUELON 
. ARTHUR LECLERC 


Sod oo 


eorecee 


1946 


1936 
1958 
1958 
1944 
1936 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1956 


1948 


1956 
1954 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1959 


{Sept. 
\Sept. 


pr. 


1°59 
1946 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1956 


1959 
1950 
1956 
1954 
1959 
1959 
1952 
1959 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 
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32.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division! of 

Appointment 
eee eRe TE OG, SINNER or cals sluintnse pinion een ten De Salaberny: 005 5) ae ere eee Dec. 23, 1927 
DHLCTCOR EN EATS CEDAIND. uaniireh wit trarseln siccate vi ciersntie ciette docs FRA PALI ete eee erect ary aaclenaretch ts cect te Apr. 15, 1932 
PER CTOR ARMED GM, st... bovaesce oes oy, acm Curae Stag scones Mead iy. case aah PATA Ste dicen ees: July 28, 1934 
oie BARMBHA I< (Speaker ils ici ite was ccna cee s SAWANT OAT Yee aonb eee sat toce eee F a ate: Jan. 14, 1938 
FeATAP PME ESATO SERN eS vc) ccs chic acesucé wm Xo nisl eros TANG WAL G eee ce tari aessis reece en rAle See Feb. 16, 1940 
BOUTS PESIRTGEAINDY Fe DES ees. 5: (are) -eetdhgtaewwlciacs seit oh COCR See Seer toed aiaticd NERS Ia? ake «pee Jan. 14, 1942 
ERE AON II lelr on CONENO RS foto 5.6.5.6) /h-0) s1e070 6 doe d cueise, ohheeh arate WTMEMISleStrse snr ee te A liars oa ey eaae « Jan. 14, 1942 
PUOD EE DULCE EON TOSS eee three eiceersncteraie tore TaloMeretet Pia abr ete a Bel isyoica¥s hve ee kor) Suara esses Pama Sane «otc Jan. 14, 1942 
ONSTAR 20 Wr Ey SRE Re 7 Ailes tee aie BAN WWGrLAnAUGIev en. temic k cee ate aero Feb. 12, 1942 
BeDGUARD AASHLIN:. .v--. .u...t ethav Wwe ss Wellin oC One Ee ei ra lercses-veia.d nes i CRETE Jan. 23, 1946 
DOIN Syl BE ALS I Se el ona aloe RA BE a Epo tn Lal Oe igh tg! eX cat pelt gear ie Pr Aug. 22, 1946 
Be Gree KD 5 bet Ke mate ERG Uews hadi + oh eA TSO ERE Fm Ag LEE CS, UR a ARLE, 2 Ol Aug. 22, 1946 
PERC SNPg ge yo  Aage ee ee ENR ee a Deda. Wallieret: +. 8h 4... 0 oer tad aes ne ds ee July 20, 1952 
POSEPH M30 OLAN GE Ris’ fsiaiste b's vais sisal SOIREE AL Oe Detar Durantay eee. onion ooo s Oct. 8, 1952 
Depot aR MASSON. oo: shock. he ote Repentionyte cacnaee tote crc ac onis sees te Mar. 12, 1953 
FASB URES ORCHARD say. b ttt ocak ahralet tional aero bebe Sail eresercvcte ects, tatarakn tons es eae a mts RO Nov. 24, 1954 
URBNISTAT BUNGE PTOI RR or ac Seen pale Sorelle eer encecie ne cpr heen sean es Meee ye Oct. 19, 1955 
Meare Meee Ne i ec ag ave nh ROT MON Ga VILLE eeer scent ionpetaa tee. eins Aug. 1, 1956 
PAB EN CAO UMD DMS (0. cyont. nr elscstueciokcttsed asin efor. oe! EL OUPOIA ONG ome ee nO Tae erie cies rete cette Oct. 29, 1958 
OES Ng coo EU OIVy AUT eres tecnettrrarrerorertheot posse aon waar rier ere ok IDS Orit le imeee tarnehcrey crererertnet root merece cae Oct. 29, 1958 
STERN S MES EIN OUD tees instawrn, ats ahieeiatery. chess Sue enchcs aac orsee sys IONE DEC Mie evs he al ctaach site siejois Soares temas Snr aie wine Apr. 8, 1959 
GuRADD OVIARTINGA Gos. dei e casa ceee ebb EAA Os SR Re ee nal ais MRO Reese Sept. 30, 1959 
ANC TO ST COAT EZET OE, les ee le Les Laurentides........ Aaa Sete cic Sept. 30, 1959 


1 The Division of Bedford was unrepresented at Oct. 31, 1959. 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the 
province, is composed of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services 
Commission and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1950, c. 202, and amend- 
ments) each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $3,600 and an 
allowance of $1,800 for expenses. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity 
at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000; and the Leader 
of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department receives the 
ordinary indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister 
of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is 
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$14,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $10,000. By the 
1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the Minister 
of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and 
the Leader of the Opposition receives a representation allowance of $2,000 per annum. 
Each Minister without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, receives $1,800 salary and $900 representation allowance 
per annum, by amendments in 1959 to the Executive Council Act and the Legislative 
Assembly Act, respectively. 


33.—Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario since Confederation, 1867-1959 


= Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Maj.-Gen. the Hon. H. W. Stistep..... July 1, 1867 |) Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Sir Joun §. 
Hon. W. P. HOwGAND~-heeee crete July 14, 1868 HEND RIN PASE eee ae Sept. 26, 1914 
Hon. Joon W. CRAWFORD............- INOVvas Os) LS 7onieblon. IOIONEL EL LO LARICH: wanes germane Nov. 27, 1919 
Hon. DA MACDONALD] cece eee May 18, 1875 |} Col. the Hon. Henry CocksHurt..... Sept. 10, 1921 
Hon. Joun Bevery Rosrnson........ June 30, 1880 || Hon. Wmu1Am Donatp Ross.......... Dec. 20, 1926 
Hon. Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL........ Feb. 8, 1887 mate the Hon. Hersert ALEXANDER Oct. 25. 1932 
Hon. Sir Gzonos A. Kinxrareicx....] May 28, 1892 | pron’ Arman Marmraws..............| Nov. 23; 1937 
Hon. Sir Orrver Mowat.............. Nov. 18, 1897 || Hon. Ray LAWSON............000000 0: Dec. 26, 1946 
Hon. Sir Witt1am Mortimer CiarK...| Apr. 20, 1903 || Hon. Louts O. BreirHaurt........... Jan. 24, 1952 
Hon. Sir Joun M. Grsson............. Sept. 22, 1908 || Hon. Justice JoaN Kemirr Macxay...| Dec. 30, 1957 
34.—Premiers of Ontario since Confederation, 1867-1959 
Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. J. S. MAcponaLb..... July 16, 1867 9 Hon. Grorce Howarp 
2 Hone HB rAicn eee ee Dec. 30, 1871 EER GUSONE ee eee ne te July 16, 1923 
3 Fons O- MOw AT nee ret Oct. 25, 1872 10 On eaGry Soph INIA eae ae Dee. 15, 1930 
4 HonwAss8. HARD yi cn. July 25, 1896 11 Hon. M. F. Hersurn...... July 10, 1934 
5 HonyGew Rossen Oct. 21, 1899 12 Hon. G. D. Conant Oct. 21. 1942 
6 Hon. Sir J. P. Wartney....| Feb. 8, 1905 1B oe ip es Ni Sone gel M : ; 
7 Hon. Sir Wint1am Howarp eee geo) Sees ay 18, 1948 
Haaren’: eee Oct. 2, 1914 14 Hon. Grorcs A. Drew....| Aug. 17, 1943 
8 Hon. ERNEST CHARLES 15 Hon. Tuomas L. Kennepy.| Oct. 10, 1948 
DRURY: ee heeeee rte Nov. 14, 1919 16 Hon, Lest M. FRost..... May 4, 1949 


35.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1934-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 114. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 LO th ciccdantp dations eae cae ee Oe oe 3 Feb. 20, 1935 Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct Jo RO il D710) 10 a a tN fil ed Oh Rie 8 Dec. 1, 1937 June , 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 CAST eho tee att teb «thats Ree eR eae eee 2 Feb. 22, 1944 Mar, 24, 1945 
June BL OAD esl 2 2 a st at hcols oss oe ee 4 July 16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
JUNC Penis L948 (2or der eo eee ee ae, Mee eee 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
INOVame 2 e951, le eet eeocil ics Leese ties duced Meee eee 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
June 9, 1955 DD UD ee edecar Shoes Greece hrcce o/a, Sone Oe 5 Sept. 8, 1955 May 4, 1959 
June 11, 1959 26th 1 1 1 


eee eee eee eer reer er sere eserereeseeeeee 


1 Legislature not yet in session at Oct. 31, 1959. 
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36.—Sixteenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1959: 71 Progressive Conservative, 22 Liberal and 
5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 


portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Eo 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment} 


Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Lesim M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Diameter Of GADOUE |. << cscs. cy ces te ccceaes Hon. Carrs Daury............ Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
MunisteriorAgriculturessatiws ot sek eo. ales Hon. Witt1amM A. Gooprettow...| Jan. 7, 1946 Aug. 1, 1956 
Minister of Public Welfare.................. Hon ioursibs CECILe. =. se ee Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
EROVAR OIA OECrELALV: odes steed c kee meee cons Hon. Mackinnon Puiuirs....... Aug. 8, 1950 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of -E:ducation®: << osesoe es soa eos ss Hon. Wiu1am J. DUNLOoP........ Oct. 2, 1951 | Oct. © 2;--1951 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon, Wiutram K. WaRRENDER...| Jan. 20, 1953 | Nov. 1, 1956 
PUCASUTCK ee eae Moin emer cles dione ale haben s Hon. James N. ALUAN........... Jan. 5, 1955 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Planning and Development...... Hon. Wruram M. Nickie........ Jan. 20, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
PkeOIney CrOnGPal-< ais. bok es vac chine deus Hon. A. Ketso Roperts......... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............ Hon. Bryan L. CaTHcaRtT....... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Public Works.............2....0+ Hon AY) ©ON NELLA eee one Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Munistenmotutealt hee «oes vce s coh owis Govan Hon. Marrurw B. Dymonp...... July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hons JW SPOONER. =. sve csnc ok. July 18, 1957 | July 23, 1958 
Minister olebi gli Way See oie. esse cues cleo. Hon. Frepericx M. Cass........ Apr. 28, 1958 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister oly Dransport tise cays Seieuish.« dec cate a Hon. JoHN YAREMKO,........... Apr. 28, 1958 | Dec. 22, 1958 


Minister of Energy Resources and 2nd Vice- 
Chairman, Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


LAUTSIETKG) SS Nn Sack Meare te a ee Hon. Ropert MAcAvunay......... May 26, 1958 | May 5, 1959 
Minister: or Minegan..k. 0c cis Beers ae cate Hon. James A. MALonrYy......... Dec. 22, 1958 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Reform Institutions............. Hon. Grorce C. WARDROPE...... Dec. 22, 1958 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister without Portfolio..................- Hon. Joun P. Roparts.......... Dec. 22, 1958 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Eons JOHN) LOOT ta ansae eee Dec. 22, 1958 | Dec. 22, 1958 


' Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present com- 
posed of nine members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $8,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid an 
indemnity of $2,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition 
is paid an additional amount of $2,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature receives an 
amount double the indemnity and expense allowance of an individual member. 


o7.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba since Confederation, 1870-1959 


Date of Date of 

Name Commission Name Commission 
mon: A. G. ARCHIBALD..........:...+ May 20, 1870 || Hon. Sir Douvatas C. CAMERON....... Aug. 1, 19112 
Hon. Francis Goopscuaut Jonnson..| Apr. 9, 1872 || Hon. Sir JAMES A. M. AIKINS......... Aug. 3, 1916 
Hon. Auexanper Morris............. Dec. 2, 1872 |’ Hon. Sir James A. M. ATKINS.......... Oct. 17, 1921 
‘seg Josepx E. CaucHON Pat ele tinietatti Oct Mee MST Hs "TE nopoRe A. Burrows......... Oct. 9, 1926 

ms AMES CCATKING oF oi.) 6. s cae totes Sept. 29, 1882 H 

Hon. TeC: Srgetyar es ak. ek. July 1 1888 ON, McGREGORT eee Jan. 205 1929 
fiom). ©. PATTERSON...........¢s..: Sept. 2, 1895 | Hon. Wi1t1am Jounston Turperr...... Dec. 1, 1934 
Hon. Sir Danren H. McMunan....... Oct. 10, 1900 || Hon. Roranp Farrparrn McWuutams.| Nov. 1, 1940 
Hon. Sir Danren H. McMian....... May 11, 19064} Hon. Joun Stewart McDiarRmo...... fAug. 1, 1953 


1 Second term. 
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38.—Premiers of Manitoba since Confederation, 1870-1959 


Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hons Aw Bowen soa eek Sept. 16, 1870 9 Hon. H. J. Macponatp....| Jan. 8, 1900 
2 Hon. N. A. Grrarp....... Dec. 14, 1871 10 Hon. Sir R. P. Rosuin.....} Oct. 29, 1900 
3 Hon: Hed) He CrARIKE ase. Mar. 14, 1872 1 Fie 1 Co Nonmae eee May 12, 1915 
4 Hon NicAl GiraRnp ee July 8, 1874 
5 Ton RAD ee eee Dec. 3, 1874 12 Hon. Joun BRACKEN....... Aug. 8, 1922 
6 Hon. Joun Norquay...... Oct. 16, 1878 13 Hon. Sruart S. Garson...| Jan. 14, 1943 
7 Hon. D. H. Harrison..... Dec. 26, 1887 14 Hon. D. L. CAMPBELL...... Nov. 13, 1948 
8 Hon. T. GREENWAY....... Jan. 19, 1888 15 | Hon. DuFreRIN Rosiin....| June 30, 1958 


39.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1936-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80, and for 1924-36 in the 
1938 edition, p. 115. 


foe Legislature his beh iia Goes Dice 
July *27,;7 1986.) ||p20thiaee sn ener ec eee cr ae erate 5 Hebe Wswoon Mar. 13, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 21 st..e Pehle ees, ot. Se) OSS se 5 Dec. 9, 1941 Sept. 8, 1945 
CO amen aE Me haere On oe Rscloe.cire Jn Men amoe wack oe tabs 4 Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 DBT Oss 3 deste ean he ee AAS RCs if Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 23, 1953 
June 8, 1953" \ 24th. Ate ee in el oe ee tee 5 Feb. 2, 1954 Apr. 30, 1958 
June 16)-1958) in 25th: Miacmas on ee eer oer 2 Oct. 23, 1958 Mar. 31, 1959 
May 14, 1959 A Gk (| Sema PN mere e teat Som pedays eanae Aamtetanen 1 June 9, 1959 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 


40.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 14, 1959: 36 Progressive Conservative, 11 Liberal and 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment! 
Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer....| Hon. Durrertn Rosiin.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Ministemoiseublic Works... soc camer rte Hon, ERRICKUWIELIS sree ieee Nov. 2, 1940 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Industry and Commerce........ Hon. GURNEY EVANS............ June 30, 1958 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Ministerotducatlon ne cece coer tere Hon. Stewart HE. McLuan....... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
AbtormeyaG eneralenscttic.v. 4 ee cee soca oe Hon) SreRuinG LVON+ a. .2 ea June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Labour and Acting Minister of 
MiniempaleAdha trsten.c.c.- cs steiner eRan enciaee Hon. JoHN THOMPSON............ June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Public Utilities and Acting 
IBEOwINCIAlg SCCLOUALY ee rae rere tee ek Hon. JOHN @ARROLL. sone .e sees June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....| Hon. GrorGr HuTTon........... Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Mines and Resources............ Hon. CHArtses H. WITNEY....... Aug. 7511959 jnAugt e761959 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 
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Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The statutory number of members of the Legislative 
Assembly is 53 (55 as of next General Election), elected for a maximum term of five years. 


The Premier receives $9,500 and each Cabinet Minister $8,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $5,000, the Speaker 
$2,500 and the Deputy Speaker $1,500. The sessional indemnity of a member of the 
Legislature is $3,200 together with an expense allowance of $1,600. Members for the 
three northernmost constituencies of Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake each 
receive a $3,500 sessional indemnity and a $1,750 expense allowance. 


41.—Lieutenant-Governors of Saskatchewan since Confederation, 1905-59 


Name C ae ar Name ee on 
On’ Aw ReeHORGE Pass. Wacct i cccdans= 6. BAIS ee 4 OOD) sm EDO NSA sen MEGUNUATS ieee eects acento e Sept. 10, 1936 
Hon. Grorce W. BrRown............. Oct.) 5) 1910) pon! fHoOmas MILLERee. ee eee ee Feb. 27, 1945 
Hon. Sir RicHarpD Stuart LAKE...... Oct. 6, 1915 || Hon. Recrnaup J. M. Parxer........ June 22, 1945 
ton; Ho Wo ONEWEANDS......:..-0.. 2. Febo i777 1920 honed sMor WHRICH Wc... oe ee oe Mar, 24, 1948 
lon. HE Wet BE WHANDS) b.. de cee tercescens Feb. 22,, 19261) Hon. W. J. PATTERSON.......002.000.. July 4, 1951 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. E. Munroe..| Mar. 31, 1931 |} Hon. F. L. Bastepo.................. Sept. 1, 1958 


1 Second term. 


42.—Premiers of Saskatchewan since Confederation, 1905-59 


Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. WALTER Scott........ Sept. 12, 1905 5 Hon. J. T. M. ANpERson..| Sept. 9, 1929 
2 Hon. W. M. Martin....... Oct. 20, 1916 6 Hon. J. G. GARDINER...... July 19, 1934 
5 Hon. C. A. DUNNING...... Apr. 5, 1922 i Hon. W. J. PaTTrerson..... INGVone le 1950 
4 HonJ.G. GARDINER. .2 2. Feb. 26, 1926 8 Hone aC mbDowenns ws. 36, July 10, 1944 


43.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1934-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Norn.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81, and for 1924-34 in the 


1938 edition, p. 116. 


Bion Legislature oft Bad Firat ee Ped 
June 19, 1934 to} Ol 45) <b Spek ee areas PS Si SNe eet See 4 Nov. 15, 1934 May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938 GENS karen ae. a OS Pe se ee 6 Jan. 19, 1939 May 10, 1944 
Paine OAC ALLO... tees errd Shue de «ote eee sates he an ee 5 Oct. 19, 1944 May 19, 1948 
Tera | DL LESS 08 2a doh ae ree a nee eC ee 5 Feb. 10, 1949 May 7, 1952 
June 11, 1952 SWF Cy eh Laban 5 ie NY oy in RE i ee NT ea oh 128 4 Heb. 12953 Apr. 25, 1956 
MMI OP LOD P| LGU ©. AN. sites bee oe cb ts cules crue aheihe 1 Feb. 14, 1957 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 
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44,—Kighth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 36 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
14 Liberal and 3 Social Credit.) 


Nore.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment! 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

Developmetit.i cer cere ere oe Hons Ra@: sD OUGLAS = jcsmee ets July 10, 1944 ae ie cea 
Provincial Treasurer sciw-: se scree ieee Honk CaMeehinesraee se erect July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Mineral Resources..............- Hon. J. H. BRocKELBANK........ July 10, 1944] Apr. 1, 1953 
Minister of Highways and Transportation...| Hon. J. T. DouGuas............. July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Education...0.. 0. se ebsites ete Honk Wis. LULOYDr eee eee July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hontic ie MeiNTOSHe sees see July 10, 1944} Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- 

DHONES.. 0. 5. cos soe eee ce seme eee 1Eorn, (Ch Oy MUNIN connie odo be July 10, 1944 ined a ree 
Minister of Agriculturesss.. 4.02 ere eet is Hongls Ca NOUDE Rarer ee. Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation | Hon. T. J. BENTLEY.............. Nov. 14, 1949 | July 27, 1956 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon AmG shu zt ic aoeeer eek Oct. 24, 1952 | July 27, 1956 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary..}| Hon. R. A. WALKER............. July 27, 1956 cae a hee 
Minister of Travel and Information.......... Eon tie RO WINE eee eae July 27, 1956 oe at tae 
Minister of Public Health................... Hons We ERB ects cache ar July 27, 1956 | July 27, 1956 
Minister of Publicaw orks enteric Elona ©a.G a Eis saaynnrncrr Aug. 31, 1956 | Aug. 31, 1956 
Minister without Portfolio. .../0.........7.. Hons eHasrorDyeeeenee a ee July 10, 1944} July 27, 1956 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. There are 65 members in the Legislative 
Assembly, elected for a maximum period of five years. 


The salary of the Premier is $13,000 and of a Cabinet Minister $10,000. Special 
allowances are paid as follows: the Speaker $2,500; the Deputy Speaker $1,500; and the 
Leader of the Opposition $2,500. The sessional indemnity for each member of the 
Legislative Assembly is $2,400, plus an expense allowance of $1,200, plus a subsistence 
allowance (for members residing outside Edmonton) of $15 for each day during the session 
that a member is necessarily absent from his permanent place of residence. 


45.—Lieutenant-Governors of Alberta since Confederation, 1905-59 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Hon; Grorcre H. V. BULYEA...:...... Aug. 24, 1905 || Hon. WitnrAm L. WALSH.............. Apr. 24, 1931 
iy Had Bi ee Vv. ee site eeeees ant = as Hon. Puiu C. H. PRimMROSE.......... Sept. 10, 1936 
on. ROBERT GEORGE BRETT.......... ct. , 191 
FES, Gaon calbinaewatiee! Oct. 20, 1920! Honsy. CeBOWEN? . tee CE MEEeE Mar. 20, 1937 
Hons Winttam Ei GBaRTaes eee ese oe Oct. 20, 1925 || Hon. Joun J. Bownen..............-- Feb. 1, 1950 


1 Second term. 
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46.—Premiers of Alberta since Confederation, 1905-59 


Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. Atex. RurHerrorp...| Sept. 8, 1905 i Hon. J. E. BROWNLEE...... Nov. 28, 1925 
2 Hon. A. L. Sirton......... May 26, 1910 6 FLO. Geekcnlbee ae July 10, 1934 
3 Hon. Cuarues Stewart...| Oct. 13, 1917 7 Hon. Wm. ABERHART...... Sept. 18, 1935 
4 Hon. Hersert GREENFIELD] Aug. 13, 1921 8 Hon. Ernest C, Mannina.| May 31, 1943 


47.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1935-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82, and for 1924-34 in the 
1988 edition, p. 117. 


Date of : : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1935 St hes kere ees aS ee de 9 Feb. 6, 1936 Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 Ls ON eee ere eee ee aay. 4 Feb. 20, 1941 July 7, 1944 
PAPE MEL RUG Ce cos oe cncinus ptt We mark ok eck ee 5 Feb. 22, 1945 July 16, 1948 
PO Ube ort LGN te ene ain corte cosas g oh oak 5 Feb. 17, 1949 June 28, 1952 
AMEE MOOR LAEIN coicresc eee kets u'c so cide seen cnet ok fat 3 Feb. 19, 1953 May 12, 1955 
June 29, 1955 LOCI eyo iadarrt a ccoms tom teniae eieear ieee 5 Aug. 17, 1955 May 9, 1959 
June 18, 1959 HALLO EC Toe oe 1 1 1 


1 Legislature not yet in session at Oct. 31, 1959. 


48.—Eighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1959: 61 Social Credit, 1 Liberal, 1 Progressive Conservative, 
1 Coalition and 1 Independent Social Credit.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


ao eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseaeaeaesaa 
SS EE 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment} 


Premier, President of Council, Minister of May 31, 1943 

Mines and Minerals, and Attorney General | Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 ee 1 fee 

ug. ~ 19 

Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon ALFRED > Hookm = Ji)... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of-HighwWavVses.c ecole oe, te Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950} May 1, 1951 
Minister of Hducation! 3... .2 2. lk: Hon. ANpEers O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture...................... Hon. Lronarp C. Haumrast..... Jan. 3, 1953] Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Norman A. WILLMORE...... Noy. 10, 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Rosin D. JoRGENSON...... Jan. 5, 1954] Jan. 5, 1954 
ierovaincialbreasurer: |. ft... cee hak hae cae Hon. Epcar W. HInMAN......... Dec. 23, 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Ministeriof Public Works. <2... .....-.«ss. 0... Hon. James HARTLEY............ Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Freep. C. CoLBorne........ Aug. 2, 1955} Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Industry and Development and 

ProvincialSecretary:.. msc <b esheweee es Hon. A. Russet Patrick....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 1, 1959 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones} Hon. RAayMoND REIERSON....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 22, 1959 
BimmisteriOl Health)... oka ds eels ss cso oa cates Hon. Dr. J. Donovan Ross...... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory 
term of five years, has 52 members. 
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Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $3,400 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $15 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
$15 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. [ach member also receives 
an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the 
city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
mail route. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $15,000 and each member of 
the Executive Council $12,500. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of 
$3,500 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $3,500 and the Deputy 
Speaker an allowance of $1,000. 


49.—Lieutenant-Governors of British Columbia since Confederation, 1871-1959 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Hon: J2W2 TRUICH. 2 sore eee July 5, 1871 || Col. the Hon. Epwarp G. Prior..... Dee. 9, 1919 
Hon. AtBeERT Norton RICHARDS...... June 27, 1876 || Hon. Wauter C. NicHoL.............. Dec. 24, 1920 
Hon. CLEMENT F, CORNWALL......... June 21, 1881 ]) Hon. R. RanpotpH BrRuc#............ Jan. 21, 1926 
Hon. HucuH NELSON PEGI oats cocuorte en Feb. 8, 1887 Hon. Je W. ForRDHAM JOHNSON as beet © July 18, 193] 
Hone EDGAR LDEWDNE Ys. .cee cere aes: Nov. 1, 1892) Fon: Ere W. Hamper s..2 one Apr. 29, 1936 
Hon. THomas R. MGENNES...........- Nov. 18, 1897 Liewt-Col. the ‘Honm Wiairae GC 
Hon. Sir Henri G. Joty DE : ; 5 j 
: WOODWARD: Pt sdtenate eee Aug. 29, 1941 
TGOTBINTERE Acc ees aes eee June 21, 1900 Col ahs Hone C " RieeG 1. 1946 
Hor. Jamie DuUNSMUER A. feo Geen Mey 11, 1906 7 e ees arene & RTHUR DANKS ae : bee 
Hon 0 We PATERSON may eee eee ec. 3, 1909 on. CLARENCE WALLACEH...........+.- CU. ’ 
Hon. Sir Frank 8. BARNARD......... Dec. 5, 1914 | Hon. Frank Mackenzig Ross........ Oct: ~37 1955 
50.—Premiers of British Columbia since Confederation, 1871-1959 
Date of Date of 
Ministry Name Formation Ministry Name Formation 
of Ministry of Ministry 
1 Hon. J. F. McCrercut..... December 1871 14 Hon. J. DUNSMUIR........ June 15, 1900 
2 HonwAs DEC OSMOS. eee Dec. 23, 1872 15 Eons Ge ERO ee eee Nov. 21, 1902 
3 Honk GeAn WATISEN nee ae Feb. 11, 1874 16 Hont ReeMcBRIDESte ee June 1, 1903 
; ae Pa m VCEIOT yar emcee ce Wee abet 17 Be ee J. Soe Pee Dec. 15, 1915 
on. G. Ac WALKEM.)...0. une 26, 1878 18 on. HARLAN CAREY 
6 Hont Rs BEAVEN eee ee ncUneo mas 2 IS REWSTER wcities cantar Nov. 19, 1916 
a Hon. W. SMyTHE.......... Jan. 28, 1883 19 Hon. JoHN OLIVER......... Mar. 6, 1918 
8 Hon. A. Ei. BY DAVIE: 3.77 Apr. — ol, 1887 20 Hon. J. D. MacLean...... Aug. 20, 1927 
9 Elon! JaRiOBSON eee ener Aug. 3, 1889 PR Hon. S--., ROUMIE 9... alee Aug. 21, 1928 
+ Om ere biog boule dy July 2, 1892 22 ate Z. Pee ee sey 85 Die 15)" 1935 
ont bE. DURNER} eee. Mar. 4, 1895 23 Ont JOHN ELART Se ee. cee ec. 9, 1941 
12 Hone @.7Ac ORL IN any ere Aug. 12, 1898 24 Hon. B. I. JoHNSON........ Dec. 29, 1947 
13 Hon. Jos. MARTIN.......... Feb. 28, 1900 25 Hon. W. A. C. Bennetr...| Aug. 1, 1952 


51.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1937-59, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83, and for 1924-37 in the 
1938 edition, p. 118. 


Date of a eile. Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 1, 1937 19 Se etre Se, Ge a ee 5 Oct. 26, 1937 July 22, 1941 
Oct. wee al O4U TE. E20 thie ee No ods gore aero k ks ae ere 4 Dec. 4, 1941 Aug. 31, 1945 
Ofer MIC) OAS Ao eT nom a ote tas h os uouat 5 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 
June? 155) 1949." 22nd... .. .. ene Pee aaa ns eee eee 4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
SUNG © Mb oeeeL OO a Me Darla tiie ala ara 8h car eS oes EEL ee 1 Keb. 3, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
Astotes, Seth PICs S27 Tole eet teem CREPE cr Oe To CieaENS nid no Rcusi: 4 Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 13, 1956 
Sep tse GRO 5 Gi |: 2oG neat Sar ee etree leet: store, eee eae 1 Feb. 7, 1957 1 


1Life of Legislature not expired at Oct. 31, 1959. 
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52.—Twenty-Fifth Ministry of British Columbia, as at Oct. 31, 1959 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 19, 1956: 39 Social Credit, 10 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 2 Liberal and 1 Labour.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 


Appointment | Appointment! 


Premier, President of the Council and| Hon. Wmiram ANDREW CECI 
Minister of Finance. IBENINETT scets ru ae ree Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 


Provincial Secretary, Minister of Muricrbal 
Affairs, and Minister of Social Welfare....| Hon. Westey Drewerr BuAck... Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 


Attorney General and Minister of Industrial 


Development, Trade, and Commerce..... Hon. Rosert Wit11AM Bonner...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 28, 1957 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Ray Giniis WizisTon...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Feb. 28, 1956 
Minister onAgricultures) 44. leladi ov. Hon. Newron Puuurrs Sruacy...| Sept. 13, 1957 | Sept. 13, 1957 
Ministenore Mines) ms set astute acocvltlaso. kee Hon. Wint1am Kennetu Krernan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1956 
Minister otha gh ways toc co. ied ar ole ee. Hon. Pum Artuur Gacrarpi..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Com- 

MenCialePrANspOriaa tess. cheek ly Ok Eon es YEEUWIGKS, 40s keke aelhn os Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 
Minister of Mdueation) (226 0.26. ee. Hon. Less Raymonp Prterson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Sept. 27, 1956 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital] Hon. Ertc Cuarues FitzGERALD 

Insurance. UAT IN fe iN ae cas tor os cee nn cP Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 
mrinister ot Publis WOKS, ....0 . s+ ccicssccss Hon. Witt1Am Negetanps Cuant..| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation....} Hon. Earue Catuers Westwoon. Sept. 27, 1956 | Mar. 28, 1957 


1 Minister not necessarily sworn in on date of appointment. 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898. 
Provision is made for a local government composed of a Chief Executive styled Com- 
missioner and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a three-year tenure 
of office. The Commissioner administers the government under instructions from the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the imposition of 
local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial offices, main- 
tenance of prisons and municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, and generally all matters of a local 
nature in the Territory. The seat of local government is at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 


(Five members elected in 1958 for three years) 


BDAY SOM s Net nos tras cee G. SHaw Whitehorse East............ C, D. Taytor 
NEE GaN oo a epee Se ie PR R. L. Mc Kamery Whitehorse West........... J. Smita 
Carmacks scant seat oo epee ke J. Livesay 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 
(As at Apr. 1, 1960) 


MUNMIIMMLBE WY HiLCIOT ED AC a ne a oss os. ce oe wg Vive de winice salve icicles F. H. Couns 
pumermacncont of Works amc, Bilin iste c:c06d sew o's ou Wsied ooiwlnecs vic dicac@%'c occlscees G. B. STaRR 
RE MMNREETIMEY Tara ODM TSE MOBS ee Ae do Gere ahs GS cae ec OLY Shi snd eR ee ve Ladadwen are H. J. Taytor 
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The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources 
of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains three lands and mining 
offices at various points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, including the Department of Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Poiice, 
the Departments of National Defence, Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, Public Works 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, also maintain offices in the Yukon 
Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, these comprise :— 


(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except the portions 
thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland, and 


(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. As a matter of practice the appointment is held by the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. For administrative purposes the 
Territories are divided into the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin 
(Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918). The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, 
also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie 
District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner 
in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment 
and tenure of territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, 
incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, 
education, hospitals and generally all matters of a local or private nature. The Council 
meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa, which is 
the seat of government. The resources, except game, remain under the control of the 
Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner 
in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are carried on by 
the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. Administrative offices are located in the Territories at Fort Smith, Yellow- 
knife, Hay River and Inuvik. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


(As at Apr. 1, 1960) 


Commissioner s..65...28 oe eee ee R. G. RoBertson 
Deputy Commissioner.................... W. G. BRowN 
Members of the Council— 
Appointed go. san acne eee ee C. M. Drury, H. M. Jonss, W. G. Brown, 
L. H. NicHouson (one vacancy) 
FTO CCGG ore: sesvsscroteh vis cee eer eee erate K. Lana, J. W. Goopatt, R. C. Porrirt, E. J. Gat 


Officers of the Council— 
SOCTOLALY vcore easicls baie coe oe PRLS R Te G. A. MacKinnon (acting) 
Pe ra PA Gy IST nc cinnns ikcioe an atole eee rarers E. R. Ouson 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving Yukon Territory may 
be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


Municipal government in Canada is placed under the control of the provincial legis- 
latures by the British North America Act, 1867. Thus the powers of municipalities are 
those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial governments, 
some of which apply to all municipalities within the province, some to a certain type or 
group, and many to one municipality only. Municipal powers are further defined by 
regulations issued (under the provisions of the Acts) by the provincial government depart- 
ments charged with their supervision and control. In the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories some municipal powers have been assigned to certain localities by the Federal 
Government and the territorial councils. 

While powers and responsibilities delegated to municipalities vary from province to 
province and even within a province, they are largely those of raising money locally, of 
borrowing, and of spending to provide local services. All provinces give financial assistance 
in some form, usually as subsidies or grants-in-aid of certain services administered by the 
municipalities, and often as loans on or guarantees of loans for capital projects. Retention 
or assumption of what are often regarded as municipal responsibilities is sometimes con- 
sidered an indirect form of aid, as is the extension of taxing privileges into what may be 
commonly regarded as a provincial revenue field. 


The major revenue source available to municipalities is property taxation. It is 
supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, persons 
(poll taxes), and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement tax, 
in three they may impose sales taxes on a limited basis, and in Quebec some cities have 
been granted the right to levy a general sales tax. Miscellaneous general revenue is 
derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. Most urban 
municipalities of any size operate utilities and enterprises for the provision of water and, 
in many instances, electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These 
sometimes provide surplus funds that may become available to help provide other muni- 
cipal services. On the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision 
for the deficits of utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degree and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. Except 
in Quebec and Newfoundland and in a few minor localities where school authorities must 
raise funds for education not provided for by the province concerned, municipalities 
are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes on property on behalf of the 
local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school construction. This stems 
from the traditional concept that education is a local responsibility, though it is now 
largely financed and administered by the provincial governments. Local administrative 
responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees separate from the councils that 
govern municipalities (except in Alberta; see p. 123). 


In some localities, certain local services are administered by special district authorities 
encompassing a number of municipalities or parts of municipalities. These district 
authorities provide services, such as greater water and sewerage districts, drainage and 
irrigation districts, and health units, which elsewhere may be provided by the munici- 
pality directly or through a board or utility. They are, in effect, co-operative efforts 
or a modified form of metropolitan government. Metropolitan government is in existence 
in Toronto and partially in Montreal, and studies are under way for some other major 
cities, 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province as at 
Jan. 1, 1959. In Table 53, which gives the number of each type of municipality in each 
province, all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded as urban munici- 
palities. It is difficult to apply arbitrary definitions, such as that which classifies as 
urban centres all places having a population of 1,000 or more persons. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
33 towns, four rural districts, three local improvement districts and 32 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under the 
Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local improve- 
ment districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities established under 
the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers and functions. 
There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Thus, between 40 p.c. and 50 p.c. 
of the population of the province is now organized in some form of local authority but 
only about one-fifth of 1 p.c. of the total area is so governed. Municipalities are super- 
vised by the Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this island province, one city and seven towns have 
been incorporated under special Acts and 16 villages have been established under the 
Village Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
though it is divided into school sections. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The two cities, Halifax and Sydney, operate under special charters and special 
legislation. Forty towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no 
municipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. 
The rural area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of 
local government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the 
other six each comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 
Supervision of municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
though certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
six cities have special charters, and the 20 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is one village and 54 local improvement district areas within the counties 
but outside the cities, towns and villages; these have been incorporated for the provision of 
limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas 
comprising about one-third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish 
municipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of 
taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by 
the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized 
into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas with little or no 
population. There are 336 villages and 1,119 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities, and the 54 cities and 160 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by 
the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


I 
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Functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Commission, established in 1921 to assist 
municipalities of greater Montreal which had experienced some degree of financial 
difficulty, were transferred at the end of 1959 to the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation; 
it is intended that, eventually, the Corporation will take on more of the functions of an 
over-all metropolitan administration. 


The County of Laval was replaced in March 1959 by the Interurban Corporation of 
Ile Jésus in order to facilitate solution of inter-municipal problems on the island. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others 
for administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, 
is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders, and these 
provide its revenue. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto encompasses one city, 
four towns, three villages and five townships. There are 39 cities, 157 towns, 154 villages, 
573 townships and 24 improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located 
in the northern districts which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of 
municipalities is exercised by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario 
Municipal Board under the Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal 
government. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has six cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 35 towns, 37 villages and 112 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within rural 
municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from 
general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 
10 cities, 104 towns, 371 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized 
consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the province—the remainder of this portion 
is administered for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement 
districts. The northern three-fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, 
though some municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the 
Northern Administrative Area. Municipalities are supervised by the Department. of 
Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality, and under 
these Acts the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 86 towns, 156 
villages, 38 municipal districts and 12 counties. The latter administer schools as well 
as municipal services. 


British Columbia.—Less than one-half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia 
is organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to 
require administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 
cities, three towns, 60 villages, and 30 districts; the latter are chiefly rural municipalities, 
except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver which are 
largely urban in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of 
the name “city” is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that 
several of them have populations of fewer than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or more would 
not normally be incorporated as cities in another province. Legislation of 1957 provided 
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for the incorporation of towns; by the beginning of 1959 three villages had attained town 
status and three cities had reverted to village status. Municipalities are supervised by 
the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town in the 
Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest Territories, 
all of which provide some municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in 
Table 53. 


53.—Official Designation and Statistical Classification of Municipalities, by Province, 
as at Jan. 1, 1959 


Item Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


OFFICIAL DESIGNATION! 


Local municipalities........ 74 24 66 423) 1,669 938 190 781 301 125 || 4,210 
Cities eee ee 2 il 2 6 54 80 6 10 9 82 152 
TIOIDNS Or ere Un ee 404 Uf 40 20 160 157 85 104 86 8 652 
Villages eee bertee 825 16 raS 1 336 154 37 871 156 60 1,163 
BU GS) scnsty es eee rete BN 500 Rais 2h Lom well lg, 977 1128 2969 §010 301), 2,243 

Quebec and Ontario counties} _ ... wae ae as 7512 30S ames Bee ae aoe 114 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 74 24 66 42 | 1,744 977 1990 781 301 125 || 4,324 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. No, No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Municipalities in metropoli- 


tan areas! ............. 2 3 5 76 39 14 11 19 169 
Urbina 4 ae 2 2 3 58 ee 7 6 Uf 107 
UROL Mea. c ee ee oD 1 2 18 Ny 7 6 12 62 

Other urban municipalities. . (0: 24 40 24 492 319 71 485 245 88 ibe 860 
Other rural municipalities... nae Soe 23 USe eee OM 580 105 296 45 18 2,181 
IS€mi-unbane. sea. s seen eae ae aie 5 aoe 5715 are a6 ef ave 57 
Obhen OS Se eee 23 Loelel Or 523 1065 296 45 18 2,124 
Quebec and Ontario counties} ... te ah nee 75 39 Aan a A a 114 
Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 74 24 66 42 | 1,744 977 190 781 301 125 || 4,324 


_ | Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 6). _ 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presentation. 
’ Excludes 54 local improvement districts. 4 Designated by the province as towns (33), rural districts (4), 
and local improvement districts (3); all operate under the same Act. 5 Classified by the province as ‘‘com- 
munity councils’’. ®§ Rural municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 
‘ Includes 24 improvement districts. 8 Includes 3 units of self-government known as “suburban municipal- 
ities’; excludes local government districts. 9 Excludes 12 local improvement districts. 10 Includes 
12 county municipalities; excludes 50 improvement districts and two special areas. 11 Hixcludes 2 local dis- 
tricts. 12 The County of Laval has been replaced by the Interurban Corporation of Ile Jésus (see text). 
13 Includes Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 14Tncludes municipalities shown wholly or partly in 
metropolitan areas by 1956 Census revised to take care of later annexations, etc.; excludes the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 15 Classified by province as suburban and semi-urban. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions.—Royal Commissions established from Jan. aL; 
1958 to Jan. 31, 1960 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in con- 
tinuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition, 
pp. 1108-1110. Any Commissions established between Jan. 31, 1960 and the date of 
going to press will be found in an Appendix to this volume. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Commissioner Established 
To inquire into the desirability of establishing GuorGce I Cassapy 3.0.0 6.0o ce Mar. 12, 1958 


a oo band of Indians on Seabird Island, 


To inquire into and report upon the problems Hon. Cuarues P. McTaaue (later June 8, 1959 


relating to railway transportation in Canada. succeeded by Murpocu ALEXANDER 
MacPuerson). 
To inquire into the respective merits of alter- MarRsHAtL FE. MANNING............. June 22, 1959 


nate routes for a railway line from northern 
Alberta to southern portion of the District of 
Mackenzie, N.W.T. 


To inquire into the coal industry.............. Hon. Ivan CLEVELAND RANpD....... Oct. 23, 1959 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following list of Provincial Royal Com- 


| missions established is in continuation of those appearing in previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1948-49 edition. 


Date 
Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner or Chairman Established 
Nova Scoria 
To make public inquiry under the Rentals Act. Hon. Grorce M. Morrison......... Apr. 14, 1959 
s To inquire into the Springhill mine disaster. ... DoNnaLp McINNmEs. 2 ...00.000.00.52.. Dec. 12, 1958 
| To inquire into the Nova Scotia Elections Act. His Hon. Judge Ratru H: Suaw.... Aug. 7, 1959 
| 
New Brunswick 
To study the coal resources of the Province of WILLIAM YO SM rtie sei sck ou ee ee Oct. 17, 1958 
New Brunswick. 
MANITOBA 
To inquire into and investigate all negotiations, Winston Ewart Norton........... Mar. 11, 1959 
transactions and matters in connection with 
the acquiring of interests in petroleum, natural 
gas and related hydrocarbons, etc. 
To inquire into the economic and social con- IWILLPAM ed. WATNESs. ©). guest eee et Ja Oct. 14, 1959 
sequence of the colouring of margarine, similar 
to butter, etc. 
British CoLuMBIA 
To inquire into the rate structure, etc., of the Gorpon Merrirt SHrum........... Nov. 21, 1958 


British Columbia Power Commission. 


: To examine the transcript of evidence given His Hon. Judge CuHarites WiniiAM July 27, 1959 
| in connection with the application of Empire Morrow. 
Mills Limited of Squamish for a tree-farm 
licence; to make further inquiry and report 
upon the question: ‘‘Should the area applied 
for by Empire Mills Limited, Squamish, be 
| managed under a tree-farm licence?’’. 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT* 


A special article presenting information on the administration and control of the 
financial affairs of the Federal Government appears in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 101-107. 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 

Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Ssction the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
miin branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch; reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; security and price stability 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. The Farm Credit Corporation which succeeded the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board on Oct. 5, 1959 is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and 
abroad, and to foreign air services operating into Canada. It involves the licensing of all such 
services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and 
the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Transport. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently 
functions under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is 
responsible for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public prop- 
erty, and for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He 
also audits the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board was established pursuant to the Broadcasting 
Act assented to on Sept. 6, 1958 and is responsible for the regulation of radio and television broad- 
casting in Canada. This regulatory function includes the establishment and operations of networks 
of broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the 
relationship between them. Applications for licences to establish new broadcasting stations and 
for changes in conditions of existing licences or changes in the ownership or share structure of 
licensees are referred to the Board by the Department of Transport for a recommendation to the 
Minister of Transport. The Board consists of three full-time members and twelve part-time 
members and reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Revenue. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, now the 
Canada Grain Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision over grain handling in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 


* As at Oct. 31, 1959; any changes taking place between that date and the date of going to press will be 
eye oa an Appendix to this volume and in the accompanying chart showing the organization of the Government 
of Canada. 
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location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the regula- 
tion of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, telegraph 
companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, inter- 
national bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is an interdepartmental body composed 
of the Deputy Heads of 24 Federal Government departments and agencies. The Board operates 
under the auspices of the National Research Council, through the medium of committees in which 
government and industry co-operate on a voluntary basis. The Board prepares specifications in 
commodity fields and for materials, processes and equipment required by government agencies, 
and arranges for necessary testing and research. An Index of Specifications is available on request 
to the CGSB Secretary, National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1952, c. 23), and amendments thereto, 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950 under the Minister of 


_ Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged or 
interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the National 
Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives, and the National Gallery of Canada. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the ‘inside service’. 


The Civil Service Act, 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the 
outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It made 
the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organization and classification that would 
secure uniformity in the staffing of the various departments and in the salaries paid for work of 
equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Federal Government 
and to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 


The Civil Service Commission, which is responsible not to the executive government but only 
to Parliament, consists of three members, one of whom serves as chairman. Each member of 
the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of ten years and each has the 
rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commission has a staff of approximately 660 persons 
located in the headquarters office at Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, 
N.S., Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct 
defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized 
by the Governor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may 
undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all powers, duties and functions that thereto- 
fore were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or 
other writing entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the 
Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence instal- 
lations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries particularly 
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of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are six production branches—Aircraft, Ammunition, Electronics, Gun, 
Machine Tool and Shipbuilding—and a General Purchasing Branch. Major offices for foreign pro- 
curement are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A.; the General Purchasing Branch 
has 14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. In 
addition, there are various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by 
the Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 
1953. 

The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its 
reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the 
Dominion Statistician who reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act 
to create a Department of External Affairs’? (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The head of the Department of External Affairs 
is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer of the Department 
is the Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister) who is the chief adviser to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. He is assisted by a Deputy Under-Secretary and by four Assistant Under- 
Secretaries, one of whom is Legal Adviser, and is advised by officers in charge of the various. 
divisions, each responsible for a part of the work of the Department. The divisional heads are 
assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative Officers and by an administrative staff. 
Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, 
Counsellors, First, Second, Third Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and as Consuls 
General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. About 65 diplomatic and consular posts 


are maintained abroad. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 20 divisions, which may be grouped 
according to their functions into three categories—political, functional and administrative. There 
are five political divisions—American, Commonwealth, European, Middle Eastern and Far Eastern; 
ten functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Defence Liaison (1) and (2), Economic (1) 
and (2), Information, Legal, Historical Research and Reports, Protocol and United Nations; 
and four administrative divisions—Administrative Services, Finance, Personnel, and Supplies and 
Properties. There are also three smaller sections—Inspection Service, Political Co-ordination 
Section and the Press Office. 


Department of Finance.—This Department, created on June 22, 1869 by an Act respecting 
the Department of Finance (SC 1869, c. 4), is under the authority of the Minister of Finance. The 
Department is responsible for the financial administration of Canada including raising the money 
required for the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government disbursements. 
The work of the Department is organized in six principal divisions: Administration, Economic and 
International Affairs, Federal-Provincial Relations, Farm Improvement Loans, Taxation and 
Treasury Board. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector 
General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 


The Tariff Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utili- 
zation of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 
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Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, and Great Lakes Fishery, and participates in an interna- 
tional agreement controlling the take of Pribilof seals. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and 
later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 


The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and up to 18 members appointed by the Minister from among leading Canadian scientists 
and business men with a knowledge of fishery problems, and senior officers of the Department of 
Fisheries. 


The Board operates five biological stations across Canada, three technological stations with 
two application units and two oceanographic groups. It serves as the scientific arm of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase the scope and value of Canadian fisheries 
through scientific research. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the Department administers 
the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and loan companies incorporated by the 
Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies registered with the Depart- 
ment; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small loans companies and 
money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative Credit Associations 
Act; and Civil Service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust companies 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Great Britain- 
United States treaty, Jan. 11, 1909, ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in 
waters flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary 
which raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, regulating and 
conducting litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and 
prosecutions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and provides administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers 
the prison system of Canada. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates under the direction of the 
Minister of Justice who also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employee equal 
pay; government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensa- 
tion; vocational training; annual vacations with pay. It promotes joint consultation in industry 
through labour-management committees; provides co-ordination of services for rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians; organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; and operates a 
Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as 
well as general information on labour-management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of, and the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, and the Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Department is the official liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which maintains the National Employment 
Service, reports to the Minister of Labour. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act of 
Parliament (SC 1949, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources 
through investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. 
The Department establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides 
control for all surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, 
and issues official sailing directions and Canadian sea and air navigation charts. The Department 
is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into five branches: the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Obser- 
vatories, and the Geographical Branch. The Mineral Resources Division, a unit of head office, 
gives its whole attention to matters concerned with the economics of mineral resources development, 

The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 

Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of Examiners 
for Dominion Land Surveyors; the International Boundary Commission and Interprovincial 
Boundary Commissions, 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923 by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Canadian Forces (the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force) now operate under the National Defence Act, 1950 (RSC 1952, c. 184). 

In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there 
was a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime 
Forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Services ceased, 
and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National Defence with- 
out additional Ministers. Under the National Defence Act, the Canadian Forces are being admin- 
istered solely by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of National Defence. 

The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, now functions 
under the National Defence Act. The Chairman of the Board has a status equivalent to that of 
a Chief of Staff of one of the Canadian Forces. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is responsible for advising 
the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in 
a national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and to 
other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. This Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
wee branches—Administration, Health, and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 

inisters. 


The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Section 3, p. 143, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the 
provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; the provision of health, medical and hospital services to Indians and 
Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; the 
provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on blindness control, 
child and maternal health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical rehabilitation, nutrition 
and hospital design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and the adminis- 
tration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, water and other 
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forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint Commission 
relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of civil servants and other 
government employees; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the provisions of 
the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and social and 
industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. 


National Library.—As a result of the National Library Act proclaimed Jan. 1, 1953, the 
National Library superseded the Canadian Bibliographic Centre. It continues to publish 
Canadiana, a monthly list of new publications relating to Canada, with a yearly cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
Union Catalogue which embodies the catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is 
a key to the book collections in the whole country. The National Librarian reports to the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and three members appointed 
by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Justice. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of National Revenue and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as sales and excise taxes, by ports and outports. The 
Taxation Division is responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes and estate taxes 
by 29 district offices throughout Canada. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax Appeal 
Board and also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Board 
of Broadcast Governors. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department of 
Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, which performs auxiliary 
functions, the Department is divided into seven branches: the National Parks Branch administers 
the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Resources Branch 
is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the administration of federal 
assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act and for federal 
interests in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Administration 
Branch is responsible for the administration of various federal Acts, territorial ordinances and 
regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain 
business arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of 
natural resources in those Territories, and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain lands and mineral 
rights in the provinces vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Forestry Branch conducts 
investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, maintains forest 
experiment stations and forest products laboratories and administers federal assistance to the prov- 
inces under the Canada Forestry Act; the Natural History Branch and Human History Branch of 
the National Museum of Canada are responsible for research, publication of scientific studies, and 
public exhibitions in their respective fields of natural history and human history; and the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encouraging tourist travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northern Canada Power Commission, and 
the National Battlefields Commission. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an 
honorary body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Advisory Board 
on Wildlife Protection act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in their respective fields. The 
Deputy Minister is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
=~ eh direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and savings 

ank business. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its 
purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical 
source material relating to the history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records 
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of the Government and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These 
are supplemented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to 
Canada, a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established in 
1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 

The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to 
Parliament and departments of the Canadian Government; the cataloguing, distribution and sale 
of government publications; the publication of the Canada Gazette, and all departmental reports, 
papers, etc., required to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (RSC 
1952, c. 226) and the publication of the Statutes of Canada (RSC 1952, c. 230). 

The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and operates 
under the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is 
responsible for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as speci- 
fically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, 
wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection 
work. The Department maintains district offices at key points across the country. The main 
operating Branches of the Department with headquarters in Ottawa are: Harbours and Rivers 
Engineering, Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Manage- 
ment, and Purchasing and Stores. In addition, the Fire Prevention Branch, organized in 1919 
and now a part of the Department of Public Works, maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections, 
reports on fire protection legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend and co- 
ordinate fire prevention work in Canada. Federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway are 
also handled by the Department. 

The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and for the National Capital Commission. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He administers legisla- 
tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 

The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, preced- 
ence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War 
Memorial falls within his purview. He is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery and the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Civil Service Commission and 
the Chief Electoral Officer. 


The Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931 under the Tariff Board Act (SC 1931, c. 55), the 
Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as 
amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 100, as amended). 

Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 

Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise, 
in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the Acts 
contain provisions for appeal, on questions of law, to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was 
established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an 
Order in Council to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial 
Agents—five in the West Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part- 
time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. In 1895 a Canadian Commercial Agent 
was appointed at Sydney, Australia, as the first full-time salaried Agent of the Department. 

The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade or 
so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 145 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 59 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where Trade Com- 
missioners are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs they hold 
diplomatic status and are known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 
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The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian business men. It comprises: 
the Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Commodities Branch (including the Transportation 
and Trade Services Division), Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations 
Branch, Trade Publicity Branch, Industrial Development Branch, Small Business Branch, Eco- 
nomics Branch, Energy Studies Branch, Standards Branch, Economic and Technical Assistance 
Branch and the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown corporations and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce—seven of them through his capacity as Chairman 
of the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research: Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Canadian Wheat Board, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation, Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, National Energy Board, Atomic 
Energy Control Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited, National Research Council, Eldorado Mining and Refining Company Limited, Eldorado 
Aviation Limited, and Northern Transportation Company Limited. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of three main Services: Marine, Air and Railways. 
Marine Service operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, 
secondary canals, steamship inspection and floating equipment, and direct supervision over 300 
public harbours; nine other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are adminis- 
tered by commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and tele- 
communication branches. The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio 
marine and radio aeronautical aids to navigation and of communication by wire and by government 
telegraph and telephone. 


Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Canadian Government Railways, the Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, and Yarmouth-Bar Harbor ferry services, and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian 
Maritime Commission; National Harbours Board; Park Steamship Company Limited; the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority; and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 


The Canadian Pension Commission, established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board, established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340), also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of centres of population. 
It also maintains administrative offices, shared by the Canadian Pension Commission and the 
War Veterans Allowance Board, in large cities across Canada and in London, England. 


Emergency Measures Organization.—This Organization is a section of the Privy Counci 
Office, established in June 1957 for the purpose of co-ordinating civil emergency planning. On 
Sept. 1, 1959, the Departments of National Defence, Health and Welfare, and Justice became 
responsible for specific civil defence functions; the Emergency Measures Organization for the 
eenate. The Organization is responsible, through the Secretary of the Cabinet, to the Prime 

inister. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of 
the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and the export of electric power, 
and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is also required 
to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and advisable on the 
subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force 
maintained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
a cities and towns. The Force is controlled and administered by the Minister of 

ustice. 
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Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purpose and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation: departmental, agency 
and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations ——A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 

Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 

Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act 
and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enterprises of the federa! and provincial 
governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board and the Halifax Relief Commission. Though 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain provisions of the Act apply to the North- 
ern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956 to oversee the building of a cross-country natural 
gas pipeline. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown 
corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules to the 
Financial Administration Act. 
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Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council:— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Crown. Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
National Battlefields Commission 


Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 

National Harbours Board 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A. proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without Parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited (subsidiary to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority) 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of finanical 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 
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A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. Under a special financing arrangement 
a 15-p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts and accessories 
was allocated to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, but this was 
discontinued under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act which came into force on Nov. 10, 
1958, and since that time the Corporation has received federal financing solely by parlia- 


mentary grants. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which has replaced the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11), 
the regulation and control cf atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main functions of 
the company are the research into many aspects of atomic energy, the operation of atomic reactors 
and the extraction, processing and marketing of the by-products of the reactors. The company 
reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
ea the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. ; 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation 
of 21 members, a Director and an Associate Director operates under the terms of the Canada 
Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. Its functions are the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences in Canada. Its work is financed from the earnings of a $50,000,000 Endowment 
Fund and a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants Fund. In the making, managing and disposing 
of investments under the Act, the Council has the advice of an Investment Committee of five, 
including the Chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the Council 
are reported each year to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plant and equipment. 
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Among the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radar equipment, 
optical and electronic instruments, and a wide variety of ammunition and components. Its 
divisions, together with the location of their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division 
(Quebec and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives Division (Valleyfield, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul 
l’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, 
Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division (Scarborough, Ont.). The company is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The Broadcasting Act, 1958 provides that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation shall conduct a national broadcasting service. To fulfil this 
function the Corporation shall have a Board of Directors consisting of a President, a Vice President 
and nine other Directors appointed by the Governor in Council. The President and Vice President 
are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; the other nine Directors are appointed 
to hold office for periods of three years and may serve two consecutive terms. 


The President is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and, with the Vice President, is 
responsible to the Board of Directors for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. Located 
at the Head Office are the senior officers reporting to the President and Vice President who either 
direct staff departments or the three operating divisions of the corporation. The Staff Depart- 
ments, headed by Vice Presidents, are: Programs; Administration and Finance; Corporate Affairs; 
and Engineering and Operations. The Operating Divisions, headed by General Managers whh 
participate in corporate management activities, are: Regional Network Broadcasting; Frenco 
Network Broadcasting; and English Network Broadcasting. The Corporation reports to Parlia- 
ment through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National Revenue). 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946 
by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). It purchases goods and com- 
modities in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as purchasing agent 
for international agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging pro- 
duction and shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The 
Corporation also serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance it arranges 
for the purchase and production of supplies and services which the Department of Trade and 
Commerce is making available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its 
functions the Corporation works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It is re- 
sponsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (RSC 1952, ec. 38) 
to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing industry. The 
Commission is established as a separate Department of the Government of Canada though it 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian 
Northern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by 
Order in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with 
the Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949 and the Temiscouata Railway in 1950. 
The Canadian National Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 

_ telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 

_ signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 

_ ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Lim- 
ited is a Crown corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to 
_ the Research Council Act which was passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the company is to 
make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes developed by scientific 
_ workers of the National Research Council. Its services are equally available to other Government 
Departments, publicly supported institutions and universities. The company also has cross- 
agency arrangements with similar government agencies in other Commonwealth countries. The 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives from the National Research Council, from 
Government departments and from industry and the universities. Any profits that the company 
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may derive from licensing arrangements are available for further research and development. 
The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley. 
Only grain produced in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
parts of British Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of 
grain into elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and 
export of wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation 
(see footnote, p. 134). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended 1956, c. 9, and 1957-58, c. 18), 
the Corporation insures mortgage loans made by approved lenders for home ownership and rental 
housing, makes direct loans, provides home improvement and rental guarantees, undertakes 
jointly with provincial governments the assembly of land and the construction of housing projects, 
conducts housing research, encourages community planning and owns and manages rental housing 
units built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation also arranges for and supervises the 
construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence and other Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is 
to dispose of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 
Production. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This company was established by Letters Patent 
in 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. The company 
carries out all defence construction with the exception of houses and airfield runways and is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director 
of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The chairman 
has the status of a deputy minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal, including those under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1957-58, 
c. 25). It also administers loans authorized under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 173). The Dominion Coal Board Act makes provision for the regulation and control 
of the production, distribution and use of fuel in times of national emergency. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which forms part of the water- 
shed of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to plan, supervise and undertake 
construction, operation and maintenance of projects and facilities necessary for the proper protection 
of the forests of the area to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River 
and its tributaries. 


During the first seven years of the agreement, the Federal Government undertook to provide 
$6,300,000 for capital expenditure and Alberta to provide funds for maintenance expenditure. Dur- 
ing the period of capital expenditure the Federal Government agreed to appoint the chairman and 
one member and the province one member. After the capital period the arrangement was that 
the Federal Government appoint one member and that the Government of Alberta appoint two 
members and name one of the three as chairman. This latter arrangement became effective on 
Apr. 1, 1955 and the Province of Alberta is now responsible for all future capital and maintenance 
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costs of this area. Under a further amendment made in 1957, an undertaking by the Federal 
Government to share in certain forest fire fighting costs was deleted, and upon termination of the 
agreement all property acquired by the Board is to belong to the province. The Board reports to 
aoe through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. (See footnote, 
p. 134. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1958 to carry air traffic, 
both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is that of mining and refining uranium ores in Canada. The company has also entered 
into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private producers in Canada. It 
reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105) and is administered by a Board 
of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of 
Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian exporters 
against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved in foreign 
trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 134.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
Government and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. 


The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises a total of twenty 
members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. There is a staff of officials numbering 
_ seven reporting to a general manager, and a permanent work force of about 550. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with munici- 
palities; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports through the Minister of 
_ Public Works. 


F National Gallery of Canada.—The National Gallery of Canada was founded in 1880. By 
_ Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, it was placed under the management of a Board 
of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and now operates under the National 
_ Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown 
_ (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


; The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art collec- 
tions. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from abroad and 
_ from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good industrial design 
_ and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions for educational purposes, 
lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and art films. 
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National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill, the Jacques Cartier and Champlain bridges 
at Montreal Harbour, and the government grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. 
The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—In 1917 the Research Council Act was passed and in 1928 
laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National Research Council 
now has Divisions of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Building Research, Mechanical Engineering, 
the National Aeronautical Establishment, Radio and Electrical Engineering, Pure and Applied 
Physics, Applied Biology and Medical Research. Regional laboratories have been established at 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


Patentable processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under 
licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, and 
any profits from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. 


The National Research Council reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce). 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. The Act was amended in 1950 to 
sive authority to the Commission to provide similar services in Yukon Territory; the name of the “ 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
It operates hydro-electric plants on the Snare River in the Northwest Territories and on the 
Yukon River (near Whitehorse) and the Mayo River in Yukon Territory. An additional hydro 
plant is under construction on the Snare River 10 miles downstream from the Snare Rapids plant. 
The Commission operates diesel-electric plants at Fort Smith, Fort Simpson, Yellowknife and 
Inuvik, N.W.T., and at Field, B.C.; a small diesel plant for the school and hostel at Fort McPher- 
son, N.W.T., and a Department of Transport diesel-electric plant at Frobisher Bay, N.W.T 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the 
Commission. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—This Corporation was established by . 
the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act (SC 1956, c. 10) for the purpose of con- 
structing the northern Ontario section of the all-Canadian natural gas pipeline and of leasing, with 
an option to purchase, this section to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. In addition, the Cor- 
poration was authorized to make short-term loans to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited for the 
construction of the western section of the pipeline. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Pipeline installation on the northern Ontario section, which extends from the Manitoba-Ontario 
border to the vicinity of Kapuskasing, Ont., was completed on Oct. 22, 1958. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of Government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 


ee Commission (see p. 137). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
ransport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and 
operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products and 
some chemicals. The plant is located at Sarnia, Ont. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating all 
such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 
with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway between 
the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President, a Vice-President 
and a Member and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (RSC 1952, 
c. 268) to provide for the development of a publicly owned scheduled transcontinental air service. 


Transatlantic air services were 


inaugurated by TCA on behalf of the Canadian Government during 
World War II and scheduled operations were commenced at the end of the war. 
tains passenger, mail and commodity traffic services over nationwide routes 


TCA now main- 
and also services 


to the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Austria, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Ins 
of administering the Act and providing a Nati 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is 


—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 
urance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, c. 273) for the purpose 
onal Employment Service. It is composed of three 


designated Chief Com- 


missioner. One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after consultation 


with organizations representative of workers and the other af 
representative of employers. 
ten years and each of the other Commissioners t 
The Commission is responsible to Parliament th 


ter consultation with organizations 
The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a period of 
o hold office for a period not exceeding ten years. 
rough the Minister of Labour. 


Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of 
at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Government of Canada 


the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


SS —SsSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9S9S930.SSSSS 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute of Statute 

Agriculture— Citizenship and 
RSC 1952 4 |Agricultural Products Board Immigration— 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative 1924 48 
Marketing 1927 BY 
6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 1934 29 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 1943 19 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 
7 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im-| RSC 1952 33 
provement 67 
52, 313 |Cold Storage 
66 | Department of Agriculture 146 
81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 149 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations 325 
113 |Feeding Stuffs 
115 | Fertilizers Civil Service 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Commission— 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection RSC 1952 48 
155 |Inspection and Sale 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Pro-! 
ducts Defence 
168 | Live Stock Pedigree Production— 
172 |Maple Products Industry RSC 1952 35 
175 |Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 62 
tion 260 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
180 |Milk Test External Affairs— 
209 | Pest Control Products 1911 28 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
248 |Seeds 
294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
1953-54 51 |Criminal Code, Sect. 178, Race 1948 71 
Track Betting 
1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 
36 |Meat Inspection RSC 1952 50 
1957-58 22 |Agricultural Stabilization 
1959 43 |Farm Credit a 
Auditor General— 122 
RSC 1952 116 |Financial Administration 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 


Name of Act 


Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 

St. Regis Indian Reservation 

Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 

British Columbia Indian Reserves 
Mineral Resources 

Canadian Citizenship 

Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration 

Immigration Aid Societies 

Indian 

Immigration 


Civil Service 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 
Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finlan 

Carrying into effect the Treaty 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


External Affairs— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 142 
218 
219 


275 
1953-54 54 


Finance— 


RSC 1952 12 


296 
315 
1952-53 47 
1953-54 28 
1955 31 


46 
1956 1 


1957-58 26 
1959 32 


Fisheries— 
RSC 1952 61 


244 


293 
1952-53 15 
44 


1953-54 18 


1955 34 
1957 11 


31 


Tariff Board 
8 


Name of Act 


High Commissioner of the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO) 

Privileges and Immunities ( United 
Nations) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 

Satisfied Securities 


Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Canadian National Railways Re- 
funding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 

Public Service Pension Adjust- 
ment 


Deep Sea Fisheries 

Department of Fisheries 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Fisheries Prices Support 

Fisheries Research Board 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Salt Fish Board 

Whaling Convention 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 


tion 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 
Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries ,Conven- 


tion 
The Pacific Fur Seals Convention 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Insurance— 


1952 


217, 


259, 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1958 
1959 


1952 


1952-53 


1955 
1956 
1957-58 


Name of Act 


Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 

Civil Service Insurance 

Department of Insurance 

Excise Tax (Part I) 

Foreign Insurance Companies 

Loan Companies 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 

Winding-up (Part III) 

Co-operative Credit Associations 


Treachery 

Admiralty 

Bankruptcy 

Canada, Prize 

Department of Justice 

Exchequer Court 

Expropriation 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Financial Administration 

Fugitive Offenders 

Identification of Criminals 

Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Penitentiary 

Petition of Right 

Prisons and Reformatories 

Railway 

Solicitor General 

Tobacco Restraint 

Supreme Court 

Yukon Administration of Justice 

Canada Evidence 

Combines Investigation 

Extradition 

Crown Liability 

Criminal Code 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 

Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 

Vocational Training Co-ordination 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Annual Vacations 


19 


50 
38 
24 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 


Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys— 
1951 26 |Canada Lands Survey 
RSC 1952 73 |Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys 
95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance 
102 |Explosives 


National Revenue— 
Tazation—concl. 
1951 


42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement 

RSC 1952 89 

au Dominion Succession Duty 


1958 29 |Estate Tax 
RSC 1952 148 


1953 40 
National Defence— 1954 57 
RSC 1952 63 | Defence Services Pension 1955 54+|/Income Tax 
184 | National Defence 55 
283 | Visiting Forces (British Common- 1956 39 
wealth) 1957 29 
284 |Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 1958 o2 
Treaty) 1955 10 |Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
greement 
1959 21 |Canadian Forces Superannuation 11 |Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 
1956 5 |Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
National Health Agreement 
and Welfare— 33 |Canada - Germany Income Tax 
RSG. 1952 74 |Department of National Health Agreement 
and Welfare 1957 16 |Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
National Health— Agreement 


17 |Canada - South Africa Death 
Duties Agreement 
18 |Canada - South Africa Income Tax 


RSC 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 
165 | Leprosy 


201 |Opium and Narcotic Drug Agreement 
220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 1957-58 27 |Canada - Australia Income Tax 
229 |Public Works Health Agreement 
231 |Quarantine 1958 12 |Canada-Belgian Congo Income Tax 
1952-53 38 |Food and Drugs Agreement 
1957 28 |Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 13 |Canada - Belgium Income Tax 
Services Agreement 
1959 20 |Canada - Finland Income Tax 
Welfare— Agreement 


RSC 1952 17 |Blind Persons 
109 |Family Allowances 
199 |Old Age Assistance 
200 |Old Age Security 
1953-54 55 |Disabled Persons 
1956 26 | Unemployment Assistance 


Customs and 
Excise— 
RSC 1952 58 |Customs 
60 |Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
75 |Department of National Revenue 
99 |Excise (amended by 319) 
100 |EXxcise Tax (amended by 320) 
National Library— 
RSC 1952 330 | National Library 


1925 54 | United States Treaty (smuggling) 


National Revenue— RSC 1952 2 |Aeronautics (amended by 302) 


T axation— 9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
1940 32 11 |Atomic Energy Control 
1941 15 22 eo Products (amended 
1942 26 j y 30 
1943 13 |Excess Profits Tax 29 |Canada Shipping 
1944 38 30 |Canada Temperance: 
1945 19 44 |Canadian Wheat Board 


1944 21 

1950 27?|Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 

1956 35 (Income Tax) 

1945 31\|Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 

1950 Ai (Succession Duties) 

1946 38 |Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 


ment 
39 |Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 


55 |Copyright 

59 |Customs and Fisheries Protection 
81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 

102 |Explosives 

103 |Export 

113 |Feeding Stuffs 

114 |Ferries 

115 | Fertilizers 


Agreement 118 |Fish Inspection 
1948 34 |Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 119 |Fisheries 

ment 123 |Food and Drugs 
1951 40\\Canada-France Income Tax Con- 126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 
1952 18{} vention 128 |Game Export 


131 |Gold Export 


1951 41 |Canada-France Succession Duty ; 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers 


Convention 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


National Revenue— 


Administered in 


Part—concl. 
RSC 1952 


145 
147 


155 
167 


168 
169 
172 
177 
187 
193 
194 


201 
205 


209 
212 
215 
220 
231 
233 
248 
271 
292 
295 


1953-54 27 
51 


Northern Affairs 


and National 


Resources— 


1908 57, = 


1927 
RSC 1927 


1928 
1930 


1932 


1939 
1947 
RSC 1952 


5 


Name of Act 


Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 
ducts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 


Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute 


Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources—concl. 

331 | Northwest Territories 
1952-53 21 |Canada Water Conservation As- 
sistance 
39 | Historic Sites and Monuments 
53 | Yukon 

1953-54 4 |Department of Northern Affairs 

and National Resources 


1955 47 |International River Improvements 
1957-58 25 |Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 
ment 
Post Office— 


Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery|| RSC 1952 212 |Post Office 


(Convention) 
Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 
Agreement) 
Pest Control Products 
Post Office 
Precious Metals Marking 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Quarantine 
Radio 
Seeds 
Transport 
Weights and Measures 
White Phosphorous Matches 
Export and Import Permits 
Criminal Code 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary Provis- 
ions 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lac Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 
Control 

Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Conservation 

Canada Forestry 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 

National Wild Life Week 

Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 

Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 

Yukon Placer Mining 

Yukon Quartz Mining 


Public Archiyes— 
RSC 1952 222 |Public Archives 


Public Printing and 
Stationery— 
RSC 1952 226 |Public Printing and Stationery 
230 |Publication of Statutes 


Public Works— 
RSC 1952 91 |Dry Docks Subsidies 
106 |Expropriation 
114 |Ferries 
138 |Government Works Tolls 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection, 
Rartel 
216 |Prime Minister’s Residence 
228 |Public Works 
269 |Trans-Canada Highway 
324 |Government Property Traffic 


Secretary of State— 
RSC 1929 55 |Reparation Payment 
1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 
1948 71 |\Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 
RSC 1952 18 |Boards of Trade 
3, 306 |Canada Elections 
30 |Canada Temperance 
53 |Companies 
54 |Companies Creditors Arrangement 
55 |Copyright 
62 |Defence Production 
77 |Department of State 
83 | Disfranchising 
87 |Dominion Controverted Elections 
149 |Indian 
195 | Northwest Territories 
203 |Patent 
208 |Pension Fund Societies 
223 |Public Documents 
225 |Public Officers 
234 | Railway 
235 | Regulations 
247 |Seals 
263 |Territorial Lands 
265 |Timber Marking 
267 |Trade Unions 
270 |Translation Bureau 
295 |White Phosphorous Matches 
298 | Yukon 
307 |Canada Evidence 
1952-53 49 |Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 
petition 


~~ 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Trade and 
Commerce— 
RSC 1952 11 

25 

44 

78 

92 

94 

103 

105 

129 

140 

153 

164 

191 

215 

239 

257 

292 
1953-54 27 
1955 14 
1956 1 
2 

10 

1957-58 2 
1959 46 

Transport— 

1907 22 
1911 26 
1912 55 
98 
1913 158 
162 
1927 29 
RoGe pwl927 . :211 
7 “1999 4 
11 
12 
48 
1931 19, 20 
40 
1940 20 
1947 26 
42 
1948 10 
1950 
TSC) al952». 2: ne 


Name of Act 


Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Grain 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Electrical and Photometric Units 

Electricity Inspection 

Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

Grain Futures 

Inland Water Freight Rates 

Length and Mass Units 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Research Council 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Exportation of Power and Fluids 
and Importation of Gas 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

National Energy Board 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 


nancing and Guarantee (Annual) |/Veterans rh mae” 
920 


Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Railway Belt Water 

Canadian National Railways Pen- 
sions 

Canadian National Refunding 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 


Northern Alberta Railways 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

New Westminster Harbour Loan 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 


New Westminster Harbour Com- 

missioners Refunding 
Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Aeronautics 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Transport—concl. 
1 


RSC 
RSC 


54 
1927 188 
1952 8 
51, 312 

80 

117 

207, 332 
256 


258 
279, 338 


280 
281 
289 
297 


340 


1952-53 27 


1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National — Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Carriage by Air 

Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Pipe Lines 

Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegraphs 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances 

Department of Veterans Affairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19) (Canadian Pension 
Commission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Me Insurance (amended 1958, 
c. 43 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, c. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18) 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7) (War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, 
c. 2; 1958, c. 25) 

a Benefit (amended 1955, 
c. 43 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.—The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the 
widest sense, all servants of the Crown—other than those holding political or judicial 
ofice—who are employed in a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and 
directly from moneys voted by Parliament. Collectively they form the staffs of the various 
departments, commissions, boards, bureaus and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. <A few civil 
servants are appointed by one or both Houses of Parliament directly and a considerable 
number are appointed by departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions 
of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council. The 
remainder, by far the majority, are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada. 


The Civil Service Commission as the central personnel agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the custodian of the merit principle in respect of both initial appointments and 
promotions. The steps by which the Commission came to be established in its present 
form constitute the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which began a year after 
Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service Act of 1918. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of open com- 
petitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete for positions 
in the service of his country. Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements 
of the public service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions 
open at Ottawa but applicants for local positions must normally be residents of the locality 
in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the press 
and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the 
National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, and elsewhere. The 
examinations may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in order 
of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is advised 
of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which usually 
remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
‘veterans’ preference’. Actually the preference is limited largely, in accordance with its 
definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World 
War I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is 
the ‘disability preference’ accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who as a result 
of their war service have been unable to resume their prewar civilian occupations. 


In recent years the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations and 
now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the country. The Commission is 
granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these offices to permit 
more efficient service to field agencies. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to promote 
and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, sponsored by 
the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with Federal Government 
departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s Training 
Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes and organizes activities, trains 
departmental instructors in the presentation of courses, prepares and on occasion gives 
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courses of general application to all departments, publishes booklets and other training 
aids, assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as 
a general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training matters. 


Promotion.—It is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on merit and a sound 
promotion system in operation. The present procedure involves the consideration of 
three factors: efficiency of candidates in their present positions, fitness for the vacant 
positions, and seniority or length of service. Appeal machinery under Commission 
jurisdiction has been set up for those employees who feel that their qualifications have 
not been properly assessed. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act 
for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of position classification was 
instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of 
qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class, and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. 


The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing responsibility 
of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted constantly through its 
Pay Research Bureau, which compiles objective and current information concerning levels 
of pay within and without the Public Service for the use not only of the Commission but 
also of the Government and the employees concerned. Position classification is a main- 
spring in the Commission’s primary function of recruitment, involving the fixing of 
standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. In 1948 the Commission set up an Organization 
and Methods Service to study problems of management in collaboration with officials 
directly responsible for major areas of administration. This Service affords practical 
assistance to departments and other agencies of the Government through the systematic 
examination of structure, operations, procedures and work methods. Its growing facilities 
are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, is intended to cover all employees 
of the Government of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and 
Lieutenant-Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, Judges, 
persons under contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. This survey is much more inclusive than the 
previous statistical series entitled “Civil Service of Canada” and comparisons between 
the two sets of figures should be made only after very careful study. 


The survey is divided into two main portions: (1) departmental branches, services 
and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies. 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—Employees in this group are 
covered in Tables 1 to 4; their salaries are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Definitions of classifications are as follows. ‘Salaried’? employees include all persons paid 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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on the basis of an annual salary rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid 
an annual salary rate, are subject to special treatment under the regulations made per- 
taining to the Financial Administration Act. The salaried staff are employed in depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations which are subject to regulation by the Treasury 
Board and for which the positions are outlined in detail in the Estimates of Canada, or 
are established by means of supplementary Treasury Board Minutes. Thus this group of 
employees includes persons who are subject to the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet Ministers and appointed by statute 
or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs of certain administrative branches of 
the Government that do not fall under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act. 


“Prevailing Rate’ employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate legislation and are therefore paid on the basis of the going salary 
for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. ‘Casuals and Others” are persons employed on a non-continuing 
basis. 


1.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the Federal 
Government, at End of Each Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Nors.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Tables 3 and 4 but excludes agency and 
proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 5. 


SSS ae 


ti hips’ 
Fiseal Year and Month Salaried Ealing ones Total sey ia 
and Crews Others 
No No No. No No 
1957-58— 
April Has, DIS Re ee ee reas 148, 404 24, 580 2,485 175, 419 10,741 
Mayiics:spthges setae ele cee te aertene: 149, 670 25, 821 22s 178,014 12,218 
PUG i gate ace ceca ee ams. eae 149,519 28, 623 2,601 180, 743 12,141 
Sully’): os s:5.0¢ payee ee ae ee oe ee 29,006 2,784 se 13, 449 
AUST. ree Cee ete ne ee ee es 27,745 2,761 fe 13,568 
September ts (gee. eee Taeey OP aay ez Tk 150,096 25,734 2,604 178, 434 12,058 
October..c see anode ate eae RE eee ae 151, 491 24,818 2,636 178, 945 12,796 
Noveltibentaccnc ne ert ons en ee 151,758 24,904 2,547 179, 209 12,338 
December Seis abcde aa ee he 151,949 24,249 2,375 178, 573 12,507 
TADMAT Yio eB Adin ads yk rate Ue Beil al ae EPs 7714: 24,218 2,187 179,176 13, 769 
Hebruary.:. piece ei acone tice eer eee 153, 276 24,315 2,126 179,717 13, 764 
March... suns seaciste thee Gane eee 153, 759 24, 520 2,274 180, 553 14, 837 
1958-59— 

April iii 4. acd igs eae eRe Nave xe ‘i. teed 152,944 25,096 2,384 180, 424 14,313 
Ep aa ere EN ee eli Pal NT 155, 002 25, 187 2,534 183,323 15,061 
JUNO eiays ase Hee ee ee 155,032 27,422 2,654 185, 108 15,900 
Maly. dd SEO oa ie eee oe ee ae 154, 162 28, 033 2,675 184, 870 16, 261 
ABUSE oh cot aie RI Eee endaen nnene  aae o3 154, 503 27,136 2,692 184, 331 15, 511 
Septem ber 2s sucapel night ced See teas 153, 859 25, 295 2,730 181, 887 14, 849 
October... setts eee ee 153,758 24, 344 2,744 180, 846 15, 857 
Novem ber... in. cea hiccien tees ae 153,975 24,195 2,689 180, 859 15,348 
December. 707 420 ee ra eee ee 154,311 24,111 2,551 180,973 15, 693 
January AUR 552 Be. eee 154,996 24, 303 2,443 181,742 16, 424 
February 2.05 <h¢..nh diet scp leer el Min! 155, 726 24,080 2,399 182,205 15, 698 
RESTOR 3 5c7 osetia ng oe tee OP ee ea 156, 447 24,085 2,412 182,944 14,965 
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2.—Earnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 


Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Note.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Tables 3 and 4 but excludes agency and 
proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 5. 


Fiscal Year and Month 


1957-58 


SED ECT CL ert ae eee: cis aie oes ie ttreltte, sce Bn otias 
WCEODEIPE Eee Feet ier eich ose s. 


BED LOLA DCI ea EF eye act Aen Bie sorersie wine 6% 


OCEODEE Pratt dita sia nae NE cwdee 


1958-59 


August 


ee ce ee ce 


Salaried 


$ 


42,053, 659 
44,977,101 
45, 157, 462 


45,784, 331 
46,329,717 
46, 426,981 
46, 482,018 
46, 856, 988 
46,991, 506 
47,039, 672 


$ 


193, 202 
377, 489 
343, 687 


349,761 
408, 665 
523,346 
597, 159 
630, 441 
2,285, 869! 
286, 566 


$ 


47, 105, 216 
47, 647, 627 
47, 844, 140 
47,904, 133 
48,010,619 
48,032, 135 
48,315, 982 
48, 340, 368 
48, 430, 675 
48.693, 267 
48,930, 687 
48,999, 898 


Others 


Casuals 
and 


$ 


2,069,983 
2,502,001 
2,570, 180 
2,994,070 
3, 144,545 
2,693, 494 
2,856, 106 
2,632, 878 
2,569, 443 
2,839,774 
2,699,740 
3,084,016 


$ 


60, 466 
80, 822 
93,387 


99,769 
84, 368 
70,900 
68, 268 
67,251 
76, 380 
110, 637 


ae Ships’ 
P 2 ne Officers Total 
and Crews 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
$ $ $ 
5,391, 630 611,045 48, 056, 334 
5,916,772 651,326 51,545, 199 
5, 835, 822 675, 841 51,669, 125 
6,721, 247 731,585 
6, 635, 549 756, 408 is 
5,749, 297 729,799 52, 263, 427 
5,768, 802 750, 679 52,849, 198 
5,781, 424 700, 180 52,908, 585 
5, 748, 158 628, 859 52, 854, 035 
6,117,925 583, 519 53, 558, 432 
5,379, 849 562,781 52,934, 136 
5,709, 615 597,198 53, 346, 485 
OVERTIME EARNINGS 
$ $ $ 
290,039 19, 437 502,678 
299, 652 22,425 699, 566 
301,546 33, 630 678, 863 
299, 433 49,118 698, 312 
803, 096 42, 659 754, 420 
297,762 35, 293 856, 401 
246,784 37,778 881,721 
252,325 20, 574 903, 340 
268,010 40, 907 2,594,786 
306, 107 42,309 634, 982 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
$ $ $ 
5,917,744 631,281 53,654, 241 
6,326,779 692,748 54, 667, 154 
6,370, 492 704, 553 54,919, 185 
6, 868, 645 696, 824 55, 469, 602 
6,681,572 745, 300 55, 437, 491 
6, 131, 830 O02) LIZ 54, 916, 142 
6, 276, 262 745, 493 55,337, 737 
5,731, 927 724, 685 54, 796, 980 
Cod L0 696, 367 55, 238, 812 
6, 215, 370 657, 538 55,566, 175 
5,551, 299 640, 579 55, 122, 565 
6,025, 257 640, 557 55,665, 712 


$ 


2,947,923 
3, 204, 223 
3, 464, 185 
3,923, 442 
3, 745, 937 
3, 568, 386 
3,750,981 
3,173,926 
3,459, 201 
3,530, 869 
3,297, 248 
3, 469, 663 


1 Includes Christmas overtime pay of Post Office employees. 
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2.—Karnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959—concluded 


a Ships’ Casuals 
° Prevailing 
i M Salaried Officers Total and 
Fiscal Year and Month Rate And Crows Otters 


OVERTIME EARNINGS 


1958-59—concluded $ $ $ $ $ 
April Can, Gyete crt eens ii ats bee aaa 674, 513 289,611 56, 228 1,020, 352 100, 317 
May dite sts eet Ne Gas RN a 703,505 235,271 51,673 990, 449 106, 438 
TUBS AG Te ore ney Ue ce ie eee 517,811 269, 224 56, 084 843,119 114,077 
July her seccee ce rey ck ens ce len eee 417,765 403,275 77, 139 898, 179 169, 637 
PRURUSE, ont oe sc iw se hat Sane eee 365, 378 360, 690 73,620 799, 688 161,112 
Depbem bend: vac. dy Gee eee Ge ae 445,051 320, 541 88, 550 854, 142 169, 945 
October? hs. sate eee eee tees 409, 049 256, 006 93,954 759, 009 145,215 
Novemibers.. . .%,..eysideem fests penn tee 460,784 256,728 79,146 796, 658 117,159 
December os Rincac ar ee inne aee 719,974 273, 845 62,675 1,056, 494 111,347 
JADUATY Peers cae Sane sre alten cone 673, 435 272,042 49, 481 994,958 102,535 
Hebriiary: secs oe ond aac eee eae 2,301,641! 239, 807 51,912 2,593, 360 88,098 
Marvel pits ateraasve nites inate a cpttere s arotcte 353, 922 294,746 47, 806 696, 474 110,380 


1 Includes Christmas overtime pay of Post Office employees. 


Table 3 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


Table 4 is an administrative analysis of departmental branches, services and cor- 
porations, showing staff strength of these bodies as they are organized at present. Com- 
parisons over a period of years should be based on the classification by function given in 
Table 3. In using these figures it should be noted that March employment of prevailing 
rate staffs is generally at a fairly low level as compared with summer months. Also, 
although most salaried staffs fluctuate little during the year, the Taxation Branch of the 
Department of National Revenue reaches peak employment in March and April because 
of the heavy flow of income tax returns during that period, the Legislation group employs 
extra staff during each session of Parliament, and certain departments employ considerable 
numbers of students in the summer months. 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following are organi- 


zations owned by the Federal Government. Aggregate employment statistics are presented 
in Table 5. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
National Battlefields Commission 
National Capital Commission 
National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 


Proprietary Corporations 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (now Farm Credit 
Corporation) 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited 


Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Other Agencies 


Bank of Canada 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Industrial Development Bank 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation 
Office of the Custodian 


5.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


1957-58 1958-59 
Month 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $7000 No. $7000 
Me ei tae oe eee arg leh e 146, 228 44,915 135, 802 45, 443 
Re ie tlelins ear disp ocgutlha Satna Erion le ary edsnane nim ectomsace 150, 325 46, 467 140, 477 47,505 
RG ee ete Hales © Aetna lig Ms oishitncin tOh « « Bonn de® Hae 153, 378 47,421 143, 639 47, 486 
ER MIA es Boe MA sa belt Nees tens cigs 'sd epi he cle whe crore 156, 629 50, 468 145, 859 49, 558 
MRI iS Ny wnt arcane) hranin's ates dR za/e bioisice ew oo 156,941 50,360 145,939 49,690 
MIS AILEY se dasa C26. atci tis nBictseSyvin,«.o,0.0 154, 622 48,919 143, 385 48,814 
EE ee ee ee oe 150, 921" 49,0017 139, 285 47,657 
MR ee IP nhl a tsi SER orc.dole So old nia apatemaeet 146, 206 47,572 134, 263 45, 426 
Ee Ric By rar wala dbe d atarnicctow a ficaeis'o.s.o/4.0« 141,029 44, 898 133,071 46,621 
NEN Srna hued 6 firs pice oicniercivind Bh Abe izes osa s,s 135, 841 44, 328 132, 208 45,738 
SS a Ree a eet e  en 137, 050 44,557 131, 452 45,380 
TE Freeh Sree RY ols och reek eee BO EEE 136, 146 43, 967 131,973 47,882 


SS a ae a a a ae a ee ee eee a a eee 
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PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development of that 
Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Jan. 31, 1960 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Jan. 31, 1960 and names of current Representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published quarterly and obtainable 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
Ar een ting 2 seme kone 1940s) eAmbassad ore... setae) Sele Bartolomé Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires 
Australia a. aac tee 1939 | High Commissioner........... State Circle, Canberra 
ATUSTEIS eee cree ene cee, 1952 eA bassacdore fee rrr cee Karntnerring 5, Vienna 
Belgigmaeer es Been tee 1939 PAimIbassadorewcas cca 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
IB raza Sco ees ec sen aan te 19415 |AIM bassa donee. aumetu- ttre srvenide Presidente Wilson, 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
IB Uri ake eet aes aoe 19587 Aum basse c Ormeeniare creer ertee c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, (P.O. 
Box 990) 
Ceylontess- sane ans eet 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
Clemente eneetecr 104278) @Atna bassad Ofer emer ere Avenida General Bulnes 129, Santiago 
Colomibiaucate eae eee 19538 PAumbassad onsen nr eet are Carrera 10, 16-92, 8th Floor (P.O. Box 
Apartado 1618), Bogota 
Culbbait tee Saat ee 19454|eAmnibassadorieme accesses cer Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 
No. 16, Havana 
Czechoslovakian. eee 1943 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. ..| Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 2 
Denmarkte. .eee wie ee eee 1946s) -Ammbassadormncecsnncce te eee Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic.......... 1054 a eArmbassa Gd OLpe ee rae errr 408 Calle El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo 
binlancdhowe fare ore nea oes 19490 IViinISteren qlee cee es eee Borgmastarbrinken C-3. 32, Helsinki 
ETAT C62 a Gc ae ne pees ek ete 19080 eA mbassadorgcae ue eee 35, avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 
Germany. fee nee eee 19508 PAmibassadort sea ee eee Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 
Ghana cer Saeco 1957 | High Commissioner........... E 115/3 Independence Avenue (Dodowah 
Road), Accra 
(GEC CE a hanna ieee eee 1943 a) Arm bacsa cl ol eter eerste 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 
AICS ee Ras cc titei eaee eee 19545) eAmmiassad Ofmeneararerernc cite Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 
Tcelandy,. Meee + coc eerey- 194903 e Ministentee.semeeeie tecrr. ce rees c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
Trig 4.nen eine ater cee: 1947 | High Commissioner........... 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 
Indonesia. sea eee 1958 aleAumbassa domes. son ecm ee Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
Traniciee oct 1.2. een sos 1958 uieMinistersseenircdeee deco eee k oes Avenue Anatole France at Blvd. Aké Karaj, 
P.O. Box 1610, Tehran 
Treland acadotcnereeioeeetae tr 1940s eAum bassad OF ser seeeri ricer err 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 
Tsrael ge ibe eaten aeerstrs ee 1954s eA assad One. seater onal: F BPE: Bldg., 8 Rehov Hakirya, Tel 
Viv 
tall ywy..ce vaca ete ene 104 fe |Acm bassaG Ors mein nent cmt: Via Appia Antica, 183-185, Rome 
JAPAN scacse cee eet eer 1929" |FAmbassadorics a.<s cette ee 16 Omote- Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Tebanones: case wee se oes 10544 PAmibassador een. . «2 crac ete Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 
exe ml OUL SARE ein Saree toe ee Veh MUNG. c aduaadaneo obeerabn coc c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 
Mailanra,.) ticaen ck cet seror se eee 1958 | High Commissioner........... Kuala Lumpur (P.O. Box 990) 
MEXICO: .o.0.5 88 Goes ie es 1944 | Ambassador. 02% ...:.2 0. se0e8: Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 
Netherlands pacer HOR) |] delWam OPER GWE... dsadahnadooaaonds 5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 
New Zealand) pera ec 1940 | High Commissioner........... Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay, C.I., Wellington 
NOIWAY decicetee eee See ee 19433 |PAm bassadorsseyce tose ee erne Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 
Pakistan: $s aen sua taauet eee 19505 |PEtich @omimissioner ee ween Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 
Perdite. }. ncaee ee ee ee 1944e Aun bassadorneaece seein nee Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima 
Poland ss-¢ sae Re eee 1943 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 31 Ulica Katowicka, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 
Portugal :<'\ Jes oct 1052S AMID ASS C OTe mieten erica Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 
SPAING. | ic Be eee ee ees 1O5Soi Am Dassad OL sees ac aac Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 
Swedenl.\.\sccse ans csucae ones 19470) | Armibassacloris asain eee ones Strandvagon 7-C, Stockholm 
Switzer lances eer ener (94 eAmbassadonween snes are 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 
Turkey. os eee ee ee LGA Tat A TO DASSaCLOM, reece anes ae saa ea ee Huduk Caddesi, No. 19, Cankaya, 
nkara 
Union of South Africa........ 1940 | High Commissioner........... Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs. 


ce Pena: “eh nis 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


ee 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


BUODUDIICS. Je: Sae Se ne Pe 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 
Wmited Kingdom...2..:...... 1880 
United States of America..... 1927 
magia ys ee, As eo 1952 
WENOAUOIAS 150 een hee 1952 
NiUsOSlAVidesseR eerste 1943 


Other Missions 
Canadian Military Mission (1946).. 


Canadian Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council (1952) and 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (1950)....... 

Commiissioner’s Office (1958)...... 


Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to the United Nations (1948).... 
Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to European Office of the United 
Nations w(048) ini san Seen borat, 


Consulates 


y 
Republic of the Philippines. . .1949 
United States of America ....1948 


. 1947 
i 1948 
- 1953 
i 1952 
< 1943 
: .1947 
sf .1948 
1953 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 

Atibassad OT ane ss kenae eee. eee 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 

Aum Dassad Orvieto cag Pes. 6, Sharia Rustom, Garden City, Cairo 

High Commiissioner........... ee House, Trafalgar Square, London, 

a Witte 

Ambassador tarts. eee 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim... id a A Agraciada, Piso 7°, Monte- 
video 


SATNDASSACOL5.. Sees ete tea Edificio Pan-American, Puente Urapal 
Candelaria, Caracas 
Ambassador. ssitore settee cae Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 
Head.of Mission:...2.......:... Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head- 
quarters Berlin, (British Sector) 
mAaTibassa dora: 6% ciaeesaeek eee 1, rue Chavez, Paris XVI 
Commissioner. ..2..¢65:5..508." Colonial Building, 72 South Quay, Port-of- 


Spain, Trinidad, West Indies 


Permanent Representative..... 750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Permanent Representative..... 16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sad Paulo 
Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna St., Manila 

532 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mass. 
Suite 1412, Garland Bldg., 111 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Consuls 4364 are ee 


Consulin, Ae hes neste eres: 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

ConsuleGeneral say y.sne ma, 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

@onsulsGeneraleec ee eee a Trade Mart, New Orleans 
12, La. 

Consul Generaleas see see 680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Honorary Vice-Consul......... 443 Congress St., Portland, Maine 

ConsuliGenerale= vas. Se el 400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 

Consul Generals: sstteheee . 1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 


Seattle 1, Wash. 


[Se ee ee ee ee eee eee 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


eee 
> RR ina ee a SS 


Country and Year 


EECCA 20.05 je 0 copee eats ataise 1941 
Pamstralia fi a.cs ae. errs i 1940 

ES Gs Se ane nee 1952 

BUNT pg ert hee oo Peaen Le 1937 
areas erie: Pe ses i 8 1941 
BREPRTTA Ww Star his cathe Nee 1958 
RMON TSP S: . <b x pc <hhoand sev wilate 1957 
DE ee eee 1942 
TATE eee ee ee oe 1942 
Peo ia = sis bce eS. ests « ah, 1953 

CEE er te eke. lalsiaHp ek ove bale arg 1945 
Czechoslovakia............... 1942 
eerie CA ir. 1946 
Dominican Republic......... 1954 
LTO Ra eee ee 1948 
RIENCE i ie hoo ose sc one 1928 


Representation Established 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
Ann bassad Ol ee. 5 an ee keane 211 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
High Commissioner........... 100 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Ambassadors... -s/5 5.0 ee ok 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Arn bassad Ors. cnc teuunacee ncn 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa 
ATID ASSAM ODIs See oe 305 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
ATM DASSAC Or No Sen ON Ree Beacon Arms Hotel, Ottawa 
High Commissioner........... 77 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 
INMMIDASSAM OL, wtrse Ae ack eh. Suite 216, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
amibassad Ore ree pares anne 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Ammbassad or: seh, ase tbe cots oe Apt. 33, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
TINO AS SACOLE Ain cee.t.ty tor on teen Apt. 44, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Minister (teak 240s eee en 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa 
ATINOASSAC OL). ities ised cee 446 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Amibassad onmirss. thi. ae vines 273 Bank Street, Ottawa 
Chargé d’Affaires.............. 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Ambassadors, iss eseerivrisen see oe 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of iddioas 
Representation Established Representative 
German yeraduseni del eee LOS teeAonbasssa dorsi ad aeeteecmioet 1 Waverley Street, Ottawa 
GTEECE SiR actactilnetiie cee ee O42 ste AM DASSa. COR. jee sire cleien sewer tebe Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
FL SIGI pope coeestictr hori eae 1954s Ambassador sac screens 140 Slater Street, Ottawa 
Teelan die. Me tiic. te ener 1G 4S Fi Ministercnt saa: ie. strc crake Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Tnidig...; We atic ack tere aero oer 1947 | High Commissioner........... 200 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
Indonesians cates. eee 195SulwAmmbassHUOnw. tk peceereners 275 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
rae Mea ce ee Pee Pee LOSGr We Mianisters. ..cncmeti eon creer Apt. 404, 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Treland sie sen te aoe Aeros 19390 PA bassadOre.n once anton. The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Tsrael e..cardielen score ere 19535 (Arm bassador. eee eae eee 45 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 
Ttaliyie ste goto ce eee TOU Newel oR EEK Ves con dod ota S ane ooue 172 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
Japan eke eee cee sok eee 1928al Amn bassadorn.crrssaeesc waits 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
Ee banOme ce ce eee 1955")! -Amibassadorsejacs eres coe The Roxborough, Ottawa 
uxembourgs ieee r 1950s) Ministers. rccueetace oe a acre Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Mexico (eee rete tte 19447 (PA bassad oon” omit ec sae 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
Netherlandsts.0-.c cee ee ie. 1939) | AumibassadOra. an eerie sc erat: 12 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
New Zealand's 4 t.tactad sete te 1942 | High Commissioner........... 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
NOP WA&Ys onsets aeeltes Aero O42 ale Ann bassaGdorsen hom aes s ee ae 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Paikistanvenccmet ccc 1949 | High Commissioner........... 505 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa 
Pertenece ne aetna cere: [O44 5 PArmMbassad Okie. a eee nen ere 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
Poland seein ae ere 1942 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 10 Range Road, Ottawa 
Portugal tie eee eet oe G5 2m wun DASSAGOrs4.. ce nee eta 285 Harmer Avenue, Ottawa 
Spain’ 22ecees woo eee 1OSSEIW Am bassad Orne .aet os See 149 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Sweden! einem aod coe 19435 |PAmmbDassad Onna tent c erica. 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Switzerland me seen ser eee 1946s |e Aum bassad OL swede teen cca 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
‘Punisiae 06 {eer aires cies 195 feilmAmnbassad Obaqeteeacerinee cae Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
sHUPKO Vara ane oe ine 19447) Aum bassadOnsc-c fisaecie «cee. 197 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Union of South Africa........ 1938 | High Commissioner........... 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Riepublicsitc: eee ee 19425 Ama DASSaCl OL tae rae ea 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa 
United Arab Republic........ 19545 |CAmibassadorsanat -e ceteris The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Unitedikunedom=sss-00- ee. 1928 | High Commissioner........... Earnscliffe, Ottawa 
United States of America..... 19276 | eAmibassad ores-s0 eee ee 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Grugiaiy > Chee oe eee 1948 | Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim...| The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Vienezelan meta aie tee hoes 195 3m |PAMRDASSAGOL 7 acts eects The Roxborough, Ottawa 
°Y ugoslavilaieee cele pele 19428 Aanbassador.-.<s eae cereees 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa 


Section 2.—International Activities, 1958-59 
Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


Throughout the period from mid-1958 to mid-1959 the vigour and significance of the 
Commonwealth continued to be demonstrated in a variety of ways. In addition to the 
constant process of Commonwealth consultation, the importance of which is by no means 
diminished by the fact that it usually attracts little public attention, there were several 
important formal Commonwealth meetings and a number of exchanges of visits by leading 
Commonwealth officials. 


Canada was privileged in the early summer of 1959 to welcome Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II who, in addition to being Queen of Canada, occupies the unique position of 
Head of the Commonwealth. Her Majesty, accompanied by His Royal Highness the 
Prince Philip, came to Canada to officiate at the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
made an extensive tour of the country. Her Royal Highness the Princess Margaret spent 
a month in Canada in the summer of 1958. 


Perhaps the most important formal Commonwealth meeting during the period was 
the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference which was held at Montreal in 
September 1958 under the chairmanship of Canada’s Minister of Finance. The central 
theme of the Conference, which was attended by representatives of all member countries 
and of a number of colonial territories, was ‘“‘an expanding Commonwealth in an expanding 
world’’. Several important decisions, designed to increase trade within the Common- 
wealth, and between the Commonwealth and other countries, were announced at the 
Conference by Canada, the United Kingdom and others. Considerable attention was 
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also devoted to the problem of assisting the economic advancement of less-developed 
areas. In this connection information on Canada’s part in the Colombo Plan and in 
~ Commonwealth technical assistance is given in Subsection 4, pp. 169-170. 


The Conference recognized that the provision of extended educational and training 
facilities was an essential condition of the economic development of the Commonwealth. 
_ Agreement was reached in principle on the initiation of a new scheme of Commonwealth 
scholarships and fellowships, under which it is intended that in due course a thousand 
~ Commonwealth scholars and fellows should be studying in other Commonwealth countries 
at any one time. Of these, some 250 will be studying in Canada. This initiative was 
4 Bree up at a Commonwealth Conference on Education held at Oxford in the summer 
of 1959 


| The latest countries to reach full membership in the Commonwealth are Ghana 
and the Federation of Malaya—in March and August, respectively, of 1957. To both 
- countries Canada has appointed High Commissioners, as well as to the West Indies 
_ Federation. Nigeria has progressed rapidly towards independence, an event scheduled for 
- Oct. 1, 1960; with a population of some 35,000,000 it will be the largest single country 
in Africa. Nigerian leaders made it known that they hoped their country would remain 
- associated with the Commonwealth after independence. ‘The Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs announced in July 1959 that Canada intended to open a diplomatic 
' mission in Lagos, Nigeria, at an early date. He indicated at the same time that it is the 

Government’s intention to open a diplomatic mission in Salisbury, the capital of the 
_ Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, as soon as circumstances permit. 


¥ 


Perhaps the most extensive visit to other Commonwealth countries by a Common- 
wealth leader during this period was undertaken by Prime Minister Diefenbaker in the 
- autumn of 1958. After a short stop at New York, the Prime Minister spent a week in the 
- United Kingdom where he had useful talks with Prime Minister Macmillan. He made 
brief visits in France, Germany and Italy and to the Canadian Armed Forces in Europe. 
_ Official visits followed to Pakistan, India, Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, Australia 
_ and New Zealand, with brief stops in Singapore and Indonesia. The Prime Minister, who 
_ was accompanied by Mrs. Diefenbaker, was welcomed in each Commonwealth country 
by its Prime Minister. In speeches and at press conferences he repeatedly expressed 
his belief in the vitality of the Commonwealth and in the importance of its role in the 
world. 


Canada received a number of distinguished Commonwealth visitors: the Prime Minister 
of Ghana, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah; the Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
New Zealand, Mr. Walter Nash; the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. R. G. Menzies, 
and the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. R. G. Casey; the Governor General of the 
_ West Indies Federation, Lord Hailes, and the Prime Minister, Sir Grantley Adams; 
the Minister of Finance of Pakistan, the Chief Justice of Nigeria, and many others. 
‘Visitors from the United Kingdom melded the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Lord Home. 
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Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


Apart from the appeal of Laos concerning alleged military aggression by North Viet 
Nam, the United Nations in 1959 had a respite from the recurrent international crises 
_which had confronted the organization during the previous two years. The United 
_ Nations, however, continued its work of maintaining peace in sensitive areas, notably 
_ through the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). A new political issue, Communist 
_ China’s repression in Tibet, came before the United Nations but the subjects receiving 
4 greatest attention at the fourteenth session of the General Assembly concerned disarma- 
_ ment and related problems. 
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The relative stability that seemed to prevail in the Middle East was partly a result 
of the intervention of the United Nations in late 1958. Through the Secretary-General, 
special United Nations representation, in addition to the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon, was established in the area. The United States and the United 
Kingdom were able to withdraw their forces and the Observation Group began to disband 
late in the year. 


Canada, in addition to participation in UNEF and UNTSO (United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization) in the Middle East, played an active role in the several dis- 
armament issues and took the initiative in a proposal for a greater measure of international 
co-operation through the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation in the collection and collation of information on radiation and its effects. 
Concerning the United Nations-sponsored World Refugee Year, Canada took special ” 
action in accepting 100 tuberculous refugees and their families. 


Developments in important United Nations bodies during the period under review 
are summarized below. 


General Assembly.—The fourteenth session of the General Assembly met in New 
York from Sept. 15 to Dec. 13, 1959, under the presidency of Sefior Victor Belaunde of 
Peru. The Hon. Howard Green, Secretary of State for External Affairs, was chairman of 
the Canadian Delegation. 


A new item to come before the Assembly was the appeal of the Dalai Lama concerning 
Communist China’s suppression of the revolt in Tibet. This appeal aroused considerable 
sympathy in the West and among Asian and African nations but a number of countries 
expressed doubt as to the usefulness of an Assembly debate on the issue. A formal draft 
resolution calling in particular for “respect for the fundamental human rights of the 
Tibetan people” was presented and adopted by a vote of 45 to 9, with 26 abstentions. 
Canada supported the resolution but in so doing followed the general line of emphasizing 
human rights and the rule of law. 


Premier Khrushchov’s Sept. 18 speech to the General Assembly in which he proposed 
‘general and complete” disarmament, together with suggestions made by the United 
Kingdom Foreign Secretary, produced a major debate on disarmament. The Soviet 
delegation sought outright United Nations endorsement for the Khrushchov plan, which 
called for a four-year time-table that would eliminate all weapons of mass destruction, 
disband all armies, navies and military establishments, and leave to the individual States 
only ‘strictly limited contingents of police .. . to maintain order’. Controls would be 
fully established only after the entire process was complete. The United Kingdom plan 
provided for a step-by-step approach toward total disarmament, beginning with a nuclear 
test ban and proceeding toward a cut-off of nuclear weapons production, the limitation 
and later reduction of armed forces, the destruction of all nuclear weapons and a final 
reduction in armed forces to internal security levels. Each step of the plan would be 
accompanied by appropriate international controls. In contrast to the Khrushchoy plan, 
the United Kingdom envisaged an international police force under the United Nations to 
preserve world peace. The resolution adopted as a result of the debate on these proposals 
represented a compromise, and was sponsored by all 82 members of the United Nations. 
In particular, the resolution called on governments to make every effort to achieve a 
constructive solution of the disarmament problem and referred the proposals and related 
declarations to the ten-nation Disarmament Committee which had been agreed upon in 
September 1959 by the United States, the United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. 
As an indication of the importance that Canada attaches to this Committee, it was an- 
nounced toward the end of the year that Lieut.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, after five years 
of distinguished service as Chief of Staff of UNTSO and UNEF Commander, was returning 
to Canadian Government service and would be the Canadian representative on the 
Disarmament Committee. 
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Canada has taken the position that the United Nations should be associated as 
closely as possible with the ten-nation Disarmament Committee. The United Nations 
Disarmament Commission convened on Sept. 10 to note with approval the creation of 
the Committee. It is intended that the Committee report regularly to the United Nations 
and that the United Nations, probably through the Disarmament Commission, discuss 
the progress of the Committee’s work. 


The General Assembly discussed a number of questions related to disarmament. 
The Canadian initiative for increased world-wide co-operation in the collection of data 
on radiation and a study of its effects was adopted unanimously. This proposal arose 
from Canada’s recognition of the widespread concern over the possible hazards from 
radio-active fallout resulting from nuclear tests. It is hoped that expanded international 
co-operation through the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation and the competent Specialized Agencies will stimulate research into the effects 
of low-level radiation on man and his environment and the distribution of fallout, and will 
enable soundly based judgments to be made as to the qualitative and quantitative nature 
of the hazards from nuclear testing. The Assembly also set up, by unanimous agreement, 
a special committee of 24 countries, including Canada, to consider further the problems 
of international co-operation in the peaceful uses of outer space. This committee replaces 
the previous one approved in 1958 but on which the U.S.S.R. had declined to participate 
because it considered the membership unsatisfactory. 


The Assembly gave its attention to such continuing problems as Chinese representation, 
Hungary, Algeria, UNRWA, trusteeship questions, economic aid for under-developed 
countries and UNEF financing. The Assembly decided that at the fourteenth session 
there should be no discussion of the question of the representation of China. The dis- 
cussion on Hungary coincided with reports of new repressive measures about which 
Canada expressed considerable concern. The Assembly “deplored” the failure of the 
U.S.S.R. and Hungary to honour previous United Nations resolutions which had called 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary and the admission of a United Nations 
representative to survey the situation there; it called on both nations to co-operate now. 
A resolution on Algeria which had general support from African and Asian members 
failed to get the required two-thirds majority. The Assembly extended for three years 
the life of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Kast (UNRWA) and re-affirmed the right of the refugees to repatriation in Israel. On 
UNEF financing, the Assembly adopted a new scale of assessments for the annual 
$20,000,000 required, which cut the assessment on smaller countries and put more emphasis 
on voluntary contributions from wealthier countries. 


Security Council.—The year 1959 was the second of Canada’s latest two-year term 
on the Security Council. In that year the Council was considerably less occupied than 
in 1958, only one question, concerning Laos, being formally discussed. Elections in the 
General Assembly for the non-permanent members of the Council for the period 1960-61, 
however, constituted a major problem which was resolved only with considerable difficulty. 


At the request of the Secretary-General, the Council, on Sept. 7, considered the appeal, 
which had been addressed directly to Mr. Hammarskjold by the Laotian Government, 
for a United Nations emergency Force to halt alleged military aggression in Laos by North 
Viet Nam and to prevent it from spreading. To avoid being paralyzed by the veto, the 
Council then adopted—as a procedural matter not subject to the veto, and by a vote of 
ten to one—a resolution which established a sub-committee of the Security Council under 
Article 29 of the Charter to “conduct such enquiries as it may determine necessary and to 
report to the Security Council as soon as possible”. Argentina, Italy, Japan and Tunisia 
were named as members of the sub-committee which left New York for Laos on Sept. 12 
and returned on Oct. 21 to report on its fact-finding mission; alternate representatives 
remained in Laos. Although the findings of the committee were not completely con- 
clusive, the Secretary-General felt it useful to go to Laos personally and subsequently 
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left a personal representative there. Asa result, some measure of stability seemed to be 
obtained in the area and no further meeting of the Security Council was considered 
necessary. 

Japan’s seat on the Security Council, which was to be vacated at the end of 1959, 
was contested strongly by Poland and Turkey. The U.S.S.R. took the view that, although 
an Eastern European country had not consistently held a seat on the Council, it was 
understood by a “gentleman’s agreement” of 1946 that one of the six non-permanent 
seats should go to an Eastern European member. Canada indicated sympathy for the 
Polish candidature. At the end of the session of the General Assembly, and after 52 
ballots, a compromise was accepted by which the two candidates would divide the two- — 
year term. 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC).—In the period under review, the 
Economie and Social Council held its resumed twenty-sixth and its twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth sessions. In 1958, Canada completed its third three-year term of office 
on the Council; Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, was President of the Council for the year. During 1959, 
Canada was a member of five of the Council’s eight functional commissions—Status of 
Women, Narcotic Drugs, International Commodity Trade, Statistical, and Population. 
Canada will continue in 1960 to serve on all of these except the Statistical Commission. 
Although not a member of the Economic and Social Council, Canada was represented at 
the twenty-seventh session by an official observer. 


Ever since the United Nations was established, its ten Specialized Agencies have been 
the chief instruments through which member States have pooled their efforts in trying to 
achieve the goals of higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress. Canada is a member of all the United Nations Specialized Agencies, 
and has worked to encourage and develop their programs.* The opportunities for useful 
and desirable work by the Agencies are unlimited, but since the funds available to them 
are not, the Council has sought to obtain maximum effect by co-ordinating their activities 
and by encouraging the application of a system of priorities for their programs. Canada 
has taken an active part in this phase of the work of the Council and, particularly, has 
recommended that the Agencies stimulate and support national efforts rather than engage 
in direct operations. 


The Convention of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) stipulated that 21 nations, of which seven should each have a total tonnage of 
not less than 1,000,000 gross tons, must signify their acceptance before this new Specialized 
Agency could officially come into being. With the deposit of instruments of ratification 
by Japan and the United Arab Republic on Mar. 17, 1958, the Convention on IMCO 
came into force. Canada was the first country to ratify the Convention, having done so on 
Oct. 15, 1948. The purpose of IMCO is to promote co-operation among governments in 
international shipping problems. Among the international problems with which it has 
to deal are the safety of life at sea, the prevention of collisions at sea, and the prevention 
of the pollution of the sea by oil. A conference to amend the International Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, will be held in London under IMCO auspices in 1960. 


In addition, there came into existence on July 29, 1957 the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). This body, though not technically one of the Specialized 
Agencies, is, like them, an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations. The provisions of the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
concerning both designation and election to the Board of Governors specified several 
categories of membership, including the selection as designated members of “‘the five 
members most advanced on the technical aspects of atomic energy, including the pro- 
duction of source materials’. Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the Soviet Union achieved membership on the Board in this category. 


_ * Canada’s activities in connection with three of these Specialized Agencies—United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization and International Labour Organization— 
are dealt with elsewhere in this volume. See Index. 
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The Economic and Social Council, at its twenty-sixth session held in Geneva during 
the month of July 1958, discussed United Nations activities in the field of economic 
assistance to under-developed countries. It adopted a resolution recommending to the 
General Assembly the establishment of a Special Fund which would enlarge the scope of 
the existing United Nations programs of assistance to include special projects in certain 
basic fields, such as extensive surveys of water, mineral and potential power ‘resources, 
and the creation of training institutes in public administration, statistics and technology, 
and of agricultural and industrial research and productivity centres. The General Assembly 
approved the Council’s recommendations and the Special Fund came officially into being 
on Jan. 1, 1959. The Canadian Government contributed $2,000,000 to the Fund in 1959 
and will seek Parliamentary approval for a further $2,000,000 contribution in 1960. 
Canada has been elected as a member of the Governing Council of the Special Fund, 
to hold office for three years from Jan. 1, 1960. 


For many years the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies have conducted 
special programs of assistance to overcome certain acute problems and serious deficiencies 
that exist in various areas. Money for these programs is not available through the regular 
United Nations budget nor through the regular budgets of the Specialized Agencies (these 
regular budgets are raised by assessing all member States, the scale of assessment being 
based mainly on gross national product) but must be raised from voluntary contributions 
Made by member states. At present the United Nations is sponsoring four special pro- 
grams: the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (ETAP); 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF); the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA); and the program of the 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR, formerly UNREF). Canada’s 
contributions in 1959 were: $650,000 to UNICEF; $500,000 to UNRWA (plus a special 
contribution of $1,500,000 worth of wheat flour); $290,000 to the programs of the UNHCR; 
and $2,000,000 to ETAP. Canada intends, subject to Parliamentary approval, to make 
similar regular contributions in 1960. 


In 1958 the United Nations designated the period June 1959 to July 1960 as World 
Refugee Year and urged members to make an extra effort to help solve this problem. As 
a special contribution to World Refugee Year, Canada announced that it would admit 
100 tuberculous refugees, with their families, for treatment and rehabilitation in Canada. 
The cost of this program for the initial year is estimated to be $750,000 with substantial 
expenditures expected in succeeding years before the families are completely rehabilitated. 


Canada has also announced its intention to seek Parliamentary approval for a con- 
tribution in the amount of $100,000 to the Malaria Eradication Special Account of the 
World Health Organization for 1960. This voluntary fund was established in 1956 when 
the World Health Organization launched a campaign for the world-wide eradication of 
malaria. It is used to provide technical advice and assistance to countries undertaking 
national programs of malaria eradication. 


Canada made a voluntary contribution of $50,000 to the operational fund of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency with provision for a further $25,000 if justified by 
the response from other members. Canada was also the first nation to make a free gift 
of approximately three tons of natural uranium metal to the Agency, which sold it to 
Japan. In addition, Canada paid an annual assessment to the United Nations, to some of 
the Specialized Agencies and to the International Atomic Energy Agency totalling about 
$3,441,000 in 1959. Canada’s share of the normal administrative budget of the United 
Nations proper for 1959 was at the rate of 3.11 p.c., or $1,666,896. 


Trusteeship Council.—The Trusteeship Council supervises the administration 
of the agreements between the United Nations and the member States of the United 
Nations which have responsibility for trust territories. The Council held two regular 
Sessions, the twenty-third in January-March 1959 and the twenty-fourth in June-August 
1959. It also held two special sessions, one in October 1958 and the other in November 
1959. 
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At the end of October 1959, the membership of the Council consisted of the seven 
States which administer trust territories (Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom and United States), and an equal number of non-administering States. 
Always included in the latter group are the two permanent members of the Security 
Council—the U.S.S.R. and China—which do not administer trust territories. The other 
five non-administering countries were Burma, Haiti, India, Paraguay and the United 
Arab Republic. 


During its regular sessions the Council considered reports from the administering 
authorities for Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration, Ruanda-Urundi 
under Belgian administration, Somaliland under Italian administration, the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, the Cameroons under French administration, 
Togoland under French administration, Western Samoa under New Zealand adminis- ~ 
tration, New Guinea under Australian administration, and Nauru under combined Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and United Kingdom administration. In addition to considering 
the political, economic, social and educational progress made in the territories, the Council 
discussed the attainment by the trust territories of the objective of self-government or 
independence. Special attention was paid to study and training facilities for the inhabi- 
tants of the territories, economic aid for Somaliland and the effects of the Kuropean 
Economic Community on the development of certain of the territories. 


During the review period, United Nations travelling missions visited the trust terri- 
tories in West Africa, the trust territory of Western Samoa, and the trust territories of 
Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands. The reports of these missions were also 
considered by the Council. The Council learned that in 1960 three trust territories would 
achieve their independence: the French Cameroons on Jan. 1, Togoland on Apr. 27, and 
Somaliland on July 1. Plebiscites under a United Nations Commissioner were agreed 
upon for the Northern Cameroons in November 1959, and for the Southern Cameroons 
in the spring of 1961, in order to ascertain the desires of the inhabitants of these territories 
with regard to their future status after Nigeria attains its independence in October 1960. 


The Council’s Committee on Petitions considered more than 12,000 communications 
from petitioners and the Council itself granted oral hearing to petitioners from various 
territories under its tutelage. 


Canadian policy with regard to trust territories is based on the belief that careful 
and unprejudiced consideration should be given both to the aspirations and legitimate 
demands of the indigenous populations and to the responsibilities and legitimate rights of 
the administering authorities. In the Canadian view, it is the responsibility of the General 
Assembly to decide broad policy matters and of the Trusteeship Council to plan its work 
and decide on the most expeditious manner of fulfilling its detailed responsibilities under 
the international trusteeship system. 


International Court of Justice.—To “adjust and settle international disputes in 
conformity with Justice and International Law” is one of the purposes of the United 
Nations and it was therefore essential to establish a judicial arm for the Organization. The 
Statute of the International Court of Justice is an integral part of the Charter of the 
United Nations. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute 
of the Court. A State that is not a member of the United Nations may, nevertheless, 
become a party to the Statute of the Court on conditions to be determined in each case 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Thus, at 
the end of 1959, the total number of parties to the Statute was 85; 82 were members of 
the United Nations and three (Liechtenstein, San Marino and Switzerland) were non- 
members. The Court is composed of 15 judges who are elected in individual capacities. 
His Honour Judge John E. Read of Canada served on the Court from his election to the 
Court in 1946 until his retirement in 1958. No judge of Canadian nationality is serving 
on the Court at the present time. 
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Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Within less than two years of the end of World War II in 1945 and the establishment 
of the United Nations, hopes of a lasting peace gave place to growing anxiety. The United 
Nations Security Council, which had been given responsibility for maintaining world-wide 
security, was deliberately prevented by the U.S.S.R. representatives from fulfilling this 
function. The Soviet Union maintained its armed forces after the War at a level that 
ensured to itself a preponderance of military strength in Europe. The Soviet Government 
blocked attempts by the Western Powers to reach a peace settlement in Europe and 
communist parties were used as an instrument of Soviet policy to sabotage Western 
European efforts at economic recovery and political co-operation. Under these circum- 
stances, the countries of the Atlantic community felt themselves in grave peril of Soviet 
aggression and communist subversion and therefore took special collective measures under 
the United Nations Charter to maintain peace. 


The first step in this direction was taken in the spring of 1948 when Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels Treaty 
establishing Western Union. On Apr. 4, 1949, as a result of negotiations between these 
countries and Canada and the United States, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed at 
Washington, D.C. This Treaty was accepted by all major groups of opinion in Canada 
and was passed without a single dissenting vote in Parliament. 


The original signatories of the Treaty were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In September 1951 it was agreed that Greece and Turkey should be 
invited to accede to the Treaty and they were admitted in February 1952. In October 1954 
a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty inviting the Federal Republic of Germany to 
join NATO was approved together with related arrangements which provided for the 
establishment of a Western European Union (composed of the Brussels Powers, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Italy) and for the restoration of full sovereignty to 
the Federal Republic of Germany. These measures, designed to bring the Federal Republic 
of Germany into close and enduring association with the Atlantic Community of free 
nations, were adopted following the failure of the European Defence Community Treaty 
which was rejected by the French Assembly in August 1954. On May 6, 1955, the Federal 
Republic of Germany deposited in Washington its instrument of accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and thus joined NATO as its fifteenth member. 


The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate com- 
mittees are dealt with in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. Developments up to mid- 
1958 are given in the 1955, 1956, 1957-58 and 1959 editions. 


Developments during 1958-59.—The North Atlantic Council continued in per- 
manent session at Paris under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General, Mr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak. In October 1958, Mr. Jules Léger, the former Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, succeeded Mr. L. D. Wilgress as Permanent Representative of Canada 
_ to the North Atlantic Council. 


During the period under review, five Ministerial meetings of the Council were held. 
In April 1958 a special meeting of Defence Ministers was convened in Paris to review the 
implementation of the important decisions taken in the defence field by the NATO Heads 
of Government at their meeting the previous December. In May, the Foreign Ministers 
of the NATO countries met in Copenhagen to discuss various political and economic 
problems of concern to the Alliance and, in particular, the important questions relating 
_ to a possible East-West Summit conference. 


The annual meeting of the Foreign, Defence and Finance Ministers of the member 
countries was convened in Paris in December 1958. The serious situation created by the 
Soviet Union in announcing its intention of abrogating unilaterally the four-power agree- 
ments on Berlin was fully examined. Agreement was reached on the basis of the results 
of the Dec. 15 meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
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France and the Federal Republic of Germany which found the Soviet proposal of Nov. 27 
on Berlin unacceptable and reaffirmed the determination of the three Western occupying 
powers to maintain their position and rights in Berlin, including the right of access to the 
city. In addition, after hearing reports by NATO military commanders on the strength 
of NATO Forces and the continuing increase in Soviet armaments, the Ministers empha- 
sized the vital need to improve the defensive power of the Alliance. 


Two Ministerial meetings of the Council were convened during 1959. The regular 
spring meeting of Foreign Ministers was held in Washington on Apr. 2-4. A special 
ceremony at the opening session marked the tenth anniversary of the Treaty, which was 
signed in Washington on Apr. 4, 1949. The Council directed its attention to the central 
problem posed by the Soviet Union’s pronouncements on Berlin and Germany. Dis- 
cussion centred mainly on the Western position for the negotiations with the Soviet 
Union scheduled to commence at Geneva later in the spring, upon which there was general 
agreement. The Ministers expressed desire to see outstanding problems solved by 
negotiation and confirmed the principles contained in the Council’s declaration on Berlin 
of Dec. 16, 1958. 


The year’s work of the Council culminated with the meeting of the Foreign, Defence 
and Finance Ministers held in Paris Dec. 15-17 and again on Dec. 22 following a meeting 
during the intervening period of the Heads of Government of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany to consider preparations 
for an East-West Summit conference. In addition, the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Canada met on Dec. 21 to discuss arrange- 
ments for convening the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee. The NATO Ministerial 
meeting was therefore concerned not only with its traditional review of the international 
situation and current NATO defence problems but with the more important matters 
relating to the forthcoming East-West Summit negotiations and preparation for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on disarmament, both in the ten-nation Disarmament 
Committee and at the Summit. Agreement was reached on the arrangements for convening 
the Summit conference and the meetings of the Disarmament Committee, and for ensuring 
that there would be full consultation with NATO in preparing the Western position for 
these meetings. 


In addition, the Permanent Council, together with its subordinate committees and 
its international staff, continued to devote its attention to international, political, economic 
and military developments of direct concern to the Alliance, reviewed the defence plans 
of its members, dealt with expenditures of funds on commonly financed military installa- 
tions (infrastructure) and studied the measures required to ensure peacetime readiness 
and civil defence. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Canada continued in 1958-59 to provide 
contributions of Armed Forces to unified NATO commands, material assistance to other 
NATO countries and financial contributions to NATO common budgets. The Canadian 
contribution to the integrated forces in Europe comprised an Infantry Brigade Group 
stationed in Germany and an Air Division of twelve modern jet fighter squadrons at bases 
in France and Germany. During 1959 the Canadian Government decided to re-equip the 
eight day-fighter squadrons of the Air Division with a modern strike and reconnaissance 
aircraft, the CF-104. With the establishment of the North American Air Defence Com- 
mand (NORAD) in 1958, Canada participated fully with the United States in the defence 
of the North American Continent, which harbours the main retaliatory forces of the 
Alliance and is an integral part of the NATO area. In addition, a substantial part of 
Canada’s naval forces has been assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 
(SACLANT) for the protection of convoys and for the defence of the Canada-United 
States region, should an emergency arise. 
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Canada continued to provide assistance to NATO European countries in the form of 
military equipment, aircrew training, logistic support for material previously transferred, 
and contributions to NATO military and common infrastructure budgets. Approximately 
$1,700,000,000 has been allocated for these purposes since 1950. After a peak of 
$289,000,000 in 1953-54, the annual dollar value of the Canadian Mutual Aid Program 
declined to an estimated $90,000,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1960. This decline was 
accounted for by the gradual depletion of Canadian surplus stocks of weapons and equip- 
ment, and by the successful completion in July 1958 of the full-scale NATO Air Training 
Plan carried out at RCAF establishments in Canada; under this training plan, started in 
1950, over 5,500 pilots and navigators from ten member countries have been graduated. A 
limited number of aircrew from European countries are continuing their training in Canada 
under special agreements. 


While changing conditions and requirements have gradually altered the magnitude 
and content of Canada’s Mutual Aid Program, it continues to play an important role 
in the build-up of NATO military strength. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economie Development in South and South- 
east Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at 
Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Common- 
wealth Governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to 
assist in the economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of 
south and southeast Asia. Its membership now includes Australia, British Borneo (North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak), Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom and Viet Nam, as well as the United States which is also engaged in 
a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


] The Colombo Plan is essentially a bilateral program, but a Consultative Committee 
of Foreign Ministers of the member countries meets once a year to review projects, exchange 
views on policy matters and prepare an annual report. It is, as its name implies, a “‘con- 
sultative” body; no collective policy decisions binding member countries are taken by its 
meetings. To develop the technical assistance side of the Plan, a Council for Technical 
Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, meets regularly in Colombo. 


From the beginning of the Plan in 1950 through April 1960, Canada will have made 
available a total of $281,670,000 for capital and technical assistance projects in south and 


southeast Asia. At the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held at Montreal 


in September 1958, Canada announced an increase from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 in 
its annual contribution to the Colombo Plan over the following three years. In addition, 
Canada announced its intention to continue substantial financial assistance to less- 
developed countries in the form of loans and grants for Canadian wheat and flour. 


While eleven separate countries have received capital assistance from Canada, the 
largest contributions so far have been made in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian 
contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects 
(equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, the Canada-India 
_ NRX atomic reactor, transportation equipment, fishing boats and surveys of resources). 
It has also included goods (wheat, flour, copper, aluminum and railway equipment) which 
_ the recipient governments have used as a means of raising some of the money needed to 
~ meet local costs of development programs. Canadian aid has been helping these countries 
to develop their economies and to raise their standards of living. 


Under the Technical Assistance Programme, 1,308 persons from member countries 
had been received, up to Dec. 31, 1959, for training in Canada in a great variety of 
technical fields; 140 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan 
countries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, agriculture, soil erosion, 
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vocational training, accountancy and the maintenance of tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Other Canadian experts had been employed on aerial resources survey teams and 
in the installation and operation of capital equipment. Equipment for technical training 
in various fields had also been supplied. 


The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan held annual meetings at Seattle, 
U.S.A., in 1958 and at Jogdjakarta, Indonesia in November 1959. At the Jogdjakarta 
meeting, Singapore was admitted to full membership in the Colombo Plan and it was 
agreed that the Plan should be extended to June 1966. Reports of the Committee on 
progress and future plans are published after each annual meeting; each report also 
contains sections describing the activities of member countries. 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the censuses of Canada. More detailed information and extended analyses 
are published in the Census volumes and bulletins, which are obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. A list of such publications and 
their prices is available on request. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 
Subsection 1.—History of the Census 


A brief account of the early censuses of Canada is given under this heading in the 
1956 Year Book at pp. 146-149. More detailed information on the history of census- 
taking in Canada may be found in Vol. XI (Administrative Report) of the 1951 Census 
of Canada, in the Administrative Report of the 1941 Census of Canada, and in Vol. I of 
the 1931 Census of Canada. 


Plans for the 1961 Census.—On June 1, 1961, Canada’s decennial nation-wide 
inventory—the Tenth Decennial Census since Confederation—will get under way. On 
that day, some 25,000 trained enumerators will start on their rounds of visitation. Planning 
for the huge task of obtaining accurate information on Canada’s people, the homes they 
live in and the farms and businesses they operate, was started in July 1957 and since then 
the details of organization have been progressively settled. Decisions on the content of 
the census questionnaires have also required months of planning. Studies have been 
conducted on the costs and usefulness of various types of information requested for 
inclusion in the census; the views of users of census statistics have been secured by canvass 
to ensure that the inquiries will be limited to information of greatest demand and import- 
ance; field tests have been carried out to determine the feasibility of certain questions, 
the arrangement of the questionnaires, and the wording of inquiries; and studies have 
been made on the possibilities of employing sampling techniques in the collection of the 
census information, 


* Revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The over-all planning for the 1961 Census is being conducted in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics under the direction of the Census Executive Committee, with the Dominion 
Statistician as chairman. A number of working committees have been made responsible 
for the planning in particular fields such as field organization, publicity, training, popula- 
tion, housing, agriculture, tabulation, etc. They report their recommendations regularly 
to the Executive Committee. 


Unlike the modified Census of 1956, taken mid-way between the Decennial Censuses 
to obtain very basic information on population and agriculture in a period of rapid popula- 
tion growth and far-reaching changes in the agricultural economy, the 1961 Census will 
parallel in scope the more detailed Censuses of 1951 and 1941. Coverage problems, how- 
ever, will be considerably greater because the population will have increased by more 
than 4,000,000 since the 1951 Census, and by close to 7,000,000 since the 1941 Census. 


Briefly, the Population Census of 1961 will inquire into the age, sex, marital status, 
birthplace, period of immigration, citizenship, origin, religion, language, mother tongue 
and schooling of each person. Economic characteristics will be obtained for persons 15 
years of age or over, such as occupation, industry, class of worker and earnings of wage- 
earners. Males 25 years of age or over will be asked if they had any wartime service in 
the Armed Forces. Persons in every fifth (or sample) household will be asked their place 
of residence five years ago, and women in these sample households who have ever been 
married will be asked their date of marriage and the number of live-born children they 
have had during marriage. Persons in receipt of income other than wages or salaries 
in non-farm sample households will be asked the amount of such income during the 12 
months preceding the census date. 


The Housing Census for 1961 will be taken on a sample basis of every fifth household, 
as in 1951. Greater emphasis is being placed on obtaining data relating to the physical 
and structural characteristics of dwellings than in the preceding census. Inquiries will 
include types and conditions of dwellings; tenure and length of residence; numbers of 
rooms and bedrooms; water supply; bath, toilet and sewage facilities; home values, rents 
and mortgages; and such household facilities as heating equipment and fuel used, refriger- 
ators, freezers, television sets and automobiles. 


The Census of Agriculture will collect detailed information on the operation of 
Canada’s farms and small agricultural holdings. Inquiries will be included on sizes of 
holdings, tenure, land use, crop acreages, numbers and kinds of livestock, and numbers 
and types of farm machinery and equipment. An important feature will be the classi- 
fication of farms by economic class and type. A special questionnaire will be used to 
obtain information on wood products taken from farm woodlands, and one for reporting 
irrigation on farms in certain provinces. 


The field enumerators gathering data on population, housing and agriculture will be 
utilized, as in the past three decennial censuses, to provide a list of all business firms 
coming within the scope of retail, wholesale and service establishments. Because of the 
complexity of business operations, information for the Census of Distribution will be 
obtained by means of questionnaires mailed from the Bureau to the firms listed by the 
census enumerators. They will include such questions as sizes and types of businesses, 
volumes of sales by commodity classes, stocks on hand, numbers of employees and 
amounts of payrolls. 


Plans for the processing and tabulation of the 1961 Census results are being geared 
to the installation in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics building of an advanced type of 
electronic data-processing machine. This machine will perform most of the editing require- 
ments (i.e., the searching of tape records of the census questionnaires for omissions and 
inconsistencies) as well as the operations required for the census tabulations. A high- 
speed printer operated in conjunction with the computer will print the tabulated results. 
Programming of the tabulations planned for the 1961 Census has been under way since 
the autumn of 1959 so that the full capacities of the computer may be utilized as soon as 
enumeration returns are received from the field offices. 
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Extensive use will be made of the Bureau’s eight Regional Statistics Offices for the 
administration of the field work and for the initial checking and processing of the census 
returns. It was found in the 1951 and 1956 Censuses that decentralization of such early 
operations following the field enumeration resulted in important time and cost savings. 


Results of the 1961 Census will begin to appear within a few months after the census 
date of June 1. The first to be issued will be preliminary population totals for all cities, 
towns, villages and rural municipalities. Final counts of population (after adjustments 
for temporary residents, persons missed by enumerators, etc.) will be issued for Canada and 
the provinces, counties, cities and towns, etc., early in 1962. These will be followed by 
basic distributions of the population such as age, sex, marital status and so on, and at 
about the same time the results of the Censuses of Agriculture and Housing will be becoming 
available. From then on, a great wealth of detailed statistical information on Canada’s 
people, homes, farms and businesses as at mid-1961 will be on record for multitudes of 
users; another inventory of Canada’s human and material resources will have been compiled 
to form a background of factual knowledge for the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 


Subsection 2.—Growth and Density of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,215 persons 
were enumerated to the 1956 Census when the figure was 16,080,791, reveals an outstanding 
rate of population growth. Although each census period contributed to this growth, the 
periods 1901-11, 1911-21, 1941-51 and 1951-56 merit particular mention.* 


In the first half of the present century, Canada’s population increased from 5,371,315 
at the beginning of the period to just over 14,000,000 in 1951, or to 13,648,013 if New- 
foundland is excluded. In the thirty years up to 1931 the population almost doubled and 
between 1931 and 1951 another 3,600,000 was added. The most rapid growth took place 
in the first decade of the century when the population increased by 1,835,000 and the rate 
of growth was slightly over one-third. Coincident with the settlement of the western 
provinces, substantial immigration characterized the whole period from the beginning of 
the century up to the outbreak of World War I; immigrants entering Canada during the 
first ten years of this period numbered 1,644,147. 


Owing partly to the sharp falling off in immigration during the war years and partly 
to heavier emigration, the rate of increase of Canada’s population in the decade 1911-21 
was less than in the previous decade; nevertheless total population advanced by 1,581,000 
or about 22 p.c. It should be mentioned that, largely because of the record volume of 
immigration between 1911 and the outbreak of war, the actual number of immigrants to 
Canada during this decade was slightly greater than during the period 1901-11, although 
in terms of total population at the beginning of each of these periods immigration was 
a relatively less important factor in population growth in the decade 1911-21. 


Population growth between 1921 and 1931 was approximately 1,590,000 or only 
slightly greater than in the previous decade. The rate of increase, at 18 p.c., was less than 
in the period 1911-21 and only a little more than half the rate recorded in the first decade 
of the century. Also it is significant that the rate of population growth in Eastern Canada 
was much closer to the rate of growth in Western Canada than in the period 1901-21. 
In the decade 1931-41 Canada’s population increase, at 11 p.c., was the lowest recorded. 
Immigration over this decade was not much more than 150,000 or only about one-tenth 


of the number in each decade since 1901. The depressed conditions existing throughout 


most of the decade also resulted in a sharp falling off in marriages and in births. As a 


result, only 1,130,000 persons were added to the population of Canada over this ten-year 


period. 

Despite the almost complete cessation of immigration during World War I, the 
decade 1941-51 was marked by a record growth in population numbers. Excluding 
Newfoundland, the increase amounted to 2,141,000. The rate of growth was just over 

* An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be 


found in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included 
in Vol. I of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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18 p.c. or about the same rate as was recorded in the census decade following World War I. 
Including Newfoundland, the rate of growth of the Canadian population in the period 
1941-51 was 22 p.c., raising the Canada total as of June 1, 1951 to just over 14,000,000. 


During the first five years of the second half of the present century Canada experienced 
an outstanding development of its economic resources. Reflecting this expansion, popu- 
lation, which in the ten years preceding the 1956 Census had risen by 3,374,000 or 
27.4 p.c.,* continued to increase at a high rate over the years between the 1951 and 1956 
Censuses. Slightly more than 2,000,000 persons were added to the population of Canada 
in this period, a 14.8-p.c. increase in five years, raising the total population to 16,080,791 on 
June 1, 1956. Net immigration accounted for almost 30 p.c. of the total increase in 
population since the 1951 Census, and natural increase for slightly over 70 p.c. In no 
comparable period of time in the past was the absolute size of net immigration as large as 
in this five-year period. In terms of the relative contribution of net immigration to popu- 
lation growth, only in the first decade of the century—when it accounted for 40 p.c. of the 
total population increase—did this element play a more important role than in the years 
since 1951.t 


The record of population growth by provinces since 1901 given in Table 1 indicates 
the rapid expansion that took place in the Prairie Provinces up to 1921 and the slowing 
down in growth that followed during the 1920’s and was greatly accentuated during the 
period 1931-56. It also shows that the Maritime Provinces as a group showed only a 
slight gain in population between 1901 and 1931—Prince Edward Island actually losing 
about 15,000 people over this period—and although a somewhat greater growth was 
experienced from 1931-51, another slow down occurred between the latter year and 1956; 
that the rate of population increase in Quebec by decades over the fifty years 1901-51 
was consistently greater than in Ontario, the larger gains in the latter province resulting 
from net migration being more than offset by the higher rate of natural increase in Quebec, 
but that Ontario had taken the lead by 1956; and that the population of British Columbia 
recorded consistent and, in some decades, spectacular growth. 


* Exclusive of Newfoundland since this province did not come into Confederation until 1949. 


+ More detailed information on the elements of population growth may be found in 1956 Census Report 
No. 3-1 Growth of Population in Canada. See also Section 2, pp. 195-197 for Intercensal Surveys. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-51 and 1956 


Nortr.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131. 


Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 
Territory 
NuMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
| 

Newfoundland......... 1 1 1 1 1 361, 416 415,074 
Prince Edward Island.. 103, 259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 99, 285 
Nova Scotia 459,574 492, 338 523, 837 512,846 577 , 962 642, 584 694,717 
New Brunswick 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 457,401 515, 697 554,616 
Quebec) eee ...| 1,648,898 2,005,776 2,360,510 2, 874, 662 3,331, 882 4,055,681 4,628,378 
Ontario. eae ...| 2,182,947 2,527, 292 2,933, 662 3, 431, 683 3,787,655 4,597,542 5, 404,933 
Manttobar siren 255,211 461,394 610,118 700, 139 729,744 776, 541 850,040 
Saskatchewan.......... 91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895,992 831,728 880, 665 
Blibertae de ake see ee 73,022 874, 295 588 , 454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 1,123,116 
British Columbia...... 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 1,398, 464 
oukon ay debee eee. ee 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 
Northwest Territories. 20, 129 6, 507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 
Canadas ase 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,787,9492| 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 16,080,791 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—_Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-51 and 1956—concluded 


Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 

Territory 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 

Newfoundland......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 14.8 
Prince Edward Island.. —5.3 —9.2 —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 0.9 
Nova Scotia........... 2.0 Tail 6.4 —2.1 12.7 11.2 8.1 
New Brunswick........ ini 6.3 10.2 Dee 12.0 12.7 7.8 
MICDEC ase ce Sida cie eee 10.8 21.6 Ley 21.8 15.9 21.7 14.1 
ROAR ION Sree ater ie ocr 3.2 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 17.6 
MPanitobanwn. oes. e.s:0.+.: 670 80.8 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 9.5 
Saskatchewan.......... — 439.5 53.8 Die 4. —2.8 —7.2 5.9 
PAN DOLLA eee ees os —_— 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 19.5 
British Columbia...... 82.0 119.7 Soal. 32.3 17.8 42.5 20.0 
IO eae era ris ool laos — —68.7 —51.2 does) 16.2 85.1 34.0 
Northwest Territories.| —79.7 —67.7 25.1 14.4 29.1 Bone 20570 
Canada. .......... 11.1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 14.8 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by province in 
Table 2 for census years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. It will be noted that the figures for 
1951 and 1956 include the Province of Newfoundland, a fact that should be kept in mind 
in comparisons with earlier censuses. 


®Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Decennial Census Years 
1931-51 and 1956 


Nots.—Certain population density figures in this table have been revised since published in Census Reports, 
as a result of changes in land areas. 


ee 


Population, 1931 | Population, 1941 | Population, 1951 Population, 1956 


Province Land 
or Area in 

Territory Sq. Miles Per Per Per Per 
Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
Newfoundland!......... 143,045 ee A ie Q 361,416 | 2.53 415,074 | 2.90 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,184 88,038 | 40.31 95,047 | 43.52 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 
IN@Va scOtlan. 2 este. 20, 402 512,846 | 25.14 577,962 | 28.33 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 
New Brunswick........ 27, 835 408,219 | 14.67 457,401 | 16.48 515,697 | 18.53 554,616 | 19.93 
PIUGDCC A asc cee wise ne o's 523,860 || 2,874,662 | 5.49 | 3,331,882 | 6.36 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 | 8.84 
PONtATION. fee. cnce oe oe 344,092 || 3,431,683 | 9.97 | 3,787,655 | 11.01 4,597,542 | 13.36 | 5,404,933 | 15.71 
ManitOOd:+..fset ete. s . TD 700,139 | 3.31 729,744 | 3.45 776,541 3.67 850,040 | 4.01 
Saskatchewan.......... 220, 182 921,785 | 4.19 895,992 | 4.07 SSI T28e ons 880,665 | 4.00 
PID Ota ert. coo shoe ees 248, 800 731,605 | 2.94 796,169 | 3.20 939,501 Se7TSu ale 2aqt tO ree on 
British Columbia....... 359, 279 694, 263 1.93 817, 861 2.28 | 1,165,210 | 3.24 | 1,398,464 | 3.89 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)... .| 2,101,454 || 10,363,240 | 5.29? 11,489,713 | 5.872] 13,984,329 | 6.65%| 16,049,288 7.643 


Waukon erritory...<s'.-,. 205, 346 4,230 0.02 4,914 0.02 9,096 0.04 12,190 | 0.06 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 9,316 | 0.01 12,028 |} 0.01 16,004 | 0.01 19,313 | 0.02 
MO ATR AG Ba ois opesis, ox-0r 3,560,238 || 10,376,786 3.044! 11,506,655 3.374) 14,009,429 3.933] 16,080,791 4.523 
NE es tere he =" 
1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 1,958,409 sq. miles which excludes the land area of 
Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4 Calculated on the basis of 3,417,193 sq. miles which 


excludes the land area of Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


Before 1951 the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated cities, 
towns and villages of a province was classified by the census as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces, there was no 
uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout Canada. 
In the 1951 Census the aggregate number of residents within a given area, rather than 
provincial legal status, was the main criterion for the rural-urban classification. The 
population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of census metropolitan areas, 
was defined as urban and that outside such localities as rural. The 1956 Census definition 
was substantially the same as that used in the Census of 1951 except that the fringe parts 
of other major urban areas were classed as urban. 


A change in the composition of urban size groups was made also for the 1956 Census. 
At the 1951 Census, each municipality located within the boundaries of a census metro- 
politan area was allocated to an urban size group according to its own individual size. 
In 1956, each such municipality was classified to the same urban size group as the total 
metropolitan area of which it formed a part. In addition, the fringe parts of other major 
urban areas were included in the tabulations by urban size groups in the same manner 
as those of census metropolitan areas. 


Table 3 presents the rural and urban population classified by province or territory 
for 1956. The rural population is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and 
the urban population by size of locality. 


3.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population classified 
by Size Group, by Province, Census 1956 


Rural Urban Size Groups 
Province SE EEIEEEEEEREIREeeeeeeeeneeeree 
or 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! | Non-farm] Total to to to or Total 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
Newfoundland............. 10,188 | 219,684 | 229,822 84,036 23, 225 77,991 — 185, 252 
Prince Edward Island..... 43,112 25,703 68,815 13,763 16,707 — - 30,470 
INOValScotias ss. -ee he. 95,381 | 200,242 | 295,623 |} 103,996 22,551 — 272,547 399,094 
New Brunswick........... 125,011 | 175,315 | 300,326 87,957 30,300 | - 136,033 — 254, 290 
Quebec? .. 5 sani no od eee 740,387 | 647,153 | 1,387,540 || 649,356 | 288,039 | 293,556 | 2,009,887 | 3,240,838 
Onitarionp unter ean. 632,153 | 669,861 | 1,302,014 | 605,924 | 403,281 | 801,247 | 2,292,467 | 4,102,919 
Manitoba sace.o sneer 202,168 | 187,294 | 339,457 55,907 45,555 oa 409,121 510,583 
Saskatchewan............. 360,651 | 198,011 | 558,662 98,272 61,118 | 162,613 — 322,003 
Alberta ecolatete eae aaicer eae eae 327,201 160,091 487 , 292 121,745 62,626 _ 451, 453 635, 824 
British Columbia......... 95,338 | 276,659 | 371,997 || 168,575 67, 428 — 790,464 | 1,026, 467 
Yukon: Territory....2-cacer. 40 9,580 9,620 2,570 -— — — ,070 
Northwest Territories..... 12 14,756 14, 768 4,545 — _- —_ 4,545 
Canada. nk occ 2enss 2,631,587 | 2,734,349 | 5,365,936 || 1,996,646 | 1,020,830 | 1,471,440 | 6,225,939 | 10,714,855 


————— Ee Ee ee 


1 Excludes 115,168 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Populations of Counties and Census Divisions.—Population totals for counties 
and census divisions for the census years 1951 and 1956 are presented in Table 4. Corre- 
sponding information for the census years 1901-41 is given in the 1952-53 Year Book at 
pp. 137-141. The 1956 populations of the subdivisions of the counties and census divisions 
may be found in Bulletins Nos. 1-1 to 1-5 of the 1956 Census of Canada (Catalogue Nos. 
92-501 to 92-505), and further details for the earlier census years in Ninth Census of 
Canada, 1961, Vol. I. 
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4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Province and Division or County 1951 1956 Province and County 1951 1956 
No No. No No 
MORTAR os fee eos cova cee as 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 | Quebec—continued 
Brome. SW attes ded bs wae eek 13,393 13,790 
@hamibl yi wr aaeen oc hen h oalee chs 77,931 111,979 
Newfoundland 361, 416 415,074 || Champlain................... 85,745 102,674 
Division No. 1 149, 543 iL S213 le Charlevoixhsyadaccss20a ¢ «bam: 28, 259 30, 263 
Division No. 2 22,366 23, 980 Charlevorasts.ctc.1 econ 14,511 15,706 
Division No. 3 20,434 21,675 Charlevoix Wests..!.c..sce 004 13,748 14,657 
Division No. 4 15,982 197631) BChateauguaye os. obs oe c's be 17, 857 22,588 
Division No. 5 28, 089 DorcLouie Chicoutimis,...0c. oth dene deees 115,904 137,999 
Division No. 6 27,968 301135 ee OURPLON!, tgs een soe oe as cos 23, 856 25,057 
Division No. 7 35, 294 38, 209 Deux Montagnes............... 21,048 26,595 
Division No. 8 36,799 40, 629 Dorchestetien var. cost cndecccan Soros 34, 692 
Division No. 9 17,051 19,970 ID yg vtaahankey sXe Oe kan ews, Sete. eee hana 53, 426 55,565 
Division No. 10 7,890 10,8145) rOntenaG.a, ec eases t.c2e ose 30,733 31,433 
(CARDO sche oeat ome ca ate mene 62,530 71,896 
Gaspe Mast. panics toe cite 87, 442 41,3819 
Prince Edward Island 98,429 99,285 Gasne Westra: coc ce hee 15,089 19,021 
RL Seay tata es ok ios sis, ehpetarce 17,943 17, 853 | Magdalen Islands............ 9,999 11,566 
1 EFS (CaN OO in V2 Sane Ga a pee Sion 38,007 || Hochelaga (included in 
UGens te AP eee cee « sam anki 42,751 43,425 Montreal Island) 
HG ATM Ae eas ROE Cerda e Cena ieee pte a a I 92,582 109 , 833 
(CatineaUaue: syrah a sce cere 85, 264 40,754 
Nova Scotia.................... 642,584 694,717 AD Leys act aor wike hccn ete 67,318 69,079 
PANTIAD OLS heared 6lFa tesa recesses 21,747 2VO5201 e Elunting donne ah. ese ko cas eee 13,457 14,278 
PATIEIG OMIS eA gel ite cis oes Aiea aj siete. 11,971 LS FOTO uM mLOCRVIlLe | Unigr ame As cee eens 13,507 15,724 
CapetBretonirars. vss. is waneas 120,306 125,478 || Jacques Cartier (included in 
ColehesterMh ss secs s eweb 31,536 34,640 Montreal Island) } 
Gumaberlandvatinc aces vsiesecxe 39, 655 39, 598 | JOMELLCE Bipot kee nace tee Olaool 40,706 
DIS DV sede Wet ateitits secede sis e crower 19,989 19, 869 Keamouraskak aascudoece5 «caer 26,672 27,817 
GUY SbOLOUB Nos ccs oe sles osc 14,245 £57802): ma Labelle vives. can ceoceec sete 27,197 28, 492 
LG EINES iis fn, 2 eer 162,217 HO F3013\\| lane bs. dealin ay. e.. ee cate 82,006 96,673 
PANIES (sete Metco cce «Ae s-oed atonoras 23,357 24, 889 ae StaJean tast.......hene 81,128 88, 278 
EMVGENESS) 9 ae eet. chs ac ace ielciecerm'ee 18,390 18,235 Ihac Sta Jean Westi.....2 mas 50,878 68, 400 
INES eve cr ein aie ccid as ove ae re 33, 183 Sl OLOulSeLADEAITION aan aacie cheno tee. 18,639 24,620 
AMen DUE Die eee tacene noes 33, 256 34,207 || L’Assomption....... SEN Sehcpcite 05 23, 205 28, 642 
PACUOUE A Aeetteereis . ese idetas 44 002 44,566 |} Laval (included in Ile Jésus) 
Guicensr ote. cota ar tannt 12,544 Degli pe LdONIS Sais Ao cece ecg aro he ake one roe 43, 625 46, 839 
Wichimiond tides. cee cae we ses 10,783 LOTOOL Hl Medi Islet: oh oma. Casne fee ce 22,996 24,047 
HPnelburneie wae ke ccaelesn 14,392 1456045) pOtbinisre haocoreeics-claesee oan 27,985 30,116 
WACKOTIA A ae latte oa cen Cases 8,217 8,185 MMaskinOng Gntisecciinn co ccecce 19,478 20,870 
SViarimloOutnwatctiesssaatced eet « 22,794 22,392 Matane tietet agin aves aeeen ss 64, 182 71,042 
(Mis Can Glo cireh eliiecse once chon 80,243 84,967 
MAtADEM Bey ne fc ee ee oe ee 83, 939 36, 085 
New Brunswick 515,697 504,616 | Méganticn oc gs sss cccsec oe dea! 45,325 53,028 
Eerie pe weetsiels Ck cise bone core 9,910 LORGAO aI eVLISGISQUOlicmancts cess oe oe = 24, 689 26,773 
Warleton.|aiacic. Sires eee te Volek te 22,269 23,073 Monbesilra aoc srouaee Share ec s : 17,520 18,670 
(GARLOGLG attektihe oc as ccc vee 25,136 24,497 || Montmagny................... 24,729 25, 969 
GIGUGESHEH Peet. dows oe ce cs 57, 489 645119) 1)" |MontmorenGys naeec- to cee ew. os 21,389 24,598 
LACE Tia Soh. Be | naam ee ee 26, 767 27,492 Montmorency No. 1......... 17,040 19, 863 
ings geee ee te. elses cakee 22,467 24, 267 Montmorency No. 2......... 4, 849 4,735 
Maclawaskalcain ss. dec< cla oes 34,329 36, 988 Montreal and Ile Jésus......... 1,358,075 | 1,577,063 
Northumberland 42,994 47 , 223 Need Gsusienrtr cays omc k oes cha te 87, 848 69, 410 
Miucensle seer estas aon 13, 206 12,838 Montreal Island............. 15820), 292 \1, 607608 
ELOStIP OUCH OL Area clenh tics piacisee « 36,212 SOEUR p Naplerville@-cncaasencsssesms ee. 9, 203 10,140 
See OUN TE Maen rcie wenn eho 74, 497 63392, eeNicolet ns asncsassok ote eee 30,385 31, 248 
SHOT gigs Oya an Sea re 9,322 LOFSST Wl PE ADINGAS inca wseres dese cee es 29,381 30,175 
MACLOLIA SE Retcrdaciccid cst soc 4s 18,541 195020 |i REOMGIAG. \. atte sneer. 68 oe ocloie eo 20,696 20,995 
Westniorlandi reais so05 ose + cas 80,012 SHAT PPOrtnelten eerie ne esc. eae e 43 , 453 46,098 
Morin 8 ten Athos cts ac esse 42,546 STROSS: I OUCDECS ac umtaotimeule seek nec cone 252, 890 288, 754 
etch eliotn aay os Gann oe he 30,80 36,086 
RICHINONG ager ade asec aerate 34,102 38, 641 
NPE OCE asin se ede s oats one 4,055,681 | 4,628,378 || Rimouski..................06: 53, 220 61,357 
PAIGE DIY of Slade vin sees 86,356 GO¥578) | a Rouville:s g4.0 aces do nes. eee. 19,506 22,083 
PSEPONGCUL Ma daes.cclec sacs eds 25, 872 2OtAT 4S PE SARICNAY Penna: aes donne ce cre. 42,664 57,364 
a Oe a ee ane 36, 957 A ADU a DeHOrd deca des. os Geol thee 43,722 48 665 
TSACOG Trae h os a'e estas warns es 19,224 20 F2A3e leu BherbrookOwdesess os oe cst 500 62,166 70,568 
PS EAUIGE, 5... Pastis oo 54,973 DIF0OG I GSoulanges, Seeds cnet cece cles 9, 233 9,736 
PSCAUMATNIOIS 0 ices ede ma neh os 38,748 42,691 LAMSLCUC, ATetame Seite cine. ace 34,642 35,319 
PRPC BAS Co ice 6 de cuss oceans 25,117 26, 203 Stmblyacinthewy.2:s savcecate« 38,101 40,302 
erbhier . seas ke. oss. Rineateeni es 24,717 AOSD ORI AAS UEOCAIY, Salaletel eras eca/h eceiearass 0 bs 28,702 34,054 
OA 41,121 43240. Il. “St. Maurice?...)cscoscsats cose. 93, 855 102,050 


1 Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 2 Includes New Quebec district. 
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4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956—concluded 


Province and County or Division 


Quebec—concluded 

RErnIS CANIN SUC santas ecu creielster=| els 
TEIMISCOUStA cache oes ace te ole 

Riviere auslsoup eras. eee 

NEMISCOUSNA Ss. ccf) dooce 
WPerne bonne wera cess err acter sree 
Wiati Gretta ate, ccuceter ican sedate 
Wercheres aac cr tare 
IWiolle douches Bohs toenail eserctis 


IBTUCes a ateerieic cfs ate nee ne a 


ron venaciaw stack secre see ee 
Glengantyereron.siaes wae cee 
Crrenwvllleme wets nee ene 
Gagan eth 6 ae emtar a hein eens 
Iekmkcliwatelwetencue noonouseo 6 
aliinunbonecaeccciccmce ere: 
IELAlGOnt ees eae ek te ener 


ERUIrONe toaeeer ete ee oe eee 


CCAS Srey eat ae cae eee 
Lennox and Addington......... 
Dincoligvawasncen cee tion 


INGriolle Uy cattounes ole ieee 


REGUS kc 2 cb nee eee oc Se ee 
Pert hii area ketones ae Cente 
eter bOrougi ano. alec ne 
Resco ttre anacoen omen ee 
Rrince Hdwardaca eee eee 
Rainy Rivietaauqesccaee ane eee 
RGNITG Wisk taniscac hectare 


SUCIOUI 4s ot erga ete 
A Moe il epimers Soules dacdacss 
AD boul ehaaNhliahewhn kode SAE AGO G6 
WHCLOMIG sitar thee choc on ot 


Wieland track ascric ace eee 
Wellington nacwtacsoc othe aes 
Wientworbhcc vies ie kone asc 


York 


MAnNICODAEA Gy eG oc dears roars 


Division No. 1 
Division No. 2 
Division No. 3 


1 Includes district of Patricia. 


1951 


No. 


55, 102 
65, 550 
87, 375 
28, 175 
67, 437 
17,378 
17,729 
18,153 
16,071 


64,496 


776,541 
23,861 
38,971 
22,870 


Province or Territory 


15,036 
52, 453 
330, 130 
40,791 
19,565 
58, 875 
19,311 
25,101 
23,357 
24,537 
23,499 
12,492 
45 , 692 


831,728 
35, 481 
34,714 


939,501 
28,317 
67,694 
27, 667 
13, 182 
39,055 

177,441 
40,217 
57,513 
19, 496 
70,677 

235, 475 
39, 886 
46,638 
14,443 
61, 800 


1,165,210 
27,628 
60, 060 
77, 686 
649 , 238 
215,003 
41, 823 
18, 247 
40, 276 
20, 854 
14,395 


9,096 


1956 and Division 
No. 
Manitoba—concluded 
57,661 JD YK eriN end Sa ipgant Goauodone 
68, 362 Divasion INOworee ees oer: 
89,461 Division INGwGncae eee tesa 
28,901 DiviasionNor ls. a ete 
81,329 Division INOA8iae- 26 oo csis ae ee 
22,625 Division Nowo pee sissies re 
205908, li @Divasions Now OSs sree 
18,774 ives Ne FE erat Mane Gieti 
16,616 LVISION INOS ea aceee dec crs 
Di vaSionaNoekione aceon 
Divisione NO 4 ees ee 
Bhavenes Division INGA SRY Re eek see: 
77,992 Divisione NOal Gass cane creer: 
42,070 
ee Baskatchew ane Pen etien Ades ta 
15,569 De Ne Weare Open 
16.978 ivision No. 2................ 
35° 997 Division INGO he tae ces 
59 114 Division INO A SEs haere 
246.901 Division ING Dae eleesees 
76534 Division ING< Glatt oss cre teint ory 
18.693 Division INOS Te aah. Se ee 
20" 563 Division INGESME. oe see eke 
60° 971 Division INOS Orie Ses pene 
26067 Division INO LOS. acid hoe cesta 
8'012 Division INGE Lee Dares Fees 
68.297 Division INOTeL 2B eee eae hs 
83° 745 Division INO Steir aemoas cake 
51.728 Division INI tel RP nite cereale 
47’ 156 Division INGE DAs ae ern aidne 
85 362 Division INGE GRE. eee oe ae 
89939 Division ING oes coe 
38’ 025 DivasioneNGswl Gants ener 
43,077 
21,611 Alberta. s..ttegak..> caterer 
1195740 |e cee ar of 
11,060 ivision Osi Rviaicee ne caven exes a)iscw gh4ue 
DIVASION NO. cee nia. soe tere: 
190, 897 Divisi 
95 134 ivision No. 8.........+.+++.- 
60. 452 Division INOMA RE aaron eres 
46.122 | Division IN OSED Pes cesboteocisteneraat 
38018 Division No. 6...........+.-.. 
108 440 Division INOe: 1 fe Ae eee onc ia oes 
65 228 Division IN‘OMS tan. ets eles: 
98° 095 Division ING FOREN RE fea eins 
83° 108 Division No. 10............... 
55 057 Division INO. hee ee ae 
67/981 Division IN OLg1 Dee. Soames ae 
26 291 Division IN Gr loeee. Seet ners womens 
21° 145 Division INO a. Sart 2s eee 
25 483 Division @Nowl Of meee seas 
78,245 
18,994 | British Columbia.............. 
127,016 Dicision Now 
56, 452 Diicion ORB ahpererenslsbismacth ov seababecs 
141 975 ivision No. 2.....-...+++++5 
122° 890 Division INOS Mic cs sence 
50 264 Division NOW4 i. «0.0.05 os <5: 
28° 948 Division No. 5,..........-+++: 
148°774 Division IN Ost Gis vies eo aces tutors 
149° 606 Division INOA ee ite rere 
75 691 Division IN GES Pome Be ca 
316 238 Eon ae Hi 1 SE eC ae 
1, 440,601 LVISIONSN Ost) Ome srters cteaidaas 
850,040 | Yukon Territory............... 
24, 888 
39,118 


22,520 ||Northwest Territories......... 


16,004 


1956 


No. 


14, 630 
60, 568 
368,724 
45,923 
22,171 
72,639 
18, 928 
24,567 
23, 666 
24; 188 
22,581 
12,365 
52,564 


880, 665 
36,948 
33, 929 
29,686 
17,386 
47,000 

132, 849 
58, 448 
39, 643 
52,931 
35, 903 

102,715 
28, 484 
32,972 
54,971 
82,502 
45,339 
29,049 
19,910 


1,123,116 
34, 496 
74,991 
30, 426 
14/294 
38, 120 

237, 886 
40,214 
64,168 
17,239 
71,500 

323,539 
44,947 
45,033 
15,846 
70, 417 


1,398, 464 
30, 584 
65,615 
84, 871 

767,921 
256, 355 
54,304 
21,022 
60, 067 
37,211 
20,514 


12,190 


19,313 
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Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres.—The growth of Canadian cities 
with populations of over 30,000 from 1951 to 1956, together with the years of their 


incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 5. 


All incorporated cities, towns and villages 


having populations of 1,000 or over in 1956 are listed in Table 8. 


5.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 30,000 at the 1956 Census, with 
Comparable Data for 1951 


Year of Population 
Incor- 
City and Province poration 
as 
City 1951 1956 
No. No. 
BrantiordsOnt).:... 2... 1877 36,727 51,869 
@alvary MAltaes .s.2.5;; 1893 129,060 181,780 
Edmonton, Alta......... 1904 159,631 226, 002 
Fort William, Ont....... 1907 34,947 39, 464 
Guelphs Onbecc. <\.45.-. 1879 27,386 33, 860 
HallifaxsiNeSaor.. jc... 1841 85, 589 93,301 
Harailtons Onts&...4.i5... 1846 208, 321 239, 625 
FlullsQuene. dees. stb. 1875 43 , 483 49 , 243 
Jacques Cartier, Que....} 1951 22,450 Sonor 
iKingstony Ontiiis. Wet sa 1846 33, 459 48,618 
Kite hen etn Onbahevarcacse> 1912 44, 867 59, 562 
Sbachine, eQues 4... 5 sass 1909 Gite 34,494 
condourk@nteses. i oso. 1855 95,343 | 101,693 
Monetons NeBacs. ..s ce: 1890 27,334 36,003 
Montreal, Que........... 1832 | 1,021,520 | 1,109,439 
New Westminster, B.C..} 1860 28,639 31,665 
Oshawa Ont: eae. .- 1924 41,545 50, 412 
Ottawa cOntss as eaca 1854 202,045 | 222,129 
Peterborough, Ont...... 1905 38, 272 42,698 
PortsAnthur Ont. =. 25) 1907 31,161 38, 136 


Year of Population 
Incor- 
City and Province poration |—---——_—_—_—_—__— 
as 
City 1951 1956 
No. No. 

Quebeck@uet x. ohne. 1832 164,016 | 170,703 
Regina’ Saskye..ica0.< es 1903 71,319 89,755 
St. Catharines, Ont...... 1876 37,984 39,708 
Sant JOhnwiNeB ie aes a. 1785 50,779 52,491 
bend OlantsemUNM secs 1888 52,873 57,078 
St. Laurent, Que......... 1955 20, 426 38, 291 
Sarnia eOnteeeme ack sere ea: 1914 34,697 43,447 
Saskatoon, Sask......... 1906 53, 268 72, 858 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....} 1912 32,452 37,329 
Sherbrooke, Que......... 1875 50,543 58, 668 
SudlourysOniteans ce es 1930 42,410 46, 482 
Sydney,Ncoeeee te 1904 31,317 32,162 
Toronto wOnteneck ease 1834 675,754 | 667,706 
Trois Riviéres, Que...... 1857 46,074 50, 483 
Vancouver,BC... 6. sex 1886 344, 833 365, 844 
Verdun eGhueagce secu 1912 77,391 78, 262 
Victorias Bi Ce lees tose o 1862 51,331 54,584 
Windsor: iOnteer, cic 2. 1892 120,049 121,980 
Winnipeg, Man........... 1873 235,710 | 255,093 


For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban 


communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. The total 
population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1956, with the comparable figure 
from the 1951 Census covering the same area as in 1956, is shown in Table 6. In this table 
the metropolitan area has been named after the largest city of the urban group. 


6.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas at the 1956 Census, with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1951 


Population Population 
Metropolitan Area Metropolitan Area ——---— 
1951 1956 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
eicary, Altt:os. sss... 5055s 140, 645 200, 449>!] Saint John, N.B.............. 78,337 86,015 
ag are PPS Pes eA te cr Stadobn awn Ads. nat siceeass 67,313 77,991 
PA Kire NS as ona eS Vata t 133,931 164, F 1.358.028 
Parsilton, Ont:............... 272,327 este oe ee ee BLS Ne HE 
Wancouvervs.Cre i .c5 oe) 561,960 665,017 
Pondon, Ont s.....2-.ses ces. 128,977 154, 453 : : 8 985 195 447 
Montreal, Que................ 1,395,400 | 1,620,758 || Victoria, B.C................ 108, , 
Ottawa, Ont s.....0.....55: 292, 476 345,460 | Windsor, Ont......-......... 163,618 185, 865 
SOE DEC TOUR iat cuca cuiecienn 274, 827 309,959 || Winnipeg, Man............... 354, 069 409,121 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated cities, towns and villages in Canada 
by size group is given in Table 7 for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. 


7._Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, by Size Group, Census Years 
1941, 1951 and 1956 


eS eS SS  S 00800—00€0Ooaoaoaoaonaom™=—™—™—™—=™=* 


19411 1951 1956 

Size Group P.C. P.C. P.C. 

Popu- of Popu- of Popu- of 
Number lation Total Number lation Total Number lation Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 
Ohne AUK etdaoanosoneeooc 2 | 1,570,464 | 13.65 2 | 1,697,274 |} 12.11 2741455) CekeOD 

Between— 

400,000 and 500,000...... — — — _ — — = _ 
300,000 and 400,000...... — a — 1 | 344,833 2.46 1| 365,844 2.28 
200,000 and 300,000...... 2 497,313 4.32 3 646,076 4,61 4 942, 849 5.86 
100,000 and 200,000...... 4 577, 356 5.02 4 572,756 4.09 4 576, 156 3.58 
50,000 and 100,000...... 7 508, 808 4,42 9 588 , 436 4,20 12 769,323 4.78 
25,000 and 50,000...... 19 | 605,805 5.26 24 | 802,380 5.73 27 | 929,624 5.78 
15,000 and 25,000...... 20 377,505 3.28 34 636,713 4.54 43 853,341 D201 
10,000 and 15,000...... 24 296,195 Pacis 29 347, 410 2.48 44 527, 802 3.28 
5,000 and 10,000...... 74 510, 429 4.44 100 720,077 5.14 ula l¢e 830, 289 5.16 
3,000 and _5,000...-.. 91 348, 709 3.03 119 457,492 Sead 130 497,818 3.10 
1,000 and 3,000...... 337 | 561,019 4.88 409 | 698,092 4,98 450 | 772,013 4,80 
Underal: 000ee22e. ober 1,060 | 398,813 3.47 || 1,049 | 429,683 3.07 1,039 | 448,922 2.76 
Totals) st. .-ecucrne 1,640 | 6,252,416 | 54.34 || 1,783 | 7,941,222 | 56.68 1,873 | 9,286,126 | 57.75 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Of the 1,873 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest census, 
(June 1, 1956) 834 had a population of 1,000 or over. These are listed alphabetically by 
province in Table 8 with their 1956 populations and comparative figures for 1951. 
8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 

by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951 


Nors.—Provincial capital cities are marked by asterisk (*). 


nn EEE 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— Prince Edward Island— 

IBY ie JRYO) Ove ISIS wlan domo 1,222 1,306 || *Charlottetown...............-.. 15, 887 16,707 
BUEZOO. io aoe .00s + nde giegne + ne mnens 891 1.138 Wig MON ta GUC se, Pelrige aicres votes ge) oe 1,068 1,152 
WBULIne serseetertees cotta errs 796 1,116 IEdPya QO ENE) nesmdans on eacomecin ctor 1 1,422 
@arbonealieees ast oke eect pees Oo, 001 3,955 SOUTISHOS Phe seiaic A atarererctels techie eres 1,183 1,449 
Channel-Port aux Basques....... 2,634 3,320) Spring Park. nc 2... ce 4050s trie 1 1,370 
@larenvillesse neers eee 1 LP LO5 nl @Strminerside sencrccccctecarctermnenreres 6,547 7,242 
Gomenm Brookes. ese eer: 2 23, 225 
D252) BF ieee coun o oe ap CaIsoD a 2,655 3,481 ||Nova Scotia— 
ORO a rete Se cg Fe sea eit astorosee 1,078 Lee 84st) SArinersbeemtetr. ereurs Gavel nereie teenie 9,870 10,301 
COUbUNG: Seine aioe oie one: 867 IG i kerio ira gessonenconoonoul oc 3,196 3,592 
Hreswa telnet cist sae cients anne 810 1 O48: BEEWICK fete crc. re nae ee anette 1,045 1,134 
Grandi Bank eri reek 2,148 DRL LBielolxe ton siauenoos oanoneaccosce 1,038 1,041 
Harbour Gracere cade cea ut! 2yool 2 H4bal IBridsewater.n ce sete terres « 4,010 4,445 
Wie WASWODGC ie etecercrelernaratesiete eles 15248 DA OTB AN, AG AT SO ce te hele otenane ee eeatetetaearact vers = Pols 1,261 
Mary Stow se veils deere: 1 PeAGOUY WD aTUMO WL catet cteterne cletereictetersrarre 15,037 21,093 
Mount Pearl Park-Glendale..... 1 S079 | Dig Wyse eae eerie teheteratones 2,047 2,145 
PIA Cen ba shire siecrerte ctimekecerertorertn 6148 17233 dll el OMOINION pee etre teeiekerseretrort tetra 3,143 2,964 
St. wAnthon yee. ea. 2 sea ws oes 1,380 A261 Glace Bay Sich he-ned cisseisais 25, 586 24,416 

+ St: slohin Ses etek oo ea. da vaeurecins 52,873 Di Ogos leet AURA X nota meer ame ae crsse pele orien 85, 589 93,301 
St sbawrencess secdudend. cisreira< 1,451 1, 837 LEE Mebiej ole \ a iniats (cinema a Ooae oF ibaa 1,298 
Stephenvillecs.\ scm ae dectae i 3, 762 In Viet CSS). 0 noson. see eins= = ae 2,360 2,026 
Wi Dang’. oud. citi tel aca choaeieninaies 6, 460 7,873 Kentville. sea sea. cone cimastaiis 4,240 4,937 
Wesley-villeemacws. an nconcee. 1,304 1,313 IETVErpOOl scene foe e atneisietetere s « 3,535 3,500 


WiNGSOT 5... tssternvett toss) a, sterel soe) sek 3,674 4.1520 || @Bockeport,., a2. gna « sna Rep Ric 1,225 1,207 


For footnotes, see end of, table, p. 186. 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia—concluded 
WOOWISDUTE aces eascia cdlahen ees 
WAUNON DET eee cae dc Cele tees ovate 
MINOUG SAVE. casictees creates os 
Wirdletoneec es oc ciclo ces lelees 
WEAVE VOU Satie « cloeitslas aisle ot ale els 
INE Wr GIASZOW ie. slaw sels ce sets 
New. Wateriord.. i.ic..0cc0ccee's 
Worth SVANCY .. ostue.cees deae es 
COXEORG eer a ees ond ce eitee s 

PICLOM ere tee eee ori oie cinco toces 

Portoliawikespuryicsce. cts ccs s 

DIELDUTTION Re aaa tse oe doitecs 

Sprig nib terns decease es: 


DV GREW EE tails oe sosleredes 
SVONEVA MINES: ccleo ce tee iss 
SURENGON ee hee es tee sndieeeett 
2g Seats SS Boerner 


New Brunswick— 
Pat Harsh See eee eck cer atte nek 


PHALUSDI CoG ede nani neice ese slee ss 
1 DYES) YER 35 ge SNS 


DUAL NOG gis a dete celn isis vies ee fs 
MOUNTOWa ee ocelot see ee 
NEON COR Tee aiecin. cekeletaere citi ele Ste 


Ste GeOntee tre: cole Soren clots 
SUM MCONALG.-> <2. ore eee 
OLA LEP MOMs heen cc tonke teraie otetoleneiets 
POM WIN ee as natalie de oheiaicietsfcles 


cette 2 ea AEE SAO 


Quebec— 
PNEGON VALCO Mec © oi. cieienecaloleretat lahore 


[Neat TUS ee Se Ae ee 


PA ETSY LORY taraiccletsts eee val eles 
PRMPITTA CIO caters ee olaiel se eta lve solders 
racotvillork cee 7.28 i< OI 
Baie OOMELUS. . = kee eee een 
Baie de Shawinigan............. 
SAIS CE MI TROC Tl ialakaceleloteietvie « «las 


For foot notes, see end of table, 


1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


p. 186. 


BRIG eee ee aot oristit se ontetalals 


(BOUrlamMaquentessdcnads cldvsetdclas 
Brompton villey... fskavacs arr. 
STOWMSD ULE sie. ost heratiel os totonersiavateks 
Buckingehanae ¢ 66 4eassptod tandee 
Cabanoe trees. otra ead wate 


Campbell st Bay <ticicascciectatns 
Wap nates soo tcc htop aerctoaare 
Cap de la Madeleine............. 
@ausaposca lean «cosas wage eaatde 
Cham blvets cers ccades aa sane. 
Whambordsqaacd sks so wadaae nee: 
ChandlerMNrw «6 hasoas exec nade: 
@harlemagnel s os acacia 
SlrarlesHour sy: As <isc-osvelsrerdhareveisvess 
Charmy eens aaaa as ane: 
CHACCAU MUAY Ens os solace avec. 
Chateauguay Heights........... 
CinboucadmMatee sis aas ascewanwncn 
C@hicoutiniitese 4: = deacinina dace 
@iieoutimieNs 2s daca cna 
Clermont ints saathesus- Sie dgraayeensans 


Wontrecoeure ves ac aasiaeaeasare 
Wookshireee 15-8 foci visors oe 


Crabtreo syn Ssoshiseoeearamecner 
AD Sera Valle MONS ibe cuattes hve esnecceacensventuaes 
Deschaillons sur St. Laurent... 

Deschambault LIE ep ne Rey share 


UD OrION AM te okie cerca eeteelvorngielorvsis 
Dorval...... Sense coaeen araae 


DUP AE USM es. Be eces she estes Leilene ayoveees 
HUIS GAT EUS hae eo ak rcrters eleneyouonolssets 
East Broughton Station......... 
FET pre n a Taa ares tee ea eke kale Woke veverauspoiciens 


OFC StVALIOME Ric. o-ote reacstisevilyacsiotoness 
Bort: Charinol vic ostersia.k ever srrarsnors 
ort! COulon ge: ion. be croneisrasone ezouexene 
RRARPO 8 RE in fore ancdpncrevai o/ebnio m oisiarm 


ee 


le eycayojaiites¥6 WA aoe Aen OER eee 
LET COLIN Ore Ge feet a-aaenitedversconsiers 
Hébert ville Station cscicveiescievstevers 
PERIRA SOT ee es osteo towepavecckchahexs 


ee ee 


1951 1956 

No. No. 
2,0155| 2,381 
2,073 2,212 
1,352 1,363 
2,992 3, 966 
1,959 2,431 
3395 3,504 
1,086 1,142 
2,800 3,685 
787 1,648 
1,583 3,911 
2,460 3,018 
2,025 2,316 
8,238 3,412 
6,129 6,781 
2,594 2,350 
1,514 1,281 
975 1,029 
1,642 1,954 
18, 667 22,943 
2,609 2,957 
2,160 2,817 
1,070 1,091 
2hal0 3,338 
1, 856 2,428 
5,734 8,202 
3,300 3,639 
2,240 3,265 
627 1,146 
1 1,262 
23,111 24,878 
3, 966 6,446 
2,027 2,628 
6,341 6, 492 
1,485 1,662 
1,209 1,315 
1,083 5,914 
3,138 3,772 
4,431 5,242 
983 1,103 
2,092 2,296 
1,185 1,266 
954 1,002 
1,169 1,680 
2,145 2,473 
4,307 5,079 
3,663 4,147 
2,413 3,089 
5,293 14,055 
14,341 26, 284 
1,275 1,606 
1,485 1,144 
3,714 4,239 
1 1,060 
4,926 5, 843 
1,660 1,891 
709 ibis 
1,636 1,885 
1,431 1,633 
1,692 2,194 
Lipa 8,423 
8,097 9,964 
21,989 27,095 
932 1,024 
11,089 14,023 
3,379 4,417 
1,069 1,277 
3,260 4,355 
283 1,762 
1,038 1,214 
1,283 1,549 
925 1,289 
43,483 49,243 
2,806 2,995 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,009 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
Mp ereviill eRe: crate. ove on keeerooceas 5,185 
IEVRCLTO Gee eine aroioen: 2,0085 
slemMalione eee. taccave sorter 482 
VaCGuest@artier . comecsonie ascii: 22,450 
VOUESU CC Mee oie a: c tence n arcu eovsvesoranoieee 16,064 
VOM ULET Otis ore cc. aslo snes beh erousboconsuorsts 21,618 
GENO ATIVE a. sotosraaniee tease: 9,895 
IG OWLCOMIEE neers oh veverccusralassrevononee 1,094 
Babellet Gres. weirs nsee 1,003 
VA Dordsaseloutio seermcemeoee 4,604 
SRE DAUM OMe ctnscceivocticeee 1,622 
gt @ WT OW ts rere ctecaieloverseersiensiol oats Pot Te 
A CIUTe ey. ret cok cadets cdekevses/ ots 6,179 
Wa COlles erckuttes seas Pos: deudinactactaenc 1,055 
anGuadclotpemreet accent: 132i 
Mab Mia laces waste i orac.ccaoureveveyarns 2,466 
1bfsh TEfey geo 2) 3 teas cen oe ren en rr aCe isa 
ape titeeeivmlene wale iencieccrerer 7405 
bawleralriomente ee tic .chccveuce oe 4,058 
We eEROVACLON CC stores cre) actersucisleicucien? 2,693 
ea Salle eee veges, baa deccacscy nateynocetiouwes 11,633 
DEY ROCH MRED A Lena Co Aen ere enero 2,744 
IGLA SSOP TONE eRe elect 2,688 
aU GUSH Oy eps oksiarsuatnxsaiererer 9,538 
(Waurenticl ester mete en ask 1,465 
EAUZON' AR es Tee eo ekre ee 9,643 
Mavalidesubapldestascemiennist 4,998 
awl Wisner. ohnicaharaeeree 1,935 
ee MOy Nein fets. cio eitosscdedcoesorere 4,078 
Mennoxvalleecreern eee eon 2,895 
Ecbpiphaniemresera- eccrine 2,462 
TG GTEy epee aS, oe Se isibicnree cinerea 1,194 
lifeMa lee 0 Ao ee POE COAL ote oy 13, 162 
LAnICTe Ate eee eos oe eae 949 
Maiislet vallery sects vase sack 830 
Te slesVierterees cst cacreseuecirtthen: 1 
Monguewil@es sce eeiacoieniiesien 11,103 
orettevillesw.ca- tr rceieice 4,382 
Mouse vailles nck eeepc nt 4,088 
Puce villeter ec vd tak aie 1,059 
PSV SUG Sree sec ok bao eee: 961 
MA CaATIC Bem ncre tact ne 1,123 
Mackavivillece.'s. - ei einer 6,494 
ALOR. AO oes cEPe core a 12,423 
IM atlartiCh tent tine beetle Lie 5,983 
IMisintwalkis-eee oer ce oct eer 3, 835 
MaplexGromerwencmacmecrkisccee 847 
Marieville ae veo. ian dacavtien 33,177 
MASSON Ree foc hotel ne eke genes 1,475 
IMAC ane semi ciecrais Dacoeersigiekediowanr ives 6,345 
IMcMastenvallencectmceemnccisccien: 1,509 
IM Grantie tite nck do asec Onin 6,164 
Melochevillese eA mas ase ost 1,300 
IMiastagsin teeter ct ccnten 2,298 
Montebellowears .meiacasnen 1,397 
Monty Olitteercasces ee cececinece 4,938 
Montelauniews..c ocmaracianekin a 4,701 
Montimarniviannes wecce mince 5,844 
Montmorencyaceadeeeneent cneine 5,817 
Montreal 0.0: otha eee eee 1,021,520 
Mion treacle foc tockace wore Abas 
MontrealaNeare..eeiccsaticace an 14,081 
Montreal (Sh omict cn earn ocintan 4,214 
MontrealiWieetacce oases eens ae PA 
MountiRoyalteyceiscetice cee A352 
Mirdochvilless .-oescineeiter er 1 
Napier valletetis 02 vatican ase 1,356 
IN atrdvalle Macs ©.cmciaominies 1,430 
INICOLGt Fe Fe cc k ota 4,084 
INGrand awe. ee aceasta eee 9,672 
Normandine sneer eee 1,678 
Notre Dame d’ Hébertville...... 1,285 
Notre Dame de Lorette......... 2,516 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 186. 


1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Quebec—continued 

Notre Dame de Portneuf........ 1,144 
Notre Dame du ac... 6. sens: 1,364 
Ormstowiehncs cree nee 1,233 
@Outremonte rc. ceoseae 30,057 
iPaninesuvillesy;s: peeerecmeceaecr 1,024 
Parent: soeicte< ts cee se eraeean 1,255 
Pierrevillewiaxe «sects seienc one 1,448 
PIN COUTURE 8s Ruck erates ree 521 
Plessisvall Om fears: eres cco 5,094 
RomteanGatinealessenemea ere 3,874 
Pointe dublsice atc Cen e 1,105 
Pointe aux Trembles............ 8,241 
Pomte: Clainen pees ieee 8, 753 
IPOntEROUGCN ert a te in en eee 2,413 
Pont *Vid Ute ted ones treo 5,129 
iRorteA redeemed sta mie eee 3,937 
IP TICE... ead Oe Merete see 2,810 
Prin cev allem! pacik « ctotereet eae eae 1,967 

Quebec ieee ses «oe teeter e aes 164,016 
Miebec'Wrerkiek «cw ee.< eres. .loneke 7,295 
Raw Conc ie. cacicatan ate cn tees 1,912 
IRiGhelicumeees «ck ase ene ee 1,129 
VIG HIMONGMERE. ascste ts seers oye enero 3,471 
RIG a UG EAP EIN hoc arise aaine erent 1,579 
RGMOUSKINE Seats arrays eieroene te «nee 11,565 
Rimouskashrver ce merece ee 889 
Rivaereidesibrairies)..0 se. «eee 4,072 
Rivierekaumeoup wees cece ee ice 9,425 
RavaererduiMouline.cs. a. lee 2,685 
Robertsonwillete seme cee eee 665 
Roberval trac acbte ace tei 4,897 
Roclkelslandige ocre cee es 1,646 
ROU YR EPS cst tcmretereudaics 14, 633 
ROR OLO Mew ake « rete onsen cera cael 459 
Roxtonvlialisitcmceeres cor eaer nn 945 
StepaA dele: 6 teeta. coe eis 961 
SteAcapitwillense pee memes 922 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.......... 5,169 
Sta#Ambroisenee tite. cen, eee 1,032 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré........... 1,827 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........... 3,342 
StsAnselme seed certs tcc 991 
St. Antoine des Laurentides..... 1 
SteBasilesSe sree seo oe eee 1,347 
Ste Casinaime den ne Mek scien cree 1,334 
Stx@ ésaires oe wane onesie 1,658 
StaCoeunde Marie... . nace. + ence 1,061 
Stes. Croixeee Reach on Gemneeae 1,080 
SteCOvrillomewrcnen eras tecee 1,189 
Stem WOroumeen nett sar tenes 726 
Sliel PLU AE Oh cearmmisioneic mocomitin cacicicas © 1,5965 
Besimile son sieve aeeiee el cise 174155 
Str nailienmee. tote ca ee 1,651 
Stawustachess seer top ra ete 2,615 
St. Eustache sur le Lac.......... Sect 
St. Félicien..... ee ARM os is: 2,656 
Ste HelixeGesValoisees sees ree 1,201 
Stes oy. eeeten wane) een ee 5, 236 
Us Huleence seh... hose 902 
St. Gabriel de Brandon......... 2,661 
Ste. Geneviéve de Pierrefonds... 1,322 
St. Georges (Beauce Co.)....... 2,657 
St. Georges (Champlain Co.).... 1,148 
St. Georges W. (Beauce Co.).... 2,691 
Sta Hilaire cance esac a ier 1,436 
Susliyvacint verre wean 20, 236 
Sty laces eee core 1,729 
StI CATIO NN ctki meron str suanes acs 19,305 
St. Jean de Boischatel........... 1,297 
SUB CER Na Tit ean a Ros wag due ec 
St. Jér6me (Lac St. Jean Co.)... 1,480 
St. Jér6me (Terrebonne Co.).... 17,685 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)......... 2,417 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 

St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.)... 2, 122 2; 20S i) PA lstonk: Wes 26.5 cea den canoe 1,987 2,426 
St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue... 1,334 INAS I Sl MATIN ONbE ee 5 cht plvecmevoaecne 2,672 2,960 
Sts Joseph’de'sorell.s:..5 0.4.25 3,349 SOU ls | eA erstDUrg va.. coeknenleenetere 3,638 4,099 
DGMMOVILCE ti. cet kek nr oe 1, 453 IE GISE | SRATRDrIOM eae ae cack selene ee 4,381 5,137 
DLA Orb pas os oa oa ea ees 8,615 EDwae Salt MAY CLOL Ce Oh 8 5 ois te connie erehrctecs os 1,088 1,124 
SGeeLAULEN hee so Lie eat bbhead 20, 426 38,291 VANITOTAY A een nes RN cern iment cits 3,358 3,957 
St. Mare des Carriéres.......... 2,351 tO Ua PAV GES er ae a icc teers larseneto cre 3,483 4,201 
Stew Martone eos ce kes weet 2,431 SOG ST SOB ANCTOL See tees Ax ok crs ana ent ee 1,334 1,669 
DPieilartimurete eee ces 1 6,440 Barrie. i eee a traiics Pantset een reetiee 12,514 16,851 
St ae (Montreal Island).... 10, 539 2400 t MADLY: SD ON te oo 628 evacee neice 1,218 1,366 
Shee Notleec te tates oe taad 830 1410279|| FeBeamsviallesses env ccc canewiom ake 2,198 
St. eee AC ETRE PIE ee te 1,197 5283.9] PMBCAVELLONM Cease « delecitnt erro 1,048 1,099 
tepeascalen yeh a ile, oni aah cie 1,736 19620 SiBelle Rivertct. nceenrk-n. eee 1,431 1,814 
DUO Sten Fee yo ot ait ant 1,182 1,228 Bellevillennee +233 cites hs 19,519 20,605 
St. Pierre (Montreal Island)..... 4,976 Oa Ogi peblen hens rst srry eevee otc 2,459 2,844 
ie RApOReleee.. Ae um eALE Senne 955 1,059 slind Riverek s.ceek hed. 745372 3,633 
Ste RAVYMONs) 2. oboe ek 3,139 S002 a = Bobeaye@eoned: oo i0h tases eu es 1,207 1,242 
Steen eeeer.:c-a cas chews 1,845 2,303 IBOltOnME Perce teehee. 4d 820 1,093 
Bite asghio tt oi. .kicschiralelohren 1,038 Wl 2e| Se Bowrnanvallee.... ce ican ine 5,430 6,544 
Ce PE OSCM tee. Sa. palkviGneenme 3,660 DO08 ft © BYACEDTIGRG sy een case's ier Sans 2,684 2,849 
St. Sauveur des Monts.......... 1,066 LRSN6 al = Bradlord Metin. cn tekken 1,483 2,010 
SOO LUD COMME cc hd. tt Keacisr, Brotets 1,103 eA a ee Bram ptonencna cake acid uh eee 8,389 12,587 
She MMS CLEU LU, natn isi remiss 1,468 1,499 IBrantiOrd here ono Seek 36,727 51, 869 
ve octal Mog ci Oa ae ae 7,038 S700 PERU ODOEG ED 4, ah sarah even ears 1,137 1,402 
Dp dl NRC UR a Ie a en ees en 2,856 3, 183 Brighton eves eo een heaton 1,967 2,182 
mt. Vancent/de.Paul® .c-s%0.% 0): 1 CRIS44 Mi Broclksvallememt: ewe puke 1). 12,301 13,885 
ROVADCO as Ge ei cak alee islstl: 2,220 2,281 Cae tha is te CR SAA 2,024 
pchettervillewe s..: seek ireciecuewsnh 16324] Burling tons ete cee Ghatak 6,017 9,127 
Scotstowmi masa cksliovnhht ctor 1,350 15347 1" ‘Burlington Beach... < 2,827 3,314 
CTNE LETT OM Me och chic letclelaeista 1,686 Chol He CANCGONI Re oes Coke Shae el GS 1,681 2,078 
Se: 2 oy Oe 1, 866 5,592 || Campbellford................... 3,235 3,425 
Shawinigan East................ 1 2,451 Capreol Wein aaah bien 2,002 2,394 
Shawinigan Walls. ............... 26, 903 282597 il Cardinal eee twee eek cael ke 1,782 1,994 
Shawinigan South............... 6,637 105947 41 “Carleton: Places... ....0h' 0.66045 4,725 4,790 
Shaw vallemecesc tan on ws. unaeter 1,159 1,281 @asselima nce sank aoe ean 1,158 1,241 
MHETDTOOKEs 1 30. as eeens beeicteens 50,543 5876684] Cha thamberxsose cheek ok 21,218 22,262 
Sillery)< Penne. conch kes Gees 10,376 NS p1O4 eC helmstordors «ct Lk weed earee 1,210 2,142 
Orel Moe ey aS ack Latches hk 14,961 16,476 Chesley ieee. cane kihe kek 1,672 1,629 
Stanstead Plain... .........054. 995 iba = 'Chestervillestes, se occ Ack en 1,094 1,169 
AEDUON Ameen cs ee ee Ln bis 1,389 1,407 LP Pa wan eeenr oe meee ke erate 1,762 2,039 
EE ACOUSSACT Me Go mants fhe Shag woe’ 1,064 1,066 Clinton thts re ke oe nn eh i 2,547 2,896 
plemmiscaming e's. coccak aaa etae 2,787 AAS eg O72) o\ | a ae i ga ee 2,230 2,367 
Mempletont 532k es seas eee ee ey alys 2415 lie COWOUTE: seek reek vas bin hee 7,470 9,399 
eherrebonne ees ...<bstess tose os 3,200 AS OOF Nl SCochranewenses = 23 ber she ceeaeee 3,401 3,695 
pMhetiord Mies)... 6.6Go. nn ecko 15,095 19,511 Colborne seas tse seen 1,108 1,240 
PRAITS OMe ia ne eee eet ces Bee 1,973 27024 | @Collingwoods ss: .tc2sc6.e0cs eee 7,413 7,978 
PULACY MAN a ter tae ee Sake 3, 8478 GR5427t Coniston teenie Rene aeeen 2,292 2,478 
erin geONCHION Stee eae aie ek 751 108351 Copper Cliff shacscc sass cuee eee 3,974 3,801 
RIS PIS CNOS! fo c'n. ale ois Gs 'e0'd was 3 3,537 4,039 Cornwall eek ne eer ck ecoimines 16,899 18,158 
LOIS MRIVIOTOSs 33 oN siss os veces 5 46,074 50, 483 oo Beach A eeice tansacmatd 1,204 1,850 
Wal Davidterk. 0 sua eerie 2 940 1016.5 ID Elinice UE es on See nd eek ah 2,017 3,002 
VEU ILO) 2 ne ae en 8,685 9,876 icseronte WEN eae Ne cheat hie 1522 1,729 
Walléerdonction....022.0h.6cews ees 1,279 1,340 Dresdentweeenks stece ted tase ones 2,052 2,260 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de)...... 22,414 DS FOSS OLA: | reas bes coke BOTS a Sree 2,627 4,428 
Walt St.sMachel': oes .saa% osohen 689 LO eDun das, eetat se coe te renee 6,846 9,507 
Warennes .Feuon oo! basis eat bk 1,104 2,047 Dunn villewes hes alt eee aw ee 4,478 4,776 
Werchéres e966 soso ch bs cans 1,201 1,412 Prise $36 ccs ot ean eee cree 1,839 2,067 
CEGUNM: Ren chile ee oe eae es 77,391 TSS262 Ie Wastvaew. mite h aee oe nee 13,799 19,283 
BICtOTIAN IB iol ca os Ska sie est 13,124 165051 |= Higanvilletaras. .c ohean concen case 1,326 1,598 
WalleMariet se or anveesicee 1,316 1,409 Tire ewes Ratios pioneer hom 2,589 2,916 
NUTS CST ig: er 1,096 1,417 Ep loraeee hes sPiccs eee oni a 1,348 1,457 
EEISWAC Ke Peers a, er Ra Sit caren nak 2,094 2,248 Hnglehartere esas cee ote ie 1,585 1,705 
DUM LOHIOG ety x.) Shc. ths oh ha 4,054 AS ZO | Me SSOR ecient Po ee tara R Aloe 2,741 3,348 
_ OST ee ee 1,205 TESTS XC LCI muds Mare Uaioe tans 2,547 2,655 
Weedon Centre.................. 1,066 287) “Henclon Walls ees. .ii cases eset, - 1,304 Tella 
LCST Ae ee 25, 222 22 IS00. PY Pores. S388 ake canteen ast 3,387 37677 
OATES or coh eee rr 4,714 5,886 Bont hil tian ® cierto unee 1,412 1,872 
Ones Grito a gains ere Sabah 1,790 2,035 
Ontario— Fores tarhit La pnt cect eterno 15,305 19, 480 
ENC GT ANA See 2,880 VROLON | EM ROrt Lurie ton sett Peek he eben GsO1e2 8,632 
BATES CS Ee ne ee 4.16810 5,683 Hort: HTAHCes: wh... eaee eee 8,038 9,005 
PLOXAM CIES S.ohcocidiiS Siero a thd Ss 2,204 2,487 Horte Willige’ va can kee wae 34,947 39, 464 
| ICiCEC Ee fo cee e 1 1257 We Kran kford ae: etme er nthe 1,393 1,491 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 186. 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 


by Province, with Comparable 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Ontario—continued 

Al bsPaeie Rie ob oi sce aloud iss asks 19,207 
Ganano GUGM Pew «heii eepiicer 4,572 
GEOL Ee LO Wg: erst ic ewed eusins oe er 3,452 
(Geraldton eerie: 2 ceieccetielece vce ees BY rel 
CHEM COG: Gertie erererous. rap ciate otateisi oss so." 979 
GocderiGheemrn jock oe col «tiene 4,934 
Gravenhurstetss>«kaceoc econ eke 3,005 
Grimsby, Wier cae cites ies nce ere 2,773 
Ghrelin Same eres ook he cierto cur 27,386 
Eisirersvillemaesr.s.crc seers soe 1,746 
Ishileynoam caycusdaeneeagsuaue™ 2,346 
Eland tonten ot avec te eis ce ee coors 208,321 
ELAN VSI Re ee heres Fausiewecie 6 pr 3,000 
eT ATISGONM eth kc cere ser eterna 6 1,494 
EL Err O Weenie male, sures Sine ous oe 1,519 
Na AVielOGkere oe oak retnes cewlcwes 1,132 
Haw kesbinyarurmest cies aay. cioes nee 7,194 
js Wee WO URE 2. dak oS Renta ee Bete Pe 
Hf espeler: (rears ccs ove sss sueistae oe 3,862 
HEMTIN ES Vall OMe A sieteic cus e\siehe oie 3,286 
in eersollemmer tise -ctbie © vice om tae'e'e 6,524 
NT OCUOIS Mee eee seein cis oo se 1,086 
ligovoiuests TWIG). egianieas aos modes 1,342 
IMADUSKASING Heres cose ccs smiciewis > 4,687 
Titsvensicnnlnlsen ata eats Bole aoe aoe On 1,634 
IGSrM Db Vall Ofte: oleh wesaiserenris io wae'e 1,488 
ESET OLA Heme Tet Ei eas oneas stateless 8,695 
NCINCATGINOMES: tisiele oes Seiniesaio ee 2 2,672 
Kain eS tOn ener te ral aea sel csi says mets 33,459 
IkGbatichiatll)~ ash ogee cea ceOotoT 2,631 
KAECN ENCES. Cerise meek o ce 44,867 
Walcetielcepetce wou ct csmnas. sree ss 1,710 
Wa tSaililereettes once cis ctersceswhs 1,854 
\LrstWeabya¥ia oye lye Wy a Bee oO WOO OOCS 6,950 
Weaside tient) y.ctcmu ess eare 16, 233 
TONAL PAO elec oases ocr 1,833 
Wind Saye Watch e vocker - hiss wie we scr 9,603 
Wistowelememenec cei ccs. cots 3,469 
Wittlon@unrent. sc cececiyi ater 1,397 
ively. ene tee in bs ee cick wins «wiles 1 
AEOUCON a tee Seine oes sie nue aisie 2 95,343 
Ong aiasue Were eeeces eee eee 8,727 
HLOrignalemeecte tes ec oo cee 967 
MESAOG I ir oto ot omen eee 1,240 
Miso harap, cr tieithiscs o's oc ciew e 1,606 
IMarniOraNPeee ss tocce ee ce eeu Any 
IMIASS OY ac SRM a ties. s io os. cisloies popes 5 937 
IESE CE Wiese tee firatanecoteis cisiais’ susie 3s 3,097 
IWMeatords maeet sce ciniew's +: 3,178 
VerrattOneett cls a cinckeccisie sie slays sracs 4,714 
Mics eee. oo et pork coms cists 7,206 
MILGONM ee ero heroin ase oie ates 2,451 
Milvenrtonmee.t.-cenoer etic ssc =. 1,055 
IMinnICOm eee tr cc. heen. ss 11,342 
Mitchell ignite, oc titae gis cistssecscies 1,979 
MIOEEIS IU Oeemycicet snicire «eens ale 1,858 
INEGI HOES tt. <l tip soe ales ol sters's 2,291 
INapANeG sma: Me se tcle aco ces os 3,897 
INGvrCAstleie.! a ceto cen eu cmae ot 958 
New Hamburg 1,738 
INewaliskeards.ceton cle oe aie ania 4,215 
INGwimiarkete fcc gam dennis omer 5,356 
Newall OrOnbOmec + eae ome acu 11,194 
IN aga ray nthe sreveier cous dur tol pases 2,108 
NragaradWallse mic at aes cie coe sce 22,874 
INorthi Bayer 6. oc.socuees ora 17,944 
NOT WiClit Se. be cclcas A curesvelers Stats 1,489 
INOTWOOdMo. st acts asi eau blanc 925 
OQ) pilav atl 1G PRP sien to ect erect ke 6,910 
Orange yallen..c cn scsesuee ate ste 3,249 

PUIG See ec come este eee 12,110 
Oshawat Ps oa eisiececan Sacer 41,545 
Ottawa Steers Sune cress eon See 202,045 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 186. 
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having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Owen Sound 
Palmerston... «sk. wets eeuceey 
PaPis.® olctee tictin te cone wee eorse 
Parkhill Meet cee tos ore renee es 
PATE SOU Gems scsi tore eee oe 
PRennibrokemesshis ©0/f oc case etelew eos 


Pera ee ee 


Petrolia Meccwhes «hos shia a 


Picton 


Ort ATs ccorsiese arcu oe reverses 
Port: Colborne. .c.. es. eden s 
Ror Creditenc: soe nccecmcee ccs 
Ror Dalnousies cutee sumer 
POrbADOVERI: oe ee Seeieeisic ne eee te cs 
Bort Hilger acme sck een arr 
IEGyatrel a (ojo), eorqeretunn Ned Oen OS 0-6 
IOLU CLE AS, hos narieic seeks bene ene 
IPOLt Stanley ta dee seein eee 
TESCO GU: Rete, rs oo Soest. he or ere varco cane tote 


Renita wi ee ect ca paar ot eres 


Rid ee tOnmleemnk seem 
Ravorsideuecstitas on seco or eres 
Riockclitterbarkeacneescn vee see 
ROC ANCE chee «bomen ee 
IReaobotenig AMER Somat oO RGB CteT, 
St e@athaninest.c otc sec ee 
StuMary Svace onc osccticeeueras 


Siro rit: Reese ee eee aaiats fare taat 


SITMCOG sc Bee ties c obi eicaneite sie sisis 
Siottx, OO KOUtH eect cee eieieents 
Siri Gh sp Baliseenccices ctetexe sieiiets cree 
Smooth Rocks Malis) ..se.e6 + .cee 
Southamptons.«. eects seterl cote 
Pita yNOl eee clare ener c wea 
Stirling..... Be LSA RN RIE 
Stoney, @reekeccr rat cme ite csie a: 
MSE Ch UDetevillll Omeecc snc cre tia etetetehattel osoitiens 
Ginatiordsme meres twee ee eae 
Strathroyiceiadenso sei seis cts wie 


SWANSCAN Gets «lac vasa soles meeries 
FLAW ISLOC Lateline crete creisesreneteise Laren 
BNECUINSe LAR Ne crac: cece ee 
SehamMesViUlle. see. one once ale ccs 
WES ESSALOMEOS = ais.ajemit oes cals om aero 
Pbhornburyen. tac seclee ene se see 
Mb Orold. sae, £.u.. sees he aiseeneee 
TRU oA IS © cco cee dda GG eo o2 


PPT TT LS MUP: bs ore es ae eee ny eve: aces 


Wxbridvess..- cocweientee own sete 
Vankleek: Hille ae eine eee ea 
Wate vole Gila bsrd s(a\ike le orewe Somono re 
Walkertonent. Gis. ter. irene sision ae 
Wallacebittg® fom.t-ics entrees cers 
WAtCrCOWile an oc oatcdicinet cece 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 


by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
RV RCeT ONG tae e. cue nc tee ais 


OEY SSS nt SR See aa e Re 
USE IOlTG me temic itso cltel ste tersts ete tais 


IV RTSEESOL tater ool cles ele toe ate wieterctets 
IVAN Taal eee ate ololscola’s seis ars 88's. 
NVOGCOTid Comte ee is eis ies = o's 
WN GOUSEO Care Rercknisleietors cis aw o's 


Manitoba— 


ES OMUESCJOU To ita ies sie rate aie er orate 
OISSOVALIE oe cr cies seers at 
MS Ten OMA Mk ae iiccle Sen ies stolen 
BTOOKIAMUSc te oc ee erseie see ee 
Carberryscte eters tee oe siesta 
Greeti, awh FORE GREAT Ce 
PRUE reetee css foe tote ee tale wines! 


ertlarneyreree escrito cise tetas 


Neepawa..... eS ee 
IPOLbarO dae LAIGIC Abs. on cise wists 
PO WiGVae Wiese Ai ac(oluelic Sis sistolelom es 


hes bas iia. aeentaicats aie estar as 


EISEGWAN ooo as laitgs cis aciaialelte ce 
USED aha eee arate eter plese delare 
Mort jQueAnpellexe css. wcm este 
CATA VEIDOULL, tenaistn one sc bloes 


FIUGSOW DAY tentektnias tects chit 
LAT OLA bas. cree cies cccerletresate aie 


BAHIMIAROK Ge, Peni cntercn Deh fen 


Me Gay A TARUSUO LE. sate een nce seuss cl + oh 
Maple Creek......... Be ite: 
Meadow Lake: «2. is.¢ 0%. ogee e- a 


1951 


1,699 
15,544 


1,331 
235,710 


1,938 

1,319 

2,214 

1,568 
1 


3,935 
1,301 

878 
1,197 
1,007 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 186. 


1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


NGS Orticy ey sts See tise ort aisle erteaue, shat eis 
Wealvilles ons eco torah ates dt oosc 
1 lopoict ewe Bei atst sic SOMERS CMCC 
MMO GOSOMDIN Ns Ce, cicss <b elt tietatnrele tats 
INigop cadet cesiaisetos Eeioe kero coernciee 


WEVOM INA OR eee ies stata me ec tate 


ROSE OLIM te eete clas ot oe ttc see cet. 
Saka t@Onm ees sis o/s istelstetevotel ste st 


(Wii Gide b eedas eben Sac Amn Onpeoon 


Alberta— 
WATE Hie OA SC ee eats wens: setalet ste loraeata bolatet ete 
Barrhead eee cites boleteakelsbostee slats 
iReuioid Mala ance onesie alpen 


Bora mula woh cae edooreb oboe 
BOW sland rteyiss octecios tect 


Gardston nee. ones 
Glareshotin eto cha on preerere 
Coaldale. Uh ee atte wach see 
Qoldubakeiee sos. con eee eis 


WDids uly Sacks eee ocat ae 
Dray tom Valleys 0 0.1 e.fsut cm 
Drumbhellert’: <dssceh eee 
FE dimontOls hancock ake eeae 
dscns) crt eee dae be ewaes 
Ha lroe we tastier atccimbeise et at oles 
HOES b AVA WIS sesiets «, lols estan: 
MorteViacleod.suces cron sa erie 
Fort Saskatchewan............. 
Grande: Praitier ficciariaaa se sss > 


biehy Brainicee nici vemies ores Seite 
ishrantlinoyce ynndeoe bean NaC CueNcc 
Wnnistaien or cd ek cesiaetee abner 


HACOMPes so. 6 a oe Uawuyebs Cosine. 


Miagraglisce a pocues sien ts tes a 
OVE GMEirret Wisyeiare «stavers © cle atemid ye tbierei- 
Medicine sEl atin canta sistejsiacveterettiel: 


IPeaCennl velocities icy a ee ee 
Pincher’ Creek rveck oso cc eee - 


Redwater...... LS Me cay tak mee 
Rocky Mountain_House......... 


1951 


1956 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Pr Teo aes 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
StieAl bentweneee. «Scere 1,129 1,320 ake: Cowichan es vee isen a eee 1,628 1,949 
Site Paul eae nits ein oe 1,407 2,229 Langley 4. ite. es. errant oe 1 2,131 
Stettler emo Pens ee os ae 2,442 SHO09" |b wlotll OOet saree. caveae ace crecee 469 1,083 
Stonye Plaines os. voces eee 878 1,098 IMGT ratte meee Shs ee eee ee W251 1,790 
Sylvaneliakenemsncs sae nna ie 985 UIA ee ViSSiOone@ thy eee. cheer caer eee 2,668 3,010 
ARE) Ye gh eens oo RSC PR ee me 3,042 3,688 INSNAIIN Oe see ae. Coe eee 7,196 12,705 
pehreevEtilisaeene (yates wee foe 1,026 1095s ||P aNelsons cc cee ota stone secant 6,772 7,226 
Werreville sen 8. Sie te acess nas Py PAS 2,574 New Westminster......:.......: 28 , 639 31,665 
Weriuillionpmnatndtiw facesa: Sack 1,982 2,196 North Kamloopsiccis.. eee cae 1,979 4,398 
Multan eer eet in oe ae os axe 1,040 1,204 INonth® Vancouversseeenaectn se 15, 687 19,951 
\WENiY geld tit, sae 5 bela See en aE 1,996 2260548 OLVER eater cas ols seen eae oe 1,000 Taka. 
Wiestlocke tanec tau. notacer oc palalet TAlS62ly gParke Villegas seman. ou ears 882 eal ap 
Wetas Kiwimeee eerste coments cae ae 3, 824 4,476 Penticton men cemnss: cae ton eee 10,548 11,894 
RorteAl bernie estore oer 7,845 10,373 
Rorti@oquitlamas er eee 3,232 4,632 
British Columbia— RorteMoodiyae sucracee et eee 2,246 Pe 7/118 
A Dern imom pete. cishicct daca vas 3,020 3,947 Brince:Geonge we nanecncn ieee 4,703 10,563 
PATEINISULOM Seren Nokes, ccs sina lee os 1,126 1,197 Pirin ceskvupeluaete hierar ares 8,546 10, 498 
Burns ake nye Ss. cto sceiotns ocinee 801 1,016 erin Cetonmin. (he cae 1 2,245 
Camp bellORinver sc... oe eee 1,986 3,069 Quesnel sy ecaeer ce oy. ory ere ee 1,587 4,384 
OASTICL ST pp eer eis strc vor rsiess 1,329 1,705 Rievelstokesmean accen..taa eee 2,917 3,469 
Chilliwack peat see ee. nos chee 5, 663 7,297 Rossland kane ees. stench eee Coe 4,604 4,344 
(COMO Xam ee oie ee SES | 714 iG a lMONwA LOM Ache te eee 1,201 1,344 
CWountena yee wey tee nc ee 2,502 3,025 Sidney, x... meta. cee eer 1 1,371 
Cranbrooktmen ea scee isd cen 3,621 4,562 DIMIUGHET Si apt chxtahrroe sie eee 1,204 1,962 
(Creston meeeny ctw: teres ee 1,626 1,844 ScuamM Ish eee ers eager ae 589 1,292 
(Gumberlandteekene) st anon ase 971 1,039 PR OVrACGss ceeds is ce RON He ot eee 961 1,473 
Dawson Creeks. tens eee cs 3,589 (oa Arad Ao atelier occcmon Gyan ke nes 11, 430 11,395 
MUuNcanwereres. See 2,784 3, 247 Wan Colveregeon san nackte 344 , 833 365, 844 
WHEN IC ee Mee Boke tale hse oe Prarstt es 2,051 2,808 Wanderhoofasces ch, Gao eee 644 1,085 
HOnts Ste) OLE er as eee 884 1,908 LV OLN OU pcayeiecds ste he a clone bee tees 7,822 8,998 
Grand oPorksae os nde dence 1,646 LOO 5 st SNACLOLIAL ee inacia oes hiceceee cree 51,331 54,584 
IODC ce rae ree Ee eee 1,668 2,226 Wiartiel dh. prom: ees eter tne ee 1 2,051 
Kamloops Wye iar tese eee 8,099 9,096 Wallisnnsilus ke mop an ese en ne 913 1,790 
KCl O Wild wera ee ke nee, ons ate 8,517 9,181 
Kaimaberle yarns ten st oe 5,933 5,774 
Kannaird eee ene eae 947 1,305 || Yukon Territory— 
adyaemichmproertcmcte ete 2,094 Zee Om peat be OLSGHeriian seman cease mee 2,594 2,570 
1 Not incorporated in 1951. 2'Towns of Corner Brook E., Corner Brook W. and Curling amalgamated to 
form part of Corner Brook city Jan. 1, 1956. 3 Rural district in 1951. 4 Rural municipality of St. 
Léonard de Port Maurice in 1951. 5 Rural municipality in 1951. 6 Previous to 1953 called Lac St. 
Louis. 7 Rural municipality of St. Joseph de la Riviére des Prairies in 1951. 8 Rural municipality of 
St. Joseph in 1951. 9 Previous to June 16, 1951 called Beauport E. 10 Improvement district in 1951. 


Subsection 4.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males although this condition has been greatly 
modified in more recent years. In 1666 during the early years of settlement by French 
immigrants 63.3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784 when British immigration to 
Canada was commencing there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada 
and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. 


Since Confederation the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest— 
have shown the greatest excess of males. From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, 
the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population whereas for 
Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. By 1951, however, the proportion 
of males to the total population had dropped to 50.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole and in 
1956 was 50.7 p.c. 
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9.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1956 
Norr.—Figures for the census years 1871-1931 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 150. 


1941 1951 1956 
Province or Territory — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland...... npee toe cytes he Petia as we 185,148 176,273 213,905 201,169 
Prince Edward Island............... 49 , 228 45,819 50,218 48 211 50,510 48,775 
Nova Scotia...... nee chicas cients 296 , 044 281,918 324, 955 317,629 353, 182 341,535 
New Brunswick........ SAGAS. oP enatee: 234,097 223 , 304 259,211 256, 486 279, 590 275,026 
Owebecs were: See reaehia er Cee el Oven ose 1,658,900 2,022,127 2,033 , 554 2,017,677 2,310,701 
Onvariorkrsi..ee-0. ie Sec tea Fits ottel| eed ODT 201 1,866, 454 2,314,170 2,283 ,372 2,721,519 2,683,414 
CS TTE HG) OFS iy GR SHOE ee en Ie eee 378,079 351,665 394,818 381,723 432,478 417,562 
Saskatchewan. (n.6c. 2 secs Be. Sear 477, 563 418, 429 434 , 568 397, 160 458 , 428 422 , 237 
PAUL DEEL Ae RPe ick o bir elec ie Pieter Mee ele a 426, 458 369,711 492,192 447 , 309 585, 921 537,195 
BritisheC@ Olu Dia wk «s..8 cs 44s 50% ceed: 435,031 382 , 830 596,961 568, 249 720,516 677,948 
rucOMbDeRrivOn vam cc cepa slissete wie bus oe log 1,761 5, 457 3,639 6,924 5, 266 
Northwest Territories............ 6,700 5,328 9,053 6,951 11, 229 8,084 
Canada....................| 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 7,928,912 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death rates, 
education, immigration, criminology, and a multitude of events and activities that are 


of great importance in the national life. 


TRENDS IN AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 
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Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have considerably changed the age 
composition of the population of Canada. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added, between 1951 and 1956, nearly 1,000,000 to the population 
under 15 years of age and raised the proportion of this group to the total population from 
30.3 p.c. to 32.5 p.c. On the other hand, the relative proportion of the working-age 
groups—persons from 15 to 64 years of age—was 2 p.c. lower at 59.8 p.c. in 1956 than in 
1951 when 61.9 p.c. were in this age group. Without the influx of immigrants during 
the 1951-56 period, the proportion of this productive group would have been much lower 
since a large part of it consists of the survivors of those born in the 1930’s when birth 
rates were at their lowest. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was slightly 
less than 8 p.c. at both census dates. 


Table 10 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and sex 
for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. The provincial distribution by specified age 
groups as recorded in the 1956 Census is shown in Table 11. 


10.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1956 


1941 1951 1956 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No 
Oth VATS crrreiat Cores fe alare ed wrecere 533 , 903 517,951 879 , 063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 
Die ge pee ce seh Ameen te esl: 529,092 516,728 713, 873 683 , 952 919,952 887,101 
JO als Wei aolase cme wera 556, 304 544,573 575, 122 555, 661 732 ,032 702, 562 
1S ot heen RE er no ME US Bacar 565,212 554, 823 532, 180 525,792 586 , 635 575, 666 
20 24 EL hs eee wee 517,956 514,470 537,535 551, 106 567,179 561,931 
DD OTE As FACE ee EIS CL MS 488 , 340 478, 650 552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 592,301 
SOE puad wk... SSE Sesame 431,591 412, 255 512,557 530,177 602,535 613,750 
BOA 39: Cap and testa Se OI 396, 453 363, 101 503, 571 495, 562 555,763 558 , 622 
SO) AE ee Se ECs caine do re ree 348, 616 327, 929 445, 800 422,767 522,615 502,784 
BS eh eat aon ae een cae 332,503 302, 643 387,708 356, 971 455, 827 422,988 
1 aks Nee Roe ee, SRI CS, ton ee tare 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 381,835 351,215 
BS 259 ameter ocean arenas 275, 234 231, 658 292,564 278, 126 321,973 307,271 
603.64 °5 Se Sere canamoor career 218,557 188,594 264,324 241, 828 265, 652 259 , 265 
65 =, 60: ASeeeen ss caemitns caters 162,517 145, 207 228,076 205, 421 237,551 226 , 562 
70 = TA, NE ees ciara arash emacs 111, 152 105,949 160,398 154,674 187, 490 183,218 
75 = 79 TERR as cade aes at ees 67,200 68, 495 94,130 94,261 113,550 113,948 
8Q + 84 WEN eco aaaceee pieeee 34,083 37,431 45, 963 50, 828 55, 636 61,460 
85 = "89 69 ee teen ee 12,621 15,015 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 
90"years' OmOVerss seen tne ee 3,336 4,809 5,197 7, (26 6,295 9,870 


Totals... : isos aeswenhttek 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 7,928,912 
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11.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1956 


ee 
SSS eo 


Province 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No. No No No 

Prewroundland scare Winc. cn sa sdele see 63,374 59,539 45,997 35,660 30,018 52,207 
Prince Edward Island.............. 12,285 128521 9 , 828 8,190 6,147 11,002 
INGA CODA rca tic slacicte i starrre ic hoy 85,972 82,033 67, 566 56,326 49 ,069 90,428 
ING WABLUNS WACK: cssncsrctdiderere's sete 74,299 73,034 57,938 47,048 36, 421 69, 286 
NE DOCH Eesen aie sitet ea ele vs aoe 597,728 556, 621 467 , 237 370, 246 353,191 707,106 
CURE tg geet = SAI ge Herre i a ae 628 , 825 563,678 425 , 922 346, 850 365, 160 856,108 
WULARATE Pe) SS oie ae eat aD aoe 100, 367 91,460 72,516 60, 427 57,674 121, 608 
SRSA LCHE WAT Cte a aels cick Bieter a cle oe! 109, 603 97,953 79,214 68,359 58,992 120, 182 
IN Geis RRS ee ee 149,697 125, 820 97,318 80, 486 82, 842 173,475 
BritisheColumbia.....< 25st 6 «ice « 156,759 140,588 108,518 86, 433 86,397 206, 736 
NikGut MermitOny sk somes cede ae eco 1,847 1,335, 795 623 1,134 2,739 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,807 2,471 1,745 1,653 2,065 3,545 

Canada so loss ents oss 1,983,563 | 1,807,053 | 1,434,594 | 1,162,301 | 1,129,110 2,414, 422 

35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ All 
Years Years Years Years Years Ages 
No No No No. No No 

Newioundland’s.is.c1.8-csciietsssc oes 47, 866 32,441 23,183 8,911 15,878 415,074 
Prince Edward Island.....0.0.....: 11,688 9,335 7,939 3,320 7,025 99 , 285 
INOW AES COLLA Wd Siieeiiale on curetn bei Si let sc 89, 889 65,755 48,772 19,926 38, 981 694,717 
New Brunswick 66, 500 49 , 607 37,291 15,348 27,844 554,616 
DITES SP ai ah A I: rr 587,601 436, 476 288,149 103 , 607 160,416 4,628,378 
ONG O re ee eee ie Sais ie ler leveeines's es 751, 882 581,506 430,627 167,371 287,004 5, 404, 933 
UATIUCOD ate ets a sins one o's ER ehatshole aie.ays 115,396 87,941 66, 084 29, 240 47,327 850, 040 
Sasicatchewan iin. ts akc. pu teiadeels.« as 114, 626 87,351 65,739 30,108 48,538 880, 665 
INI SIGE Tate Slee ae, Satire RI ryoae 148,334 108,779 75,038 31,796 49,531 1 1235016 
British Columbia... «.. «acelin 6 202,007 150,188 110,059 54,078 96,701 1,398, 464 
DatkontRerri tony srcce s. seleiteveis shoves 3 1,747 1,004 476 191 299 12,190 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,248 1, 482 804 212 281 19,313 

Canidarcciiorekssrrsthien: 2,139,784 | 1,611,865 | 1,154,161 464,113 779,825 || 16,080,791 


Subsection 5.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status is probably 
most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The number of married 
females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a 
population; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected proportion of 
births will also be small. In 1956, 64.3 p.c. of all married females were in the age group 
15-44 years, as compared with 64.0 p.c. in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941, and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 
This trend indicates 2 movement towards conditions more favourable to a higher birth 
rate than those that existed during the period of world-wide depression. 


The high birth rate of the period 1951-56, which has had such a decided effect on the 
increase in the total population and on its age composition, has also been an influence on 
the increase of 15.7 p.c. in the unmarried population. Most of this gain was in the popula- 
tion under 15 years of age. During the same period, the married population increased 
by 14.1 p.c., widowed by 10.5 p.c., and divorced by 14.9 p.c. Other striking statistics of 
marital status are the excess of married males over married females (largely owing to 
a preponderance of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them), the great 
preponderance of widows as compared to widowers, and the large and increasing number 
of divorced persons. 
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12.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1956 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Uindergl biyears arte e. hat cet ae M. 2,663,819 — 2,663,819 
F. 2,561,391 a — — 2,561,391 

Ake 5,225,210 —— 5,225,210 

15 - 19 So dee de tc 5. a ae, M. 580, 203 6, 382 39 11 586,635 
By 527,136 48 384 99 47 575, 666 

Ane 1,107,339 54,766 138 58 1,162,301 

20 - 24 So As oct een aD, Oi Se eR ee A CSG 8 M. 409 , 245 157,574 186 174 567,179 
Ke 248 , 766 311,640 858 667 561,931 

abs 658,011 469,214 1,044 841 1,129,110 

25 - 34 SME 6 sso5 ie a oss Land Be M. 318, 489 885, 563 2,092 2,227 1,208,371 
122 179,181 1,013,756 8,119 4,995 1,206,051 

sly 497,670 1,899,319 10,211 1,222 2,414, 422 

35 - 44 MRR <ffirw ree Meche oN oc Vier Ais, FB ike ont ai M. 140, 684 926,988 6,751 3,955 1,078,378 
1s 110,532 914,906 28 , 368 7,600 1,061, 406 

ab. 251,216 1,841, 894 35,119 11,555 2,139,784 

45 - 54 ep aan rs re baci foyer 9d ato 5 Ne mab M. 102, 230 714, 831 16,533 4,068 837 , 662 
106 84,348 622,030 62,389 5, 436 774, 203 

lis 186, 578 1,336, 861 78,922 9,504 1,611, 865 

55 - 64 es oO SE. SUMED oa 2) ile eR M. 70,075 480,954 33,951 2,645 587, 625 
He 57,006 392,000 115,309 2,221 566, 536 

Abe 127,081 872 , 954 149 , 260 4,866 1,154,161 

65 - 69 See, Sea noes BE CE toe eee M. 27,491 180,721 28 , 427 912 237,551 
1m 21,638 126, 693 77,765 466 226, 562 

ye 49,129 307, 414 106, 192 1,378 464,113 

MOLVEATSIOY. OVCTa ei osioc bed aoe ee ee M. 43,344 233, 628 106,743 944 384, 659 
F, 40, 561 130, 623 223, 582 400 395, 166 

a 83, 905 364, 251 330, 325 1,344 779, 825 

ANNA Ses Jet tcor wine ne en ee M.| 4,355,580 | 3,586,641 194,722 14,936 8,151,879 

F. 3,830,559 3,560,032 516,489 21,832 7,928,912 

T. | 8,186,189 | 7,146,673 711,211 36,768 || 16,080,791 


Subsection 6.—Origins and Birthplaces 


Origins.—A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, 
economic and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small 
admixture of foreign elements although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true that the 
different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds of a people of 
mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English; his- 
torically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the 1921 Census, has 
always exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


For purposes of the census, a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through his 
father. For example if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian the origin 
is entered as “German”. Wherever possible the origin of a person is established by asking 
the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor when he first came to 
Canada. 


Census of 1951 data are the latest available on origins of the population. 
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13.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Norse.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 


Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British 255. .i5...05,..0058 5,381,071 | 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 | Other European— 

Fong lishes. cee scone. 2,741,419 | 2,968,402 | 3,630,344 concluded 

her) ERE GRE Ghee 1,230,808 | 1,267,702 | 1,439,635 | Romanian......... 29,056 24,689 23,601 

ICOUISM tsa cusachens ans 1,346,350 | 1,408,974 | 1,547,470. || Russian........... 88, 148 83, 708 91,279 

Opener ane fc: 62,494 75, 826 O25 236ul\P mS Weis litoeenteee sa: 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Wikrainian-enns ce 225,113 305, 929 395,043 
Nal pOSIa VAG) eau oe 16,174 21,214 21,404 

Other European...| 4,753,242 | 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 || Other............. 9,392 9,787 35,616 

BREN C ig: eae aes 2,927,990 | 3,483,038 | 4,319, 167 

AUISTLIAN Me cisteress « 48 , 639 37,715 32,231 

Beletanicattet-ory. 27,585 29,711 35,148 WASIatiC..:..<cc. ee oe 84,548 74,064 12,827 

Czech and Slovak. 30,401 42,912 63,959 C@hineses 4%. ..01 seme 46,519 34,627 32,528 

Danishe sae aos: 34,118 37, 439 42,671 JAPANESE: Bak..s wee 23, 342 23,149 21,663 

Minnis sees aos: 43, 885 41, 683 AR CAD Mim OGere salar hence ee 14, 687 16,288 18,636 

Grerimmantieey.h te 473,544 464, 682 619,995 

GTOe teen rs 9,444 11,692 13,966 

Hungarian........ 40 , 582 54,598 60,460 |Other Origins...... 157,925 189, 723 354, 028 

Tcelandic.......... 19,382 21,050 23, 307 Native Indian and 

Italian’ Sess. a8: 98,173 112,625 152,245 BIS kim Oserressepne 128, 890 125,521 165,607 

Jewashie cerca a0 ae 156,726 170,241 181,670 Neproe. weaves das 19, 456 22), 174 18,020 

Lithuanian........ 5,876 7,789 16, 224 Other and not 

Netherlands...... 148 , 962 212,863 264, 267 stated. “fo...ceer: 9,579 42,028! 170,401 

Norwegian........ 93, 243 100,718 119, 266 ne oe 

Polish ee were 145, 503 167, 485 | 219, 845 Totals. .00 245 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 


1 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Countries of Birth.—The decennial census collects information on the country of 
birth of immigrant arrivals in Canada and province of birth of Canadian born. For 
persons born outside of Canada the country of birth as constituted at the date of the 
census is recorded. Table 14 gives the total population by countries of birth for the 
census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


14.— Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Norre.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concluded 
Canadas). 255.22. 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 || Union of Soviet So- 
United Kingdom....| 1,138,9421] 960,1251) 912,482 || cialist Republics?.. 133 , 869 124, 402 188 , 292 
Other Common- Scandinavian 
<i S00 le ren eee ORES 45, 888 43,644 2000 7ullls COUNLTIESS. 8. oe 90,042 (2,418 64,522 
Central European 
GULODC sacs geee ass «> 714, 462 653,705 801,618 || countriest.......... 317, 350 309, 360 305,192 
BBP Y PINION «eters, ancvo aoe 17,033 14,773 17,251 || Other Europe....... 11,002 9,810 38, 148 
Man x cts aie aes 30,354 24,387 22,035 
AN CR crs csatbechas co's 16,756 13,795 UB GO| ASUS faker en cacsocensca ane 60, 608 44, 443 37,145 
Germany.......... 39,163 28,479 42,693 || United States....... 344,574 312,473 282,010 
GTCECE so sarge aay 5,871 8,594 Other countries...... 3,051 Syole 6,089 
MGV Aba WR a naieslee § 42,578 40, 432 57,789 SS 
Netherlands....... 10,736 9,923 41,457 Totals. sn ane 10,376,786 | 11,506,6555| 14,009,429 
1 Includes the 26 counties of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 In- 
cludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 


Poland and Romania. 5 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated’”’. 
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Subsection 7.—Religious Denominations 


At each decennial census the numbers of persons attached to any religious denomina- 
tion, as reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the 
principal denominations for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in Table 15. 
No later data are available. 


15.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Norse.—More detailed figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 155. 


Religious Religious 
Denomination 1931 1941 1951 Denomination 1931 1941 1951 
No No No p.c. No No No p.c 
Adventist....... 16,058 18, 485 21,398 | 0.2 ||Pentecostal...... 26,349 575142 95,131 0.7 
Anglicans. an caee 1,639,075 | 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 14.7 ||Presbyterian....| 872,428 | 830,597 | 781,747 5.6 
Baptist. cement. 443,944 484, 465 519, 585 3.7 |}Roman Catholic.| 4,102,960 | 4,806,431 | 6,069,496 43.3 
Christian Science 18, 499 20, 261 20,795 | 0.1 |/Salvation Army. 30,773 33, 609 70,275 0.5 
Evangelical Ukrainian 
Cliurch). =o 22,239 37,064 50,900 | 0.4 (Greek) Cath- 

Greek Orthodox.| 102,529 139, 845 zeal 1.2 (0) 1 Rn Sera 186,8792] 185,9482} 190,831 1.4 
NWOWISD. ccc5. ene ke 155, 766 168, 585 204, 836 1.5 || United Church. .| 2,021,065 | 2,208,658 | 2,867,271 20.5 
butheran.. 05.52: 394, 920 401, 836 444,923 Seo OGHer. seinen 232,424 221,879 280, 424 2.0 
Mennonite!...... 88 , 837 111,554 125, 938 0.9 | |] — 
IMornrone.ossceae 22,041 25,328 32,888 | 0.2 Totals....... 10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 | 100.0 

! Includes ‘‘Hutterite’’. 2 Includes “‘Other Greek Catholic’. 


Subsection 8.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Tables showing the numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the official 
languages of Canada and showing mother tongues of the population at the date of the 
1951 Census are given in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 138-139. Further details may be 
found in Vol. I of the 1951 Census of Canada. 


Subsection 9.—Households, Families and Dwellings* 


Households and Families.—Only the principal statistics on households and families 
recorded at the Census of 1956 are given here—additional summary figures are given in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 141-143 and detailed information may be found in 1956 
Census Bulletins 1-13 to 1-20 inclusive (Catalogue Nos. 93-501 to 93-508). 

The total number and average size of households and families for census years 1951 
and 1956 are shown in Table 16 for provinces and for cities of 30,000 population or over. 
These figures show a consistent trend towards larger families in 1956 as compared with 
1951, although the average size of household remained relatively stable over the five-year 
period. 


* Census definitions are briefly as follows: Dwettinc.—A Dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set 
of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway or stairway inside. 
A Single Detached Dwelling is a house containing one dwelling unit and completely separated from any other building. 
A partments and Flats include dwelling units in apartment blocks, in duplexes or triplexes, and in structurally converted 
houses, and living quarters in business premises, schools, ete. In determining the number of Rooms in a dwelling, 
only those suitable for living purposes are included. A Crowded Dwelling is defined as one in which the number of 
persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 


HovusrHoip.—A Household is a person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the number of households 


thus equalling the number of occupied dwellings. 


_ Famity.—A Family is a husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent with an unmarried child (or 
children) living together in the same dwelling. Unmarried sons and daughters under 25 years of age and living with 
their parents are classed as children, as are wards and guardianship children under 21 years of age. 
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16.—Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, by Province 
and City of 30,00) Population or Over, Census Years 1951 and 19556 
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Households Families 
Province and City 
19511 1956! 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland........... 70,980 78,808 74,858 82,128 
PON Ss. el ese laces 10,572 11,219 11,427 12,163 
Prince Edward Island... 22,454 22,682 21,381 21,153 
Nova Scotia.............. 149,555 162,854 145,127 154, 243 
“SUSI ONES) cage SS Sse eae 18,709 21,194 19,016 20,509 
Sons Nase goa serR ace e 6,324 6,914 7,080 7,092 
New Brunswick.......... - 414,097 120,475 111,639 116, 623 
IRLONCTONE: ete rai cee sat 6,595 8,647 6,424 8, 286 
SENTING KO 08s VN eae eae 13,178 13, 336 12,224 12,230 
BOTCU CCA eee ec is arune fae as 858,784 | 1,001,264 856, 041 970,414 
Pate) eee NOR ee ete s 9,324 11,167 9,916 11,240 
Jacques Cartier......... 4,779 6,927 4,908 7,011 
CHING Tse se ees 6,385 8,557 6,751 8,588 
Miontreali’ soe. avai. eae 247, 482 285,501 246, 389 267,934 
NOC C Tee aces eat 34,970 38, 556 33, 830 35,996 
teduaurentiteiccee. 3. as 4,976 9,304 5,039 9,148 
MeL DEOGKE us gst oe» cise 11,543 13,646 11,034 12,595 
Prois RIVIGTes. «.0/6. oes: 9,528 10,912 | 9,466 10, 464 
SRL 7, eee ce g's eat 19, 806 21,009 20,123 20, 293 
COSDGES a [TSC i Gee cae ee 1,181,126 | 1,392,491 | 1,162,772 | 1,342,572 
RamenNGLOl Gan eee coke 10,373 14, 642 cafe 13, 494 
Hore) Willian se cece: 9,297 10,118 9,015 9,926 
Guelph... cased se oc as 7,104 9,284 7,084 8,597 
etemnilitoni acs alae ee a: 50,307 63, 815 55,764 62,329 
NGS OOM ene este elie ds 8,708 12,499 8,485 ie so2 
PSrehener: ser etn ek ance Gear 16,074 11,832 15,539 
HOPI ees Boaiorsiel aore » bats 26, 384 28 , 962 24,679 JASE 
MOS WAR Salad th cere we vat 11,225 13,530 11,170 13,935 
COE ict vy A setcrcustessnans inte wen ohasaiak 48,968 56,059 48,811 52,760 
Peterborough... .i.....«. 10,018 11,632 9,807 10,671 
ort Arthurs sss «sa 8, 426 9,979 8,082 9,442 
St. Catharines. ......... 10,383 10,971 10,051 10,257 
‘SUSE Sp kee a pall eee ae 9,380 11,917 8,953 10,980 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 7,856 9,169 8,124 O27 
RSHICL OUI Vintec rattan 2 ae 9, 452 11,526 9,978 11,092 
PROFONUON be chtersictetnascia eo ole 157,174 157, 137 177,984 169,971 
VNTR Faye 8 ae eer ae 31,813 33, 280 30, 855 30,786 
MAMIGODA..0. cose ase st 202,398 217,964 191,268 204,414 
\ChVCYeNG Of et dee reac eer Pee eee 64,629 67,798 Goa tha 66,019 
Saskatchewan............ 221,456 233, 664 196,188 205,135 
BRO INA: Ckmras sete. cai Md 19,161 23 , 883 18,229 22,313 
CHET Pah 5, Oe eee 14, 982 20,315 13,639 18,065 
LO COUE We ne ee a te PE 250,747 294, 047 223,326 262,922 
LS CE in a ge ee Sire 52,785 34,053 46,176 
BECTON tOM ec. cies el 42,922 57,748 40,278 55,525 
British Columbia........ 337,777 392,403 299,845 346, 003 
New Westminster....... 7,984 8,874 7,278 Stas 
WAREOUVErS NOEs. Sahaske 101, 330 108, 953 92,798 94,467 
 LECUTO = ye 15,788 17,309 13,632 14,041 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.............. a 6,994 4,939 5,893 
MU ATID Re shea 3,409,2842| 3,928,646 | 3,287,384 | 3,711,500 
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3.9 3.7 3.8 


1 Exclusive of institutions, hotels, camps, etc. 


2 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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In Table 17 households are classified according to the number of persons, the number of 
family groups, and the number of lodgers they contain. This information is shown for 
Canada as a whole with comparable figures from the 1951 and 1956 Censuses. It will 
be seen that the two-person household was the most common household size in both years, 
and in 1956 two-person households represented nearly 22 p.c. of all households. The 
percentage of multiple-family households and households with lodgers showed a decrease 
between 1951 and 1956. This is consistent with the fact previously stated that, although 
families showed a noticeable increase in size between 1951 and 1956, there was no corre- 
sponding increase in size of household. (For later sample-survey figures on families, 
see p. 199.) 

17.—Household Composition, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Item 1951! 1956 

No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Persons in Households— 

1 AGOBARD AOR DACA COS CODE DOOM Cnr eT ar eens Seeerid 252, 435 7.4 308, 613 ie) 

Ot oe GEORGE OBA ORCS HORE Sd tee SEO RTOS cin Guineas 711,110 20.9 859, 109 21.9 

BRS Shoal ced hots GENCE ee I yee Oe eae a 688,025 20.2 739,390 18.8 

Ae cea ate Oe Rly ghee Sesad SAE TESS pee eee ous 645,515 18.9 742,363 18.9 

Bertie ae. Gees Butter arc at theay sucess tens ae sre eee een aoe 439, 875 12.9 513, 821 13.1 

0) eos fo torcio ova rciasbatiy dis imps iG Absence lo nitcx astm she bad eens ape Seis 581,675 17.1 664, 366 16.9 

Ae Pen GoGo ICOM CRU eh RRS LICE ol ec ma are ic PE 90, 660 2.7 95,984 2.4 
Families in Households— 

MUA rle trees siete nals shart oad Oe ae CS ge ate og. Seats Beonets oma 385,010 11.3 459, 420 i oy 

Leper a eee Apical t eh aatacate Gene Mota tua eae 2,794, 860 82.0 3,259, 499 83.1 

2 0 ACRE OOO REO aE IPR ae eo 229, 425 6.7 204,727 5.2 
Lodgers in Households— 

Oca se cece: Mei My eaatna Saitn. deb iia eee. oe 3,081,085 90.4 3,610, 238 92.0 

LR aciched Giese oRROERG ARNE PER RS ARG Set Sites HOP NI rt hah on as Balls 171,310 5.0 162,067 4.1 

A RS Gr Nana Re fear cnc gre Fie Be 73 , 480 2.2 68,950 1.8 

Sores Rene terai ela SIAN ates Shales Tau aht Ra. Meee eos os NVM OS 83, 420 2.4 82,391 2.1 


———oeeorr SSS 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Dwellings.—Since a census of housing was not taken in 1956, the latest census 
information on dwellings is for the year 1951. Table 18 indicates the changes that took 
place in certain dwelling characteristics during the decade 1941 to 1951. 


Statistics relating to household conveniences in 1951 generally reflect an increasing 
level of prosperity in both urban and rural areas within the 1941-51 period. In 1951 
over 60 p.c. more homes had indoor plumbing, electricity and furnace heating than in 
1941. There was also a substantial increase in the number of homes equipped with such 
conveniences as mechanical refrigerators, electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios 
and passenger automobiles. While much of this advance may be attributed to general 
prosperity, part of the trend is accounted for by increasing urbanization of the Canadian 
population and the availability of modern conveniences to rural areas. (For later sample- 
survey figures on household conveniences, see p. 199.) 


i a 
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18.—Dwelling Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 


(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
Characteristics PEGE Pic. 
No of No of No Pie 
Total Total 

Occupied Dwellings!.................... 25545, 744 100.0 $338,015 100.0 762,571 29.6 
ENC EbACH EG bis ince p etcisi oases bis gies ls wioiels 1,858, 454 72.0 2,216,275 66. 4 362, 821 19.6 
Mnantments and Mats... sc0660cse00000. 533,034 20.7 881, 245 26.4 348,211 65.3 
RHRPAICTALOACHOG.. esse ecc acess cece feces 189 , 256 33 240,795 2 Tee 51,539 27.2 
he ve SOS RR SD ono Dee e en eee 1,459, 357 56.7 2,175,415 Gove 716,058 49.1 
RUB e rece see rcicctuegess ce.s vests 1,116,387 43.3 1,162,900 34.8 46,513 4,2 

PVOOMASINCE GWelING.....0.< sae vesecescves Ded AS 5.3 ane ses as 

Persons) per dwelling. ..........eeseceses 4.3 nee 4.0 eee se tis 
inineed Of MAJOr TEPAIT,. 2066000 cccsecce 695,736 27.0 450 , 625 13.5 —245,111 —35.2 
Crowded dwellings®. ... 0... ccsccceces 148, 418 18.4 175,995 16.0 ead 18.6 

Dwellings with— 

Me CUNICHIZNUNG. 2 .o..<ccsescceseecvesios 1,780,667 69.1 2,929, 450 87.8 1,148,783 64.5 
mam COUN ECAGING sive a\s sfareue ols slebieegeie es oleys 997,588 38.7 1632, 275 48.9 634, 687 63.6 
EMIT CCE oy 5c cic vise sou cies o's Slee es 9 © 1,558, 586 60.5 2,503,080 75.0 944, 494 60.6 
REEL CHIU CR este os crcailees cebeces che 1,342,198 52: 1 2,170,815 65.0 828,617 Glee 
UMMM OWLS. 21:3 s assieas aisles sels ocdales 1,169,760 45.4 1,926, 455 Year 756, 695 64.7 
HHICCULIC OF PAS TANLE. os sccciecscss veces 1,019, 421 39.6 1,696, 130 50.8 676,709 66.4 
Electric or gas refrigeration............- 538,535 20.9 1,589,625 47.6 1,051,090 195.2 
Electric vacuum cleaner...........-50+% 624,178 24.2 1,409,090 42.2 784, 912 1258 
BHIGD ONCE ek ears catNalectaccs a iate e's, o cuc stele 1,037,298 40.3 2,013,640 60.3 976,342 94.1 
Oy ochq big Ein OR eREC CEI ICRe I Re cies 2,002,889 77.8 3,086, 695 92.5 1,083, 806 54.1 
Passenger automobile............2.eee0- 944,591 36.7 1,435,925 43.0 491,334 52.0 


Owner-occupied non-farm dwellings report- 
PO CUASIMONG LALO crsre sare vo aics seis wie sre bie @ ave 275,623 31.2 515,035 YA 239, 412 86. 


Monthly Rent of Tenant-Occupied Non- 
farm Dwellings— 


oo 


ONG KEIE CRTND ak is Se te Re 738,294 Toul 501,540 45.5 —236,754 | —32.1 

PEC SOOM wren SU ne Nec et ce 221,189 pies. 437,815 39.8 216, 626 97.9 

BROMGLEOVEL MPM See cto ewe ae aleee ete ee 24,034 2.4 162,265 14.7 138, 231 575.1 

_ | Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and other 
miscellaneous types. 3 For cities of 30,000 or over only. 4 For exclusive use of household. 5 In- 


cludes ‘rent-free’ dwellings. 


Subsection 10.—Blind and Deaf Population 


A table showing the number of totally blind and totally deaf persons in Canada at 
the time of the 1951 Census is given in the 1957-58 Year Book at p. 145. Further details 
on the blind and deaf population may be found in Vol. II of the 1951 Census of Canada. 
No later official information will be available until the 1961 Census. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 
Subsection 1.—Population Estimates and Movement 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They are necessary to the 
calculation of costs of certain economic and social legislation. Business, educational and 
welfare organizations utilize population estimates in planning future development. They 

constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and 
_ other analyses. They have proved useful for estimates of labour force and other population 
characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 

Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by provinces are also available on a quarterly basis. The estimates of 
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population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of 
the intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. On emigration no precise information is available. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the United 
Kingdom’s Board of Trade the number of emigrants from Canada taking up permanent 
residence in the United Kingdom. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries, though the proportion of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family 
allowance statistics showing the number of migrant families by provinces are used in 
estimating interprovincial shifts in population. 


The following statement shows the data used in preparing the annual estimates for 
1957, 1958 and 1959. The next succeeding census serves as a basis for revision of the 
annual estimates. 


Period 
Item : 1956-57 1956-58 1956-59 
Population,'\Censusnl956es erate: eee nee a ee 16, 081, 000 16,081, 000 16,081,000 
Barthel 208. oo te eee os oe ee ee 451,000 932,000 1, 408, 000 
Deathsies oc B ack ieee es es Oe ee ee 132, 000 270,000 408, 000 
Imrai eration Sse sete eee ee es eee 257, 000 449,000 564, 000 
Emigrations(estimated)s ee seas eee con eee ree 68, 000 144, 000 203, 000 


Population atiendiohpentocd as nsere en ae aera eee 16, 589, 000 17, 048, 000 17, 442, 000 


1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for remaining period. 


19.—Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, Intercensal Years 1941-59 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for all provinces for 1941, 1951 and 1956 and for the Prairie Provinces for 1946 
are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 127; and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. 


eee a ee ae 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon N.W.T.|| Canada 


"000 "000 000 000 000 "000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 "000 "000 


DOAN es aay at 95 578 457 | 3,332 | 3,788 739 896 796 818 5 12 || 11,507 
1942 err ack 90 591 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 724 848 776 870 5 12} 11,654 
UE el Goer 535 91 606 463 | 3,457 | 3,915 723 838 785 900 5 12) 11,795 
1 ee ean ae ee 91 611 461 | 3,500 | 3,963 727 836 808 932 5 12] 11,946 
ER ne One soc 92 619 467 | 3,560 | 4,000 727 833 808 949 5 12 || 12,072 
19462 ee oe Bx 94 608 478 | 3,629 | 4,093 727 833 803 | 1,003 8 16 |} 12,292 
Neel Beale Clear BoC 94 615 488 | 3,710 | 4,176 739 836 825 | 1,044 8 16 || 12,551 
LUA arraeae bee 93 625 498 | 3,788 | 4,275 746 838 854 | 1,082 8 16 |} 12,823 
194 eictos.te 345 94 629 508 | 3,882 | 4,378 757 832 885 | 1,118 8 16 |} 13,447 
1950 Baten 351 96 638 512 | 3,969 | 4,471 768 833 913 | 1,137 8 16 || 13,712 
IObL. fortes 361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 7716 832 939 | 1,165 b) 16 | 14,009 
WOO diene d ote 374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 |} 14,459 
Oona ieie 383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 $ 16} 14,845 
1004 224 ios 395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 15, 287 
LODO se ieferae 406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 |} 15,698 
1956 sss 415 99 695 505 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 || 16,081 
LOS Cher ve chase 426 99 702 565 | 4,758 | 5,622 860 879 | 1,160 | 1,487 12 19 | 16,589 
ise feyegee Sere 438 100 710 577 | 4,884 | 5,803 870 888 | 1,201 | 1,544 13 20 || 17,048 
1959 eee. 449 102 716 590 | 4,999 | 5,952 885 902 | 1,243 | 1,570 13 21 17,442 


a a a a eee 


POPULATION MOVEMENT ae 


Table 20 shows the natural increase and the total population increase according to 
the census for Canada and the provinces in the periods 1931-41, 1941-51 and 1951-56. 
The difference between the natural increase and the total increase in population during a 
period represents the difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migra- 
tion. The net migration data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population 
arising partly from interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons 
entering and leaving the country. 


The earlier movement of population on the North American Continent from east to 
west has not been apparent since the 1920’s. Although British Columbia has continued 
to show population gains from migration since 1931, much of this gain has been at the 
expense of the Prairie Provinces. While the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration 
about 248,000 persons between 1931 and 1941 and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951, 
they gained in the period 1951-56. Manitoba lost over 109,000 population between 
1931 and 1951 but only 152 persons between 1951 and 1956. Saskatchewan has been a 
consistent loser since 1931, losing on the average over 15,000 a year during the 1930’s, 
almost 20,000 a year during the 1940’s and just under 8,000 a year during the 1950’s. 
_ Alberta lost over 40,000 persons in the decade 1931-41 but only about 7,000 in the next 
decade and gained close to 65,000 in the five years 1951-56. British Columbia gained 
through migration at the rate of about 8,000 persons a year during the 1930’s, about 
23,000 a year during the 1940’s and about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950’s. 
On an absolute basis Ontario received more people through migration than did British 
Columbia but, in relation to its larger population, the gain was only about one-third as 
important. Most of Ontario’s growth through migration was from immigration rather 
than interprovincial movement of population. Quebec had a slight loss between 1931 
and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next five years. Nova Scotia gained population 
through migration during the 1930’s but has been losing ever since; the Maritimes as a 
whole lost 138,000 persons over the quarter-century. 


20.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Increase 
and Migration 1931-41, 1941-51 and 1951-36 


eee een et oncus HRS: 
Province ae. 2 
1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 

MRE. s ses a ess 52,892 in a0 53, 658 me a0 +766 
PEI 23h 9,681 15, 802 8,920 7,009 3,382 856 || —2,672 | —12, 420 —8,064 
eee 57,268 | 103,512 63, 156 65,116 64, 622 52,133 | +7,848 | —38,890 | —11,023 
sas iae sks « 59,359 99,904 59,812 49,182 58, 296 38,919 || —10,177 | —41,608 | —20,893 
ee 459,211 | 736,058 | 474,516 | 457,220 | 723,799 | 572,697 || —1,991 | —12,259 | +98,181 
ae 278,488 | 505,034 | 481,913 | 355,972 | 809,887 | 807,391 || +77,484 |+304,853 | +375,478 
Bcc... 5. 78,083 | 107,510 73,651 29, 605 46,797 73,499 || —48,478 | —60,713 —152 
ae 131,752 | 135,106 85,978 | —25,793 | —64,264 48,937 ||—157,545 |—199,370 | —37,041 
ae 106,405 | 150,303 | 119,307 64,564 | 143,332 | 183,615 | —41,841 | —6,971 | +64,308 
ee 41,100 | 116,527 98,006 | 123,598 | 347,349 | 233,254 | +82,498 |+230,822 | +135,248 
Canada!.....| 1,221,787 | 1,972,394 | 1,471,766 | 1,129,869 | 2,141,358 | 2,071,362 || —91,918 |+168,964 | +599,596 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 2.—Age and Sex Estimates 


Table 21 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 
and sex as of June 1, 1959. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 196. These 
estimates are subject to revision following the 1961 Census. 


21.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
as at June 1, 1959 


, , 0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
Province or Territory 


Males | Females | Males Females | Males | Females! Males | Females 


"000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 000 ’000 


Newfoundland............. 36.1 Bal Sil 30.7 26.6 PASS | 2052 20.4 
Prince Edward Island..... 6.4 6.1 6.4 6.2 55,4 one 4.4 4.4 
INGVaOCOtLateAna an ten 46.4 43.6 42.6 40.6 37.8 36.2 30.8 29.3 
New Brunswick........... 40.5 38.4 8.1 36.9 Soni 32.2 26.6 26.2 
Quebecs Meera. oe cee 332.6 319.0 300. 6 291.1 266.3 PASTY te 211.8 207.8 
Ontarniomaserecia dae coe 363.6 347.3 322.0 309.7 265.2 252.4 205.4 195.6 
Manito bance sane cna: 53.4 Dilber, 49.4 47.7 42.4 39.9 A345 7h 32.4 
Saskatchewanteenermenene: 58.1 aoee 52.9 50.6 45.0 42.7 36.3 apie i 
‘Albertas rrr eter akon 87.5 82.8 74.0 10.2 59.6 56.4 46.3 44.5 
British Columbia-1..s. ee 91.8 88.8 81.7 78.9 68.2 65.1 53.0 50.2 
Mukon) Werritoryerereenece ital 130) 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 
Northwest Territories..... ie ile 1.4 1.4 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.8 

Canada: acc eee 1,119.2 | 1,070.2 | 1,001.1 964.9 852.0 813.6 669.8 647.0 

20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males | Females 


000 000 ’000 "000 000 ’000 000 000 


Newfoundland............ 16.7 15a 29.9 24.8 26.9 73}, 11 20.1 16.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 36) 3.4 Be Nae ond Oe 5.1 4.7 
INOValLScotlaueree ee nee 26.1 23.8 45.2 43.1 44.0 44.5 37.6 33.8 
New Brunswick........... 20.2 20.8 34.7 35.6 34.0 34.1 28.1 26.2 
QuebeGss sear cae toee 184.5 187.1 364.3 367.7 313.4 320.5 241.7 PEN BP. 
Ontarionenec nto nace 198.8 194.0 453.3 438.3 414.2 411.6 328.1 OLED 
IManttobane ete een a aea ee 29.9 29.1 59.2 58.3 Lyla 58.8 48.0 46.4 
Saskatchewan............. 29.0 28.6 58.1 DDRD bia2 56.5 49.0 43.9 
IAT Der ta seer ry cite ttrtecscone 44.0 AQ? 94.4 88.2 82.6 79.5 64.2 56.7 
British Columbia........... O2n2 46.7 Meo 105.5 109.2 110.0 90.3 82.1 
Wukonwlernitoryn ss ce 0.5 0.4 15 10 ei 0.8 0.8 0.4 
Northwest Territories..... 1.0 0.7 2.4 183 1G 1.0 feet 5) 

Canadasecens. 3 tae 606.2 592.1 | 1,265.8 | 1,224.6 | 1,147.2 | 1,146.1 914.1 859.9 

55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70 + Years All Ages 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 12.4 116 4.5 4.3 8.2 8.3 232.8 216.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 4.2 3.8 lef sid 3.4 3.8 51.6 50.4 
INGVaLOcotla Heeeen ener Dial 2437 10.0 1052 19.3 PAs} 364.9 Soll 
New Brunswick........... 19.4 19.0 Teal Teak 14.5 15.4 297.5 292.5 
Quebeess 4s 5. eck eee 156.4 tp Sed 53.0 0b. 4 82.6 92.1 2,007.2 2,491.8 
Ontario.) sete ee 228.8 232.7 81.7 89.7 138.4 169.7 2,999.5 2,952.5 
IManitoba.s. <xcheci eee 35.0 82.9 14.6 ils 26.8 25, 1 449.7 435.3 
Saskatchewan............. 35.6 SleZ 15.8 12.4 30.1 2322 467.1 434.9 
Alberta P0.:c.,.c. core 44.9 Bho! Li.) 14.1 30.8 Zee 645.8 597.2 
British Columbia......... 61.3 57.8 PA aed Die 56.3 51.4 808.2 761.8 
Wukon Territory. oe 0.3 0.2 0.1 Ont 0.2 0.1 eo ont 
Northwest Territories..... 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 12.0 9.0 


Canadare. cg ccsseacesr 624.0 609.7 233.4 234.5 410.8 435.8 || 8,843.6 | 8,598.4 
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Subsection 3.—Dwelling and Family Estimates 


Annually since 1953 a sample survey on dwellings and household facilities and equip- 
ment has been conducted in conjunction with the monthly labour force survey. More 
than 35,000 households chosen by random sampling methods in about 135 different areas 
are interviewed. Results of the 1959 survey are presented in Table 22. 


22.—_Dwelling Characteristics, Sample Survey, May 1959 


PC: eX. 
Characteristic No. of Characteristic No. of 
Total Total 
Occupied Dwellings!.............-. 000} 4,303 | 100.0 ||/Dwellings with—concluded 

Single detached............- eeeees 2,894 67.2 || Furnace heating..............5.- 7000! 2,735 63.6 
Apartments, flats. ............06 s teted 26031 PekRunningswateracrecs.g sa. lercte 2 3,739 86.9 
Single attached.................- Gs 278 Gebel ehkush! toiletenes + yam cc eee testes rere ue 3,424 79.6 
Bath or shower?.........0...-: is Seales 73.9 

Orang css tan ace eet aememo s 2,913 67.7 || Electric or gas range............ s¢ Seale 74.7 
IRirnitsys (ea gec a mapoat ac OaoOTto me HY 1,390 32.3 || Electric or gas refrigeration..... oe 3, 833 89.1 
—_———_ Electric washing machine....... sf 3,688 85.7 
Rooms per dwelling............. No. 5.3 ae Electric vacuum cleaner......... “ 2,126 63.4 
Persons per dwelling............. oy 3.9 A Telephone sacemecistes eet oor M3 3,478 80.8 
RGIO MN ersoate calcio te aise eaievney'ts ce 4,134 96.1 
Dwellings with— MR@leVASION SOU ce ccteris asics 2 electors 4 3,206 74.5 
BeCOriC I eMbIN@ ieee soe «+ v0 oes 000) 4,164 96.8 || Passenger automobile........... a 2, 802 65.1 


EES ee eee 


1 Excludes households in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; households of Indians on reserves; such 
collective-type households as those living in hotels, large lodging houses, institutions, clubs and camps. 2 For 
exclusive use of household. 


Estimates of the number of families in Canada and the provinces are also prepared 
annually. The estimates for 1958 were based on family data secured from the May 1958 
sample survey of the labour force and population estimates for 1958. 


The estimated number of families in Canada in June 1958 was 3,953,000, an increase 
of 247,000 or 6.7 p.c. since the 1956 Census. The average number of persons per family 
showed no change from the 3.8 reported by the 1956 Census and only a slight increase 
from the 3.7 reported by the 1951 Census. The number of children in families increased 
by 643,000 in the years between June 1956 and June 1958 and showed an average annual 
increase of 237,000 since June 1951. It is interesting to note that since 1951 there has 
been an increase in the percentage of families having three children or more at home and 
a decrease in the percentage of families having fewer than three children, or no children. 


23.—Estimates of Family Characteristics, June 1958 compared with Censuses 


of 1951 and 1956 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


ee —— 
————————————— Sa 


Ae As Census Census Estimate Increase Increase 
Characteristic 1951 1956 1958 1951-56 1956-58 
BRINN TOTIN ES A isis oie cise ced sheen) disia!w wla lowers siayd.ae No.| 13,984,329 | 16,049,288 | 17,015,000 |, 2,064,959 965,712 
Von ll 52'S jav ue ancy oe gee Sf 3,282,445 | 3,705,607 | 3,953,000 423,162 247,393 
Persons per family..............0sesseeseeeee % 3.7 3.8 3.8 0.1 — 
ROTPMATATULNELATUIOS 5c. cecoos 01s voce bebe ele» ee 5,534,372 | 6,549,733 | 7,193,000 | 1,015,361 648 , 267 
Families with— 
TC HM GTENIAtNOME......<<cslececiigne cone p.c. 32.3 31.3 30.0 
12 COAT DS 9 a sf 43.3 af 41.6 
oot UATE VST ooo ee er ee 4 Ge 20.0 
‘Syreye teivove yo) su bo er s¢ Hott 8.4 


ee 
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Subsection 4.—Marital Status Estimates 


The estimated total population of Canada, excluding the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, on June 1, 1958 was 17,015,000, of whom 11,365,700 or 66.8 p.c. were 15 years 
of age or over. The estimated total of males 15 years of age or over was 5,743,800, of 
whom 1,765,200 or 30.7 p.c. were single, 3,767,600 or 65.6 p.c. were married and 211,000 
or 3.7 p.c. were widowed or divorced. The estimated total of females 15 years of age or 
over was 5,621,900, of whom 1,308,300 or 23.3 p.c. were single, 3,741,100 or 66.5 p.c. were 
married and 572,500 or 10.2 p.c. were widowed or divorced. 


The trend towards earlier age at marriage during the war and postwar period was 
reflected in the sharp rise in the proportion married in the age group 15-24 years, where 
the percentage increased from 8.0 in 1941 to 15.6 in 1958 for males and from 21.5 in 1941 
to 33.8 in 1958 for females. 


Estimates of marital status also reflect the continuing excess of married males over 
married females, and the large number of widows as compared with widowers in the popula- 
tion, previously noted as a striking feature in the results of the 1956 Census. It is estimated 
that in 1958 the number of widows exceeded the number of widowers by 355,000. 


24.—Estimated Population classified by Marital Status, Age Group and Sex, as at June 1, 1958 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


a cS a i a ee 
—V6vwow—0«_ea»SsS0sS= OOo ee 


Widowed 
Age Group and Sex Single Married or Total 
Divorced 
No No No. No. 
Once o14 years: webs ae So ES 2 25h EN a es M. 2,883, 100 — — 2, 883, 100 
F, 2,766, 200 — _ 2,766,200 
he 5, 649, 300 _ _ 5,649,300 
LO SAW SS sys hod tele cede e Sel 01) ee an M. 1,046,200 193,100 400 1,239,700 
ie 799, 200 407,900 700 1,207, 800 
ay 1,845, 400 601,000 1,100 2,447,500 
DOr ty to! tae, miata Ne ae ie eon M. 331,200 921,300 2,600 1,255, 100 
F, 188, 200 1,030,300 8,700 1,227, 200 
te 519, 400 1,951,600 11,300 2,482,300 
BD. — 44 Sa ie cue, Ie, ae ea ee ae ties M. 142,900 970,000 11,200 1,124,100 
1a, 110,000 972,300 34, 600 1,116,900 
Ai? 252,900 1,942,300 45, 800 2,241,000 
ARE Sr Ses a eran M. 102, 800 761,700 20,300 884, 800 
1m. 87,500 667, 700 73,000 828, 200 
ple 190,300 1,429, 400 93,300 1,713,000 
DO 08 Ee nr iis <. fou ee ee ee ee M. 71,400 499, 500 35, 600 606, 500 
ite 59, 400 392,300 139, 200 590, 900 
D,. 130, 800 891, 800 174, 800 1,197,400 
GOU GATS .ONNOVEr: 2... Sok se a ee M. 70, 700 422,000 140,900 633, 600 
Bs 64,000 270,600 316, 300 650, 900 
ah 134,700 692,600 457, 200 1,284, 500 
All Ag6S). : sc.0c. eee ee M. 4,648,300 3,767,600 211,000 8,626,900 
F. 4,074,500 3,741,100 572,500 8,388,100 
T. 8,722,800 7,508, 700 783,500 17,015,000 


say ESIROGRROS ememmemnmemmntcerecer acer rere ee LS PN lama MC aiteriNiit yee 
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Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


Two small segments of the population are given special attention because they, in 
point of time and origin, are the most truly Canadian of the country’s citizens and because 
they, of all the people in the land, are the least able to cope with the changing way of life 
now being forced upon them. 


The Indians.*—The Indians of Canada, the fastest-growing ethnic group in the 
country, live on 2,226 tracts of land that have been reserved for their use and in several 
outside communities. There are nearly 600 Indian ‘‘bands’”’ scattered from Prince Edward 
Island in the east to the Queen Charlotte Islands in the west, from southern Ontario north 
to Aklavik. It is believed that when the white man arrived there were 200,000 Indians 
roaming in what is now Canada. Half a century ago they had dwindled to fewer than 
90,000 and were considered to be a dying race, but by the end of 1959 their number was 
roughly 180,000 and they are now increasing at the rate of 3 p.c. a year, compared with an 
over-all Canadian average natural growth of 2 p.c. Since health services have drastically 
reduced infant mortality and prolonged life in middle age, it is estimated that by 1968 
the Indian population will have reached 228,000 of whom only 35 to 40 p.c. will be living 
on reserves. 


A census of Indian population is taken at five-year intervals. The numbers recorded 
at the censuses of 1949 and 1954 together with an estimate as at the end of 1958 are given 
in Table 25. 


25.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental! Censuses 1949 and 1954, and Estimate 
as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Province 1949 1954 1958 Province or Territory 1949 1954 1958 
No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island........ 273 272 Bol | Saskatchewan... «sce. «<ssmee 16,308 | 18,750 22, 438 
NOVA SCOUIAL «foc s toe dseres b0's DAGALT | EO OD 2a Pe oR4oo! PAU bOrtacter st athe ded. secre eek 13,805 | 15,715 | 18,632 
New Brunswick.............. 2,139 2,629 S083 allebritisla Colum biaes sian: we 27,936 | 31,086 35, 289 
MIO COMER RI certs creo eae ws 155070 ellie D1 4.20 lovee UkOn DR eMmcOLy.. nce. seats 1,443 1,568 1,806 
LELO Ce eos PON ae Feo he 34,571 | 37,255 | 41,803 || Northwest Territories....... Sete 4,023 4,439 
MAIEGOD EL fo secs c fase’ ceresd owes 17,549 | 19,684 | 22,859 - 
Canadavsen es See: 136,407 | 151,558 | 174,242 


26.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


Reserves Reserves 
Province —__—___—_—_——| Bands Province or Territory ——/Bands 
No. Area No. Area 
acres No. acres No. 

Prince Edward Island........ 4 2,741 Pe RAT bertan sees os Sees cee: 90 1,543, 867 41 
IVOWADSCOUIA. «05.500 ecreccce 40 19, 492 ti British’ Columbia. .cnce.. «cc: 1,629 820,915 204 
New Brunswick.............. 23 37,594 U5ai'Yukon Rerritorys cs. osees 15 Si ae 15 
ORTOP a stoners ec « sscrhd sa.sie 6 24 178, 686 41 || Northwest Territories....... 10 1,924 15 
SC ATIOR a cic s nce wc sie Hones 164 1,558, 393 111 
BPTI Ae a heeistecie aie'el sioiale ol 107 524, 358 50 Ties 
BASKALCHE WAN. |! oc... 600. coe ens 120;|| 1,205,672 67 Canadac.cr hice ee 2,226 | 5,897,177 571 


In proportion to their numbers, the Indians of today form one of the most varied 
populations on earth. In the southern parts of Canada many follow the essentially rural- 
type economy of their non-Indian neighbours. Some work in factories, in offices, or at 
individual trades and some are lawyers, doctors, nurses, teachers or businessmen. How- 
_ ever, at the other end of the economic scale, the Indian who, in the course of history, has 
been isolated and is at present living on essentially unproductive areas, generally follows 
a modified, food-gathering type of existence not too different from that of his ancestors. He 
fishes, hunts and traps. He lives in his log cabin. Often he sets up his tent in summer. 
True, he wears factory-made clothes, eats dehydrated and canned food from the store, 


* Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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propels his canoe with an outboard motor and often flies by bush ’plane to his trapline. 
Nevertheless, this is just the veneer of the white man’s civilization. Underneath, his 
culture is vastly different and all-too-often misunderstood. Living on a variety of levels 
between that of the Indians of the cities and that of the Indians of the woods are many 
Indian bands, each with its own set of problems. 


Faced with the inexorable pressures of increasing population and marginal .esources, 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, which 
is responsible for the administration of all matters affecting the welfare of Indians, has 
set two essential objectives for the next decade—a greater measure of self-responsibility 
for people on the reserves, and more help for those who wish to make their livelihood in 
non-Indian society. Neither objective can be attained through force. The pace of 
developments must be determined by the Indians themselves, rather than superimposed 
by others or processed in accordance with a time-table based on administrative convenience. 


It is the young people who will decide in which direction the future of the Indian 
race lies. At present they are caught between two worlds, one representing the old Indian 
culture with its own thought-patterns and attitudes and the other the fast-paced, tech- 
nological society of the mid-twentieth century. In the face of this conflict, the older 
people, set in their ways, have tended to withdraw and the young people are often confused. 


The Indian has different social values which conflict with the culture of the non- 
Indian world outside the security of the reserve. Contrary to people in a Western nine- 
to-five-o’clock society seeking security and credit, the Indian thinks of time, savings and 
the future in quite different terms. This is especially so where his contacts with the white 
man have been superficial but less so in areas where intermingling of Indian and non- 
Indian groups is commonplace. 


The Indian Affairs Branch reaches into the lives of Indians most deeply by its educa- 
tional policy. This is, briefly, to give every child the best schooling he can absorb and in 
accordance with his needs to provide tuition, board and personal expenses while he is 
attending a non-Indian high school, a teachers’ college, a nursing or vocational course or 
a university. 


Four types of schooling are provided: elementary day schools on the reserves, resi- 
dential schools, hospital schools and seasonal schools for children whose families are 
still partially nomadic, especially while winter trapping. Residential schools are primarily 
for children from broken homes or whose parents are unable to give them proper care and 
direction and for the children of nomadic peoples whose way of life makes day school 
attendance impracticable. Other residential pupils live in settled communities where 
scattered home locations or substandard socio-economic patterns also prevent successful 
day school attendance. 


During the past decade there has been a definite movement towards the integration 
of Indians in non-Indian provincial and private schools, a policy strongly advocated by 
the Indian Affairs Branch. During the 1958-59 school year, 21 p.c. of the Indian children 
at school were receiving their education with non-Indians as compared with only 6 p.c. 
ten years previously. This policy has been welcomed by the majority of Indians and 
non-Indians, though some groups have expressed certain reservations, not about integration 
as such but about the pace set by the Branch. They claim that many Indians are not 
ready for integrated education and suggest a slower policy. 


Integrated education is accomplished by two methods. Where it is possible for 
Indian children to attend local non-Indian schools, the Indian Affairs Branch, with the 
consent of the parents, asks the school board to accept them and pays tuition costs. 
Where there is not enough space or where large numbers of Indian pupils are involved, 
the Branch signs an agreement for a joint school and pays a share of the cost of additional 
classrooms. In British Columbia, one out of every three Indians goes to a non-Indian 
school; in Nova Scotia, one in four; in Quebec and Ontario, one in four and a half. 
Integration has progressed least on the prairies. 
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Indian students, no matter what school they attend, face more problems than most 
Canadians. Because many do not speak English fluently when they first go to school 
they usually take longer to cover grade one. By Canadian standards they are generally 
older by the time they pass grade eight, not because they are less intelligent or through 
any inherent disabilities, but because of language and cultural difficulties. Their habits 
of communication, their processes of reasoning, their attitudes towards competition, 
their learning and living experiences in a rural, food-gathering, reserve-type economy are 
basically quite different from those of other Canadian children. Nevertheless, an increas- 
ing number of Indian children are entering high school—over 2,200 in the academic year 
1958-59 compared with only 600 ten years previously. Vocational] enrolment has increased 
in the same period from 41 to 412, and university enrolment from nine to 40. 


27.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils classified by Type of School and by Grade, 
Academic Year 1958-59 


Grade Ae 
. . —————— 00 0 . rores- 
Classification Fader mn e ae Technical] “ional Total 
garten 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BEA CHOOL Gc. sek Resa ciides cnteGih es ok 1,626 14,781 1,619 50 aon — 18,076! 
Residential school boarders attending 4 

classes at residential schools........ 530 7,518 1,044 599 — _ 9,691 
Day pupils attending classes at resi- 

PPeriy UMS CH OOLS aah ancis pes ejaceierese in sinus sles 120 1,161 125 12 — 1,418 
MPPISOBANMSCITOOl Sere feec ieee n kos ete sees 183 710 _ — — _ 893 
MBOSOLUAL SCHOOL ttien ctu yaes. vide «leiekte 57 472 35 8 — 572 
Provincial, private or territorial 

SLUNNOC! recive oe Seis oak ERR Rear Ne _— 5,188 1,054 1,475 349 120 8, 1862 

MROGAIS Re erie, sie aisess 2s 2,516 29,830 3,877 2,144 349 120 || 38,8363 
1 Includes 283 residential school boarders attending Indian day schools. 2 Includes 737 residential school 
boarders attending provincial or private schools. 3 Excludes 1,168 non-Indians attending Indian day schools. 


28._Indian Pupils Attending Provincial, Private or Territorial Schools, classified by Grade 
or Type of Training and by Province, Academic Year 1958-59 


Grade or 
Type of P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T.| Yukon|(Canada 


Training 


10 
1 19 45 142 36 58 62 234 114 15 729 
1 18 11 56 154 51 17 56 305 102 12 783 
14 11 92 153 32 39 59 245 74 10 729 
8 16 69 131 27 28 57 221 94 13 664 
19 9 42 79 19 21 60 301 19 14 583 
14 3 54 103 24 19 47 191 11 5 471 
32 18 41 210 26 43 67 236 5 13 691 
1 lyf 10 19 132 19 34 43 143 9 13 440 
10 18 69 11 20 18 50 2 5 206 
1 3 1 3 52 1 4 18 86 1 120 
8, ral 1 (232 = — ye aa 18 
1 _— — 5 2 1 — = 2 _— — 11 
= = 1 3 2 = 1 a 1 = _ 8 
a 1 oad = 2 1 1 = = — aa 5 
= — = ha es fs = = = a = 1 
— — = ss ees = = = _ 2 = 1 
Teacher training....| — —- = 11 7 1 8 _ 4 2 _— 33 
Nurse training...... — 2 —_ 3 2 3 6 — 4 —_ 1 23 
Commercial........ 1 8 2 26 28 5 9 8 9 a 2 98 
=e = 6. o— 41 23 7 9 6 16 74 1 183 
Nurses’ aide........ = = o— 6 2 10 6 7 2 1 38 
Blind and deaf...... — — 1 2 4 4 — 1 4 —_ — 16 
ae — i Oka oa 29 5 2 11 Tbe es a 52 
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At the end of formal schooling, the Indian must make a crucial decision—to return to 
or stay on the reserve, or to earn a living in a wider Canadian society. Integrated 
schooling helps him to accept the latter choice more readily. A placement service, with 
officers at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, North Bay, Toronto, Quebec 
City and Amherst, was set up by the Indian Affairs Branch in 1957 to assist these young 
people. Jobs are found for selected young students who want to work in the larger cities 
and they are counselled and guided as they cross the bridge into non-Indian society. 


Apart from these younger people, a great many Indians both live and work off the 
reserves, or live on the reserve and work outside. The Mohawks of Eastern Canada have 
made a name for themselves as high-steel workers. British Columbia Indians are known 
as reliable and hard-working longshoremen, and have long been successful salmon and 
herring fishermen. Naskapis from northern Quebec are part of the working force at the 
iron mines at Schefferville. The Dokis Band near North Bay live on rich timberlands 
and are loggers and pulp cutters. Walpole Island men in southern Ontario are skilled 
workers in a boat-building factory at Algonac, Michigan. These are random examples 
which indicate that, given the education, training and the opportunity, the Indian can 
compete on equal terms with others in industrial society. Prejudice on the part of em- 
ployers is lessening and those who employ Indians do not consider them to be different 
from other workers after they have adjusted to regular working hours. 


In the more isolated areas of the northern Laurentian Shield and the Mackenzie 
District, the Indians depend largely on trapping, domestic fishing and hunting for a living. 
As expert outdoorsmen and conservationists, they have helped, for example, to restore 
the once-depleted beaver population from Quebec to Saskatchewan and put it on a 
sustained-yield basis. In some areas of the North, the Indians have been assisted in 
launching commercial fishing programs. Here the main problem is transportation, and 
private operators and the provincial and federal governments have been assisting them 
by flying their catches to railhead for shipment to the consuming markets in both Canada 
and the United States. 


Superimposed on these various strata of employment are traditional methods used 
seasonally by the Canadian Indian to supplement his income: potato-picking in Maine, 
berry-picking in the States of Washington and Oregon, wild-rice gathering in southern 
Manitoba, northwestern and central Ontario, frog-picking, seneca-root gathering, basket- 
weaving and other traditional Indian crafts. 


No matter where he works or what his employment, the Indian must face the problem 
of adjustment and make his own choice. If he wants to participate in the non-Indian 
world he may still keep his sense of identity, for integration is the policy, not assimila- 
tion, and he may remain a member of his band. On the other hand, if he wishes to continue 
living on his reserve, the Indian Affairs Branch will provide him with community and 
housing assistance, financial help through revolving loan funds in farming and fishing 
and business, relief grants where necessary and assistance in developing leadership. 


Much of the leadership among the Indians today stems from the band councils. 
Each band chooses its own representatives. A few still do so by the old tribal systems— 
usually electing for life—but the majority have adopted the elective system, with the 
chief and councillors holding office for two years. All councils may make by-laws. They 
may, for example, regulate traffic, prevent trespass of cattle, construct water courses, 
roads, bridges, etc., and protect fur-bearing animals, fish and game. 


Twenty-seven bands have reached the stage where they may make money by-laws 
to raise funds through taxation of property owned by Indians on a reserve. Generally 
these bands are fairly progressive and are rapidly learning administrative procedures. 
However, a band must apply for permission to pass money by-laws and, for various 
reasons of their own, there are several bands in Canada who prefer not to accept this 
responsibility. Band councils also make decisions on the use of their own money 
capital—usually procured from the sale of land in the past—which is held in trust by the 
Federal Government. Capital expenditures are for long-term improvements on reserves. 
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Up to Jan. 1, 1960, three bands had asked for, and been granted, the right to spend 
their own revenue funds, which accrue usually from interest on trust funds held by the 
Government. Each band draws up an annual budget, submits it to the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration for general approval, and then handles its own funds through 
its own treasurer in a manner similar to that of any rural municipality. Tyendinaga 
near Belleville in Ontario was the first band to apply for this right. Two other Ontario 
bands, Walpole Island near Wallaceburg and Moravian near Chatham, quickly followed 
suit. 

These are signs of a desire among the Indians to take over more responsibility for 
their own affairs and although the process may be long and sometimes painful it is the 
policy of the Government to give them every encouragement. To equalize their status 
with other Canadian citizens, a Bill was passed by the Federal Parliament on Mar. 31, 1960* 
extending to all Indians the right to vote at federal elections. Previously, while all adult 
Indians could vote for their own band councils, and those living in British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the Northwest Territories had the 
provincial or territorial franchise, only Indian veterans and Indian people established in 
non-Indian communities had the right to vote in federal elections. The granting of the 
federal franchise to the Indian does not in any way affect the rights and privileges to which 
he is entitled. 


The Indian has much to offer to Canadian industry and culture. He has been falsely 
regarded for too long as a ‘‘ward”’ of the Government, when he is in fact a citizen. He 
has, it is true, certain rights and privileges given him because of historical circumstance 
but he shares, for example, in most of the social welfare benefits extended to other 
Canadians, such as family allowances. In 1958-59, 4,539 Indians received old age security, 
1,762 old age assistance, 302 disabled persons’ allowance, 287 blind persons’ allowance 
and 310 provincially administered and financed mothers’ allowance. 


In co-operation with provincial authorities, private, foster-home or institutional 
care is provided when required for children needing care, juvenile delinquents, crippled 
and unemployable persons and old people. In Ontario, for example, arrangements have 
been made for the extension of the services of Children’s Aid Societies to Indian reserves. 
In 1959 the “‘ration system”’ of relief formerly in use was abolished and indigent Indians 
were made eligible for assistance by cheque on substantially the same basis as non-Indians. 
The amount of relief assistance was increased and placed on a sliding scale, varying with 
the cost of living, thus protecting Indians in remote areas where food costs are high. 
These changes were designed to place more responsibility on Indian families to manage 
their own affairs, to remove the stigma of relief as much as possible and to maintain the 
morale and self-respect of persons who must receive assistance. 


The health of Indians is under the care of the Indian and Northern Health Services 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. The Department maintains seven- 
teen hospitals, 41 nursing stations with four to ten beds and 108 health centres where 
treatment, but no bedside care, is provided. The most dramatic advances have been 
made in the field of child care and in the treatment of tuberculosis. In 1958 there were 
fewer than 3,500 Indians under treatment for tuberculosis compared with 5,900 in 1955. 
As each province adopts a general hospital insurance plan, the Indians have been included. 
The policy is to avoid distinction between the Indians and other citizens of Canada. 


_ The Eskimos.{—Eskimos are the only native people who live in both America and 
Asia and there are no more than 50,000 of them in the world. In Canada the Eskimo 
population is about 11,500, very thinly dispersed across the sprawling top of the Continent. 
The main groups live along the northern coast of the Western Arctic, on Baffin Island, 
largest in the Arctic Archipelago, and in northern Quebec. In only four centres—Aklavik 
and Inuvik near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, Fort Chimo on the southern point 


* Not yet proclaimed at time of going to press. 
T Prepared by Mrs. Irene Baird, Information Section, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Was 
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of Ungava Bay, and Great Whale River on the east side of Hudson Bay—do Eskimos 
and Indians share the same community. By tradition, treeline is the southern boundary 
for the Inuit while for the Indian people treeline has been a limit north of which they 
have not chosen to live. 

Today the Canadian Eskimos and the vast forbidding land in which they live have 
begun to emerge as a fresh force in national development. The more than a million and 
a half square miles that comprise the Yukon and Northwest Territories and include all 
the Arctic islands extending northward from the mainland to the North Pole are being 
actively appraised for their resource potential. The geological structure underlying the 
tundra and the polar seas is being determined and recorded. The government is building 
roads over muskeg and permafrost, wrestling—slowly and at great cost—the ground trans- 
portation problem, which is the toughest and most basic of all the problems of northern 
development. The oil industry, already with a substantial investment in the sub-Arctic, 
is vitally interested in increasing that investment by searching the Arctic regions for 
new sources. Over 180,000,000 acres in the sedimentary basins of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories are now under oil and gas exploration permit. Appraising the resources 
of the North and developing and marketing those resources will take longer and most 
certainly will cost more than such developments elsewhere in Canada, but for a region 
that has for so long lain unknown and untouched, the changes of the past few years are 
rapid indeed, and basically responsible for those changes is the present-day efficiency 
and versatility of air transport. 

Few areas of the country, even in the barren wastes of the North, are now inaccessible. 
Although thousands of square miles are still considered remote, the main centres are 
only flying time away from the great commercial cities of the south; Frobisher Bay, for 
example, is a mere day’s flight from Montreal, and Aklavik about nine hours from 
Edmonton. Multi-engined aircraft are flying the polar routes to and from Europe. The 
meteorological and communication stations that dot the North, the survey crews and the 
small settlements are served by aircraft so that landing strips are Main Street to much 
of the Arctic and movement by air more familiar to the inhabitants than any other form 
of transport. 

These happenings in the North are some of the reasons why life for the Inuit is 
changing and some of the reasons why new opportunities for employment are opening 
up for them and why they must be trained to take advantage of them. Change has 
not come to the Eskimos in all areas at the same pace. Social change seldom works 
that way but comes in a series of segments, large and small, which, when merged 
together, resolve into new patterns. But regardless of speed, no aspect of development 
north of treeline has aroused keener public interest than the position of the Eskimo people. 
Their fellow Canadians, though sometimes divided as to how the Inuit should be equipped 
to adapt to change, are united in wanting them to have all the help they need. Inuk, 
as a man, is known to relatively few persons outside the Arctic, but he belongs to a race 
that is exceptionally well regarded. 


The Canadian Government, through the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, the agency having over-all responsibility in the North, and the Indian and 
Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, has initi- 
ated vigorous programs to bring education and medical care to every northern resident 
who can be reached. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police also carries out field duties 
for both departments. The Arctic has always tested to the limit the resourcefulness 
and courage of those who live and work there and it makes no exceptions of race. To 
keep contact—over some 900,000 sq. miles—with an Kskimo population that still often 
chooses to live the life of the hunting camps, calls for the co-operation of all who share 
the high latitudes with them—northern service officers, teachers, doctors, nurses, mis- 
sionaries, traders, radio operators and weather men. 

Radio and air patrols maintain administrative contact. The first of an experimental 
system of emergency units has been set up in the Keewatin District. Insulated, radio- 
equipped, and stocked with food and medical supplies, these units will be established 
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close to the larger hunting camps with one or more of the local Eskimos trained to operate 
them. Then if some emergency strikes the camp, the Eskimos have the means to com- 
municate their plight and food and medical supplies to carry on with. 


Eskimos following their traditional way of life are being given new ideas to strengthen 
their security without interfering with their self-reliance. Conservation is still an abstract 
conception to a people accustomed to taking game while it is there and, when it is no 
longer there, moving off in search of it. But a community of hunting Eskimos on the 
west shore of Hudson Bay has found that conservation makes good sense and that the 
practice of it can increase the yield of the land and can keep them in food when supplies 
are scarce. The Keewatin Re-establishment Project was set up to help the Eskimo 
families help themselves. Working with the guidance of an experienced field officer and 
the results of biological and wildlife research, they have learned a practical aid to making 
a better living. The principle of providing for tomorrow does not come naturally to 
traditional hunters like the Eskimos and Indians but both are intelligent enough to grasp 
that it can be turned to profitable account. 


The advantages of the co-operative have also been introduced recently in the Arctic. 
The idea of pooling labour and sharing the harvest is traditional with the Inuit and they have 
recognized that a method of producing, processing and marketing which has been profitable 
for other Canadians could serve them too, particularly in areas where the fishermen, 
when working singly, were on relief. With some help from government officers the 
first two co-operatives were organized—the George River Eskimo Fishermen’s Co- 
operative on Ungava Bay and a co-operative at Port Burwell. In the Frobisher Bay 
area, too, Eskimo fishermen have taken the first steps toward forming a co-operative. 


At George River in 1959 co-operative harvesting produced some 18,600 lb. of Arctic 
char, and at Frobisher Bay about 15,000 lb. Char is in great demand as a gourmet fish 
in the “south” and the 1959 catch brought a net return of about 83 cents a pound to the 
Eskimos. The Port Burwell co-operative will be producing in 1960. In this region also, 
char is plentiful and of fine quality and cod is a useful source of food to the local Eskimos. 
The George River people—about 25 families—live on the edge of treeline and have plans 
to start a sawmill operation. They have used local logs to build a community hall and 
plans for a school are being drawn up. Eventually they hope to put up permanent homes. 


In marketing the first season’s catch, the co-operative fishermen faced one obstacle 
that ingenuity alone could not solve. Produce does not reach markets unaided; above 
all it must be kept fresh. This problem was resolved by the purchase of a 15-ton freezer 
through the Eskimo Loan Fund, a Fund started in 1957 by the Department of Northern 
Affairs. Fittingly enough, the first loans from the Fund were made to a group of Eskimo 
settlers who, in the tradition of earlier Canadian pioneers, set out to make their homes in 
unknown and almost empty country. A small group from Port Harrison, where game was 
scarce, volunteered to be moved to the High Arctic where it was more abundant and, with 
loan funds, were helped to re-establish themselves. Eskimos use the Fund to buy whalers 
and fishing boats, hunting and other equipment that will contribute towards better 
living. Experience has shown that they are excellent risks and the labour involved in 
such operations contributes to the development of the country. 


For the Eskimos who have chosen to enter wage employment now becoming available 
to those who are prepared for it, training is provided—sometimes on the job, as was the 
case during the construction stages of Inuvik, sometimes in northern schools, and some- 
times outside the North. Vocational or trades training is regarded as so vital to the earning- 
power of all who live in the Northwest Territories that it is built right into the govern- 
ment’s school curriculum. All northerners now attend the same schools—schools that 
range from the Sir John Franklin School at Yellowknife, which offers a wide range of 
vocational courses and where students may qualify for university entrance, to single 
classroom units in remote Eskimo communities. 
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Teaching in the Arctic can be rigorous—though in some parts of the North it is 
hardly more so than in rural schools in the northern half of the provinces. But whatever 
its demands there is never any lack of applicants—although choosing the right ones 
must be done with discrimination. With so many teachers willing to accept the challenge 
of an Arctic posting, qualifications can afford to be the highest in Canada, and they are. 


There are close to 50 schools in the Northwest Territories and among those opened 
in 1960 are two interesting new ventures for the North. A new school at Fort Simpson 
will include the first classroom for the study of agricultural science, and quarters in the 
old school building will accommodate hard-of-hearing and sight-saving classes. The 
1959 vocational training program included many trade skills for students of all ages. 
One Eskimo girl took on-the-job-training as an air hostess from a northern airline and 
now flies between Montreal and Frobisher Bay. Another Eskimo air hostess who trained 
as a nurses’ aide some years ago flies between Winnipeg and Churchill. Interesting too 
is the fact that the first oil-drilling crew working north of the Arctic Circle included three 
Eskimos who had been trained in Calgary as oil-workers. 

Trainees who go “south” on courses are chosen with care and competition is keen 
for the privilege. The last group of Eskimos to go outside the Arctic in 1959 went to the 
Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers School at Barriefield in southern 
Ontario to take a four-month course in power-plant operation, a skill in great demand in 
northern communities. Most of these trainees were school caretakers learning to handle 
school heating and lighting plants. Others were taking more advanced training. 

Eskimos can suffer by having other Canadians expect too much of them, or expect 
it too quickly. But it is difficult to withhold admiration from a race with the innate 
resourcefulness to adapt as quickly as they do to callings so radically different from their 
traditional way of life. The first group to tackle hard-rock mining, for example, performed 
with profit to themselves and to the North Rankin Nickel Mining Company which 
employed them, and brought credit to their race. 

Neither is it difficult to think highly of a race whose talent with a knife and a lump 
of stone has been acclaimed so widely, yet who, themselves, have always regarded the 
gift as something fortuitous—a hobby, a creative pleasure to be enjoyed in one’s spare 
time. Not all Eskimo carving is distinguished; some of it is not even good. But enough 
of it is both to have had an extraordinary impact. Eskimo art has come out of its 
environment free of any influence save the day-to-day struggle for life of a people, and 
has stepped into the front rank of the world’s primitive art, becoming, as it should, an 
important source of revenue for its creators. And for many Eskimos who, through illness 
or other causes, are not able to hunt or perform heavy labour, it has offered a new avenue 
of productiveness. At the Eskimo Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher Bay, Eskimo 
carvers may offer their work for sale, receive guidance if they ask for it, and obtain a 
supply of stone since none is available locally. The Eskimo art shop at the Frobisher 
airport is a thriving business. 

No one can put creativeness in a man if none is there, but if he has a spark of talent 
he can be helped to gain confidence and extend his range. This is what is going on at the 
Eskimo Craft Centre at Cape Dorset, Baffin Island. Working with a gifted instructor, 
Eskimos have already produced one art form—stone block and seal-skin pictures—that 
may eventually compete in popularity with the stone carvings. A seal-skin print was 
selected for presentation to Queen Elizabeth when she visited Canada in the summer of 
1959. The artists use paints made from pigments mixed with seal oil and brushes of polar 
bear hair. Designs are cut out of the skin and transferred to paper by hand-colouring. 
One stencil can make as many as thirty prints. 


For the past five years Northern Affairs exhibits—in addition to exhibitions of 
carvings—have introduced to the “south”’ everything from parkas and mukluks to walrus 
harpoons. Eskimos are not mass-producers and some time will elapse before enough 
Arctic handcrafts are available for wide sale. But the popularity of the Eskimo-produced 
goods that have been brought out of the North for sale in Canadian and American cities 
shows definitely that the market is there. 
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As has been said many times, the North has a way of stimulating resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. At Aklavik in the Western Arctic, a trapping centre cruelly slashed by 
falling fur prices and synthetics, a pilot training project was undertaken in 1959. Its 
aim was to combine two valuable local resourees—fur and the native skill of Eskimo 
women at tailoring fur garments. With the help of the Vocational Education Supervisor 
for the Northwest Territories a small group of Eskimo women were introduced to 
“southern’’ methods of fur-working. Before long they had begun to meet the local de- 
mand for fur parkas and headgear, seal-skin mukluks and muskrat mittens, with a 
professional touch. This is a modest fur factory as factories go but it has at least one 
asset that all strive for—a healthy backlog of orders. At the close of the year some 
$10,000 in orders stood on the books, enough to keep the Eskimo seamstresses busy all 
winter and their families off relief. 


Like all pilot projects this one has an eye on bigger things. As the number of trainees 
grows and the value of their output increases, this could become an Eskimo fur co- 
operative. Or it might be used in conjunction with the Inuvik Rehabilitation Centre 
to train the physically handicapped to a new productiveness, like the Centre at Frobisher 
Bay. Community needs will probably be the decisive factor. 


By tradition, Eskimos are a people who prefer to ‘‘write by tongue’’—story-tellers 
who have handed down their past, partly from choice and partly from necessity, in the form 
of speech. But the printed word has come to them at last. Early in 1959 the first all- 
Eskimo magazine, Inuktituk (The Eskimo Way of Life) made its appearance in two 
editions—syllabics for the Eastern Arctic—Roman script for the Western. 


Outside the Arctic the voice of the Inuit in Canada has been silent in the conduct 
of Eskimo affairs but in May 1959, when the Eskimo Affairs Committee met in Ottawa, 
the long silence was broken. A race accustomed to listening to other people speak for 
it was in the nation’s Capital to speak for itself. The Committee is an advisory body, 
reporting to its Chairman, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. It is not 
large as working committees go, and has been meeting only in recent years. But the 
presence of Eskimo representatives from Western, Central and Eastern Arctic who bluntly, 
and with dignity, voiced the views of the Eskimo community, gave the 1959 meeting an 
impact as fresh and sharp as wind off the barrens. 


This was the first time in Canada that the Inuit have sat around a conference table 
with senior officials of government, religion and industry and examined with them the 
changes taking place in the Arctic way of life and the role of the Eskimo people in that 
change. It was a modest, almost tentative step in a new direction, yet the beginning of a 
partnership that will become more and more an accepted part of the administration of 
Eskimo affairs. For years, in various capacities, Eskimos have worked for all three types 
of agency represented on the Eskimo Affairs Committee and their advice on local problems 
has often been sought, but never in the past has there been such formal recognition of 
what Eskimo experience can contribute to the future of the North. 


The Inuit have their normal complement of human frailties but dependence on 
other people is not one of them. Although, like other Canadians, the Eskimo is 
eligible for the benefits of social security and government assistance, he is by tempera- 
ment a resourceful and self-directing man. If he had not sprung from this kind of stock, 
Eskimo affairs would by now have been of more interest to the archivist than to the 
administrator. 


The Government invited the Eskimos to sit at the conference table to say what was 
in their minds, and they did, giving voice to their desires for more education and vocational 
training, and for the opportunity to qualify for better jobs and assume a greater measure 
of responsibility in the conduct of their own affairs. If the voice of the Eskimo came through 
with clarity so did the voice of other Canadians. And what did the Inuit learn from 
this? They learned more about what other Canadians are trying to do for, and with, 
them; why some things are going well and others not so well. They learned that what 
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their fellow countrymen most wish for the future of the Eskimo is that, like themselves, 
he be equipped to choose the kind of life he wishes to live where, and how, he wishes to 
live it. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 29 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for October 1959 and, except as otherwise noted, are official 
mid-year estimates for 1958. ‘The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook, 1958. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1958 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for 
individual countries because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under- 
enumeration, over-estimation, categories of population not regularly included in the 
official figures, and approximations for those ccuntries that have not provided official 
1958 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Number 

ASPIGAL 5, csccelne ia ce brenete Cs 6 5) taco ee ale Oe Cite he eee iol Sr ae eee 230, 000, 000 

North American eaciesiien, os lee crerievete slave hatte Cotetiaccdoter tener aera 256, 000, 000 

South -Americancesesen does tee ie neo ciee tele ioe oe eee 134, 000, 000 

Apis: Si. cates so se miewie nek Chie sare culo tice aie rarities sata ees 1,592,000, 000 

UP OPO’, as cterc role a Morsiaee Seta eile Rone oe emo eR ee 418, 000, 000 

OGCANTA orcas Se eran CIO OO ERT ee nee ee 15, 800, 000 

WORED UD OTA an. ties etal o Bele cisesieateear er erie Meee ae 2,852, 000, 0004 

Commionywealthicountriesean: . een tenn. tree week oie ae 683, 600, 000 
1 Excludes Syria, a province of the United Arab Republic. 2 Excludes U.S.8.R. Includes Syria and 
Asiatic Turkey. 3 Excludes U.S.S.R. Includes European Turkey. 4 Includes an allowance for 


population of the U.S.S.R. 


29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958 


Nore.—Commonwealth countries are indicated with an asterisk (*). 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles ”000 
Africa 

Ethiopia eet 2 rec ETE Re Peed Re ee a eT ia ENS RRR A ea NM) CR 457, 267 21,600 

bal © 1 11201: er ne A ie Ph Oy a ue ee ba Py dee a Rae gee CR aE 91,843 4, 836 
CTV H Rol cr: Weer epne pete Pam Pera Soot echt RE" Beit he 87 eet ts RU Ban ea na re cr Ge a 94, 926 2, 800! 
LAD OTIS: scssis.asdiatss getter Foe DEE Ce eee eee 43, 000 1, 250! 

TVD Vaca. cides Mice et ieee Ronee ROR ete Tae tee a toe ee ene ee 679,360 1,153 

MornoeGot.eeS.3, e) e ek  o .  U meee BRL OR a Bet cos  RU RR per Puree IER LNS) 10,330 
1) 66 (01 ane eRe aR ens ak Aen eS Mia oak ein she MAE Sa EL «acts, Medes acidity orate 967,501 11,0372 

TEGniStg G85 o3 alter 6 eo re ee ee ee nner eae Penne: Caen ee 48, 332 3, 852 

*Unionvof SouthvAtrica3a eek} eee er, eee eee en toe re ee 472,359 14,418 
United Arab Republicia.. u.ccens cre dassiniie enna re ten ee nee 457, 329 29,0614 

1 OT Ag 0) eee eR rer NA Amc LR AM tend A Metres ia Suk Se Mn celin, cues Dae Rec a a! 886,101 24,781 

YL EA, wba 5 Fe eeone- crite sas totes yee EO ee ar ee Eee ee on ee eee 71,228 4, 280 


Belgium— 
Belgian ‘Congo steiner euteep ay ee i ee Sn TAL ce oa Ea eee 905,381 13, 559 
France— 
Algoriaiess. cariee? sesh ke aulairc Wate abide pete caked ot tiie as 2 imma oa: Sennen 919,593 10, 265 
Comoro Islands ities sc. savene ao ston tei EA ee 838 182 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 215. 
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29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEerENDENCIES—concluded 
France—concluded 
Former French Equatorial Africa— 
WentnaleAtiican- Republics aAcpreriensssaiies cies ce ws elev.crsuye @ crus trot Wyn eases! wie? 241,699 1,161 
Oi CR ir a eck tame oh Gates CAC Dee ye ce Se esaNts 495, 368 2,600 
Rony EUODIRIC OF UG l ens. ci .k us bins Wene es cemes cee sachin scenes eyes erage 134, 749 780 
RETA ENTE ESS HOPE he raec to ere aWare ra a eteieS Gis Gils sire iG Shevele le SIONS 819) aro arene Oe euwcs 102,317 4I7 
Former French West Africa— 
HD Alls OITTG Vomew re tis ere eI ree casas eta acetal selevel ile states os a ity sia) wteforere Miele aisieese hie Vamee oe 44,696 1,725 
Ivory CCOEIRPENG Si BAE Trcts Bet MRE oak = SER ma ee I rar at ry ee tee eee eens ae 124, 503 3,090 
PVD Pevinl tee Me wer ey rie wre bcciacedegeltons rare Ghia e Ratan OG suet lols, glvtee waite sie Sealer wba 419, 230 640 
IN oe eee ate Me reenter ee erat ice a iatomsbe tare esetorerccatetesee a ferellenadt eels laie hile erwsere e764) snuaret as 458,995 2,490 
ORE Ree ities Gare RiGee nv ox Vee dnd wua's Cea sees vines emma ewnitinn te toe 76,124 2,300 
Singles TRS TIS: 5 ogo dae Guan 5 non dae Voc ateadado Frat 0 oS poo camara ce a 464, 874 3,700 
Welhtnre RUS MOO 8 a dadcowcaccd oso See ocmeod aoodoae socpClnammona secu 105, 839 BHOO 
[Di verevali: romani Faye bo eee acs saL OR pit ol OIC CI ICICI RRC ECM Ric a aOR eine Soar 8,494 69 
BronchesouthermandsAntarctiG: LerritOrles sn: ve. cee 4 stein wisi obreise8l oe oisierie sieioreieye 2,918 
BAVA ODMH CH ns Qaide ccs nh ne uh Reese neew Wah ne See Me dG Ee FEN ene e se wHE 227, 800 5, 184 
oc iri Or ae Ee Se ee nee ne Fae eT R Acree Mee aN S Satu e Cee e ee seer 969 318 
Portugal— 
EMTEOIDS abig 5 Soc ages OGenome DIE COOPER Bod Od DA OO CLE SIC OC aE a SOO es ines cece 481,352 4,508 
CNV ELAS TANS ck cit okie ccd Wie eva Re SON STE s eke eS SR DEG S RES ERIN TEE OH Lavi 192 
ILO VARTOIY OFC TUTE), nsdn d aio Gdn o1d ing io ciaewoln caro. 0 Ono bicito cat ont Clb ekG c.Dic ree iOIoDicach pic ato cLoia 302,329 6, 234 
CS GIDEA a fio rs lee iO oes SSE E Shao SRR ieaE MG Ee ae thE shew ee tet 13,948 559 
Sai Tears pits Bot Vonersag sande od ood seiGacdod aos edo Oana ceo Occ cea aia coc 372 62 
Spain— 
Eire e ee Mee A, hs Ae eal, MAC ee Lee SAR Ta Mae a MRT OT AHS 579 52 
Ee SSCSSIONSITIN OLE MALI Crema sa somieieterat a ar eelatc sions a eraiet ore ter eieyeie) st cnet ererreleiar enti lfeice syielie\oletsif 82 145 
Rept SANG UIGOR. ot 5s ha ea oc oO niba Saine asa aires Casas wh Ons AN SORES eb wate A Ries 10, 831 214 
SANSA AEA sik anime e male a kes ee Domed es Seine Saeeliodes alechl Tees 102,703 19 
United Kingdom— 
ELUM O LTT Cl etre rae ae ote re Saad Saeed clam ad de eto d aad Swedes Seas 11,716 658 
SOE ETien Lea CL ee ee aOR SRS aed rd iE Oe AOS PARTE NaS RENE 275,000 3345 
are LAM SO TO ETA TT Clee ci cd ee trae ee ea aes cic Oe rot crcl waa Sicha See eniotalle: @eieuenestmuasaieet 68, 000 650 
OC a SABI a Bee oo ace ED CLEC ITI Oa ELC ERO ER I Eo CT BOR Rae Ica Wes KOR Ie a 4,003 292 
RECTAN ey a PP ts et NNT it ora Mann RT care rh AA A sail Sree) sue Redes aiey wari wih ee 224,960 6,351 
STG bitIS HEXGiN CENENGONCIESen maar tclce tie seats aicicistale aioe ae cy eueravlel aetsiateu-Metnicte <crverei 720 603 
Be erial Hederation Ole s. destemea dite. ease ea ee eden tees cae de lee els ons dene ses 339, 169 33, 048 
Mingus Weal, <8 6 ha bo Golde poe od aununShnn cee bob Solar Oo Don onen can arcnoae 29, 484 7,927 
Deas \ MOderAal CADIENL) ©: cnc Goce tse hes ec Orbe tb sivls mre mange sisingiete wots sce 8s oi 837 
NIGH Ginn I ROTO Bint 6 Bo omcoon otro ot ontetemno 65.0 OomouL loo bnan cin on oe pn ouunE 264, 282 18,043 
WiGEHer) INGUIN ie aancoc sues ao obo dnp omoamoie Drv obhGutchoo Gabino Tou ao yo aning 45, 876 6,786 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of— 
Nias ilavaiea- RUNG Poe) Gel Nelo aaa mam Moninooe Por ola ono Be att Siomeer om Ne ciskece rote 288, 130 2,300 
“oS oapiere NG ge Ee ea og Bioware ae en See Bir eCgemne eee or, aaa mee ron 45,366 2,710 
"BS! Soa PYOIS Tl Bel DVOG (ACHIE IS, 3c RE oe USI CROs GRO a MiG Geico biornts eca din clita cubickaiiocuran inter. 150,333 2,640 
Beret elena’ OXCl, OPeNUCNCieS..<.. 2.x. eeu cess as hein cd eens Sas ewererbeenecsnere. 47 
TON GGe Et tin APNE SaE Soe bk res See neta ge SPE Toes Alda wleee atanad DATARS? 156 42 
ae OO G ee mee Ts cc ae Ae en a A Sp a boed DOE PES SBS oa RIN UNE Be witen 27,925 2,260 
LATING ae T Toe ces eee ce aa Cs Di Stera ois mitre saacd Wid oud abe tha aleseutuomraucle see 6,704 267 
ee ee Oe ne AAO AA aes Reso he soto) sake Sees psc oan ea en Nes he SORES 93,981 5,779 
Seen ATIATTCLP EE OTIN A ce ct a ae ne te ee Sa a dest ee ede Mee a tearere Magra see's 1,020 304 
Trust TERRITORIES 
MMe OONS (LT. OCA.) . ar dcdsde ens ddl cee de Skee She ae ek tee tda see hou ws baa TENE: 34,081 15590 
acrnereronts (Ue JACI apo cosgaonoenbad doco dnocs b Moo Co nur aco Onc oU Dono Coco. 166, 796 3, 187 
Brera lirundin( Belay Aims). tu cites ater oii te teteret cies ves ol ayoiotevase le of slefoverelelo aioli «t= o"siave psi 20,916 4,700 
Sc anaulni aaa Rial, ING DRO) aeons 6 api po bman HMSO Se opon on ou cp odeco mn conuamocnnca coongr 178,201 1,320 
MERC ate I) ror Aditi.) voc. teen ges scx nc roses uc cenesseteere set secsteceses 361, 800 8,916 
vovekangl (Bis eli esas aie fe So SGisb pa cnIn Onn Gero omneinn a Ocrmhann Copco, scan. 22,008 1,100 
ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(Union of South Africa) 
RIMM BAUTICH CHET n, cartGnes uo weiicls ce ameter cesene seme enslave BAER RROSIAS OPS B SE 318,099 539 


for Footnotes, see end of table, p. 215. 
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29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
America, North 
MC an ada (iis. Te ies cao tive eee alae ek ee as OE TT ne A oe ee 3, 851, 809 17, 4421 
Costa Rica. 53s cesses Cieahs Sao he oa cas So SETS ALS Oe 19,653 1,076 
|b: ean ee Sano RIPE SME Leptey MM UPSE Np aie tiiE Die) Pg heat Devi ae lle OF Oy 9p Meg See 44,218 6, 466 
Douinican Republic acs. case se uae te ene ce ek ee 18, 816 2,797 
Hl Salbvad orci). Oe sthee. soins oe OM pale Ashden aay Ieee fete la Selene pee ae 7,722 2,434 
Gustemala i355 feeds ae i ay A AN ae 9d Dies 5 are Kae, 42,042 3,546 
FAAIUL 3 gsi. e sapere eee ee Sparel hat An hhaeg tad tn te als cea i Sal eae Oe 10,714 3,424 
HOnGurad. 57 As are eee ae a Ie cP ake Nis WEED nd dae ae od tne ne ate 43,277 1,828 
Mexieos cn... 3t (i Psd, athe 6 heathy Ny ae eee oe abet eee. JOR Alene ee ee 760,337 82,348 
NYCAPS PUR vice ee aes Gace AR AA SUSE 5 hee Daigo Sais 7.5 ora he elk amd oe eel ieee on 57,143 1,378 
Panama: <>. Seer, o. ee ree ee hid x aves s See So eet CRASS Peek ie ae Ee 28,753 995 
United: States: of Americal; o tetriveds sf ote choad ies oe ee ee 3,615,213 174, 8098 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Denmark— 
Greenland. Ada tae stalas > staat \ oe See aac oe sale aan Relea eee ct eee nd eerie 840, 001 28 
France— 
usdeloupe and dependencies... acc whe Bx weed Soke a ee ee OS 687 259 
INL STEER GUC eee rss File aelcta te genes Foo ula bine Oe ae es ee aE 425 265 
Sis EIOTO ADGOMESUCLON 2 fates of oh Sk ad cade et tn Cn eae eee 93 5 
Netherlands— 
IN at horace Acute ech pate net acini avesers vo ate taaherdv el aren me 371 193 
United Kingdom— 
Sa HATA ESIAGUS hc etie sve ete ct orca a alee aot reiels Oe Se eee 4,400 133 
Bermuda ce cao ee ace Micha sts Sec cree oR N  ae R ae O eenD 20 43 
Pribish Homayrasce gic, Coa ce ee meee cos eee SR NL Sid 8, 866 85 
may irvin) Telandai( UC) Wo). me ou dee ela Cee et ack ane ace eget Mat cin: 67 8 
West Indies— 
SATUGIS RS EI ce Ns ia ctna Risen cera ast em name cine ne ae OEE See See 176i! 57 
pS RE DA EGG amnier ce chit is ha te ea a eee aes ate ee, ee MAN g ead 166 235 
PTIOWUMBICH RSs Oe eewnar Penn Fata nop iete ae ene ae em roe ce seek Cee 305 64 
POTERA CA Vee pee, Ar. 1a, ease etter a ee tee eee eee em eS 133 92 
"VAIDAICH; OXCLs COPONUONOIOS eo soc socal hacat acate na ke eee ee 4,411 1,630 
*“Montecer abe ni? oi: Gene date Ne as ugh eR ee OE nner ae 32 14 
"St. Kitts<Nevisiand Anguilla | \o4 ch eer to eae ee te Bb ae ete, 153 58 
PSt. LaCia eee aees: coe Gta Tee a he en tee Ce ae ee 238 92 
BSG. VinCORGE «cast deen baracis tacts aan a area eae ee ee a teen a 150 82 
PLrinidad andePovago x... 2. sae se Cee nea ee eee ee ee 1,980 789 
United States— 
Camal Zone ss Bhat Sake «1s sis Be arc tein Aa eS EE, MER Pe ne ake ee sae 553 579 
Puerto Rico see. o 5. celdsz eae oe ee oe Ee ee ae hae neers 3, 435 2,3169 
Virgin Islands (U.Soreses sods seen powers ee aera iss 319 
America, South 
FM <0 ht: Senta He, 1 6 ae EMP Sis Poot PRA IID OE Mec UM Sibel ge re: Ud thn ally Rn TE whe Wy Weg 5 1,072,748 20, 248 
BONUSES. ident RO, Min ube aioe branultie Gol tenet an ates Te ote te es tee 424,163 83,3491 
Baathess i. Seb AREUR BCa vac haste aan cima. ceed com ee cee ce eae eT a 3, 287, 204 62, 72519 
1S ee SEZ) A, Eee PIR ae CAROL TR R Rte Deh len ee Lael mth by A ot) aha dcw by 286,397 7,298 
Colombia. <... bs Tubhib doce Pie ba sieciaieny et ON Un Stee ourtan fea ame ema Ser 439, 520 Isnoee 
PRG ies. 2s stsesk ce aene IH Sioa a RP eat ec ep ee en ne ee en 104, 506 4,0070) 
Paraguay’. o...23 cal cacadaae ean ater ae ee Oe OR Me eee 157, 047 1,677 
POPU BER ona iis bier stiass perk cor Aakers i 496, 223 10, 21312 
Uruguay sac: 5 PRR whe ce Ag WA cd ee er et ee 72, 172 2,700 
Venenticla ccd iene sco esau en cae on ee engine gs Bune Aare a ee aoe ge 352,143 6, 32018 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
France— 
French: Gulatias?c: ©. .ceuhin sed orate wan oak vice a takers eee aaa Re UN gee 35, 135 30 
Netherlands— 
SSULIMAM Tf o oe vy cca xinie dees Oe ae ee ee 55, 144 24114 
United Kingdom— 
SADT LUA 1S GUT asc orn crv SUS CON oe Ce ne Oe en Oe ee era ae 83,000 532 
*Falkland Islands, excel. dependencied.e. 512 sa5s dn ee 4,618 2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 215. 
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29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Asia 
ce DES DEVSEEED ES 75h Ss sey SUE RSS Sieg seth eI te na 250, 966 13,000 
CN VEESUDL. ou des ists 6 BSS SR BRR Seca lapis iiiett ai at a dint obi ine oie geek ae eee 231 139 
OL SEPERL: 5.5.5 ned ch stops ot 5 8 Gene eRe RSIS RCT REIBIEL ECL a IC irs SIRE era 19,305 650 
(FL SEER Ls Sutehitrgaa ooh AAS yp ch aC ee Ie ET nT eae) a en aS 261,757 20,255 
soba ayt@ Hey, ag b Shes eS Ree Ae See Bien RII NS “sg eee al to ape sey Cees ie St ae ee 66, 607 4,740 
acy LDinte aio. angio ceewerg GELS Buca cede a eae HERS cL BOIS SIRE Stasi to) NEES neon PRE In ence 25,332 9,388 
on Pon, “GERENFURLIDING A) Se oa brs CRSA sce Ed oes as ate el Pee At OP ae a OEY nt a eg 3, 768, 736 640, 000! 
SEEM ATW AT ITC ESCA COLES) Non cick eis SOE ROR Ook aR GON CERT DSRS 13, 885 9, 85115 
ETO OLN Cia ce te ee eee ee ee en Ce rie ar edn He tutes 50,690 6,515 
AR MREUMETI CLOTS SENT YET) ATIUTINUE 35000 Stace conc. oveie ew eae Sees onde. wie abit e year vidiw olecele ia eau Be 1, 267,094 397,540 
ve LQESETE A CoS eat ey ree gs Ba ee CNET DAMS inh rg nS ge Be Se eS ar a a SENS a 575, 894 86,900 
eS 5g Grom net Seta ae a PR A ES ph esi tee Aan ok ee aga a sa aE ee ed 629,345 19,723 
SELES ose cut Seat O ace BES SCRE CORN ATES SIE SPPS PRICE EO reo BETO ES in ang Ute aie a Pt 171,600 6,700 
1 SPELLS sss gy Sak Ga SESE By SIs OE NDA In nt ttt a ell ts 1 Oi igo Et 7,992 1,997 
“SAREE x} nates MS pes Gee aie al AR ie eo Se op! fee SE Pan i an a LE eg 142,726 91,760 
+ Evo SEL heed Buccs tte ae BLS IEE LS ES AI Tee PRE oR a oo es i ae gee 37,301 1,580 
CELFED a ys gad sh Ohac bth Sue SEP RC AN 2 Cet Cte ie a i ee en ar eo 85, 248 30,505 
ERIS RUMEN OCA MRE es a RSet Oe hee Pe ate tue mein con HOMER RCR ERNE pale mie one 4Y, 824 8,000 
ENO DEI GLOIMICOT OA MMT A eee AT ce ee Seen rites eee Smt clas weno eee 87, 424 22,505 
PATLASER ARG oxy cn edi ob CO CEES RA OREO oI AE ence ra gn i EG na ceo 6,000 210 
TL SSNOXo 6 enc choy PEWS lyse CRETE ERTOO ISI ATRTETE eca er r I nae  aCD l 91,429 1,690 
“) 2 DELNTT owioes tig Ris o SBU2 Set ees dae ated se EHO RR i I Reh cries hy EA ri le 4,015 1,525! 
«Liles ode LET Ele 5 Boel ee yr ecg 6 WOE Ra oc bata de SRiRRe Rs els nth ee Essie ine teal rere a id 115 82 
Braue OLAnELeoplem menu nlickases se nte cei eee Foes Sane ma ee Aneeie wie aie eos erie aera 591,121 1,040 
Maris eseri Cha TIA cay ere ores re Nt ee Mn LA AN one caseceh aoewee seen 82,000 550 
UATE. a, ib GIS! ottee Stein Lo A) ERG MIURA! okay pang ahd i a en ae 54,362 8,910 
“LEUAUICISVBRIRE J cys 5 3 Gal eh dada Ae AROS aA re or ett Ie Ri ea can RE ei ce ar 364, 797 85,635 
(2 SALTO Sy os Se eae See Oe Gen i ei ee rae I Sts eg Res nM Ra? on oP Si aoa eat 115, 600 24,010 
OPES gg ay Sate le  oUE Ie aidis a Oran ea a al nc 8,500 40 
Shae ht ABALONE, case are-Cltta epi, ST ase atin a ag Mica ce gel Pac ER ANIBEE Era Dar tec REN ei ye 617,762 6,036! 
SIGNI Ts 4 aBodb vain 5 Steel by RETA ORE RRM na loa SN pean 2,744 150 
“eeu ubesgvel sce Ses Wp ee Sehe Bi Sa IES CR COR sae ea ar eee 198, 456 21,474 
“Toe il CONTIN To ls Bh SI RE ear oem rc a Pa 32,278 6 
ULE cas oe GRO eu GERAIS IRIE TE ctrl CLAD: A 17 Px te oi ne CN ORR Dans nan 299 , 99316 25,932 
LDR ENS G aa Als SA ag OA AE A oP BRE CE SA he 9 ai) ee Rie CA I ae tet 0 eA cad nT 287,118 23, 804 
Vin TEATRRDS BSR 58 at ae 9 Si am oes beh star a ap ea Pe oe Aa eR eer Poe 7 a 9,068 2,128 
Viet Nam— 
IN CIEL AGL E98 cea PES et A Rr ON A Md a aS ee Ae ing ea oda 59,924 15,000 
CMU IEG OPEV Let OIN GIT eee nec soto cca etetcleels on aa cre TOE RT. CLA Lee Ne 65,958 12,800 
“SISTERS iyege, cicies Gp anes SEAMS: RSE PS RS ICIS hy NRE SN a A Ren Re che re 75,290 4,500! 
Netherlands TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
SHRI An CS WIN GW CHUL CER re treet rc iniete (ene icc ovsvcisis stereciiecess elatevatciareualovereuetoners aie a encrereile he 159,375 700 
Portugal— 
NULESODEN, wha Haars oe see sz OOS BEREAN Os SESH STII CCUEEIOT RGR FSH RSS eas eRe RN 6 210 
TELS YE ETHERS WMT Se a a oe i oe Rel Sore a IN 1,619 649 
“B SNARPPR(TISCTS Ei BPAY Eta eit AICS Se ORI SICS oI Ela ean Seen Riemer a eens 5, 763 490 
United Kingdom— 
Aden— 
Pe AMSOTIE@OLOM VAR EE ce tiateeee cole cise aii Its ee one het ce os a EMMIS Oe Cee PCS EE 80 150 
PASTIME OCECLOLA LOE er itar re trotters rates cincte shale ieve Cicsatole tis oxalate anlevalusiet amenanie ates 112,000 650 
© BID TERS ao. Sila HSS BANARAS A UNG HOSTS ae a he tome oe ae eed boars 2,226 77 
Sew era tS eee Te eee ee Seine es SNe ek SO BAT PROS RT ae en teig site 3,572 549 
~EIBe ECORV RS Dep oe wa re i EL ii ee nee ee 391 2,748 
+ SIGE, ELOY TeV ROS ea a oO ein eRe ED Sr Cent Aan SAAR ge rereictrs aie 29,388 409 
Raa TER EAN ALC en yt Bh Rese es jet atae c aiesavere arp Savalie dieteie te repereile te ejb Saag’ 47,500 655 
*Singapore Island............ re PtSi ate oan terse otrctis Cesta sia tarda asetbtiare asa res 224 1,515 


ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(United Kingdom) 


SST EDS ace 5 choo ior e ERS eB nO SIR ASD Siar OA aR aT re ee 10, 459 1,912! 
Lada, SUA GD, hee: eat oe ea shane ce At RT DS ene ote we Pa en ne ape cae 78 345 


Miirary GovERNMENT 
(United States) 


PEER UTC GUE MMT er ner it ere le Cid ota win cue.ceieee ee waaise bated eee esisae 40 
fe alkiy sy TSESava by oye LSS ieee a ae a ne ernie Pn a 848 838 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 215. 
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29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958—continued 


Continent and Country 


Europe 


DORIMB SKS ie Ac wks caked « Sas aw deer eee ea One nee 


Hrance (Metropolitan je ss.c schemas cus eee ato eae ae en ee 
Germany— 
astern Germanys \oadaeoenteeee eae ee ee 
Federal Republicjol.Germany: notecards ee es 
ast Ber lizi« cocpaisae owas oe oer ane ce eae ee Nn ae eh te 
Wrest ‘Borkan! 2 cc80: can. clvcttiatc. cacpeen eee ety PT Te ee ene tet nee 
GE OCG si ds Th wcrc areata s ate ecko tga Gees Bae ee een Ra rang et anne arama eal 


Duxem bourne: dic cre tauc enna Coe Arie or en te eee ee 
NORCO. nics oth cer ae eee saints Ooene Oe he eee Pet eet tee ae OCG Onl 


Romania .. 3.2) caemeewes by doles a eae eee ae oe eee ae enn 


Dcopland: 2h wawi cleat ce tp Maser een eA er ae tr eh eae Ree aa 
Vadieall co scie geen ts cr Fe Oat er ee ae PE Ne buen on. es Ot 


Denmark— 
Kaéroe Islan dass: ts sisi aeaevine serene ots oa nee a saa g atin «eee see 


Norway— 
Svalbard andwany Mayen Islands... sucdee es eee) eS ee 


United Kingdom— 
‘Channel Islands; 's<.. seats ders ok aed Selene eee ee ee as a 
“Gibraltar: It ode je.th55 (aE eee ae ae net ne ee CEU eae 


‘Australia, excl. aborigines sy wate ras ege hee oe oOs Oa eed ae aes ed ee 
"New Zealand j.2cie Scie Saadne one Ooee as Seat eae Maen ae inh! C2 ot te aes hae seedy 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Australia— 
eChiristmas Island. .44.¢ tricone peeetgs ee a dks ae ee ee 
7Cocos (Keeling) Islands, $5 9. nee tae ee ee ee 
* Norfolk Island: o/h. sy neces as serene ree Ter ee een tee oe ers 
* PADUA. 5. Bois ales ois sad ay dual ge tees eee ee Re nt Cea ee 


France— 


Cee eee meee eee eres eeseeeressnes 


New Zealand— 
*Cook Islands 


Se esa Ose Se O70 @: S):8.10 Ta ani /OL Riieh, G8 0) erie] ree) elspa) wire) 10-0" @/etieceVel aical ei-atie.e) eV etal of letieXe) ai oraliovel elton etl otietral anellaveriente 


iue 
*Tokelau Islands 


Serie wee PS BS 0 Nese) wie  eieite: 6)/e 41614 1@ a eVaneve ace @) O16 6.0) e116) R168 ole WAS GTS Ses 16.60) A) earele/saiere aralene 


ONES. 8. SCS e ONOG A) 6) Oe ot aha. w Oh ee)ia) om 8) a1 @:ee) 61 eh Oe) ele wlwlceliay a! elle.a- ale! elle) otal alan oiip?-al eienemel ei 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 215. 


sq. miles 


Area 


212, 822 


41,479 
95,738 

156 

186 
51,182 
35,919 
39,768 
27, 136 
116,304 

61 


998 


12, 52917 
125" 065 


2,974, 583 
103,473 . 


60 

5 

14 
90,540 


1,544 
7,336 


90 
100 
4 


Population 


*000 


1,507 
6 


7,0212 
9, 0532 
7,728 
13,470 
4, 5152 
4,376 
44,558 


6, 223 
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29.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1958—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 000 
Oceania—concluded 


TERRITORIES AND DrpeNDENCIES—concluded 
United Kingdom— 


SEAS TOSOLOMLONPISIANGS fete ee core eee Oe eee ae eres aes ee ee 11,500 105 
“EYE ISIBRC Boke ath Ses Aaalnogtus Scns W cae ceo ees coo Aly Roe Wri Roa Minis OES pit hence rere 7,055 368 
SeMOR LIANG liGerl sian Gs ems sy Attait choi ettee hock cide sieiatote oersyelhe pate cceree a ave wie 349 44 
EL CeI TT Ths 3 Sag aise tS artnet AM ay) Rig ans 0 Ue nnn eee eR Do Sag rn A ct 2 == 
NAD ac brake Ole unos x6, 6c. ORS eRG BIA A CAI OOCCR IA OINE Cnc OER IO Ra ORE car me ora ners 269 60 
United States— 
DMV EC RTIN SATO IRN e eetete crc chancel ares oor cielo cits ns Seat cig Caeie, Meet ere ake (die wh rime asaya ace 76 il 
RO UTERILTPORRAT e a ees SE. CLAM USPS Sat PLOT iaart PMN bia herahateiate 6 Gach sialersiatele Givisme ala wists 206 38 


Trust TERRITORIES 


8 porvent, (OARTEST RS SIN GVA Sa Gal fd Cre Wo FG 19) set eon ar PS ig PRB een ie ee abi 8 4 

*New Guinea (Aust. "Adm DE ea eh IS WRT | ae beet, SN RT Oe autre 93, 00017 1,341 

CTS LST RING Dletse Fae tnt is choke oo ar cer crate CRRCRORS ch cote cE ean oe GRC IS cc cote cerpr 68722 ips 

BRM ECTIM SA LOS ONG Le ACTIN) ceteictete cestaricrol bt cieier hare We scclene oe OmeeLIeTS too san hleen cee n es 1,130 102 
CoNDOMINIUMS 

meantonand Encderpury. (Anglo-American) icisscsc cscs cosas scene cs scsectssedelucstee 20 -- 

Beware Dri dest (ANSIO=H TENG) sk vcs eeecie es bia wel ae ae. dos, haysie sila sa Weeies sagite nae. s 5,700 56 


Union of Soviet_Socialist Republics 
RUTH OHTOL OOVACH OOCLUIISE LCODUDLICS carte ciciators siecle ove <o aisioieie sia eiousre cieeceisions Sialsiesacie™ 8,649, 821 208, 826} 


1 Latest official estimate. 2 De jure population. 3 Excluding Walvis Bay. 4 Excluding 
nomad population in Egypt (55,073 at 1947 census) and Palestinian refugees in Syria (113,204 on Dee. 31, 1957). 
5 Including nomad and other population estimated at 34,400 in 1946. 6 Including Walvis Bay. 7 In- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii which became the 49th and 50th States of the union on Jan. 3 and Aug. 21, 1959, 
respectively. 8 De jure population, but excluding civilians absent from the country for extended periods. 9 De 
jure population but including armed forces stationed in the area. 10 Excluding Indian jungle population 
numbering 45,429 in 1950. uu De jure population but excluding Indian jungle population. 12 Including 
estimate of 350,000 for Indian jungle population. 13 Excluding Indian jungle population numbering 56,705 
in 1950. 14 Excluding Indian and Negro population living in tribes estimated at 26,000 in 1958. 15 Fix- 
cluding armed forces and foreigners. 16 Including 3,807 sq. miles of swamps and lakes. 17 Land area 
only. 18 Including the Azores and Madeira Islands. 19 Including the Balearic and Canary Islands. 
* Including armed forces outside the country but excluding Commonwealth and foreign armed forces stationed 
in the area. 21 Inhabited only during winter season; included in the de jure population of Norway- 
22 Inhabited dry land only. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with in 
detail in a special article entitled ‘Developments in Canadian Immigration” appearing in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the 
“Integration of Postwar Immigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 


Section 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration 


Since the end of the Second World War it has been the policy of the Government of 
Canada to stimulate the growth of the population by selective immigration. Efforts are 
made to choose immigrants of prospective adaptability to the Canadian way of life and to 
admit them at such times and in such numbers as employment conditions warrant. 


Federal immigration policy is governed by the provisions of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations, which permit the admission to Canada of British subjects by birth or 
naturalization in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa; citizens 
of Ireland and of the United States; and French citizens born or naturalized in France or 
on the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. All, however, must be in good health, be of 
good character, and have sufficient means to maintain themselves until they have secured 
employment. Other classes of admissible immigrants consist of persons considered to be 
desirable in the light of social and economic conditions prevailing in Canada at the time, 
and possessed of qualifications for successful integration. Also admissible are wives, 
husbands, unmarried children under 21 years of age, fathers over 65 and mothers over 60 
of legal residents of Canada who are in a position to receive and care for their dependants, 
provided such dependants satisfy the requirements of the Immigration Act and Regula- 
tions. Agreements are in effect with the governments of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
for the admission annually of 300, 100 and 50 persons, respectively, from those countries 
in addition to certain close relatives. 


The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration admin- 
isters the Immigration Act and Regulations. Twenty-seven visa officers are located 
abroad at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Brussels, 
Berne, The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. 
Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and Minneapolis— 


_ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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furnish information and counselling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all posts are 
kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise 
immigrants regarding prospects for successful settlement. Examination of immigrants 
and visitors is carried out at 343 ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along 
the International Boundary, and at certain airports. 


A primary objective of administration is satisfactory settlement. The Federal 
Government assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian community 
through the work of the Immigration Branch Settlement Service, the Canadian Citizen- 
ship and Canadian Citizenship Registration Branches and other government agencies, 
and co-operates closely with several voluntary agencies having the same objective. 


Section 2.—Immi¢gration Statistics 


Postwar Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 
disposes people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually 
takes from six to eighteen months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental 
with the economic situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years 
but appear unduly heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, 
medical examination and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another 
delaying factor and to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Canada, which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November 
to April. 


Since the end of World War II there have been wide annual fluctuations in immi- 
gration to Canada caused mainly by economic and political factors. Many of the persons 
who arrived in 1946 and 1947 were the wives and children of Canadian service men and 
their numbers were dictated by the availability of shipping. In 1948, as more shipping 
became available, the number of immigrants doubled. In addition to the large movement 
from the United Kingdom, thousands of displaced persons were admitted and Germans 
and Italians began to come forward in appreciable numbers after having been removed 
from the enemy alien category. As the high level of immediate postwar economic activity 
levelled off, there was a drop of 30,000 in the number of immigrants entering in 1949 
compared with 1948, and a further drop of 20,000 in 1950. Then the outbreak of war 
in Korea created a new stimulus to industry and caused shortages of labour; at the same 
time fear of war in Europe made Canada seem a desirable haven. Thus in 1951 immigra- 
tion increased nearly threefold and remained in excess of 150,000 for the following three 
years. Very significant numbers of Germans and Italians were admitted and the gap 
between them and the British Isles group was narrowed. Another minor economic set- 
back in 1954 caused immigration to fall in 1955 by some 45,000 but, with the return of 
better times in North America and the deterioration of the political situation in Europe, 
immigration again rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian revolution and the Suez 
crisis of 1956 had a sharp impact on Canadian immigration in 1957 when 282,164 persons 
were admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 from the United Kingdom. 
This was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada since 1913. The conclusion 
of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored some measure of 
calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 while Kurope’s 
economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants came to Canada 
in 1958. The United Kingdom’s recovery from the war and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that for the first time in the postwar years the British Isles group of arrivals 
was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
with 24,777 from the United Kingdom. 
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Immigration from the United Kingdom during the period 1946-59, inclusive, was 
561,059 representing 29.5 p.c. of the total immigration to Canada in that period. Other 
large groups came from Italy, numbering 239,129 and representing 12.6 p.c. of the total; 
Germany, 224,000 representing 11.8 p.c.; Netherlands, 141,971 representing 7.5 p.c.; 
United States, 133,878 representing 7.0 p.c.; and Poland, 87,167 representing 4.6 p.c. 


In each postwar year, except 1958 and 1959, the British Isles group was the largest, 
ranging from a low of 12,669 in 1950 to a high of 108,989 in 1957. Immigrants from the 
United States formed the second largest group in 1946 and 1947, and from Poland in 
1948, 1949 and 1950. Persons from Germany filled this position from 1951 to 1954, in 
which years persons from Italy and the Netherlands also arrived in substantial numbers. 
In 1955 and 1956 persons from Italy were in second place but Hungarians took that 
position in 1957. Immigrants from Italy headed all groups in 1958 and 1959. During 
the whole postwar period, immigration from the United States has remained relatively 
constant, ranging from a high of 11,474 in 1946 to a low of 7,393 in 1948; the annual 
average for the period was 9,563. 


Total immigration to Canada for the years 1946-59, inclusive, was 1,901,119. The 
yearly totals for this period are shown in Table 1, together with annual figures back to 
1913, the peak year of immigration into Canada. 


1.—_Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-59 
Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No No No. No No 

19S ee eae 400,870 || 1923...... ERY PAN CBE: Soto c 1453821) 19420222 AS ||| LOS ochad 194,391 
191A eee 150, 484 || 1924...... 124,164 || 1934.....- 12,476. {| 1943...... 82504) || E19525.5 see 164, 498 
LOTOe. ae ee SONGS {Il PAN, 6 o5 ac S45 907s Gone: 2 Cie el Gaderer. IPA | MORRIE Sn 168, 868 
1916525 55,914 |} 1926...... 135; 982) #193652... 11,643 |] 1945...... Doral Mw QO4 wets 154, 227 
NON ee eee TS QU MOP on ae ac 158,886 |} 1937...... 15,101 || 1946...... TOE) | Bec ent 109, 946 
IOUS Seen 41,845 || 1928...... LOGE (Sand GaSe V7 24a Lose G42 el OSG acerert 164. 857 
DEYN Ee Pe testy Ac 107,698 || 1929...... 164,993 || 1939...... 16,994 |) 1948...... P25 e414 elo S ice 282,164 
1920 2 138,824 || 1930...... 104,806 || 1940...... 11 3245 |) 1949.35. OF 2a el ODS sees 124, 851 
LO eet OTe 2 Sail OSlinnt ae 2 OOO 194 ae OQ So2 ORO 5048 2s (ei Oe ea 106, 928 
OD 2c eye ris 64,224 || 1932...... 20,591 


Admissions by country of last permanent residence are given in Table 2 for the years 
1955-59 only. During that five-year period 30.7 p.c. of the immigration flow came from 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, 55.7 p.c. from Continental Europe, 6.8 p.c. from the 
United States and 6.8 p.c. from all other countries. 


2.—Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1955-59 


Nots.—Comparable figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 143, for 1950-52 in the 1956 edition, 
p. ee and for 1953 and 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 179; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, 
p. : 


Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
No No No. No No 
British Isles— 

Englands. ee Ac. oth eee Coe ee ee 21,813 36, 422 79,811 18,011 12,825 
Northernsirelands ) f2. seco eee ee 1,397 2,967 4,988 1,140 970 
Scotland ene gve.. Ma enn hs eed ee Egan at eee 5,472 10,055 22,180 5,060 4,053 
Walésoit 2400 can..ctl toe St. Gee ee 546 802 1,724 456 $11 
esservisless.7,.. 0. 0cc desc ee ee ee es ee 154 144 286 110 63 
MotalswBritishelsless seers oes 29,382 50,390 108,989 24,777 18, 222 
Other'Commonwealtha-.es.- ore ee eee 4,548 5,191 7,383 7,044 6,524 


_——  s | | |] | 


Totals, Commonwealth...............00- 33,930 55,581 116,372 31,821 24,746 
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2.—Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1955-59—concluded 


Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Be HDlic OnArelanGaxc cet esc Seve ce oeticc es eve ess 1,038 2,229 5,358 1,226 815 

Continental Europe— 

PNUIS ULL ete tote itt n cistci ares craver owe avaianate a ects 2,871 4,330 5,714 4,544 1,510 
DAS RAR Coa oG ck oo ee ee ey Le ee 1,751 3,080 3,909 1,776 1,471 
BBO CC REINS at re re Pa ret Shake 1,339 o,0lo 7,683 1,746 1,359 
ERPS Yer Ms ke ar ore a Rng on 9 Se 2,869 3,809 _ §,869 2,027 253 
ORSEDEINE, 3.0 55 ce ee a ee) ae 17, 630 26,061 28,430 13, 888 10, 423 
CURSE COS: 1 ole cabtedettred arin Mina stand caries an Ole art a 8 2,856 4,986 5, 460 5,190 4,867 
LS ES hAVERDEDL so) SES ee ee IM ea A 187 4,010 31,643 2,362 589 
TSSGWISi2s 5 Sas ao SG REO CC Rt ee a 19,139 27,939 27,740 27,043 25,655 
Ble GROG LNT Sierra iskeescke Aatansatign gavel sraatatorsse ate arecre 6,75 7,792 11,934 7,420 5, 243 
TELOSPHENCL, 5 ales OMAR Sn Ss Dene erie rn > Oe RA 113 186 690 2,292 3,470 
TOTTI Oh ao gre DR ee See PRC ee es 1,136 1,697 4,423 1,938 4,080 
@iher: unopean CouNtTICS!.. -.cr. cece ss eels 3,288 5, 067 8,980 4,984 7,758 
PUUCCOMO LALESE ech. ta nae ee eee ate 10,395 9,777 11,008 10, 846 11, 338 
CHAINED UAT ECE bs 8 UR A alte fe seer ere eer A 4,645 4,740 6,951 5,048 1,451 
Totals, All Coumtries................... 109, 946 164,857 282,164 124,851 106, 928 


1 Includes U.S. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 


Other analyses of the content of the immigration movement in recent years are given 
in Tables 3 to 9. The numbers of persons refused admission at ports of entry and those 
deported from Canada in the years 1957-59 are shown in Table 10. 


Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In the ten-year period 1950-59 adult males com- 
prised 41.0 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals, adult females 33.5 p.c. and children under 18 
years of age the remaining 25.5 p.c. Without relation to age, 54.4 p.c. of the newcomers 
were males. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1950-59 


ey by ieures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
6 edition. 


Under 18 Years 
Adult Adult 
Year Males HKemales san. fee eo Total 
Males Females 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Se MOEN SS Se SIE cnt sne aaron Ge ae bare oh has ae 30,700 24,172 10, 287 8,753 73,912 
SSIPIL neil a5 cee ee ea 95,818 53, 239 24,348 20,986 194,391 
Oh. og SoS 0 OMe aN oe Oe eS ea 66, 083 53, 443 23,766 21,206 164, 498 
A NMED MEY oo en oicaclae the. & u, orb bye ow a See we ena 68, 269 56, 425 Damon 21,021 168, 868 
UDELL os aciflte, 212 i En, 64,551 51, 690 19,980 18, 006 154, 227 
BO eee ers eS was, acts Ps arsine wetlea Qusveia o's 42,425 40,120 14, 403 12,998 109,946 
SUR To ood Savers. assed @ eho vie ee pale be 67,880 55,574 21,661 19,742 164, 857 
Dea PI ER ee MR sles dct aco ts aerctns he sikdlewie o 3 115,765 92, 202 38, 461 35,736 282,164 
LURE 4. MaglS Sods Aue oO one oe 44,008 48,655 16, 622 15, 566 124, 851 


SM ne tee i Se Fade ia esas os idaee es 37,110 41,891 14,366 13, 561 106,928 


I 
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In 1959, 75.7 p.c. of the males and 78.9 p.c. of the females arriving were 15 years of 
age or over as compared with 75.9 p.c. and 78.8 p.c. respectively in 1958. Of those arriving 
in 1959 who were 15 years of age or over, 50.8 p.c. were married, 43.3 p.c. were single and 
5.5 p.c. were widowed or divorced. The total number of single males exceeded the number 
of single females by 3,305 but there were more females than males in the widowed and 
divorced categories. In the single class, males were 11.7 p.c. more numerous than females, 
the numerical superiority being particularly heavy in the age group 15-29 years. 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1958 and 1959 


Mates 
Year and Age Group == 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1958 
Ovels veansinactate cicasorteinencieia sat 14,599 — — — — 14,599 
AUS at se ae ee eta choy Svs are ea 5,134 55 al 1 ul 5,192 
OX aes Wie | ee hE Deer erie Rew oes eo | 9,336 1,964 2 4 1 11,307 
DONS aD eee AR etre Ce Mee Re ee 5, 586 4,717 6 45 9 10,363 
BOG SOO Nil eeniars sale iy Seek ah eeeies ale 2,436 8, 206 23 138 oF 10.840 
AAG so Paks coerce cts tusstne ee eats cine eee 379 4,017 40 96 12, 4,544 
Eas) ames kes inte, a been ee ahr cs 105 2,070 90 29 13 2,307 
OOSVGATS/ OF OVER! pemcc seer ce 62 1,078 310 22 6 1,478 
Motalsaeet, tet 37,637 22,107 472 330 79 60, 630 
FEMALES 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OnSmlAtyearg anile te, aeebicet kine Cue 13,584 -— — — — 13, 584 
Aas, > ee ee hh de ee 4,410 1,072 1 1 — 5, 484 
DOES OAR Se |, Rte sae ear teats ee ae 7,702 5, 873 6 31 14 13, 626 
200-129 ee 3,797 5,975 23 92 2B 9,910 
307= 39. = 2,398 7,770 147 307 49 10,671 
40-49 “ 462 3,367 368 206 65 4,468 
50-59 “ 206 2,005 983 202 90 3,486 
60 years or over 198 943 1,724 79 48 2,992 
32,757 27,905 3,202 918 289 64,221 
Mates : 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated j| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1959 
Olea 14 wearshecan semis icane circ roses 12,531 a — —_ —_ 12 oi 
As Sorat GC sp a Sa hs Oe a OD 4,387 46 — _ — 4, 433 
D0 cos Da et Senn SNE oles cond ca ar 7,561 1,567 1 8 2 9,130 
DA Reet LE Tess ek ovo Si ed Ne ee eee 4,526 3,900 2 29 13 8,470 
SO = SOU mre orectes Senet MPa Foe 2,169 7,044 20 97 34 9,364 
AQ = 49 bet Pheer ean ate: Seton 328 3,500 43 78 15 3,964 
50 OSB te Merson patie, cota ay tee 95 1,949 88 30 14 2,176 
60 Wears: Or OVEre saeco ee ae 56 1,000 298 33 12 1,399 
Totals: 3.23... Stee: 31, 653 19,006 452 275 90 51,476 
FEMALES 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
On U4 years scent anc cectns ketone 11,675 a — — — 11,675 
15SS=E 1G oo ls. See et ete ee 3,678 934 1 6 — 4,619 
20 ater MD a Oo. ee 6, 532 4,956 10 30 7 115530 
PAS Rey | RS Me RN ON ae a ees (el OL ee 3,367 5,001 18 72 15 8,473 
SOPH" SO SP. Se © Le ae 2,198 6,589 106 219 47 9,159 
AQ pare AQ is BeES os) OA AME ee ok eee mets 491 2,981 347 179 53 4,051 
71 Ee aa) ee ee MS RR Ol 7 219 1,778 919 181 83 3,180 
GOly ears OnjOvViere, seta. cee 188 812 1,643 82 35 2,760 
Totals iccsase ios one 28,348 23,051 3,044 769 240 55, 452 
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Birthplace, Nationality and Origin.—Of the immigrant arrivals in 1959, 22.4 p.c. 
were born in Commonwealth countries or in the Republic of Ireland, compared with 
25.0 p.c. in 1958, 41.8 p.c. in 1957, 33.5 p.c. in 1956, 30.3 p.c. in 1955, 31.2 p.c. in 1954 
and 29.9 p.c. in 1953. In 1959, 38.5 p.c. of the newcomers were born in Italy, Germany 
or the Netherlands, 8.3 p.c. were born in the United States and 30.6 p.c. in other countries. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1957-59 


" Norr.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


Birthplace 1957 1958 1959 Birthplace 1957 1958 1959 
No No. No. No. No No 
Commonwealth— Continent of South 
British Isles— A MeCTICS Bch ase eee. 763 689 544 
RU IYS LOT G Orta cca Ae Bees ore 71,750 | 16,050 | 11,168 
Northern Ireland......... 5,358 | 1,308} 1,045 |Continent of Asia— 
Dcoilandissetas te ask oee ee CAC OZS Oso le tera no ull eke LMA once ce un sonics: see eh cears 1,740! |) 2,527] 2,367 
WVales tere itak sawcel ee os 2,345 574 AQOHIMEISLACL Stent ce apres ates on 245 234 518 
Lesser Isles.............. 220 75 ADT IADAD ape ater. 4 ee sins sl chars 204 193 193 
Other sacs. chien eck ee 924 757 844 


Totals, British Isles....| 102,201 | 23,319 | 16,993 


Other Commonwealth— Austria ee ee ee ee 2p 620 i 158 975 


Africa (British). ......... Sl RsreahaBCPalks AOS By yen ae ies areiteiag eld, ace 
RSET NAA is oo ais nn sacs 5 2,582 | 1,487 929 | 5 eer SR Be SS cae 7.707 | 1.780 | 1.365 
| gi a are pea) Ed Pe ga ia Ee 2'833 | 1/263] 900 
N. sig pe oe ee 608 431 COP pins IG eed SWS Be 4,845 | 2,384] 1,769 
ew Zealand............ : Germany? Hee te ie 26,486 | 18,015 | 9,704 
West Indies (British)..... eAly( 1,221 1,258 gk ee 5464 | 5286 | 4'898 
Other.........-s.eeeeeees L481 [1,078 |) 1,018 0 tungary.s. ss. lee. 31,897 | 2/985 | 1,362 
italy: Sah Frere eee ake o.. 2 28,694 | 28,062 | 26,334 
Republic of Ireland......... KEGZOa ee OSO. | elector ime cbyaa een taeta a et te te 379 195 151 
Daithuania £1. see ae ae. 199 153 96 
INetherlands'*.)... ses ce 11,689 7,182 5,092 
Continent of Africa (other INGEWAYscakcesecuceis eee 1,033 462 366 
IPAS ESYUCISH) ba eetciees siciw sone 2,540 997 O24R FE Rolando. .a:ce seek ae sche ec 3,182 | 3,462 | 4,225 
IROmania-c eae oe eee 957 444 541 
Switzerland: ) 4.4eee. a. cos 1,510 923 727 
Continent of North Union of Soviet Socialist 
America— Republics! mess ieee 1,150 835 1,033 
Central America..........; 33 19 On NUS OSEA VIGNE «ceteris okie ss 6,262 | 5,095 | 2,624 
MECKICO Me cto sis seh we ccce 119 105 88 OCHGE Seen. tem Re 6, 655 2,992 5,051 
Mmited Statesi.....cs.s0ss. 9,092 | 8,460 | 8,873 a 
(CY SLSTESE AS Sas pee 94 108 133 Grand Totals............ 2821642! 124,85121 106,9284 
1 In both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes 12 born at sea and 397 not stated. 3 Includes 4 born at sea 
and 295 not stated. 4 Includes 206 not stated. 


Out of every hundred immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 
1957-59, 16 were citizens of Italy, 31 were British subjects, 10 were citizens of Germany, 
6 of the United States, 5 of the Netherlands, and 3 of Greece; other nationalities made 
up the remaining 29. 

6.—Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1957-59 


i: Notr.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1957 1958 1959 Country of Citizenship 1957 1958 1959 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
aU LTAR ES asia 2, a Bs oc xiee.6 Sucte atiten dts lb ettssr iP Gia krlciel|)-1 Opbol (500 Bea Meng one a ere ee 2,811 1,261 890 
OLS Ha ii 3 Ae tee 2,498 1,033 SOT TE TANCO: hea oe eon oak aks 6, 204 2,845 1, 933 
SOLVE N 4 Co ios, ial duclacaic'a's. dials 2,917 1,087 87 dnl [Genmaniyeenss- os ee ces A ee 28,513 | 14,107 | 10,401 
Central America............. 18 12 L4G reece Fase ante aioe ckencs ise 5,498 | 5,273 | 4,894 
BOM OUE A Lele ks vee 15 33 Qa SELUN BAT Y Saco Cee ce emis cokes 31,001 12. 2,0Lo0 626 
MIG AN OE MG iete Mish ccs aa ce een Beek WSO ae WRIA EBA SSR S I betel bye bi ils teknc t-te hen Bc Beye ie 177 334 582 
Czechoslovakia............. 14 25 BAN bal bi Wt ee ee 2 ek De 6,398 1, 439 950 
RIES gece ae a 7,780 1,784 TESS el sraeleet on wet se aeee ere 537 577 1577 
MEE Dee ares | ta hc Se Sata taeldio tea 156 47 SUE HELGALYReee Malu «2 Seamer ee 28,935 | 28,242 | 26,564 
Estonia......... aneame nor 23 22 AO MT ADANIC bcm careers abe oramensere 180 183 190 
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6.—Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1957-59—concluded 


| 


Country of Citizenship 1957 1958 1959 Country of Citizenship 1957 1958 1959 
No No No. No No No 

1 Ges) hig Whe meee ie eS er 101 36 LOSE Siwadzerlan cheeses seer meres 1,515 896 725 
ebanon nes. See wee 416 317 383 VEAP ln eee 18 14 if 
ithuaniavennse snc ae ee 27 39 LOS MEUNISIA ts er ere terre es 55 63 35 
loirxemibourow sere ete 159 36 Qe Burkey su wee te. eas ee 120 214 217 
Mexicos ee sce Creare 88 94 86 || Union “ot South Africa....... 513 411 341 
IMOLOCCOuga aie elec eine 320 209 AZ6R URS Sek snr aren eee 48 27 36 
INetherlandss.8. hence es oes 12,1382 | 7,488 | 5,310 || United Kingdom and Colonies}109, 252 | 26,885 | 20,372 
NewsZcalandiee, suse ecee. 596 453 SOOEIMU MIELEC tales eae eee eee 10,087 9,695 | 10,240 
INOEWAV ree eaaels cla tierce LS vAll 461 SOOM US OS Lavalaee mire eerie ae 1,050 935 944 
vis taney is, seyecrerto oreo 83 62 4a LOthersAiricans = ener 63 8 3 
Olan diztetececs on leeiccaa eres 810 2,367 3 O00 g OLN Slaniaset ee maieade eer 62 37 53 
Bortumall ern ao rerercae eecereieres 4,486 | 1,963] 4,176 |) Other European............. 119 113 172 
SouthwAmencatee seer 506 513 FDIS OUNELS evecare ectee cia Ustlth 5, 861 2,872 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 40 25 26 | — | 
SDAIN ake Doct eee 845 447 382 

SWEGEN Meese de merase 788 292 287 Totalsets. cc ccccr hee 282,164 | 124,851 | 196,928 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 71.5 p.c. of the influx during 
1959 and those of British origin made up 23.3 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1958 and 1957 were 70.0 p.c. and 56.6 p.c., respectively, and British origin 26.0 p.c. 
and 42.0 p.c. in the same periods. 


7.—Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1957-59 


eee .—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Origin 1957 1958 1959 Origin 1957 1958 1959 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
Fig light tear ec cceh cies 75,546 | 20,224 | 15,034 concluded 
TTS ake ere nee ne cue 15, 828 4,792 8, 834 Scandinavian— 
Scottish meme cccn seas 24,5838 | 6,713 | 5,526 Danishipers 5 tees 7,883 1,908 1,501 
Wiels las). eeeieee 6 asco: 2,629 760 563 Feelandicst: 4...40,csc1 eee 61 52 30 
——$————— |__| INOEWecian ener eee: 1,536 658 517 
Totals, British.......... 118,536 | 32,489 | 24,957 Swedish i. te. cece on 991 471 484 
— | | —————_||| Spanisht......ssns.csesse ee 280 685 599 
SWiASS2 cam aate heeorn etre 1,358 855 679 
Continental European— Ukrainians ee eee ee 530 405 346 
eibenian See roe Ae Toe ; ae i 21 Miugoslayiclesaee ee eee Oui 4,930 2,360 
WUSHTIAN cys gees ete eee 6 971 784 s SSS Se 
: ins ; Totals, Continental 
Belviant ets 2 ek specif Be daies) 1,017 844 2 
Baleauaume sete eae 9 21 52 European.............. 159,564 Si, su 76,401 
CZeCDAR es cero oe 360 198 207 |Other— 
Hstonianessake ease 226 131 LOSMMwATa blanhemen eae can: 91 75 62 
d BUNA Neos ROS OoeS kes e 2, 884 1,296 944 ATIMeniane ance eee 285 197 242 
Hrenclr7 ie yee, Pees, OR 214 Bro2 92 eo O22 eee hinese senna et eee eee 1,686 | 2,680] 2,586 
Germany = sa eee 81,191 | 15,842 | 12,481 Hastolndiana eee eee 334 459 741 
Gree katte wianciowsuncs 5,706 | 5,476 5,035 Indian (American)......... 24 24 30 
uingarianes eee eee ee 29,911 2,788 1,101 Japaneses cheat ee 185 193 197 
Italiin ees .¥ ee ects PANTAGES |e Crate hsy |) PAL PPB} Lebanese. 3. ae 361 260 288 
Jewas hima dot eee ene 6, 037 2,895 3,395 Mexicans: cies sone ee 20 34 23 
atv lanka. (on. doe oes 434 212 LOS Neoro sa eiet:.c. ds cet: 723 881 1,104 
ithivenianinc¢snccss eee ee 190 170 110 Persian et tease 24 13 — 
Easem bourgs<s:5 8 0.s540n5 127 26 12 SVUIAN wee Ascites eerie tose 92 33 59 
IMaILtese PM. t un eee in. oe eee 657 482 AAS me urkishise. denis tee coos ton 93 103 86 
Netherlands, | 258 2e 25.2. 12,720 | 7,933 |. 5,684 INotistatedepnisatete ee 146 89 152 
ROS Mpee eee eee ees 30963) 3, lemon O60 ————— |< | 
Portugueses.. 2 san.56 nee AW TAs | Pan iltetes || ZU Bi) Totals, Other........... 4,064 | 4,991 | 5,570 
Romanianwssenen secotenee 213 153 169 ——_ -_-__ 
IRUsSlanin ea meal. 442 252 202 Grand Totals....... 282,164 | 124,851 | 106,928 
SRS is RS abc neh PN a ee dt oR el ge ta oes ps art ee mee Mle Ee 
1 Includes a few minor groups. 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 


such as German, French, Italian, etc. 
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Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destination. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by 
far the highest proportion of arrivals in the four-year period 1956-59—51.4 p.c. of all the 
males and 54.0 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second most important province 
of destination, receiving 20.8 p.c. of the males and 20.3 p.c. of the females. The pro- 
portions intending to settle in British Columbia were 11.9 p.c. and 11.5 p.c., respectively; 
in the Prairie Provinces 13.0 p.c. and 11.6 p.c., respectively; and in the Atlantic Provinces 
2.0 p.c. and 2.0 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed little from 
year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


8.—Intended Destinations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 1956-59 


1956 1957 
Province 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... S eureet: ees ce 212 214 426 206 289 495 
Prince Edward Island........ eae oats 61 51 112 67 67 134 
pCO COLL Raia jeisrerctobisiiouslevanorerseosdaers 889 750 1,639 1, 447 1,342 2,789 
ING wa Bruns WiC Koide 5 <ccles ctesee'e ves ae 488 364 852 906 768 1,674 
WTOC Car cc Coast ce: A oterata ntchatlere tere As 16,904 14, 492 31,396 30,941 24,132 55,073 
RO UNIIO ME Sete cet cts cetcro sia sro Garde ee he erase 48 , 232 42,430 90, 662 77, 632 69,465 147,097 
BIO Aec rc eieece cee one Si TAO es 3,354 2,442 5,796 6,921 4,693 11,614 
Saskatchewan............ electevaie everee 1, 234 968 2,202 2,588 1, 839 4,427 
PAUDerta.... sce « siilateiaters snase'e sice7e's ae 5,671 4,288 9,959 12,186 8,945 Qe Si 
British Columbia. i «Rea eres ee 3 9,870 7,942 17,812 21, 224 16,304 37,528 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 55 63 118 108 94 202 


CONAGS ocncie cs annonce 89,541! 75,316! 164,857) 154, 226 127,938 282,164 


Re 


1958 1959 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

EA OUNG ANC een < iol. «.c'2's ue 6's ols 190 183 373 175 170 345 
Prince Edward Island.......... yee 38 40 78 47 44 91 
BWR COLA eee cles. siclcre hice ee « APs 933 853 1,786 523 564 1,087 
ewe DTUNS WICK. 0). ietscee laid eee ee 547 484 1,031 307 333 640 
Aus LAE | BYGO as B cre at AIR ERA aR ee 13,994 14, 449 28, 443 12,253 12,563 24, 816 
SE GAIGLG) MPP ee es ahem. ivi sie ate cleo o scareee 30,542 33,311 63, 853 26, 657 29,319 55,976 
LESSING) BE eae = 2,566 2,166 4,732 1, 839 se TiAl 3,610 
SMS KALGHE WAM... .laciehics cic eccecsse sles 1,343 1,252 2,595 877 938 1,815 
BRSOTL ARC ca cca icles tea uieloaies 4,180 4,249 8,429 3,554 3, 869 7,423 
[SLRS tSL OY Go) hha 0} 6: Hea 6, 235 7,165 13, 400 Balae 5, 823 11,000 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 62 69 131 67 58 125 

Canada...... stele tein clare 60, 630 64, 221 124,851 51,476 55,452 106,928 


1 Includes 2,571 males and 1,312 females whose destination was unknown. 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations which they 
intend to follow in Canada. Approximately 50.1 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1959 
declared that they would enter the labour force. The other 49.9 p.c. were wives, children 
and other dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 13.9 p.c. were classed 
as professional and managerial, 13.3 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 4.7 p.c. in 
Service occupations, 31.4 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 
24.1 p.c. were general labourers. Almost 50 p.c. of the female immigrants entering the 
labour force were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given in Table 9. 
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Deportations.—Persons unable to meet the requirements of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations may be refused admission to Canada upon applying at ports of entry, 
and certain classes not considered suited to the Canadian way of life may be deported. 
Regulations covering rejections and deportations are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
pp. 173-174. 


10.—Refusals and Deportations, by Cause and Nationality, 1957-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


REFUSALS Deporrations Arrer ADMISSION! 
Cause and Nationality 1957 | 1958 | 1959 Cause and Nationality | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
From Overseas— 
CAUSE CAUSE 
Mental and medical................ 4 15 7 || Mental and medical................ 55 81 107 
IM oN eS oo haccck SEL SS Grell 25n|feis2) | ublic.charges* sve. .a0.- ea eee 13 AAO 
Ss S| Gre haviy a See eee ee en eo 145 || 170 | 2232 
NATIONALITY Misrepresentation and stealth...... 262 |) 838) [> 317 
AUER, 9 GRR cg eee pare TeS Pea 20 54 aN Otherccauses meter cts Gee ee ne 34 68 85 
—HECSIP, ooo Beare 51 86 88 es eee 
| S| NATIONALITY 
Totals from Overseas.......... Fee LAO) ets On Britis. ces sc eae | seated Sond 1550 eeloo ee 
——|——— UnitediStatess 245 22.6 ek. cee 98 132 175 
From United States.............. CA isi mt Totes a( (Ie ya THIN O bola ctgrae et OC 8 tere nee Meee en ae Sopey oc PANE BIW | were 
Grand Totals, Refusals......... 839 | 1,128 | 1,360 | Grand Totals, Deportations..... 509 | 664 | 751 
TE ER a aA a ape eS a YS ce a Meda dae et ak I da 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians returning to Canada during 
each of the ten years 1950-59 after having resided in the United States were:— 


Year No. Year No. 
NAS) ee eae eer een a Oe or ee Ze 3,518 1b ES ie ago SETS ee 3,942 
TILE TS IE i A ae ee Pe oe ree Oe 3,635 LODO Rate be woce moe ae ene totes s 4,740 
LO SD eerie et th ee eee oe ee 4,707 DREAM Cored ine oP Rg rece 5, 426 
POGOe Mahar avane oie ee Rein Gate G 4,606 TOSS Hat atte te ecaecoietee tee ate eee 5,297 
OS arte ehs ate eess Lets 4,516 LODO ar Teas ser it tee eas 5, 248 


Section 3.—Emigration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable propor- 
tions at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 11 
gives figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons 
entering the United States from Canada during the years 1949-58 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include 
persons travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border- 
crossing cards (normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working 
in the United States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 45,143 persons entering the United States from Canada in the year ended 
June 30, 1958, 30,055 were native-born Canadians—13,403 males and 16,652 females. 
Only about one-quarter, or 7,678 of the total native-born emigrants were males in the 
productive age group 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the total of 30,055 
native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 3,564; 
clerical or kindred workers numbered 3,435, and 1,950 were classed as craftsmen or 
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foremen. On the other hand, 16,124 persons or nearly 54 p.c. of the total were classed 
as housewives, children and others with no occupation. Altogether, 38 p.c. of the total 
were children under 20 years of age. 


11.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1949-58 
Norr.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 


when applying for a visa (see text above). RL j : ; 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


: Total - Total 

Year Canadian- from Year ee from 
ae Canada Canada 

No No. No No 

NQA QED RR at 8 oo er td Oe bare 20,798 24 SIG BN 1ODAR ne wanvencae ii eres 27,055 34, 873 
1K eae SSE OE coor Eee 18, 043 21, 885-8 al900s ncuron eee ee 23,091 32,435 
195 JE nA, 8 teem foe enn 20, 809 25: 880 Sis lGb Gre erence eee 29,533 42,363 
TOA Joo Sates ee 2 tes eee MeO 28,141 Go OO4 wel OOde Bends Seen ecncr tere 33, 203 46, 354 
LOD Sea ee entation sd faeces © < 28, 967 36, 283 LOSS Sateen ce een ey eee 30,055 45,143 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act defines 
the two categories of a natural-born Canadian citizen as (1) a person born in Canada 
or on a Canadian ship or aircraft; (2) a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, 
if the responsible parent (the father or, where the father is deceased or where the child 
is born out of wedlock, the mother) is a Canadian citizen, if he was, on Jan. 1, 1947, 
either a minor or had, prior to that date, been lawfully admitted to Canada for per- 
manent residence and had not, before that date, acquired the citizenship or nationality 
of another country. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category will cease to be a Canadian 
citizen on attaining the age of 24 years or on Jan. 1, 1954, whichever is the later date, 
unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has, before such date and after 
reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born 
outside of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a 
Canadian citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian 
if his birth is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of 
its occurrence or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special 
cases. 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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The person who becomes a Canadian citizen in such manner automatically ceases 
to be a Canadian citizen on reaching the age of 24 years unless he complies with the 
requirements as set out for a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, who was 
still a minor on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of 
the Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject 
who had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 
1947 need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not 
under an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Status of Married Women.—Since the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act, a Canadian woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to a non- 
Canadian and a non-Canadian woman does not become a Canadian citizen upon marriage 
to a Canadian citizen. However, a Canadian woman who marries a non-Canadian whose 
country of allegiance considers her to have acquired its nationality upon marriage may 
file a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship if she wishes to divest herself 
of her Canadian citizenship. A non-Canadian woman who marries a Canadian citizen 
must apply to the court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another 
Commonwealth country she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to 
the qualifications applicable in both instances is a residence of only one year in Canada 
rather than the prescribed five years of Canadian domicile. 


A Canadian woman who married a non-Canadian prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and ceased to 
be a British subject may regain her status and be readmitted to Canadian citizenship 
upon application therefor, whether or not she is a resident of Canada. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, the de facto guardian, or the mother if she has 
custody of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a 
certificate of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances, e.g., to a child whose 
responsible parent is not a Canadian citizen but who has been admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence. Provision is made for the granting of a certificate to a person who 
has been adopted or legitimated and who has been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized father is a Canadian citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost as follows:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability (minor, lunatic 
or idiot) acquires by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or 
citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not apply if that country is at war 
with Canada at the time of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed neces- 
sary, to his obligations as a Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


A Canadian citizen, other than natural born or one who has served in the Armed Forces 
of Canada in time of war, or other related circumstances, who resides outside of Canada 
for ten consecutive years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses 
his citizenship automatically, but the period of absence may upon application be extended 
beyond the ten years for good and sufficient cause. 


(3 


ed 
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Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a natural-born Canadian citizen may be revoked 
by the Governor in Council if, upon a report from the Minister, he is satisfied that such 
Canadian citizen, having been charged with the offence of treason under the Criminal 
Code or with an offence under the Official Secrets Act, has failed or refused to return to 
Canada voluntarily within such time as may be prescribed in a notice sent by the Minister 
to such person at his last known address and has not appeared at the preliminary inquiry 
into such offence or at the trial of such offence, or both as the case may be; or has obtained 
a certificate of naturalization or of Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud 
or by concealment of material circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily 
the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken or made an oath, 
affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or (8) made a declara- 
tion renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Data on countries of allegiance and origins of the population were not collected at the 
1956 Census so that the latest information available is that for the 1951 Census. Results 
of that census show that 96.9 p.c. of the people of Canada were Canadian citizens; that 
0.7 p.c. were citizens of other Commonwealth countries; 1.7 p.c. of Kuropean countries; 
0.1 p.c. of Asiatic countries; 0.5 p.c. of the United States; and 0.1 p.c. of other countries. 
Table 1, classifying the 1951 population by country of allegiance and origin, shows that 
98.0 p.c. of the persons of British Isles origins and 99.7 p.c. of those of French origin 
owed allegiance to Canada. Corresponding percentages for other European and Asiatic 
origins were 89.3 p.c. and 78.7 p.c., respectively. 


1.—Population by Country of Allegiance and Origin, 1951 


Country of Allegiance 


Ph Other 
Origin Coen Common- United European Other Total 
wealth States Countries | Countries! 
Countries 
No No. No No. No. No. 
Britishelsles2*vectonim reer ic orc 6,577, 849 95,567 34, 229 1,524 516 6, 709, 685 
Errenc hike prerimeree teh cede Perens Sera 4,304,972 763 8,370 4,896 166 4,319,167 
OthemBiuropeanse. see eee one 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 229,311 16,073 2,558, (22 
Gerina ntl ges. eschew 586, 597 631 8,203 21,739 21825 619,995 
tall terete eh ee ee ce eee 126,767 1,640 878 22), (12 248 152, 245 
Jewish: 9.204 tee ee eee eee 161,968 1,475 2,811 12,305 Sig ial 181,670 
Notherlands . a2 sccm pee 297,552 312 2,327 33, 032 1,044 264,267 
Polish? es act ete cere cae ee 179,960 661 845 36, 890 1,489 219, 845 
FUUSSIAT: note ee ee een 83 , 643 181 459 6,451 545 91,279 
Scand inavdansie eee ee eee ee 268 , 904 311 4,218 9,426 165 283 , 024 
Ukrainian serena: cee ere ee 366, 160 225 305 25,069 3,284 395, 043 
Others. in eee ee eee eee 278, 153 ih ives 1,979 61, 687 3,002 346, 354 
ASISTIC fe: ccs, Ae ete ee eee 8 Oie25 417 220 104 14,761 12,827 
Native Indian and Eskimo.......... 165,359 45 169 17 17 165, 607 
Otherandinoustated s.r eee eee 182,730 670 3,987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins......... 13,567,939 104,071 69,000 236,490 31,929 || 14,009,429 
1 Includes persons reported as ‘‘stateless’’. 2 Includes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Manx. 


3Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 
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Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1958, 133,560 Canadian Citizenship Cer- 
tificates were issued as compared with 141,915 in 1957. During 1958, the Canadian 
Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 5,321 certificates of registration of births abroad, 
629 declarations of intention, 120 declarations of retention of Canadian citizenship and 
18 petitions for resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons 
who had had active military service numbered 425. Corresponding figures for 1957 
were 4,422 registrations of births abroad, 751 declarations of intention, 152 declarations 
of retention, 11 petitions for resumption and 691 certificates issued free to persons who 
had had active military service. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1956-58 


Section 


of Classification 1956 1957 1958 
1947 Act 


No. No. No. 
Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


WaSNAGIAnrEItIZENnS!DYADITUM hase cceee deiele.s als aye] nc Steen a+. 9 lbs eh dja) wifelors ahve 1,206 | 1,258 1,318 
By naturalization under former Acts............0:ceeeeceeeee scenes lat \euoeolp 3,118 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947............ 15243 |-1,.912 1,527 
Womens throug le miarria ge. oa foarte rccsucusia Manche falsaegeeketsloutoscieinxcies fekepers 437 466 673 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............... 5,023 | 7,266 8,501 
Sect. 10 (1) TAN Wet 1s ty @ Brot a UPR ot TE, DRAGER CO OSI no Goi Ha IE > ens eee etre 42,028 | 73,571 | 58,905 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates................. 7,762 | 13,912 | 15,716 
Sect. 11 (8) Minors under special circumstances............cccccce cere cee sseeseees 101 85 165 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage..... 296 321 432 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 104 137 152 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates............. 8 8 5 
Sect. 11 (2) Adoptediand legitimated persons. ..6% 5 su «cies eeieees cosine cise es 88 170 312 
Replacement ©ertilica bes atersairs Nakties osesee wees lle a coe ets iogai ie ereieiciouetens 1,078 | 1,812 1,563 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 
ATA CAATIUCLOLZOIS eee eote ees tao ole ie ain et cab aess Sad taal ds asia 18,450 | 39,582 | 41,173 
WTO G AUS | ge rs ce ee ee Te BE a ls Saas PRR 79,971 | 141,915 | 133,560 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1958.—Com- 
parable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship 
certificates are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, 
occupation, period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. 


Of the 84,183 persons granted citizenship in 1958 about 2 p.c. had immigrated to 
Canada before 1921, 4 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 21 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 73 p.c. 
since 1950. Regionally these new citizens were distributed as follows: 1 p.c. in the 
Atlantic Provinces, 16 p.c. in Quebec, 55 p.c. in Ontario, 16 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces 
and 11 p.c. in British Columbia. Just over 82 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


Just over 16 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1958 had been citizens of Germany, 
13 p.c. had been citizens of Italy, 18 p.c. had been citizens of the Netherlands, 12 p.c. 
had owed allegiance to a British Commonwealth country, 11 p.c. reported former allegi- 
ance to countries now parts of the U.S.S.R., and Poland was country of allegiance for 
almost 10 p.c. Most of the persons designated as ‘‘stateless’” were born in Poland, the 
U.S.8.R., Yugoslavia, Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 


Of the males granted citizenship certificates in 1958, 28 p.c. were employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, 14 p.c. were employed in construction, 12 p.c. 
were labourers in other than primary industries, 11 p.c. were in service, 9 p.c. were in 
professional occupations, 7 p.c. in agriculture, 4 p.c. in transportation and communication 
and 4 p.c. in proprietary and managerial occupations. Of the females granted certificates, 
56 p.c. were homemakers; among those employed outside the home, 28 p.c. were in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, 28 p.c. in clerical occupations and 25 p.c. in service 
occupations. 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1958, by Province of Residence and 
by Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


Born in 


Residence Canada! || Total 

Before 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 

1921 1930 1940 1950 1958 

No No No No. No No No 

Residing in Canada................. 1,556 2,635 868 17,429 61,307 229 84,024 
NewioundlanGeaas: saceiteeiccie secre — 2 -— 13 116 — 131 
Prince Edward Island.............. — 1 — 18 «68 78 
INOWaaScOtia= wae Be ucenoi aed 15 13 14 143 401 1 587 
News brunswic ken. ceeetriceee otc 6 7 6 53 ilviff — 249 
Quebecwnns faecckcies ere pe ttccen eee 174 276 81 2,119 10, 745 29 13, 424 
ONTATIO Ne, clams One eae aie 274 661 281 9,644 35, 475 57 46, 392 
IManitoDanesc.on cetetrie steer eee 106 196 61 1,150 1,835 27 3,375 
Saskatchewan. mace ore teste cecctanstes 103 172 39 427 944 13 1,698 
PAID Or baeae se oe bee a crore esl orarecs 570 1,005 312 1,925 4, 483 76 8,371 
British: Columibiaseerer seer 304 289 73 1,898 6, 894 25 9, 483 
ukonsand NaWieber< cstesecrn cree: 4 13 1 39 179 — 236 
Residing outside Canada........... — 1 4 44 94 16 159 
Totals, Naturalized............. 1,556 2,636 872 17,473 61,401 245 84,183 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957 and 1958, by Age Group and Sex 


1957 1958 
Age Group 

Males | Females} Total Males | Females} Total 

No No No No. No No 
QoS AY EarS: AH Arora ela. s aes toca ePncvorerereeteels wnctolene e tehe 40 32 72 50 52 102 
B= 9 “dips aeelies haha ee 2,297 2,222 4,519 2,149 1,925 4,074 
10 a014" ho 5 Cia ae koe een eee ee 2,547 2,355 4,902 3,413 3,038 6,451 
aI Seat ? dan aera Sa raat PR rt ed Mat i a era acy sti 2,088 1, 857 3,940 2,556 2,068 4,624 
Oy eg I Ee ee ee 3,940 2,328 6, 268 3,770 2,692 6, 462 
Qh F201 ee ee Sense Meee en en ene. 9,624 4,393 14,017 6,909 4,015 10,924 
BY aS tenella aie ior dni aha n FM an An eee c 11, 658 6, 857 18,515 8,380 6,094 14,474 
SDS ON SR ee Seve aac, eee nee 8, 452 4,819 13,271 6,905 4,738 11,643 
40 74d oes ee ee ee ee eee 6,443 3,507 9,950 4,533 2,996 7,529 
DORE a At) eh See ee Peer a EE errs ha abt ads 5,149 2,982 8,131 S35 Fill 2,625 6,396 
DO SBOE od kas ants cae sleet tae eT Tone 3,008 2,160 5, 163 27038 2,043 4,576 
DOO 0) Wepre Grociese cieino ole Meeeeretaea tT eee 1,789 1,456 3, 245 1,631 1, 439 3,070 
COs Ee ctha tee os oe terete eT 968 784 Ls 7hi¥ 1,046 888 1,934 
CEH 209 es eta ret creo ote ee ee eee 553 463 1,016 629 513 1,142 
i oe: eae hen isrme Me Re ceed ne CN ee: 255 217 472 295 227 522 
75+ Pa eo ales eater dh Oe rie he ene eee 134 95 229 148 112 260 


Totals, All Ages................06. 58,935 36,527 95,462 48,718 35,465 84,183 
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5,—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957 and 1958, by Occupation and Sex 
errr re a es 


1957 1958 
Occupation 
Males | Females! Total Males | Females | Total 
No No No. No No No 

Proprietary and managerial..................... 2,594 291 2,885 1,637 137 1,774 
EP RSEESTONTAL As Go SU As Oe en eae Ee 4,948 1,075 6,023 8,575 924 4,499 
Clerical..... Wooo 6 opp ROnEo 6 JORMOHS OGD 0 CHGAOODEBEE 1,827 2,549 4,376 1,397 2,348 3,745 
Transportation and communication.............. 2,171 40 2,211 Leaoo 4 1,802 
Commercial and financial...........6<.<.000000 yal 426 2,177 IL Siee: 265 1,638 
Sun TIODY Shas) Ore Chel Rte en eae ne a 4,480 2,328 6, 808 4,204 2,112 6,316 
ROULUNTE OM 2 ci. 8 acs occasions wdlets ae ected? oe 2,534 44 2,578 2,838 52 2,890 
Pinning trapping, logging..........eecsecsseeces 422 — 422 366 — 366 
Ae OIE A SU decintc gn SEG csv ves Blunts toad: 1,312 2 1,314 915 = 915 
Manufacturing and mechanical.................. 15, 187 3,020 18, 207 11,138 2,384 135522 
BPEL RUCUION Gates Soke EE oo. cles Babewd ccatlacwed 6, 784 12 6,796 5,493 27 5,520 
Labourers, not in primary industries............. 6,417 37 6,454 4,953 19 4,972 
BOTE Ma KET isle REE aos dk aoc scien eek — 19, 824 19, 824 — 20,037 20, 037 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.).. 939 225 1,164 2,150 1,197 3,347 
Children under 14 years of age...........2.000 4,499 4,250 8,749 Still 4,576 9, 687 
ONGir UDG LSS Se ee ge a lee a ane 3,070 2,404 5,474 1,815 1,338 3,153 
Totals, All Occupations............... 58,935 36,527 95,462 48,718 35,465 84,183 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957 and 1958, by Country of Birth and Sex 
Seoeoeeos=»$?~——woaooonwT#w0TS eee Oooo - € < § — — Oo 


1957 1958 
Country of Birth 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No. No No No 

A LIDDY, aye duces 6 2 RR Re eS i eg 32 5 37 24 1 25 
(LENS ai Jaci ie AE sey ire ee a 8 2 10 f°) 6 15 
“A USOETIED i: «Gast, a Oe emanate eee Sa 22 8 30 22 15 37 
TIS, (HIES TOE. sca es gece Rg aI ae ae 32 22 54 63 38 101 
ISU | ch ec Ae gC Re 1,539 1,059 2,598 1,131 1,001 2,182 
Por Sa ws EE a) cre ee oe ae 755 649 1,404 612 508 1,120 
NN Se oY crinn eek cE 19 10 29 15 18 33 
REIS he a rk So had gE oui. x 25 30 55 53 48 101 
TALIS so AGRO ES Oe EEE ee ee 154 40 194 87 15 102 
TIEPING, uh Se het NRE) CRE TERE enn a ee 11 9 20 9 2 11 
NR ge don oe oe ake 52 ay tl 363 62 360 422 
SL nee ec ee en 1,601 768 2,369 1,400 774 2,174 

Ns ton ond Sahota enw aicvwaneen 5 0) 3 5 
(ec ell aR ac aap a eee maa 9 20 6 26 7 5 12 
a oh acc ce aie Ghiane cea HaoGb'de ack 1853 1,039 2,892 1,017 763 1,780 
TINIE» 2 9 os pORne Saye ea aan aera au 25 17 28 21 g 
ROT NS i) ae nd ee ab 889 439 1,328 801 416 1,217 
ETN 3 oy 6 RCA RO ESET ICICI RIE or sre ce 76 40 116 69 52 121 
a a ee gle ae a aie 606 493 1,099 527 503 1,030 
Sn ee eee 1,075 632 1,707 929 587 1,516 
a Ss Sa aaa ne En ae ee 6, 630 4,764 11,394 6,146 5, 282 11, 428 
DE io o.nevo SOOO CIE Eee on ee eee 1,179 550 1,729 779 490 1,269 
AS ks sy orad SCS Nhs oa oak 17 26 27 27 54 
CEE oo ody CRORE CE Pe on 2,151 1,348 3,499 1,052 783 1, 835 
os ee he oe cen 9 16 13 
oy. oss IMOTE USUIN Se ack bi ns oak 150 91 241 163 102 265 
I SP. ty eer eek 68 43 111 44 28 72 
EET ete shots Sioee ayo’ ys aratlely @ 6 pols neve Go arse wade’ 10 9 19 15 6 21 
I cal occ cv cnc sas oe 24 57 28 18 46 
Bear PchiUblic Of. 6. 60. ... ces dckecceeecsces 229 119 348 393 212 605 
ME EMME Nr Teicr ate eCiv og eras: crate ele eialtl ove live.0'e Gcalelaeis 119 128 247 155 149 304 
IR SS I et ye 10, 696 3,359 14,055 7,431 3,691 11,122 
TI Ooo sens boc sldvdcveloleccces 77 130 51 8 134 
cca t ceo ccdecscdseieveses 113 63 176 78 52 130 
cE, STOVER. h(i a ee 16 11 27 24 16 40 
SORA MMEMP  cttee 8 eh ci fain ays efor ota) a teh er aie eles wricbralCles ous aece 64 14 78 89 19 108 
aod vscvcctcoeseh 16 12 0 32 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates a set and 1958, by Country of Birth and Sex 
—concliudae 


1957 1958 


Country of Birth 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Netherlands East Indies......0----+-++eeeseeeees 12 11 23 40 27 67 
ING VASILE Die ade eereaanmucoe ec apnuay be 10 13 30 11 41 
INE Wy SRY uote ele clans apsrenedie arias poo: 0,o es iagapala enetocer eter oo 266 138 404 308 169 477 
Palestine ence case tekscsere scolsio! edie eptel-siegeRerenete Jats ten 25 16 41 19 26 45 
PATAZUAY.. 0c cc cccoecves cence wevaneereseenas 1 4 15 8 13 
| Yad Nis ban Oh Te RRO eatin, rokacrs cmipOteS c-SloD crocs 6,610 4,295 10,905 4,980 3,663 8,643 
Portigals. cep aces o9 ++ 2s) any 2¥ pees ogame ae sae 1 26 46 
POMIAA, ose ee oe ee ddnpee lee « therein eye eeaias 1,343 995 2,338 928 781 1,709 
SOUL PrICR. wc cc cee nd orate areye o/c whee mjeloss olave)=lfeterer= OM 48 45 30 75 
SAAT cles «lbs wi eapoisypies | o's o« erwin ele 9) garage ale aaa 145 58 203 89 46 135 
Sed Orbicsckcickoralcravctcrole aisis siowolieuersterete a aheushe tobe lalckonee ct 226 181 407 211 138 349 
Switzerland. scsenyos cuss ole oleic cele nteleho ares iehn tiers 450 206 656 414 204 618 
STIG i. 0:8. anc Ruste sieim'e Sew wie ng ee es pele aa Tsai 12 13 25 14 13 27 
dD PRED OR Gmernrman6ct oombacdesoD SOO 15 2 17 8 5 13 
"Purley « os sic 5 cse's cys = 5% <quiepatpeers tole i epalete aiegsio eta 83 39 122 40 39 79 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..........-.- 7,656 5, 830 13, 486 5,113 4,205 9,318 
United Kingdom..........eesssesceeseeeeecceees 3, 824 3,030 6, 854 4,354 3, 486 7,840 
Tnited States acc cccwleicmiomiere eieenrelelsucislateselamieuerae 491 240 Te 726 427 1,153 
Venezuela. . ceca cc one Sects moe meee oie eintoneseoirke 4 if 11 ef 8 15 
West lindsey snareieia settee taaiiate ee Nerasedetets lslazatelaneiavens 125 106 231 179 118 297 
Yugoslavia... ..0.. Sah ie esd hm os ets he sine Cech 2,328 1,409 Slot 1,502 1,118 2,620 
OER Gre cess kee ee i See eialataystats aorsensre 85 86 171 143 110 253 

Totals, All Countries,..............+- 58,935 36,527 95,462 48,718 35,465 84,183 
Commonweal tiaesngen erie airs tetnnon 4,368 3,678 8,046 5,129 4,282 9,411 
Other: Huropetieitcc--s ease - hs aeaee eens Soar 51,714 31,266 82,980 40,733 29 , 333 70, 066 
Other Asia..... By Merete dave herein le lecede ova ove ocean are rene tatene 2, 151 1,212 3,363 1,905 1,229 3,134 
United States seen coils ote tie ote creiereresbsreasicteters 491 240 731 726 427 1,153 
Otier: s.r eee sero cote bess loisd bsrelere renee 211 131 342 225 194 419 


”.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957 and 1958, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Nors.—Where country of former allegiance was not stated or the person indicated as ‘‘stateless’’, the country 
of birth was assigned as country of former allegiance. 


SS eS oe ee 


Country Country Country 
of Former 1957 1958 of Former 1957 1958 of Former 1957 1958 
Allegiance Allegiance Allegiance 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British countries..| 8,654 | 10,235 || Hungary.......... 3,598 1,651.1, Poland .. 3. 2.0ea: 11,187 8,002 
Albaniaic.hic meres 34 OGrlRLcelandemeeen a... 16 11s ||"Portucalee eee 40 62 
Argentina......... 11 DOAN pane wae ociees eres. 22 19 WeRomanisieacna lo 1,971 977 
AMSUrIAN + oa aged 2,381 HOG Ibe saacmanaumra oe 52 SVMS hitingsh oo Soocono- 1 135 
Belormyaaaa aa 1,114 924 || Ireland, Sweden! (seuss 267 237 
Brazil. ae 11 20 Republic of...... 11 27 || Switzerland....... 658 638 
Bulgariats cs .cn tere: 186 OGi\l#israele soe: «nse cie- 260 WS 4y ES vartaieemesiattcieras 29 22 
Ching 4 eae ose 2,218 ECS Saye tally seers ce 14, 143° |.11,217.) Turkey.-... <2. .< 37 30 
Czechoslovakia...| 2,589 | 1,327 || Japan............-- 121 127 || United States..... 907 | 1,356 
Danzig soso s.s 10 AG WL atv las eeeeuen eee: 2,326 | 1,482 || Union of Soviet So- 
Denmark cw. sect + 1,356 16237) |\slbebanonteran 2. 174 139 cialist Republics..}| 6,638 | 5,076 
Higypt....ss.eseeee 38 51 || Lithuania.........| 1,634 954 || Yugoslavia........ 3,425 2,199 
stOnia deni veces 2,441 1,435 || Luxembourg....... 18 4s Other cases 162 86 
Finland..... ee Salen Coo 1) 03511) EMiexa con ee vonere ete 12 16 
France..... ReicOn 1,573 1,441 || Netherlands....... 8,655 | 11,102 
Germany... ee = 12,962 | 13,556 || Norway..........-. 411 496 || Totals, All 
Grecce@ cease: 1,806 1,.3180||), Palestine «5-06 -- 4 ht Countries...... 95,462 | 84,183 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. SuMMARY oF VITAL STATISTICs... 235 ee 5. eueeee AND DIVORCES...... 261 
ES 2 a Cr ae 24 ubsection 1. Marriages.......... the erates 261 
il Saag c Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
SEEON GOT, JOHATHS: «btn ec diakllo cs a clade es 248 (Divorces) 264 
Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... peo Hie. B) Pats) Ieee ee gl eS es, 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........... 252 | Secrion 6. CanapIAN Lire TaBLES......... 265 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 256 Section 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
SecTion 4. NatTurRAL INCREASE.............. 258 VIRAL SPAPISTICNSG. fs Seen te a. cect 267 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a record of population development—a measure of the pace 
of growth, marriage and fertility trends, the distribution of people in and entering the 
various age groups, the relative importance of each of the causes of death, and so on. 
The continuity of such data gives a constant guide to the planning, operation and evalua- 
tion of a variety of national activities, particularly in the fields of public health, education, 
community planning and various types of business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes in 
such distribution. 


The population data upon which the rates shown in this Chapter are computed are 
given in Chapter III, in DBS census bulletins, and in reports on intercensal estimates 
of population. Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according to 
the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 
in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 
on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
from 1931 to 1958 and Table 2 shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at 
least 10,000 population at the date of the 1956 Census. Corresponding data for 1921— 
when the collection of national statistics was initiated—to 1930 are shown in previous 
issues of the Canada Year Book. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1931-58 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1930 are given in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Province 
and Year 


Newfoundland— 


” 4936-40...... 


AW 193 1 Sol ier 


“ 1936-40...... 


> 1986-40..0.-23 


“"1936=40...5-. 


Ce DOBO ED se les ¢ 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 


1,000 live births. 


Natural 
Increase! 


No. | Rate’ 


Maternal 


Mortality 


No. | Rate‘ 


Live 
Births Deaths 
No. | Rate?}/ No. | Rate? 
6,686 | 23.4 | 3,642 | 12.8 
7,688 | 25.8 | 3,681 | 12.4 
9,292 | 29.8 | 3,681 | 11.8 
1) || COL |] Bia lly 9.3 
13,101 | 34.1 29265 | eso 
14,541 | 35.0 | 3,058 | 7.4 
15,315 | 36.0 | 3,198 | 7.5 
NASI |) isa t) || ah, ee Tal 
1,961 } 21.8 TCO |) sie al 
2,054 | 21.9 1,080 | 11.5 
DRA) |) PBia cl 964 | 10.5 
2,869 | 30.5 922 9.8 
2,020) | alee pee ORF 
2,657 | 26.8 933 | 9.4 
Dd Bhd |) PG) 916 | 9.3 
2,581 | 25.8 949 | 9.5 
11,486 | 21.9 6,073 | 11.6 
12,060 | 21.7 6,126 | 11.0 
15,146 | 25.2 6,326 | 10.5 
17,994 | 28.9 6,042 | 9.7 
18,246 | 27.5 | 5,802 8.8 
19,106 | 27.5 | 5,738 | 8.3 
19,316 | 27.5 | 5,977 8.5 
18,898 | 26.6 | 6,120 8.6 
10,440 | 24.9 ARH AOR ler 
LOS Mee 5,040 | 11.4 
13,037 | 28.2 | 5,050 | 10.9 
16,878 | 34.0 | 4,886] 9.8 
16,496 | 31.0 | 4,576 8.6 
16,573 | 29.9 | 4,658 | 8.4 
17,020 | 30.1 4,595 | 8.1 
16,414 | 28.4] 4,528] 7.8 
78,888 | 26.6 | 32,796 | 11.0 
78,509 | 24.6 | 33,221 | 10.4 
97,906 | 28.4 | 34,273 | 9.9 
115,496 || 30.4 | 38,723) 8.9 
128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 8.0 
135,884 | 29.4 | 35,042 | 7.6 
141,707 | 29.8 | 36,234 | 7.6 
141,396 | 29.0 | 85,774 | 7.3 
65,000 | 18.5 | 35,782 | 10.2 
64,461 | 17.5 | 37,794 | 10.3 
77,738 | 19.9 | 39,738 | 10.2 
105,161 | 24.6 | 42,214 | 9.9 
128,861 | 26.1 | 44,715 | 9.0 
143,516 | 26.6 | 47,231 Shi, 
150,920 | 26.8 | 49,164 | 8.7 
152,637 | 26.3 | 48,677 8.4 
13,690 | 19.4} 5,413 |] 7.7 
13,515 | 18:8 | 6,186 | 8.5 
158310 | e218 6,633 | 9.1 
19,325 | 25.9 6,702 | 9.0 
21,321 | 26.4] 6,775} 8.4 
21945) || 25281" 7,058.5 8:3 
22R S02 eZORO 7,368 | 8.6 
21,697 | 24.9 Ti L4b alee See 


— 

e 

ce) 

Le) 

oO 

iw) 

bo 
Oooowr Ww wae 


11,886 | 20. 


46,092 | 15. 
45,288 | 14. 
63,633 | 18. 
81,773 | 21. 
94,254 | 22. 
100,842 | 21. 
105,473 | 22. 
105,622 | 21. 


NN OOCON oS 


29,218 | 8. 
26,668 | 7 
38,000 | 9. 
62,947 | 14. 
84,146 | 17. 
96,285 | 17. 
101,756 | 18. 
103,960 | 17. 


Ore Or ATA NC 


Soar eid 7 
7,379 
9,198 
12, 623 
14,546 
14, 887 
14,994 
14,552 


2 Deaths under one year of age. 


Infant 
Mortality? 
No. | Rate? 

782 117 

754 99 

852 92 

754 61 

598 46 

630 43 

604 39 

572 39 

131 67 

142 69 

114 52 

114 40 

88 32 

105 40 

75 28 

84 Ss: 

840 73 

782 65 

870 57 

760 42 

586 32 

554 29 

526 27 

557 29 

857 82 

913 82 

960 74 
1,015 60 

717 43 

656 40 

589 35 

568 35 
gto 98 
6,470 82 
6, 690 68 
6, 205 54 
5, 662 44 
5,544 4] 
5,412 38 
5,152 36 
3,962 61 
3,196 50 
3,276 42 
3,795 36 
3,634 28 
3,610 25 
3,776 25 
3,801 25 

835 61 

773 57 

814 51 

810 42 

675 32 

676 31 

Wl 32 

656 30 


bo 

or 
CORR Re YHOO 
OWODOONWO 


—_ — 
for) w 
ISDONONK FE owen fPNmoOc NANWONNNOFr Hm TH 00 CO CO CO 


pan 
i 
Wo} 


02) 

Ww 
SCOSCSCr NRO 
CUR O'S DD Sr Or 


3 Per 1,000 population. 


Marriages 
No. ) Rate? 
1,708 | 6.0 
2,208 | =7.5 
2,967 | 9.5 
PTAUL A) te 
ZESSON Mee 
oF OO neat: 
SAL | Zsa 
3,047 | 7.0 
496 | 5.5 
623 | 6.6 
686 | 7.5 
HE ||  tlee4 
623 | 6.2 
649 | 6.6 
627 | 6.3 
619 | 6.2 
Sy) |< atl 
4,796 | 8.6 
67302 5\m1055 
5,525 | 8.9 
ertepy | telat) 
5,543 | 8.0 
5,206 | 7.4 
5,185 | 7.2 
ISU al Oso 
3,801 | 8.6 
4,433 | 9.6 
4,864 | 9.8 
4,306 | 8.1 
4,591 | 8.3 
4,284 | 7.6 
4,170 | 7.2 
17,089 | 5.8 
PHAM | tSigtas 
33,126 | 9.6 
34,874 | 9.2 
35,584 | 8.3 
BYE Dele Meleal 
Sais) je ate 
36,229 | 7.4 
24,260 | 6.9 
32,719 | 8.9 
38,042 | 9.7 
44,084 | 10.3 
45,213} 9.1 
46,282 | 8.6 
46,780 | 8.3 
46,894} 8.1 
SHOUD) eCoe 
6,931 | 9.6 
7,295 | 10.0 
7,605 | 10.2 
7,104] 8.8 
6,709 | 7.9 
6,594 | 7.7 
6,430 | 7.4 
4 Per 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1931-58—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal 


en. Births wets eaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality as Marriages 
and Year No. | Rate®} No. | Rate*} No. | Rate%}/ No. | Rate4] No. | Rate’! No. | Rate3 
Saskatchewan— 

Ave LOSI—35....55. 20,325: | 21.9 6,037 6.5 | 14,288 | 15.4 1,260 62 91 4.5 5,680 6.1 
ped Ga6=40),..3c.-. 18,675 | 20.4 6,366 7.0 | 12,310 | 13.4 1,025 55 68 326 6,599 re 
pee LO4I AG 18,444 | 21.7 6,437 7.6 |. 12,007 | 14.1 858 47 52 2.8 6,541 ed 
= 1946-50): «,..< 21,907 | 26.3 6,473 7.8 | 15,484 | 18.5 883 40 29 1.3 7,413 8.9 
pan 1O51—5).., «sa 23,004 | 27.5 6,547 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 32 16 0.7 6,876 8.0 

OD) oS 5 24,059 | 27.3 6, 666 URAL Wei sekes Oy 680 28 8 0.3 6,403 oe 

TES lg eee eae 23,921 | 27.2 6,743 iad Nmlicatle( Sa |ieL Oro, 609 25 5 0.2 6,510 7.4 

1) doen 23, 843 | 26.9 6, 483 Mao Helin co0n | £9.6 616 26 13 0.5 6, 464 oe 

Alberta— 

Av. 1931-35...... eave |) PGT 5,447 Yes! Wie) geass 997 60 as 4.5 5,530 7.4 
a 1936-40)... ... 16,282 | 20.8 6,054 Vot | LOE228) 1321 869 53 73 4.5 7,192 9.2 
ee 1041=45). ».... 18,845 | 23.7 6,355 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 44 46 2.4 7,977 | 10.0 
“' 1946-50...... 24,290 | 28.4 6,814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 37 20 1.0 9,090 | 10.6 
17 Oy ts ee 31, "087 30.6 ont 7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 29 15 0.5 9,750 9.6 

LOO set An 34,951 | 31.1 7,786 6.9 | 27,165 | 24.2 860 25 14 0.4 9,965 8.9 

HOD (et wrte = t. ace. 30,418 | 30.8 8,255 7.1 | 27,463 | 23.7 963 27 12 OFS | LON 8.7 

BOOSH ee scl. Genk 6 36, 842 | 30.7 8,237 6.9 | 28,605 | 23.8 932 25 if 0.5 | 10,186 8.5 

British Columbia— 

Avy 1931-85... ... 10,005 | 14.0 6,344 8.9 3,661 a. L 463 46 53 Des 4,267 6.0 
ed 936—-40).-). 12,106 | 15.6 7,697 9.9 4,408 5.7 §32 44 46 3.8 7,053 9.1 
eR AOAI—AR oes. 17,705 | 19.8 9,368 | 10.5 8,337 8} 684 39 46 2.6 9,535 | 10.7 
eer 946=5082 2. 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 34 31 1.2 | 11,564 | 10.7 
Beem O51=55.... .. 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 27 17 0.5] 11,131 8.9 

NOE 03 3. cea 36,241 | 25.9 | 13,415 9.6 | 22,826 | 16.3 944 26 13 0.4 | 11,950 8.5 

NOD TROIS ees scours 38,744 | 26.1 | 13,711 9.2 | 25,033 | 16.9 1,096 28 15 0.4 | 12,620 8.5 

IO eee a rn 39,004 | 20.6 tole, 741 8.9 | 25,886 | 16.7 1,077 | 20 15 0.4 | 12,094 7.8 

Yukon— 

Av. 1931-35....... 49 | 11.6 61 | 14.5 —12 |—2.9 4 86 -- 4.1 24 5.8 
pet 936-40 2S... 69 | 13.8 785 i Ne —4 |—0.8 vf 102 1 Sak 36 “2 
emtO4t—45 |. 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 9 Pad 11 101 1 ad 60 | 12.1 
Peel O46-50.45... 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 63 -- 1.6 73 9.1 
pemOD I-55...) .. 413 | 43.0 90 9.4 320.) 30.0 22 53 -- 0.5 94 9.8 

Ot. 7d eee 481 | 40.1 85 Hall 396 | 33.0 23 48 — — 112 9.3 

SEY 5 494 | 41.2 93 7.8 401 | 33.4 27 55 1 2.0 110 9.2 

NG DORE PEG spsrcis:ccoievs « 473 | 36.4 92 ffeil Sieh, | SES 20 42 —_ 109 8.4 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Aven t93l-35...-.. 190 | 19.0 1S Velaloat 53 one 21 110 1 4,2 41 4.1 
metOS0—40). «5.5. 228 | 20.0 We lffol he Mss} 51 4.5 29 125 ZelOee 72 6.3 
pemlO4t=45. oe... 383 | 31.9 BBP) | Pathe 51 4.2 72 189 2 4.7 95 7.9 
meetO4G6-50"..... 626 | 39.1 BPA | BRP 254 | 15.9 87 139 3 5.4 139 8.7 
eeOnI=ph. te. . 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 117 2 3.6 115 6.9 

JG on 18) 413 291 | 15.3 494 | 26.0 117 149 3 3.8 146 Tenth 

OSS) Ok at 900 | 47.4 Bed ll ileal O00" | oUNS 129 143 2 Zao 162 8.5 

Oe 3 945 | 47.3 Boon mLOnh 612 | 30.6 143 151 4 4.2 148 7.4 

Canada—5 

Ay. 1931=35...... 228,591 | 21.5 | 103,800} 9.8 | 124,791 | 11.7 | 17,126 rb) 1,154 5.1 | 68,660 6.5 
“ 1936-40...... 229,064 | 20.5 | 109,764 9.8 | 119,300 | 19.7 | 14,737 64 1,046 4.6 | 96,931 8.7 
“ 1941-45...... 277,920 | 23.5 | 115,572 | 9.8 | 161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 55 793 2-9 | 114,091 | 9.7 
“ 1946=50...... $55,748 | 27.4 | 120,488 | 9.3 | 235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 44 527 15 126,898 9.8 
* 1951=55...... 416,334 | 28.0 | 126,666 | 8.5 | 289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 35 353. 0.8 | 128,915} 8.7 

MOOV ot ey ice ce 450,739 | 28.0 | 131,961 | 8.2 | 318,778 | 19.8 | 14,399 32 278 0.6 | 132,713 | 8.3 

UNAS ja 469,093 | 28.3 | 186,579 | 8.2 | 332,514 | 20.1 | 14,517 él 255 0.5 | 133,186 | 8.0 

LS. See 470,118 | 27.6 | 135,201 | 7.9 | 334,917 | 19.7 | 14,178 30 263 0.6 | 131,525 7B? 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4Per 
1,000 live births. 5 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 only. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or 
Over,! 1951-58 


Nore.— Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, vl.= 
village, s.m.=suburban municipality, and d.m.=district municipality. 


Live Births Deaths tall pie Infant Mortality Marriages? 
Province and 

Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 
Urban Centre 1951-55 1958 1951-55 1958 1951-55 1958 1951-55 1958 1951-55 1958 


No. No. No. No. No. No. | Rate?| No. | Rate?| No. No. 


Newfoundland— 
Corner Brook, ¢........-.- 735 946 90 119 645 827 33 35 37 211 191 
St Vohnis Cesk ee cian 1,878 | 1,898 507 508 | 1,371 | 1,390 40 54 28 692 724 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown, ¢......... 477 436 206 201 Dial 235 30 15 34 176 153 
Nova Scotia— 
Amibersta tase ene asics 263 247 109 96 154 151 39 10 40 117 109 
Darthoroutliy tases eeepc 633 914 103 154 530 760 18 27 30 188 188 
Glace’Bayn terns. eee meget 687 638 220 225 467 413 46 37 58 170 197 
Ela litaixy Ginn fe enrste tesayent 2,482 | 2,475 725 744 | 1,757 | 1,731 24 69 28 | 1,183 | 1,070 
New Waterford, t......... 369 343 87 100 282 243 50 0) 26 95 78 
Sydney; (Cem sete ols les 1,063 955 246 256 817 699 23 12 13 317 252 
IEEULOS Geers ces cc ie ese 299 349 94 107 205 242 De 12 34 162 143 
New Brunswick— 
Edmundston, c..........- 398 363 68 63 330 300 36 11 30 107 99 
Hredericcony Cevect poten 2 453 489 153 178 300 311 32 13 Pa 244 229 
ancaster. Cs wae ceh a. ay: 273 ae lat a 162 oe 9 33 es 59 
Moncton nC. ch eect 775 | 1,023 218 268 557 755 29 18 18 360 327 
Saint obm,;Ceruskiade soce 1,499 | 1,529 556 603 943 926 27 44 29 548 549 
Quebec— 
iA liniaertene ce ated 391 499 58 62 333 437 50 18 36 92 119 
IAT VAG Ga eee ate te ene 389 433 46 45 343 388 43 6 14 70 75 
Cap de la Madeleine, c.... 680 731 127 146 553 585 34 V7 23 166 186 
Chicoutimil@ te eee nee 1,041 | 1,020 197 170 844 850 54 54 53 241 214 
D)OLVal Cy. cee Poe onee 265 422 43 84 222 338 Pe} 8 19 25 34 
Drummondville, c........ 548 741 138 193 410 548 55 27 36 158 236 
Granby Cee ee nee 854 900 176 179 678 721 33 22 24 257 236 
Grand’Mére, c............- 406 419 83 104 323 315 38 9 21 108 81 
EDULE Clee ee wee eee 1,586 | 1,697 413 382 | 1,178 | 1,315 60 77 45 460 431 
Jacques Cartier, c........ AOE | lal, aay 186 213 865 | 1,006 50 64 53 149 177 
Noliettecc@ane ne aren ike 470 506 164 167 306 339 40 11 22 170 178 
JONGUICTC) Cosa. ce ee cee oe 943 | 1,009 148 140 795 869 46 33 33 187 188 
Kénogamilis teresa: cleo 402 424 59 53 343 371 35 15 35 87 99 
bachine ses ea. ees Wad 830 234 291 543 539 28 19 23 267 238 
Basallertern once sees 480 930 87 176 393 754 yt 17 18 77 100 
[bey UNielitestigs dames, Gato ae 315 435 65 82 250 353 32 i134 30 82 111 
I AUZONNCE EL eed eee 263 232 79 80 184 152 56 9 39 76 rWE 
Laval des Rapides, t...... 193 449 41 74 152 es 36 11 24 19 48 
UOVISh Cash ake aes alorsuos 338 319 118 110 220 209 Sy 13 41 96 81 
Wongucuill come see eee 391 501 106 105 285 396 40 10 20 108 110 
Mago se Gne samen arto ae 404 324 101 98 303 226 36 15 46 105 102 
Montreal Covmuaes acne 27,847 |30,073 | 9,937 |10,427 |17,910 |19, 646 32 911 30 {11,143 |11,353 
Montreal North, taser 546 | 1,130 107 175 439 955 42 30 27 99 120 
MOU t ROY alantese eee 237 288 73 89 164 199 19 6 21 82 185 
INGrand a Gia. eeiee 366 333 50 54 316 279 34 1 51 88 75 
Outremontece semen ee 302 312 Dike 274 27 38 24 5 16 325 300 
Pointe aux Trembles, t... 289 497 108 113 181 384 121 18 36 66 80 
Pointe Claire: teen eee 284 471 63 118 221 353 18 8 17 58 89 
Quebecwer. dena cee eee 4,316 | 4,371 | 1,630 | 1,567 | 2,686 | 2,804 62 161 37 | 1,756 | 1,674 
IRIMOuUsSKinecade cance eae 448 496 82 106 366 390 50 21 42 98 102 
ROUVM Cat ode oa eceiee 595 659 100 102 495 557 48 24 36 104 155 
Stew OV... ae, toca 304 769 38 92 266 677 mM | 12 16 26 55 
St. Ebyacinthe sc... eee 543 493 248 218 295 275 32 20 41 yh iy 206 
Stideanchs. sieeinonee aoe 671 792 168 151 503 641 38 24 30 202 197 
St Jerome, Ca. aerate 596 678 134 150 462 528 49 18 27 199 199 
Sta Lambert wes ane ee 219 274 82 89 137 185 27 4 15 59 67 
Sta arent Cae seer cree 886 | 1,162 163 211 723 951 23 18 15 151 215 
StoMichell (Gx a. neere 553 | 1,446 76 155 477 | 1,291 27 42 29 74 131 
Shawinigan Falls, c....... 866 912 179 196 687 716 37 43 47 242 206 


Shawinigan South, vl..... 311 372 40 41 271 331 32 10 27 62 55 


1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 2 By place of occurrence. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,009 Population or 
Over,! 1951-58—continued 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec—concluded 


SSE GIVa Ch tithe feravea cde tee ale 


PETOIS KKIVICTes, Ce. co.cc. 
Watleviield Go... ccd..c.5. 
WELGUN Css ao ctsenn cect ss 
WHCHORIAV UNG, Corns vocic cco es 
Westmount, ¢............. 


SSIS i ee SOR 2 
MAE LIOVINOM CLs os cee ues 
PBEM LON: Gen Seo s0idoine © ys 
[BGT CUS COs PAT eee Ce 
MSrOCKVINe. beocc os edo « sae 
aba Che. oan wd 
Morr all. ats 6 5 ee te css ne 


KON PSEON Cs.ciac = oecee ce. 
Matehener: Gils... cecee ee 


Long Branch, vl.......... 
WIT TO Gee Siete cone eae 
New boronto; ts...c. 516.2 
Niagara Falls, c.......... 
NOON DAY) Cone cc ec cane es 
Oriliiaetee te a ok ee 


Peterborough, C€... 06.6.4. 
BOLE TATENUI: Coes Aide lene 
Port, Colborne, ts..... <0. 
PRUCESICGO eberietan of oct c+ cs 
St. Catharines, c.......... 
ta h@Mas, GC. .c. «0% eens: 
RUIN AMC pice sere eae 
Sault Ste. Marie, c........ 
S UIPERU ISTO bee CO eae 


WWALETIOOS C2 ccc. css esas 
Wetland Meise ees alec 
PYANESOP Cs). sie.c.cs,- +, «70.55 
Woodstock, G:......2...+% 


Manitoba— 
SEATON, (Carers ove: <-0:0(c' «ere se%s 
MERION Gs 5). cies cts o's «re 
Hort Garry,S.1.....<0..- 
Kildonan East, c......... 
Kildonan West,s.m....... 
Portage la Prairie, c...... 
ue BOnHACe, Cis... <0 
cid oe 


1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 


Live Births 


Infant Mortality 


Se) ey ee ee 


Marriages? 


753 


947 
709 


Natural 
Deaths Increase 
Av. Av. 

1951-55| 1958 |1951-55| 1958 
No. No. No. No. 
463 | 482 | 1,288 | 1,361 
63 78 203 192 
137 136 373 312 
126 124 448 554 
389 379 | 1,051 | 1,188 
190 191 535 645 
587 | 644 | 1,220 | 1,193 
147 144 329 359 
287 289 —23 —20 
137 174 295 391 
195 224 345 361 
94 95 160 270 
409 504 580 723 
145 146 163 243 
223 223 346 366 
166 332 341 | 1,022 
91 134 528 841 
107 144 125 81 
319 359 672 742 
200 257 294 345 
309 302 466 689 
2,014 | 2,179 | 3,668 | 4,326 
74 109 181 178 
448 461 734 844 
405 497 | 1,032 | 1,275 
101 134 187 64 
129 135 99 116 
1,074 | 1,062 | 1,354 | 1,563 
52 84 199 258 
107 94 201 324 
81 92 152 197 
233 217 362 356 
182 204 376 552 
134 165 241 209 
325 361 914 | 1,201 
2,006 | 2,112 | 3,319 | 3,860 
187 176 225 217 
129 149 301 331 
349 407 755 761 
347 417 609 609 
101 108 259 281 
72 94 264 368 
369 387 534 528 
233 242 172 189 
291 O20 897 | 1,103 
292 318 G22 861 
218 220 214 232 
303 325 | 1,320 | 1,265 
202 201 619 592 
7,630 | 7,224 | 7,120 | 8,722 
89 91 277 324 
96 135 272 328 
118 156 309 229 
1,105 | 1,106 | 2,005 | 1,643 
167 181 223 307 
201 208 354 462 
47 43 320 254 
a 78 2 381 
128 os 421 
102 a 267 
93 99 170 272 
209 278 544 669 
AS 180 Pac 529 


2 By place of occurrence. 


1958 
No. | Rate? 
55 30 
7 26 
25 56 
28 41 
50 32 
20 32 
46 25 
20 40 
6 22 
21 37 
8 14 
5 14 
29 24 
tf 18 
18 31 
38 28 
25 26 
2 9 
28 25 
5 8 
23 23 
143 22 
10 35 
30 23 
30 17 
2 10 
8 32 
77 29 
16 47 
‘f 17 
8 28 
9 16 
24 32 
6 16 
36 23 
163 74) 
6 15 
18 38 
31 27 
25 24 
8 21 
8) 19 
18 20 
13 30 
35 25 
26 22 
10 22 
48 30 
21 26 
366 23 
13 31 
10 22 
10 26 
84 31 
10 20 
13 19 
8 27 
5 11 
16 29 
5 14 
6 16 
23 24 
16 23 


No. No. 
537 477 
51 62 
134 95 
149 122 
433 456 
219 237 
704 636 
135 124 
451 346 
184 186 
254 254 
114 126 
458 464 
148 161 
298 247 
247 365 
146 175 
20 18 
4\1 409 
213 220 
339 344 
2,545 | 2,442 
110 112 
474 464 
617 549 
100 84 
116 114 
1,206 | 1,257 
116 87 
146 194 
114 93 
488 395 
281 289 
146 158 
449 452 
2,130 | 2,116 
195 154 
176 193 
380 430 
389 429 
131 127 
63 54 
582 544 
200 194 
365 360 
448 509 
161 177 
660 659 
271 239 
11,705 |12,405 
134 126 
127 118 
294 259 
1,585 | 1,270 
175 173 
287 259 
90 99 
Fe 45 
a3 102 
ct 33 
129 111 
280 285 
224 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or 
Over,! 1951-58—concluded 


0 eS Ee ee 
SS —————— SSS SSS 


Live Births | Deaths Natural | Infant Mortality | Marriages? 
Province and 
Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 


ff | | — | sl 


Manitoba—concluded 


StesViltall: Sse terrors 5; 630 ns 155 as 475 oe 16 25 As 119 
Wann pegs iCs. setae tetera 5,766 | 5,969 | 2,408 | 2,610 | 3,358 | 3,359 26 154 26 | 3,350 | 2,722 
Saskatchewan— 
IMoGosenlawalCwce ncmienieee- 774 923 287 290 487 633 27 14 15 365 298 
PrincesAlberunc.. ce eee 558 603 133 176 425 427 29 20 30 279 268 
IROCINAC. ace Mes. cis toate < 2,148 | 2,880 589 636 | 1,554 | 2,244 23 51 18 | 1,039 | 1,017 
Saskatoon wCsteee. eer sci 1,811 | 2,565 529 693 | 1,282 | 1,872 28 67 26 872 855 
Switth@urrentac.secise 275 367 77 84 198 283 33 8 22 133 124 
Alberta— 
Calgatyavcs aha. ste es 4,462 | 6,737 | 1,304 | 1,582 | 3,158 | 5,155 27 171 25 | 2,015 | 2,249 
IWGmontvony Caseirecer eee 6,481 | 8,570 | 1,346 | 1,607 | 5,135 | 6,963 23 198 23 | 2,823 | 3,141 
Jasper Place; ti..c24cas0s: 449 847 37 78 405 769 18 24 28 16 18 
ethbridgzes cha... cites. 816 921 195 233 621 688 25 15 16 406 361 
Medicine Hat, c.......... 464 587 173 206 291 381 20 8 14 283 251 
Red Deer; Cs saris tomes. 358 605 73 111 285 494 23 8 13 173 218 
British Columbia~— 
Burns by.ndsiesereaesr er Ae 2,556 es 684 Sys 1,872 Ae 56 22 4: 491 
Chilliwhack, d.m......... a 468 a 120 #3 348 ~ 10 21 ae 94 
Coquitlam) idem... 2. 16 a 625 a 96 oe 529 i 12 19 Se 66 
FISQuimvalkt: Gem.n aa. velco e, 300 x 76 i 224 Pec 3 10 Ba 130 
ang leyecdsmakea.+ .4ssere ry 358 33 131 a 227 ‘As 6 17 aes 66 
Maple Ridge, d.m selec 367 3 132 a: 235 ys 6 16 = 104 
Matec sitters ee oe Be 321 is 93 =% 228 ne 4 12 AE 95 
ING HEWVONO WMO anche ooDsobor 331 405 151 181 180 224 25 11 2 208 184 
New Westminster, c...... 584 673 272, 323 312 350 19 13 19 574 559 
North Vancouver, ¢....... 647 669 190 176 457 493 19 14 21 152 138 
North Vancouver, d.m.... ae 952 Be 179 ae 773 ee 16 17 ae 123 
OakeBay. vdieo sae oe 223 Be 189 Si 34 ist 3 13 as 83 
Rentictonw Cy er mccciae ioe 247 257 89 110 158 147 32 6 23 107 120 
IPOrtEA berm sneer. 255 334 56 Wel 199 257 25 118" 39 92 114 
Prince George, ¢........-- 370 591 69 63 301 528 33 12 20 154 218 
Prince Rupert, c.........- 302 372 95 95 207 277 41 17 46 135 104 
Richmond ideas. asisiee < ‘e 1,007 a 144 ae 863 ~~ 17 17 a 121 
Saanich cd. meee aaa e- Be 992 Ne 367 os 625 ts 18 18 Be 129 
Sumpne yaa aoeeme ine severe 1,768 463 bs 1,305 33 19 224 
Pail R@rees becttay. 1 ketper. cs 380 298 74 86 306 212 21 8 27 115 107 
WancouvieheCanen. some: 7,738 | 8,395 | 4,223 | 4,508 | 3,515 | 3,887 22 176 21 | 4,587 | 4,695 
WiGtoria Crier ketene. - 1at5 Oe ete 207 768 843 391 454 21 31 24 Ut 700 
West Vancouver, d.m..... af 385 A5 182 ef 203 me 7 18 #6 118 
1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 2 By place of occurrence. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 


Section 2.—Births* 


The Canadian birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 population. As a rate of 35 is 
very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian rate had probably 
not fallen far, nor for long, before 1921. It fell continuously until 1937 when it reached 
a low of 20 but, as a result of economic recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, 24 in 
1943 and a record high of nearly 29 in 1947. Since then it has fluctuated between 27 and 
28.5 and in 1958 stood at 27.6. 


The birth rates in most provinces followed similar trends but there were some regional 
differences in the birth rate pattern in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during 1951-55 than those for the 1946-50 period, while 
those for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower. In fact, Ontario, British Columbia 
and Alberta had record high crude birth rates during the past three to four years. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 
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POPULATION AND RATE OF MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS 
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It is popularly assumed that the Province of Quebec has the highest birth rate in 
Canada, but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940’s Newfoundland 
and, in some years, New Brunswick have had higher rates than Quebec. In 1958, New- 
foundland had a crude rate of 33.8 followed by Alberta with a rate of 30.7, Quebec 29.0 
and New Brunswick 28.4; Manitoba and British Columbia had the lowest rates at 24.9 
and 25.6, respectively. However, these crude rates are based on total population and 
therefore do not reflect the fertility of the women who are of reproductive age in the 
different provinces. A more accurate measure of fertility is the rate based on the number 
of married women in the population in the main reproductive ages, 15 to 44 years. The 
numbers of children born in 1957 and 1958 to every 1,000 married women in this age 
group were as follows:— 


P 1957 1958 P 1957 1958 
Prince Edward Island 223 214 paskatehewanhiene .cecarcaeeis 189 188 
UNIENES ISO 3 ee 194 189 (A lbertacnd. ate tee nek oes 194 194 
New B wick 229 216 British *Columbiavsssea eee 163 163 
Coo ee ee 218 212 — oo 
SEARLS OT co oie cece vcwes 169 166 GANADAY Sl eee 188 184 
Le So aaa a eee 174 168 


* Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories for which data are not available. 
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On this basis, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec had the highest 
fertility rates and British Columbia and Ontario the lowest. 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year 
in Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1958, 152,637 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 141,396 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 470,118 children were 
born in Canada in 1958, a record number. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherev er birth statistics have been collected they have shown 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet — 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that a proper ratio 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. The 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has varied since the middle 1930’s 
between 1,047 and 1,067 annually and averages around 1,057. Provincial sex ratios 
vary much more widely because of the relatively small number of births involved—the 
smaller the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations 
from year to year. Another commonly acknowledged fact in many countries—although 
there is no generally accepted explanation for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise 
during or shortly after major wars. This seems to have happened in Canada between 
1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average of 1,064 during these four years as com- 
pared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 1,057 since 1946. | 


3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1931-58 


; Norr.—Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1950. 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

LOST eter es 123, 622 116, 851 1,058 TGA Da eerie ieee 148,912 139,818 1,065 
CRE, aeiiee te Ration ee 121,082 114,584 1,057 POAGR eee 169, 945 160, 787 1,057 
OSSimeerante sees 114,388 108, 480 1,054 A NOY (ek ae SON go ars 183,973 176,121 1,051 
ORS rain a Soe 113,323 107,930 1,049 MOA Sot coer mies: 178, 123 169, 184 1,053 
OSD Ane aie Ante 113,293 108, 158 1,047 VOAG Sts arent: 188 , 339 177, 800 1,059 
OS GS Sc ehaa Sete, ois We 113, 289 107, 082 1,058 ORI rab oeaa fale oe 191,413 180, 596 1,060 
LOS Meese everer aera oes 113, 1438 107 , 092 1,057 LOD aee eee 195,918 185,174 1,058 
LOSS eee. arnt 117, 862 111,584 1,056 SVAN Seen ee orc 208 , 070 195, 489 1,064 
1939s eer coe Meraarecces 117,594 111,874 1,051 O53 etree. 214, 423 203, 461 1,054 
LOAO Moet aoe cm 125,279 119,037 1,052 LOSS eae. 2 224,168 212,030 1,057 
LA ee cgcd Sekt vss LS 124,142 1,057 Soares Sax 227 , 382 215,555 1,055 
LOAD eres mreere renee 140, 584 131,729 1,067 LOSONe stone 231,697 219,042 1,058 
1O43 prey eee au 145,725 137, 855 1,057 MOSTAR A Seer rctete totes 241,073 228 ,020 1,057 
ey ea son nae 146, 652 137,568 1,066 LOO Siri ese seh 241,675 228, 443 1,058 


ee 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1958 almost 92 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in 
hospital. Table 4 indicates the rise in hospitalized births in each province since 1931. 
Although the percentages have increased steadily in all provinces, they still vary widely 
from province to province. The existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas are among the factors accounting for provincial variations in this respect. 
The noticeable increases in hospitalized births within recent years in those provinces that 
previously had the lowest proportion may be partly the result of increased hospital services 
being provided in those areas. . 
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4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-58 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.||Canada} 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p-c 
OE leo” SO eee 11.2 19.0 12.4 ae 38.2 43.6 3225 47.8 65.0 26.8 
BIR eee lc aa acule 6.2 32.7 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 Lon 63.2 ie 87.3 48.9 
CAN ee eee 88.3 87.2 (AOE 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79.1 
LOM ri 93.6 93.3 83.4 66.6 96.7 95.6 97.7 95.0 98.1 89.3 45.5 86.5 
GS Se ee 95.2 93.9 84.7 deere 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
ROURe Is Aico a eae s' 96.7 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 38.6 90.2 
Vu eee 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 98.5 92.6 42.1 91.7 

| 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 238-240, shows the number of births in 
1958, as compared with the average for 1951-55, to mothers residing in urban centres of 
10,000 population or over. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1958, 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. This 
percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. In the five-year 
period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the years 1951-55 was 3.8 p.c. 

*The term ‘‘illegitimate’’, for statistical purposes, does not refer to births conceived out of wedlock but to 


those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of the birth 
or the registration of the birth. 


5.—Iilegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1931-58 


| 


Year Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. N.W.T.||\Canada} 


B.C. eee 


InteGitmate Live Brrtus 


NEI ENo! @.Novaty Noses Nose) (Nos) ios | iNet beNob ducNo.ul'| Nose. No. 4) No. 


Av. 1931-35..| 205 74 652 373 | 2,431 | 2,707 501 651 613 330 ae ae 8,333 
“ 1936-40..| 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 Bc 40 9,030 
“ 1941-45..| 406 | 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 ie oa A) 11,536 
“1946-50..]| 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 a By 14,375 
“ 1951-55..| 426 | 1389 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 | 15,951 

ae 529 | 154 | 1,194 688 | 4,454 | 4,415 | 1,002 | 1,058 | 1,674 | 2,207 60 75 17,510 

ELOY (8 635 | 142 | 1,168 711 | 4,506 | 4,796 | 1,070 | 1,168 | 1,810 | 2,473 63 87 18,629 

MOOR Reels ss 693 | 131 | 1,165 698 | 4,625 | 4,907 | 1,176 | 1,138 | 1,896 | 2,515 75 108 |} 19,027 


PERCENTAGES or Torau Live Birtus 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Avy. 1931-35..| 3.1] 3.8 5.7 3.6 3.1 4.2 3.7 3.2 Bal, 3.3 ; ee 3.6 
* 1936-40..| 3.2} 4.0 6.4 3.7 3.2 4.6 3.7 3.6 3.9 3.9 se be 3.9 
“ 1941-45..| 4.4] 4.9 Hah! 4.5 ond 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 3 a 4.2 
Fi846-50..| 3.6} 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 fs 7s 4.1 
petesi-55:.4 -3.2)| 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 12.9 7.5 3.8 

oe SAO ONS 6.2 4,2 3.3 3.1 4.6 4.4 4.8 Oe Sets) 9.6 3.9 

Bais. as 4.1] 5.3 6.0 4.2 3.2 3.2 4.8 4.9 5.1 6.4 | 12.8 Jed 4.0 

ae ae UB eR cay 6.2 4.3 3.3 3.2 5.4 4.8 5.1 6.4 he fonda) 114 4.0 

| 
ee ere arene oe errs Rn ee ee ee ee Ce ee SU See ee gS 


' I é ihe for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom ; 
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Stillbirths.*—As is shown in Table 6, about 7,000 foetuses, where the mother was 
pregnant at least 28 weeks, are born dead annually. The 6,726 stillbirths in 1958 repre- 
sented a rate of 14.3 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. The stillbirth rate has been 
decreasing steadily and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. 
Although the variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some 
provinces have been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried 
mothers has been consistently higher than that among married mothers, but this difference 
has been narrowing in recent years. 


* In recent years, provincial laws define a stillbirth, as here compiled, as the birth of a foetus after a 28-week 
gestation which, when completely separated from the mother, ‘‘does not show any sign of life’’; in earlier years, 
they include only those of 28-week gestation which showed no sign of ‘‘breathing”’. 


6.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1931-58 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 


Year 


N. : 
Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. /Yukon ue ada? || No. |_ of 


STILLBIRTHS 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Av. 1931-35 | 141 67 | 401 | 302 | 2,337 | 2,284] 3838 | 488] 421 | 247 Be 2 | 6,933 |} 381 | 5.50 
“ 1936-40 | 162 61 | 3341] 282 | 2,386 | 2,008| 340} 393 | 359} 248 2 3 | 6,415) 337 9\25.26 


“ 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388} 295 | 2,786] 1,988] 345 | 348 | 327 | 309 1 6 | 6,845 || 355 | 5.20 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358] 320 | 2,898] 2,020} 349] 350] 385] 382 2 8 | 7,187] 343 | 4.85 
“1951-55 | 222 52 | 337 | 291 | 2,705] 2,017] 386] 313 | 425 | 374 6 11 | 7,088 || 316 | 4.60 
LOD rene ste: 260 51 | 337 | 331 | 2,584] 1,969] 316 | 291 | 409] 413 4 11 | 6,976} 311 | 4.63 
Ey ete, come 259 46 | 325 | 252 | 2,551] 1,999) 302 | 280] 385 | 422 5 11 | 6,837 || 299 | 4.55 
LODE ete soe 267 42 | 319 | 254 | 2,424] 2,017] 309 | 270] 395 | 414 5 10 | 6,726 |} 286 | 4.43 
Rate 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Brrtus Thee 
Live 
Births! 
Av. 1931-35 | 21.1 | 34.2 | 34.9 | 28.9 | 29.6 | 35.1 | 28.0 | 24.0 | 25.4 | 24.7) 4.1 | 11.6 | 30.3 45.7 
“ 1936-40 | 21.2 | 29.7 | 27.7 | 25.4 | 30.4 | 31.2 | 25.2 | 21.0 | 22.0 | 20.5 | 26.2 | 18.2 | 28.0 37.3 
1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 |-21.8 | 18.9°) 17.4 | 1725 | 11.4.) 15.7 124.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1 | 16.0 | 15.9 | 18.6] 8.7 | 12.5 | 20.2 24,2 
1951-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4 } 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 | 15-7 | 13.3 | 13.7 | 11-9 |:14.1-| 16.5 4 47.0 20.3 
TOD6; cee V7 297) 19.25.1767 1-20.00 40.04 A867 14a 2) TE 1S S38 Pe Oe bb 18.3 
GY Saree ee 1659} 17.2 1° 16.8°} 14.3 [48.0 18.2 | 13,55) a1-7 be 1008.) 1059) 10-022 ese 16.6 
LOGS i ony Pec 18.10°1°16.3:)15 16.9 115.5 197.4) 18.2.1) 1459-4) 293" 10s74 40,61 10.6 1 0.6 fe taes 15.5 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and of the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1931-50. 2 Figures 
for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now 
than formerly. Other facts illustrated by Table 7 are that the proportion of stillbirths 
is higher among multiple than among single births and is about twice as high for twins 
and between three and five times as high for triplets. 


7.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1955-58 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births a a aa | a 
1955! 1956 1957 1958 1955! 1956 1957 1958 
Confinements.................... 443,586 | 452,607 | 470,651 | 471,436 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
‘Shiny 7d (OR OS a nia ee 438 , 639 447 , 547 465, 423 466,065 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
NGI ota Oe aae ee aan 4,897 5,012 5,178 5,334 igi ial 1.1 it 
BELLO UTE rie cys x tts ies weiss 50 48 49 37 -- -- -- -- 
CMIaCdnUpletee tacts: copes cess — — 1 _ a= — -- _— 
pens PSR Grek veins ke wise ews 448,583 | 457,715 | 475,930 | 476,844 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ingle— 
IUTRGSS TO ROE Ae APR a ane 432,089 | 440,916 | 458,859 | 459,652 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.6 
EMI DOLN reenter. set ae 6, 550 6,631 6,564 6,413 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Twin— 
NVA G ere stare els eel Se ainie ioe chs eis 9,453 9, 683 10,093 10,360 96.5 96.6 97.5 97.1 
Hsinll oe a ee a ale ee 341 341 263 308 3.5 3.4 2.5 2.9 
Triplet— 
IUIKYG!. SECOND. OG ORCA reco meee 139 140 137 106 92.7 97.2 93.2 9550 
PU DOL reise cece sisic.6.6 6 eeisce © 11 4 10 5 Use: 2.8 6.8 4.5 
Quadruplet— 
TLINVOge Gee ICO GONE en eee _— — 4 — — 100.0 — 
SMD OrMeeee eee cease yaa ae — — — — —~ — _— 
Totals, Live Births....... 441,681 | 450,739 | 469,093 | 470,118 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.6 
Totals, Stillborn......... 6, 902 6,976 6,837 6,726 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—Sex and age distribution of the population is an important factor 
in determining birth, death and marriage rates. More than 99 p.c. of the children born 
are to women between the ages of 15 and 50, so that, as noted earlier, variations in the 
proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause variations in 
the crude birth rates of different countries or regions even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the sex 
and age distribution of the population have therefore been devised. The best known of 
these are age-specific fertility rates—either per 1,000 total women* or per 1,000 married 
women in these age groups—and reproduction rates. 


Ages of Parents.—<Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 8, and for stillbirths in Table 9, as well as the average age of parents. 


More than 6 p.c. of the legitimate children born each year are born to mothers under 
20 years of age, in about one-third of the births the mother is under 25 years, and in 
almost two-thirds, under 30 years; in over 47 p.c. of all births the father is under 30 years 
of age. On the other hand, over one-third of the illegitimate infants born are born to 
mothers under 20 years of age and an additional one-third to mothers under 25 years. 


* Available from DBS annual report, Vital Statistics (Catalogue No. 84-202). 
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8.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group ———_—___— 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c 

Undlerw0 ventas ahcs sea tees esleeke fons 4,155 1.0 29, 452 6.7 6, 460 36.1 
DA neg Grae A ae See at har SEMAN CRON ACT ICE 70,299 16.2 122, 440 28.0 5,976 33.4 
Ai} Cami hh, oan IRR yea, tad Serene mrt a eee ee 131, 997 30.3 128, 860 29.5 2,808 Led 
SO Ret SA ae PORE ert A tetra Es, mney tees 107,417 24.7 89 , 825 20.6 1,515 8.5 
Soi oe ae I Nee Bats cic ieia tears eoeiecs. fee 67,914 15.6 50, 350 ib as 845 4.7 
persian PS REE RS cee PR I ee eh et SR Re 33, 844 llees. 14,593 ee 263 igh; 
A fered eS Sieg perp eres bert ay ae ren ks ie aes 13,729 Bn 1,148 0.3 24 0.1 
OU SVEATS IOI OV EL wer eit cnet ccreh anti. Meo 5,581 es 13 -- _- — 

Totals, Stated Ages.............. 434,936 100.0 436,676 100.0 17,891 100.0 
ASEGINGUStALEC A. suite meas ileus eaters toe 1,933 ae 193 “ot 543 

Totals, All Ages.................. 436,869 100.0 436,869 100.0 18,434 100.0 
AVERT S ALES Ateyerntev creer + oieisierner munis er Bla 28.2 23.8 


Table 9 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining in 
recent years, they continue to be three times as high among mothers of 40-44 years and 
about five times as high among those over 45 years as for mothers under 30. 


§9.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,009 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Numbers nae 
Age Group of Mother per 1,000 
Live Births Stillbirths Live Births 

No. No. No. 
Under:20 vearg ton o.te tone ati eee Bae eG CeO Te eee: es aera 35,912 393 10.9 
ee ed GEER ENN 0 er cee crs iste tN ar al cats ied a TURE ROM Re eat 128, 416 12297 10.1 
Di 00 Bons Aes nett Lc. | ed se AU a ee ee eee 131,668 1527 11.6 
OU pees ang i ecg Dea etn ER, ii Ele haan ee er bee ie 91,340 1,441 15.8 
Oe at OO Re MEL ence cate canted a tohs Syareberne ce MR ER eit rere eae 51,195 1,146 22.4 
Agee EA eS 8 hore oie oe Rel ocak he cm halon, v sath. ia ye cde akc eee ree 14, 856 546 36.8 
Ca l(t 3 eae marge: i phe Sal I Pe PR nears YUN Se iran ade 1,167 70 60.0 
HOLY EATSPOMOVER Me Seta ee oto eed tieehe os te Ree red ogee ae ee 13 2 153.8 

APE SNO TISLA CE CEE CE eter ire Vere ci Stoke aloes site ior tek areue A Case eos crore SER TOTS 736 37 ee 
Potals PAA SES erase. Sere ketn cc doh eae rod ancien AO 455,303 6,459 14.2 

Averare arerofmotherst en. ove ae esiecemines satin dee Scheel etoe Fettie 30.4 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1958 
according to age of the mother. As would be expected, 26,915 or three out of every four 
of the 35,912 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were first children, whereas 
almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second or 
later children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent 
years. 

Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1931. The results of the 
immediate postwar ‘baby boom’ are obvious—57.9 p.c. of the infants born in 1947 were 
ree second children while fewer than half of the 1958 babies were first or second 
children. 


~ Sp a= 
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10.—Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother i| p 
Order of = SaaS Se a a aaa aa a oat 
ee Under 28 le SCN LAIL | ola 
of Child 15 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or Not 2 
Over | Stated | Ages | Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
Ist child...... 201 | 26,714 | 55,096 | 26,782 | 9,508 | 3,422 726 49 567 [123,065 || 27.0 
eee 3 | 7,507 | 41,199 | 35,586 | 15,846 | 5,724 | 1,056 67 55 107,043 || 23.5 
ee on 1,291 | 20,066 | 29,884 | 19,558} 8,015 | 1,545 80 32 | 80,471 || 17.7 
a me 172 | 8,093 | 18,728 | 15,895 | 8.104] 1,844 114 16 | 52,966 || 11.6 
ee — 17 | 2,739 | 10,345 | 10,819 | 6,773 | 1,700 95 19 | 32,507 | 7.1 
aa 4 887 | 5,412] 7,075] 4,993 | 1,451 95 11 | 19,858) 4.4 
a — 1 248 | 2,750| 4,754] 3,821 | 1,233 90 7 {| 12,904) 2.8 
ee — = 66.| 1,326} 3,184] 2,959] 1,128 93 3] 8,759 1.9 
oS ae — me 15 564 | 2,082 | 2,254 881 64 ae et 13 
ea _ = 4 200 | 1,274] 1,686 760 79 2| 4,005] 0.9 
ae as oe 1 62 719 | 1,301 667 79 1|/ 2,830] 0.6 
ee, rts a eS 22 378 855 583 56 31 4807 F004 
ee = a i 4 172 614 405 agi) eis 1, 243100 10.3 
ae — a a 2 63 341 306 Om ig eee 771 || 0.2 
oe ws — -. 1 40 200 242 ot eee 516 || 0.1 
mene el) a a aa = 14 99 135 83% at 281 0.1 
Bathe. ices — = ee cali 6 39 88 OG ae os 158 1 ace 
ge = — as =. 1 38 39 Ti 9 a ao 
See sk ae a == ma us 12 33 re pete ee ae 
20th or over..... — — — — 1 15 31 6 — 53 -- 
Not stated...... — 2 2 — 1 — 3 — 17 25 = 
Totals...... 204 | 35,708 | 128,416 | 131,668 | 91,340 | 51,195 | 14,856 | 1,180 736 | 455,303 || 100.0 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1931-58 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1931-49) 


4th and 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later Total 
Children 

SLI eee ees cts Sie Teche wtiive she Gd Pee eli 23.0 19.3 14.0 43.8 100.0 
DN en che ois Oe e.lec vo cgi le cee we yaa 3 | 19.4 14.2 44.3 100.0 
Rie, ee ek, el, SEORU A es 21.7 19.3 14.6 44.4 100.0 
RRP re eh nO av caste uctsatehe 22.2 19.0 14.4 44,4 100.0 
PRUNE ies hee Sis occ Otehsiecokce noahine ke 24.0 18.9 14.0 43.1 100.0 
RE eta ee er eee os fe eth Pr 2523 19.2 13.4 42.1 100.0 
Dc oO GES 5a oe 26.6 19.8 13.4 40.2 100.0 
UN ose! Spe pean ama Sr gelne a eh 4 Spates 28.2 20.6 13.3 38.0 100.0 
oo Se AS a A en 28.6 DANVERS sii 36.4 100.0 
|e cus gi Sien Gea RR Tn ele een elt As peiaecaene ete ee a3 22.1 13.8 33.9 100.0 
AE cet ea, gt een cree cata S2eih 21.8 13-0, 32.0 100.0 
(Ps ale cdi de Os RE a Dn aE 32.8 23.1 13.4 30.6 1€0.0 
re ee eke Pee O22 Dood 14.2 29.9 100.0 
ee f0 eS LL ae eee bess 30.0 24.2 14.9 30.9 100.0 
CE rr fe og ee 28.9 24.3 15.4 31.4 100.0 
ET ee. hE 2. o)o!. idatdc vi doles au ck ve 31.0 24.8 15.2 29.0 100.0 
Ee) el Ae Pook ols, Jon) 24.9 15.0 27.2 100.0 
te 975 SR aa 29.6 26.0 15.9 28.5 100.0 
neers Sek I Fond bee Bo ida 27.8 26.6 16.8 28.8 100.0 
a see dea cs Cakes 26.7 26.2 17.4 29.6 100.0 
IC ete Shor. oe BD ek 2040 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
ee ee ee een 26.9 24.8 17.9 30.3 100.0 
a. Ed alecicunteh 26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 100.0 
ee ie i ee oe ene 26.1 24.6 18.0 SLe2 100.0 
Eo i Bes Sho veiw occ 25.5 24.4 18.2 31.9 100.0 
5 Bao ho 25.2 24.3 18.3 o2en 100.0 
Se re ee ee 25.6 23.9 18.3 o2ee 100.0 
an iss. o, ccs liscveconene. 25.4 Assets: 18.2 32.6 100.0 


Ch 6 i 
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Section 3.—Deaths* 


The Canadian death rate has moved downward from 10.3 per 1,000 of the population 
in 1931 to 8.2 for each of the years 1954 to 1957 and to a record low of 7.9 for 1958. Table 1, 
pp. 236-237, shows that this decline has been apparent in varying degrees in all provinces. 
The generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger 
average population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is mainly attributable 
to a high proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—There has been a considerable reduction in 
infant mortality over the past 25 or 30 years, although more deaths still occur in the 
first year of life than in any other single year. Of the 104,517 deaths occurring in 1931, 
25,737 or almost one-quarter were of children under five years of age and over three- 
quarters of those were of children under one year of age. Of the 135,201 deaths in 1958, 
16,327 or 12 p.c. were of children under five years of age and, of those, 14,178 or nearly 
87 p.c. were under one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the 
age of one month but there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


The trend in the over-all mortality pattern has been steeply downward since the 
early 1920’s, the most important reduction being in the childhood and early adult ages. 
In 1931 over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 1958 
only a little over 10 p.c. of the deaths occurred in this age group. Among females in the 
five to 45 age group the proportion dropped from just under 22 p.c. to 8 p.c. in the same 
comparison. While death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during 
the past 25 years, those for females under 45 years have been reduced as much as three to 
four times. In other words, the death rates for females at every age have declined more 
than those for males; the male rates have almost always been consistently higher than 
those for females and the differences are widening. 

These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average 
age at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 
44.8 years; by 1958 this had advanced to 58.4 years and 61.4 years, respectively. These 
trends are indicated clearly in Table 12. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 


12.—Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1958 


19311 19411 1951 1958 
Age Group | | | 
Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
NUMBERS 

Undersl-yearsstastemeencoe 11,667 8,693 8,788 §, 448 8,375 6,298 8,152 6,026 
Peay ears ie eines sens 2,844 2,538 1,878 1,566 1,421 eee 1,190 959 
GB eh Se Em, eae 1,241 963 888 670 711 4A6 679 414 
10 eta ee ee ese 821 806 787 536 461 284 490 276 
15 AND ee Oe ke eo L132 1,118 823 721 457 751 306 
7 Vee En ae eae 1,502 1,453 1,382 1,039 1,009 549 894 328 
ete | i et ee 1,388 1,414 1,317 1,173 660 991 441 
30" 84 Se ee 1,301 1,432 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,054 636 
Bee OL Oe nae MA ON Sea Pe or2 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,364 898 
AQ ead oe cc 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,926 1,192 
Ab te PAO OSG ie ae Ale Se 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,831 1,563 
SOE FOe Se oe ee cee 2,855 1,993 3,000 Dy Depa 8,525 2,083 4,003 2,024 
D0 “OOM cay. Aer eee 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2, 832 naeyal Zoot 
CO -xC4y Go? Aerts 3,583 2, 855 5,288 3,483 6, 465 3,902 6,607 3,692 
65'S 60 he Se ee eee. ware 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 6,11 8020 5,112 
LO RGD EE ele I Oe 4,867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6, 4389 10,068 6,797 
EOF AOE OM OE AI EE 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,254 6,904 9,980 7,793 
SU ee tol a te ARS cr 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6,130 7,844 7,075 
85 years or over........... 2,005 2,998 3,846 4,540 5,336 6,319 6,473 7,793 
Totals, All Ages...... 56,529 47,988 63,852 50,787 71,564 54,259 79,145 56,056 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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12.—Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1958—concluded 


a 


19311 19411 1951 1958 


Age Group Se gn ere re ee oe ee eee ee 
Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
PERCENTAGES 
pi a a a ge a a a ch nL eee ON kag, Se OT 

fonder i*year....se.re.... 20.6 18.1 13.8 WATS Wie 11.6 10.3 10.7 
Han A-VOATS.. os. sce ess. 5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 2.1 1.5 15 Y/ 
foc A 2o2 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.7 
0) tl Ea, alii dad Deeds 1.2 ibail 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
_] =: 710) ee ene ae 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 0.9 0.5 
ob rs Se ee “stl 3.0 Weil 2.0 1.4 1.0 at 0.6 
oD es 1 a 200: 2.9 si Ps) 1e4 1.2 ees 0.8 
as GL ee rr wR 3.0 1.9 2.3 15) 1.4 1.3 1 
woo a ete ee) Weg 1.8 1.9 bain 1.6 
HD co GE TE. on Bee indi 257, 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.4 Ppa 
cp coe: LU 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 
0) Sar en re” 5.0 4.2 bao 4.4 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.6 
1S) S27 er ee re 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.7 4.9 
Sl = Ge ae 623: 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 (Oar 8.3 6.6 
LS a en Ue) a0) 9.5 8.7 11s? 9.4 10.8 9.1 
a= Yt Shite. Speers 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 22, 11.9 12.7 12.1 
=" ee eee US 8.4 10.1 10.7 115 1257 12.6 13.9 
SD ss (HIS st Soennaes Du, 6.7 7.9 Od 8.7 11.3 9.9 12.6 
85 years or over........... 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 als 11.6 8.2 13.9 
Totals, All Ages 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Ratzs PER 1,000 Popunation 
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Mpoer,ieyear. ...... 000 5 3 6 1 3 4 9 8 
fe 4 years... vos... 6.5 5.9 4.4 3.8 2.0 lev 1.4 Tea 
SS Saas ae 2.2 Ute Sih 15 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.4 
re P35 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.4 
ee edocs. 2.5 2.2 2.0 1.5 1.4 0.9 1 ® 0.5 
on enna 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 1.5 0.6 
Me eck. 3.4 3.8 Zed 2.5 1.8 isd) 1.6 0.7 
MSROt, ese ccs. 3.5 4,2 2.8 2.8 Pai 155 le LAO) 
MC Sovecce.. 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 125 
I eee 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.6 2.3 
tO Sones 7.2 6.6 1.38 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.9 3.4 
A Se ee 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.9 5.4 
I a aa arc ria. 15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.8 8.5 
ee 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.4 13.7 
re 35.2 30.3 37.3 30.4 35.1 24.9 36.6 22.2 
SS a 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 52.8 35.5 
OR cee, 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 13.3 81.6 62.0 
Ln 1384.1 127.1 147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 131.8 107.2 
85 years or over........... 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 224.8 205.1 

Totals, All Ages 10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.2 6.7 
Average age at death 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 58.4 61.4 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2 on pp. 238-240 shows the number of deaths 
in 1958 for urban centres of 10,000 population or over. Without a knowledge of the 
age composition of each centre it is difficult to compare rates for various centres. The 
migration of young people from rural areas to some urban centres and of older people to 
other centres creates a favourable situation for a low or high rate as the case may be. 
However, despite differences in the age factor, some urban areas have very low death rates 
compared with other centres of the same size and with other areas in the same province. 


_ Causes of Death.—Table 13 shows the deaths and death rates in Canada grouped 
according to the International Abbreviated List. of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. of the 
deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, diseases of 
early infancy, the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza—and 
nephritis. 


MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH 


RATE PER 
100,000 POPULATION 


CARDIOVASCULAR RENAL DISEASES 


DISEASES OF EARLY INFANCY 


1931 


* inc.upes: DISEASES OF HEART (INCL. RHEUMATIC FEVER) AND ARTERIES, INTRACRANIAL LESIONS, 
CHRONIC NEPHRITIS. 
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The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 248). Deaths from 
causes that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria for example 
has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. On the other hand 
the aging of the population has increased the proportion of deaths from certain causes that 
affect older people. Thus, cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems now 
account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have similarly served 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets towards which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect, 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 


The Chart on p. 251 shows death rates for the major cause groups from 1931-58. 


13.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1957 and 1958 


a ee 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 


Cause of Death 


Abbre- | Detailed 


viated : 1957 1958 1957 1958 
hast List 
inyel 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 1,035 883 652) = 5.2 
iB 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.............0..5. 148 144 0.9 0.8 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele..............0.0-. 190 177 eal 1.0 
B4 Oil y pRGldMever 2. i scck ck oct, Bed in tee, 12 3 0.1 1 
B5 Meds) SoDOleta: a4 hora Ue e gy .o MN eee — — — — 
B6 025-048" Dysentery, all forms...,..........0.see+0- 25 25 0.2 0.1 
B7 050,051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. . 25 6 0.2 1 
B 8 eri ipacneriae: 6 str eet leer he eS 20 7 0.1 1 
B 9 0564) Whooping-OUg soe fon resect eunwwe cose 63 40 0.4 0.2 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections. ............2..0.. 86 68 0.5 0.4 
Bil COs Tee napUGr gilt. Fs AS a, == — — — 
B12 050: | Acute poliomyelitis:... sss... ois cn es ndece ses 26 26 0.2 0.2 
Bi13 OSa RIB NOX seo Siete oC oe Ne. Ae _ _— — — 
B14 OSb |, Neastenipsi ec Pere Pi Cer rlen ea. 4. ce a be 108 93 0.7 0.5 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... — — — + 
B16 WLOTAANE) OMA lietae: fee Oey fe Pe eR le er 1 — 1 — 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, | -All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, No EAD ee rate AROMA PD ol Dosa a 348 373 21 Phe 
086-096, 
120-138 4 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)?.......... 21,390 21,795 128.9 127.8 
GENES ga sai ere Pt Aa, 0 ate 20, 266 20,580 122.2 120.7 
(201) Prone kins sisesge a. eo a eee 234 255 1.4 hadi 
(204) Leukemia and aleukemia............... 890 960 5.4 5.6 
Big 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 349 294 2a Tee 
B20 260 | Diabetes mellitus...............0.ccceceees 1,866 1,869 11.2 11.0 
B21 BEDCE Ose An soriing aor in Phy, Piet Ae all ee 328 398 2.0 8! 
B22 330-834 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
SVSUCT me ne rae ree te ee peed bie RLS 15,151 15,122 91.3 88.7 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis............. 205 221 1,2 jae: 
B24 an-407,| seheumaticfever....:.:.4.0........ 0... 116 80 0.7 0.5 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 1,609 1,402 9.7 8.2 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
Cipenne 7, 29a. bY eat ee, Lot 38,278 38, 853 230.7 227.9 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart..................... 1,969 2,044 11.9 12.0 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease........... 8,781 3,710 22.8 21.8 
1 Less than 0.1 per 100,000. 2 Includes Hodgkin’s disease, leukcemia and aleukzemia. 3 Excludes 


Hodgkin’s disease, leukzemia and aleukcemia. 
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13.—Deaths and Rates per 106,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


ee ass a—\—\{—nmw—=—eoa=orom''- 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- : 
viated | Detailed 1957 1958 1957 1958 
List 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 914 1,162 lis) 6.8 
B30 AQH=AS Ie lint em Zaye ete eiaie eter aie tec heteles hore sei sine on: 1,762 760 10.6 4.5 
B31 AQV=A03" MPneumonianercec stecer cic aeeis= Eaters 5,398 5,190 S250 30.4 
B32 005028 Bronchitis. acl tla ek eerie eter oe 772 854 4.7 5.0 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum.........--. 797 856 4.8 5.0 
B34 550=559) |) Appendicitis. 2. eae cesen etter ere siete eae 184 191 ial ital 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia..........- 763 860 4.6 5.0 
B36 543, 571,572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn.......... 869 1,070 5.2 6.3 
B37 SSIs @imnbosistomlivierusmre semen caer teers onetret 969 965 5.8 Lie ff 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis............--++-++: 2,020 1,844 12.2 10.8 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate................-:-: 517 554 Bip! 3.2 
B40 { 640-652, 660, OE aes of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 theypuUerperilimee el meme ier irr: 255 263 1.5 1s 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.............-.+..- 2,779 2, 830 16.8 16.6 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis a. anersrs cee ioe cueeraristee vee = 3,232 2,931 19.5 17.2 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn............-++++- 798 710 4.8 4,2 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3,951 3,923 23.8 23.0 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes..........+--- 1,700 1,526 10.2 9.0 
B46 Residual Allcother Giseaseses. eee accnicas cee ern 10,685 10, 448 64.4 61.3 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents...............---5: 3,694 Bell 1D 20.6 
BE {| ee eee Vall other accidents......+.eseessseeeeseeee 5,961 | 5,640 35.9 33.1 
BEdg {| E903 B970-)\ suicide and self-inflicted injury.......+.++.. re icnpeur eri 7.5 7.5 
BE50 Hes \ Homicide and operations of war...........- 183 203 le lise 
Totals, All Causes...............-. 136,579 | 135,201 823.3 793.1 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1 on pp. 236-237 and Table 14 following show the striking improvement that 
has taken place in the rate of infant mortality during the past quarter-century. Although 
70,912 of the 2,269,085 children born in the years 1954-58 died before reaching their 
first birthday, 142,382 others lived who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 
1926-30. 


Table 14 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. For the country as a whole in 1958, of every 1,000 infant boys born alive, 
34 died before reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls 26 
died within one year of their birth. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 
males born to every 1.000 females, but because male infant mortality is higher the excess 
of males is reduced drastically by the end of the first year. For example, in 1956-58 there 
were 714,445 male children born compared with 675,505 female children, an excess of 
38,940 or 5.8 p.c.; during the same period 24,573 male children died during their first year 
compared with 18,521 female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was 
reduced to 32,878 or 5 p.c. 
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As indicated in Tables 1, 2 and 14, infant mortality rates vary considerably from 
province to province and from one locality to another. One of the principal causes of 
these variations appears to be the different proportions of births that take place in hospital 
or under proper prenatal and postnatal care (see also p. 242). Many other factors have 
also been important, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, 
the pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, more and better pediatric services, 
improved obstetrical and hospital nursing services, improved home environment because 
of generally higher living standards and, in recent years, the lower age of mothers. 


14.—Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Province and Sex, 1931-58 
a ee 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F 1000 1000 le T EF 1000 POO 

: Ge : , 0 rovince or Territory e- , 00 1,000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female and Year Males males | Male |Female 

Live | Live Live | Live 

Births | Births Births | Births 

No No No. No 

Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Manitoba—conel. 1956 365 OL Ae 29 
1956 835 295 45 41 1957 416 295 36 27 

1957 363 241 47 ay 1958 371 285 oo 27 


Saskatchewan..... 1931 851 612 78 59 


Beeiae Aslan... 666 1931 78 50 78 57 1941 531 415 56 46 
1941 102 61 95 63 1951 353 323 32 30 
1951 60 30 44 23 1956 391 289 32 25 
1956 60 45 46 33 1957 358 251 29 22 
1957 41 34 30 26 1958 349 267 29 23 
1958 61 23 46 18 
Albettqin. nc tee: 1931 675 522 76 63 
Nova Scotia........ 1931 510 404 86 71 1941 506 373 57 44 
1941 545 363 77 53 1951 531 358 39 27 
1951 344 250 39 30 1956 508 352 28 21 
1956 325 229 33 25 1957 531 432 29 25 
1957 298 228 30 24 1958 548 384 29 22 


British Columbia. .1931 292 222 55 44 


New Brunswick... .1931 565 379 102 72 1941 316 236 41 32 
1941 515 421 83 69 1951 487 302 34 26 
1951 472 363 58 46 1956 509 435 28 24 
1956 358 298 42 37 1957 619 477 32 25 
1957 333 256 37 32 1958 600 477 30 25 
1958 340 228 40 29 
Vukorece 26s. 3e 1951 10 g 58 53 
re 1931 | 5,417 | 4,026 126 99 1956 11 12 42 55 
1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 1957 17 10 66 42 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 1958 12 8 48 36 


1957 | 3,094 | 2,318 42 34 || Northwest 
1958 | 2,981 } 2,171 41 31 Territories....... 1951 43 27 136 81 


ATI oe oo ieee 1931 | 2,744 | 2,089 77 62 1958 86 57 169 131 


1958 | 2,161 | 1,640 27 22 || Camada........... 1931! | 11,667 | 8,693 94 74 
19411} 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 
1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 


Manitoba........... 1931 535 389 74 55 1956 | 8,108 | 6,291 35 29 
1941 447 341 59 47 1957 | 8,313 | 6,204 34 24 
1951 369 289 36 30 1958 | 8,152 | 6,026 34 26 


i a td 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers 
of infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary 
widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 238-240, many cities and towns 
have maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate 
for the province in which they are situated. 


Age at Death.—In 1958 the ages of the 14,178 infants who died in their first year of 
life were by no means evenly spread over the twelve-month span. In fact 12,831 or 90 p.c. 
of the infants were less than six months old and 9,055 or nearly 64 p.c. were less than 
one month old. There was a sharp drop to 1,160 in the second month with gradual 
reductions thereafter to the eleventh month. Of the 9,055 deaths during the first month, 
7,658 occurred the first week of life, and no less than 4,437 took place in the first day. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1958 approximately two-thirds of the infant deaths 
were attributed to five causes. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,354 deaths 
followed closely by congenital malformations with 2,235 fatalities. Deaths from pneumonia 
in infants of four weeks or over numbered 1,557 in 1958, a significant increase over the 
1,460 fatalities from the same cause in 1957. Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis accounted 
for 1,508 deaths, and deaths through injury at birth numbered 1,422. 


15.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1856-58 


Toe Numbers Rates per. 
national Caussiot Death of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1956 | 1957 | 1958 || 1956 ] 1957 | 1958 

001-019 | ELuberculosise..-ce pent eee ete eee 18 De 27 4 is 6 

020-029) "Syphilis Sease esperar e te ae ecient eae 6 2 4 1 1 1 

045-048) ) -Dysenteryes snc. pemicets sneeiietcrs eee ecatoinae teparcrenst 22 16 12 5 38 3 

050°) ‘Searlet fevers sa.ciceprse sar ie ee miele ie tastier rate: 1 1 1 1 1 
052° | -Hirysipelas ai aere<t cpr erase cick oust terete ietev olonye rence poten? 1 — — 1 — _— 
055; | Diphtheria: isi. seeeectoe eee eerie CheneterrL — — — _ _— = 
056) Whooping. coughs-sc-eecameee cr ccinen ear ee 93 44 oo 21 0) 7 
057 | Meningococcal infections................0.0s05 38 38 28 8 8 6 
085: = Measles ihe cats crs. tocebrer else oc steiotereristais om ete oie eaters 1p 35 35 16 a 7 
140-239.) "Neoplasmsiii ir erik strane ete ieiaw ate 41 43 43 ) 9 9 
273 | Diseases ofithymus gland.. ..4..2 2.6.66 s000: 33 16 32 7 3 7 
325° |; Mental deticiency se eceses acer eke cite ras 44 40 48 10 9 10 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)...............- 140 99 112 31 21 24 

3912 392" 5 Otitis media. scotae cen eae eert erence 122 132 92 27 28 20 

470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 67 79 56 15 17 12 

480-483) |: Influenza ayeen.. suerte mies ee renin ee 168 285 204 37 61 43 

490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)...........-+.+-: 1,600 | 1,460 | 1,557 355 311 331 

500-502: Bronchitises.....t.caeeese see ee see sees te eee 152 97 133 34 21 28 

5437 | Gastritis and Gduodenttises..4--sieeice elie ene: 3 3 4 1 1 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 135 97 117 30 21 25 
5710) Gastro-enteritisandcolitis:. senso: seine: 484 445 590 107 95 126 

572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 4 2 5 1 1 1 
750-759 | Congenital malformations...............+++-0+- 210 2,265 2200 512 483 475 
(60761 Injury: atic: seaeerer mere cotta teint eerie rede = 1,548 | 1,478 | 1,422 343 315 302 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis.............. 1,642 ibaa 1,508 364 373 321 

763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 512 551 519 114 117 110 

764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 149 187 149 os 40 32 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn...............- 52 60 49 12 13 9 
769.) Antenataltoxceriia a. cseiaeecer eieaiecr ne cie 1tei7f 150 141 30 32 30 

70.| Lory throblastosisisssancmk. ameter ree 334 356 373 74 76 79 

771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn.............. 109 142 107 24 30 23 

ties) Nutritionalanaladjustimenti. cece. eee: = 93 102 76 21 22 16 

773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy....| _ 748 764 872 166 163 185 
Cl4eG| mma tunity. era vee setae ee eee ne 2,224 | 2,485) 2,354 493 519 501 

795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes..............+-- 215 226 150 48 48 32 
#810-E825 | Motor vehicle traffic accidents..............--- 19 15 25 4 3 5 
900-8904.) 7Accidentaltalls, Savane erie te. he on renee ent 15 8 14 3 2 3 
E916 | Accidentsicaused bys fire... on. oc seme «ee 27 33 29 6 7 6 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 237 304 299 53 65 64 
E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 156 143 152 35 30 32 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 49 53 50 11 At shat 

Other specifiedtcauses. snaees. see eee eee 579 535 529 128 114 113 

\ Totals, All Causes..................00- 14,399 | 14,517 | 14,178 |! 3,193 | 3,095 ' 3,016 


1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


LEADING CAUSES OF INFANT DEATHS 


RATE PER 100,000 RATE PER 100,000 
LIVE BIRTHS LIVE BIRTHS 


2,000 2,000 


: Ef ee 
40 45 50 
AV 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


55 ‘58 


[ 4S, 
5 40 45 50 


'55 ‘58 


* DUE TO CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION, NOT STRICTLY COMPARABLE OVER THE PERIOD, INCLUDES ALL DEATHS 
INVOLVING IMMATURITY EITHER AS THE UNDERLYING CAUSE OR AS A COMPLICATION. 


* K INCLUDES CATEGORIES 774-776, INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION (6th. Rev.) WHERE 
IMMATURITY REPORTED ALONE AS UNDERLYING CAUSE. 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 236-237, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the 
number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths 
declined steadily from 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of almost five deaths 
for every 1,000 births delivered alive) to a record low of 235 in 1957 followed by a slight 
rise to 249 in 1958. Since 1945 the rate of maternal mortality has dropped below two 
per 1,000 live births delivered and has been under one per 1,000 live births since 1951. 
In 1958, however, there was a slight increase in the rate from 0.52 per 1,000 live births 
to 0.55. Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 16 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group 
and average age at death. The latter is about four years higher than the average age 
of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by age group 
show that age is a most important factor in maternal mortality. Until very recent years 
the risk of mortality at childbirth was directly related to the age of the mother; in other 
words for all mothers of over 20 years the rate rose with increasing age. Though rates 
for all age groups of mothers have been declining, recently there have been rather significant 
changes in the rates. Formerly the death rates for mothers in the age group 30-34 was 
twice or three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, but in 1957 and 1958 mortality 
rates for the four age groups of mothers under 35 years of age were not far apart though 
after the age of 35 there was a sharp rise. 


16.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1956-58 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group ie Se 
1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

Wnderzivearsi es ve cee reer 12 Aa, 10 4.3 12 4.8 0.38 0.29 0.33 
Dd ered RS oS Ne eee ce oe ener A 29 11.4 44 18.7 37 14.9 0.24 0.35 0.29 
DOO cage Oa aN ctate Se tonite yh Soares 59 2001 51 21.7 48 19.3 0.46 0.39 0.36 
SOA eee aes ee eee ee, teak 59 23.1 34 14.5 41 16.5 0.65 0.37 0.45 
30 = OO Me ey Sets ee tse, 56 22.1 60 2500 74 29.7 1.14 Leay 1.44 
A (aA Ne dM ae ce RRR RICHES Os 38 14.9 32 13.6 36 14.5 Zool 2.07 2.42 
TN See VR = cee at ae er Ag 2 0.8 4 ie 1 0.4 hate! 3.39 0.86 
HOR CALS: OLZO VEL ones stele tite ele « — — — — _ — _ — — 
Totals, All Ages.......... 255 100.0 235 | 100.0 249 100.6 0.58 0.52 0.55 

Average age at death............. 32.9 31.9 32.4 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 17 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1956-58. Until a decade or so ago, sepsis and toxeemia were by far the 
most important causes of death of mothers at childbirth. The danger of death from sepsis 
and other infection has been drastically reduced over the past 15 to 20 years through the 
use of antibiotics and probably also through increased use of medical services. On the 
other hand, the number of deaths caused by toxemia arising during pregnancy was higher 
in 1958 than in 1957 and is still a major fatal complication of pregnancy. Hemorrhage, 
during pregnancy or delivery, which has been another important cause of mortality among. 
mothers, has shown some reduction in recent years. 
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17.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1956-58 


Ria Numbers Rates per 
Be tional Cause of Dail of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
Complications of Pregmancy................... 80 71 93 18 15 20 
640, 641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
DICLNANC YA Me. shrek cee es Ge acai ae s 1 1 1 1 1 1 
642 7|>\ Toxeemias of pregnancy sos 2.05. kde lec cnn ck 53 42 59 12 9 13 
643 | Placenta preevia noted before delivery...... ie _ 1 3 — 1 1 
644 | Other heemorrhage of pregnancy.............. 4 1 2 1 1 1 
Base loctopic Prepnancy. 1. Soe le hoe 10 13 2 3 1 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............. 12 13 22 3 3 5 
ROT EION Le Cea! 1. ange. we ot KR ee es 203 39 34 6 8 @ 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............ Ail 1 iti 2 4 2 
Sol siecA Dortion wath Sepsis. sac. k-.- 0 ska Ohohec bees ae 14 20 23 3 4 5 
Complications of Delivery..................... 132 109 96 29 23 20 
660 Delivery (without complication).............. 7 — — 2 — — 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta preevia or 
antepartum heemorrhage......./...2.....00 26 30 29 6 6 6 
671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta.... 8 5 6 2 1 1 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
ingteveeVoigd ne yatsmene tere. eee meme ies aes mcrae Pik ue 29 16 24 6 3 5 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... 9 7 3 2 1 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUNCOLIP Ines: See Lo, hot sce he 11 8) 6 2 2 1 
676, 677 Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 21 13 15 5 3 3 
678 | Delivery with other complications of childbirth. 21 29 13 5 6 3 
Complications of the Puerperium............. 41 36 40 9 8 9 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis} — — 1 — — 1 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 9 8 8 2 2 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
MIODALY MOMUDOLUSIMN te was. eh e eke cdoae 19 12 15 4 3 3 
685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxeemia............. 5 10 7 1 2 1 
NM UTS St ii va da leak bvaw ec acwacleece 8 6 9 2 1 2 
Totals, Ali Puerperal Causes.......... 278 255 263 62 54 56 


1 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 
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Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) prior to 1930 
was 13 or more per 1,000 population. Partly as a result of the depression, the birth rate 
declined more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9.7 in 1937. 
Higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually declining death rate 
caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to a record 20.3 in 1954. 
Since that time there has been a slight drop but the rate remained as high as 19.7 in 1958— 
probably the highest among the more industrially developed countries of the world. 


Table 18 shows the rates of natural increase in the provinces and for each sex sepa- 
rately. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly accounted for by their relatively 
younger populations and consequent low death rates. High birth rates and declining 
death rates, particularly in Quebec, have given Newfoundland, Alberta, Quebec and 
New Brunswick the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years (excluding 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a fairly 
young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males is 
to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is towards an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio or death rates among males are drastically reduced. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 


18.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1931-58 


Males Females 
Excess Rate 
oO per 
Province and Year Births 1,000 
Over Popu- Rate Rate 
Deaths lation Number | per1,000} Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 
Newfoundland................ Av. 1951-55 10,175 26.5 5,066 25.7 5,108 27.4 
1956 11, 483 27.6 5,722 26.8 5,761 28.6 
1957 12,117 28.5 5,906 26.9 6,211 30.1 
1958 11,693 26.7 5,952 26.3 5,741 Zine 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1931-40 967 10.5 495 10.4 472 10.6 
Av. 1941-45 1,216 13.2 608 12.7 608 13.8 
Av. 1946-50 1,947 205i; 972 20.0 975 21.3 
Av. 1951-55 1,797 18.0 890 17.5 907 18.5 
1956 1,724 17.4 765 15.1 959 19.7 
1957 1,760 ler 836 Gand 924 18.9 
1958 1,632 16.3 776 15:3 856 17.3 
NovaiScotiate aAccas caer Av. 1931-40 5,674 10.5 2,809 10.1 2,865 10.9 
Av. 1941-45 8, 820 14.7 4,343 14.1 4,477 15.2 
Av. 1946-50 11,952 19.2 5,902 18.6 6,050 19.7 
Av. 1951-55 12,444 18.7 6,126 18.2 6,318 19.3 
1956 13,368 19.2 6,719 19.0 6,649 19.5 
1957 13,339 19.0 6, 423 18.0 6,916 2051 
1958 12,778 18.0 6,258 17.3 6,520 18.7 
News Brunswickee qe Av. 1931-40 5, 898 13.7 2,913 13.2 2,985 14.2 
Av. 1941-45 7,987 We 83 3,973 16.8 4,014 17.8 
Av. 1946-50 11,992 Bly B 6,011 23.8 5, 982 24.5 
Av. 1951-55 11,920 22.4 5, 859 21.9 6,062 22.9 
1956 11,915 21.5 6,014 2120 5,901 2155 
1957 12,425 22.0 6, 250 21.9 6,175 2201 


1958 11,886 20.6 5,899 20.3 5,987 20.9 
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18.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1931-58—concluded 


Eccans Bats Males Females 
E : of per 
Province or Territory and Year ey Pore Rate Rate 
Deathe ltcon Number | per 1,000} Number | per 1,000 
ales Females 
DONIEMOCN A. wo otrre cer eee Av. 1931-40 45,690 14.9 23 , 087 14.9 22,603 14.8 
Av. 1941-45 63 , 633 18.5 32,012 18.5 31,621 18.4 
Av. 1946-50 81,773 21.5 41,001 21.6 40,772 21.5 
Av. 1951-55 94,254 22.0 46, 897 21.9 47,357 22.1 
1956 100, 842 21.8 50, 220 21.7 50, 622 21.9 
1957 105, 473 22.2 52,320 21.9 53, 153 22.4 
1958 105, 622 21.7 52,027 21,2 53,595 22.0 
BER ULO We cloths sho chs CoO Av. 1931-40 27,943 7.8 13,540 7.4 14, 403 8.2 
Av. 1941-45 38,000 9.7 18, 456 9.3 19,544 10.1 
Avy. 1946-50 62,947 14.7 30, 699 14.2 32,248 15.2 
Av. 1951-55 84,146 ile (esa | 41,079 16.5 43 , 067 17.6 
1956 96, 285 17.9 46,813 Leo, 49 472 18.4 
1957 101,756 18.1 49,498 17.5 52,258 18.7 
1958 103, 960 17.9 50,740 17.4 53, 220 18.5 
‘ISTIG) oy yy eee ee Av. 1931-40 7,828 11.0 3,709 10.0 4,119 12.1 
Av. 1941-45 9,198 1 Pt 4,349 11.6 4,849 13.9 
Av. 1946-50 12,627 16.9 6,012 NS}. ve 6,615 18.1 
Av. 1951-55 14,546 18.0 6, 866 16.7 7,680 19.3 
1956 14, 887 17.5 6,929 16.0 7,958 19.1 
1957 14,994 17.4 7,014 16.0 7,980 18.9 
1958 14,552 16.7 6,851 15.5 7,701 18.0 
Saskatchewan................ Av. 1931-40 13,299 14.5 6,413 12.9 6, 886 16.2 
Av. 1941-45 12,007 14,1 5,696 12.5 6,311 16.0 
Av. 1946-50 15, 434 18.5 7,302 16.6 8,132 20.7 
Av. 1951-55 17,007 19.9 8,038 18.0 8,969 21 8 
1956 17,393 19.7 8,251 18.0 9,142 Zien 
1957 17,178 19.5 8,175 17.9 9,003 21.3 
1958 17,360 19.6 8,100 17.6 9,260 21.7 
ee ne Av. 1931-40 10,668 14.0 5,004 121 5,665 16.2 
Av. 1941-45 12,490 To.7 5, 823 13.7 6, 668 18.0 
Av. 1946-50 17,476 20.4 8,295 18.4 9,181 22.6 
Av. 1951-55 23,560 PBs 11,271 21.2 12,289 25.4 
1956 27,165 24.2 13,069 22.3 14,096 26.2 
1957 27, 463 23nd 13,153 Palerl 14,310 25.8 
1958 28,605 23.8 13, 746 22.0 14, 859 25.8 
mritish Columbia...:......... Av. 1931-40 4,035 5.4 1,338 3.0 2,697 7.9 
Av. 1941-45 8,337 9.3 3,241 6.9 5,096 12.0 
Av. 1946-50 14, 867 13.8 6,368 11.4 8,499 16.4 
Av. 1951-55 19,114 15.3 8,474 1352 10,640 17.5 
1956 22, 826 16.3 10, 183 14.1 12,643 18.6 
1957 25 , 033 16.9 11,145 14.5 13, 888 19.3 
1958 25, 836 16.7 11,689 14.7 14,147 18.9 
OSS a Av. 1951-55 323 33.6 144 25.2 179 45.6 
1956 396 33.0 200 29.0 196 37.0 
1957 401 33.4 195 28.7 206 39.6 
1958 381 29.3 184 25.2 197 34.6 
Northwest Territories........ Av. 1951-55 382 23.0 196 20.8 186 25.9 
1956 494 26.0 236 21.1 258 31.9 
1957 575 30.3 258 23.5 317 39.6 
1958 612 30.6 308 26.8 304 35.8 
Se Av. 1931-40 122,002 11.2 59,308 10.6 62,694 11.9 
Av. 1941=45 161,688 13.7 78,501 13.0 83,187 14.5 
Av. 1946-50 234,999 18.1 114,560 17.4 120,439 18.9 
Av. 1951-55 289,668 19.5 140,906 18.7 148, 762 20.3 
1956 318,778 19.8 155,121 19.0 163,657 20.6 
1957 332,514 20.1 161,173 19.2 171,341 21.0 
1958 334,917 19.7 162,530 18.8 172,387 20.5 


fain, Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 
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Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 238-240. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1958 Canada’s marriage rate was 7.7 per 1,000 population, the lowest in twenty 
years. Provincial rates varied from 6.2 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island 
to 8.5 for Alberta but in every province the 1958 rate was below the corresponding rate 
for 1957. Table 19 shows the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 
population for Canada and the provinces, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, 
according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, almost 80 p.c. of the grooms of 
1958 were born in Canada and 65 p.c. in the province in which they were married; over 
83 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and 72 p.c. in the province in which they were 
married. However, as would be expected because of heavy immigration of young persons 
in the postwar years, an increasing number of marriages are of persons born outside the 
country. For example, 20.1 p.c. of the grooms married in 1958 were born outside Canada 
compared with 11.7 p.c. in 1941; for brides the percentages were 16.5 and 8.4 p.c., respec- 
tively. However there are wide variations in this pattern as between provinces; in the 
older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces 
to marry native Canadians. In these areas both partners in a marriage are often born in 
the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 267-268. 


19.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1931-358 


a ee ee 
SSS NT 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province and Year M ee 1,000 
arriages Popu- 
lation 
Grooms} Brides |Grooms} Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.e p.c p.c p.c p.c 
ewranndland......2.2:...2-. 000s. 1951 Bole 1e 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 104 
1956 3,073 7.4 84.3 96.4 3.8 1.6 12.4 2.0 
1957 3,041 Heil 84.4 96.7 3.6 Lave 12.0 at 
1958 3,047 7.0 87.8 97.7 zal 1.0 10.2 133 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1931 490 5.6 89.4 91.8 Bal aa, 5.5 4.1 
1941 673 fal 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1956 649 6.6 80.7 92.8 14.8 4.8 4.5 2.5 
1957 627 6.3 81.7 93.6 13.7 4.5 4.6 1.9 
1958 619 6.2 TEE 93.7 16.8 4.8 ONO 1.5 
ee 1931 3,394 6.6 80.3 86.7 5.4 3.6 14.3 937 
1941 6,596 11.4 1B 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1956 5,543 8.0 74.8 88.1 18.9 9.1 6.4 2.9 
1957 5, 206 7.4 Ted 87.3 18.8 8.9 5.5 3.8 
1958 5P135 oP? 73.9 87.2 20.1 9.2 5.9 Seid 
New Brunswick.................... 1931 2,544 6.2 Hef 81.8 10.1 On2 1D 9.0 
1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 1353 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1956 4,591 8.3 75.9 86.8 1222 6.3 11.9 6.9 
1957 4,284 7.6 Vie0 86.9 Te? 6.3 11.2 6.8 
1958 4,170 fer 74.9 85.8 12.9 ez 12a ted 
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19.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1931-58—concluded 


nN 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province or Territory and Year Mesapee 1,000 
& Popu- 
lation 
Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
QO DOO 5 <6 csohiee Boi eee ee 1931 16,783 5.8 79.7 83.4 4,2 Bell 16.0 13.0 
1941 82, 782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 7.2 4.8 
1951 | 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 Une 5.0 
1956 37,290 8.1 85.6 88.8 6.7 5.0 8.7 6.2 
1957 | 37,135 Ulcke: 84.0 87.2 5.8 4.9 10.2 7.8 
1958 | 36,229 7.4 83.0 86.1 5.5 4.7 te 9.2 
Ontario. Bee Lee ee LOST mec 6.9 57.4 63.4 that Catt 34.9 28.8 
1941 | 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4,2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 | 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 i2e2 19.5 15.4 
1956 | 46,282 8.6 61.9 68.1 14.0 12e2 24,2 19.8 
1957 | 46,780 8.3 59.7 65.7 13.4 ih 7 26.8 22.6 
1958 | 46,894 8.1 58.2 64.0 13.4 11.3 28.4 24.8 
Manitoba cc.n or Pie ae 1931 4,888 7.0 41.6 55.7 10.9 9.2 47.5 35.1 
1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 Well 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 11.6 
1956 6,709 7.9 64.7 74.9 19.7 14.4 15.6 10.7 
1957 6,594 ed 65.3 75.4 18.8 12.8 15.9 11.8 
1958 6, 4380 7.4 65.1 74.9 18.2 12.9 16.7 12e2 
Saskatchewantoeer eee nee 1931 5,700 6.2 27.6 48.3 22.5 16.9 49.9 34.7 
1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 11.1 Tea 
1956 6, 403 7.3 76.5 87.9 13.7 5.4 9.8 6.7 
1957 6,510 7.4 76.4 86.8 13.2 6.5 10.4 (HAY 
1958 6, 464 7.3 78.5 86.6 11.7 6.6 9.8 6.9 
Albertaner ceo cee eas 1931 5,142 7.0 WP) A 38.5 19.4 17.6 58.5 43.9 
1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 Owl 19.6 18.3 13.0 
1956 9,965 8.9 Dou 63.9 25.9 20.6 20.4 15.5 
1957 LOR, 8.7 52.9 62.8 26.1 20.6 21.0 16.5 
1958 | 10,186 8.5 52.5 61.2 25.2 20.9 D2eo 17.9 
BritishiColumbiaeeeereeer eee 1931 3,879 5.6 22.2 30.6 Die 24.7 56.7 44.7 
1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 Sie 28.5 19.4 
1951 11,272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 Paes! 15.5 
1956 | 11,950 8.5 33.7 41.2 40.9 38.9 25.4 19.9 
1957 | 12,620 8.5 32.3 39.2 39.3 37.5 28.4 2300 
1958 | 12,094 7.8 32.6 39.9 36.7 34.6 30.7 25.4 
YUKON se Pre ae ee tec oereres 1956 12 9.3 17.0 25.0 58.0 58.0 25.0 17 
1957 110 9.2 14.5 PY 66.4 67.3 1934 10.0 
1958 109 8.4 11.9 19.3 74.3 68.8 13.8 11.9 
Northwest Territories.............. 1956 146 65.1 one 19.9 19.2 1 


ee | (ey |e ee el pee eenaenr) (EES 


Canadal.. 3% 400 Pose 1931 | 66,591 6.4 
1941 | 121,842 10.6 
1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 
1956 | 182,713 8.3 
1957 | 133,186 8.0 
1958 | 131,525 7.7 


aed es Be ee ee eS eS SS eee 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1956. 
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Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 20 shows that 
almost 92 p.c. of the marriages in 1958 were between persons who had not been married 
previously; 4.5 p.c. of both brides and bridegrooms had been widowed, and almost 4 p.c. 
of the marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors was 
26 years and that of spinsters 23 years, two and a half months. The average age of 
widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that of bachelors 
and spinsters. Over 91 p.c. of the spinsters married in 1958 were under 30 years of age, 
33 p.c. were under 20 years and nearly 45 p.c. were between 20 and 25. Over 83 p.c. of the 
bachelors were under 30 years of age, 7 p.c. of them under 20 and over 48 p.c. from 20 
to 24 years of age. 


In recent years, couples have been marrying younger than they did a generation ago. 
Since 1940 the average age of men at the time of their first marriage has dropped from 28 
years to 26; that of girls from 24 years and eight months to 23 years and two months. 


20.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1958 


BRIDES 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 


Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total || Spinsters| Widows |Divorced | Total 


Under 20 years............ 40,034 19 31 40,084 Bouo 0.3 0.6 30.5 
ah 53, 567 177 507 54,251 44.5 2.8 1052 41.2 
OS == Ua 16,353 391 1,160 17,904 13.6 6.3 230% 13.6 
Pes eck es 5,381 524 1,069 6,974 4.5 8.4 21.4 5.3 
<5 5) ie 2,407 652 922 3,981 2.0 10.5 18.5 3.0 
cl) == AEs se enna 1,131 728 586 2,445 0.9 eT 11.8 1.9 
ap = Cee eee 699 847 388 1,934 0.6 13.6 7.8 1.5 
OD SS a eee 370 771 204 1,345 0.3 1254 4,1 1.0 
Of == eee 193 700 78 971 0.2 ite 2 1.6 0.7 
OS dw eden 97 622 25 744 0.1 10.0 0.5 0.6 
65 years or over........... 78 797 15 890 0.1 12.8 0.3 0.7 
Age not stated............ 2 — —_ Be -- — — Se 
Totals, All Ages........ 120,312 6,228 4,985 | 131,525 91.5 4.7 3.8 100.0 
Average ages.............. 23.2 48.7 35.0 24.8 
BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors| Widowers|Divorced| Total |/Bachelors|Widowers|Divorced| Total 
Under 20 years............ 8,408 —_ 1 8,409 7.0 — -- 6.4 
0 se OL 58, 820 44 177 59,041 48.6 0.8 3.6 44.9 
PEGs ei OS es: 34,039 137, 867 35,043 28.1 2.4 17.8 26.6 
oo == Bee 11, 265 264 1,045 12,574 9.3 4.6 21.4 9.6 
= 81) a ee 4, 233 356 910 5, 499 3.0 6.3 18.7 4.2 
oa ES 1,819 484 703 3,006 iste 8.5 14.4 We 
a 1,030 546 528 2,104 0.9 9.6 10.8 1.6 
ae 588 682 319 1,589 0.5 12.0 6.5 1.2 
>) =.) Si 366 794 192 1,352 0.3 13.9 3.9 1.0 
= I ee 208 744 79 1,031 0.2 Tey! 1.6 0.8 
65 years or over........... 177 1, 645 51 1,873 0.1 28.9 1.0 1.4 
Age not stated............ 4 — — 4 -- a — -- 
Totals, All Ages...... 120,957 5,696 4,872 131,525 92.0 4.3 3.7 100.0 
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Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 
population as a whole. Table 21 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 72 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1958 among those of Jewish faith it was about 93 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
88 p.c.; United Church about 62 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 68 p.c. 


21.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1958 


Denomination of Bride 


Denomination East- Pia hen coal eee 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- byter | Cath: United] Other | Not 


can tist | Orth- | ish eran a sliel Church| Sects |Stated | ™°S Grooms 


odox 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
Anglicaneenncorenir 7,726 Lyi 100 17 425 772| 1,895) 3,443 561 4] 15,514), 11.8 
Baptiste se a ces 589} 2,051 ily 2 125 183 449 920 285 1} 4,622 3.9 
Eastern Orthodox... 132 28) 1,682 4 79 28 386 204 61 — 2,604 2.0 
JEWIShae eee aes 30 2 Lee 483 10 10 60 25 18 — 1,639 1.2 
butherantes. cence. 537 149 48 2| 2,892 186 875 907 297 3] 5,896 4.5 
Presbyterian....... 887 220 33 5 162) 2,017 570} 1,119 184 — 5,197 4.0 
Roman Catholic!...| 1,797 352 229 26 904 560| 54,814) 2,223 938 1] 61,844] 47.0 
United Church..... 3,157 784 154 12 707 976| 2,248) 15,046 861 2| 23,947|)) 18.2 
Other ta een ee 70 311 54 9 284 207; 1,017} 1,101) 6,550 2) 10,241) 7.8 
Not stated......... 7 1; — — 2) — 3 5 1 2 21 -- 
Totals 15,568} 4,469] 2,318] 1,560) 5,590) 4,939) 62,317) 24,993) 9,756 15/131, 525) 100.0 
Pe@otabridestme... 11.8 3.4 1.8 te 2 4.3 Sactpee Cileci. | weK() 7.44 — 100.0)) 71.72 
1 Includes Greek Catholics. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small. 
There were fewer than 20 divorces each year from Confederation to 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly 
number of marriages. At the end of World War I the number of divorces showed a definite 
increase, advancing to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, then declining gradually to a postwar low 
of 5,270 in 1951. From 1952 to 1958 the number has fluctuated between 5,650 and 6,688. 


22.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1931-58 


Norr.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1950 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230. 


Year INGiKeE eS G | INdsk N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |] Canada 


Avs 1931-25075; 1 37 22 31 320 119 61 168 280 1,038 
Be UB oe Vier 1 50 44 56 734 194 116 259 570 2,024 
SE Sine oot ; 2 92 104 99 | 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
1046-00 cee 1 21 185 245 303 | 2,839 500 383 724 | 1,676 6,877 

OS rectactsseteee cette 4 10 187 156 289 | 2,109 361 226 589 | 1,339 5,270 

Yawn SAGE A.cle 3 9 188 200 309 | 2,218 338 223 630 | 1,532 5,650 

19597. fine greases 9 15 185 181 273 | 2,824 374 218 603 | 1,478 6,160 

SE Hats REG Sie ns 8 8 249 117 370 | 2,469 371 250 610} 1,471 5,923 

LODE fe vas teatneee il 7 253 181 396 | 2,531 337 237 627 | 1,483 6,053 

TODO ae cetieates 5 1 230 215 351 | 2,478 314 221 685 | 1,502 6, 002 

LET AAR Ses See Pees PRS 6 2 250 206 519 | 2,873 305 242 726 | 1,559 6, 688 

GOR e nore ctreanee 7 1 220 150 311 | 2,776 292 281 743 | 1,498 6,279 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Four official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a 
whole for the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations by sex and age and the 
deaths recorded in those years. The life table values for 1956 are given in abbreviated 
form in Table 23. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of births 
of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis of the 
mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in 
number by death. For example, during the year 1956, of 100,000 males born, 3,472 died 
in their first year so that 96,528 survived to one year of age; 241 died in their second year 
so that 96,287 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years of age only 87 of the 
original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the ratio 
between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expectation 
of life is the average number of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality 
rates in the given years remained constant. 


Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. At the mortality rates given in the 1956 
Life Table (see Table 23) about 13,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 8,700 females; only 56,466 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with about 70,327 females. 


By 1956, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high record of 67.6 
years for males and 72.9 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries 
of the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a 
child has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. 
At one year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to 
live an additional 69.0 years and a female 74.0 years, representing for an infant boy a 
gain of 1.4 years more than his expectation at birth and 1.1 years more for an infant girl. 
The expectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 55.9 more years; of a 15-year-old girl 60.6 
years. At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.6 years for men and almost 51 years 
for women and at age 70, 10.5 years for men and 12.2 years for women. 


23.—Canadian Life Table, 1956 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
A Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
Be Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
AG birth.......... 100,000 .03472 67.61 100,000 .02767 72.92 
3,472 2,767 

CD 96, 528 00250 69.04 97, 233 “a 00216 73.99 
241 

Myears.’.......... 96 , 287 .00144 68.21 97,023 “ .00120 73.15 
139 

a 96,148 .00115 67.31 96, 907 q . 00093 72.24 

111 9 
ES ee 96,037 . 00095 66.38 96,817 . 00070 Mou 


a 95,946 . 00083 65. 45 96,749 00058 70.35 
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23.—Canadian Life Table, 1956—concluded 


eee.) : Ww 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
ke Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
ge Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
335 227 
LOS V.earsce nine ioe 95,611 i . 00057 60. 67 96, 522 oe . 00037 65.51 
33 
Sy eee ES ones eeaiee 95,297 .00099 55. 86 96, 330 . 00047 60. 64 
598 256 
YAO se eee Les 94,699 .00160 51.19 96,074 . 00060 55.80 
802 312 
OA Saie Geena eile: vaca 93 , 897 .00169 46.61 95,762 . 00075 50.97 
781 396 
4 Olsens aig, trey, a 93,116 .00172 41.98 95,366 . 00094 46.17 
844 498 
oti Os SSS Ror Abs ciant 92,272 .00202 37.34 94, 868 .00127 41.40 
1,055 711 
ZU eStats tae Sete at 91,217 . 00288 32.74 94,157 00194 36.69 
1,597 1,105 
US A eanan ace 89 , 620 00472 28.28 93, 052 00312 32.09 
2,605 1,731 
BOM ee ona 87,015 .00794 24.04 91,321 . 00475 27.65 
4,162 2,575 
SD Steen tetra ers 82, 853 01282 20.12 88,746 .00744 23.38 
6, 252 3,955 
ee eae 76,601 .02037 16.54 84,791 .01191 19.34 
8, 864 5, 942 
G5 ee. cobs 67,737 .03057 13.36 78, 849 . 01864 15.60 
ulema 8, 522 
(AiR ere 56, 466 04425 10.51 70,327 . 02955 12 
13,360 12,103 
15 o citn Rey te aeerts 43,106 .06776 7.98 58, 224 .05137 9.15 
14,989 16,541 
SOUP es cop ccteok ate 28,117 . 10611 5.89 41, 683 .08717 6.75 
13, 865 17, 866 
BD Me bal 55 rae es 14, 252 . 16187 4.27 23,817 . 18640 4.97 
9, 308 13, 887 
OO RMS) 3 Seems 4,944 . 23784 3.07 9,930 . 19889 3.67 
3,960 7,214 
Ob SOR er itoste 984 . 33684 2.18 2,716 . 27446 2.74 
897 2,289 
1005 6m Sate acres 87 . 46169 1.52 427 . 36294 2.05 


Table 24 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian Life 
Tables for 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. Life expectancy at birth increased for men from 60 
years in 1931 to over 67.6 in 1956 and for women from 62.1 years to 72.9 during the 
same period. This is a gain for males of 1.3 years since 1951 compared with gains of 3 
and 3.3 years in the previous decades; females gained 2.1 years since 1951 compared with 
4.2 and 4.5 years in the preceding decades. Thus, since 1931 a total of 7.6 years has 
been added to male life expectancy and 10.8 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, 
particularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.2 
years have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.1 years to a 20- 
year-old, over eight months to a 40-year-old and just over two months to a 60-year-old 
as compared with 7.6 years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a 
five-year-old female gained 7.2 years, for a 20-year-old 6.0 years, for a 40-year-old 3.7 years 
and for a 60-year-old 2.1 years as compared with 10.8 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, 
but there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the 
rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are 
slower with advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established. 
from about 50 years onwards for males and from about 80 for females. 
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The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the tables has been 
subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1955-57, and the life expectancy computed 
as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually the 
theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1955-57 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life table as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1955-57. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
is caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past quarter-century. As approximately 11 p.c. 
of deaths in 1955-57 occurred among infants and an additional 75 p.c. among persons over 
age 50, any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality 
from conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious 
diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with 
middle and old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


24.—Expectation of Life 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


SSS 
1931 1941 1951 1956 


Age — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
yrs yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs yrs. yrs 

AU; OSE goa ae ee 60.00 62.10 62.96 66.30 66. 33 70.83 67.61 72.92 
WEY CAT Hers. Menke teset 64. 69 65.71 66.14 68.73 68.33 (PAB 69.04 73.99 

1 SF SPIES LIE Be ee ee 64. 46 65. 42 65.62 68.16 67.56 71.55 68.21 73.15 
RIMES Os Ee bee: 63.84 64.75 64.88 67.38 66.68 70.66 67.31 (2324 
4 ee Goett 63.99 64.07 66.56 65.79 69.74 66.38 (Aigo 
MOE od ones sh so akias. cask 62.30 63.17 63.22 65.69 64. 86 68.80 65.45 70.35 
SD SA Se eats 57.96 58.72 58.70 61.08 60.15 64.02 60. 67 65.51 
1B). ee 0 ek ee cece 53.41 54.15 54.06 56.36 55.39 59.19 55. 86 60. 64 
TAN) See ie le ee 49.05 49.76 49.57 51.76 50.76 54.41 51.19 55.80 
Jit) pea de Saas ea 44,83 45.54 45.18 47.26 46.20 49.67 46.61 50.97 
13D). "Gis oe a 9 a eR 40.55 41.38 40.73 42.81 41.60 44,94 41.98 46.17 
SMB Fe 85h OS cy od oe OEY 36.23 37.19 36. 26 38.37 37.00 40.24 37.34 41.40 
RT ee ee 31.98 33.02 31.87 33.99 32.45 35.63 32.74 36.69 
ie OO SS eee ee eae 27.79 28.87 27.60 29.67 28.05 31.14 28.28 32.09 
Co) eee ee RP 24.79 23.49 25.46 23.88 26.80 24.04 27.65 
DOMME ee cea ck aes 19.88 20. 84 19.64 21.42 20.02 22.61 20.12 23.38 
SD Be Oe ere 16.29 17.15 16.06 17.62 16.49 18.64 16.54 19.34 
55 Qh Ae ae eee ener 12.98 13.72 12.81 14.08 13.31 14.97 13.36 15.60 
0) We 10.06 10.63 9.94 10.93 10.41 11.62 10.51 12E17 
Uf GOS Sa) a re HOY 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 
DUM eo. Scene. 5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 
TOS eae ae 4.10 4,38 4.05 4.35 4,27 4.57 4,27 4,97 
DOMMIA ee ciiaiks gies cic 2.97. 3.24 2.93 ols 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 
Th Boss coke Dae eels Meale! 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 PAO 2.18 2.74 
LY) GE ae 1.53 1.77 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 

ream e e A  e e elg aee ene tet tor lee “Wee “orbs 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 25 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by only three countries—Japan, 
the Netherlands and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and that some of the provinces 
have lower rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one 
of the fastest growing populations, currently ranking sixth among those listed. However, 
13 countries reported lower rates of infant mortality. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 


SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada’s health and welfare services have undergone constant development and 
expansion during the postwar years. Generally high levels of prosperity, strongly growing 
trends toward urbanization and new advances in welfare and in health concepts and knowl- 
edge have all contributed to their rapid growth. 


Preventive, diagnostic and curative health and rehabilitation services as well as 
_ welfare services have become available to most areas of the country in some degree. The 
federal-provincial-municipal partnership in health matters, stimulated and co-ordinated 
through the National Health Grant Program, now forms a flexible and effective bulwark 
for the medical and allied professions. On the welfare side, the major federal, federal- 
provincial and provincial income maintenance programs provide basic protection for the 
individual against the hazards of age, disability, unemployment or other inability to earn 
and, at the same time, substantially assist the municipality in providing for persons who 
would at one time have been a local responsibility. Generally well developed systems of 
hospitals provide facilities in settled areas of the provinces. The federal Indian and 
Northern Health Service, through hospitals and nursing stations, brings services to the 
widely scattered and often nomadic population of the North. Cost to the individual as 
a barrier to obtaining necessary hospital care is being eliminated through the provincial 
hospital insurance programs developed under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services Act of 1957 (see p. 272). 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter, including the special article on pp. 281-290, was prepared 
by the Research and Statistics Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Development in the sciences related to medicine, improved health services and raised 
nutritional and other standards have contributed to generally favourable health con- 
ditions—to a declining death rate and a longer expectation of life. Progress against the 
contagious diseases emphasizes the problems presented by chronic illness and the dis- 
abilities of persons in the older age groups. Heart and hypertensive disease, arthritis and 
rheumatism are among the leading causes of disability, though residual disability from 
stroke, Parkinson’s disease, epilepsy and multiple sclerosis also accounts for large numbers 
of disabled persons. The death rate for lung cancer continues to increase and cause 
controversy, and mental illness remains a major problem. Accidents, especially traffic 
accidents, constitute a steady and tragic problem particularly as they affect children. 
Also, Canada now shares the world-wide concern for the hazards of radiation from medical 
and industrial causes as well as from fallout. 


Progress in the welfare field has also been so substantial as to concentrate emphasis 
on remaining problems, and some of these are of considerable magnitude. Rapid urbani- 
zation, increasing numbers of older persons in the population and large-scale immigration 
are among the forces requiring new social approaches. On the other hand, the growth of 
the industrial community in Canada has been associated with a marked improvement in 
the general standard of living, Higher real income has permitted better levels of nutrition 
and better housing, and improved working conditions and shorter working hours have 
benefited the industrial worker. During the past decade, urban technical and health 
services have been extended to the rural population of the country, so that many of the 
improvements in the national standard of life are being shared more equally by the urban 
and rural populations. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 
Section 1.—Federal, Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to 
it by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters and all levels of government are aided and supported by the network of 
voluntary effort that has developed through the years. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters, but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for the collection, analysis and publication of health statistics, the National Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food 
production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs (including 
narcotics), operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It serves in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity to the provinces and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Program has 
become a major activity during the past decade. 


The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances 
and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Other programs of 
health or medical supervision and counselling are provided to the federal Civil Service, 
and to the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and — 
comfort of aircrew and passengers. 
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Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts 
as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council representing the universities, labour, agriculture and French- and English- 
speaking women’s organizations. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial 
technical advisory committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


National Health Grant Program.—The National Health Grant Program, inaug- 
urated in 1948, initially made ten federal grants available to the provinces for the develop- 
ment and strengthening of public health and hospital services. Nine are continuing 
grants: the Hospital Construction, Professional Training, General Public Health, Public 
Health Research, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Cancer Control, Venereal Disease 
Control, and Crippled Children Grants. A Health Survey Grant lapsed in 1953 following 
completion of provincial health surveys. In 1953, after a review of the first five years of 
the Program, three new grants were established: Child and Maternal Health, Medical 
Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radiological Services. 


In 1958, federal assistance under the Hospital Construction Grant was increased to 
$2,000 per hospital bed (whether active treatment, chronic, mental or tuberculosis), 
double the previous grant for active treatment beds. In addition, funds were made 
available to meet up to one-third of the cost of approved alterations and renovations to 
existing facilities, with the provinces at least matching federal contributions. There are 
also matching requirements under the Cancer and Venereal Disease Grants and in the 
case of services (as distinct from equipment and training of personnel) in those for Medical 
Rehabilitation and Laboratory and Radiological Services. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1959, aid for construction was approved for 77,053 beds, 10,012 
bassinets, 15,493 nurses’ beds, 330 interns’ beds, and space in community health centres 
and laboratories exceeding 10,650 bed equivalents. Approximately 23,000 health workers 
had been trained or were undergoing special training and more than 6,200 health workers 
had been employed with federal grant assistance. 

The proportion of the total grants appropriation paid out to the provinces has 
increased steadily. Payments in 1958-59 totalled $45,859,381 or 84 p.c. of the amount 
available; the average utilization during eleven years of the program was 72 p.c. 


1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Program, by Grant, for the Eleven-Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1959, and for the Year 
Ended Mar. 31, 1959. 


1948-59 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage || Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available | Expended! | Expended |} Available | Expended! | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 
Meer COntrOl.........0. 2... .s000s 39, 466,858 | 25,742,030 65 3,598,795 | 3,378,688 93 
Brippled Children:.................. 5, 687, 830 3,928, 109 69 519, 898 413, 228 79 
General Public Health.............. 76,036,601 | 48,837,513 64 8,294, 500 7,231, 668 87 
MepetGh SULVCY....:.....0..--40-. 00% 645,180 540, 960 83 nee “pe sae 
Hospital Construction............... 118,847,892 | 101,275,181 85 17,367,320 | 16,827,224 96 
BE edi h si. cccs ones ccses os 67,016,015 | 49,602,641 74 7, 234, 868 6,795,471 93 
Professional Training............... , 662, 64 5,782,695 102 516,300 617, 425 119 
Public Health Research............ 4,614,148 3,859,415 83 512,900 464, 53 90 
Tuberculosis Control.....:.......... 44,305,331 | 41,232,888 93 4,239,531 3,781, 532 89 
Venereal Disease Control............ 5,450,237 | 4,704,914 86 518, 099 443,181 85 
Child and Maternal Health......... 9,500,000 5, 543,381 58 2,000,000 1,700, 420 85 
Laboratory and Radiological Serv- 

2D: 2b cai 38, 880,300 | 11,437,977 29 8,294,500 | 3,514,401 42 
Medical Rehabilitation.............. 5,500,000 2,348,351 42 1,000,000 691,613 69 
INOEAIS eos sere Salona % 421,613,036 | 304,831,055 72 54,096,711 | 45,859,381 84 


a 1 An aici may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts available, through transfer of unexpended funds from one grant 
another. 
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In March 1960 the Minister of National Health and Welfare, in testimony before the 
Special Committee on Estimates of the House of Commons, announced that the amount 
made available under the General Public Health Grant would be increased by nearly 
$5,500,000 and that under the Medical Rehabilitation Grant raised to over $2,600,000. 
At the same time he announced that the Laboratory and Radiological Services and 
Venereal Disease Control Grants would be absorbed into the General Public Health 
Grant, and the Crippled Children Grant into that for Medical Rehabilitation. The 
Mental Health Grant would be increased by $1,500,000 and the grants for Professional 
Training and Public Health Research to a total of $1,740,000 each. At the same time the 
amounts available under the Tuberculosis Control, Cancer Control and Child and Maternal 
Health Grants would be decreased. This modification of the program was decided upon, 
after consultation with the provincial health departments and other agencies concerned, 
because projects formerly dealt with under the Laboratory and Radiological Services 
Grant are being increasingly included with the hospital insurance schemes and because it 
was believed that a more effective co-ordination with other local health programs could 
be achieved if venereal disease problems could be dealt with under the broader terms of 
reference of the General Public Health Grant. Similarly, it was believed that more 
flexibility could be given to rehabilitation services under the new arrangement. 


Hospital Insurance.—The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 
1957 provides enabling legislation under which federal grants-in-aid are made available 
to the provinces to assist in operating publicly administered insurance plans for general 
hospital care. The method of financing and administering plans, as well as the types of 
service offered above the minimum stipulated in the Act, is a provincial matter. 


Under the financial formula, the Federal Government contributes about one-half 
of the aggregate shareable costs of the hospital insurance plans. In the individual provinces, 
however, the federal share varies since each participating province receives 25 p.c. of the 
national per capita cost of hospital services plus 25 p.c. of its own provincial per capita 
cost, multiplied by the population covered. 


The Act enumerates the basic range of services mandatory for any provincial scheme 
receiving federal support. Each participating province is required to make specified 
benefits universally available to its population. The total days of care provided may 
not be limited and must include basic public ward and other in-patient service normally 
associated with the operation of a hospital, together with certain diagnostic aids for 
in-patients and, on a permissive basis, for out-patients. Services may be provided in 
chronic as well as active treatment hospitals, but legislation specifically excludes care in 
tuberculosis sanatoria, mental hospitals and institutions for custodial care. Capital 
costs are also specifically excluded from shareable costs. Thus the federal Act is set up 
to assist in provision of an insurance system for basic general hospital services available 
under uniform terms and conditions to the entire provincial population. (See also the 
special article on Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in Canada, pp. 281-290.) 


Food and Drug Control.—The Food and Drugs, Proprietary or Patent Medicine, 
and Opium and Narcotic Drug Acts govern the safety, purity and quality as well as the 
labelling and advertising of all foods, drugs, therapeutic devices and cosmetics. Standards 
of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread inspection and 
laboratory research. In the central Food and Drugs laboratory, standards governing 
ingredients are formulated and methods of analysis developed. Special research is carried — 
on to establish the safety of new products. Several panels of experts advise on technical 
and medical problems. 


Regulation of the domestic supply of narcotic drugs is maintained through a system 
of licensed distributors and reports of all stocks subsequently sold or dispensed. Enforce- 


ment of the provisions concerning illicit traffic is carried out in collaboration with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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Indian and Northern Health Services.—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare makes available public health, medical and hospital services to about 174,000 
Indians and 11,500 Eskimos. The programs relative to Indians and Eskimos are adminis- 
tered by the Directorate of Indian and Northern Health Services in collaboration with 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, respectively. 

Services are provided directly to about 2,000 small scattered groups through a net- 
work of 17 hospitals, 41 nursing stations and about 80 other health centres staffed by 
full-time medical officers, graduate nurses, and other health personnel. In areas where 
departmental staff or facilities are not located, private practitioners and provincial or 
community health agencies provide care in return for fees for service, payment of per 
diem rates or through other arrangements. Special emphasis is placed on tuberculosis 
control through health education, field X-ray surveys, BCG vaccination and early treat- 
ment in sanatoria. 


Immigrants.—The Department of National Health and Welfare advises on the 
administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and conducts in 
Canada and other countries the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It 
also provides care for immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while 
awaiting employment. Further assistance in the provision of hospital and medical services 
is available to indigent immigrants during their first year in Canada, either from the 
Federal Government or from the province with federal sharing of costs. 

As a part of its contribution to World Refugee Year, arrangements were made by 
Canada for the admission of a number of refugee families with one or more members 
suffering from tuberculosis. 


Quarantine.— Under the authority of the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and 
other conveyances together with their crew members and passengers arriving in Canada 
from foreign countries are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions 
that could lead to the entry and spread of quarantinable diseases in Canada. Fully 
organized quarantine stations are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Under the provisions of the Leprosy Act, modern facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of leprosy are provided at Tracadie, N.B., for the small number of persons in 
Canada suffering from this disease. 


Sick Mariners.—Under the authority of Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare provides prepaid health services for crew 
members of foreign-going ships arriving in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in inter- 
provincial trade; crew members of Canadian fishing and government vessels may par- 
ticipate on an elective basis. Hospital care of crew members resident in any province 
that has a hospital insurance plan in operation is now the responsibility of the provincial 
hospital authority concerned. The total number of crew members on vessels paying sick 
mariners dues in 1958 was about 126,000. 


Health Research.—The National Research Council, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the Defence Research Board and the Department of Veterans Affairs 
all administer grants-in-aid of medical, public health or socio-economic health research. 
The latter three also conduct intramural research. Federal funds amount to about 50 p.c. 
of over-all expenditure on medical research in Canada. 


The Division of Medical Research of the National Research Council, set up in 1946, 
offers grants chiefly for fundamental studies in basic medical science. In the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1960 these totalled about $1,650,000 with an additional $300,000 for fellowships 
and associateships. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare supports both intramural and 
extramural research, chiefly of an applied nature, to an amount of about $3,500,000 
annually, Grant assistance comes from the Public Health Research Grant, with sub- 
stantial amounts provided from other grants such as those for mental health, cancer 
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control and general public health. Departmental public health research is conducted 
in the laboratories of the Food and Drug Directorate, the Laboratory of Hygiene, the 
Occupational Health Division and the Nutrition Division, as well as by the Epidemiology 
and Dental Health Divisions. The Research and Statistics Division collects, analyses 
and evaluates data on health and welfare matters, develops methods to assist in solving 
technical and administrative problems, and provides research and consultant services 
to other Divisions of the Department and other agencies in Canada and abroad. 


The Defence Research Board carries on intramural research and provides grants-in- 
aid for investigations related to health problems concerned with national defence. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs is concerned primarily with clinical research in 
its own hospitals, emphasis at the present time being on problems associated with the 
aging process (see p. 332). 


International Health.—Canada has been a signatory to certain international 
agreements and conventions and is a member of and co-operates with the World Health 
Organization and other international agencies concerned with health. 


To carry out this country’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for 
ships and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary 
medical care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine. 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States and with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. Other 
international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of biological, 
vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization, certain duties in 
connection with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations and the provision 
of technical assistance to the specialized agencies of the United Nations carrying out 
programs related to health. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped in several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific 
diseases or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general 
medical and hospital care; and rehabilitation services for disabled persons. 


General Public Health Services.—Provincial and local governments co-operate 
closely in providing community public health services. The autonomy of the provinces 
and their social, economic and geographic diversity make for some variety in legislative 
provisions, in financial arrangements, and in the detailed division of functions between 
provincial health departments and local and voluntary agencies. Each province, however, 
offers all or nearly all of a basic range of public health services which includes environ- 
mental sanitation, communicable disease control, maternal and child health, occupational 
health, dental health, health education, nutrition, and public health laboratories. 


Environmental Sanitation.—The control of environmental hazards to health, one of 
the oldest forms of public health activity, is a function of specialized environmental sani- 
tation or public health engineering divisions in each provincial health department. Pro- 
grams are concerned primarily with the maintenance of safe water supplies, supervision of 
sewage disposal systems, milk sanitation and control of general sanitary conditions in 
public areas, the most extensive sanitary facilities being located, of course, in industrial 
and urban centres. Provincial and municipal sanitary engineers set standards, formulate 
policies and regulations, and provide technical assistance to local authorities. The 
intensity of this type of preventive supervision and control varies from province to 
province and within each province, but basic programs are similar. 
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Communicable Disease Control—The control of communicable diseases has been 
intimately connected with the beginnings and development of public health measures 
and concepts. Separate divisions of epidemiology or communicable disease control exist 
in the six larger provinces; in the Atlantic Provinces these functions are handled by a 
provincial medical health officer. Local health authorities undertake case-finding and 
diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out epidemio- 
logical investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease control 
measures. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Services for mothers and children are largely decen- 
tralized through local units and departments, but most provinces maintain separate 
divisions or employ consultants to promote better standards and to give technical assistance. 
Public health nurses have a prominent place in this work which may include prenatal 
education, provision for delivery and care of the newborn in remote areas, home visits, 
child health clinics and school health services. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards, and industry 
management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultation 
and educational services to industry. All provinces have on their statute books legislation 
(Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health 
safety standards for employers. 


Dental Health.—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions which 
administer dental programs, varying under local conditions but directed almost entirely 
to the care of children. Training of dentists in public health, operation of children’s 
preventive and treatment clinics, and health education are being undertaken in all prov- 
inces. Water fluoridation projects, involving more than a million people, are in operation 
in seven provinces. 


In four provinces free clinical care is provided for children in remote rural areas by 
the use of mobile units; another province uses two railway-coach dental clinics to serve 
remote areas. Locally sponsored plans in which the cost of dental services for children is 
shared by the local community and the provincial health department are in operation in 
more than 70 communities in British Columbia; the sponsoring group decides whether 
registration for treatment is to be free or on the payment of a nominal sum. 


Health Education.—-In most provinces experience has demonstrated the need for a 
professional full-time “health educator’ as a member of the public health team. Nine 
provinces have separate divisions or units to co-ordinate the dissemination of health 
information through all available media. 


Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces school lunch programs are also sponsored and dietary supplements 
distributed. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; elsewhere nutritionists serve 
in other divisions of the health department. 


Public Health Laboratories—The public health laboratory, an essential facility in 
the protection of community health and the control of infectious diseases, was one of the 
earliest provincial services developed to assist local public health departments. Work 
performed includes bacteriological examination of water, milk and food samples, the 
examination of specimens for diagnosis of communicable disease and pathological special 
services. Each province maintains a central public health laboratory and most provinces 
have established additional branch laboratories. Recent trends in some provinces include 
efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital laboratory services, special measures to 
bring laboratory facilities to rural areas, and devices to reduce the direct cost of clinical 
laboratory procedures to the individual. 
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Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities.—Each province has developed 
special programs to deal with health problems of particular severity and prevalence, many 
of which are chronic or long-term in nature. The services and facilities provided to combat 
such illnesses are generally similar across the country. 


Mental Health—Major developments in provincial mental health programs concern 
the expanding and modernizing of mental hospitals, the training of various kinds of 
psychiatric personnel and the extension of community mental health services outside 
mental institutions. Assistance to patients in securing employment and in social adjust- 
ment following discharge from mental hospitals—a relatively new field of rehabilitation— 
is being promoted by voluntary groups and government agencies in several provinces. 

With the exception of the municipally owned local institutions in Nova Scotia and 
hospitals in Quebec that operate under religious or lay auspices, most mental institutions 
are administered by provincial authorities. A great part of the cost is borne by the 
provincial governments, though patients whose relatives can afford to contribute may be 
charged for care in some provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete 
free care; Manitoba assumes a minimum maintenance cost for all patients; in Nova Scotia 
the provincial hospital gives free care to patients requiring active treatment; and in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island mental institution treatment is included in the hospital 
care insurance plan. 

Most public mental institutions provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness; as facilities expand, it is becoming possible to segregate those under intensive 
treatment from those receiving long-term care. Some provinces maintain separate accom- 
modation for certain categories of the mentally ill. For example, in British Columbia 
and Alberta, homes for the senile aged are an integral part of the mental institution system. 
Quebec has separate institutions for epileptics. Seven provinces operate schools for 
residential treatment and education of mentally defective persons and one of the three 
other provinces, New Brunswick, enacted legislation in 1958 authorizing the government 
to support the maintenance of mentally retarded children in approved homes. Increasing 
numbers of local day classes, usually sponsored by parent organizations, offer training 
opportunities for mentally deficient children in the community. 


As the needs of patients are more fully understood and better methods of treatment 
develop, the daily routine of the mental patient is becoming less restrictive, as is shown by 
the increasing number of persons coming voluntarily for treatment. Custodial care and 
locked doors are giving way to open wards where patients may have unrestricted access to 
grounds, occupational and recreational areas. 


One of the greatest changes in the past decade has been in the extension of community 
mental health services outside mental institutions. General hospitals have expanded 
their psychiatric services in both in-patient and out-patient departments. About 30 
general hospitals have organized units where psychiatric treatment is provided by pro- 
fessional staffs. Out-patient clinics where mental illness may be treated at an early stage 
and guidance services given to children and parents also play an important part in the 
treatment of mental illness outside mental institutions. Fewer than 20 mental health 
clinics existed in 1948. Groups active in the subsequent large expansion include provincial 
health departments, municipalities or health units, mental institutions, general and allied 
special hospitals, school boards and voluntary organizations. 


Day and night care centres, another departure from the traditional form of custodial 
care, developed first in Montreal a decade ago as part of the psychiatric service of two 
large general hospitals. Similar centres, admitting patients on a nine-to-five basis or in 
the evening after work, are now conducted at St. John’s in Newfoundland, at Toronto and 
Cobourg in Ontario, and at Burnaby in British Columbia. 


Cerebral Palsy.—Cerebral palsied children in most larger cities are able to attend 
out-patient and training centres, many of which have been organized by parent groups. 
A number of general and children’s hospitals have also established assessment and treat- — 
ment facilities for cerebral palsied children. Buses to transport children to day centres 
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and hospital clinics in most communities are provided and operated by local service clubs 
or provincial crippled children societies. Attendance fees are usually nominal with 
financial support of the centres coming from local voluntary contributions, provincial 
governments and federal health grants. Training and employment programs for young 
adult cerebral palsied persons are also being developed in a few cities. 


Tuberculosis.—Despite greatly reduced mortality from tuberculosis and evidence of 
some lowering in incidence, the number of cases discovered through provincial detection 
programs indicates that this disease is still a public health problem. Case-finding efforts 
are being focussed increasingly on selected groups particularly vulnerable to tuberculosis, 
with diminishing emphasis on mass X-ray surveys and greater attention to tuberculin 
tests as a means of detecting infected persons. The work of case-finding is supported 
substantially by voluntary campaigns conducted by the Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 


Sanatoria treatment is free in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and is included in the hospital insurance benefits which came 
into effect in Ontario and Prince Edward Island. Even in those provinces where a charge 
for sanatoria care may be made, the amount collected from paying patients is a very 
small percentage of total costs. 


The number of beds set up in sanatoria and in tuberculosis units of general hospitals 
declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 14,655 in 1958. This decline in bed use has 
resulted from such factors as a decrease in the number of admissions, detection of cases 
in earlier stages of the disease, and improved treatment methods by drugs and surgery. 
Provision has been made in several provinces to furnish drugs for home treatment. 
Facilities for the vocational rehabilitation of discharged patients have been developed 
in all provinces, and increasing numbers are being re-established in suitable employment. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In the detection and treatment of cancer, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; an equal 
number have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the 
work of diagnosis and treatment in special clinics located usually within the larger general 
hospitals. Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in- 
patient care in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in nine provinces and include 
such special services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. In at 
least five provinces these benefits also apply to out-patients. In others, the previous 
pattern of services to out-patients—that of assessing costs of treatment in relation to 
ability to pay—is still in effect. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients, 
which have long operated in Saskatchewan and Alberta, continue unchanged. 


Poliomyelitis.—Through agreements with the Federal Government, all provincial 
health departments have made Salk vaccine available for free inoculation of children 
and are encouraging older age groups to avail themselves of the protection of this vaccine. 
During 1959, the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis rose in all provinces to its highest 
level since vaccination began, while the national total was the second largest in the previous 
ten years. By far the greatest proportion of cases occurred among unvaccinated persons. 
Very few who had received the prescribed number of inoculations contracted the disease. 


Previously existing programs offering free standard ward hospital care to polio- 
myelitis patients have now become incorporated in the federal-provincial hospital insurance 
schemes. In the provision of restorative services through remedial surgery, physiotherapy 
and hydrotherapy and the aid of prosthetic appliances, both provincial departments of 
health and voluntary societies have a part. Post-poliomyelitic patients may receive 
vocational training under provincial rehabilitation schemes; boards of education operate 
special classes for physically handicapped children. 
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Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method 
of supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 
funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 
inmates of reform institutions. Recent legislation in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and education studies. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities—Services for a number of chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia, have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies, assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
A brief description of the programs of some of these agencies is given in Part III, which 
deals with national voluntary health and welfare activities. 


General Medical and Hospital Care.— Public Medical Care.-—Public medical care 
programs for the general population exist in three provinces, but are limited to residents 
of particular areas. Approximately one-half of Newfoundland’s population receive 
physician’s services at home or in hospital under the provincially administered Cottage 
Hospital Plan which is financed in part on a premium basis. Medical indigents not under 
the Plan may also receive care at provincial expense. In addition, all Newfoundland 
children under the age of 16 years are entitled to free medical and surgical care in hospital. 
In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, locally operated municipal-doctor programs cover about 
30,000 and 167,000 persons, respectively. The Swift Current Health Region in Saskat- 
chewan operates a comprehensive prepaid medical-dental care scheme for about 50,000 
persons. These latter programs are subsidized to some extent by provincial health 
departments. 


Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia provide health 
service programs for social assistance recipients, although Nova Scotia covers only 
mothers’ allowance recipients and their dependants, and blindness allowance recipients, 
and in Saskatchewan, old age assistance recipients are the responsibility of the munici- 
pality of residence. Manitoba is introducing services. Indigent persons not covered 
by these programs, as well as indigents in other provinces, may receive necessary care 
from the municipality of residence. In general, where costs are assumed by the munici- 
pality, there is some form of cost-sharing arrangement with the provincial government. 


Under the Ontario program, the major medical services offered are physician’s care 
in the home and office, including certain minor surgical procedures and prenatal and post- 
natal care. Since Jan. 1, 1959, basic dental care has been available to the children 
of mothers’ allowance recipients. In addition to these medical services, Nova Scotia 
provides major and minor surgical and obstetrical services and medical attendance in 
hospital. The programs in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia give complete 
medical care in the home, office and hospital, including surgical and obstetrical services, 
specified prescription drugs (except in Alberta, and with a dollar limitation in Saskat- 
chewan) and dental and optical care, sometimes only on authorization and/or with dollar 
limits. All of these plans are completely provincially financed, except in British Columbia 
where costs are shared on a 90-10 basis with the municipalities assuming their share on a 
proportionate population basis, and in Ontario where per capita contributions towards 
the cost of medical services for the assistance group are shared on an 80—20 basis with the 
municipality of residence. 


Hospital Care.—The four provinces with hospital insurance plans in operation prior 
to the passing of the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957— 
Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—amended their programs 
to bring them into conformity with the federal Act from July 1, 1958. Manitoba com- - 
menced its plan on the same date. The Nova Scotia and Ontario plans became operative 
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on Jan. 1, 1959, that of New Brunswick on July 1, 1959 and of Prince Edward Island on 
Oct. 1, 1959. An agreement was signed with the Northwest Territories in March 1960, 
to become effective Apr. 1, 1960. 


All plans, in conformity with the federal Act, provide in-patient services to all insured 
residents of the province under uniform terms and conditions. The Act also permits 
federal sharing in the costs of certain out-patient services ; the extent of participation in 
such services varies from province to province. (See also p. 272 and the special article 
on Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in Canada, pp. 281-290.) 


Rehabilitation Services.—Expansion of rehabilitation services in all provinces 
indicates growing success in prevention and control of many disabling conditions, and 
broader understanding of the needs of handicapped persons. Following the earlier reha- 
bilitation programs organized for injured workers, disabled war veterans and such groups 
as the blind and the tuberculous, there has been continued progress in the development 
of services for other disability groups and special medical, vocational, educational and 
social services for the handicapped. More emphasis is being given to extending com- 
prehensive services to all handicapped, regardless of disability, and to strengthening 
national, provincial and community bodies concerned with planning and co-ordination. 
The broadening scope of rehabilitation programs and the movement toward integration of 
the numerous specialized services are exemplified by the liaison developed between two 
of the large national voluntary agencies, the Canadian Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults and the Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation, as well as 
by the steady growth of the official provincial rehabilitation programs and the develop- 
ment of co-ordinated community services for the handicapped. Concurrently there has 
been more attention given to improving treatment and social services for mentally ill 
persons, mentally retarded children, alcoholics, cerebral palsied children and other dis- 
ability groups. 


Rehabilitation services for persons handicapped by physical or mental defects are 
organized under voluntary and public auspices as part of general health, welfare or educa- 
tion programs, and also by specialized agencies that provide one or more rehabilitation 
services. In many of the larger cities, these facilities include hospital physical medicine 
and rehabilitation departments and special clinics for particular disabilities, separate 
rehabilitation centres, sheltered workshops, vocational counselling, training and job- 
placement agencies, and special classes, schools and other combined treatment and 
education centres for handicapped children. Home care services such as nursing, physical 
and occupational therapy and housekeeping services, employment of the homebound and 
recreational services have been started by a few agencies, but their coverage is generally 
limited. 


The main elements of the nation-wide rehabilitation program, introduced in 1953, are 
supported by joint federal-provincial programs for the co-ordination of rehabilitation services, 
the vocational training of disabled persons, and the National Health Grants designated 
for the extension of medical rehabilitation and crippled children’s services and for the 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill or deficient, the tuberculous and other chronically ill. 
Vocational assessment and counselling of the handicapped is provided by rehabilitation 
officers attached to the provincial rehabilitation services and by some of the other reha- 
bilitation agencies and centres. Medical rehabilitation services are made available through 
the provincial public assistance medical care schemes, hospital insurance plans, public 
health services, the voluntary agencies and various Health Grant projects. The main 
responsibility for job placement of persons with occupational handicaps is carried by 
about 140 special placement officers located in the larger National Employment Service 
offices across the country, although some rehabilitation agencies also do placement work, 
especially of the severely handicapped. The Federal Government also provides direct 
Services through the programs administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs which 
operates special centres for the treatment of chronically ill and aging veterans, by the 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration for physically and socially handicapped 
Indians, and by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for the 
resettlement of Eskimos suffering from disability. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, federal-provincial expenditures, shared under the 
Co-ordination of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agreements administered by the 
Department of Labour, increased to $195,000. The cost of support of 1,174 disabled 
persons reported as rehabilitated was $1,232,000 during the year prior to acceptance as 
compared with estimated annual earnings of $2,219,300 after placement in jobs. The 
total vocational training expenditures under the Special Vocational Training Projects 
Agreements, also a matching grant administered by the Department of Labour, increased 
to $533,000 for the training of 1,251 individuals enrolled in a wide range of vocational 
courses. The number of special placements of handicapped persons who required assist- 
ance in finding work decreased to 14,845. 


Expenditures on projects under the Medical Rehabilitation Grant and Crippled 
Children Grant (a portion of these funds being on a matching basis) amounted to $1,104,840 
of the $1,500,000 available from federal funds in the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. Through 
the 75 projects approved under these grants, equipment was provided for 35 hospitals and 
rehabilitation centres, and support was given for the extension of services by 12 rehabilita- 
tion centres, 10 hospital centres and clinics, 17 cerebral palsy training centres, six crippled 
children’s services, and by seven of the provincial programs. Other projects supported 
the full-time professional training of 47 rehabilitation personnel with additional bursaries 
for short courses, and also the operation of three university schools of physical, occupa- 
tional and speech therapy. 


Subsection 3.—Health Services in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Health services in the two Territories are operated under conditions considerably 
different from those in the provinces. Extensive sparsely settled areas, climatic conditions, 
lack of local government and direct federal administration constitute a basic set of con- 
ditions under which health services for both native and white populations, outside the 
few settled areas, are provided by government agencies or religious organizations. The 
Yukon Territorial Government, the Northwest Territories Council, the Directorate of 
Indian and Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Department of 
National Defence are al! concerned with the provision of services. 


Complete health services are supplied to Indians and Eskimos by Indian and Northern 
Health Services. Particular emphasis is given to tuberculosis, and mass X-ray programs 
are carried out annually. The Eastern Arctic is served by the annual Eastern Arctic 
Patrol as well as by medical health officers. In the Western Arctic, medical officers and 
nursing stations are located at strategic points and a travelling dentist is employed. 
Persons who cannot be cared for locally are transferred to federal hospitals in the provinces. 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the white population are administered through 
the Commissioner for the Yukon and include complete treatment for tuberculosis and 
poliomyelitis patients and hospital care for indigent residents. Public health services 
include communicable disease control, public health nursing, sanitary inspection and 
tuberculosis case-finding. 


The Northwest Territories in March 1960 concluded an agreement with the Federal 
Government concerning hospital insurance to become effective on Apr. 1, 1960. Health 
programs for the white population include treatment for tuberculosis and venereal disease 
as well as dental care for children under 17 years of age and hospital care for the mentally 
ill. Cancer diagnosis is provided through the Edmonton Clinic. Indigent residents are — 
eligible for medical, dental and optical services as well as for general hospital care. 
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HOSPITAL SERVICES AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE IN CANADA 


The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957 was a notable advance 
in the development of Canada’s social security system. It signified the willingness of the 
Federal Government to enter into a co-operative program with the provinces to make hos- 
pital care available on a prepayment basis to the whole population, 


The new legislation has been helpful in many ways. From the viewpoint of the 
individual sick person it meant prepayment of the bulk of the cost of his hospitalized 
illness. To the individual hospital it provided a guarantee of stable income and continuing 
financial support, thus permitting hospital authorities to concentrate more completely 
on improvement of patient care. To provincial governments it represented a federal 
undertaking to share the costs of provincially administered hospital insurance schemes. 


Hospital Trends 


Federal-provincial hospital insurance arrangements are the culmination of a long series 
of efforts to find a solution to the increasingly complex problems involved in financing 
hospital care. Rapidly rising operating expenditures and capital costs have in large part 
resulted from quantitative expansion and qualitative improvement in hospital services 
and facilities. Medical progress has multiplied the number of services necessary for skilled 
diagnosis and treatment, has increased the dependence of the physician and the patient 
on the hospital to provide these services, and has stimulated public demand for more ser- 
Vice as well as for a higher level of service. 


Utilization.—In 1958, general and allied special hospitals* admitted about 2,500,000 
adults and children, recorded 420,000 newborn infants, and provided 31,400,000 days of 
care to adults, children and the newborn, compared with 20,000,000 days of care only ten 
years before. In terms of population, the days of care provided to adults and children per 
thousand persons increased from 1,371 days to an estimated 1,684 days over the ten-year 
period. As the average length of stay in hospital remained nearly constant at about ten days 
per patient during this time, it is clear that the increased volume of care per thousand popu- 
lation was caused by an increase in the rate of admission to hospital. Estimated admis- 
sions per thousand population increased from 115 in 1948 to 147 in 1958. Taking multiple 
admissions of the same patient into consideration, it has been estimated that about one of 
every nine persons was admitted at least once in 1958, compared with one of 12 persons 
only ten years earlier. 


Beds.—A very considerable increase in hospital bed capacity was necessary to make 
possible the higher volume of care now being provided. From 1948 to 1958, acute treatment 
tated bed capacity increased by more than 50 p.c. from about 54,000 to 82,000 beds, while 
the bed-population ratio moved up from 4.2 to 4.8 rated beds per thousand population. 
The estimated number of chronic-convalescent beds* available more than doubled from 
6,700 to 15,000 beds at the end of 1958. The federal Hospital Construction Grant intro- 
duced in 1948 has played a major role in stimulating hospital construction, with nearly 
50,000 active treatment beds, 8,000 chronic beds, and many other types of beds and special 
facilities built or under construction by the end of the year 1959. The rapid moderniza- 
tion of Canada’s hospital plant is illustrated by the fact that about 45 p.c. of existing bed 
capacity in general and allied special hospitals has been built during the past ten or eleven 
years. Nevertheless, even though the over-all ratio had reached 5.7 beds per thousand 
population at the end of 1958, rapid population growth constantly threatens to outstrip 
bed expansion in a number of provinces. 


Personnel.—The growth of hospital personnel in the postwar “full employment”’ 
period has been remarkable in view of the strong competition from other forms of employ- 
ment. Since 1948, hospital employees in all types of hospitals increased by 88 p.c., from 
95,000 to 180,000 in 1958. Hospital employees represented about 2 p.c. of the total civilian 
labour force in 1948, 2.5 p.c. in 1953, and 3.0 p.c. in 1958. Factors affecting the increase 


* Exclusive of mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and federal hospitals. 
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of hospital personnel include increases in hospital plant and beds and the volume of 
patients under care, a progressive reduction of the hospital work-week, and technological 
changes that have increased the quantity of service rendered to each patient per patient 
day. Professional and technical personnel to operate the various special services such as 
clinical laboratories, radiology, electrocardiography, physiotherapy, and so on, have 
become increasingly significant and essential; even in the nursing group the average number 
of graduate nurses per hundred patients under care daily rose from 28 to 38 in the period 
between 1948 and 1958. 


Cost of Hospital Care 


Both the volume of service rendered (as measured by days of care) and the physical 
plant (as measured by beds) of general and allied special hospitals have increased by 
slightly more than 50 p.c. between the years 1948 and 1958. By contrast, annual net 
operating and capital expenditures have risen by more than 200 p.c. since 1948. 


Operating Expenditures.—In 1958, non-federal general and allied special hospitals 
(exclusive of private hospitals) expended approximately $450,000,000 on current opera- 
tions, a ten-year increase of 246 p.c. Over this period, the national average cost per patient 
day for adults and children increased from $7.62 to $17.24, and the national average per 
capita cost from $10.19 to $26.51. 


The rise in total operating costs since 1948 may be viewed as the composite result of 
a number of factors which can be summed up in four groups: economic inflation, total 
population increase, increased utilization of hospitals per unit of population, and increased 
quality and quantity of service per patient day. The relative influence of each factor may 
be gauged by recalculating the 1958 estimated expenditures as if the value of the dollar, 
total population, and the rate of hospital utilization by that population had remained 
unchanged throughout the period of comparison. On this basis it has been estimated 
that general price inflation was responsible for more than two-fifths of the aggregate 
increase, population growth for about one-quarter, ‘internal’ factors intrinsic to hospital 
operation for one-quarter, and increasing utilization rates (days of care per thousand 
population) for about one-fifteenth. 


With regard to ‘internal’ factors in hospital operation, the greatly increased number of 
hospital personnel required has tended to make salary levels rise more rapidly than average 
industrial wages and salaries, thus reducing a long-standing lag. The payroll component of 
operating expenditures in general and allied special hospitals rose from 48 p.c. of total 
payrolls in 1948 to 61 p.c. in 1958. 


Capital Costs and Construction Grants.—Hospitals represent a major investment 
in land, buildings and equipment and form an important segment of Canada’s ‘social’ 
capital; total valuation is broadly estimated as in excess of $1,500,000,000. Annual 
construction expenditures reached an estimated $125,000,000 in the year 1958. For active 
treatment beds, the estimated average cost per active treatment bed under construction or 
completed during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 was $19,600, approximately double the 
average cost of construction per bed ten years earlier. Inflation, of course, has been a 
major factor in the higher costs of construction but the changing nature of the facilities 
being constructed has also been significant. Whereas ten years ago emphasis was placed 
on development of small hospitals (relatively low in cost) in rural areas, efforts in recent 
years have been focussed on the enlargement of existing institutions in urban areas and 
the development of highly specialized facilities as well as on increasing the number of 
patient beds. 


For capital funds, voluntary hospitals have in the past depended primarily on the 
benevolence of private groups and individuals, municipal hospitals have been dependent 
on local taxes, while provincial and federal funds were allocated originally in large part to 
construction of certain special hospitals operated by these governments. The growing 
necessity of stimulating and controlling construction of facilities in accordance with social ~ 
needs led several provinces to introduce capital grants, beginning with Saskatchewan in 
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1944. These were followed by the federal Hospital Construction Grant in 1948 and its 
expansion in 1958. The development of provincial hospital insurance schemes has brought 
about further provincial assistance in some provinces towards capital, interest and de- 
preciation costs. 


The federal Hospital Construction Grant Program was launched in 1948 with an 
allocation of $13,000,000 a year for project grants to be distributed among the provinces 
on a population basis. In the fiscal year 1959-60, following several changes through the 
years, a total of $25,781,000 was available, including $17,367,000 as the annual allocation 
for new construction, plus $8,413,000 re-voted for projects begun but not completed in 
previous years. Under a revised program, effective since 1958, the Federal Government 
may contribute up to $2,000 for each approved active treatment, chronic-convalescent, 
mental or tuberculosis bed, every three new bassinets, and for each 300 sq. feet of interior 
floor space of a community health centre or hospital training facilities. Further payments 
of $750 a bed are available for the construction of nurses’ residence beds, and for interns’ 
quarters in hospitals. Assistance is provided also for major renovation or alterations to 
existing facilities. In each instance, the federal grant may not exceed one-third of the 
total cost of the construction project, and in all cases the province is required to at least 
match the federal grant. 


Development of Hospital Insurance 


Until very recent years, the bulk of hospital revenues to meet operating costs was 
derived from direct payments by patients and their families at the time of hospitalized 
illness. As costs began to increase (with corresponding increases in difficulty of payment 
by patients and collections by hospitals) voluntary and commercial organizations estab- 
lished prepayment plans providing for payment from pooled funds set up through regular 
contributions by participants. These methods helped to lift the financial burden from the 
insured patient and to stabilize hospital revenues but, despite tremendous growth, failed 
to protect substantial elements of the population and to fully meet hospital needs during a 
period of rapidly rising costs. 


Maintenance Grants.—Government financial assistance towards hospital operating 
costs dates from the nineteenth century when local governments were responsible for indigent 
care under the “Poor Law” tradition. Provincial governments became involved initially 
on behalf of indigents resident in municipally unorganized territory, and in cases of 
prolonged illnesses such as mental illness and tuberculosis for which relatively few persons 
could pay full costs over a long period. In time, various provincial governments began to 
subsidize hospital care for other specific diseases, to assist directly in paying the costs of 
care for various indigent groups, and to provide regular maintenance grants to hospitals. 


Municipal Prepayment Plans.—Tax-supported hospital insurance schemes began 
in Canada as a device to supply hospital services in certain sparsely populated rural areas. 
_As far back as 1916 in Saskatchewan and 1919 in Alberta, provincial legislation authorized 
the formation of inter-municipal hospital districts for the construction and operation of 
local hospitals; some municipalities commenced immediately to prepay hospital care for 
resident ratepayers and their dependants, through funds derived from property taxes. 
Eventually, a number of districts permitted voluntary participation by non-ratepayers 
through payment of a personal tax for the purchase of “hospital service tickets”. By 1946 
these local plans served substantial segments of the rural population of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 


Newfoundland.—Until the middle 1930’s Newfoundland was almost totally lacking 
hospital services for a large proportion of the island’s dispersed population. In 1934, the 
Cottage Hospital Plan, a combined program of hospital construction and prepaid medical 
and hospital care, was commenced for outlying areas. Under the Plan, prepayment of 
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small annual fees by subscribers in cottage hospital districts entitled beneficiaries to out- 
patient diagnosis and treatment, home visits by the doctor and public ward care in the 
local hospital or the St. John’s General Hospital; residual costs of the government-operated 
hospitals were met from general tax revenues. By 1958, about one-third of the province’s 
population was covered for a comprehensive range of health services, and about one-half 
for hospital care under the Cottage Hospital Plan. In addition, the provincial government 
supplied free medical and hospital care for indigent persons throughout the province, and 
in 1957 introduced a program of out-patient diagnostic services and public ward hospital 
care for children under 16 years of age. In 1958, medical and surgical care in hospital was 
added to the children’s program. 


Saskatchewan.—Interest in the development of publicly financed province-wide 
hospital insurance schemes, indicated in the 1930’s by health insurance legislation enacted 
(but not put into effect) by Alberta in 1935 and British Columbia in 1936, was renewed in 
the early postwar period. Saskatchewan became the first province to adopt a universal 
coverage hospital care prepayment plan. Under the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
enacted in 1946 and implemented on Jan. 1, 1947, municipal plans were replaced by a 
province-wide scheme financed partly through compulsory personal premiums collected by 
arrangement with the municipalities, partly through one-third of the proceeds of a 3-p.c. 
provincial sales tax, and partly from provincial general revenues. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia followed Saskatchewan in 1949 with the 
development of a universal coverage prepayment program financed through premiums 
collected primarily through a payroll deduction system with rates designed to pay nearly 
the full cost of the program. Co-insurance charges, payable by the patient at the time of 
service, were introduced in 1951. Factors such as collection difficulties and the high 
mobility of the labour force brought about the abolition of premiums in 1954. Provision 
was made for financing from general revenues, and for this purpose the provincial retail 
sales tax was increased from 3 p.c. to 5 p.c. 


Alberta.—Provincial action in Alberta was more gradual and evolved directly from 
experience with municipally operated programs. Assistance to municipalities was preceded 
by several special programs such as hospital care for poliomyelitis patients in 1938, hospital 
care for cancer diagnosis in 19438, free public ward care for maternity patients in 1944, anda 
provincial program of health services for selected categories of public assistance recipients 
in 1947. The province introduced grants-in-aid of municipal prepayment plans for public 
ward care in 1950; three years later the grants were extended to include ‘extra’ or special 
services. By 1957, municipal prepayment districts encompassed approximately 75 p.c. 
of the population of the province. This scheme provided for a three-way division of 
costs among the patient, the municipality and the provincial health department. The 
patient was charged $1 a day for public ward care and up to $1 a day for special services, 


with residual costs shared by the municipality through a compulsory levy on real property — 


and by the province which paid 50 or 60 p.c. of the remainder, as well as statutory grants 
to hospitals and payments under the special provincial programs. Alberta introduced 
a new system of province-wide coverage on Apr. 1, 1958. 


Recent Developments.—Federal hospital insurance legislation stimulated the 
further development of provincial hospital insurance schemes. British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba (with a completely new scheme) and Newfoundland (with new 
province-wide coverage), entered the federal-provincial cost-sharing arrangements on 
July 1, 1958. Ontario and Nova Scotia commenced provincial hospital insurance schemes 
on Jan, 1, 1959, New Brunswick on July 1, 1959 and Prince Edward Island on Oct. 1, 1959. 
It is anticipated that programs in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon will begin 


sometime during 1960, and Quebec has indicated that steps are under way to implement — 


a program in that province. 


ia: 
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Federal Legislation and Provincial Programs 


Efforts directed toward the development of a nation-wide plan for hospital insurance 
have been based on the grant-in-aid approach, rather than on a federally administered 
program involving an amendment to the British North America Act. The first federal 
move was made in 1942 when a special inquiry committee to study health insurance was 
established. After preparing an exhaustive report and drafting legislation, the committee 
presented its report to Parliament. In 1945 the Federal Government presented the first 
concrete proposals for a comprehensive nation-wide health insurance program to the 
Federal-Provincial Post-War Conference on Reconstruction, to be introduced in stages as 
an integral part of a broader proposal for federal-provincial co-operation. The proposals 
included (a) general practitioner services, hospital care and visiting nursing services, as a 
first stage; and (b) other services, including specialist services, laboratory and radiological 
services, dental care, drugs, etc., at successive later stages. They also included an offer to 
make available to the provinces a number of grants to strengthen and expand health ser- 
vices. When the conference failed to reach agreement on broader fiscal proposals, the health 
proposals were not pursued further at that time. 


In 1948, the Federal Government established a system of national health grants, which 
included a grant for hospital construction. Other grants, some of which gave assistance to 
hospital services, were for health surveys, professional training, public health research, 
general public health, mental health, tuberculosis control, cancer control, crippled children 
and venereal disease control. In 1953, grants for child and maternal health, laboratory and 
radiological services and medical rehabilitation were added. In introducing this program 
in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister described the grants as “‘being fundamental 
prerequisites of a nation-wide system of health insurance”. 


At the Federal-Provincial Conference of 1955, a request that consideration of health 
insurance be included on the agenda came from some of the provinces. Early in 1956, the 
Prime Minister offered a federal program of technical support and financial assistance to 
provincially administered programs covering hospital care and diagnostic services. Under 
the terms of the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, implementation 
of federal assistance was authorized as soon as a majority of the ten provinces, containing 
a majority of the population of Canada, had agreed to participate. In the following year, 
the Act was amended to delete the limiting provision for commencement, so that the five 
provinces that were prepared to begin could participate in the joint program starting on 
July 1, 1958. Since then, as already mentioned, four additional provinces have inaugurated 
programs and joined the federal-provincial arrangements. 


Basic Features.—The federal-provincial hospital insurance program is essentially a 
cost-sharing arrangement designed to provide an orderly prepayment method of meeting 
_ the basic costs of care in general and allied special hospitals for all residents of the country. 


In order to participate in the program, a province is required to make insured services 
available to all residents of the province under uniform terms and conditions. Insured 
Services must include specified in-patient services including diagnostic services and, on an 
optional basis, may include hospital out-patient services. The provinces must undertake 
to maintain adequate standards of hospital care, to make payments to hospitals on a clearly 
defined basis, and to maintain adequate records and accounts. In general, however, al- 
_ though the basic content of the program is defined in the federal Act and Regulations, each 
province decides the form of its own program, including such important aspects as methods 
of financing the provincial share of costs, details of eligibility for benefits, inclusion of 
“deterrent” authorized charges to the patient, the pattern of provincial administration, 
and inclusion of additional benefits and payment of costs not shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment. To provide assurance that provincial arrangements are adequate for control of 
quality of care and utilization, and for financial control, each participating province must 
submit a detailed scheme of administration for federal approval as part of the federal- 
provincial agreement. The agreements are the instruments through which contractual 
arrangements are made for the payment of federal contributions. 
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Under federal legislation and regulations, and the contractual agreements, federal 
financial assistance is given towards the shareable costs of insured in-patient and out- 
patient services. Excluded from shareable costs are the costs of care for patients in tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, mental hospitals and custodial institutions such as homes for the aged, 
and capital costs including interest on debt and depreciation allowances. Revenues from 
services provided to uninsured persons and to insured persons otherwise covered by legisla- 
tion such as provincial workmen’s compensation laws, deterrent ‘co-insurance’ charges, and 
a number of other items are deducted. In addition, the Federal Government does not share 
the costs of provincial administration of hospital insurance. 


The total available amount of the federal contribution towards shareable costs is a 
direct function of actual operating costs in general and allied special hospitals, which makes 
it an ‘open-end’ grant without any ceiling. When all provinces are participating, the aggre- 
gate federal amount available for all provinces and territories will represent 50 p.c. of 
the national shareable cost of insured in-patient services made up of shareable costs in ten 
provinces and two territories, but the actual percentages payable in each participating pro- 
vince will vary from one province to another. Under the formula laid down by the Act, the 
annual federal contribution for any participating province is the aggregate for that year 
of 25 p.c. of the national per capita shareable cost of in-patient services (actual costs in 
participating provinces plus estimated costs in non-participating provinces), plus 25 p.c. 
of the per capita shareable cost in the province (costs of insured services less deductions for 
authorized charges to patients), multiplied by the average covered population in the pro- 
vince throughout the year. If a province elects to provide a range of out-patient services, 
an additional federal contribution is made towards the cost of these services in the same 
proportion as for in-patient services. Under this method, the Federal Government provides 
higher per capita assistance to provinces where costs are higher than the national average, 
but pays more than 50 p.c. of provincial costs to provinces where costs are lower than the 
national average. Thus, for the year 1959, preliminary estimates indicate that the federal 
share may vary from 48 p.c. to 62 p.c. of shareable costs because of differences from pro- 
vince to province in the per capita cost of care. 


Further federal assistance is available through the National Health Grant Program as 
well as through the technical and consultant services provided by the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. In addition to the Hospital Construction Grant for capital 
development, and the Tuberculosis Control and Mental Health Grants which support 
projects for expansion of services in these areas, other health grants may be used for hospital 
research projects, professional training of hospital personnel, and the establishment of 
provincial technical and consultant services to assist hospitals. These additional sources 
of assistance reflect the view that attention should be directed toward improving the 
quality of hospital care. 


Methods of Financing.—Hospital insurance distributes the cost of insured services 
over practically all income earners. With regard to the federal share of the cost, this is 
accomplished through general revenue financing and the existing federal tax structure. 
The method by which a provincial hospital insurance plan raises the money to finance its 
share is entirely a provincial matter, and the diversity of local conditions has called for a 
variety of arrangements ranging from complete general revenue financing to a complete 
contributory system. 


Four provinces—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia—finance 
their programs in a variety of ways through the general tax system. Nova Scotia has a 
3-p.c. hospital tax which is levied as a general sales tax on retail purchases to assist in the 
financing of the program. British Columbia finances its program mainly from general 
revenues, with some costs being met by co-insurance charges made by patients at the time 
of hospitalization. In Alberta, some funds are obtained from municipal tax revenues (37 
mills in 1959) and some from co-insurance charges, but the bulk of the revenue is provided 
from provincial general revenues. Newfoundland finances its hospital services plan entirely 
from general revenues. 
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Five provinces—Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island—have introduced contributory personal premiums with a multi-rate struc- 
ture for single persons and families as the principal method of financing the provincial share 
of hospital insurance costs. Annual premium rates in the year 1959 (or for some provinces 
beginning in 1960) for single persons were: Saskatchewan, $17.50; Manitoba, $24.60; 
Ontario and New Brunswick, $25.20; and Prince Edward Island, $24. For families the 
rates were: Saskatchewan, family maximum of $35; Manitoba, $49.20; Ontario and New 
Brunswick, $50.40; and Prince Edward Island, $48. Premiums are collected through a 
combination of compulsory payroll deduction and compulsory collection by municipalities 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick; through compulsory payroll deduction plus voluntary 
enrolment in Ontario and Prince Edward Island; and through compulsory payments to 
municipal or provincial offices in Saskatchewan. General provincial revenues are used to 
supplement this revenue to the extent necessary. 


Population Coverage and Eligibility.—The estimated total population coverage in 
nine participating provinces at the end of the year 1959 was 11,900,000 persons, or about 
95 p.c. of the combined population of these provinces. In accordance with the terms of the 
federal Act, insured services in each participating province must be uniformly available to 
all residents of the province. The basic objective is universal coverage, but conditions of 
eligibility for benefits vary from one province to another. 


In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, where the programs 
are financed in a variety of ways through the general tax system, residence in the province 
is the determining factor in eligibility. All residents of these provinces, apart from a few 
persons covered under other specified federal or provincial programs, are entitled auto- 
matically to hospital insurance coverage. Entitlement is immediate without any waiting 
period in Alberta and Newfoundland; in British Columbia and Nova Scotia automatic 
entitlement follows completion of three consecutive months permanent residence in the 
province. No distinction exists between indigents, public assistance recipients and other 
beneficiaries in these provinces. Coverage is automatic, compulsory and universal. 


In Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
eligibility for benefits is dependent upon payment of a premium as well as upon residence 
requirements. Participation through payment of premiums is compulsory for all residents 
able to pay in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick. In Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island, participation is compulsory for residents employed by firms with 15 or 
more employees, and three or more employees, respectively; enrolment of other residents is 
on a voluntary basis. The waiting period for benefits following establishment of permanent 
residence in the province is three months in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and one month in Manitoba. 


In the five premium-paying provinces, special provision exists to extend coverage to 
indigents and public assistance recipients. In Saskatchewan, Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island, the provincial government pays premiums on behalf of recipients of provincial 
public assistance and their dependants; in Manitoba and New Brunswick the specified 
classes of provincial public assistance recipients are covered automatically without premium 
payments on their behalf. In most cases, the municipalities are responsible for the payment 
of premiums on behalf of local relief recipients and other indigent residents not receiving 
provincial public assistance, or alternatively for payment of per diem rates established by 
the provincial authority where coverage is not provided. The Federal Government pays 
premiums on behalf of indigent Indians and of war veterans allowance recipients and their 
dependants. 


In addition to persons voluntarily excluded in Ontario and Prince Edward Island, other 
persons excluded from the schemes in all provinces include inmates of federal peniten- 
tiaries, members of the Armed Forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, transients, 
visitors and other persons lacking residence qualifications. 
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Benefits.—Basic in-patient benefits are similar in each of the provinces. They in- 
clude accommodation and meals at the standard ward level, necessary nursing service, 
laboratory, radiological and other diagnostic procedures together with the necessary inter- 
pretations, specified drugs and biologicals where administered in hospital, use of operating 
room, case room and anaesthetic facilities including necessary equipment and supplies, 
routine surgical supplies, use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities, and services 
rendered by personnel employed by the hospital except for certain services provided by 
physicians. Benefits do not include the services of doctors or nurses not employed by 
hospitals, extra charges for private and semi-private accommodation, or drugs excluded 
by the provincial authority. / 

Out-patient hospital benefits, allowable on an optional basis under federal legislation 
as a means of reducing in-patient admissions for diagnostic purposes, have been adopted in 
widely varying degree by provincial hospital insurance schemes. Only the four Atlantic 
Provinces provide comprehensive benefits involving laboratory and radiological diagnostic 
procedures and interpretations (all types in Newfoundland and specified types in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island); use of radiotherapy and physiother- 
apy facilities (except for exclusion of radiotherapy facilities in New Brunswick); emer- 
gency out-patient care including staff services, use of facilities and drugs (except in New- 
foundland); and, generally, designated services rendered by persons receiving remunera- 
tion from the hospital. Elsewhere, diagnostic services other than those required for em- 
ergency out-patient care are excluded, with the exception of tissue pathological examina- 
tions, provincial laboratory tests and cancer clinic services in Saskatchewan, and diagnosis 
for minor surgical procedures in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Emergency out-patient 
care following an accident is a benefit in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario; Manitoba and Saskatchewan also include out-patient services for minor surgical 
procedures, and Manitoba includes electro-shock therapy. Alberta is the only province 
without any out-patient benefits generally available, although for the specific group of 
provincial public assistance recipients it provides the most comprehensive range of out- 
patient benefits in Canada as part of the provincial hospital insurance scheme. * 


Benefits for care provided in out-of-province hospitals also vary between provinces. 
In most instances they are available only for persons retaining coverage who have moved 
to another province, or for emergency care of residents temporarily absent from the home 
province; some provincial schemes permit referrals to out-of-province hospitals for special 
care that cannot be provided in their own. Most of them place a limit on the length of 
stay allowed in out-of-province hospitals. 


No other specific limit is placed on the duration of hospital care. The criterion applied 
is the opinion of the attending physician as to whether continued hospital care is a medical 
necessity. From the outset in most provinces, benefits have applied to both acute and 
chronic conditions requiring hospitalization. All schemes require regular reports on each 
patient to substantiate that admission is medically necessary. 


Participating Hospitals.—The federal Act provides for inclusion of acute and 
chronic care hospitals and other ‘special facilities’ rendering insured services, but specifi- 
cally excludes mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria and custodial facilities from the 
federally shared program. For an institution to qualify as a participating hospital, it must 
be licensed, approved or designated by the provincial hospital insurance authority and 
listed in an appendix to the federal-provincial agreement. Generally, all public general 
hospitals have been approved for inclusion in the hospital insurance system, but varia- 
tions among provinces exist with regard to certain classes of special hospitals, chronic 
hospitals, private hospitals and nursing homes. 


Ontario and Prince Edward Island are the only provinces to include tuberculosis 
sanatoria and mental hospitals in the provincial hospital insurance scheme; in other pro- 
vinces separate provisions cover care provided in these classes of hospitals. Costs are paid 
by the provinces (in some cases there are contributions by municipalities or patients) 


_ * These public assistance benefits are not shareable under federal legislation, since the benefits are not 
universally available. 
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with the exception of federal assistance under the Tuberculosis Control Grant and Mental 
Health Grant. All nine provincial insurance programs, however, cover psychiatric and 
tuberculosis care provided in general hospitals, and these costs are shared by the Federal 
Government under the insurance program. 


Inclusion of chronic and convalescent hospital care in the insurance program is per- 
mitted under federal legislation. Prior to 1958, chronic care hospitals were not covered by 
the schemes in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, although 
many chronic patients obtained prepaid care in acute treatment hospitals. On July 1, 
1958, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Newfoundland approved certain chronic facilities for 
participation in the program. Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
_ Island also included chronic and convalescent facilities when their schemes began in 1959, 
Alberta added chronic hospitals to its system on Apr. 1, 1959, and British Columbia has 
indicated plans to extend its program in this area in 1960. 


Selected private hospitals providing active treatment care have been approved for 
payment on a contract basis in some provinces. Ontario has entered the field of nursing 
home care by approving selected nursing homes for the provision of benefits on an annually 
renewable basis. Alberta has also made provision for payment of nursing home care in 
the provincial program. 


Federal hospitals for Indians, Eskimos, sick mariners and war veterans have been 
included by all nine participating provinces, mainly for general care. 


Payments to Hospitals.—Although the bulk of payments to hospitals is now made 
_ by provincial hospital insurance schemes on behalf of insured beneficiaries, insured patients 
may be charged for non-insured services at the time of receiving hospital care, and in two 
provinces must pay deterrent co-insurance charges for insured services. In addition, of 
course, patients lacking insurance coverage and third parties such as workmen’s com- 
pensation boards pay all-inclusive rates for insured services provided by the hospital, but 
not covered by the hospital insurance scheme. 


Differential charges for private and semi-private accommodation are controlled by 
the provincial hospital insurance authorities. In Saskatchewan, Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, hospitals are allowed to retain 50 p.c. of the differential and in British 
Columbia 40 p.c. for their own purposes. In Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, all revenues from such differential charges are deducted from 
hospital expenses prior to calculation of provincial payments on behalf of insured persons. 
Charges for non-benefit out-patient services are not controlled by hospital insurance 
authorities, except in Alberta. Out-patient revenues, however, are deducted from hospital 
budgets before provincial payments are calculated. 


Co-insurance charges, payable by the patient at the time of service and deductible 
from provincial payments to hospitals, are authorized only in British Columbia and Alberta. 
In British Columbia, except for public assistance recipients and newborn infants, there is a 
charge of $1 per day for in-patient service and $2 for emergency out-patient care. In 
Alberta, daily authorized co-insurance charges for in-patient care, payable by the patient, 
vary between $1.50 and $2 per day depending on the size and type of the hospital; for 
newborn infants the charge is $1 per day. The Alberta government pays co-insurance 
charges on behalf of provincial public assistance recipients, juvenile arthritis patients, 
cancer patients hospitalized for diagnosis up to seven days, poliomyelitis patients and 
maternity patients and newborn infants up to twelve days. 

Provincial payments to hospitals for insured services involve a budget review system 
in eight of the nine participating provinces. Individual hospitals submit budgets at the 
beginning of the year, and the insurance authority may disapprove items. Rates of pay- 
ment based on approved budgets are calculated and paid to the hospitals in a variety of 
ways in the different provinces. Rates of payment may be adjusted or renegotiated at any 
time during the course of the year. At the end of the year, rates are reviewed in conjunc- 
tion with the audited financial statements of hospitals and, if necessary, retroactive ad- 
justments are made. 
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In Alberta, provincial payments to the hospitals are based on costs actually incurred 
in the previous year, rather than on approved budgets for the current year. The annual 
residual operating costs for the prior year are determined by deducting all revenues from 
co-insurance charges, non-insured services and uninsured patients from the total operating 
costs of the hospital. Current payments on account are not affected by current occupancy 
or costs but are subject to a maximum ceiling amount fixed by Ministerial Order. Fol- 
lowing a year-end review of the audited cost of the current year’s operations, retroactive 
adjustments may be made to cover approved increases in current residual costs over the 
previous year. 


The Federal Government shares hospital expenses approved as the basis for provincial 
payments to hospitals for insured services detailed in the federal hospital insurance regu- 
lations. These shareable costs include replacement of equipment, but exclude depreciation 
of buildings and interest charges. Nevertheless, several provinces have accepted varying 
degrees of responsibility for capital debt in both new and existing facilities as part of their 
hospital insurance payment provisions. As indicated earlier, all provinces participate in 
the matching federal-provincial Hospital Construction Grant which assists new con- 
struction. 


Administration.—The administrative framework of the federal-provincial hospital 
insurance program is outlined in federal and provincial legislation and regulations, and is 
detailed in the ‘‘scheme for administration” attached to the federal-provincial agreements. 


At the federal level, the hospital insurance agreements are administered by the Princi- 
pal Medical Officer, Health Insurance, under the general direction of the Director of 
Health Services in the Health Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Financial aspects are handled in co-operation with the Department of Finance and its audi- 
tors, and with the Research and Statistics Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare which is responsible for cost estimates and the calculation of final shareable 
costs. Service and policy aspects are administered in collaboration with the technical and 
consultant services available in the Health Branch, as well as consultant services from the 
Research and Statistics Division and the Legal Division. 


The pattern of administration at the provincial level varies from province to province. 
In Saskatchewan and Newfoundland the hospital insurance administration is part of the 
Department of Health, with the Deputy Ministers of Health as the responsible officers. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, too, the director of hospital insurance operates within 
the Department of Health, but reports directly to the Minister. The other five provinces, 
however, with newer programs, have been influenced strongly by the Blue Cross tradition; 
in each case a hospital services commission has been set up separately from the health 
department and reports directly to the Minister of Health. 


Section 2.—Health Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as the central statistical agency for Canada, 
collects, analyses and publishes statistics on health matters, and serves as a source of 
information for special inquiries on such subjects. 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period. As compared with these 
records, other national health statistics are still in an early stage of development. So far, 
the only source of information on general illness, health services and personal expenditure 
for health care is the Canadian Sickness Survey of 1950-51. Other projects deal with specific 
health problems or selected groups of the population, such as Civil Service illness and the 
activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses. Much statistical information is also available 
from provincial and other health sources. 
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Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 249-252; 
_ those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases in 
Subsection 2. A brief outline of the scope and methods of the Sickness Survey of 1950-51 
is given in the 1955 Year Book and some of the results are published in the 1955, 1956 and 
1957-58 editions. Details are available in bulletin form (Catalogue Nos. 82-501 to 82-511). 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


The inception, on July 1, 1958 and subsequently, of publicly administered insurance 
plans for general hospital care (see pp. 283-290) is likely to have profound effects upon 
Canadian hospital statistics; such effects are not, of course, apparent in the records for 
1958 which follow. 


In 1958 there were 1,402 hospitals known to be in operation in Canada; their bed 
capacity (not including bassinets for the newborn) was 183,405. Of the total number of 
institutions, 101 did not submit movement-of-patient data and somewhat larger numbers 
failed to report information such as personnel, facilities and finances. 


Two methods of hospital classification have been used in the tables of this Subsection: 
one based on admission policy, i.e., public, private or federal; and the other based on type 
of service provided, i.e., general, allied special, mental or tuberculosis. Both bases of clas- 
sification are combined in Tables 1 and 2, which show the number of hospitals of each type 
and their bed capacities, distributed provincially. In 1958 nearly three of every four in- 
stitutions recognized by provincial authorities as hospitals were general hospitals, that is, 
hospitals either devoted primarily to the active treatment of a wide range of illnesses or 
having an active treatment unit. Such hospitals accounted for at least two of every three 
hospitals in each province except Quebec, where the ratio was about one in two. As might 
be expected, the ranking of the provinces in terms of population corresponds closely with 
their order in number of hospital beds, but not with their rank in number of hospitals. 
Saskatchewan has many small hospitals and, in 1958, was second to Ontario in number of 
general hospitals. Bed capacity per 10,000 population was highest in Prince Edward 
Island, the Prairie Provinces and the Territories (all over 100.0). Except for Newfound- 
land’s 71.1, capacity per 10,000 population ranged between 84.8 and 98.2 in the other 
provinces. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: H ospital Statistics, Vols. Iand II (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-202 and 83-203); Mental Health Statistics (Catalogue No. 83-204) and Financial Supplement (No, 83-205); 
Tuberculosis Statistics (No. 83-206) and Financial Supplement (No. 83-207). 


1.—Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, by Province, 1958 
SSS EE 


Province and Type of Service General Mental! abe Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 

ULSUIY G42 ae eae Ge 5 5 aM ie 46 1 2 3 52 
LEARINUEA IIe Seay et eats ce gm Ae 1 — _ — 1 
‘TOGWTSH ES care hice e he een Sees oe aa ~~ — _ os —_ 

Prince Edward Island— 

(TL DUNO eS ele ae HE ae AP Sa EPID ote ee 8 2 1! 1 12 
PLEIN a See ERE ee a _— — — — 

(le Ile ee te ie an —_ — —_ — — 
Nova Scotia— 

TSI, 2 see dU eg ee 43 14 4 4 65 

ee a ke ial iS Saas bg sae aia A 2 — — 2 

A AUR RE, oe. alas Meese ae Oe 6 — — 1 7 
New Brunswick— 

WRC NEE Ns an fc hin cicvc averhvwlne sie ao Sa hk 33 2 5 4 44 
EOE Oe PGE... Ai. ccs de ee less ccbee. — —_ _ — _— 
EER ae es ee 4 _ — — 4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 292. 
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1.—Hospitals (Public, Privateand Federal) Operating in Canada, by Province, 1958—concluded 


Province and Type of Service 


BUDO ere tos eee aie 


Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
PUIG Ac tac ete Lee neds ee eae 


General 


No. 


Mental! 


No. 


Tuber- 
culosis? 


Other 


woont 


Total 


i 


1 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental units in general hospitals. 
hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 


2 Tuberculosis 


2.—Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, 
by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


(Excluding bassinets) 


General Mental 
Toe and ee io 
ype of Service 10,00 10, 
Beds Popu- Beds Popu- 
lation! lation! 
No No. No No. 
Newfoundland— 
Publiceeccee. cee 1, 824 41.6 650 14.8 
Privates. Bie Coes 4 0.1 —_— _— 
Federal! fe. ae _— — — — 
Prince Edward Island— 
uUblicns eee 659 65.9 450 45.0 
Private: sees ae — = = = 
Kederal . Wasi. neon _ — — a 
Nova Scotia— 
510 ae See ee ole 44.7 2,682 37.8 
Privatel ere k ee wan 16 0.2 — — 
Bederalsy Ak eos See 790 nal — — 


‘Based on population as at June 1, 1958. 


Tuberculosis 

Per 
10,000 
Beds aus 
lation! 

No. No. 
550 12.6 
110 11.0 
764 10.8 


Other 

Per 
10,000 
Bed Pons 
lation! 

No. No. 
92 oi, 
Sul el 
149 al 
7 0.1 


Totals 

a 
, 000 
Beds Paves 
lation! 

No. No. 
3,116 wae 
0.1 
250) 125.0 
6, 767 95.3 
16 0.2 
797 Pies 
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2.—Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, 
by Province, as at Dee. 31, 1938—concluded 


General Mental Tuberculosis Other Totals 


ol) (Gk he Gn GML Ico Lois Se al eS eee) | ee ee eee 


Province and 


Type of Service Per Per Per Per Per 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Beds | Popu- | Beds | Popu- | Beds Popu- | Beds | Popu- |} Beds | Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! lation! lation! 


BDU Grea. te oe. 2,451 A2 5 T San Zoek 909 15.8 204 Silt 4,895 84.8 

HERAVUO. 6. swictesisiees’s «dc —- —- a — _ — — — — — 

MGCL ON AL cdc cciarces/sisivious sions 517 9.0 — —_— -- _ 19 0.3 536 9.3 
Quebec— 

ee Da Giey ave Mee 6 SW 20,730 42.4 | 16,482 384077 3,300 6.8 7,434 15.2 || 47,946 98.2 

UATE HEY. BY cd orctsins ara tee:s 1.4 404 0.8 — — 1,599 323 2,671 5.4 

Me ders lm caress raw coke 2 bal ono — a — o= 7 -- 2,578 One 
Ontario— 

PANGS Oo ccyies visa Bo oh 25, 880 44.6 | 18,769 32.3 | 4,144 Tale oe OS0 6.9 || 52,773 90.9 

LETHE Ng ee a ae 48 0.8 32 0.6 — — 673 122 1,484 256 

ea Ser Oe ee ee ae 3,642 6.3 — — — _ 130 0.2 Oy Ghee, 6.5 

~ Manitoba— 

127 TO) bce aie 4,266 49.0 3,057 40.9 582 6.7 545 6.3 8,950 102.9 

PETIV LOD Resist OE Farias 57 0.7 — — — — 50 0.6 107 1.2 

Heders lia. sminutsicc-c .b.. 795 9.1 —— — 414 4.8 400 4.6 1,609 18.5 
Saskatchewan— } 

PDL G is er sei ok. tareuck steve 6,076 68. 4 3,129 S0a2 662 digo 517 5.8 || 10,384 116.9 
ETUC a? cic Ad eral isco tes 14 0.2 — — — — — — 1 0.2 
He eral AG. ante usteac tere 167 1.9 — ~~ — — 47 0.5 214 2.4 

Alberta— 
WOMDLIC. {acces So cea caes We2i2 60.0 | 4,697 39.1 597 5.0 864 TOT PASS VCO) {ie ailae: 
HARI VALG. sk a0 oo SS ws 0.4 _ — — — 78 0.6 131 ipa 
ederal tas 20 eeccc ks 1,045 8.7 oo _— —_ 70 0.6 1,115 9.3 
British Columbia— 

PRU Ge tern ttee os he, 7,500 48.6 5,285 O452 413 eth 690 4.5 || 13,888 89.9 
RENAL OEE SoA Sepik. 2 5. 1,821 11.8 65 0.4 — — 170 iba 2,056 13.3 
ere] taeyte. . chicesle . 1,487 9.3 -— — 573 Sat 259 i eye 2,269 14.7 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

SIGS: Cae Re eS nae 668 202.4 oo — —- — 668 202.4 

BROYOUAGO = 628 < cisccie ire « vie, « 25 7.6 — — _ — —_ — 25 Ge 

‘ic Gl a — — —_ —_ — _ — 
Canada— 

ee 80,438 47.2 | 57,032 33.5 | 12,031 7.1 | 14,506 8.5 || 164,007 96.2 

| oe 3,141 1.8 797 0.5 — — 2,570 1.5 || 6,508 3.8 

| ee 10,964 6.4 — — 987 0.6 939 0.6 || 12,890 7.6 


1 Based on population as at June 1, 1958. 


: Movement of Patients and Patient-Days.—Table 3 shows the changing pattern 
of hospital utilization over the 1954-58 period. The absolute number of admissions in- 
creased by 23.6 p.c. but the ratio per 100,000 population increased by 10.8 p.c. Year-by- 
_ year gains, however, proceeded at a declining rate during the five-year period because of 
downward trends in numbers of admissions to tuberculosis sanatoria, maternity hospitals 
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and “other” hospitals (special hospitals not specified as to type of service). Concurrently 
with the 23.6 p.c. rise in admissions, patient-days increased by only 10.9 p.c., indicating a 
shorter average length of stay per patient in 1958 than in 1954. The number of patients in 
hospital at year-end per 100,000 population remained remarkably constant over the 
period—938 on Dec. 31, 1954 and 932 on Dec. 31, 1958. Despite the over-all ratio 
(in rated-capacity terms) of 16 general hospital beds to every 10 beds in mental institutions, 
there was a difference of less than 10 p.c. between the number of patients in reporting 
general hospitals (70,649) and the number in mental institutions (64,188) on Dec. 31, 1958. 


3.—Movement of Patients of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Type, 1954-58 


Type of Service and Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Pusuic HosPirats 


General— 
Efospitalssrepornbing cece eeiee No. 762 781 796 820 833 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 96.0 96.7 97.0 98.4 98.2 
IAdmISSIONS saree ee re No.| 2,205,335 | 2,394,777 | 2,548,389 | 2,675,400 | 2,764,214 
Per 100/000 population=4.-<-.- sc: se 14, 426 15,255 15, 847 16,128 16,214 
IDischarzesiancsaesa thse emacs science So 2,204,207 | 2,392,900 | 2,547,715 | 2,673,034 | 2,760,932 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ a 50,185 54,181 55, 836 58, 359 62,561 
Ber 100 000i popula tiontes. ccc te cs 328 345 347 352 367 
Chronic and Convalescent— 
iElospitalsireportinewe eee ce No. 34 46 46 §1 63 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 75.6 88.5 86.8 85.0 82.9 
INAIMMISSIONS! Mere et iter re oe cia oe ears No. 8,051 10, 821 10,323 10, 297 10,941 
Per 100 000 populations... cain. cere cee - S 53 69 64 62 64 
Discharces andirdeathshee cee access kt LY 7,900 10,577 9,748 9,980 10,902 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ = 6,500 6,939 7,402 7,898 9,131 
Per 100000 mepulationiecececseeeeeee es = 43 44 46 48 54 
Maternity— 
Hospitals meporting assassin se ee eek No 13 iy 17 12 11 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 86.7 94.4 94.4 92.3 78.6 
A CMMBSIONS! Sacre ence ole ae ete eine No. 30,528 28,936 24,715 25,695 24,114 
Per 100000ipopulationtie.-ccmenee er ene Y 200 184 154 155 141 
Discharges andudeathsy een met ane. oer ss 30,507 29 , 052 24,681 25,716 24,118 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ e 747 647 460 443 432 
Per 100,000 populations cs.s.- seme. e ie is 4 3 3 3 
Mental—? 
Hospitalsirenorting ase rmnecr ates ite No. (6) 70 uw 72 Zi 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NATMISSIONS! Sree o erate ma etic Sein ees No. 20,734 23,374 23,601 26,133 27,238 
Per 100000 populationvess sateen ace es 136 149 147 158 160 
Discharges and deaths................+08: es 18,778 21,236 22,089 24,821 26,172 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ fe 59, 985 61,264 62,590 63,318 63, 861 
Perst0000 populations sceeeeeercc ete see e 392 390 389 382 375 
Tuberculosis—3 
Hospitalsireporting eee eco eer ee No. 56 55 55 54 51 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 94.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
A dimissionsi ake) oc ee ea nae cee No 13, 256 13,445 14,075 15,075 13,352 
Per 100000ipopulation sess ences ecient S 87 86 88 91 78 
Discharges and deaths... 0... ...c00-+9e8++6s ag 16,046 16,565 16, 855 18,160 15,674 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ “s 12,122 11,432 10,928 9,657 8,371 
Persl00;000 population gies ease a. o 79 73 68 58 49 
Totals, Public Hospitals—4 
IELospitaismenontine ee om sah crete ec No. 946 983 998 1,020 1,044 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 94.4 96.3 96.4 97.5 96.8 
Atdianissions) Nia SienGi is ene eens ees INo.| > 2, 286,027 | 2..485):588)|| » 2,632), 760) | 2ar62. 2246 |e, Solaale 
Per!100,000 population). rv. 2 scits cept: 14,954 15, 833 16,372 16,651 16,728 
Discharges and deaths. .............05... 4 2,285,770 | 2,484,531 2,632,678 2,761,387 | 2,849,461 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31...........- 4 130, 552 135,813 138,211 140, 564 145, 864 
Per100/000 populations. ee cee cence eS 854 865 859 847 856 


For footnotes, see end of table,p. 296. 
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3.-—Movement of Patients of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Type, 1954-58—continued 


——————————eooaoaoq“aoooooooonononoOoOooo wx ee eooooO 
Type of Service and Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Private Hospirays 


General— 
HF ospitals reporting’: 2c: scnccce ses vide sv ces No. 62 55 65 63 55 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. -- 60.4 81.3 80.8 73.3 
PAATIINSIONS Ne cesses Sols cbs. late tame oe oe No. 33, 947 37,071 48,137 47,747 53, 139 

Per 100,000 population.................. ee) 222 236 299 288 312 
Mischarpes' and (deaths ie. .cos eres eee ne ee iy 30,553 38,081 47, 980 47, 665 52,935 
0 a Bag ay At-WECtolcos teens sf Se 529 878 eh 895 

er : populationverstepeces oes oes 3 5 5 
Mental—? 
HAOSPIGAIS TEPOTtING 2.0. cece ccasceh veces No. 2 4 4 5 5 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 80.8 80.0 ee: 62.5 
PNGIMISSIONS Hs chee cit aite osc sion eee cs No. 2,671 1,962 1,955 2,118 2,601 
sel 100,000 population b HIETOS CONIC be nae : 3 ay , 12 : a - ae ; 15 

ischarges. and deaths... «.....cccsecesees ,65 , 965 9 ‘ , 609 
ot pepep al Str Decale crc teca ac : 462 a oe is a7 

ernUG000 populationys oc. accsicnee tes 3 
Tuberculosis—? 
Erospitals reporting. ea sass ace a eee No. 1 1 1 — _ 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 _ — 
ENAUMSSIONS Hae ee rato ho cisioe eevee eal s Garr No. — 1 1 _ — 

Per 100,000 population. ................. oS a -- -- — — 
Discharges and deaths...............2000% af — 1 2 -- — 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 5 1 1 — — — 

Per.100,000 population: 2%. 36. ..40.$622.. cs -- -- — _ — 

Totals, Private Hospitals— 
Rlospitals TEPOLtiN Gas ode ste oar deareee ee oie No. 172 180 209 237 210 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 64.7 63.2 Tle 78.7 OiEO 
BNCUIIISSIONS teen aos Set eernh hoc kt ec cen No. 63,161 65, 490 74,510 TO 210 78,365 

Per 100,000 population.........2.....:0.+ is 413 417 463 453 460 
Discharges and deaths................0. 1 62,986 65,379 74,221 74,927 77,959 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ ss 3,102 3,076 3,769 4,361 4,493 

Per 100,000 population. ................. “ 20 20 23 26 26 

FEDERAL Hosprrats 
General— 
PA GeD IRS TEPOLbING c.. bo). eecaciene coecawas No. 39 36 35 35 33 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
are oer “PENS Rp SSRN onbene No. oe ra 75, 73, ao 74, rie 74, es 

er 100,000 population. ................. : 1 
IDischarges'and: deaths:.2..)0.e000s+-202 08 a 73,501 75,775 73,564 74,486 74,962 
cents in ypepital ate Desolace cs sce ss 7,837 hig pee Sa The ee 
er 100;000 population’2...0.....%.s006..: 51 
Tuberculosis—? 
Hospitals reporting....../..0scceecce wees: No. 7 7 6 6 5 

Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

en eee a6 Deets ae N 0. te be: iy oe ot 
EreLOO OOO POPUAtION) sci sie es torside o's core : 
Discharges and deaths..................0% ty 1,168 1,100 970 1,006 950 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ es 1,064 894 834 776 696 
Per 100,000 population.................. ss a 6 5 5 4 
Totals, Federal Hospitals—4 
Srompitals reporting... . ..... <0... +sasee bs No. 53 55 52 48 47 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ions ee eat a ARS eRe No. 83,512 84, ple 82, ab 1h; ee 76, re 
SretOO OVO PopulatiON srs. jer. denna sae a 546 539 
Discharges and deaths...............0005 e 83, 475 85, 208 82,829 77,927 76,488 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ s 9,791 9,161 9,132 8,713 8,477 
Per 100,000 population.................- Ma 64 58 57 53 50 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 296. 
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3.—Movement of Patients of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Type, 1954-58—concluded 


Type of Service and Item 


General— 


Hospitals reporting... ..ase ecclesia iene 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. 
EA GIN ISSIONS Secrets eyes ee eeios ci-Ta ae 
Per 100;000spopulationeer .. + <2 7. snes 
Dischargespand death sae. «+s cee aactrmec ees 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 
Per 100/000 population: cao... aecnicne see 


Chronic and Convalescent— 


EVOSpitals REDOLUIN Des sees eel we siohe ogra 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. 
FA CIIVISSIONS aoe eh se te demersal ets oe rere 
Per lO0;000 population... sscesnierites sles 
Discharges and deaths...........-22+c00: 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 
Perst00:000 populations-.yeees sooo cer 


Maternity— 


Hospitals reporting ese arecaaie ere 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. 
A dimissions!\ aressardcc eco ene ee 
Per 100,000 population. ...............6. 
Dischargesiand Geavnsineeisaee tees a ate 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 
Per 100,000 population.............c.ee0: 


Mental—? 


Efospitals reporting.< etme ctiese oe ae tee 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. 
AcInISS1ONS et See, ee ene eos ee 
Per 100;000 population... 5..<..00-0sce.s.¢ 
Discharges:andsdeaths noe creria. taunts oe 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 
Per100;000'populationsec. os dees ees 


Tuberculosis—3 


fospitalsereponbin gwen aetertrenichtata eect 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. 
Adm ISSIONSER pecs ees ou eee 
Per 100,000 population. ..............00. 
Dischargesiandideaths mance. ocmon ss 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............ 
Persl00/000 population...e-. + edcseee se 


Totals, All Hospitals—4 
Hospitals reporting..................... 


Ratio of reporting to operating hos- 
Divalent a Tos 


Admissions). oc nes coc on ae seer 
Per 100,000 population................. 
Discharges and deaths.................. 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31.......... 
Per 100,000 population................. 


1 First admissions and readmissions. 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Aut Hosprrats! 


No. 863 872 896 918 921 
pc.)  -- 93.3 95.7 
No.| 2,312,880 | 2,507,354 | 2,669,868 | 2,797,474 | 2,892, 119 
i 15, 130 972 16, 603 16, 863 16, 965 
“| 2,308,261 | 2,506,756 | 2,669,259 | 2,795,185 | 2,888,829 
‘ , 567 , 289 64,277 66, 681 70,649 
; 383 397 400 0 414 
No. 34 46 46 51 63 
p.c. 75.6 88.5 86.8 85.0 82.9 
No 8,051 10,821 10,323 10,297 10,941 
: 3 9 64 2 
i 7,900 10,577 9,748 9, 980 10,902 
i 6, 500 6,939 7,402 7,898 9,131 
i 43 4 48 54 
No. 13 17 17 12 M1 
p.c. 86.7 94.4 94.4 92.3 78.6 
No 30,528 28, 936 24,715 25, 695 24,114 
0 8 154 155 141 
30,507 29 ,052 24,681 25,716 24,118 
7 647 460 443 2 
“ 5 4 3 3 3 
No. 5 74 75 77 76 
p.c. 100.0 98.7 98.7 9 96.2 
No.| 23, 405 25, 336 25, 556 28, 251 29, 839 
. 153 161 159 170 175 
‘ 21,435 23,201 24,056 26, 886 28,781 
e 60,447 61, 656 62,976 63,745 64, 188 
395 393 392 384 377 
No. 64 63 62 60 56 
p.c 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No.| 14,238 14,235 14, 856 15, 825 14,046 
Z 93 91 92 95 
17,214 17, 666 17,827 19, 166 16, 624 
13, 187 12,327 11,762 10, 433 9,067 
‘ 86 79 7 3 53 
No. 1,171 1,218 1,259 1,305 1,301 
p.c. 88.6 89.5 92.6 93.5 93.1 


No.| 2,432,700 | 2,635,646 | 2,789,837 | 2,915,099 | 3,006,285 


15,913 16,790 17,349 17,572 17,634 
2,432,231 | 2,635,118 | 2,789,728 | 2,914,241 | 3,003,908 
143, 445 148,050 151, 112 153, 638 158,834 
938 943 940 926 932 


2 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental 


units of general hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units of general hos- 
pitals. 4 Includes other types not specified. 
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PATIENTS IN MENTAL INSTITUTIONS AND BED CAPACITY 
AS AT DEC. 31,1940 — 58 


RATE PER 
100,000 POPULATION 


425 


PATIENTS 


BED CAPACITY 


1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 [950 iSo52 1954 1956 1958 


THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS 
O 5 aS, 30 3S 40 45 


| | mf 


OO Ore brerererorererer LOI Se oe 
OO aresoneconaroonseonteonteeneeneeeneeneeens SORKIN /7 
x S SOOO SOOO 5585 SOS 
Ke acecerenes RRO X65 SKF 
OO OO DO OKO RRR RG A 


COO VOIP DNC DDD SD DOT O VV 0 aT 0 TAT TAT OT TTT TAT OTS. 
S380 xs Meee CeCe 6,6, 0, OOOO WOOO OOO O06, 


x7 
COOOOOOD OOP POPOL 
Se nn ////) | 
OOOO OOOO NO OOOO OOOO A 

QRS BORN SOROKRN GF 
Bseseceseseanarenseseserenraranseseseseseresemmemennreesesenemmmreenneeet i} 
aretececererecece, SSoKS SSS 
POLO CREEK KOS Vt LEGEND 

NEW PATIENTS eee 

oF ee ZF 
es S552 S Vi, 
weceesec ects ec tatatataes SRLS eeatates i) (7 
BRK SR IO KH IOI LL, OLD PATIENTS Vi} 
J 


sea NOT STATED 
ee S55 . es KY 
22S SS TY Li 


* EXCLUSIVE OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
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PATIENTS IN TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA AND BED CAPACITY 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


J PATIENTS 


4.—Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, by Type, 1954-58 


Type of Service and Item 


General— 
Hospitals neporting yn samerae strc. No. 
IPatientzdayis waaguat crisis ction wrebeeiehs ie 
Mental— 
Elospitalsirepochinoaacnin eae eae No. 
Patient=davycntare ater hive ere a 
Tuberculosis—? 
ELospitalspeponuin® cone ecece niceties No. 
Paihien becanystessrse cs verses hes te cs eta eres 3 
ther— 
Elosprtals reporting - -.. sence sane Hotere N 


Patient-days aie menace sieaun teeters 


Totals, Public Hospitals— 
Elospibalsimeporting..iscneack cece N 
Patient-daysy.oncct en oe oe cee ee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1954 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 


Pusuic HosprraLs 


762 781 796 820 833 
21,198,597 | 22,728,944 | 24,113,477 | 24,910,797 | 25,752,916 
73 70 71 72 71 
22,205,028 | 22,824,487 | 23,269,402 | 23,393,648 | 23,942,562 


58 55 55 54 51 
4,613,709 | 4,398,047 | 4,240,546 | 3,887,198 | 3,413,428 


O. 55 77 76 74 89 
= 3,079,836 | 3,318,501 | 3,215,216 | 3,429,547 | 4,071,029 


O. 948 983 998 1,020 1,044 
“| 51,097,170 | 53,269,979 | 54,838,641 | 55,621,190 | 57,179,935 
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4.—Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, by Type, 1954-58 


—concluded 
See 
Type of Service and Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Private Hospitats 

General— 

HVOSDIEN IS TEPOLtINe tae toe teeta ce No. 62 55 65 63 55 

[ER WITGT EXO EN Zee AS cRE ReTROGR ORI OR notte teeter aes a 232,658 233,709 366, 395 378 , 235 342,934 
Mental—! 

rOSpitals TEPOMIN Es scat soecia is oa ow cece en No. % 4 4 5 5 

Patient-days....... 61) Sige ee ees & i 105, 120 145,599 146,078 150,013 121,930 
Tuberculosis—? 

Hospitaistreporbinges sete e reas oe nc anes No. 1 1 1 — — 

| PEE ELIE CG DEN (See sro ae WD ss 365 365 34 — — 
Other— 

Etospitals reportings ese. ele eel es No. 107 120 139 169 150 

Bee La Visi Ne yo Nod os vate nak ei 763 , 439 781,189 935,408 | 1,107,701 1,176,016 
Totals, Private Hospitals— 

maoapitals reporting. <6. s5<.sscecessetee ek No. 172 180 209 237 210 

HEV ION USCA Y SIH on etebec ooh wei en eke pe 1,101,582 | 1,160,862 | 1,447,915 | 1,635,949 | 1,640,880 


FEDERAL HOspPrraLs 


General— 
BaOSMitAlS FODOLtING eG. s is acs cccce ss uccas No. 39 36 Be 35 33 
ORIBTS 1UET6 VIN ZS) ee ce 3,283,720 3,196,335 3,137,461 3,098, 808 2,986,536 
Tuberculosis—2 
Beospitals reporting. §...t Se. eccck hss y on No. 7 7 6 6 D 
LP SWATCH 0 Ea tes Ge | an Ae aoe Be es 399,077 350, 083 339,316 319,636 297,798 
Other— 
ospitalsimeportingy, a. ccce.u a eck odes. No. 7 12 11 8 9 
BERR SG OR US eet area cet kt eee tak oa 346,644 320,311 279,349 178,710 219,052 


Totals, Federal Hospitals— 
Blospitalsreporbing ties aiciess lke os one No. 


53 55 52 49 47 
OUTS Chaar DSR aS eee er eee 3,979,441 | 3,866,729 | 3,756,126 | 3,597,154 | 3,503,386 


Aut Hosprrats 


General— 
Bteepitals reporting. .......0.sccessaeceeces No. 863 872 896 918 921 
Be cot days SOS SPCC RS Tea IS Set Oa ee eee “| 24,664,975 | 26,158,988 | 27,617,333 28,387,840 | 29,082,386 
ental—! 
Piospitals reporting. 210. 6..<.l.cocssleaecc No 75 74 75 Tel 76 
OO EADS EUS 2 oi pana ee ne “| 22,310,148 | 22,970,086 | 23,415,480 | 23,543,661 24,064, 492 
Tuberculosis—2 
Rrospitals reporting. ......5-2..00.ceecsc os No. 66 63 62 60 56 
TS ee ee | Gn.) ee ee “ 5,013,151 4,748, 495 4,579,896 4,206,834 8,711,226 
ther— 
Erospitals reporting. 62.30) des... sinus... No. 169 209 226 251 248 
CELE ST Gog eR es se 4,189,919 | 4,420,001 | 4,429,973 | 4,715,958 | 5,466,097 


Totals, All Hospitals— 
Hospitals reporting..................... No. 
NE ee a = 


1,173 1,218 1,259 1,306 1,301 
56,178,193 | 58,297,570 | 60,042,682 | 60,854,293 | 62,324,201 


1 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental units of general hospitals. 2 Tuber- 
culosis hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units of general hospitals. 


Diagnoses of Patients in Mental Institutions and Tuberculosis Sanatoria.— 
Tables 5 and 6 summarize the most recent data available on diagnoses according to age and 
8ex of patients on the books of mental institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria, including 
patients in related units located in general hospitals. 
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Of the 70,311 mentally ill patients on record at Dec. 31, 1957, 65.7 p.c. had been diag- 
nosed as psychotics, 30.8 p.c. as mental defectives, alcoholics and persons otherwise affected 
by disorders of character, behaviour and intelligence, and 2.3 p.c. as psychoneurotics. 
More men than women had been institutionalized for disorders of character, behaviour and 
intelligence; the largest frequencies of both sexes occurred in the 10-19 age group and 
diminished in each age group thereafter. Similarly, more men than women (except those 
70 years of age or over) had been diagnosed as psychotic. However, in all age groups, 
nearly twice as many women as men had required hospitalization for conditions diagnosed 
as psychoneurotic. The incidence among hospitalized psychoneurotics, both male and 
female, was highest at ages 40-49. 


5.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Mental Hospitals, by Class, 
and by Age and Sex, 1957 


Nore.—Special census data available for 1957 only. Figures include patients in 79 mental hospitals and also 
patients in psychiatric and in mental units of general hospitals. 


0-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 
Diagnosis 
No No No No No. No. No No 
PSV CHOSESE nc resco Ca tiere ene exe ener eens 9 4 291 209 | 2,107 | 1,342] 4,058 3, 278 
Schizophrenia cst tose eee teeters 4 8 229 140.\ 1,716 985 | 38,146 2,392 
Manic-depressive reaction.............06: — — 13 12 98 132 249 373 
OP OlGsAg eI. Per ack aeeeitie we ismraren erates oa = a= 7 == — — —_ 
Others Oo eee Re tS 6 1 49 57 294 225 663 518 
Psychoncuroses eee ae eee nee = — 16 24 64 136 97 213 
Neurotic-depressive reaction............. = — 7 ) 20 58 80 108 
Anxiety; reactione ean eee aoe ee = = 2 2 a3 18 23 81 
Cheers >... 2. AL erred ote — 7 13 21 60 44 74 
Disorders of character, behaviour and in- 
tellivence env cations eae means 1,143 881 | 3,330 | 2,372] 2,443 | 1,880} 1,870 1,581 
AT GONMOMSITIM Rate k eee rics elon oro = = 2 aa 18 a 80 23 
Mentalidefictoncy se neste mee eee ene 1,061 830 | 3,092 | 2,154} 2,106 | 1,626) 1,504 1, 280 
(WGC ai cide MeO ee erie 82 61 236 218 819 252 286 278 
Non-psychiatric and unreported diagnoses. . 25 19 38 37 59 27 70 45 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
M F M F M. F M F 
No No No No No. No No No 
PSYCHOSES aera rat eve oer iste e ara pe har eiate 4,948 4,294 5, 122 4,391 7,937 8,140 || 24,523 21,698 
SehizophTrentameewwte cen casinos toe Dice. 2,746 2,885 Oe es 2,994 2,818 || 14, 356 11,423 
Manic-depressive reaction................ 416 539 504 608 771 1,063 2,052 Dieses 
Ofoldtaceteen cea lan Stet ee 15 Mh 62 52 2,021 2,446 2,103 2,509 
OG He Tree aire ee ears et Rh ha tc 1,146 1,003 1,691 deel 2 lod 1,814 6,012 5,034 
Psyvchoneuroses a em aoe teeta ne tee 120 218 116 211 123 253 538 1,058 
Neurotic-depressive reaction............. 40 &2 46 76 66 112 208 448 
Anixicty TeACtlony aa. sisciet oe eee eee: 21 30 17 19 9 26 96 126 
Othbery. 2.5 FAR eee ee Fs ase 59 106 54 116 48 115 234 484 
Disorders of character, behaviour and in- 
telligen compete acersrcet matters peiccheee 1, 424 1, 288 982 844 850 710 || 12,059 9,568 
ICONGHSIIS eee i ee ete cconer 103 23 91 20 1 09 873 85 
Mentalideticiencyzss. «eer cere faces 1,100 1,058 Teas; 699 641 693 || 10,261 8,252 
Other: Gh Ave rcs cone nec arcmin tae 221 207 158 1265 132 100 1,435 1,231 
Non-psychiatric and unreported diagnoses. 83 40 97 56 130 138 504 363 


‘ Includes age groups not known. 


Among patients reported as on the books of tuberculosis institutions at the end of 
1958, the peak frequency for men (1,001) occurred in the 50-59 age group, and for women 
(789) in the 20-29 age group. More men than women were listed in each age group except 
those encompassing ages 10-29. Compared with 1,001 men, only 338 women between the 
ages of 50 and 59 were carried on the books of tuberculosis sanatoria and units at Dec. 31, 
1958; in contrast, the peak frequency for women aged 20-29 (789) was closely approxi- 
mated in number by male patients (784). 
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6.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Class, 
and by Age and Sex, 1958 


4 Poo ee include patients in 82 tuberculosis hospitals and also patients in tuberculosis units of general 
ospitals. 


Diagnosis 


Respiratory tuberculosis................... 
With occupational disease of lung 
Minimal palmonary....:....2.......¢si. 

Moderately advanced pulmonary 

Far advanced pulmonary................ 

Other and unspecified pulmonary 


' Pleurisy with or without effusion 


Respiratory tuberculosis................... 

__ With occupational disease of lung......... 
Paimal pulmonary..............4.s.<<; 
Moderately advanced pulmonary......... 
Far advanced pulmonary................ 
Other and unspecified pulmonary........ 
Pleurisy with or without effusion. ....... 


Berrtenhy IMLGCHION: . 532-6 odio oko cae deans 


2 


1 Includes age groups not known. 


Facilities.—Table 7 shows the prevalence of special facilities in public and federal 
hospitals distributed by province. N ationally, over 75 p.c. of these hospitals were equipped 
with radiology, clinical laboratory and out-patient facilities, but fewer than 50 p.c. with 
physiotherapy facilities. Among other factors, the type of service offered in a hospital 
determines to some extent the facilities provided. For example, about 84 p.c. of the general 
hospitals reported radiology, clinical laboratory and out-patient facilities, and nearly half of 
these hospitals provided physiotherapy facilities. On the other hand, only just over one of 
every three mental institutions had clinical laboratory, physiotherapy and out-patient 
facilities, although about two of every three had radiology facilities. Among tuberculosis 
institutions, slightly more than three of every four were equipped with radiology facilities, 
about 85 p.c. with clinical laboratory, and only about one of every three with physiotherapy 
and out-patient facilities. Fewer than one-third of “other” hospitals provided radiology, 
clinical laboratory and out-patient facilities, while slightly more than one-third were equip- 
ped for physiotherapy. 
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7.—Facilities of Reporting Public and Federal Hospitals, by Province, 1958 


Nore.—Adequate information on the facilities of private hospitals is not available. 


' | Facilities— 

: : ospitals — 

Province and Type of Service Reporting || Radiol Clinical Physio- Out- 
olo8Y | Laboratory| therapy Patient 

) ee OS eS ee ee 

Newfoundland— No. No No. No. No. 

ANS gos condo does an acum doo cup Hood aDo. 38 20 26 6 38 
WSN Speak oe OG OBE a>. opmOOD oeaoD oO tdals mec il 1 1 1 1 
AUT SS KONO pamtho cooocids Ou 6c poop deD Godman 2 2 2 1 — 
OE eres ee ee eee ool sheer tatis cats enaetiade sheken asters 1 — — — — 

Prince Edward Island— 

CTETA Le ee ks see CAREC Stas ete tere 8 8 if 3 7 
1M Aiki) ee Apne eeioOo de aiboe codcaac0s 2 1 1 — — 
GTDERCULOSIS. eet iiare tie reine cer reel elelelcherateret 1 1 1 1 — 
(OFUR te | eens Ae aeons danmeeIacoO cODboucn od — — os o— — 

Nova Scotia— 
(QA hears SP, SR eine Cre Omen EOIG © OREO COR Or: CICK 49 46 39 18 42 
WIG iG be Sette 6 Oe nnn COS OG we ee DIe 0 5.d0ae 14 2 1 1 — 
TMuberculosiseeercce seen eae te tekereiLs 4 3 4 2 — 
ETT ese ee See edo ato enna Bones orb ot one pouches 3 2 — 1 2 
New Brunswick— 
Generalso9o 2 Sea ok cee ie Shae aetna 35 33 21 15 33 
IPT Rey eee eee Scie OOO ci OLIO CLG U CADIS 2 2 1 2 1 
aM syauanlestcnane choo eos anc ou coacbooaspeusuaTs 5 5 3 2 — 
Other cee Se eal orale ae oto bne Tay eters 6 2 1 2 3 
Quebec— 
(CSIC) RE cee RS eS Como aomoet 110 108 105 78 101 
1 PSR. ete SHIA. Ata Hale c ORERICaon. tenn oa 13 11 ¥ 5 2 
TAD EL CULOSLS Maa ie Reon ate sierenterebain 14 12 13 5 — 
ObnGr ree ere eects Oke oie isieis sce tehepe ecekar= 38 10 15 9 5 
Ontario— 
(Generale eee ee oan ones oger ete 186 183 158 86 176 
I PSTURA eke Ane ee SOD SRE Bou O or ord ame 18 15 7 4 9 
IMT DRONOSE. dagdocoos seb aacegs65 hose aouDo° 15 12 12 3 — 
UA eR AS er es RE no OLR Cn CE 29 7 11 15 9 
Manitoba— 
Generale eae a nee vs coer tite 76 68 45 31 73 
AN erik il eae Meh ly Me A nnn rate rele Avior 4 4 3 2 4 
PBubercc ulOsis meee es ee eae re este Sone eee we 5 5 oD 2 — 
Otero hie ico ee ieee ies eo cnaremtenaes 2 1 1 1 1 
Saskatchewan— 

EN GLA LMA a reas och. artis eos atone 153 153 140 79 153 
Niet st eetees tes oe oreo hers owatnteratie toarerye 3 3 8 % 2 
LEM DOL CULOSIS were ater one Hii soaret a rotahctel sirovenetereteuek: 3 —— 3 — — 

LAAT ee SE, Ses EE RIG oii ionion Gir gaIO rd actin 4 — — — = 

Alberta— 
(ROT OTL OR eT ICINS ae erone folishogare azar 103 103 98 59 83 
Mi corn Gea ld eeetcctes etree ere rare eer Tote suees ated i 3 3 3 3 
TID OL CUlOSIS Saati enteric eke eect 2 1 2 1 — 
PROT RR eRe Een g biets, Se ork tata renders aga 6 1 2 3 2 
British Columbia— 

ENOL OER PR SSA Eee POS Ceres 95 86 79 49 89 
Menta lore eirtbin it cries rete Raa eect res a 3 2 3 — 
AMID OL CULOSIS! oka tere ie ee et nT areas creel oneuetan els ete 5 2 4 1 — 
Ot ere ie tee ah een 9 1 1 6 YY 

Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
Genera ee ee ne ee ae ic ola sae ana eneeTs 13 13 11 5 10 
Mental? 27k. BA ae oe etree — — — — — 
AM larntnlo iiss eee oe hoercgho ae Comes das: — —- — — — 
Opens onc hve Moe ees eaaractemcare tial terserezeten: — _— —_— — — 
Canada— 
General cee rae Pasctee dats Pear Ae 866 828 729 429 805 
Mew tale et a ete ee isa ebmeienden rat 45 24 23 22 
WuberculosiSs2. ence aes are lock sae 56 43 49 18 — 
Others. 2250 oe ee ee eek eee 98 24 31 37 24 


l Two sanatoria reported as one hospital. 
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Personnel.—Table 8 shows the provincial distribution at the end of 1958 of hospital- 
paid personnel in health institutions classified according to type of service. General hos- 
pitals, with active treatment as their prime concern, had a relatively high ratio of 1,600.0 
full-time and part-time employees per 1,000 beds, and well over three times more nursing 
personnel per 1,000 beds than hospitals of any other type. The highest ratio of medical 
staff per 1,000 beds was observable in tuberculosis institutions. Provincially, total staff 
and nursing personnel ratios were highest in Ontario for general hospitals (1,819.6 and 762.5 
respectively); in Newfoundland for mental institutions (875.4 and 418.5); and in Nova 
Scotia for “other’’ hospitals (1,378.8 and 734.8). Among tuberculosis sanatoria, those in 
Nova Scotia employed the largest total staffs, and those in British Columbia the largest 
nursing staffs per 1,000 beds of rated capacity. 


8.—Hospital-Paid Personnel of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Type and by Province, 1958 


Nore.—Includes full-time and part-time personnel. 


868S——oeoOoOoO=$~=q$S$S0q0S0Smm9030.,.SS 


babsee Medical Staff Nursing Staff | Other Personnel Totals, Personnel 
Province and Type of Service ne Per Per Per Per 
a No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 
ae Beds Beds Beds Beds 
No. 
Newfoundland— 

OWGET ia mane irs) GHA Gene 38 84 48.4} 1,119 | 645.3] 1,201 | 692.6] 2,404 | 1,386.4 
1 KTCLEA LE er ee a 1 36 55.4 272 | °418.5 261 | 401.5 569 875.4 
Maberculosis? tec. 4b. cate 2 17 30.9 143 | 260.0 306 | 556.4 466 847.3 
LCT ES SS coed |e a 1 _ — 4] 600.0 6 | 750.0 10 | 1,250.0 

Prince Edward Island— 

CNEL LEN paiement oo 6 8 5 7.6 333 | ~ 505.3 342 | 519.0 680 | 1,031.9 
LEA SRO Ae Shake ee Seo 2 18 40.0 (Oo 15or6 159 | 353.3 247 548.9 
PrMMerOULORIS?. 8. o sean. cles oo wa os 1 2 18.2 24} 218.2 62 | 563.6 88 800.0 

UTES BSS Mn aca ae ene = — — = — _— — _ = 

Nova Scotia— 

Cneral Rem aahosee chee sch Midd 49 84 21.2] 2,518 | 636.3 | 3,194] 807.2} 5,796 | 1,464.7 

ental Mee ae eee LEe sss ORR 14 37 13.8 364 | 135.7 Gute | 2651 1,112 414.6 
BADE CULOSIS2 9 ./.) sles kote cata ae 4 27, 28.8 205 | 268.3 491 | 642.7 718 939.8 

UV EVEYS -Seeeasscwrtlececich Steet eee Fae ee 3 4 30.3 97 | 734.8 81 | 613.6 182 | 1,378.8 

New Brunswick— 

ONO Tat Lene seer naa seve, cha cicks 35 32 10.8 | 2,101 | 707.9 | 2,477] 834.6 || 4,610 | 1,553.2 
ULIGTGE BL ae oe a 2 38 28.5 20% | a loono 459 | 344.9 704 528.9 
PNM DOTCWLOSES? 5 5 od cha oh ecewtel 2 5 19 20.9 154 | 169.4 468 | 514.9 641 705.2 
MeN Sr dhe hath on Caren, 6 5 22.4 74 | 331.8 60 | 269.1 139 623.3 

Quebec— 

(PETES 5 BO a ea a 134 534 22.7 | 18,588 | 576.7 | 21,093 | 895.2 || 35,215 | 1,494.5 
Sy ete eal i A 13 254 15.4 | 2,382 | 144.5] 2,187 | 182.7 ]] 4,823 292.6 
Muberculosis?..630 05 J... Jace ee. 14 196 59.4 316 95.8)|.- 1,525 |) 462. 1 i> 2.037 Glia3 
ATS OS a a Aa ae i ee ee 95 114 1426 |) 4,130' | 14521 | 2,726) 349.9 |), 3,970 509.6 
199 592 19.8 | 22,791 | 762.5 | 31,008 |1,037.4 || 54,391 | 1,819.6 

22 301 15.8 | 3,978 | 208.3} 5,403] 282.9 || 9,682 507.0 

15 88 2152 722 | 17422 | 1,612 | 389.071 2,422 584.5 

55 52 U2 eel 22a 24d Obes 20a meODee ere aol 955.4 

Sng LE et a oa ne 82 100 19.5} 3,598 | 702.2 | 4,692] 915.7} 8,390 | 1,637.4 
OL See 4 35 9.8 628 | 176.6 582 | 168.6 || 1,245 350.0 
mtberculosis?..-...........0.65- 5 18 18.1 205 | 205.8 447 | 448.8 670 672.7 

Mtns. es ss 2 Fb. ce oled des 2 16 26.9 187 | 314.3 519 | 872.3 722 | 1,213.4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 304. 
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8.—Hospital-Paid Personnel of Reporting Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Type and by Province, 1958—concluded 


Medical Staff Nursing Staff | Other Personnel ||Totals, Personnel 


Hos- 
pitals - 
Province and Type of Service Re- 
porting Per Per Per Per 
No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
No. 
Saskatchewan— 
(Teneral eee Vere reec oe rae: 153 48 7.7 | 8,824] 613.8] 6,024] 966.9} 9,896 | 1,588.4 
Merit Leer ercttes ike eticie a stsrets atenere 3 4] 1301 1,050 335.6 729 233.0 1,820 OSes 
Mubercalosis2se cece nese ce esse 3 15 226 181 273.4 294 444,1 490 740.2 
WET ares eerie aiecsuerecereve oveteoneve. oats 8 2 3.4 132 223.4 231 390.9 365 617.6 
Alberta— 
Gleneralasaeiten prec eae ter 105 83 10.0 | 5,051 | 608.7 | 6,888 | 824.1 || 11,972 | 1,442.8 
Micriter leet cetes serene. sina oe 7 34 ee 846 | 180.1 99 oH WO hace Steet 398.6 
AU DELCULOSIS2 une cess steieiere ole oe 2 17 28.5 146 | 244.6 298 | 499.2 461 772.2 
GOT Se MANN eae iy Seieleides lerciex ees 8 3 10.4 133 | 275.4 236 | 488.6 374 774.3 
British Columbia— 
Geriera ety aR Sie aahae eaten 102 103 11.3 | 5,623 | 617.4) 8,130} 892.7 || 18,856 | 1,521.5 
Mental Siaoactac ae tins oe 8 52 9.7 203% 380.7 643 120.2 2,732 510.7 
AMG DERCUlOSIS2 2.4). sis tees oe ree 5 38 38.5 329 |mnoooed ESO Gerla 897 909.7 
Chor Poms: 5c nies Seem aeen css 65 11 4.0 783 | 282.7 | 1,107 | 399.6 || 1,901 686.3 
Yukon and Northwest 
Yerritories— 
(Goneralenarer. sack eee Nanci 15 2 2.9 103 | 149.5 236 | 342.5 341 494.9 
Men tall eee. cB, antes oe, satay: _— — — — — — — — — 
‘ARuberculosis?-<2atichicsse oe aes — — _ — — — — — — 
Other Beene Blea ess ee — — — — — — — —_ 
Canada— 
General en’ eeoaiseh oe nee 920 || 1,667 18.1 | 60,649 | 657.7 | 85,235 | 924.3 |) 147,551 | 1,600.0 
Men Gales hss... fe occa 76 846 14.7 | 11,834 | 206.1 | 12,126 | 211.2 | 24,806 432.0 
Tuberculosis?.................. 56 432 33.2 2425 186.3 6,033 463.4 8,899 682.9 
CTS OS. tis ae ae 243 209 12.1 | 3,662 | 212.5 | 8,228 | 477.2 || 12,094 701.9 
1 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental units in general hospitals. 2 Tuberculosis 


hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 


Finances.—Table 9 gives summary financial statistics for 1958 with respect to re- 
porting public hospitals. Such institutions incurred total net expenditures of $570,900,000, 
the equivalent of $10.35 per patient-day, which was 99 cents more for each day of patient 
care than in 1957. At the same time, total income amounted to $545,400,000—$25,500,000 
less than operating costs. Both income and expenditure advanced from their respective 
1957 levels of $490,100,000 and $510,700,000 at approximately similar rates; as a result, 
“operating deficit’? was $4,833,000 more at the end of 1958 than one year earlier. For 
“other” hospitals, costs incurred for salaries and wages amounted to 91.0 p.c. of net patient 
earnings; for general hospitals, to 74.5 p.c. However, since provincial government funds 
accounted for most of the revenue of mental institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria, such 
costs for the former amounted to more than seven times the value of net patient earnings, 
and for the latter to over 73 times the amount earned from patients. For general hospitals, 
total costs per patient-day were highest in British Columbia ($17.56); for tuberculosis 
sanatoria and ‘other’ hospitals, in Alberta ($14.84 and $16.34, respectively); and for 
mental institutions, in Newfoundland ($6.71). 
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9.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Type of Hospital 
and by Province, 1958 


Norr.—Financial data for private and federal hospitals not available. 


ee 
mens 


Province 


CC ee a 


_ Saskatchewan............. 


BRUET USER teeta ee as he 


rd 


BMODIGG DAT joke due dove eles 
Saskatchewan............. 
ISI Ea oA a a ee 


Newfoundland............. 
Prince Edward Island..... 
Bova Scotia............... 


ed 


ae 


Revenues Expenditures 
Govern- Cost per 
ment Patient- 
Net and Total Salaries Total Day 
Patient |Municipal| Other Phones and Other Net Ex- 
Earnings peas Wages penditure 
an 
Payments 
GENERAL HOospivTaLs 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $ 
4,198 1,676 212 6,086 3,440 2,674 6,114 14.15 
1,413 174 60 1,647 942 810 Lei52 10.58 
10,540 637 319 11,496 7,959 5,739 13,698 14.67 
9,291 1,598 187 11,076 6,655 5,370 12,025 15.79 
84, 447 1,208 5,538 91,193 56, 539 40,418 96,957 16.63 
125, 820 12,9438 4,983 148,746 101,004 50, 893 151, 897 17.36 
20,189 402 423 21,014 12,778 8,102 20, 880 15.60 
29,375 543 643 30, 561 21,172 10, 844 32,016 15.81 
29, 550 3,867 716 34,133 22,807 13,476 36, 283 15.73 
39, 962 602 1,341 41,905 31,173 13,231 44,404 17.56 
304, 785 23,650 14,422 | 392,857 || 264,469 | 151,557 | 416,026 16.59 
Menrtat Instirutions? 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $ 
66 2,175 — 2,241 1,181 1,060 2,241 6.71 
183 484 — 617 264 353 617 3.49 
530 2,932 130 3,592 1,913 1,694 3,607 3.58 
298 2,621 2 2,922 1,715 1,207 2,922 4.31 
2,041 13,708 772 16,522 8,341 8,598 16,940 2.61 
2,740 34, 403 — 37,143 25, 835 11,308 37,143 4.71 
525 4,100 57 4,681 3,000 1,637 4,637 3.34 
139 8,407 46 8,592 5,635 2,447 8,081 5.00 
708 7,451 75 8,235 5,777 2,458 8,235 4,83 
1,088 10,817 — 11,905 6,517 5,389 11,905 5.21 
8,268 87,098 1,083 96,449 60,178 36,149 96,327 4.08 

TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIA2 

$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $ 
_ 1,565 35 1,600 864 736 1,600 9.71 
4 228 29 261 145 116 261 8.70 
— 1,952 301 2,258 1,291 962 2,253 11.54 
21 2,319 118 2,458 1,385 1,105 2,490 11.47 
71 5,186 1,188 6,445 3,185 3,413 6,598 6.84 
55 6,154 3,260 9,469 5,607 3,636 9,243 8.82 
1 1,113 298 1,412 824 594 1,418 7.91 
— 1,289 599 1,888 1,322 565 1,887 10.32 
3 2,106 255 2,364 1,628 736 2,364 14, 84 
89 1,970 237 2,296 1,653 643 2,296 14.60 
244 23,882 6,320 30,446 17,904 12,506 30,410 9.22 


OO ee Oe errr 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 306. 
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9.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Type of Hospital 
and by Province, 1958—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 
Govern- 
ment Cost per 
Province Net and Total Salaries Total Patient- 
Patient | Municipal] Other Racemie and Other Net Ex- Day 
Earnings | Grants Wages penditure 
and 
Payments 
OrHeER Hospirats 
$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $ 
Newfoundland’.....2 2.2. 1 35 9 45 | 13 Pf 40 16.02 
Prince Edward Island..... _— —_ — _— — — — — 
iowa, SIO Ganccsowetaon 355 63 34 452 268 215 483 11.03 
INewa Brunswicks ace 147 18 29 194 95 109 204 6.77 
Ouchecrern ect emret eer: 8,881 518 1,440 10, 839 | 6, 224 5,279 11,503 7.69 
Ontario: &:hesacheriet ccc sake 6,440 1,632 1,546 9,618 7,438 3,911 11,349 9.19 
Manitooae wesc: cisemeccie ce 1,812 147 38 1,997 1,538 459 1,997 13.99 
Saskatchewan............. — — — —_— —_ —_— — — 
Jeelll CYova hs HR BA Sd hese OS-8. 0s 384 80 162 626 436 165 601 16.34 
BritisheColumbia na. aree 1,006 752 120 1,878 1,307 650 1,957 8.78 
Canada!.............. 19, 026 3,240 3,378 25,649 17,319 10,815 28,134 8.77 
1 Exclusive of the Territories for which adequate information is not available. 2 Mental hospitals only; 
does not include psychiatric or mental units in general hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not 


include tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 


Subsection 2.—Notifiable Disease and Other Health Statistics* 


Health statistics collected nationally—in addition to statistics of hospitals dealt with 
at pp. 291-306—cover notifiable diseases, illness among federal civil servants, and home 
nursing services. The first two series are dealt with briefly below; the third series is based 
on the experience of the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada which is the major home 
nursing organization in the country. Results of the latter annual survey are available in 
dulletin form (Catalogue No. 82-202). 


Notifiable Diseases.—Notifiable diseases are essentially communicable diseases, 
reportable according to provincial health regulations. The progress that has been made 
toward the successful treatment and eradication of such diseases is indicated by the fact 
that the proportion of total deaths attributable to notifiable diseases dropped from 9.4 p.c. 
in 1931 to 1.0 p.c. in 1958, and the death rate from 94.9 per 100,000 population to 8.3. 
The incidence of such diseases in 1958 in the various provinces is shown in Table 10, with 
comparable totals for 1957. 


Significant decreases in 1958 over 1957 were noted for diphtheria (53.5 p.c.), epidemic 
influenza (97.2 p.c.), mumps (40.3 p.c.), and rubella (German measles) (54.8 p.c.). The 
influenza total for 1958 portrays a more normal incidence of this disease than the 1957 
total, since the latter was inflated by the Asian influenza epidemic that occurred in the 
autumn of that year. 


In October 1958, the Dominion Council of Health, working in co-operation with 
provincial authorities, recommended the elimination of needless reporting of certain 
diseases that no longer constitute a serious health problem in Canada, including chickenpox, 
measles, mumps and German measles. As a result, national statistics will no longer carry 
information on these diseases. Other changes involved the modernizing of certain termi- 
nology, for example, the replacing of “non-paralytic poliomyelitis” with “viral or aseptic 


meningitis’. Such changes have been incorporated in the 1959 reporting of notifiable 
diseases. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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16.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 


Int. 
List Disease 
No. 


Osi CHICkenpOx.. cnn ee ee 
055) Diphtheria a g.c% a. «es wets 
045-048) Dysentery?............... 
OG eTVAMM OS DIC Actee se treo 
045 te Bacillary;s).203 eas eee 


082|Encephalomyelitis, 


INfEChIOUSs set. eee he ee 
480-483) Influenza, epidemic......... 
(soliMensles eters. tre seonie lee 


057|Meningococcal meningitis 


and meningococcemia.... 
OSS Mian Sie etecrs csc cae eee wiaeicvs 
080) Poliomyelitis, epidemic.... 


080.0 


080. 1 ) With paralysis........... 


080.2 Without paralysis....... 
086| Rubella (German measles) . 
050, 051|Scarlet fever?.............. 
OSd Sraallpoxwen ae dek aes task 
001-019|Tuberculosis............... 
040,041) Typhoid and paratyphoid.. 
044! Undulant fever............. 


020-029 leroy pliilisteee oc lce ese: 


036-039} Other venereal diseases. . 
056}|Whooping cough............ 


OS4| Chickenpox’ 0s. che. esses 0 
Ooo Diphtheria nc. jacs-ss0 40+ 
045-048] Dysentery?................. 
WAG A Tin Ce DIGI Fo. hk octaves cee 
045 SeBacilla tyecyss cetecks fo oyases 


082|Encephalomyelitis, 


ANISCHIOUS Shiau? Biot -| Aalnenee 
480-483) Influenza, epidemic........ 
O85) Measlest: te i208. 6.6 cc's cows 


057| Meningococcal meningitis 


and meningococcemia.... 
089): Mivumnins wears oe ted oa. chevron.» 
080) Poliomyelitis, epidemic.... 


080.0 


080.1 With paralysis.......... 


086] Rubella (German measles). 
050,051)Scarlet fever?.............. 
Os4Snarallpox: Wat 6s. Fens 
001-019) Tuberculosis?............... 
040,041|Typhoid and paratyphoid.. 
044| Undulant fever............. 
020-039] Venereal diseases........... 
WAN-O20! > Syphilis... ... 2.0 eee 
030-035} Gonorrhcea.............. 
036-039} Other venereal diseases. . 
056|Whooping cough............ 


PB. 


— 


IS [owe] 
ol SerloS! &| 


ie) tm Ow lor) 


bo 


by Province, 1958 


53 264 “436 2,912 
1 2 14; 198 


25} 268] 331] 3,484 
gl agree 872 
19} 224 276| 2,610 


4| 275] 8621 5] 1,303 


1,274} 331 
97 


N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. 
NUMBER oF CasEs 
SSSin woe 4, 634]13, 465/1, 018 
— — 1 19 2 8) 
67 6 18 159 1D 2ieel27 
y 


157; 152) + 127 


ce == — 2 5 
2,736) 3,289) .. , 450) 227 
ae 3,775) .. | 5,496)16, 608/2, 355 
1 10 31 21 74| 33 
1,063) .. | 3,394] 5,551/1, 422 

== 4 90 20) 152 

= == 4 79 20| 107 
— = — Lhe 46 
fe ae ws 365} 3,407] 667 
400| 2,987 27| 733} 2,707)1,001 


7 


Maye Lit es 
2,632]1, 420/1, 530|2, 679/38, 70 


Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C. 


5, 785)/25, 790) 32, 138 
ae 66 
54| 942) 1,562) 1,179 
= 6 8 6 
28| 54) 936) 1,553) 1,162 


2 2 


Canadal 


1958 | 1957 


142 


27 


33 
504|| 7, 206/255, 292 


3, 34413, 534135, 531| 49,612 
5| 25) 283] 345 

1, 930113, 360] 22,386 

38| ' 12) °323| 2732 
22| 121 249] 172 
tee 74, 95 


2,259} 833]| 7,531) 16,652 


11} 30 
2 


Rates PER 100,000 Estrmatep PoruLATion 


370} 998|1,270/11,118| 8,693 
307| 525] 827]| 7,215] 7,662 


304 279 
113 120 


216,751) 16,540 


418| | 58 167| 273\| 2,010| 2,218 
2,218|1, 362\1, 424|2,510|3, 426\|14,733| 14, $13 
{ioe pe: ae 8 14 
2,152| 161 661|1, 427] 6,932] 7,459 


125.1] .. | 94.9} 232.0/117.0 

— | — | 0.2} 0.4, 4 | 1.0 
67.0) 0.8] 3.1) 3,3] 2-6] 14.6 
— —= a5 4 oo = 
0.8] 2.9} 38.2] 2.6] 14.6 

ea Coe Saeed Cee (510,56 
2,736.0] 463.2 7.8| 26.1 
sing esi 112.5] 286.2/270.7 
1.0) 1.4) 5:4] 0.4) 971.8)" 3.8 
. | 149.7] .. | 69.5] 95.7/163.4 
— | — | 0.7] 1.8] 0.3) 17.5 
—|—]| 0.7] 1.6] 0.8] 12.8 
ns 7.5) 58.7| 76.7 

400.0] 420.7] 4.7] 15.0] 46.6/115.1 
53.0] 37.2] 75.6] 59.6] 22.0] 38.0 
1.0/ 0.3) 2.4] 4.1] 0.5! 0.8 
— | —}— 1.6] 0.3] 2.0 
25.0] 37.7} 57.4] 71.3] 45.4/163.2 
6.0| 6.2; 9.6] 17.9} 7.2] 6.7 
9.0| 81.5] 47.8) 53.4) 88. 1|156.6 
— — 23 — 4 Ses 
5.0] 121.4) 0.9] 26.7] 37.1] 18.5 


278. 4/298. 


wo > 


SOSHNOM | aren 
bo 


Samal 


Le 


bo mR. Co WR OD “I 
5S) 


ht 
Qn 
fa) 
S 
o> 


32 


HEH MU 


188.1) 54. 
83.1] 82. 


Sot 
ww WO NOr OD WS & OODGD OD 


or 
POSH: OS 


9.1 
0.4 0.9 
9.2 Coil 
4 4 
9.1 7.0 
0.2 0.2 
79.81, 770.5 
229.8) 330.2 
Leod 2.2 
96.7) 166.6 
eo 1.6? 
1.5 HO) 
51.1] 110.8 
65.6} 52.5 
42.4, 46.2 
1.8 Node 
0.7 0.8 
98.4; 99.8 
PLES |e Sine 
86.5] 86.4 
4 0.1 
40.7} 45.0 


1Includes Yukon but excludes Northwest Territories. 
8 Includes cases of streptococcal sore throat. 


4 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 


2 Includes cases where type was not specified. 


Iliness in the Federal Civil Service.—A study of the incidence and duration of 
illness among federal civil servants is made annually from data supplied by medical certifi- 
cates, which are required for all absences of more than three days at one time and for 
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absence of any duration after eight days of casual leave have been taken. During the 
calendar year 1958, of an estimated 139,800 civil servants covered by Civil Service Leave 
Regulations, 45,820 reported ill by medical certificate. The number of new illnesses, as 
certified by medical certificate, was 68,489, somewhat lower than the 71,167 reported for 
1957. Similarly, the number of days of completed illnesses decreased to 1,039,449 in 1958 
from the 1,127,196 reported for 1957. Other relevant statistics for 1958 indicate that, on 
the average, 7.5 working days were lost through illness by each employee, including 4.9 
days certified and 2.6 days casual sick leave. 


Several new indices related to sickness absenteeism were calculated from the 1958 
survey, based on the number of certified illnesses that occurred at some time during the 
year but not necessarily completed during the same year. These illnesses totalled 71,175. 
The severity rate or average number of calendar days per illness was 14 and the average 
number of working days was 9.7. The frequency rate or the average number of illnesses 
per 100 employees was 50.9. In addition, for each working day during the year, about two 
of every 100 civil servants were absent on certified sick leave. 


11.—Rates per 1,000 Employees of HiInesses and Days of Iliness for Federal Civil Servants, 
by Cause, 1958 


(Certified sick leave only) 


Rates per 
Int. 1,000 Employees 
oe Cause axes biqueaepeaaen at 
0. ays O 
Illnesses Tllness 
No No. 

O01=138) | Infective and parasitic: diseases... sscmacsecmsecacmacicee cee cee ceeeen 1337 393.2 
140-239 NGoplisinisx iret nak an einee cot oc cite Sie eee een eer eee 8.4 317.6 
240-289 | Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and nutritional diseases.......... 10.8 190.9 
290-299 | Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs.................seeee0e: 1.9 42.2 
300-326 | Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality disorders................+.+00+- Neyer 421.2 
330-398 Diseases of the nervous system and sense organs..............0.ceeeeee- 20.2 324.9 
400-468 | Diseases of the circulatory system..................eceesecceces ec cceces 26.6 888.4 
470-527 Diseasesioli the respiratory “system. .casewes von cena cian toe opener 216.6 1,680.2 
530-587 Diseasesroljthe digestive, syste ae .a4s ones tems ten Loe ee (Guae 1,020.1 
590-637 Diseases of the genito-urinary system............... 0c cece eect eee cece 22.9 375.5 
640-689 Deliveries and complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puer- 

DELLE ee fet eT ee i CR) SERED Peet T Bah eR 2.0 28.4 
690-716 | Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue..................+0+cscreeceeeers 15.6 177.8 
720-749 Diseases of the bones and organs of movement................seeceeeee. 28.2 442.3 
750-759 Congenitaltinalfonmations onsen eee ee oe Oe. eee ee eee 0.4 12.6 
780-795 | Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined conditions................cccccceees 21.6 298.1 

N800-N999 Accidents poisonines. and: violences. 4. atc c one acne: cor ene Sono 508.4 
Fotals, All WIMessesyy okey. choysrcbens Sag ae Maca tere abla ae CINE. 509.1 7147.5 


PART II.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Costly income 
maintenance measures such as old age security and family allowances, or programs such as 
unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide co- 
ordination is required are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to the 
provinces in meeting the costs of social assistance. The Federal Government also provides 
services for special groups such as Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the agency generally responsible 
for federal welfare matters; the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, and Northern Affairs and National Resources also operate important programs. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the operation of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the National Employment Service. 
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Administration of welfare services is primarily a responsibility of the province but the 
provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid from 
the province. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are paid 
entirely from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable 
income but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was born 
in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made each month, normally to the mother, although any person who sub- 
stantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
10 or over but under 16 years. The allowances are paid by cheque, except for some Eskimo 
and Indian children in remote areas for whom payment is made largely in kind because of 
lack of exchange facilities and the desirability for education in the use of nutritive foods. 


If the allowances are not spent for the purposes outlined in the Act, payment may be 
discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are 
not payable for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on 
behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. A welfare section in each 
regional office deals with welfare questions arising from administration of the allowances. 
Issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regional office, 
which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance attached to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The Regional Director for the Yukon and 

Northwest Territories is located in Ottawa. 


Through the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the Federal Government 
_ pays family assistance at the rate of $5 a month for each child under 16 years of age sup- 
ported by an immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a 
Canadian returning to Canada to reside permanently. This allowance, which is paid 
quarterly and for a maximum period of one year, is not payable to a child receiving family 
allowances. 


1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 
Families Children Average Average Net 


Receiving for Whom Number of Allowance! Total 
Province and Year Allowance Allowance Children |—————______—_ Allowances 
in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
No. No. No. $ $ 3 
Newfoundland........... 1957 59,572 181, 237 3.04 18.31 6.02 12,881, 415 
: 1958 60,961 187,035 3.07 20.40 6.65 14,131,153 
1959 62, 203 192,030 3.09 20.57 6. 66 15,162,900 
Prince Edward Island. . .1957 13,067 36,173 Pea ih 16. 86 6.09 2,640,585 
’ 1958 13, 240 36, 839 2.78 18.61 6. 69 2,824,310 
1959 13, 443 37,426 2.78 18.72 6.72 2,994,334 
meNoya Scotia............. 1957 99, 957 248, 827 2.49 15.13 6.08 17,973,392 
1958 101,509 2DatiLS 2.50 16.71 6.68 19, 400, 493 
; 1959 103,105 258, 684 2,51 16.79 6. 69 20,560, 462 


__ 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59—concluded 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Receiving for Whom | Number of Allowance! Total 

Province or Territory and Year| Allowance Allowance Children || |—_—_—+— | Allowances 
in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 

New Brunswick......... 1957 77, 833 218,703 2.81 17.05 6.07 15,779,360 
1958 79, 237 224,047 2.83 18.89 6.68 17,074,970 

1959 80, 857 229, 505 2.84 19.00 6.69 18,201,518 

Quebecs erate aa. enue 1957 642,573 1,729,386 2.69 16.39 6.09 | 124,368,344 
1958 664, 852 1,786,800 2.69 18.02 6.70 | 186,080,634 

1959 686, 872 1,848,138 2.69 18.01 6.69 | 146,278,435 

Ohi SO RHEE aman Se OnOGe 1957 800, 279 1,734,813 2.17 13.05 6.02 122,539, 123 
1958 833,495 1,825,274 2.19 14.59 6.66 | 136,706,314 

1959 870, 582 1,922, 653 Hea 14.69 6.65 | 150,186,253 

Mianitobalies setestets sie ce nes 1957 122,386 276,912 2.26 13.65 6.03 19,888,717 
1958 124, 257 283 , 863 2.28 15e22 6.66 21,520,778 

1959 126, 989 292,697 2.30 15.34 6.66 23,091,594 
Saskatchewan.........+. 1957 126,271 298,085 2.36 14,31 6.06 21,644,971 
1958 127,904 306,045 2.39 15. 89 6.64 23,241, 829 

1959 130, 210 313,926 2.41 16.03 6.65 24,789,278 

Albertass: tcces see sates 1957 Wi2e039 395,234 2.29 13.76 6.00 27,953,311 
1958 179 , 237 414,550 2a 15.36 6. 64 31,029,720 

1959 187,561 437 , 883 oe Teo 6.64 34, 122,637 

British Columbia........ 1957 207, 626 440,749 Deli2 12.86 6.06 31,029,472 
1958 217,009 466, 169 Qo 14.35 6.68 34,969,036 

1959 225, 492 488, 891 PA ANE 14. 49 6.68 38,409,308 

Yukon and Northwest 

Merritorlesne.emeescse sre 1957 4,794 11317 2.36 14.00 5.93 819,150 
1958 5,083 12,045 2.39 15.87 6.63 907,321 

1959 5, 267 13, 423 2.50 Whesral\ 6.75 990, 349 

Canadases.-cecssece 1957 2,326,891 5,571,486 2.09 14.49 6.05 | 397,517,840 
1958 2,406, 734 5, 796,380 2.41 16.08 6.68 | 437,886,560 

1959 2,492,581 6,035,256 2.42 16.15 6.67 | 474,787,068 


' Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1952, as amended, provides a universal pension of 
$55 a month, payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 or over, subject 
to a residence qualification. To qualify for pension a person must have resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding its commencement or, if absent during that 
period, must have been actually present in Canada prior to it for double any period of ab- 
sence and must have resided in Canada at least one year immediately preceding commence- 
ment of pension. A 1960 amendment to the Act provides that payment of pension may 
be continued for any period of residence outside Canada if a pensioner has resided in Canada 
for at least 25 years after attaining the age of 21 or, if he has not, it may be continued for 
six consecutive months exclusive of the month of departure from Canada. 


Until Jan. 1, 1959, the pension was financed on a pay-as-you-go method through a 
2-p.c. sales tax, a 2-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject to a limit of $60 a year, a 
2-p.c. tax on personal income. Effective Jan. 1, 1959, the tax on corporation income and 
from Apr. 9, 1959, the sales tax, were raised to 3 p.c. The rate on taxable personal income 
was raised, as from July 1, 1959, to 2.5 p.c., with a maximum of $75 for 1959. Beginning 
with 1960, the rate on taxable personal income was raised to 3 p.c., with a maximum of $90 ~ 
a year. Taxes are paid into the Old Age Security Fund. If they are insufficient to meet 
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the pension payments, temporary loans or grants are made from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The pension is paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old 
Age Security Fund. The program is administered by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare through regional offices located in each provincial capital. 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance (see p. 314) who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional office. 


British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan make supplementary payments to those 
recipients of old age security who qualify under a means and residence test. In British 
Columbia the allowance may not exceed $24 a month, in Alberta $15 a month, and in Saskat- 
chewan it is a minimum of $2.50 a month rising to a maximum of $10 a month. In Ontario, 
the provincial government shares to the extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 a month of supple- 
ment paid by a municipality to a needy recipient of old age security. In Manitoba, the 
province may reimburse a municipality for 80 p.c. of the supplementary assistance paid to 
needy recipients of old age security. In some provinces and in Yukon Territory, recipients 
of the pension who are in special need may be eligible for relief. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 
SS————————OOSS—08$@$0—9—09090—=~@o0“$—@$0O0®@a@aoOoT*SSNnmSe eee 
Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MROVOTIUIC YS Bir RES, ce ie wh oe 353, 205,333 366, 218, 474 379,111,374 473,859,104 559,279,858 
Individual income tax............... 100, 900, 000 102,500, 000 124,999, 000 135,001,000 146,350,000 
Corporation income tax.............. 46,000, 000 53,328,000 67, 336, 000 60, 664,000 55,328,000 
pales taxct eter en fe erie tohe,.f oe 143 , 053, 678 160,377,617 179,270,141 175,792, 442 173 , 622,697 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue 
FECTED CL eerecca pane Pa NE ce vade 5 oh valet! — — 6,000,000 102, 401, 662 183,979, 162 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue 
LATING eect rates Behe bei ee eae oe 63, 251,655! 50,012, 8571 1,506, 2331 — — 
Expenditure (Benefit Payments)....| 353,205,333 366,218,474 | 379,111,374 | 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 


SS a a ee ee 


4 ‘i Loans from Consolidated Revenue were written off by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund in following 
scal years. 


3.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 
SSS 


Pensions Pensions 
Province Pensioners | Paid during Province or Pensioners | Paid during 
and Year in March | Fiscal Year Territory and Year in March | Fiscal Year 
(net) (net) 
No $ No $ 
Newfoundland.......... 1957 16, 248 7,138,205) | Manitoba:.....0.2.20. 1957 47,908 22,842,472 
1958 16, 557 9,490, 737 1958 50,079 28,562,399 
1959 16,782 11,012,906 1959 52,066 34,029, 850 
Prince Edward Island. .1957 6,993 3,371,370 || Saskatchewan........ 1957 48 , 984 23,334, 799 
1958 7,100 4,139,668 1958 51,300 29,420,360 
1959 dolos 4,809,942 1959 53, 469 35,099, 989 
Nova Scotia........... 1957 38, 860 18,706,153 Al bertarenp amr ns 1957 50,524 23,942,472 
1958 39,694 23,008, 418 1958 53,319 80, 4438, 217 
1959 40,395 26,780,353 1959 55, 968 36,534, 769 
New Brunswick........ 1957 28,170 13,528,005 || British Columbia..... 1957 99,320 46,923, 834 
1958 28, 956 16, 747, 674 1958 104, 297 59, 408, 009 
1959 29,509 19, 583, 702 1959 108,396 70,769, 169 
oY SR ae ee ee 1957 168, 407 79,650,588 Yukon and North- 1957 579 280,680 
1958 174,476 99, 490, 164 west Territories. 1958 599 344,305 
1959 179, 829 116,993, 184 1959 623 408 , 856 
a 1957 291, 493 138,792,796 Canada........... 1957 797,486 379,111,374 
1958 301, 183 172,804, 152 1958 827,560 473,859,103 


1959 310,094 | 203,257,138 1959 854,284 | 559,279,858 
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Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 132) passed in 1908, the Federal 
Government carries on a service to assist Canadians to make provision for old age. The 
Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $55 a month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal 
corporations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be 
taxable in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act 
for tax exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the 
annuity is taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from approved pension 
plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption 
year by year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1959, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 
475,402. On the latter date 78,986 annuities were being paid amounting to $41,497,049 
annually and 343,957 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount 
of purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1959 was $1,165,795,515. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1959, 1,195 corporations, institutions and associations, as compared 
with 1,133 up to Mar. 31, 1958, had entered into agreements with the Government to 
purchase annuities. Under these arrangements 204,853 employees or members were 
holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 192,820 one year 
earlier. The number of group certificates issued in the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 was 
18,043 as compared with 11,236 for 1957-58. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


4.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59, with Cumulative Totals for 1908-59 


Total 


Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Baccinie 
Issued Issued Certificates ore 
Issued 

No. No. No. $000 
L908 HDA ewan chorea alee « -ocors a totete tom iaccuevSentetov ae Be hace ake peters 156, 468 212 , 222 368, 690 837, 666 
EQS DE, een Ree cae Se ee RE Oe carteteie ata oat etraie etetatens ere 6,242 18,300 24, 542 68,594 
1956: APRS, Ble ee SAX ee 6 eer Tee 6,799 15, 672 22,471 69,945 
VOB TRE os areie leas olen ease case SOR Ree heke RTS soa ee 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
TOSS R, Rotic sc ns ew lea esc ee ee oe nT te evar ee ae 6,701 11, 236 17;937 62,149 
DU tes a ee Ose tS a tues as 4 am er ba CIE 5,306 18,0438 23,349 63,017 
Totalsje1908=59) Pe G iis iavso to c.0 cvs a stolnetevareucle s 187,453 287,949 475,402 1,165,795 


1 Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1954. 
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5.—Government Annuity Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1957 1958 


as Sa (SCREENER Rn sess (eases eee ed | eee 


Assets 


798,454,014) 864,543,038) 930,221,101] 989,285,939 1,047,641 ,226 
66,089,024] 65,678,063) 59,064,838) 58,355,287| 58, 183, 850 


864,543,038] 930,221,101! 989,285, 939/1,047,641,226 1,105,825,076 


Liabilities 
864,543,038} 930,221,101] 989,285, 939] 1,047,641 ,226 1,105,825,076 


a | cae ce ee ee eee 


Value of outstanding contracts............ee.0-5. 


Receipts 
marmediate nrninties..........¢-..c.002. cece ee, 8,086,323) 9,171,329} 5,943,037} 4,900,533 5, 782,225 
mreterred anawities 25% } adie cs sos ode oes EE 61,956,789| 61,405,964} 58,982,047} 57,779,568] 57, 783 , 026 
MER UNG FBT St i a oc wins nie og 31,638,652} 34,064,769) 36,322,665] 38,448, 256 40,710,603 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.......... 871,521 — — 1,184, 467 157,565 
Totals, Receipts.................... 102,053,285) 104,642,062) 101,247,749] 102,312,824 104,433,419 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts 31,943,115} 34,498,070) 36,963,652] 39,056,390 41,177,423 
Return of premiums with interest................ 2,572,284| 3,033,205] 3,252,738] 3,664,920 3,915,022 
eturn of premiums without interest............. 1,448, 862 1,317, 682 1,177,408 1,225,048 1,152,124 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated ! 
JTS ie OO Sas pene a elle peibapae abe ll — — 29, 398 11,179 5,000 
urplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
TIS ip Ratio 30 uta — 115,042 759,715 _ — 
Totals, Payments.................. 35,964,261) 38,963,999) 42,182,911] 43,957,537 46,249,569 


6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
Classification Value at Value at 
Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............ 35, 805 14, 842,997 126,822,011 37,657 15, 865, 690 123,790,685 
Vested guaranteed.......... 382,189 18,164, 843 202,779,349 32,216 18, 389, 782 204, 498, 350 
Vested last survivor........ 4,125 2,104, 453 26,929,814 4,021 2,065, 504 26,215,479 
Vested reducing at age 70... 4,348 4,274,377 32, 860, 537 5,092 5,176,073 38 , 267, 693 
Se ee 327,396 1 658, 249,515 343, 957 1 703,052,869 
MEOUAIS; tos. oc cet ae 403,857 39,386,670 | 1,047,641,226 422,943 41,497,049 | 1,105,825,076 


' Undetermined. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
_ jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
_ Was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVII. 
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The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is administered through local employment and claims offices and 
supervised by the Department of Labour. Statistics of positions offered and placements 
made are given in Chapter XVII. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and Eskimos 
is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this field is covered in the 
Population Chapter, pp. 201-210. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1952, as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who are in need 
and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during 
this period, have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period 
for double any period of absence. On reaching age 70 a pensioner is transferred to old age 
security. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $55 a month or of the assist- 
ance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits 
of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the maximum income allowed 
and other conditions of eligibility. All provinces and territories pay a maximum $55 a 
month. 


For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$960 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $1,620 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $1,980 a year. Assistance is not paid to 
a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or War Veterans Allowance Act. 


British Columbia, Alberta and Yukon Territory make supplementary payments to 
recipients of old age assistance who qualify under a means and residence test. In British 
Columbia the allowance may not exceed $20 a month, in Alberta $15 a month, and in the 
Yukon $10 a month. In Ontario, the provincial government shares to the extent of 80 p.c. 
in the first $20 a month of the supplement paid by a municipality to a needy recipient of old 
age assistance. In Manitoba, the province is empowered to reimburse a municipality for 
80 p.c. of the supplementary assistance it pays to recipients of old age assistance. In some 
provinces and in the Yukon, recipients of old age assistance who are in special need may be 
eligible for relief. 


7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newiound land tract areerine cistern cetsiiesiech ie 1957 4,893 38.081 52.61 1,016, 721° 
1958 5,119 53. 632 57.52 1,298,770 
1959 5,378 53.20 61.11 1,715,386 
| aa | 
Prince bidward Islandiyse-.cmsnetse ace e 1957 580 28.04 17.58 98 , 220 
1958 659 45.552 19.97 142, 258 
1959 756 44.45 22.24 191,759 
ING@VaeSCotiag iwt® «ois. nurs tenreeie cet coke eee 1957 4,950 33.95 25.26 1,026, 319¢ 
1958 5,219 50. 152 26.10 1,318,055 
1959 5, 485 49.40 27.29 1,611,693 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59—concluded 


q Average PC. of Federal 
‘ d Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
MEENA WII, EM eee eine eaitkly s as'scd cha cook 1957 5,624 36. 92 37.74 1,276, 064r 
1958 5,724 52. 462 37.17 1,559,905 
1959 5,795 51.62 37.63 1,829, 266 
MMOIOOL i bt oy cs SE ewtakets ds 285 Pe OAS Chi Ties 1957 31,031 37.47 30.01 7,159,030 
1958 32,318 52. 452 30.84 8, 702, 893 
1959 34,134 51.88 32.23 10,593, 250 
NOPE M10 Pie ee ee NE oO ans Sls ad. ath saves uo 0 1957 20,744 36.93 12.59 4,677, 968" 
1958 21,077 51.762 12.56 5, 650, 281 
1959 22,381 48.96 13.28 6,707,318 
WAI EW RHO) OF a5 ciao wy See ACPO OS EMER A Eo a 1957 4,560 37.88 16.17 1,065, 848r 
1958 4,474 53.372 15.48 1,297,115 
1959 4,836 51.98 17.27 1,572,890 
SENSES LACSEA TTD STE EB ea Oe a ea 1957 4,963 37.11 17.35 1,159, 8337 
1958 5,129 52.522 17.45 1,435, 188 
1959 5,537 51.35 19.50 1,763,549 
POEL etd co's bevic Peo «Casts cians Adal. cs deletes 1957 5,400 36.14 17.88 1, 220, 050r 
1958 5,715 51.332 18.26 1,538, 751 
1959 6,096 50. 62 19.54 1,877,243 
BeBe eA CONTI DIAS Bice Aa. sb seine Asa ave wiels a5 1957 7,029 37.67 13573 1,669, 790° 
1958 6,906 52.912 12.86 1,979,058 
1959 7,276 51.96 13.73 2,291,662 
BRRONL OCLIGOLY clic. Co ce tee deken tieces 1957 31 40.00 16.677 6,640 
1958 41 46.008 21.47 9,726 
1959 38 55.00 19.90 13, 280 
Northwest: Territories: s i6 0.6 ois acces te de e's 1957 102 37.96 59.30 22,619 
1958 103 53. 992 48.58 29,385 
1959 124 51.20 58.49 39, 989 
AURORE B P55) te NOES Bs Be Be 1957 89,907 37.03 19.81 20,399, 1057 
1958 92,484 52.19 19.94 24,961,383 
1959 97,836 50.97 20.91 30,207, 284 
1 During fiscal year maximum assistance was raised from $30 to $40 per month. 2 During fiscal year 
maximum raised from $40 to $55 a month. 3 During fiscal year monthly maximum raised from $40 to $46; 


raised to $55 in May 1958, retroactive to Nov. 1, 1957. 


Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1952, as amended November 1957, provides for federal reim- 
bursement to the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are in need 
and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution may not 
exceed 75 p.c. of $55 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The province 
administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of 


allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. All provinces pay a maximum of 
$55 a month. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness and 
have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allowance or, 
if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior to its 
commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. 
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For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,200 
a year; for a person with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,680; for 
a married couple, $1,980. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not 
exceed $2,100. Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old 
Age Assistance Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under 
the Pensions Act. 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon Territory make supplementary 
payments to recipients of blindness allowances who qualify under income and residence 
tests. In British Columbia a flat rate allowance of $24 a month is payable, in Alberta the 
supplement may not exceed $15 a month, and in the Yukon $10 a month. In Saskatchewan, 
a minimum of $2.50 a month is payable, rising to a maximum of $10 a month. In Ontario, 
the government shares to the extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 a month paid by a munici- 
pality to a needy recipient. In Manitoba, the province is empowered to reimburse a 
municipality for 80 p.c. of the supplementary assistance it pays to recipients of allowances 
for blind persons. In some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients in special need may also 
be eligible for relief. 


8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


: Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland (4 ceacoes secon ed eeoae 1957 370 39.47 0.186 132,572r 
1958 376 54. 45! 0.190 152,688 
1959 407 54.41 0.197 199,975 
PrincevMidwardIstandsnniecme.c certo actin cae 1957 90 37.38 0.170 31,267 
1958 96 53.13! 0.198 37,568 
1959 87 53. 48 0.174 43,338 
INOV ESS CObIa acele eee oe nos ae ND Ante eee ores 1957 714 39.25 0.194 258 , 095r 
1958 745 53,92! 0.204 312,969 
1959 787 53.40 0.214 376,544 
New: BrunswiCkort oer cabin tence. cee aten eee 1957 719 39.53 0.251 258 , 882° 
1958 715 53.941 0.258 310,481 
1959 724 53.90 0.252 357,742 
Quebeede ac cnccae techie tel anton cite ieee 1957 2,918 39.32 0.118 1,046,323" 
1958 2,956 54.411 0.117 1,264,975 
1959 3,056 54.06 0.116 1,500, 856 
Ontarios.% 2.5 « Seer re Co ace eer oe eee ee 1957 1,713 39.09 0.056 613, 257" 
1958 1,720 53.731 0.053 735,344 
1959 1,833 50.75 0.054 867, 247 
Manitobacec sneer mac critione ciiee ciaie seis 1957 , 402 39.60 0.083 147,725 
1958 392 54, 33! 0.082 170,031 
1959 409 53. bl 0.085 198,649 
Saskatehewatit®:5<duenbacnenicern othe titan mre 1957 399 38.80 0.081 141, 839: 
1958 412 53.32! 0.088 176,095 
1959 417 53.01 0.088 203 , 034 
AlBeHar! Hin! A VA RE Es cei 1957 418 39.25 | 0.070 151,071 
1958 451 53. 63! 0.071 188, 604 
1959 464 58.22 0.070 223,721 
British) Columbians cea ene ee eee 1957 482 39.17 0.062 169,387 
1958 505 53.671 0.059 213, 809 
1959 530 53.61 0.060 248,774 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59— 


concluded 
Average P.C. of Federal 
i Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
TB AST 0 wah ied ell A ae Al SF lay 1957 6 40.00 0.105 2,160 
1958 5 46.002 0.068 2,300 
1959 5 55.00 0.069 2,506 
BPC Wat. TEPrItOTICN! sane ne teed so aceersees 4 1957 25 38. 60 0.294 7,447 
1958 27 51.85! 0.260 10,861 
1959 28 51.96 0. 262 12,746 
CAN AGRA Speer ete ts Selah 2 dn hes Wome 1957 8,256 39.24 0.094 2,959, 526° 
1958 8,400 54.02 0.092 3,575, 724 
1959 8,747 53.15 0.092 4,235,131 


1 During fiscal year maximum assistance was raised from $40 to $55 a month. 2 During fiscal year 
maximum raised from $40 to $46 a month; raised to $55 a month in May 1958, retroactive to Nov. 1, 1957. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled 
persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten 
years immediately preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during 
this period, have been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to 
double any period of absence. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the defini- 
tion of permanent and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act. The federal 

_ contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $55 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is 
less. All provinces and territories pay a maximum of $55 a month. The province admin- 
_ isters the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance 
_ payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $960 
_ayear. For a married couple the limit is $1,620 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $1,980 
a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance Act, a 
pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance. 


The definition of permanent and total disability employed under the Act requires that 
a person must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impair- 
ment, verified by objective medical findings. The impairment must be one that is likely to 
continue indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely limit acti- 
vities of normal living. 


The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or tuberculosis sana- 
torium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the aged, 
an institution for the care of incurables or a private, charitable or public institution is 
eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is being 
_ paid by himself or any other individual. When a recipient is required to enter a public or 
_ private hospital, the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitalization 
in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for the period that a 
Yecipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabilitation, as 
approved by the provincial authority, the allowance may continue to be paid. The 


~ 


¥ 


Sr ara 
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provincial authority must suspend the payment of the allowance when in its opinion the 
recipient unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with or to avail himself of training, 
rehabilitation or treatment facilities provided by or available in the province. 


In the fourth year of the program, disabilities in the two medical classes, mental, 
psychoneurotic and personality disorders, and diseases of the nervous system and sense 
organs were again found to be most prevalent among those persons becoming eligible for 
an allowance. These classes alone accounted for 47.5 p.c. of the new cases, an increase over 
the 41 p.c. in the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. Other classes, however, such as diseases of the 
bones and organs of movement, and diseases of the circulatory system, continued to decline. 
Mental deficiency, the most frequently occurring disability, rose from one-sixth to over 
one-fifth of all cases granted an allowance. 


British Columbia pays a flat rate supplement of $24 a month to recipients of disability 
allowances who qualify under a residence test. In Ontario, the government shares to the 
extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 a month paid by a municipality to a needy recipient. In 
Manitoba, the province is empowered to reimburse a municipality for 80 p.c. of the supple- 
mentary assistance it pays to needy recipients of disability allowances. In some provinces 
and in Yukon Territory, recipients in special need may also be eligible for relief. 


9.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Average IP ORaot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland envumec teeter ets cae cles tsiste sate 1957 720 39.44 0.363 163, 167 
; 1958 822 54. 78! 9.415 205, 845 
1959 980 54.69 0.475 302, 224 
Riincedwanrdelslan diac: a.rcccicciie ices: 1957 345 33.94 0.652 65,690 
1958 460 52.12! 0.950 113, 222 
1959 596 51.28 1.194 169,016 
INOVa IS COLIA TE. os hore crac epactohertaas ates: 1957 1,465 35.69 0.399 290, 339 
1958 1,790 52.56! 0.491 456,948 
1959 2,184 52.65 0.593 662,727 
News Bruns wither. oe forss oe ctiettila sate coeiers oteee 1957 1,262 89.43 0.440 281, 859 
1958 1,474 54. 62! Oost 404, 650 
1959 1,734 54.24 0.603 552,338 
Quebecois dec cone ee eee es lataieetnen cere 1957 15, 856 38.97 0.642 3,593,395 
1958 22,929 53.75! 0.905 6,048,901 
1959 25, 352 53.94 0.961 8,362,518 
CONTALIO Ns, eens alee era eae arereto te ole ett Se 1957 8,065 39.27 0. 262 1,853,110 
1958 9,412 54.241 0.289 2,523,956 
1959 11,469 53.88 0.339 3,485, 924 
IMANIGODa ns cr citsnetee cet ora sei ictereatslewiersie eicmieeits 1957 819 39.23 0.169 192,867 
1958 1,028 54.36! 0.215 273, 555 
1959 1,230 54.14 0.255 381,004 
Saskatehewatie. sete crtacrtc cei ciccnieie te sisieleletls eccrele 1957 988 38.68 0.200 221,966 
1958 1,146 54.201 0.244 317,011 
1959 1,248 54.15 0.264 405, 443 
A Mertens saete crc crtetcs eee crore ieinare ca eialolesersiers eevee reiare 1957 1,245 38.17 0.209 276,593 
1958 1,492 53.591 0.235 396 , 826 
1959 1,648 53.09 0.248 515,932 
British (@olumibiavess aesaecesain-vertocile ceteetsic sts 1957 1,067 39.01 0.188 227,926 
1958 1,281 54.18! 0.150 349, 100 
1959 1,585 53.98 0.179 490, 156 
Mukon.WerritOny.c acco ncn isc canoes seine ees 1957 ss ee ae Ses 
1958 was fe 3 we 
1959 2 55.00 0.028 192 
Northwestjaverritories) cast cte arent aisle teiereraie etetore 1957 3 40.00 0.035 440 
1958 6 55.00 0.058 1,651 
1959 12 54.58 0.112 2,893 
Camadan ooo 5.00 scene Cee fe tee eee 19572 31,835 38.84 0.361 7,167,352 
19582 41,840 53.88 0.459 11,091, 664 
1959 48,040 53.84 0.508 15,330,368 


1 During fiscal year maximum payment increased from $40 to $55 a month. 2 Excluding Yukon Territory. 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act of 1956 as amended, the Federal Govern- 
ment may share with a province and its municipalities 50 p.c. of the cost of financial 
assistance to unemployed persons. A 1957 amendment deleted a provision under which 
federal reimbursement is made only in respect of recipients in excess of 0.45 p.c. of the 
provincial population. No distinction is made in the legislation between the employable 
and the unemployable. 


Reimbursement is made to the province for payments within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. The scale and conditions of relief payments to recipients 
continue to be determined by the provinces and municipalities, except that the province 
agrees not to make length of residence a condition for the receipt of assistance when an 
applicant comes from another province which has signed a similar agreement. 


The Act excludes federal reimbursement for payments for persons receiving mothers’ 
allowances. While it also generally excludes inmates of public and charitable institutions, 
it provides for federal sharing of provincial and municipal payments for those in certain 
types of homes for special care. Those receiving various types of social security payments 
under other programs are also excluded but the Federal Government shares with the pro- 
vinces any additional relief payments, other than cost-of-living bonuses or across-the-board 
pension supplements, made to such persons who are unemployed and in need. Health care 
and administration costs are also excluded from Federal Government reimbursement. 


Agreements for the payment of federal assistance, effective July 1, 1955, were made 
with five provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. New Brunswick and Ontario entered the scheme, effective Jan. 1, 1956 
and Dec. 1, 1956, respectively; and Nova Scotia and Alberta, effective Jan. 1, 1958. 
At the end of 1958 the Northwest Territories signed an agreement effective Jan. 1 of that 
year and in 1959 Quebec and Yukon Territory entered into agreements effective July 1, 
1958 and Jan. 1, 1959, respectively. All parts of Canada were thus participating in the 
program in 1959, though at the end of the year reimbursement claims covering the period 
of the agreement had not been received from Quebec or,the Yukon. 


10.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 
ee a ER ad Za Ee ee Te ee 


Federal Federal 
Share of Share of 
Province Unem- Recipients Province or Territory Unem- Recipients 
and Year ployment | in March and Year ployment | in March 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs Costs 
$ No. $ No. 
Newfoundland............ 1957 | 1,562,058 39489) Manitobass. tence ce 1957 668 , 652 9, 836 
1958 | 1,787,626 45,799 1958 549, 8424 x 
1959 | 3,040,767 58, 264 1959 | 1,604,219 16,065 
Prince Edward Island. E1957 54, 036 ic 532 Saskatchewan mextehsheter sy citeee 1957 512, 678 10, 123 
1958 813,080 12,873 
re en, ap 1959 | 1,420,618 15,507 
ie ; ; Al Berta vudsocste oe 1958} —_ — 
Nova Scotia.............- 1958! 76,179 5,083 1959 | 1,858,633 15, 899 
1959 298, 458 9,209 aS , 
British Columbia....... fe aiteeares Be 
New B iCkKo tes. 1957 32, 887 3,797 19 , 828, ) 
ala 1988 | 947217 5, 800 1959 | 6,136,935 | 39/388 
1959 180,614 7,589 || Yukon Territory........ 19595 — — 
a or 19592 — — Northwest Territories. . 1959 5,921 157 
MPIC as lsc ccloncs 19573 640, 103 37,012 Teta tee 1957 | 5,770,310 123,578 
1958 | 3,617,332 61, 623 1958 | 9,839,854 157, 248 
1959 | 9,325,564 79,385 1959 | 23,939,455 242,881 
_ _} Agreement effective from Jan. 1, 1958. 2 Agreement effective from July 1, 1958; no federal payments 
inthe year ended Mar. 31, 1959. 3 Agreement effective from Dec. 1, 1956. 4 Hight months only. 


5 Agreement effective from Jan. 1, 1959; no federal payments in the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make statutory provision for allowances to needy mothers who are de- 
prived of the breadwinner and are unable to maintain their dependent children without 
assistance. Mothers’ allowances programs, whether set out in separate Acts or included in 
general assistance legislation are, in most provinces, administered as separate programs. 
However, in British Columbia, since Sept. 1, 1958, aid has been provided to needy mothers 
as to other needy persons under the social assistance program. Therefore the following 
remarks do not apply to British Columbia, although Table 11 includes data for that 
province for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are widowed or whose 
husbands are mentally incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are 
physically disabled and unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted 
wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers who are divorced 
or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in Ontario and Quebec to certain 
Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible under particular circumstances in most 
provinces. 


The number of families and children assisted and amounts of benefits paid as at 
Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 are given in Table 11 and rates of benefit as at July 1959 in Table 12. 


11.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


: Families Children Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid 

No. No. $ 

Newloundilan di see neciraceimete eine aciiure so eerste iericleitn stetoiole stoic eleiehere 1958 a ek lee 
1959 3,770 10,250! 2,859,072} 
Prin cenliciwardelsl an cldprerensexstenatarescnatorayerototeraelcveratclerclepeiors sralecarotetsromens 1958 266 712 88,740 
1959 276 729 128,982 
INVES COU TA, Sere ee eicre tice ele Cewaren Sceicle eis tyes oustnevaraausle ctsfets eke % 1958 2s I 5, 966 1,576,585 
1959 2,196 5, 483 1, 887, 882 
New Bruns wi chececcerepnesrcis screers ines ocr aes eee carats cate 1958 DRONS 6,360 1,336,043 
1959 2) IS 6,495 1,365,075 
Quchecty sires ei cras eden eaten eee icy daria oe reer 1958 21,766 63,121 14,611, 986 
1959 22,403 64,969 18,991,476 
LOTR R10 Re Ha lie raterae iE Pacts ees ic OMIA ROE S cloMIOMA A O10 1958 8, 580 20,247 8,947,401 
1959 9, 433 22,632 11,033,273 
Miao bob airs. ce titsterten oto arot arteries Gow are’ aie le one: Wester dus Cols hauay Saeve etevole egeteconens 1958 1,121 2,6£0 1,991,629 
1959 823 2,263 1,324.993 
Saskatchewan ccscccversominete eeeereitietele teeta eraetetete ae fersteten cer 1958 925279 5,792 1,573,190 
1959 R222 5,491 2,030, 222 
ANDGrtay. 2c sete aes cane e ete otis ee ee nee oes eo Meee ee sxcleaste 1958 1,879 4,234 1 5b2 65K 
1959 2,093 4,768 1,857,031 
British. Colum bia. aac « aeeeees oe enc, ae eis errata altapoye fe ots eticte sere 1958 243 584 143 , 0002 

19593 ee 5 
Canadas ask casas cere ene ee 19584 40,478 109, 696 39,881,225 
19595 45,451 123; 680 41,478,296 

1 Approximate. 2 Not including an estimated $144,000 paid as supplementation from social allowance 
funds. ’ Caseload transferred to social assistance and no separate figures available. 4 Exclusive of _ 


Newfoundland in which province allowances are paid to needy mothers under the Social Assistance Act. 
5 Exclusive of British Columbia (see footnote 3). 
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The age limit for children varies from 15 years in one province to 18 in another with 
provision made in most provinces to extend payment for a specified period if the child is 
attending school or if he is physically or mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants 
must satisfy conditions of need and residence but the amount of outside income and re- 
sources allowed and the length of residence required prior to application vary, the most 
common period being one year, although in one province it is five years. Three provinces 
have citizenship requirements. 


In each province the relevant Act is administered by public welfare authorities. In 
some provinces a Mothers’ Allowances Board or Commission makes the final decision 
regarding eligibility and the amount of allowances granted, or acts in an advisory capacity. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial and Local Welfare Services 


General assistance or relief and the various welfare services associated with this form 
of aid, as well as the care of the aged and the protection and care of neglected and dependent 
children, are governed by provincial welfare legislation. Administrative and financial 
responsibility is shared by the province and its municipalities to a varying extent. Pro- 
vincial administration of welfare as of other provincial assistance is carried out through the 
department of public welfare or of health and welfare in each province. Several provincial 
welfare departments have established regional offices for administrative purposes and to 
provide consultative services to the municipalities. 


Significant changes have taken place in provincial programs in the past few years. 
New or revised legislation or new procedures in a number of provinces have laid the founda- 
tion for improved standards of service and administration, and re-appraisal of services is 
continuing. 


Notable program changes in the field of general assistance or residual aid have been 
accompanied in several provinces by re-distribution of costs between the province and the 
municipalities, and progress has been made in setting up minimum standards of admin- 
istration and encouraging uniform rates of assistance throughout the province. The 


financial contribution of the Federal Government to the provinces for unemployment assist- 


ance (see p. 319) has doubtless been an important contributing factor in the realignment 
of provincial-municipal responsibilities. 


All provinces are giving some consideration to the need for integrated planning on 
behalf of older citizens. A number have increased their capital or maintenance grants 
to municipalities and to voluntary groups for homes for the aged and are also assisting in 
the construction of low-rental housing projects. 


The main efforts in child welfare have been directed toward improvement of standards 
and greater flexibility of services, with particular emphasis on preventive casework services 
for children in their own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions and the 


_ finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them. 


An impressive number of voluntary agencies also contribute to community welfare 
including the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the 
aged, recent immigrants, youth groups, and released prisoners. Family welfare agencies 
or combined family and child welfare agencies in urban centers, for example, offer casework 
services to families in need of counselling on such problems as marital relations, parent- 


child relations and family budgeting. Counselling and recreational services for older or 


retired people are being developed by many agencies and child and youth organizations with 
recreational and character-building programs offer group participation in physical educa- 
tion, camping, the development of special skills, and other opportunities for healthful 


activity. Welfare councils and community planning councils contribute to the planning 
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and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
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Local voluntary agencies and institutions are usually incorporated under provincial 
law. They may receive public grants, depending on the nature and standard of the services 
they render, although, with the exception of the semi-public children’s aid societies, their 
main support may be from united funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organi- 
zations. 


Welfare services, public and private, are hampered by the continued shortage of 
qualified social workers. Short university courses in social work, periodic study institutes, 
and a more formal approach than in the past to in-service training are being developed to 
improve staff qualifications. A number of provincial departments are granting education 
leave with pay or bursaries to enable selected staff to attend schools of social work. 


General Assistance.—All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance 
on a means-test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other 
forms of aid, and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not 
adequate. This assistance, with some exceptions, is administered by the municipality 
with substantial financial support from the province. In most provinces assistance is 
given for food, clothing, shelter and utilities, but it may also include incapacitation or 
rehabilitation allowances, post-sanatorium allowances, maintenance costs of boarding or 
nursing home care, counselling, and homemaking services. 


The provincial departments of public welfare usually have regulatory powers over 
municipal administration of general assistance. Several provinces recommend rates of 
assistance as a guide to municipalities, and some specify rates at which payments must be 
paid if a municipality is to qualify for provincial reimbursement. Specified standards of 
administration may also be a requirement. The province may take the responsibility for 
aid in unorganized areas and for the cost of aid to certain categories of persons, such as 
transients. With the introduction of reimbursement plans designed to equalize municipal 
responsibility, British Columbia and Saskatchewan have abolished municipal residence 
requirements. In other provinces the residence of the applicant, as defined by statute, 
determines the financially responsible authority. 


The length-of-residence requirement for social assistance is variously calculated but, 
in general, it is one year. Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, however, all prov- 
inces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of assistance for applicants who 
come from other provinces. For other types of assistance, a person without the required 
length of residence in a province may be given aid by the province or the municipality, for 
which a chargeback may or may not be made to the municipality of residence. On the 
other hand, the applicant, depending on individual circumstances and the policy of the 
province, may be returned to his place of residence. 


Various financial arrangements are in effect for sharing the costs of general assistance 
between the province and the municipality. In Newfoundland, such assistance is the 
responsibility of the province and is administered by the Department of Public Welfare. 
In Prince Edward Island, the Department of Welfare and Labour provides direct social 
assistance in rural areas and assumes 75 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the City 
of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages. ~The Department also operates 
a province-wide program of financial aid to families where the breadwinner is suffering 
from tuberculosis and is unable to support the family. In Nova Scotia, social assistance is 
administered by the municipality, which receives reimbursement from the Department of 
Public Welfare for two-thirds of the cost of assistance given and one-half of the cost of 
administration. In New Brunswick, relief to needy persons is a local responsibility and 
may be discharged through the provision of institutional aid, although individual relief is 
provided by an increasing number of municipalities. 


In Quebec, assistance to indigent persons is frequently given in the form of institutional 
care but may also be provided through some municipal departments and private agencies. 
Costs are shared by the provincial Department of Social Welfare, the municipality and, 
where applicable, by the institution. Cities and towns bear 24 p.c. of the cost, rural muni- © 
cipalities 15 p.c., the institution 333 p.c., and the province the remainder. In Ontario, the 
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Department of Public Welfare reimburses municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 
80 p.c. of their expenditures on aid to needy persons and on incapacitation allowances for 
single needy handicapped residents. 


The Social Allowance Act of Manitoba, passed in 1959, transferred from the muni- 
cipalities to the province responsibility for administering and financing aid to mentally or 
physically incapacitated persons whose disability is likely to last more than 90 days, and to 
persons unable to work because of their age. Aid to other needy persons, termed “indigent 
relief’, remains under the municipalities. The Department of Health and Public Welfare 
reimburses the municipalities to the extent of 40 p.c. of the costs, or at a higher rate if costs 
exceed a specified amount. In Saskatchewan, through the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, the province bears approximately 93 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
granted by the municipalities to needy persons. The municipalities are assessed annually 
on a per capita basis for about 7 p.c. of the over-all cost of social aid, and the province 
reimburses each municipality for all actual expenditures. In Alberta, the province reim- 
burses the municipalities for 80 p.c. of the value of the assistance given. The Department 
of Public Welfare maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care for unemployable 
single homeless men without municipal domicile. 


The Province of British Columbia, through the Department of Social Welfare, reim- 
burses the municipalities on a pooled basis for 90 p.c. of the total cost of social assistance 
to needy persons. Also, the province shares equally with the municipalities expenditures 
on salaries of social workers; a municipality with fewer than 15,000 population may arrange 
to have the Department undertake social work within the municipality and reimburse the 
Department at the rate of 30 cents per capita per year. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged under provincial, municipal or voluntary 
auspices are provided for the aged and infirm in all provinces. Voluntary homes generally 
are provincially inspected in accordance with prescribed standards and in some provinces 
must be licensed. Most provinces contribute to the maintenance of elderly persons in 
homes for the aged either through general assistance or through statutes which relate 
particularly to these homes. Also, as previously indicated, 50 p.c. of the payments on 
behalf of assistance cases in homes for the aged and infirm (homes for special care) are 
met by the Federal Government. 


Several provinces make capital grants towards the construction of homes, and in four 
provinces capital grants are also available to municipalities, voluntary organizations, or 
limited-dividend companies for the construction of low-rental housing. 


Newfoundland maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm at St. John’s and also pays, 
in whole or in part, the cost of maintaining needy old people in homes for the aged and 
boarding homes. In 1955, a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a ten-year period, was 
made to a religious organization for the construction of a home, and provision is made for 
grants to similar projects under other auspices. The aged and infirm in Prince Edward 
Island are cared for in Falconwood Mental Hospital and in two provincial infirmaries. In 
Nova Scotia, the aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes operated by 
religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes. The province reimburses 
the municipalities for two-thirds of their expenditures for the maintenance of needy persons 
in municipal homes, subject to compliance with specified standards of care and accommo- 
dation. Homes for the aged receiving aid from the provincial government are subject to 
provincial inspection. Homes for the aged in New Brunswick are operated under muni- 
cipal, religious, fraternal and private auspices, and receive no direct financial support from 
the province. Voluntary and proprietary homes are now subject to provincial licensing and 
inspection and must meet standards contained in regulations under the Health Act. 


Institutional care for indigent old people in Quebec is provided through charitable 
institutions under the Public Charities Act. The Homes for the Aged Act authorizes the 
province to erect and maintain homes for the aged and housing projects, or to make grants 
to voluntary organizations for this purpose. Standards in homes are governed by regu- 
lations under the Public Health Act. 
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Under the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, municipalities must provide institutional 
or boarding home care for the aged. The province contributes 50 p.c. of the costs of con- 
structing approved homes and 70 p.c. of their net operating and maintenance costs. It 
also pays up to 70 p.c. of the costs of maintenance in approved boarding homes. Homes 
for the aged under voluntary auspices are approved, inspected and assisted under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, which provides for grants in aid of construction equalling 
50 p.c. of costs up to $2,500 per bed and maintenance grants of 75 p.c. of the amount spent 
by the organization up to $3.40 per day for each resident. The Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend housing corporations building low-rental 
housing for elderly persons. 


Institutions and boarding homes for the aged and infirm in Manitoba are supervised 
and licensed by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under public health legis- 
lation. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Act, the province makes construction grants 
to municipalities and charitable organizations, equalling one-third of the costs of con- 
structing or acquiring and renovating housing accommodation and homes for the aged. 
Grants may not exceed $1,400 and $1,667 for one-person and two-person housing units, 
respectively; $1,200 per bed for new homes for the aged; and $700 per bed for homes that 
have been renovated. Under the Social Allowances Act, 1959, the entire cost of assistance 
to those who, because of age or incapacity, require care by another or in a home for the 
aged for more than 90 days is borne by the province. 


Aged and infirm persons in Saskatchewan are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in voluntary homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under 
the Housing Act. This Act also empowers the province and municipalities to subscribe 
to the stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for 
older persons; the province may also make loans to municipalities to assist them in sub- 
scribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and maintenance grants 
equalling $40 per bed per year may be made to municipalities, churches or charitable 
organizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. Costs of maintaining 
needy persons in homes for the aged are shared by the province and the municipalities 
under the Social Assistance Act. 


Under what are termed “master agreements”, the Province of Alberta bears the cost of 
constructing and equipping homes for the aged and housing units on municipal land. 
Projects are operated by provincially incorporated foundations which include municipal 
councilmen in their membership; net costs of operation are borne by the municipalities. 
The province also meets up to 80 p.c. of the cost incurred by municipalities for the main- 
tenance of elderly persons in housing projects and municipal or private homes. Private 
homes are municipally licensed. 


British Columbia operates the Provincial Home for Elderly Homeless Men, the 
Provincial Infirmary for the chronically ill and, for senile and psychotic patients, three 
provincial homes for the aged. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged and 
boarding homes and, where necessary, shares with the municipalities on a 90-10 basis the 
cost of maintaining needy residents. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act the 
province makes grants amounting to one-third of construction costs to municipalities and 
non-profit corporations, including religious and service organizations, engaged in building 
homes or low-rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare services, which include child protection 
and care, services for unmarried parents, and adoption services, are provided in all prov- 
inces under provincial legislation and are administered by some central authority, 
usually a division of child welfare within the department of welfare. Except in Quebec, 
where the province does not administer services directly, the program may be administered 
by the provincial authority itself or the responsibility may be delegated under provincial 
child welfare Acts to local children’s aid societies, that is, to voluntary agencies with boards 
of directors, operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial 
departments. In Quebec, child welfare services are administered by recognized voluntary 
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agencies and institutions, religious and secular. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and to a large extent in Alberta, they are administered by the province; in 
the larger urban centres of Alberta there is some delegation of authority to the muni- 
cipality. In Ontario and New Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies, 
operating under statutory authority, is responsible for the services. In Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies 
in the heavily populated areas and by the province in other areas. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Main- 
tenance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely 
by the province—as in Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland— 
or partly by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 


The child welfare agencies, whether provincial offices or authorized private agencies, 
have the authority to investigate cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a 
child and to bring the case before a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding 
whether in fact the child is neglected. When neglect is proved, the court may direct that 
the child be returned to his parent or parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the 
province or a children’s aid society or, in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a suitable 
person or agency. The appropriate agency is then responsible for making arrangements 
to meet the needs of the child in so far as community resources permit. The services 
may involve casework with families in their own homes, or care may be provided in foster 
boarding homes, in adoption homes or, for children who need this form of care, in selected 
institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the 
written consent of the parent. Special efforts, which are meeting with considerable success, 
are being made to find suitable homes for children found difficult to place for adoption 
because of age, disability or ethnic differences. Adoptions, including those arranged 
privately, number about 10,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and also for teen-age children who may 
find it easier to fit into a group setting than into a foster home. A growing number of 
institutions are meeting this demand for special care by a reduction in size or reorganization 
into small units and by the introduction of training courses for staff and other measures 
for the improvement of standards. The development of small, highly specialized insti- 
tutions, which function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, has been 
of particular significance in recent years. 


Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation or by 
special statutes dealing with welfare institutions, and by provincial or municipal public 
health regulations. The institutions are generally subject to inspection and in some 
provinces to licensing, and are usually required to make reports to the province on the 
movement of children under their care. Sources of income may include private subscrip- 
tion, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf of children in care, payable 
by the parents, the placing agency, or the responsible municipal or provincial department. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. If necessary, support for unmarried mothers 
may be obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for un- 
married mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Except in Ontario, day nurseries for the children of working mothers have been estab- 
lished only in the larger centres; these are under voluntary auspices and in four provinces 
subject to licensing. In Ontario, where municipal day nurseries have been established in 
most of the industrial centres, a Day Nurseries Act sets out standards for operation and 
licensing to be met by all agencies offering day-care services. It also provides for reim- 


_ bursement of one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal day nurseries. 
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Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to 
a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment or by a specified 
industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s compensation legislation is given 
in Chapter XVII. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies, some of which are 
described below, supplement the services of the federal and provincial authorities in many 
fields and play a leading role in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare needs 
and in promoting action to meet them. 


The Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
voluntary association of organizations and individual citizens whose aim is to further the 
advancement of social welfare in Canada. Member organizations include community funds 
and councils, other private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal 
departments, and citizen groups and individuals active in the fields of health, welfare and 
recreation. It furnishes authoritative information, technical consultation and field service 
in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and 
action by public and private agencies. 

The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members under the 
leadership of a nationally representative board of governors. Aided by professional staff, 
the members work together through Divisions of Family and Child Welfare, Public Wel- 
fare, Corrections, and Community Funds and Councils, and through special committees 
on such subjects as welfare of immigrants and the aging. Departments of the Council 
include the Information and Research Branches and French Speaking Services. The 
Council publishes periodicals entitled Canadian Welfare and Bien-Etre Social Canadien, 
a directory of Canadian welfare services, pamphlets, and division bulletins. 


The Canadian Diabetic Association.—Formed in 1953 with headquarters in 
Toronto, the Association has approximately 20 branches in various parts of the country 
and a French-language affiliate, Association du Diabéte, in Quebec. The aim of the organi- 
zation is to promote public education regarding diabetes and to assist diabetic sufferers. 
Several provincial branches operate summer camps for diabetic children and the Ontario 
branch provides a diet-counselling service. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—Established in 1896 in Canada, the Society is 
affiliated with the International Red Cross and has branches in all ten provinces with a 
national headquarters in Toronto. Its objectives, defined in its Charter, are ‘‘,.. in time of 
peace or war to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world’. Red Cross Society 
activities are very broad, ranging from national and international disaster relief services to 
the support of local projects. One of the major activities in Canada is the operation of a 
national blood transfusion service, which includes collecting and supplying free of charge, 
for hospital use, blood provided by voluntary donors. The Society also maintains outpost 
hospitals, nursing stations and emergency units in several provinces. The Junior Red 
Cross promotes health education through its schoolroom branches across Canada; it supports 
a special fund to supply treatment to indigent handicapped children in Canada and a fund 
to promote understanding among school children of different countries. 
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The Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation.—The Canadian 
Foundation for Poliomyelitis was formed in 1948 to assist victims of poliomyelitis. Recently, 
however, because of the protection afforded by Salk vaccine, the Foundation has broad- 
ened its aims and changed its name to the Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis and 
Rehabilitation. Provincial chapters in all ten provinces conduct an annual March of Dimes 
campaign to raise funds for the support of various rehabilitation projects; these include 
financial support to treatment centres for the disabled and direct services such as assistance 
in meeting the costs of medical and related services for needy disabled persons; in some 
provinces direct services are confined to those for adults. The Foundation, particularly in 
1959, has also given support to the operation of clinics for immunization against polio- 
myelitis. 


Victorian Order of Nurses.*—Since its inception in 1897, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses has provided a professional home nursing and health counselling service. In all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, the association’s nurses carry out bedside nursing, 
prenatal, postnatal and newborn care. In some provinces they also assist provincial 
health authorities in tuberculosis and venereal disease programs and conduct child health 
clinics. In 1958 the Order employed 642 nurses to serve in 120 branches located in nine 
provinces. The national office is in Ottawa. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—Since its inception in 1918 the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind has been dedicated to the provision of rehabili- 
tation and social welfare services to the blind and to those with partial sight. The national 
office, located in Toronto, serves all provinces through its seven regional divisions and 46 
branches. The Institute provides both social services and financial assistance; it arranges 
for examinations and eye treatment services, purchases glasses for needy persons and, in 
co-operation with hospitals and medical centres, operates an eye-bank. Under an exten- 
sive rehabilitation program with training facilities centred in Toronto, it trains blind 
persons in various occupations, offers job counselling and placement services and, for those 
who cannot compete in industry, it provides sheltered workshops; more than 425 news- 
paper, tobacco and confectionery concession stands are operated by blind persons. Sight- 
less field workers bring a home-training program to blind persons to help them learn 
Braille, typing and handicrafts, and a special program for pre-school blind children prepares 
them for attendance at a school for the blind. The Institute builds and maintains resi- 
dential quarters and recreational facilities in all larger centres and supplies Braille books 
and recordings to the blind from its national library in Toronto. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada, first established 
in 1918 as a National Committee for Combating Venereal Disease, now embraces about 60 
national member associations supporting a wide variety of health activities. The primary 
objectives of the League are the promotion of personal and community health and the 
prevention of disease through health education. Its major activities are administered from 
a national office in Toronto, usually working through the affiliated organizations. Edu- 
cational efforts include the provision of speakers for meetings and the preparation of radio 
scripts, health education films and literature; a magazine is published bi-monthly and 
weekly news bulletins are released to the press. The League also sponsors a National 
Health Week and a National Immunization Week. 


St. John Ambulance Association.—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem began as a local unit in Montreal in 1884. The organization is composed of 
two parts—the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
The first is devoted to teaching first aid and home nursing and the latter to directing the 
emergency corps of trained personnel. Headquarters of the Association is in Ottawa, with 
provincial divisions in all provinces controlling their own programs and financing the 
operation of their local branches. 


* Details of the home nursing services of the Order are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 269-270. 
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The Canadian Tuberculosis Association.—Founded in 1900 to stimulate public 
demand for increased treatment facilities, the Association has extended its objectives to 
case-finding, diagnostic services, rehabilitation of ex-patients and public education. Close 
co-operation exists with departments of health in the areas of case-finding and rehabili- 
tation. Provincial organizations, which exist in all provinces, are largely autonomous, 
with the national office in Ottawa acting as a co-ordinating agency for the distribution of 
publicity material and as an advisory body to government agencies as well as to the pro- 
vincial and local branches. The Association and its provincial bodies are supported by the 
sale of Christmas seals, with federal and provincial governments providing grants for 


specific projects. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute, 
composed of persons representing professional societies and agencies concerned with 
cancer research and therapy, was founded in 1947 to develop a nationally co-ordinated 
research and professional education program. The Institute promotes fundamental 
research through selected projects in universities, hospitals and research centres, main- 
tains a Canadian Tumour Registry, provides training fellowships and, in co-operation 
with the Canadian Medical Association and medical schools, promotes professional edu- 
cation on cancer topics. The Institute receives support from federal and provincial 
grants and from the Canadian Cancer Society; a special project on lung cancer has been 
supported by the Canadian Tobacco Industry. 


The Canadian Hearing Society—Organized in Toronto in 1940 as the National 
Society of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, the Society operates chiefly in Toronto and 
the surrounding area. It is concerned with the preservation of hearing, the treatment of 
deafness and the provision of rehabilitation services for those with impaired hearing. It 
provides otological examinations, counselling, vocational guidance and job placement 
services for the deaf or hard-of-hearing, and hearing aids to indigent persons. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Association, organized in 1918 
as the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, now has divisions in nine provinces. Since 
its inception the organization has participated directly or indirectly in almost every de- 
velopment in the mental health field in Canada. The Association conducts an active 
public education program, serves as consultant to government departments, welfare 
agencies and voluntary organizations, operates a teacher-training program and encourages 
research. Volunteer workers provide a variety of services related to the welfare of dis- 
charged and hospitalized mental patients. The national office at Toronto is supported 
by voluntary donations and federal and provincial grants. 


The Canadian Cancer Society.—Organized in 1938 to co-ordinate voluntary 
activities and disseminate knowledge in the cancer field, the Canadian Cancer Society 
operates in all provinces and has its national office in Toronto. Its services include a public 
education program, welfare services such as transportation, home nursing and cancer 
dressings to needy persons, and fellowships to medical graduates for advanced study in 
cancer. Voluntary subscriptions to the Society provide the major source of funds for 
the basic research program of the National Cancer Institute of Canada. The Society 
also supports clinical research. 


National Heart Foundation of Canada.—The Canadian Heart Foundation, 
formed in 1947 by physicians to co-ordinate research and disseminate information, was 
replaced by the National Heart Foundation of Canada in 1956. Its membership consists 
of lay and medical organizations interested in promoting or assisting research on cardiovas- 
cular diseases. Support for research projects comes from national and provincial grants 
and from private donations. The Foundation’s national office is in Toronto; provincial 
branches have been established in eight provinces. 
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The Canadian Paraplegic Association.—The Canadian Paraplegic Association, 
which was established in 1945 to complement the specialized treatment and rehabilitation 
services developed for veterans by the Department of Veterans Affairs, now includes ser- 
vices for civilian paraplegic cases and persons seriously handicapped by poliomyelitis and 
other disabling conditions. The national office of the Association and the major treatment 
centre, Lyndhurst Lodge, are housed in the same building in Toronto. Services include 
in-patient and out-patient therapy, the provision of prosthetic appliances, loans to patients, 
and rehabilitation services such as job counselling. Four regional divisions also have been 
established. The British Columbia Division is affiliated with the G. F. Strong Rehabilita- 
tion Centre in Vancouver. 


The Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults.—The Council was 
established in 1937 to co-ordinate and support activities for the care and rehabilitation of 
physically impaired children. The first provincial organization was formed in Ontario in 
1922 and similar organizations, which have remained autonomous, now exist in all pro- 
vinces. In 1954 the services of the organization were extended to include adults. Pro- 
grams in the provinces vary, ranging from the establishment of cerebral palsy clinics and 
the operation of summer camps for the handicapped, to payment for treatment services, 
prosthetics, and hospital and nursing care for needy handicapped persons. In most pro- 
vinces, service clubs raise funds to support the work of the organization, particularly through 
the sale of Easter Seals. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—Established in 1948 to 
promote research, professional education and treatment services in the fie'd of rheumatism 
and arthritis and to disseminate factual information, the Society has branches operating 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland ; its national office is in 
Toronto. Medical advisory boards in each of the eight provinces and one at the national 
level give advice and guidance to the provincial and national directors. The Society 
sponsors an education program both for the general public and for physicians and main- 
tains out-patient clinics in general hospitals for the treatment of low-income patients. 
Its branches pioneered in the operation of mobile clinics and now operate some 70 units to 
bring treatment to home-bound patients and in three provinces support a mobile consulta- 
tive service. All divisions have liaison with employment agencies and vocational training 
schemes. Services are usually free or for a nominal amount. The national body promotes 
research projects in various universities and institutions and provides clinical fellowships 
to physicians in all parts of Canada. 


Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada.—Organized in 1948 to encourage, support 
and co-ordinate research regarding multiple sclerosis, the Society also compiles statistics 
and carries on public education. The national office in Ottawa is maintained by 19 pro- 
vincial and local chapters whose chief function is fund raising from which research projects 
are financed. Local chapters also help indigent persons to obtain wheel chairs, orthopaedic 
supports and other necessary equipment. 


The Canadian Association for Retarded Children.—The Association was incor- 
porated in 1958 to assist and give co-ordinated direction to the work of a growing number 
of organizations for the mentally retarded, now represented by 10 provincial and some 130 
local groups. Membership of the locals exceeds 12,000, most of whom are parents of men- 
tally retarded children. The Association promotes the establishment of clinics, day schools, 
institutions and workshops; it also supports and encourages research into the causes of 
mental deficiency. Increasing numbers of day classes offer training opportunities within 
the community for mentally retarded children who are not acceptable for regular school 
instruction. Financial support comes from local fund-raising campaigns, community chests, 
and, in varying degrees, from provincial departments of education. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada.—This Association was organ- 
ized in 1954 to stimulate and unify efforts in research into the cause, nature and cure of 
Muscular dystrophy and to promote the establishment of facilities for diagnostic, consul- 
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tative and treatment services. It has a national office in Toronto supported by nine 
regional chapters and its chief activity is the support of research projects in medical centres 
across the country. Assistance is given to individuals suffering from muscular dystrophy 
through the purchase of necessary equipment and the provision of transportation to 
clinics. 


PART IV.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation making up the 
Veterans Charter and provides administration facilities for the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion which administers the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board which is responsible for the administration 
of the War Veterans Allowance Act; and for the Secretary-General (Canada) of the Com- 
monwealth War Graves Commission. 


The main benefits now provided to veterans consist of medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assist- 
ance for children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused re- 
establishment credit, disability and widows’ pensions, and war veterans allowances. 


The work of the Department, excepting the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
is carried out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one dis- 
trict office in England. There are eight Veterans’ Land Act district offices and 13 regional 
offices established to administer the benefits of that Act. 


Section 1.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—The Department of Veterans Affairs, through its Treatment Ser- 
vices Branch, provides medical services for eligible veterans across Canada. Service is 
also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
and the wards of other governments or departments at the request and expense of the - 
authorities concerned. 


The primary responsibility of the Branch is to provide examination and treatment 
to disability pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. These veterans constitute 
about one-quarter of the in-patient load. The pensioner receives treatment regardless 
of his place of residence, but service to other veterans is available in Canada only. 


Other main groups of veterans receiving treatment are War Veterans Allowance 
recipients, veterans whose service and need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and 
veterans whose service and financial circumstances render them eligible for free treatment, 
or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If beds are available, any veteran may 
receive treatment in a departmental hospital on a guarantee of payment of the cost of 
treatment. 


Treatment is provided across Canada in 11 active treatment hospitals, two convalescent 
centres, and two homes maintained for the provision of domiciliary care. The rated capac- 
ity of these institutions at Mar. 31, 1960 was 8,970 beds. An additional 584 beds were 
available in veterans pavilions situated at Ottawa, Regina and Edmonton. Pavilions are 
owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospital, and medical staff is 
provided by the Department. Where departmental facilities are not available, the eligible 
veteran may receive treatment at the expense of the Department in the hospital of his 
choice by his own doctor. Professional staffs of active treatment hospitals are employed 
on a part-time basis; in the main they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of 
Medicine of the universities with which the hospitals are affiliated. The majority are 
members of medical faculties, engaged in teaching and private practice. 


The Department maintains research and medical teaching programs in its institutions 
which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and thus ensure 
the veteran of the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment hospitals have 
been approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate 
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teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved also for advanced post- 
graduate training in the various specialties. An intern-resident program is in effect; at 
the end of March 1960, 272 residents and interns were in training, together with 194 in- 
terns in occupational therapy, physiotherapy, psychology, laboratory, and medical social 
services. 

During the fiscal year 1959-60 about 90 projects were in progress in the Clinical 
Research Program. The program is varied but in the main deals with conditions affecting 
aging, which the Department is in a unique position to investigate. Self-contained Clinical 
Investigation Units have been set up in active treatment hospitals located at Montreal, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 26 departmental employees attended courses 
assisted fully or partly by the research and education vote. At the end of the year, one 
school for nursing assistants remained in operation. This school, at Camp Hill Hospital in 
Halifax, has an annual capacity of 70 graduates who are offered employment in depart- 
mental hospitals across Canada. 


Departmental hospitals provide base hospital facilities for the treatment of members 
of the Armed Forces. The Ste. Foy Hospital near Quebec City and Sunnybrook Hospital 
at Toronto have self-contained units but in other institutions there is a close integration 
of patients. The units are staffed by Armed Service personnel and utilize the ancillary 
services of the hospital. They also provide training facilities for members of the medical 
services of the Armed Forces. 

Progress continues to be made toward the provision of a nation-wide chain of modern 
fire-resistant institutions through replacement of obsolete accommodation. Patient-load 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, was as follows:— 


Item No. 
Eationts in departmental hospitals:at Mar. 31... ss... ...:..2- 2. cane odo. eed. 7,705 
pavonescn otner hospitals a6 Mare 3th. ce eet 2,312 
Serparienta on strengthmt Mary 31. 805 Fe 504 oe ee a hon te. 427 
nL OPAL MO ATIUNTH AT MA So aa Pe ole oe sae nk ee de 10,444 
Admissions to departmental hospitals during year...........0.c0ccccccccecccccccccuce 52,375 
Admissions to other hospitals during year...........0..00cccceececcccccc cence. 20,614 
Admissions to out-patient strength during year..................+...-.00 2. 0e eee 1,924 
LOTA GA DINERIONG DURING «lV BAR|: 0.9226). Bake cil Oke Ps PLS 74,913 
Patient-days in departmental hospitals................cccccccccccucccucncucececccccce 2,694,271 
Ration eyed colar hospitals sf foc. ce es se aad os. Be ee a 889,642! 
SL OTAU PARIENT DAYS... Sasi ct laed salem) Ae Le IS. lee 3,583,913 


1 Does not include any stay attributed to patients on out-patient strength. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals in the 
participating provinces are recognized for the provision of insured services to veterans. 
Arrangements have been made for the payment of any necessary premiums on behalf 
of veterans who are in receipt of War Veterans Allowances. The Veterans Treatment 
Regulations remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA 
institutions and elsewhere under departmental responsibility, regardless of whether or 
not the hospitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


Dental Services.—Dental treatment is provided for those pensioned veterans whose 
disability would be alleviated by such treatment, for War Veterans Allowance recipients, 
_ and for other persons whose health care is the responsibility of the Department, such as 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel and members of the Canadian Forces. Treat- 
ment is also provided at the request of other governments. 
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The Department employs 37 full-time dentists, one half-time dentist and two dental 
consultants, specialists in their fields, on a part-time basis. Twenty-two dental clinics are 
maintained in departmental hospitals or centres on a full-time or part-time basis. Else- 
where, the services of private dentists on a fee-for-service basis are utilized. Training 
courses for dental surgeons in various specialties of dentistry have been conducted by the 
Department and many departmental dentists have participated in the research programs 
of their respective hospitals, and assisted the dental colleges by part-time lecturing. 


All clinics and dental surgeons were working well up to capacity during 1959-60; 
19,591 courses of treatment were given, an increase of 443 patients over 1958-59. Opera- 
tions numbered 122,650, also an increase over the previous year. 


Prosthetic Services.—The Department provides a complete coverage of prosthetic 
and orthopaedic appliances and sensory aid devices to disabled veterans and to other 
departments of government on a repayment basis. The primary issue is made on medical 
prescription. Maintenance and renewal are carried out at district centres. Service is 
given without expense to the eligible veteran. Twelve centres or shops are located in or 
adjacent to the departmental hospitals in major cities from coast to coast, and six sub- 
centres in smaller localities. The largest centre, located at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, 
manufactures stock parts and is the central stores supply. 


A research section is maintained for the design and testing of new materials and ap- 
pliances. Among new developments now in general production are the plastic Syme’s 
leg with a solid ankle and sponge rubber foot, the Canadian Hip Disarticulation leg, 
and a motorized unit designed by the National Research Council for wheel chairs for 
quadraplegic cases. A newly developed plastic mechanical hand, cosmetic gloves for 
artificial hands, and a light universal ankle brace to replace heavier types have recently 
been put into general production. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, service was provided to approximately 77,000 
patients who received 150,000 issues. 


Section 2.—Rehabilitation Services 


Much of the legislation designed to assist with the postwar rehabilitation of veterans 
has expired but, as indicated in this Section, some programs are still of significant import- 
ance. Besides administering the programs described in this Section, the Welfare Services 
Branch is responsible for all field work connected with War Veterans Allowances (see 
p. 342). It also provides a counselling and referral service to veterans and their dependants 
in relation to a wide variety of needs not covered by departmental legislation. This 
work requires close liaison with Service benevolent funds, veterans organizations, other 
government departments at the federal, provincial and municipal levels and a broad 
range of voluntary health and welfare organizations. 


War Service Gratuity.—The payment of war service gratuities was discontinued 
after Dec. 31, 1954 for World War II veterans, except for those with overseas service who 
could not apply before that date as a result of unusual circumstances. The yearly 
amounts paid in gratuities up to the end of March 1955 are shown in the 1956 Year Book, 
p. 306. Those paid subsequently and the cumulative totals to Mar. 31, 1960 were:— 


World War II Special Force 


Fiscal Year Veterans Veterans 
$ $ 
1955-56 eS ee Aon ce ee IS Sen ee ee Set cma ste eee 30, 536 16,932 
NO56—B7 sci508 Sven ilocos ree, SRA NE teen ro EE. covert be 9,457 Taso 
1 15 als cA en Oe Sapir esc, Be as Sek et A Be ee ot Ri) ie Pra Oe Be AE 10,016 1, 230 
1958-50) tact ieee RR ned Tee) 0. RR ER re aces EE 9,974 2,089 
AOBG=CO Aa Tact dd ee tent Ae oe RT IO ca RED Acs. stare oteeereteveretne 6, 220 1,463 


CUMULATIVE ToTALs TO Mar. 31, 1960..........-- 470,038, 242 6,693,604 
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Re-establishment Credit.—On Mar. 31, 1960, an amount of $16,000,000 in re- 
establishment credit, out of nearly $325,000,000, had not yet been authorized on behalf of 
veterans entitled to it. World War II veterans have until Sept. 30, 1962, and veterans 
who served with the Special Force have 15 years from the date of their discharge from the 
Special Force, to apply for their unused credit. The amounts paid during 1958-59 and 
1959-60 with cumulative totals to Mar. 31, 1960, by required purpose, are shown in 
Table 1. 


1.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 
1960, with Cumulative Totals 


Cumulative 
Purpose 1959 1960 Total to 
Mar. 31, 1960 


$ $ $ 


La IDTITS ses pssst Crnacortpcaaeeutr tied Luli le Sa estore tei VV Pigs RAPE Aa A 1,302,821 1,415, 767 241,764,518 
Purchased under National Housing Act..................eeeee05- 7,814 5,977 3, 347, 265 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act............... 59, 897 59, 695 32,520, 987 
RGD AIS MCLG URE mit Tersaee eo ele ei Se its om eeitos Os ohm an aoe SRNL 132, 571 156, 909 16,949,799 
MUM tUre ana SQuUIPRIENt.s stra ce aos eee oe dee Dante a Shr eae 1,072,988 1,167,693 184,406,191 
ed UCtiOnVOtMmO Gt eA BC See es ees. cies © aie aieedss  howie ences Sacto: s 29,551 25, 493 4,540,276 

BUISIMNOSS Sept Ea ates eat ee e L UIA. Meet hhdeniee 266, 216 265,810 55,777,468 
Rurehaseron s DUSINESS..4) 1c aires oe ea noite 6 Sule du ehentie cdlemiee Finis 407 1,510 3,678,715 
Weorkin@icapitalcee cchanra tose nce uee oes dns ne wbeete see ek dks 44,314 28,117 25,308, 969 
BLOOMS AIICO CUTTING emcee preety cect ea Revoxs oko otatoncit eusvoueen poker she recceoia eres 221,495 236, 183 26,789,784 

IIS COM ATICOMS rn frie oho aloe os Ra ross econo ht io is nlicia eenaaoss 392, 924 958, 081 11,419, 712 
INSULAUCOMANNUTUICS CLC... Be ota ons ee ee cen cn ce ten te beeen 305, 644 422,472 9,661,817 
Specitkeqwipmentwontramineg ic 4% cn. ws) Ss cise Aas Raload ld Soe oe 10,110 8,919 748, 361 
CLG Chics aM TRU eco SL RN ey oe near etna ery A over Syst obese fers eran 44,464 186, 090 407, 082 
eli DUTSeINONta eae cetin,. etme ccc LATA tae ate cheese etna, ke 32,706 340, 600 602, 452 

ERO UAIS Mer, ee reer te ecette  e eas een 1,961,961 2,639,658 308, 961, 698 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The function of the Casualty Welfare Division is out- 
lined in the 1956 Year Book, p. 307. At Mar. 31, 1960, there were 3,458 active cases. 
The total number of disabled veterans then registered with the Division was 47,850 and 
of these 44,392 were closed cases. Registrations during the year ended Mar. 31, 1960 
numbered 1,144 and cases closed numbered 2,951. 


2.—Registrations for Casualty Rehabilitation, by Status of Applicant and Type 
of Disability, up to Mar. 31, 1960 


Registrants Active Active 
up to— Cases | Total | Cases | Total 
Status —_-———_—_—_——_. Type of Disability asat | Closed| asat | Closed 
Mar. 31,|Mar. 31, Mar. 31,] Cases |Mar. 31,} Cases 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
No No No No. No No 
US LOVG Cire ka.0h ak Bhanit caters. BORO LUMI OTs 245 | Amp Uta DION aan eisai ae ata nne «148 | 2,256 128 | 2,295 
Neuro-muscular and skeletal ; 
Unemployed................. 986 5S) Upenterh. ens oe ae 1,194 | 13,151 | 1,053 | 13,684 
Seg attr Total and partial loss of 
pecetving eo PIS Dat pete leet fetes ROATINE Grebo tone 241 | 3,137 211 | 3,223 
he tw goa Neurological cases........-». 201 | 1,575 | 139] 1,664 
Rehabilitation not feasible...| 4,049 | 4,414 |) Heart and vascular system. . 247 | 4,194 215 | 4,340 
FLESDILATONY.« wis cee cipioe ales cceus 1,190 | 11,305 984 | 11,719 
Vet re then 2 Secs Maat aad erations! ot 328 | 1,367 246 | 1,564 
MGR CO ANAUS .c.. anc csc cie ve one 1,218 Ie 200 WeOnGlassiticdcs cst. ear eee 582 | 5;632 482 | 5,903 
LIU Ee een te 46,748 | 47,850 Totals eienact ce aes: 4,131 | 42,617 3,458 | 44,392 
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Social Services.—The Social Services Division provides a casework service to veterans 
and their dependants, and a social welfare consultant service to other departmental of- 
ficials dealing with welfare matters. It maintains liaison, in the interest of veterans and 
their dependants, with welfare departments at all levels of government and with private 
social and philanthropic agencies. 


The Division has certain responsibilities in connection with the operation of the 
Assistance Fund available to war veterans allowance recipients who are in need (see 
below). At the request of the Department of National Defence it furnishes reports on 
home circumstances of Armed Forces personnel who request compassionate leave, posting 
or discharge. The latter service is often instrumental in providing help to those concerned 
through counselling and referral to community welfare services. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, there were 15,291 requests for services from 
all sources, about the same as in the previous year; in the year ended Mar. 31, 1960 
requests numbered 14,109, an 8-p.c. decrease from 1959. 


Older Veterans.—Services on behalf of older veterans and their dependants involve 
assistance with individual employment and financial problems including those caused by 
age discrimination by employers, unemployment as a result of economic conditions and 
technological changes, health problems limiting work abilities and narrowing the range of 
feasible occupations, or retirement with inadequate pension income. 


The World War I veteran population in Canada at Mar. 31, 1960 was approximately 
250,000, all of whom were over 60 years of age, the average being 68 years. In addition, at 
least 12,000 World War II veterans were in this age group, a number that will increase at an 
accelerating rate. It is important that these older veterans, where necessary, be assisted 
to remain in or to return to self-supporting circumstances but, when this is not possible, 
that they and their dependants be assured security from other sources. To this end, the 
Veterans Welfare Services Branch works in close co-operation with other Federal Govern- 
ment departments concerned as well as with provincial and municipal agencies and private 
organizations. The general willingness of veterans in the older age group to engage in 
available employment rather than claim other benefits is shown by the fact that at 
Mar. 31, 1960, 9,410 World War I veterans were registered with the Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance. Commission, 404 fewer than at the same date of 1959. 
The decrease also indicates a somewhat more realistic attitude of employers toward the 
hiring of older workers who have the required qualifications. A continuing education 
program for the older veteran is conducted by the Branch through the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers sponsored by the Department of Labour. The Corps of 
Commissionaires in the fiscal year 1959-60 provided full-time uniformed employment 
for more than 5,000 selected older veterans, half of whom were working under Federal 
Government departmental contracts. 


Assistance Fund.—Supplementary financial assistance is provided by the Assistance 
Fund to recipients under the War Veterans Allowance Act (see p. 342) who are in need. 
Assistance may be given as a continuing monthly grant in accordance with a formula 
which includes costs of shelter, fuel, food, clothing, personal care and certain health needs, 
or in single grants to meet needs not covered by the formula. The maximum assistance 
available from the Fund is $240 and $300 per annum, respectively, to single and married 
recipients of WVA. 


Field work for the Fund is done almost entirely by the Welfare Services Branch which, 
through counselling and referral, also assists applicants in other ways. Since a monthly 
Assistance Fund Grant may be continued without interruption until there is a change in 
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the recipient’s financial circumstances, the number of people assisted in any fiscal year is 
greater than the number applying during that period. Fund activity during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 1960 was as follows:— 


Years Ended— 
Item Mar. 81, 1959 Mar. 31, 1960 
IBGESONSIGASIS HOG arta ators sake Pea isie ais biol SO GER oie re GR 6 elie ates No. 14,055 16,705 
Persons applying Curing Years! .0 50.05. c0 see Vek seve dace cae 6,158 6,389 
PPC RS RRRIALOUL SS. oh ch oe ae aia clits a oipin ate’ siaiee' Wd biv's B ewig Bie ¥é 5,539 5, 642 
Proportion of applicants assisted...............ceceseeeeeeecees p.c. 90 88 
Fund expenditures during year............ccccccccecsccccccees $ 2,095,521 2,599,688 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants............ p.c. 88 91 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants................ No. 11,063 13,346 


Education and Training.—HEligibility for training under the Veterans Rehabili- 
tation Act and the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954 has lapsed except for disability pensioners 
and for a few special cases delayed by personal illness. Effective July 27, 1959, Pensioners 
Training Regulations were consolidated and now provide essential training for pensioned 
veterans without affecting, or being affected by, other benefits that may have been received. 
They also provide for training of pensioned ex-members of the regular and reserve forces. 


Training activities at Mar. 31, 1959 and Mar. 31, 1960, respectively, were as follows:— 


Type of Training Mar. 31, 1959 Mar. 31, 1960 
; No. No. 
University Training— 
World*Wartll-veterans.cc rossi. csc. eactat sees cee eae ones 46 46 
SPCCialMOnca Marr reete cls etre ae eee ete ea eR Poe ere Reheat 29 24 
Vocational Training— 
WiorldiWanelilveterans sen. sckinae solottie eke tiles oe ne oon es 18 16 
SDOCEAIBEIOLCO Si ete eee eee ee tee eee ee ens Cee 10 3 
Pensioner Training— 
(WIV ORslOVene te teen oie sits ele oe ee ee ee aN ne Aone 12 16 
Vocational epee seit hh Noi teak, Pack De, cnt tiey, eins Riel 32 33 
EROTALS teres te ee ciara ee ee ee a ak cee eos 147 138 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides help with post- 
secondary school training for children of deceased ex-servicemen whose deaths have been 
ruled by the Canadian Pension Commission to have been attributable to or incurred during 
war service, or attributable to regular force service. Eligible students who attend approved 
training institutions receive an allowance of $25 a month if under age 21, and $60 a month 
if over that age but not over 25 years of age. Prescribed fees not exceeding $500 for any one 
academic year may be paid on behalf of each student. Up to Mar. 31, 1959, 1,406 appli- 
cations were approved under this Act. At Mar. 31, 1960, the number had risen to 1,736. 


Awaiting Returns Allowance.—This allowance is a sustenance grant designed to 
assist in the maintenance of the veteran and his family during the early stages of a 
venture when the income therefrom is negligible or insufficient for that purpose. Because 
of the time limit imposed under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, only veterans who settle 
under the Veterans’ Land Act and who apply for the allowance within one year of date of 
establishment thereunder are now eligible. The maximum entitlement to the benefit is 52 
weeks, available within two years of the date of initial award. The allowance is payable 
for periods when the net income plus the allowance does not exceed the maximum rate of 
$50 per month for a single veteran and $70 per month for a married veteran plus additional 
allowance for up to six children and/or $15 per month for each dependent parent. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1960, 63,039 veterans, including 65 ex-members of the Special Force, 
were approved for the allowance, 90 p.c. of whom were discontinued as established. The 
total amount expended on this benefit from inception to Mar. 31, 1960 was $27,324,131. 
At that date there were 94 active cases. 
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Vetcraft.—A short history of Vetcraft is shown in the 1959 Year Book, p. 293. 
Shops are now operated at Toronto and Montreal providing full-time employment for a 
number of veterans and widows and, in addition, small assembly work is done in Winnipeg, 
Regina and Calgary, providing part-time employment for other workers. Production for 
the year 1959, which was sold entirely to the Dominion Command of the Canadian Legion, 
amounted to 6,402,000 poppies and 63,879 memorial wreaths and crosses. 


Section 3.—Veterans Life Insurance 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act (SC 1920, 
c. 54 as amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance at rates comparable to 
those available commercially but the medical standard required of applicants was much 
lower than otherwise acceptable. Applications were accepted from 1920 to 1923 and from 
1928 to 1933. No policies have been issued since Aug. 31, 1933. 


On Mar. 31, 1960, of the total of 48,319 policies issued there remained 9,593 policies 
in force for a face amount of $20,320,841. Of this number 2,429 were premium-paying, 
6,434 were paid up, 113 had been converted to extended term insurance and 617 were being 
covered in the disability provisions of the policy contracts. Terminations from 1920 to 
Mar. 31, 1960 totalled 38,726. Of this number 12,835 were terminated by death, 16,960 
by surrender for cash value and 8,931 by lapse, expiry or other mode of termination. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Veterans Insurance Act (SC 1952, c. 279 as amended) 
provides eligibility to contract for life insurance to veterans of World War II and those 
who served in the action in Korea and certain other groups. The period of eligibility to 
apply for this insurance, up to a maximum of $10,000, extends to Sept. 30, 1962. 


Of the 48,661 applications received to Mar. 31, 1960, only 81 had been declined for 
medical reasons. Of the 46,882 policies issued, 30,336 for a face amount of $94,521,762 
remained in force on that date, 11,424 policies had been surrendered for their cash value 
and 2,650 policies were terminated by lapse and extended term insurance expiry. There 
were 2,403 policies terminated by death. 


3.—Death Claims Intimated, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-60, with Cumulative Totals 1921-45 


Returned Soldiers’ Veterans 
Year Ended Mar. 31 = Insurance Insurance 
No. $ No. 3 
NO 214 Bir 3 OF ARE sek Ree EE A in guavas tite aR Ratead apne Ren ip wa. 6, 874 15,086,330 — — 
TO 46) Oe be eee cen Peeves crt as itee eas eee aS So Ee ae 331 636, 100 3 11,500 
TOE ae NOR (RS Ae ca WAR atte by, etite, Wapep et ait ry See SEE aE 282 533, 969 26 72,500 
LQAS PE OR Been igure.) Rape Ok Neiteieh i aee e eho 4 AEE oe bees aR eee. 304 597,985 54 169,500 
GSO LSE ae Sena ia mea atcne <A ea ane eriete ME et tee PE eee Ce ae ee Oot 655, 898 91 233,000 
sh AR ten a At akan ie Mee ae «ane aacr tes © eRe Renee be RTT EM Spree ws 402 679,621 108 318,580 
TOD ee Ae Be oi srs Ne rand SPs a pe aan eee ee 379 720,810 122 370,000 
DS VAAN Sera AES LE TAR OR IRE se Sere ey nt MSIE CS am ees 418 817, 559 178 461,500 
3 bs Pay Re ek ee Ae eas ee ee pe eee) ae bed 412 813, 446 189 544, 500 
O54 ae Se. ses awe ok SCN IN Whe 2 Ee RR eo ieee, te than Oe a 421 821,930 187 495, 500 
LOB Dis as eet rae Chee ege ie or On EY Rae ere ERC E te hg RAE oer eee 428 799, 440 177 512,740 
T9563 = be akt, OPER rate kre ete Tos eee et Rae EA A SPEER 434 813,743 216 590, 868 
LOST CARESS. sonia ae ORRIN e ae ee EA cee. 447 842, 608 225 639,048 
DODDS asco ich tra tonsvake ect pevaltn MAH Ca RG IAAI AVAL, payee se ee nn tet ee tien ely ae eh On 486 902,324 254 687, 145 
1)! PERS Ne Pee Pee eats cade op ies Po es Ors eee 436 835,327 283 806, 846 
DOGO: seo a arb cee bets APRS ooo PE ot eS ed 444 861, 769 290 810, 742 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


Veterans’ Land Act.—This Act, which consists of three distinct Parts, provides for 
the settlement of veterans of World War II and the Special Force under five broad cate- 


gories: farming as a full-time occupation; part-time farming in rural or semi-rural areas to ~ 


supplement income from other employment; commercial fishing; land settlement, generally 
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in pioneer areas, under agreements between the Federal Government and the provinces; 
and home building on city-size lots by veterans who have been approved for a loan under 
the National Housing Act and who act as their own contractors. 


Major amendments were made to the Act in 1959, principally relating to the amount 
of financial assistance available. Under Parts I and III, maximum loans to full-time 
farmers for the acquisition or development of economic farm units were increased from 
$9,000 to $20,000; and to part-time farmers and commercial fishermen from $7,400 to 
$9,000. The financial assistance available to veterans building their own homes on city-size 
lots under the provisions of Part II was increased from $8,000 to $10,000. 


In addition to increasing the maximum of farm loans, the amendments broadened the 
purposes for which such loans may be made to include the purchase of basic herd livestock 
and necessary farm equipment, and the repayment of debts reasonably incurred by full- 
time farming veterans in the development of economic family-farm units. The repayment 
period of farm loans under Part III for full-time farmers was also extended from 25 to 
30 years. 


Of the maximum financial assistance available to full-time farmers, part-time farmers 
and commercial fishermen, $6,000 is provided under Part I of the Act. A conditional grant 
or subsidy of up to $2,320 may be earned by compliance with the terms of the contract for 
the first 10 years. The maximum repayment period for Part I loans is 25 years with 
interest at 33 p.c. Loans made under Part III, with interest at 5 p.c., are repayable over a 
period of 30 years in the case of full-time farmers and over 25 years in the case of part-time 
farmers and commercial fishermen. 


Veterans being settled on federal or provincial lands and Indian veterans being settled 
on Indian reserves may obtain financial assistance up to $2,320 which is non-repayable 
provided settlement terms and conditions are met for a period of 10 years. 


Under Part II, a qualified veteran who has been approved for a loan under the National 
Housing Act may receive financial and other assistance to build his own home on any lot 
suitable for a single-family dwelling. The maximum financial assistance available is 
$10,000 which, upon completion of the home, is repayable under a mortgage contract with 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation or an approved lender under the National 
_ Housing Act at the rate of interest chargeable under that Act. 


The Veterans’ Land Act Branch continues to be organized into eight districts com- 
prising 32 regional offices. However, as a result of arrangements made with the Farm 
Credit Corporation for the utilization of the trained VLA staff to handle work under the 
Farm Credit Act, a major reorganization of field areas is in progress. When completed, 
the unified field staff of both administrations will comprise 200 Farm Credit Advisors 
resident within their respective field areas who will be responsible for providing pre-loan 
counselling related to farm organization, farm planning, credit requirements, etc., to 
prospective borrowers under the Veterans’ Land Act or the Farm Credit Act; carrying out 
appraisals of farm properties; and providing post-loan counselling for as long as may be 
necessary in each case. 


The field organization of the Veterans’ Land Act Branch will also consist of 60 Settle- 
ment Officers and 84 Construction Supervisors strategically located across the country 
whose main duties will relate to the establishment and supervision of part-time farmers and 
veterans building their own homes. 


At the end of March 1960, 83,884 veterans had received financial assistance under 
the various types of settlement provided in the Veterans’ Land Act and a total of 
$455,297,926 had been expended. Active accounts numbered 54,682, including 631 
Indian veterans settled on Indian reserves whose accounts are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. During 1959-60, approvals for assistance were 
made on behalf of 2,910 veterans of World War II and the Special Force, including 350 
for full-time farming, 1,837 for part-time farming, 40 for commercial fishing, 21 for settle- 
_ ment on Indian reserves, and 662 for home building on city-size lots under Part II. There 
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were also 941 additional loans made to established full-time farmers under the provisions 
of Part III. All of these approvals involved the expenditure of more than $24,700,000 
in public funds during the year. 


To Mar. 31, 1960, a total of 26,453 houses had been completed and a further 1,337 
were under construction. There were 1,533 houses completed in 1959-60, a further 1,436 
new houses were started and 1,096 veterans received approval to effect additions or 
improvements to their houses and other buildings. 


During 1959-60 a total of 4,679 appraisals were carried out, including 1,055 relating 
to applications for additional loans under Part III from full-time farming veterans already 
settled. Also included were 720 appraisals made for other government departments or 
agencies, many of them involving properties of substantial value. Since inception of 
operations under the Act, VLA field staff have made more than 110,000 appraisals. 


The repayment record of the settled veterans continues to be very satisfactory, 
as evidenced by the fact that, on Mar. 31, 1960, less than 2 p.c. of the active accounts, 
on an annual or semi-annual payment basis, had arrears in excess of $200, or $100 if 
paying monthly. The total amount returned to the Treasury from current active accounts 
represents 105.9 p.c. of the total amount due and owing in such accounts. Of the 
$419,000,000 expended on behalf of 74,040 veterans established with repayable contracts 
in 163 years of settlement operations to Mar. 31, 1960, approximately 55 p.c. had been 
repaid. Included in this percentage was the amount of $51,592,000 constituting con- 
ditional grants earned by 32,110 veterans who have fulfilled the terms of settlement for 
the first ten years of their contracts. 


One of the factors contributing to the very favourable repayment record of the 
VLA settlers is the fact that 23,672 adopted one of the various pre-arranged repayment 
plans made available to them. There are 16,391 using the post-dated cheque plan, 6,354 
have given orders on pensions or have made salary assignments and, at the end of 
March 1960, there were 927 share-of-crop agreements in effect in the spring wheat areas of 
the Prairie Provinces. In addition, 1,931 veterans have completely repaid their contract 
debts and have only to fulfil the residence or personal operation requirements of their 
agreements for the remainder of their 10-year conditional grant periods in order to acquire 
title. 


4.—Summary of Settlement and Expenditures under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at 
Mar. 31, 1960 


Nort.—This table does not include details relative to sales of reverted or surplus property to civilian purchasers. 


Full-Time Small Com- Provincial} Federal | Indian City- 


Farming | Holdings Picking Lands Lands | Reserves Lots 


ltem 


Approved for financial 


assistance.......... No. 28,877 44,011 1,152 4,866 484 1,598 2,896 83, 884 
Amount of public funds 
expended........... $ |163, 251, 334/249, 801, 1830/4, 922, 346]10, 612, 318}1, 027, 481}3, 546, 800/22, 136, 517/455, 297, 926 


Approximate average 
expenditure per ap- 
DIOVAlse etre. $ 5, 653 5,676 4,273 2,180 2,128 2,220 7,644 5,428 


Total conditional 
grants earned...... No. 16,372 11,951 529 3,148 115 967 — 33,077 


Average amount of 
grant earned....... $ 2,030 1,459 1,751 2,290 2,296 2,287 _ 1, 852 


Grants earned, title 
released............ No. 5,706 5,014 186 3,143 115 967 — 15,131 
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5.—Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Mar. 31, 1960 


Full-Time] Small | Com Provincial] Federal | City-Size 
Item Farming | Holdings mercial Lands | Lands | Lots || Total 
ishing 
No No No No. No No No 

Houses completed (from 1942)........ 1,824 20,612 287 1,394 119 74 OMG | 26, 453 
Houses under construction............ 54 626 6 DA 5 625 1,337 
Contracts let (work not yet started).. 136 587 5 103 1 4 836 
Net Approvals for New Housing. 2,014 21,825 298 1,518 125 25846 28, 626 


Section 5.—Pensions Advocates 


Veterans Bureau.—The Veterans Bureau, which has completed its twenty-eighth 
year of operation, is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs and has an office under 
the direction of a District Pensions Advocate in all districts in Canada in which offices of 
the Department are situated and at the District Office in London, England. 


The duties of Pensions Advocates, most of whom are lawyers, are to assist former 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members of the various 
auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, in preparing and 
submitting claims to the Canadian Pension Commission. They also appear as counsel for 
applicants before the Appeal Boards of the Commission. No charge is made for the services 
of the Bureau. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 6,520 claims were submitted to the Pension 


Commission. This figure represents a slight increase over the 6,100 claims submitted 
during the previous fiscal year. 


Section 6.—Veterans Pensions 


Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the development of Canadian 
pension legislation, together with yearly statistics of numbers and liabilities. The Pension 
Act has not been amended since 1957. The major amendments at that time which resulted 
in increased benefits are summarized in the 1959 Year Book, p. 297. 


The annual rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks up to and including that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and equivalent ranks are:— 


$ 
trae 8 BEB h SSS Cae GS ROM EEE Gc IE A, aA ee ee a TEED 1, 800 
First OWES be: Sei S.ahS Ere Rese Sear bean SI eas CHR ae ee NN SA aie om ele 240 
Decondsc hil d ere Beene. A oet Sone, Ms eae Nee re, Peete nesters TEN ol ESM EGA 180 
Bachisaboeeqd en tic hil der iss hotecic cee eee ce eter eee eee a 144 


For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. The rate of - 
personal pension is slightly higher if the pensioner held the rank of Colonel or higher rank 
but the additional pension for wives and children remains the same for all ranks. 


Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled and in 
need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,800 
depending on the amount of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. While a 
pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability resulting in 
the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 


The annual rates of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel and equivalent ranks are:— 


$ 
{Wh 6 CEE tc yz evenenershons ple este Space a ans A tne A oe i Oe oA ed 1,380 
ETS GC bil LEAS soporte AN ee ress Nazis crate. Eee Ae A MR nee saad a Gomer 
ECOL CsCl diene, Wate arts ee Nr tat oN ors Sp. MENS, Mast o celerdiarata ce Se ctr aus: Meverevaeneta Sena e oaieis 360 
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Rates for widows are slightly higher if the deceased veteran held the rank of Colonel or 
higher rank but those for children remain the same for all ranks. 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowance Act provides for the payment of pensions to, 
or on behalf of, persons who served in certain civilian groups that were closely associated 
with the World War II effort, and who suffered injury or death as a result of such service. 
These groups include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary services personnel, 
ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served in the United Kingdom, 


etc. 
6.—Pensions in Force at Mar. 31, 1960 


Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant 
Service Pensions Pensions Pensions 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 

Tage No $ No. $ No. § 
WGrid: Ware ancien ih ce may 47, 845 37, 450,089 14,812 19, 566, 585 62, 657 57,016, 674 
Word Wart Lisa gus couples 104,911 68, 546, 893 17,546 19,336,214 122, 457 87, 883, 107 
Special Horces a= eee eee 1,607 898, 183 171 213, 463 1,778 1,111,646 
Regular Borce. - 1, 002.065 0. ae 3s 1,249 667,956 485 755, 987 1,734 1,423, 943 
Totals tec) oe oe. 155, 612 107,563,121 33,014 39,872, 249 188, 626 147,435,370 


Section 7.—War Veterans Allowances 


War Veterans Allowances were first introduced in 1930 for those veterans who, as a 
result of their front-line service, were considered to have been pre-aged and therefore were 
at a disadvantage in the labour market before their time. Since then the War Veterans 
Allowance Act has been revised and amended on numerous occasions; each time its scope 
has been extended or its provisions made more generous, 


The last legislative changes occurred in 1957. Effective July 1, 1957, Parliament 
approved certain increases in the rates of allowance payable and income ceilings. Ad- 
ditional changes became effective Nov. 1, 1957, including further increases in the rates of 
allowances and income ceilings; a change in the requirement of 20 years residence in Canada 
to 10 years for veterans of Commonwealth and Allied Forces; and eligibility established, 
from a service standpoint, for Canadian veterans who served in England during World 
War I for at least 365 days prior to Nov. 12, 1918. . 


As the Act now stands, War Veterans Allowances are payable, in Canada only, to 
Canadian veterans of the Northwest Field Force, the South African War, World Wars I 
and II, and the Korean operation; to veterans of Commonwealth and Allied Forces who 
were domiciled in Canada at time of enlistment, or alternatively, served during any such 
war concluded on or before Aug. 31, 1921, and have resided in Canada for a total period of at 
least 10 years. An allowance may also be payable to widows or orphans of eligible veterans. 
To be eligible, a veteran must have served in a theatre of actual war and, if not, he must be 
in receipt of a pension for disability incurred on or aggravated by service or have accepted 
a final payment in lieu of pension of 5 p.c. or more. Other Canadian and Allied Dual 
Service veterans who were members of Her Majesty’s Canadian Forces during World War 
II, who did not serve in a theatre of actual war and who are non-pensioners but who served 
in both World War I and World War II and were honourably discharged from both periods 
of service, are also eligible. 
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Male veterans become eligible for allowances at age 60 and female veterans or 
widows of veterans at age 55. Persons in both groups, however, may be awarded allow- 
ances earlier if their physical or mental condition prevents them from maintaining them- 
selves. The allowances are paid subject to certain financial limitations, that is, the 
sum of income from other sources plus the allowance may not exceed a permissible annual 
income. Income from other sources does not include casual earnings or other specific 
income exempt by statute. 


The rates of allowances payable and the income ceilings in effect at Mar. 31, 1960 
were as follows:— 


Monthly Annual 
Recipient Maximum Income 
Allowance Ceiling 
$ $ 
Veterans and widow(er)s, single status...............ececececececccuces 70 1,080 
Veterans and widow(er)s, married status............cccecceccecceccuce 120 1,740 
De eisne within DRC BNOUSS 56 al. B4c clianan UE 3b w be hn eles Seis ohn ch 120 1,860 
SE ESET 7s Ra SNR A ee ea ey ge Ae ea eat Rea 40 720 
PMP Eane OL ONG VOUCIAN. o-- 6...) esc tees te hee ee 70 1, 200 
Anree or more orphans of One veteran:.......22050 OSS... 85 1,440 


The numbers of veterans and others in receipt of allowances at the close of each of the 
fiscal years 1956-60, together with the amounts of allowances paid, were as follows:— 


Veterans in Others in Total in 
As at Mar. 31— Receipt of Receipt of Receipt of Expenditure 
Allowances Allowances Allowances 
No. No. No. $ 
LODGE EPO O NSE, WT e ree Uns seat he ees 8 37,927 14, 260 52,187 39,074, 156 
POD emer eee hl vats hlck. Gee yun beet 39,691 15,502 55,193 41, 259,185 
LOD Sr aeraG RT: See cece fie edie Un hy) MR Bs 42,705 17,242 59,947 47,990, 169 
LOE 5 RS aS cee SER eet ee Saou ee 45, 859 19,045 64,904 54, 870, 742 
HUTSS I 5 a ee Vee er Ree amr ae Fee 47,378 20, 480 67,858 57,337, 891 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 65,164 cases were reviewed by the 18 District 
Authorities across Canada so that changes in the financial, physical or domestic circum- 
stances of the recipients concerned might be reflected in the allowance being paid. Over 
the same period the War Veterans Allowance Board at Ottawa (see p. 344) reviewed 24,287 
cases to ensure uniformity in the application of the provisions of the legislation in all 
districts. During the year, 586 appeals from adjudications were dealt with by the War 
Veterans Allowance Board, 58 being allowed and 528 disallowed. 


Section 8.—Veterans Commissions and Boards 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission is a statutory 
body charged with the administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. The members of the Commission are appointed by the Governor in 
Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect of any grants in the 
nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension Act. The Com- 
mission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


. It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate on claims for injury or disease 
_ resulting in disability or death incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or 
_ Air Force during wartime or peacetime. The Commission may also supplement certain 
__ awards of pension made by the British or Allied Governments (see 1956 Year Book, 
' p. 304). 
% The Commission’s representatives, called Pension Medical Examiners, are located in 
_ of the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs across the country. 
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War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a statutory 
body responsible for the administration of the War Veterans Allowance Act. The members 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and the Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The administration of the Act has been almost completely decentralized through 18 
District Authorities located in the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
across Canada. These Authorities make the initial decisions on War Veterans Allowance 
applications and arrange for the necessary investigations to be made by officers of the 
Veterans Welfare Services Branch of the Department. 

The Board, which is located in Ottawa, defines policy, standardizes administrative 
procedures and reviews decisions of the District Authorities, either to adjudicate appeals 
from decisions of the Authorities or to assure the consistent administration of the Act 
throughout Canada. 


Commonwealth War Graves Commission.—All Commonwealth Governments are 
members of the Commission, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1917, and are represented 
by their High Commissioners in London. The present title of the Commission, formerly 
known as the Imperial War Graves Commission, was adopted on Apr. 1, 1960 following 
the granting of a supplemental Royal Charter. 

The Commission is entrusted with the marking and maintenance, in perpetuity, of the 
graves of those of the British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their 
lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947. 
The Commission erects memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. The 
Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in Canada and the office of the 
Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, Ottawa. 


The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay and Windward 
Islands. 


In North America the Agency is responsible for about 13,000 war graves in more than 
2,000 cemeteries. Approximately 3,300 servicemen of both wars, missing in operations 
while based in North America, are commemorated on the memorials erected at Victoria, 
B.C., and at Halifax, N.S. 

On July 1, 1959, Her Majesty the Queen unveiled a memorial in Ottawa commemor- 
ating by name approximately 800 Commonwealth Air Forces servicemen who lost their 
lives in the Second World War while on operations from bases in Canada and the United 
States, and who have no known grave. 


CHAPTER VII.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
acing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure} 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 

The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 

_in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 

_ other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 

The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that “The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 
101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 
It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931, effected important changes 
particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (U.K.), and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the federal 
judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 101-102, and provincial judiciaries are dealt with 
briefly at pp. 102-103; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given in the 
1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 

* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 


Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’’* With reference to the criminal 
law the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and criminal sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given 
in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


Since the new Code came into force several amendments have been made, for the most 
part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable of these, as well in point of pro- 
cedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing that motions for leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should be heard by a quorum 
(at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; amendments effected by 
SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition of ‘‘obscenity”’ and making 
provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material without a charge necessarily 
being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating to the allowing of time for 
payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed in aircraft in flight over 
the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a newspaper or broadcast of 
a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence at a preliminary inquiry 
or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless the accused has been 
discharged, or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, ec. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board. (See p. 371.) 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in adult criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty 
of the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit summary 
conviction offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are more 
important. 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons. When a person is prosecuted at 
the same hearing for several offences, one of those offences is selected for tabulation. The 
rule followed is to select the offence for which the proceedings were carried to the furthest 
stage—to conviction and sentence where the prisoner was tried on several charges; where 
there were several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punish- 
ment was awarded; where the final result of proceedings on two or more charges was the 
same, the most serious offence (as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by the law) 
appears in the tables. Where a person was prosecuted for one offence and convicted of 
another (e.g., charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter), the case appears only 
under the offence for which he was convicted. Statistics of summary conviction offences 
(p. 357) are based on convictions. 


The figures include only cases finally determined within the year. Those not entirely 
disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held over for the next 
year’s report. 


The new Criminal Code, which became law in 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 51), necessitated 
the alteration of certain statistical classifications. For instance, in the classification of 
indictable offences regroupings were made and some items added and others dropped. 
Also, indictable offences under the Criminal Code were shown separately from those 
under federal statutes. Summary convictions were classified as offences under the Criminal 
Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and municipal by-laws, and methods of trial 
were arranged to conform with the provisions of the new Criminal Code. Thus, any 
comparisons between the data for 1956, 1957 and 1958 and the data published for previous 
years should be made with care. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


During 1958 the courts of Canada dealt with 38,415 adults charged with 69,983 
indictable offences, of whom 34,546 were found guilty of 62,839 offences. These figures 
show an increase over those of 1957 when 35,458 adults were charged with 61,964 indictable 
offences and 31,765 were found guilty of 54,900 offences. 


1.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 160,000 Population 16 Years of 
Age or Over, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


a 


Persons Convicted per 
Persons Convicted 100,000 Population 
Province or Territory 16 Years of Age or Over 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
No No. No No 
SEE Ca ILO TES leet odepetniela te tb led aga leg aa tee 703 575 290 231 
ni ward tetand 3c 8) tee ee aks 78 134 125 213 
te Lon i due laah cdtharnncs eg meee as 1,234 1,353 275 299 
NM URAEUIEICIN oo seg ek 6 vies na'e dan eck 827 991 240 283 
0 ES a PS De es ae ee 6,678 PU HE POM 232 
RM Ore Nd eh NA Se 11,495 12,953 300 330 
ee er ee ee ae, ee ae 2,246 1,501 390 260 
REI oo ane LE ick lh a 1,176 1,558 205 271 
EE TEE ET a eee ce 2 en ee eens 3,045 3, 766 405 489 
MRE LON OMINTIER oc he 5 own dna dc ac cen ca we one, 4,216 4,512 409 425 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 6 76 345 382 
MTATEAG BS rn aes eon ne ee 31,765 34,546 292 311 
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Indictable offences are classified according to the main sources of the criminal law— 
the Criminal Code and Federal Statutes. Indictable offences under the Criminal Code 
are grouped into six classes as shown in Table 2. In 1958 persons convicted of assaults 
of various kinds and obstructing police represented 77.5 p.c. of Class I, which covers 
offences against the person. In that year 16 persons were convicted of murder, 11 of 
attempted murder and 82 of manslaughter as compared with 8, 10 and 110, respectively, 
in 1957. 


Classes II to V deal with offences against property. Thefts predominate among the 
offences in these classes, and breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which 
involve acts of violence, are the next most numerous. In Class VI, which includes mis- 
cellaneous offences, the most numerous convictions are for offences connected with the 
improper operation of motor vehicles. In 1958 there were 488 offenders under the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act, of whom 397 were convicted of possessing heroin and 61 of 
trafficking; 334 were males and 442 were born in Canada. British Columbia courts 
convicted 61.7 p.c. of the drug offenders and Ontario courts 29.5 p.c. 


CONVICTIONS OF MALES AND FEMALES FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES, 
BY CLASS OF OFFENCE AND AGE GROUP 


THOUSANDS OF MALES 


AGAINST THE 
PERSON 


AGAINST PROPERTY RXXSKKEEER 
WITH VIOLENCE 


AGAINST PROPERTY [Oaeeere enacenactaneranraceee 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE Mes eoketatl 


20-34 YEARS 35 YEARS AND OVER 
AGAINST CURRENCY 4 AND NOT STATED 
AND FORGERY : 


OTHER 


HUNDREDS OF FEMALES 
5 6 uf 


AGAINST THE 
PERSON 


AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE 


AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


AGAINST CURRENCY RY 
AND FORGERY L 


OTHER 
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2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 Increase 
ee or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Class of Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted in 
Charged |——-—————————_| Charged | -—-————————__] Persons 
M. 1h. M. F, Convicted 
No No No No. No No p.c. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.— Offences against the 
ENS oid. See cds choc vccce ness: 6,326 4,915 235 5,987 4,685 190 —5.3 
Abduction and kidnapping......... 59 45 1 29 26 1 —41.3 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 4,358 3, 482 156 4,191 8,329 134 —5.0 
Offences against females!........... 819 601 21 838 631 13 +3.5 
Manslaughter, motor manslaughter 
ANGHMUPGOT hee os de isle suis sica clos 233 115 3 196 96 2 —16.9 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and danger................. 177 110 16 153 114 12 — 
Duties tending to preservation of 
MG Per eee oes rotate onc oe 55 49 3 58 50 1 — 1.9 
Other offences against the person... 625 513 35 522 445 Pel —13.9 
Class I.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 6,062 5,507 81 7,408 6,799 97 +23.4 
Breaking and entering a place, 
extortion and robbery........... 6,062 5, 507 81 7,408 6,799 97 +23.4 
Class III.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence.......... 15,911 13,535 998 17,675 14,839 1,237 +10.6 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,083 1,674 151 2,242 1,775 171 + 6.6 
Having in possession...............- 1,402 1,162 49 1,506 1,228 55 + 5.9 
BYE rao hao ia eer ee eR raed 12,426 10, 699 798 13,927 11,836 1,011 +11.7 
Class IV.— Malicious Offences 
against Property................ 669 543 32 683 567 21 + 2.3 
Arson and other fires..............- 100 64 10 105 85 2 +17.6 
Other interference with property.... 569 479 22 578 482 19 — 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency... 823 721 63 1,057 906 109 +29.5 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
RTIOWGS mere crac che ais ei tee ere e 812 711 63 1,029 881 107 +27.6 
Offences relating to currency....... 11 10 — 28 25 2 || +170.0 
Class VI.—Other Offfences.......... 5,123 4,438 237 5,006 4,350 224 — 2.2 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
motor vehicles................... 155 133 1 103 84 oa —37.3 
Driving while ability to drive is 
MIN DHITOC eee eee Ck Pee we we 2,056 1,902 25 2,116 1,950 29 + 2.7 
Driving while intoxiecated.......... 268 244 1 177 155 1 —36.3 
Gaming, betting and lotteries. ..... 852 728 66 449 397 24 —47.0 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 133 41 63 121 29 72 — 2.9 
Various other offences ............. 1,659 1,390 81 2,040 1,735 98 +24.6 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 34,914 29,659 1,646 37,816 32,146 1,878 + 8.7 
Federal Statutes 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act....... 482 285 115 558 327 154 +20.3 
Wtherstabuies eco as cece tse eee 62 59 1 41 39 z —31.7 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 544 344 116 599 366 156 +13.5 
Grand Totals............... 35,458 30,003 1,762 38, 415 32,512 2,034 + 8.8 


! Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 


Table 3 shows that in 1958, 52.8 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences 
had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 48.9 p.c. were 24 years of 
age or younger, 9.4 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 74.4 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders, 94.1 p.c. were males, 88.5 p.c. were born in Canada, 61.3 p.c. were 
unmarried, 18.5 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 10.2 p.c. had no remunerative 
employment. 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1957 and 1958 


Item 195? 1958 Item 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. 
Total Convictions............... 31,765 34,546 EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
Type or OccUPATION Unable to read or write.......... 468 499 
Klementaryatene sate or ee 16, 852 18, 234 
A PrICUILULOA err eisai. ome 1,415 1662) | PEhighischoolss. cates 10,679 11,707 
Armeds ServiCeSs.. cainaa etic tee 510 478 JSuperton. onesies “aon teen ee 554 840 
Clerical toe. os ee te eee ee 1,074 LOS MileGrademotstateds:. 0.24. sce mee 743 335 
Commercial and managerial...... 2,318 1,899 INGtgiventean ee een nee ere 2,469 2,931 
@anstructions ern ne 3, 847 4,911 
SINAN CG Shien: weet cick cate. tes a reine 47 28 
Fishing, trapping and logging..... 1,441 1,578 
TER DOUTCI eter es. oo te aces unas 6, 226 6,392 AGE 
Manufacturing and mechanical.... 3,656 3,664 
Mining cents co ite ee ee 669 800 lOstod Siyears ee. Cera Sacer eee 8, 669 9,614 
Service— 20 to 24-yearss. eee ane ae 6,526 7,289 
IDOMEStICAe oe ene 630 SOS l020/tor44 vears=. eee eee 12, 423 13, 182 
Personal Met ras Sea eee ee 819 1,048 4>+years Or OVersacmn eee meee 3,076 3,248 
IB TOLESSIONA Ie ie aerate ieee: 312 315 Not'givente.cesn one 1,071 1213 
Public and protective.......... 73 58 
Otherwise oe ce eee ee ' fe 119 
bucentee canis atest cake , 200 feos 
Transportation and communica- age: ae BIRTHPLACE 
ee ee ey si bs ae ‘ Canada: G86 Bho. ais ycuos eee 29,014 | 30,569 
iiorployed And retired (incl. 2.910 3 529 tees ee and other Common- a mS 
Re a aa peel Semen s? eigen ay Se : : wealthy..5....o\.. asneee. Meee eee 0) 
INOUISI Vel toy eyele ate bil ees 1,248 1,436 Lidited Staten ns rere 268 319 
Maxtran Srarus AO os Ree Mommie lhe aes! oe 
Singletyr cr cbt ck cis. NR octet 19,276 21,183 || Other foreign countries........... 11 11 
Marricd: 3s ish cciiu hee een 9,931 10,138 Notiziven: se ceed cease eee 442 1,296 
Widowed oe son. t cc em ter encranetee 324 359 
popec San tReet 2 Re he 229 283 
PODALA LOGE Oe ses cs crys Ra eee hee 929 1,161 
Nobigived Gah... |. maa ccek. 1,076 | 1/422 RESIDENCE 
ae ‘Wrbanicentressy.cecaecmen cee 23,921 25,703 
Rumaldistrictse: con eee 6, 593 6,960 
Mis Teas cee i tpmons: ob denen fel 30,003 32,012 Indeterminate’ acs. oe 541 801 
Kemalexcn vege kurta he on ee 1,762 2,034 NOtgiVen.ce4 cee ee 710 1,082 


Female Offenders.—There were 2,034 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1958, 39.3 p.c. of whom were in Ontario, 17.6 p.c. in British Columbia and 
15.0 p.c. in Quebec. Of the total females convicted in that year, 52.4 p.c. were found 
guilty of theft and having in possession, 8.4 p.c. of false pretences and fraud and 6.6 p.c. 
of various assaults, 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Females Convicted 


Females Convicted to 

Province or Territory Total Convictions 

1957 1958 1957 1958 

No. No. p.c. p.c 

Newioun dan ss c.cci heats ye eae ee ea tere tela eel pes 45 51 6.4 8.9 
Prince: Hidward: Islands. sen hee ee EE Ra 1 1 IVS) 1.0 
Nova Scotia tr ee ea nee ree 55 70 4.5 Ones 
Now Brunswitk., ooschuatc ce coe oe ee ee. ne 29 21 aiai) P| 
Quisbecied:, ssSaike & ani Secs os > sacs nar rals Meer eee cree aaes dees 265 306 4.0 4.3 
Ontario sien eik ec eg ae, ELE RES 305 ee 665 799 5.8 6.2 
Manito be i. S.0ts = dps ops 0 ccc: er ie eck ee cee Sei ae ei Met eee 222 112 9.9 7.5 
DASKATCHOWAN 7. cate ear hot Meee ee te, eee eee ee 51 92 4.3 5.9 
ATBOrtae. HG iE LE ee es ctl Se ee Ee eee 154 220 §.1 5.8 
British Coluntbtes’. 38 o.e (Aen ee ee et ee ee oe ed 271 358 6.4 Gen 
Yukon and'*Northwest Territoriés:...-. 5. ue eee eee 4 4 6.0 De 
ORAS 65 isin 65sec he ee ee ee 1,762 2,034 5.5 5.9 


* 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than 
one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1954-58. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, 
and breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1954-58 


a 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

No No No. No No. 
Persons Convicted of— 

Pat USS Vo taeapy tp UE ia eat 9 hoe» needs Palins Rea” Fi S200 3,280 3, 463 4,308 4,685 
POILOR COMMS ch os F.revovsjccoscrsane MACNN Oh COL PL eee SD 1,713 1,089 1,101 15337 1,469 
BiG CU COd Ge cankrd Pete h. cite on racks so A seco twee eR 256 528 607 826 852 
DL OSLCL Cem nee iat a oes ee tee Re ee ee ais 154 306 306 394 463 
DIO HBCES cette coche ee er he ee Se 89 189 209 259 290 
PR OUCH COS Ms, b sc 8-0-2..<\0 2, Bee Ming, gl eee ce. 58 126 119 146 191 
SECCTIC CO pen Leste Eta: rmhar tae ayy eee See tee ty 44 113 108 159 180 
INGUEES COSh? = Sener cptrits Ne gianni Cun Soar eae Alay ad 91 83 100 110 
LOloitencesne memati: feats acc Seo ta + eine ee Aalto s ook 54 56 69 87 104 
PAUL AUsO TT CN CCS et rel oco sfonn Rice rs. c wh alee ek oat ois ne ates 194 200 252 288 364 
21 offences and over..... De Aas a tain PeLTR Le fhe lets SEROUS IT a 65 92 76 95 163 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence............ 5,919 6,070 6, 393 7,999 8, 871 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence..............c0.00005. 24,929 22, 203 21,020 23 , 766 25,675 
Ra RENC CN OLBIS. 8 OR ce a tore ee 30,848 28,273 27,413 31,765 34,546 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for 
indictable offences in 1958, 89.9 p.c. were adjudged guilty; the convictions against males 
(90.1 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against females (87.2 p.c.) and 
varied considerably between provinces. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island showed 
the highest percentages (98.5 and 97.1 p.c., respectively) of convictions and Ontario the 
lowest (87.0 p.c.). 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1957 and 1958 
eee———w——s—eseses—seoswo@®=S=ao>$w@waEFwDo o>» 


1957 1958 
Province or Territory 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions 
No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
MEW OL UANTCL 2 Pie Ac Shu coo dil EK Cc Okie 723 703 97.2 604 575 95.2 
meaneo Uatward Taland «oo. 0c6 fod. sess eves cadthve 80 78 97.5 138 134 97.1 
SOS Sedalian AG Se ena a 6 eae a 1,462 1,234 84.4 1,524 1,353 88.8 
(BETTS, oi a ea a a 848 827 97.5 1,006 991 98.5 
ELS Ns OO as, Sa, ee A SR 7,394 6,678 90.3 7,878 Oe 90.5 
Te er ee ee oe a ee 13,319 11,495 86.3 14, 896 12,953 87.0 
(ASS Ses Gl aR 3 ne OC OR pe 2,309 2,246 97.3 1,550 1,501 96.8 
BER entire <7 ote ee, Sate CR) 1,244 1,176 94.5 1,629 1,558 95.6 
UES Sef BOS 5 eee Pd ee 8,274 3,045 93.0 4,003 3, 766 94.1 
GLE AUTEN A 0S te 4,736 4,216 89.0 5,105 4,512 88.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 69 67 97.1 82 76 92.7 
MORAG Are sictssla- dae Otek © te tities te 35,458 31,765 89.6 38,415 34,546 89.9 
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In 1958, 40.8 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 10.0 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 23.8 p.c. had two or more earlier convic- 
tions. Court records for the other 25.4 p.c. were not obtained. 


7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Recidivism, 
1957 and 1958 


Item 1957 1958 Item 1957 1958 
TANG? 1 NGS GE RPM io ind 
(Ql che Gears SDR O O 4 2s OREO 35, 458 38,415 || Convictions of males............. 30,003 32,512 
‘Acaiittalsy.cce cc. cnccticeae selec 3,564 3,686 || Convictions of females........... 1,762 2,034 
Disagreement of jury.............- 5 “ UleHirsticonvictions:.+ 4.6. se. rete 14,070 14,091 
Stay of proceedings............s.e0- 69 128 Second convictions..............- 3,083 3,470 
INGPBI ict vos ete eae cee 18 11 || Reiterated convictions........... 6,557 8,209 
Detention because of insanity...... 37 Sie VINOUIZ1V.eleciceec cece cecielscs creer 8,055 8,776 


Sentences.—In 1958, 25.9 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences were 
fined, 34.0 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 6.3 p.c. were committed to reform- 
atories and 8.3 p.c. to penitentiaries, and 25.5 p.c. were given suspended sentences 
with or without probation. One habitual criminal was given preventive detention, eight 
persons received a life sentence and 16 were given the death penalty. The proportions 
in 1958 were much the same as in recent preceding years. 


8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1958 


Yu 
Sentence Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. serie Canada 


Option’ of fines eee 210 37] 389] 289) 1,467; 3,130) 479) 1,157; 581) 1,181 14) 8,934 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 152 48] 321) 318! 2,237) 3,128) 348) 521] 1,407] 1,208 48) 9,731 
One year or over.......... 39 3 15 46} 290) 530) 118) 103) 397) 4658 2], 2,001 
Reformatoryeneeeeee eee — — 5} — 95) 1,628 32} — — 405) — 2,165 
Penitentiary— 
Two years and under five. 11 9 174 99} 892) 533 67| 254 77| ~=342 6], 2,464 
Five years and under ten..} — _ 4 5} 112) 109 7 16 4 50}  — 307 
Ten years and under four- 

TECHS cin ce cee caterers _ — 1) — 40 29) — 2} — 8s; — 80 
Fourteen years or over....| — _ _ — 13 8; — — — ] _ 22 
Te1fe Specs seen iets — — 1) — 4 2; — 1] — _ _ 8 

Death siete dohes eae — _ 2 1 2 6 y— 2 23 — 16 


Suspended sentence without 
probation |.m.ens.s sae 162 37| 189} 231) 1,800] 1,002) 397] 286) 149) 285 5 = 4, 498 


Suspended sentence with pro- 
bationssc.boem ee. oes eee 1; — 302 2) 175) 2,848 52| 244) 128) 577 1) 4,325 


Totals 5, oi... hs sees 575} 134) 1,353] 991] 7,127/12,953) 1,501) 2,584) 2,740) 4,512 76)| 34,546 
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Court Proceedings.—In 1958, 64.1 p.c. of the persons tried by a judge and jury 
were convicted; trials by a judge without a jury brought convictions in 76.9 p.c. of the 
cases so tried; trials by a magistrate with consent ended in convictions in 92.4 p.c.; and 
_ those by a magistrate who has absolute jurisdiction, in 89.7 p.c. of the cases. Of the 
_ persons charged with an indictable offence, 92.6 p.c. were tried by magistrate or juvenile 

and family courts, 4.7 p.c. in county and district courts and 2.7 p.c. in higher courts. 


9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1958 


‘ Yukon 
Method of Trial 
sid Sex as Canada 
No No. 
By Judge and Jury— 
TOM ICTLON Ss tee oes co M. 1 526 
F. — 21 
NCO ULCCAomriee Ric cek ccc M. 3 261 
A B. — 14 
Detention because of 
INSANLG Yee Lee eo sc M. = 4 
F, — 1 
Disagreement of jury.. 
Stay of proceedings... }M. a 26 
IN ORB Sores canteens 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
COnVictions ane fe vess sie M. 2 1, 453 
ie _— 65 
NeCtibutaloentsak sac cece M. 2 422 
F, — 25 
Detention because of 
ISAM TG Yccem heres arc ke M. = 2 
Stay of proceedings.....M. = 6 
F — 2 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Convirtionns. a8... M. 55|| 18,190 
F, 3 809 
PNOCULGGHIAL Elana obs M. 1 1-332, 
F, —_ 120 
Detention because of 
MNSAILYAL cotere: Motes M. —_ 24 
F, — 1 
Stay of proceedings..... M, — 60 
B; — 15 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
| Jurisdiction— 
OnViICtION. << 26a 6 eee eee M. 14) 12,348 
F. 1 1,139 
DAO RT EUG Ben 2° he ae et M. _ 1,391 
—_ 121 
Dentention because of 
ARSANIGY Neo ccy es ht oes M. Oey 5 
Stay of proceedings.....M. == 37 
Totals, Persons Charged. 4,003) 5,105 82|| 38,415 
Me yicted.................. 3,766| 4,512| 76 34,546 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1957 and 1958 


Province or Territory 
and Item 


Newfoundland— 


Charged saeman. cre warn 
@onvictedeesnosake ae 


Prince Edward Island— 


(Charged he scar scene 


@hareedines.srcee otter 


Charced eect sec 


@harced sacne sees ee 


Charged: saeco 


Saskatchewan— 


Charced jee. See ee 
Gonvicteda sonncra seer 


Alberta— 


Chargedian sacar nee 


British Columbia— 


Charged. a sane ecaie 
Convictedier eae 


Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 


Charcedaee ee ee 
Convictedey sac: hee ce 


Charged « . riage ta ce: 
Comvicted......... i om 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


eae 
agis- : 
trate quan 
site 
uni- 
cipal Court 
Court 
No. No. 
635 72 
626 66 
70 _ 
70 _ 
1357 — 
1,172 — 
817 —_ 
804 — 
5, 402 1,065 
4,963 1,047 
12,504 8 
10,921 8 
2,047 168 
2,008 167 
1,186 4 
1,139 3 
3,066 1 
2,892 1 
4,158 296 
3, 749 292 
58 — 
58 — 
31,360 1,614 
28, 402 1,584 


1957 


County | Higher 
Family | Court Totals 


773 
559 


511 
371 


133 


Court 


296 | 13,319 || 14,124 
195 | 11,495 |} 12,414 


62 | 2,309 || 1,318 
49 | 2,246 || 1,286 


18] 1,244 |) 1,546 
12} 1,176 || 1,506 


186 | 3,274 || 3,747 
185 | 3,045 | 3,564 


149 | 4,736 || 4,258 
82} 4,216 | 3,783 


956 | 35,458 || 33,671 
636 | 31,765 || 39,606 


~ | Juvenile 


or 


Court 


— os 


— ee 


1,098 
1,079 


1,916 
1,875 


1958 


County | Higher 
Family | Court 


Court 


52 
33 


203 
157 


137 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Totals 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age form 47.6 p.c. of the criminal 
population who commit indictable offences but they comprise less than 19.6 p.c. of the 


total population 16 years of age or over. 


As this age group includes some of the most 


daring offenders who may be already experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely 
to be turned from crime by further education and training, it seems worth while to give 
consideration to offenders in this group as distinct from offenders in the older age groups. 
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Of the young offenders in 1958, 56.9 p.c. were still under 20 years of age and 72.0 p.c. 
were tried in three provinces—Ontario 35.9 p.c., Quebec 23.5 p.c. and British Columbia 
12.6 p.c. 


11.—Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1957 and 1958 


Yukon 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. 4g Canada 
Wik 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


1957 
pr, VATS. ety vse as M. 91 9} 6194 97; 1,192] 1,560) 185) 181) 341] 633 lj 4,484 
F. 2 1 9 1 38 43 25 9 14 30a 178 
I ) Pvtetascs. wes oh M.| 103 14) 162 79} =726] 1,503] 238] 147) 372] 483 11] 3,838 
F. Bi = 8 6 20 63 20 8 20 18 3 169 
TE = M 142 22} 274] 160} 1,180] 2,229] 430] 257) 658) 827 11} 6,190 
F 12) 6 45) 139 33 9 39 48 1 336 
Totals, 1957............: 353 46) 653) 347) 3,201) 5,537; 931) = 611) 1,444) 2,045 27) 15,195 
1958 
epee ray YOATS. oe. s ss eo 4 M. 86 17} 226) = 122) 1,266) 1,714] 178} 197) 480) 671 4) 4,911 
F. Bie 8 3 o4 57 3 9 24 38,  — 211 
SO gS PS atic wahe M 84 24; 197; 129) 969) 1,618] 201) 186) 393) 494 5] 4,300 
F 4 1 2 32 64 12 12 25 32) — 192 
ME WS orca eates S55 5 M 129 27| 298) 239) 1,600} 2,455) 279) 282} 719] 830 30] 6,888 
F NOW = 11 58} = 160 22 20 55 Clie 401 
Totals, 1958............ 318 69| 748; 499) 3,979) 6,068) 705) 706 1,646) 2,126 39] 16,903 


In 1958, six of the 16 men found guilty of murder, 21 of the 80 convicted of man- 
slaughter and 25 of the 52 found guilty of rape were under 25 years of age; 67.2 p.c. of 
the men convicted of breaking and entering, extortion and robbery were in that group 
as well as 53.6 p.c. of those found guilty of offences against property without violence 
(which include all thefts), 54.3 p.c. of those who maliciously damaged property, 48.5 p.c 


of those found carrying offensive weapons and 62.6 p.c. of the prison escapees. 


There were 2,034 female offenders in 1958, 804 of them under 25 years of age; 436 
of the young offenders were guilty of theft and having in possession. Of the 154 women 
convicted under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 46 were in the young adult group 
as were 52 of the 107 convicted of forgery and uttering; 12 of the 16 female prison escapees 
were also young women. 


12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Class of Offence SY] 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.— Offences agaimst the Person...................... 1,780 68 1,734 58 
Pupanetion and kidnapping: sel ost. 6 AN cose cae ois Wekle cman Ba, a2 _- 20 1 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 
ET ES BETTS OF hs is'g tS RCA ooo ae ge a s SRE 1,298 39 1,269 34 
eucesiagainst temalesty>.-.. cote oo des Oo ork bec daw etek: 230 0) 241 3 
Manslaughter, motor manslaughter and murder............. 35 2 2 1 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 35 3 4] 6 
Duties tending to preservation of life...............0.eceeuee 3 _— 1 — 
' Other offences against the person...............cceecececees 147 15 135 13 
; 1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
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12.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


1957 1958 
Class of Offence ———_———$ AoOoacm™@  x——- 

Males Females Males Females 

No. No. No. No. 

Criminal Code—concluded 

Class I1.—Offences against Property with Violence........ 3,621 52 4,565 69 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 3,621 52 4,565 69 
Class I11.— Offences against Property without Violence... 7,040 417 7,948 500 
Fraudiand false pretences. \. fevee cise ocr cmc: serene re 389 55 365 64 
Having in* possessions aiiec sari cse tree: ie een. horienieh: 541 24 596 25 
AMOS RAS cm Stace tee Rent aE ann Sele Mie Greer meee: Seine ie A tei ame 6, 440 338 6, 987 411 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 292 16 308 5 

Arsonmana other fires tars: steerer nee meeienr ia eee eee 25 4 38 = 
Otherinterference:with property....2.cc«. «esac ce soee. seer 267 12 270 5 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

PORCY 4... 55's ORs tes Late tO I Rn eh ien 270 29 317 52 
Forgery and uttering forged documents..............+-+-+:- 268 29 314 52 
Oftencesirelating to CunrenCyee ce eee eee eee ee 2 — 3 —_— 

Class VI.—Other Offfemces................... 0c cee e eee ones 1,136 68 1,162 74 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 54 1 34 -= 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired.................. 310 1 314 3 
Driving whilesntoxieated.+ peer tere ea eet err neiee ee 35 1 19 1 
Gaming, bettingtand lotteriestecs: eee. eee aoe eerie 27 2 21 — 
Keeping: baw dy snousestes octets cheno oon o aauteteaste a oteuiale 2 Ve _ 22 
Varioustother offencesues sare sea tiie sien tent ieee 708 46 774 48 

Totals, Criminal Code......................005. 14,469 650 16,034 758 
Federal Statutes 
Opium andsNarcoticOruceActac eee eee soe eee 38 33 59 46 
Other statutes... Seas Pee seen a. eee re tae ee re ee 5 —_ 6 _ 
Totals, Federal Statutes......................05. 43 33 65 46 
Grand: 'Totalsice enc eh irre oes 14,512 683 16,099 804 


The sentences meted out to these young people vary somewhat from those given to 
offenders over 24 years of age. Usually a higher proportion of them are given suspended 
sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories and a lower proportion fined or given 
gaol sentences. 


13.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
M F M. F M. F M r 
No No No No No. No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 2,065 150 1,313 206 2,541 173 1,518 261 
Probation, . =. 56.2. oceee 3,062 187 1,096 151 2,906 233 1,044 142 
Biness Gh dayton iach cae 3,003 143 5,413 408 3, 160 144 5,173 457 
Galvin slstte (pees cheer 4,136 156 5,745 247 4,711 189 6,531 301 
Reformatonyaieoe en cee 1, 383 37 494 27 1,509 48 575 33 
Renitentiarvyacmes css eee 859 10 1, 426 40 1,266 17 1,562 36 


Death tal estrecr: a tepuaras ¢ 4 — 4 = 6 = 10 = 
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Through the system of suspended sentence and probation supervising, many young 
offenders receive another chance to make good, and reformatory training gives others an 
opportunity to better their employment possibilities. It is interesting to note that 23.0 
p.c. of the young male offenders in 1958 were recorded as labourers, indicating that they 
had no particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion of male offenders 25 years 
or over recorded as labourers was 16.7 p.c. Those recorded as students made up 9.1 p.c. 
of the youths, and 11.4 p.c. were reported as unemployed as compared with 3.5 p.c. of 
the older men. Approximately three of every four lived in urban centres. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not expressly made indictable— 


include all offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. 


Summary conviction offences are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part 
XXIV of the Criminal Code or under the provincial summary convictions Acts. 


It is debatable how far summary conviction offences are of a criminal nature and 
whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal 
by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking 
violations or practising trades without licence, but they do not involve violence, cruelty 
or serious dishonesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to animals and 
contributing to juvenile delinquency are included under this classification and such 
indictable offences as common assault and driving with ability impaired may be tried 
on summary conviction. 


Summary convictions increased by 1.7 p.c. from 2,466,762 in 1957 to 2,508,976 in 
1958. Decreases were shown in Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories. 


14.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Province, 1949-58 


Norr.—Figures for 1949, 1950 and all previous years are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30; those for 1951-58 are 
for the calendar year. Statistics for the intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS report, 
Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences (Catalogue No. 85-201). Figures for 1900-48 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 edition. 


Year | Nfld. | P.H.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon /N.W.T.| Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1949. 3,118} 12,617) 18, 181)232,132] 510,837) 72,023] 16,465) 25,551] 94,326 232 57|| 980,489 
1950. i 2,095] 13,137} 21,732/280, 868) 617,565) 79,079] 22,717] 28,344/117,729 553 172/1, 183,991 
1951. 5,022) 2,195) 14,850) 25,660)267,648} 671,893/118,217| 22,467] 39, 956/139, 304 950 3041, 308, 466 
1952. 6,191} 2,578) 14,977) 31, 905/312, 892} 819, 253/135,034! 31,618] 50,443]158,967| 1,342 507/|1, 565, 707 
1953. 6,315} 2,529) 17,292) 33,308/352,009| 960, 764|135,757| 34,764) 57,463/161,382] 1,432 607]|1, 763, 622 
1954. 7,027) 2,958) 18,096) 35,003/441, 875/1, 066, 039/141, 290} 46,343] 56,408/160,707} 1,339 4821/1, 977,567 
1955. 8,585) 3,534] 19,459] 38, 560/444, 143/1, 224, 654/110, 632| 46,817] 58,757|192,589 es 46||2, 147,776 
1956. . 6,899} 4,396} 25,896) 34, 834/495, 660)1, 393,510] 56,760) 63,649] 71,193]246,595} 1,464 874112, 401, 730 
1957 15,441} 4,085} 22,805) 46, 127/486, 420/1, 381,336] 59,689} 93,127] 88,376]265,908} 1,812] 1,636]2,466,762 
1958 14,120} 4,172} 24,967) 49, 815/506, 0001, 404,810] 67,353] 59,242] 97,136]278,123! 1,686] 1,552/|2,508,976 
ig In considering statistics of summary convictions it should be remembered that such 


* convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and by the application 


and degree of enforcement of municipal regulations. 


These differ from place to place 


_ and from year to year and affect summary conviction offences more than they do indictable 


d offences. 
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In 1958 decreases appeared in convictions under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, 
provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Convictions for breaches of parking regula- 
tions under provincial statutes and municipal by-laws rose by 5.3 p.c. 


15.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1957 and 1958 


| 
Increase or 
Type of Offence 1957 1958 Decrease 
1957-58 
No No. p.c 
Criminal! Code— 
Attempts, conspiracies, accessories, Counselling asc preter aie ake 120 127 + 5.8 
ANG RU SIeay OH WOM ONG oN PAB HAI DBCO TS EW Gadel s clears enor ot tts Se be ebay ute ss 225 267 +18.7 
Baw dybousesesseseh ale Bier es ee ee ee tot oe ad 900 689 —23.4 
Causing disturbance by. pet ercinun Keynes tye ieee renee rai 3, 883 2,686 —30.8 
Common assaultty ee i ee ene teem ect tiae cee ieee 6,521 6, 382 a 
Communica vineaviencrealadisease= err renter eee erect errren 118 98 —16.9 
@ontemptiol cowst es: ay Tees Se ee Ee ee ee 10 19 +90.0 
[Glove eqoupiekeapachosard leis n.c.5.0 MOREE © Ten ones ou One rae eo oor: 164 121 —26.2 
Cruelty: toraniimials*® se eet eee ce een So er. are eee ee 56 105 +87.5 
Damage not exceeding $50 and other interference with property.... 2,853 3,072 + 7.7 
DisorderlyaconGuctimeergt- at 14 ter er ee tere pincer: 11,697 (eal! +17.3 
Duty of persons to provide necessarieS......0.....00-0.eecs demesne. 1, 842 1,472 —20.1 
Hraudulenthyioptaimines [oodion lodgings). .:c.aceiceimeesc es. 701 864 +23.3 
Eraudulenth obtaining transportatloneas: aset.ee ante sie: em eis oe 71 70 — 1.4 
Gaming wbetuings | OULeGIes es . seer arpa ee caetnee Mate an nee 220i 1,252 —44.4 
injuring bisdeoranimalvounerm taan catulesceererreeccme cect eer 40 38 — 5.0 
Intimidation ie: Fee. Ea ee. eh es SAR. Pee ee 221 172 —22.2 
Motor Vehicle— 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle................ 1,018 802 —21.2 
Drivancawhierabulity, bo drhyerictimpaine duane siete etter 17,017 17,294 + 1.6 
Driving wWilhtlekdisG wale. fetch Ame teects,.. Pane Ltenttaes seated eee 2,705 3,784 +39.9 
Drivin gawdarlevintoxtCa ted ayy. iuevoee haces ae ena na serie 2,108 1,959 — 71 
Hatlinestorsbop abscenconaccidenti srr mte snes a teen: eee 2,167 2,667 +23.1 
Motor vehicle equipped with smoke screen................0.000 156 30 —80.8 
Taking motor vehicle without consent..............ceseeeeeeees 1,144 pe yA! +15.5 
OMENnSiVerwWeA PONS see eee ocr ice oe cia eco cee 757 961 +26.9 
Personatingjpeadecto hilcenta eer ack arian ede bee rach ee 70 78 +11.4 
Riecognizance soreachvohwese vet urrs crore oi catie) Wels oie aaa ere ee 296 226 —23.6 
ihreatenine setters megs ieee c-Si ern CLP Saeko oo tere 29 12 —58.6 
‘Transportne.cattlOrs om errecrn i: oma ta ck tetra: ce enon 22 —_ —100.0 
Valoramciy pee orgie. Sentara Por Rene Ga sie ERIE see deere ete eee 8,053 6,911 —14.2 
Other @ criminal Cod ce myaessmene t ca epee er eters treme cca tare 5,508 ii eayril — 5.2 
Federal Statutes— 
Customise Rea Rte ee ees eee ee er 152 205 +34.9 
| DP Ces cl ome, retaneaite ry emer tara hal ae or nee Sd RR. BE Se ee eS ae i ait ad 884 893 + 1.0 
PISHGLTES See eee eae ete oe ep tee in 555 905 +63.1 
Food and Drugs and Inspection and Sales......................05. 159 234 +47.2 
Harbour Boardjand Merchant Seamen‘s).49¢- +.) 0 9o- 45> eee =e 377 377 — 
Income SP axes Ace erapicee oo oP ee eT cao ere aia ne eee ee: 8, 464 7,249 —14.4 
Indian— 
Ttoxtestion ..2et8:.2,< ae eee eee ees ee ee ee 9,716 8,355 —14.0 
OtherQge. ARES chp Saath Fe Rea cee ie eae, LORE eae 2, 806 2,631 — 6.2 
Juvenile Delinquents— 
Adultsi:who contribute to delinquency...............-.+-..+---- 1, 842 2,519 +36. 8 
Incormgubilityc: 13. bee pees ree eee ee aera 100 235 +135.0 
Inducmeichildsto leaverhonvesetcaa see nian ee Rien cae tae 28 40 +42.9 
TOR GE SCID AV: Seac 5. 5's A RO a at, en eae Sae ma 214 235 + 8.9 
Opiumand) NarcotichD rich eee a eee ee ae eee tees ee 10 42 +320.0 
Railway fh: S08 ot. ee Sn wee, See ee, ROR AE tt eh tee ees 1,198 1,042 —13.0 
Unemployamentelnsurance. «hee. en ee eee ee eee ee 1,408 2,482 +76.3 
Weightsland Measures... .0ns ar thares eat taetnc er ee inate eee 101 42 —58.4 
Othertfederal'statutesemenc ce meee ee ee en ene eee Seoul 2,799 —21.8 
Provincia! Statutes— 
ChildrenjefeUnmarried Rarentsesitee sata ten eee tee 617 634 + 2.8 
Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance....................-.. 3,638 3,925 + 729 
Gane and MISHErIGS ss oa.cccomeec ioe ee ee ee 6,349 6, 249 — 1.6 
Highway Traffiic— 
Driving without due care and attention.............0..seeeeseres — 41,592 — 


Other: trafie 5 f0.ss Aout ane np cone coh ae eee ieee eae 552,953 496 , 926 =10:1 
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15.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1957 1958 Decrease 
1957-58 
No. No. p.c. 


Provincial Statutes—concluded 
Liquor Control— 


Mer UOKICH LLOI MN Pa Tataeiortts eis) of tare oiticits sat iee eres otis ates oes attaees 87,060 80, 645 — 7.4 

OMS cin Ets Sees So SIS 6 oR IIIS CFOS ROT AOR eh a ae 49 , 280 52, 157 + 5.8 
PISTCNIATIGC OOCIVANG SS ttaccs ce ss dots tetas «ecole dteo Ree eae 858 924 + 7.7 
MemicalesHontistryrsand bhanrinacy. oot: sent. tec onattlees coaster eee 120 144 +20.0 
ISNT EDISCASCo Meee ree ree cis corte cee ee 1,347 oy — 1s1 
rathicnnadelorespipire! Preventiony: . a.0nvites ss «ace take ote aides sane 184 399 +116.8 
POCCC ULUNEOL CMLL TCHitet cas Heat ce tte are ne thn ce tahnpets a cee eee 1,995 2,281 +14.3 
areiCall esl b Maeueewers ete SE alerts des Nees as oes te eee Gee Ses 291 171 —41.2 
PERO SINE WS. SEER coro oPSN Doe RR. Pave A PCIN calc oo cMus evele s ketete alle atrevete 3 391 336 —14.1 
MET PLOVET CLAUALALULECSIS sei sifelcic de soa) Sehe coc sfowsls ate o cietetels diate aera’ 19, 927 20,389 + 2.3 


Municipal By-laws— 


METUOXI CADTOMIH ee oeeecscracso oPeee ete olcedasats oaths tel aieve cd tetg alts cle aie MO ta 9,503 15,304 +61.0 
“LPOG! 2's SOS ar, Rt CN Ee OR CMA Dn Sea SY ede) BU ae Co a 165, 680 144, 652 —12.7 
CAIINGIRS 8 os GARGS 3. d8 Oe uc ARIS Dat eee een Se ee 37, 878 38, 142 + 0.7 
Haro li DALE ALINE Ws. ok ep bie oorelakere sw reptte too sien iene ete Ge 1,424,377 1,500,040 + 5.3 

ROCAIS COM VACUONIS Aas, esas oreisiore ces cisic wicieie tose -opelos oelwreiek 2,466, 762 2,508,976 + 1.7 


16.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Province, 1949-58 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 357. 


Year Nfld. |} P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Ricky Canada 


No No No No No No No. No No No No No 
ao eas 2. 5 519} 4,084} 3,729) 188,003] 417,016) 60,127 7,274, 11,112) 69,545 58 761, 467 
BODOG acs at a 366} 4,265} 11,909) 227,857] 508,010) 67,882) 12,362) 18,772) 92,038 138 938, 549 
Bail eworeiccete rela 580} 5,802} 15,641) 215,222) 570,895) 106,262] 13,325) 22,923] 112,738 265]| 1,065, 426 
MQ D 2 sce othe 2,565 765) 5,109} 20,358] 266,835) 714,810) 122,647] 19,749) 25,693} 182,123 868] 1,311,022 
Dis eee 2,719 760} 6,014) 21,296) 309,064) 857,117) 122,370} 21,957) 30,846] 133,295 493}| 1,505,931 
ih! ae 3,048) 1,214) 7,040) 21,804] 390,701) 954,749) 125,346) 32,666) 28,690) 120,281 272|| 1,685, 811 
MOON). ss 3. 3,977) 1,637] 7,982} 28,080) 390, 502/1,102,183) 92,514! 32,667) 29,463) 148, 809 HA 1, 837, 814 
MOOG... 3,454) 2,199] 12,167] 24,964] 452, 882]1,285,303} 42,998} 48,356) 45,031] 210,041 342|| 2,127,737 
MOAT A ss ~| 10,629} 1,585) 11,493) 35,004} 438, 331/1,268,616| 41,646] 77,808) 55,238] 227,533 298)| 2,168,181 
ROBES ects so. 9,810} 1,837] 14,037] 37,148) 451,730)1,293,958) 50,942) 45,777) 62,708] 241,298 501}) 2,209, 746 


For the year 1958, Ontario, with 39.9 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicles in 
Canada, had 58.6 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; Quebec 
in the same year had 20.2 p.c. of the registered vehicles and 20.4 p.c. of the convictions. 
In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic 
regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
_ differences in the degree of urbanization in the provinces. These two provinces have 
large urban centres but in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization, such as the 
_ Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions are lower when considered 
_ in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 
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Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering these convictions it should be noted that the same person may and often does 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the 
number of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


17.\ Convictions for Drunkenness, by Province, 1949-58 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 357. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1940 eh. oe Se 1,089} 4,363} 5,125) 10,419} 33,797) 3,613] 1,497) 4,656] 11,237 126 9) 75,931 
NO SO riers ete iegs wis 907; 3,931} 4,980) 10,942) 35,356} 2,984) 1,503] 3,849) 11,180 240 63|| 75,935 
LOOT es Stee: 844 759) 4,432! 6,036} 10,222) 38,577| 3,098} 1,915; 4,691] 13,007 213 104), 83,898 
OSD cinders re 786} 1,049} 5,457} 6,550} 10,702] 36,344) 3,272) 2,264) 5,141] 13,479 462 176)| 85,682 
LOD 3 Se gekeeres 1,045} 1,007} 6,378} 6,712) 9,103) 38,108} 3,729} 2,728) 7,753} 13,987 403 229] 91,182 
LOG A Sy Matte.sc 866 966} 5,941} 6,957) 10,663) 38,461) 3,892} 2,670} 7,039] 16,637 637 194) 94,923 
WOOD Meares 1,015) 1,033) 6,527] 6,067} 9,786] 39,465} 3,616) 3,147] 6,275] 16,214 on 32) 93,177 
LO 50m tree 622} 1,181) 8,953) 6,307) 4,843) 41,237] 4,726] 4,441] 8,833] 19,485 690 494) 101, 812 
NES ian 1,706) 1,493) 7,263} 6,941) 5,499} 43,181) 5,342). 5,116) 9,770} 21,717} 1,021} 1,113] 110,162 
LOGS svete 1,156} 1,231] 6,254) 7,255) 7,932) 41,550) 5,531} 4,441) 9,634) 20,511 692 803} 106, 990 


There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but, when examining 
statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the consumption 
of liquor, it should be observed that accurate interpretation would necessitate allowance 
for population variables such as age and sex distribution and other classifications according 
to social and economic status, etc. 


18.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Province, 1949-58 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 14, p. 357. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1949 Fasu22 oie 439} 2,053} 1,278} 1,969} 14,339} 1,574) 2,418] 3,081/ 1,098) — 10)| 28,259 
1950 Sess si 268} 2,192) 1,172) 3,121} 15,761] 1,980] 2,478} 3,504) 1,164 64 34] 31,738 
Is a ee 371 266} 2,273 818} 1,467; 14,104) 1,961); 2,005) 3,757] 1,251 88 44) 28,405 
Mey oats 475 284) 2,236) 1,172 777) 15,050} 2,314) 2,527) 6,782] 1,381 243 94] 33,335 
1959 Sepa: 44] 280} 2,124) 1,221] 1,304] 17,137} 2,013) 3,146] 5,445) 1,508 285 68) 34,972 
19054 eee 41] 368} 2,285 979) 1,203] 18,351] 2,501} 3,484) 5,313] 1,557 251 38] 36,741 
LODO" erste 571 464; 2,056} 1,014) 1,322} 18,256; 2,102} 3,480) 5,579) 1,545) .. 2} 36,391 
NOS are Beale 431 472} 2,027} 1,032) 2,783] 22,430! 2,886} 4,539] 6,867] 2,628 116 79]) 46,290 
RS SY echo eer 546 467; 1,893} 1,661) 1,670) 22,527) 4,513) 4,286] 8,961] 2,622 62 72)| 49,280 
BOD8 oer 583 522} 2,049} 2,322} 3,206] 24,052} 4,097] 3,210) 9,281) 2,576 122 137|| 52,157 


Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for summary 
conviction offences was greater in 1958 than in 1957 by 11.1 p.c. Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories recorded decreases of 30.6 p.c., 
7.2 p.c. and 6.3 p.c., respectively. Traffic offences were the cause of 86.7 p.c. of all sum- 
mary convictions against women in 1958; such convictions rose by 13.9 p.c. as compared 
with 1957. 
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19.—Convictions of Females for Summary Conviction Offences, by Province, 1954-58 


Numbers of Convictions 


Province or Territory 


Percentages of 
Convictions of Females 
to Total Convictions 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

Newfoundland........... 241 550 487 1,054 GUS eon 4 | wOs dal Gok |) Oson|) 1629 
Prince Edward Island.... 46 46 103 72 OO Net Oin uekwoe ees ile i oliea 
PYOVA SOA cdl cews cies 469 438 873 506 595 |} 2.6) 2.8) 3.4] 2.2 | 2.4 
New Brunswick.......... 586 439 554 583 O85 WELZ. Teel 1G ierdeat oS 
BRC. bs 4%. Sokied 9,024 8,590 14,133 6,021 6,677 PoesO).. 907 209: ke 2o hd 8 
ge RS ons ee 63,384 77,321 88, 237 91,649 95,409 15.9 | 6.3.) 6.3 1.6.6) 6.8 
ar ee eae 4,309 4,853 2,367 2,568 3,316} 3.0) 4.4] 4.2] 4.3 | 4.9 
Saskatchewan........... 641 847 1,850 1,372 AUC || = SUR 1 Scrat ti Le ages 8 | PD 
ee eR Se eee 1,628 1,604 2,218 3,391 3,438 |} 2.9] 2.7] 3.1 | 3.8] 3.5 
British Columbia........ 13, 864 11,149 14,144 14,711 22,599 || 8.6] 5.8} 5.7] 5.5) 8.1 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 86 9 234 364 341 } 10.2 | 19.6 | 10.0 | 10.6 | 10.5 
JO ET es ar 94,378 | 105,846 | 125,200 | 122,291 | 135,919 || 4.8 | 4.9} 5.2] 5.0] 5.4 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


The disposition of appeals dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
provincial supreme courts in criminal cases is shown by province for 1958 in Table 20; 
the disposition of those dealt with by county and district courts against summary 
convictions is given in Table 21. 


20.—Appeals in Indictable Cases, by Province, 1958 


Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 


Ap- 
pens From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
. 1S- 
Province or Court posed eee YW PAI SAF > 
of by 
Courts . ™ ‘ B - i, < Sub- - 
is- ew on- is- ; is- C- ew | stitut- is- : 
missed| Trial |viction| missed Varied missed|quitted| Trial ets Ver-| missed Varied 
ict 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland...... 5 — -- — — 2 2 — — 1 _ 
erie Lsland.-.. <6 <:- 5 — a — _— _— 1 1 — 1 — 2 
= Nova Scotia........ 17 2 — — — — 6 2 1 — 2 4 
New Brunswick.... 17 — 2 — 1 1 2, 1 2 1 1 6 
Musbees sc. lle ced 94 2 1 — 46 18 8 1 9 a 
MCI O Fa cacsele lave a avs 379 1 — 1 — 8 ilsy/ 25 11 7 143 26 
Manitoba........... 54 — — — 3 2 ) il — — 36 3 
_ Saskatchewan...... 81 5 _- — — 4 35 a 3 4 6 23 
MeeAlberta............ 344 2 1 4 TH 6 32 30 14 1 165 78 
British Columbia... 313 2 — 1 — 6 94 12 8 — 99 91 
Supreme Court of 
z age Ee 4 1 — 1 — — 2 — — — -- -- 
Totals.......... 1,313 13 5 8 15 2 386 95 47 15 462 240 
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21.—Appeals in Summary Conviction Cases, by Province, 1958 


Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Appeals i * 
Dis- || From Acquittal | From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
pose me 


Province or Territory oh by 


ss Dis- Con- Dis- Varicd Dis- Ac- Substi- 


Dis- A 
missed | viction | missed missed |quitted He ees missed Varied 


Newfoundland........... 4 2 2 = — — — — _ — 
Pb tislandieee. qaecr cs: 15 — 1 — ms 6 4 4 — — 
Novaiscobliaeeeee eeeaen 109 14 g 2 _ 47 27 — U 3 
New Brunswick.......... 1 1 5 — — 10 1 2) 1 1 
Qusheceeee fa ee eee 122 — 5 4 5 52 21 1 4 30 
Ontaniore niin ek 382 6 14 — 1 195 102 16 10 38 
Manitobareascehcenee os — —_ — — 5 — — 1 — 
Saskatchewan............ 41 6 1 — — 11 16 2 2 3 
Alibertacern.t ite sine 165 12 5 2 1 60 59 5 9 12 
British Columbia........ 212 7 10 is 1 82 Gd 4 2 of 
WikonvPerritorycsece ss 24 4 4 — _ 9 4 2 — 1 
Motals-.. cc: oc.es 1,101 52 56 13 8 477 ail 36 36 112 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years”. Provision is made, however, by which the Governor General 
in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a child be a “person under 
the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec. 
Newfoundland considers a juvenile to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years of age. For 
uniformity the figures relating to juveniles compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
refer to the younger ages of under 16 years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of 
by the courts. 

The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures collected 
on a country-wide basis makes it important that their possibilities and limitations be 
understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency in Canada from the 
viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child is a delinquent only when 
he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a delinquency. To many people the 
term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader interpretation but that adopted in this Section 
does not include those boys and girls whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the 
courts nor those given the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the 
police or a child care agency. Moreover it does not include those cases that are handled 
unofficially by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing a legal record of the offence. There is a growing tendency toward following this 
practice and thus keeping children’s names from court records. 

These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts, from the most 
trivial infractions to the most serious—that of murder. The number of cases brought 
before the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities of the court, 
community interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile court, and by 
variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. As more courts are 
established the additional returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency 
or may underestimate a decrease. In some communities the juvenile court is the only 
available agency to provide services to children; in others there are well established 
agencies serving children of which the juvenile court is only one. 
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It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number of 
children charged and found guilty but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a child referred 
to the court two or more times during the year for different delinquencies is counted as 
a different case each time (see p. 368). Neither do the figures represent the number of 
delinquencies committed by delinquents because when a child is charged with more than 
one delinquency at a hearing only the most serious delinquency is counted. 

Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1958 from 147 of the 169 judicial 
districts. Nine of these had no cases to report. Separate reports were received in 1958 
from 194 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 or more population. 


Juveniles brought before the Courts.—The number of juveniles brought before 
the courts in 1958 was 13,134, an increase of 10.1 p.c. over 1957. Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick showed the greatest percentage increases among the provinces. 


22.—duveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, 1954-58 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Change, 
1957-58 
No No No. No No 

Newiound lands gare. cam plerostraetre 229 269 368 319 354 +11.0 
erince Haward Island... .....0..60+. 43 31 48 36 26 —27.8 
BON ASO COULD Eon oan eters 650 576 524 581 780 +34.3 
CWE UNS WACK edsicte, sthcttavaus oie, oho .arecore 235 210 319 341 453 +32.8 
IUCR Co aay Inet te ee ee oe sate 1,229 1,323 1,634 2,436 2,434 — 0.1 
WNtAIO Sees Aerator aa» Santee «bic 3,381 3, 605 4,462 4,861 5, 263 + 8.3 
IM BDTERO) aoa ars ak SIS 422 455 676 792 891 +12.5 
Daskatchewantercs «cteisa secre cealenioe 62 58 47 29 88 +203. 4 
PUD GE bier tees bites eee compere ste 463 602 756 824 985 +19.5 
Sra tise @ oli gy.) ;eteesireld se wsiesse.cls 1,037 1,058 1,475 1,705 1,850 + 8.5 

MarKon MlernitOryen yelpase.e + cio cecarerese's « _— — 1 — — —- 
Northwest Territories...........64: — — 5 4 10 +150.0 
(ORTTET( Pagan neat Conn nance 7, @oL 8,187 10,315 11,928 13,134 +10.1 


23.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, 1949-58 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1948 
Year 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
EG) 2.8 Sea IR 10 nares ae — 9.0 —24.0 —10.7 — 9.0 —24.0 —10.7 
LBD uae dee ee © ne ee + 2.9 +11.8 + 3.8 — 6.3 —15.1 — 7.3 
SLOT occ Sa FS SA ee + 3.9 — 5.3 + 3.0 — 2.6 —19.6 — 4.5 
MRM ae tare ess .levNeriatvas Kd oees bes — 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 — 7.5 —16.0 — 8.4 
DEBS Re Le Gee a aa a + 8.3 +11.0 + 8.5 + 0.2 — 6.7 — 0.6 
MRE oe atte Salle dase esta ok — 0.6 — 4,2 — 1.0 — 0.5 —10.7 — 1.6 
ESD eeenety SSK o <stctelaeals oh bee nsec aleve + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 + 2.8 +12.5 + 3.9 
TDi ass SSeS ee +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 +30.5 +34.3 +30.9 
TOY 3. Sle tioitics SRS GCE Oe eee +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 +50.0 +62.5 +51.4 
Siocon Seog’ ISRO Shes ee eee +10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 +65.5 +76.0 +66.7 
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Children Adjudged Delinquent.—Over a period of ten years it has been found 
that between 80 and 90 p.c. of the children brought before the courts each year have been 
adjudged delinquent. The number of delinquents in 1958 was 11,391, an increase of 
17.7 p.c. over 1957. The major increases in 1958 were shown in Saskatchewan and Quebec. 


24.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1949-58 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. nant Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1949... te 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 171 246 833 1 || 6,198 
1950.... as 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 || 6,418 
LOOM Ee 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 1 || 6,644 
NOD Ze rare 215 29 306 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 877 == 6,068 
1953.... 196 33 443 235 773 | 2,975 360 49 357 952 4 || 6,377 
1954. :..,: 218 43 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 59 428 956 ose 6,332 
1955... 254 30 390 202 | 1,040 | 3,138 401 57 535 978 = 7,025 
1956... 336 48 412 311} 1,184] 3,945 593 44 715 | 1,391 6 | 8,985 
Goad 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 766 | 1,621 4} 9,679 
1958. 23 343 25 676 431 | 2,229 | 4,108 790 85 906 | 1,788 10 || 11,391 


Delinquencies.—Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among boys and, 
together with having in possession, was the reason for court appearance in 39.0 p.c. of 
all cases in 1958. Breaking and entering and robbery were committed by 21.9 p.c. of 
the delinquent boys and another 9.5 p.c. committed wilful acts in respect of certain 
property. Only 3.2 p.c. of the boys were guilty of delinquencies against the person and 
58.6 p.c. of these were found guilty of common assault. 


Incorrigibility (23.5 p.c.) and theft and having in possession (22.3 p.c.) were the 
complaints against 45.8 p.c. of the delinquent girls in 1958. 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,600 Population 
7-16 Years of Age, 1949-58 


eline Delin- Delin- oe or ey 
z quencies quencies : an 
pe itow against against B ore a Delin- Se Total 
aus me Property Property Patedtlot quencies 8 Convictions 
Dare with without Cor iy | relating tony. SISTA 
Year Violence Violence Property. Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1949s mv. een 176 9} 1,346 67} 2,244 113) 600 30 15 1) 1,817 91}/ 6,198] 311 
LODOD. ceils. see 151 Cielo 65] 2,394 116] 667 ae 16 1} 1,853 90|/ 6,418) 311 
195.12 See ee 188 9} 1,542 72| 2,563} 119) 765 36 20 1} 1,566 73|| 6,644| 310 
1952 Sati 3) ay eee 172 8] 1,456 65] 2,496] 112) 633 28 25 1) 1,286 58] 6,068] 272 
1 ss ree A A 169 7| 1,416 61} 2,415) 108) 770 38 19 1} 1,588 68] 6,377] 273 
1 oi ete RR is 2 184 7| 1,444 59} 2,489] 102] 673 28 32 1} 1,510 62!) 6,332] 259 
LO oem te tet 181 7| 1,548 61] 2,767; 108} 629 25 29 iP He Sizfil Tall a, O20 emeato 
LOSG era eo ee 250 9] 1,888 69| 3,572) 131 839 31 39 12397 88|| 8,985] 329 
LOD Terie a) ene 254 9} 2,005 70} 3,764 131) 994 30 28 1] 2,634 92|| 9,679] 338 
1958 aed: eo aoe 346 12} 2,268 76| 4,486} 148} 985 33 36 1} 3,320) 111111,391 381 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 
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26.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1954-58 


Delinquency 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No No No. No No 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
MEPL RENCE cesT ees eee ee eee oe EO EE ee OF PETS Ea ro — 2 1 1 2 
PIECIC ES AUSTIN ES Pete Rieti acto, crac oh vee hea oes — —— — 1 a 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ — 3 4 5 6 
Indecent assault (male and female)..................-.000- 32 39 26 63 75 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger................... 24 12 49 38 17 
PE UONCASSHIN GME et ane ee ee ee ec ie Noes 76 71 115 115 214 
Interfering with transportation facilities.................... 10 3 12 1 3 
Other offences against the person............0ccceceeee eens 42 51 43 30 29 
Breaking-and'entering’a places i: c.00. 6 cic sewn sods beeecsns 1,421 1 ay 1,849 1,970 2,239 
BU OCEY 10 COX COCEION: 28 Soyo. a arats.siabsihle- siecole: ocote ouagerv poté bp eheichd 23 26 39 35 29 
aheft- and having in possessions. <i v... css ae eas es es oes 2,346 2,643 3,389 3,566 4,223 
False pretences and fraud and corruption.................6. 20 26 14 24 19 
ESO NER Es Uo Sees ee boas See | ORS ice RUNS Ria ak a ae Ae Ge 26 15 33 83 58 
Other interference with property...............0.-cceeeeee 647 614 806 911 927 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency............. 32 29 39 28 36 
PACOMI LIST VIAN VATTANCY. sess sc) a:efeteis o.oo sare otevee sti soe 441 533 586 633 813 
PITMNOLAICGY MMAR Mee TInt Soe Med cee ee eet eeee ot et en. 137 223 211 197 253 
Various other’ delinquencies. .....0..500..0..¢00 00. sce ean 1,055 e213 1,769 1,978 2,448 
PL OGBRIS reese Aetna Soin hoe cihe Citale 6,382 7,025 8,985 $,679 11,391 


a PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCIES, 
i 1958 OVER 1954 
PERCENT 
O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100, 180 190 
ewe rar ice st 


ano vaoraner YY 
possession YY 
ENTERING A PURCELL 

i as MMMM 
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Sex and Age.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. The proportion for 
all offences in 1958 was approximately one girl to eight boys, a ratio that has remained 
much the same over a long period. Juveniles of 13 to 15 years of age comprised the 
majority of delinquents in 1958—76.7 p.c. of the boys and 88.1 p.c. of the girls. However, 
312 boys and 15 girls (2.9 p.c. of the children) were under 10 years of age. 


27.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 

: ot a ot 
Boys Girls eM Boys Girls a Bee 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Uae DEY CAT Ric faroic.6 ora kee aiseeeeitts oe Ae eure te ae 24.0 12.0 22.6 23.0 duals 2N07 
ee LO VEATS eet cat cere Aewotheteete tera pe mote: 75.8 88.0 Ties 76.7 88.1 78.0 
INTO UROL VET. Ge oeeetirehcte ccs en eee ces cee oe reece 0.2 — 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Motals chek 3. cee coe eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in school 
work. ‘The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, disturbed 
family situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the usual age for entering 
the first grade, 47.2 p.c. of the boys and girls in 1958 were reported to be two or more 
years below the normal grade for their age and 3.1 p.c. of the boys and girls were a year 
or more above it. 


Nearly three-fifths (57.5 p.c.) of the boys and 47.6 p.c. of the girls had attained 
grade 7 at the time of delinquency. The majority of boys who had left school had reached 
grades 6 to 8 and the girls, grades 7 to 9. Some high school education had been achieved 
by 22.6 p.c. of the boys and girls. 


28.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1958 
(B=Boys; G= Girls) 


School Grades 


fa Lota) 
ementary j er Delin- 
Ce Second- | Auxili- eae Guenes 
1-4 5 6 7 8 ary ary iven 
BaleGale BaieGelles Gaies G B Gal. B ale Goe bal Gan BolaG B G 
No. |No.|No |No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |No.|No.|No.|No.|No.|| No. | No. 
7 years........ sd fan eee beam ee Se ee tee EE se a ee il A olheee 191 te 
Shee es Nhe eee 74 2 1] — a _— — — — -— —}|—};~—]— 7) — 82 2 
LS) gala ee beae ale 185} 10} 10 1] — — = 1} — —}—]—|]— 15 2 211 13 
LO ies e- neree eee 255 6} 96 6 17 3 3; — 2) — —|— 2) — 2) 1 396 16 
ilk GaSe ss Seas 214 9} 200) 14) 145 7 3] 3 2) — 3) — 4; — 27 5 626 38 
LOR = oe he oe a 163]; 12} 218] 19} 293 Mali Callie 28 31 ie — 8) — 46 4 977 86 
SM het eae OF Z| 73 aslo 20) 446 64! 315 65 51 9} 15 7| 68 9]| 1,467 204 
a8 OT eee & Oe ai 85} 10} 183} 14] 269 44) 592 87|. 662); 133) 541) 104) 37 5) 118} 20) 2,487 417 
US} ces ed BY Sek 98} 11] 149} 18] 308 93| ogi 95, 897} 117)1,471) 216) 42} 13) 253) 311 8,809 554 
Not given...... 1} — | —] — 3) — 3; — 2; — —|{|—};—|]— 24 4 33 4 
Totals........11,187! 72] 980| 90/1,339| 14811,883] 277/1,9121 317/2,067| 329] 103! 25! 581! 76 10,057! 1,334 


In 1958, 11.0 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 14.1 p.c. of the delinquent girls were 
not attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 8 to 15 years, 
the majority being 14 to 15 years. Of the delinquent boys who had left school, 43.1 p.c. 
were unemployed. The largest group of wage earners (103) were in occupations concerned 
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with transportation, such as messengers, helpers on milk delivery routes, truck drivers’ 
assistants, etc. More than half of the girls were idle after leaving school. Factory work 
and domestic and personal services were the main occupations of those employed. 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the 
country of birth of 92.4 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1958 (the place of birth was not 
recorded in 1.5 p.c. of the cases); 6.0 p.c. were born in the British Isles, Europe, the United 
States, and Asia. Ontario was the province of residence of 50.1 p.c. of those born outside 
Canada. 


Both parents of 74.2 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1958 were born in Canada and 
another 10.6 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate these figures, com- 
parison should be made of the population ratio of children from 7-15 years of age whose 
parents were Canadian-born with those whose parents were born elsewhere. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount and 
quality of. supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. The 
statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence of the 
child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for social or 
emotional maladjustment. The parents of 76.1 p.c. of the delinquent children were 
reported to be living together in 1958 but a home broken by separated parents, divorce 
or death was the background of 19.6 p.c. of the delinquent boys and girls. The mothers of 
12.3 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed other than in the home and the mothers 
of another 2.2 p.c. were dead. The fathers in 6.5 p.c. of the cases were deceased. Of every 


five juveniles who appeared in court, four were urban residents; 90.9 p.c. were living in 


their own homes at the time they got into difficulties; 4.0 p.c. of them were in foster homes, 
with either a relative or some other person; and institutions were the homes of 1.6 p.c. 
of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of 
juvenile cases, 83.6 p.c. of the boys having been charged by them. Probation officers 
and parents were responsible for 4.5 p.c. and 3.5 p.c., respectively, of those charged. 


- School authorities referred 1.8 p.c. of the boys to the courts and social agencies another 


Oi p:c: 


The proportion (61.7 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less than 
the proportion of boys so charged. Parents made more use of the courts for girls than for 
boys (17.4 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 4.6 p.c., probation officers in 
6.3 p.c. and social agencies in 3.6 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


Disposition of Cases.—In 1958, 39.2 p.c. of. the children’s cases were heard within 
four days of the charge and 58.9 p.c. within nine days. However, 11.0 p.c. of them had 
to wait at least two weeks and 10.6 p.c. waited a month or more before the first hearing. 
These waiting periods may be explained in various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month. Hearings may be deferred 
because of sickness in the family, school examinations, stormy weather or long distances, 
The chief cause for delay, however, is the time it takes to investigate the facts properly. 
The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a court, has to find out what 
occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must get in touch with the parents and the 
school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange medical or psychiatric 


- examinations and explore community resources. The disadvantage of a long waiting 


_ period i is outweighed by the assistance the court receives in deciding the form of treatment 


best suited to the child’s needs and the type of care that will be the most economical for 


$ 


sa 


4s 


the community. For these intervening days or weeks most children are left in their own 
~ homes while a minority are placed i in seem, aay and, in the long run, whether the 
effect of the waiting period is good or bad is determined by the care given the youngster 
oo that time. 
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Juvenile court judges heard 94.4 p.c. and magistrates 5.5 p.c. of the juvenile cases 
before the courts. The remainder were heard by justices of the peace. The proportion 
of those declared delinquent (96.1 p.c.) in the magistrates’ courts was greater than in the 
juvenile courts (86.2 p.c.). In the former courts 3.3 p.c. of the cases were dismissed while 
in the juvenile courts only 3.1 p.c. were dismissed but 10.7 p.c. were adjourned sine die. 


Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delinquent 
while others do not but, for the sake of uniformity, the latter point of view is maintained 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In assessing the total problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, however, cases adjourned sine die have to be taken into account for, when the 
proportion of cases dealt with in this way increases, the proportion of those declared 
delinquent declines. 


29.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c No p.c 
Before the Courts...... 7, vol 100.0 8,187 100.9 | 10,315 100.0 | 11,928 100.0 | 13,134 100.0 
IDIismissedsni = hee 237 Beit 207 2.9 22 2.1 331 2.8 416 3.2 
Adjourned sine die...... 1,182 16.2 955 ike 1,109 10.8 1,918 16.1 1,327 10.1 
Delinguenteeeen eee 6,332 81.7 7,025 85.8 8,985 87.1 9,679 81.1 | 11,391 86.7 
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Sentences for delinquent boys usually differ somewhat from those for girls. In 1958 
the proportion of boys put on probation was 52.7 p.c. and of girls 54.0 p.c. Fines or 
restitution were meted out to 15.3 p.c. of the boys but to only 6.1 p.c. of the girls. This 
is because damage to property, for which restitution seems a reasonable adjustment, is 
committed relatively more often by boys than by girls. A much larger proportion of 
girls (28.2 p.c.) than boys (14.4 p.c.) were sent to training schools. Final disposition of 
case was postponed for 7.0 p.c. of the girls and 13.0 p.c. of the boys were given suspended 
sentences. 

30.—Dis position of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1949-58 


a ee 
oo Sa 


Probation | Protection} Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis- Corporal 


Repri- aus wis ° Mental 
Year of of Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- : 
manded Court Parents titution | definitely | School | Suspended] ment Hospital 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.e. | No. p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.e. | No. | p.c. 
1949: 228 196} 3.2/2,141] 34.5 98) 1.6/1,655!) 26.7 39] 0.6)1,036) 16.7/1,029] 16.6 4; 0.1 
19502 yaks 354] 5.5/2,392} 37.3 94) 1.4/1,148) 17.9 26} 0.4/1,144] 17.811,257] 19.6 SH Ue 
19511... .. 309} 4.6/2,313} 34.8] 154] 2.3/1,433} 21.6 45} 0.7/1,141] 17.2/1,247| 18.7 PA! 
195252 sees 243} 4.0/2,412} 39.8] 148] 2.4/1,015] 16.7 1} -- 41,152} 19.0}1,095} 18.1 2] -- 
195 Scere 227) 3.6/2,620) 41.1} 186] 2.9/1,147] 18.0 28} 0.4/1,107| 17.4/1,062] 16.6] — — 
195 Eee 199} 3.1/2,595) 41.0] 174} 2.8/1,095| 17.3 24d OSA LQ Ter tek ON Ayr 2| == sn ot 
I oasae 181} 2.6/3,067| 43.7] 365] 5.2/1,064] 15.1 50} 0.7/1,180}) 16.8/1,118] 15.9] — Sf ee 
ET Gran ot 359} 4.0/3,155} 35.1) 404) 4.5/2,015| 22.4 30} 0.3}1,440} 16.0/1,577| 17.6} — _— Sle wal 
19572 eee 460} 4.7/3,822) 39.5] 300] 3.1/2,261! 23.4 63] 0.7/1,563) 16.1]1,202) 12.4 1} -- th aOeet 
L958 eeeee 504} 4.4/5,728) 50.3} 294} 2.6/1,624] 14.3 13) 0.1/1,822} 16.0)1,389] 12.2 3 14). 0-1 


a ee te Ae nt ego AS well Fd ie alae 9 Un ee 
1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 


Actual Number of Delinquent Children.—As stated in the introduction to this 
Section, the figures in the foregoing tables do not represent the actual number of children 
charged and found guilty, since a child referred to the court more than once in a year is 
counted as a separate case each time. Thus the 13,134 appearances before the court in 
1958 (Table 22), which resulted in 11,391 delinquencies (Table 24), involved 10,307 
children. Of these 10,307 children, 9,404 were found delinquent on one occasion during 
the year, as shown in Table 31, but 1,340 of these 9,404 were reported as having been 
found delinquent one or more times in previous years. 
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31.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1958, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


por Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
elin- 
Number of Delinquent | quent 
Appearances Chil- 1 
dren 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10+ 
More 

No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
POM IMO .e Teo kee as 10,307 ||8,642 |1,665 988 362 156 66 41 15 15 5 3 14 
SRE ES a eee Cee how 9,404 118,064 |1,340 809 286 125 47 32 10 13 4 2 42 
OR <4 isp Sra! Shoei MRS TOs 764 59 255 148 59 22 15 4 4 1 — 1 1 
SEs Aero ROE ao ct eee 108 58 50 24 10 6 3 5 _— —_— 1 —_— 1 
Cs LNs aL A i RS en Pe 22 7 15 5 5 3 1 _ 1 — — — oo 
Gy at RE Shes Re 6 3 3 it 1 —_ —_ — — 1 — — — 
Ga aa eit ad de weeiod sae 1 1 _— _— —_— — —_— — —_ — _- — —- 
Cn RRs, Fatth ce BON. 2 — 2 1 1 —_ — — — -—~ — — — 


Section 4.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, where 
prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, where the 
turnover is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year 
be considered the average population for the year, and the number of discharged as the 
turnover, the turnover in the years 1957 and 1958 was: in penitentiaries, 56 and 64 p.c.; 
in reformatories, 362 and 352 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 1,833 and 1,927 p.c., respec- 
tively. 


32.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols, 1954-58 


Type of Institution and Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No No No. No No 
Penitentiaries— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year........ 4,934 5,120 5,507 5, 508 5, 432 
Admitted during the year..................00. 3,200 3,096 3,112 2,977 3,919 
Dischargedsduring the year 7g... sac. <lo.0 soci 3,089 2,709 3, 112 3,053 3, 582 
inieustodyiat endlot year... sess. ..: a seeaee -- 5,120 5,507 5,508 5, 432 5,770 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year........ 2,818 2,906 2,990 2,924 3,204 
Admitted during the year.................0055 10,081 10, 804 10, 964 11,532 13, 220 
Discharged during the year.................0:- 9,993 10,720 11, 030 11,199° 12,587 
Imucustod yas tiendiOl Year ccs ven nus stoners ce: 2,906 2,990 2,924 3,2077 3, 890 
Reformatories for Women— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year........ 160 155 165 168 145 
Acmurtrecidunmestheryeats wewk nhs. abeenrat & 591 622 630 541 560 
Discharged during the year. .¢.).0.....¢. 2s... 603 612 627 564 541 
ncustodywatendolyearcu, sacl cess oe ne laten 148 165 168 145 164 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year........ 5,779 6,279 6,391 5,902° 6,337 
mdmitted during the year sic... scsi becleeee soc 100,519 108, 661 106,563 112,610 130, 669 
Discharged during the year...................- 100,019 108, 549 107, 0527 112,175" 129, 868 
Umcustodyratiend: of year: Ys... ihc 6 5 6,279 6,391 5, 902° 6, 3375 7,138 
Totals— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year.... 13,691 14,460 15,053 14,502: 15,171 
Admitted during the year................... 114, 466 123,183 121,269 127,660 148,368 
Discharged during the year.................. 113, 704 122,590 121,822 126,991" 146,578 
In custody at end of year.................... 14, 453 15,053 14,501 15,171" 16,962 
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Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 

responsible directly to the Minister of Justice. The system comprises:— 

(1) Six primary institutions, which receive inmates sentenced by the courts to imprisonment 
for terms of two years up to life. These are located at New Westminster, B.C.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; Kingston, Ont.; St. Vincent de Paul, Que.; and 
Dorchester, N. B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland are cared 
for ina provincially operated institution at St. John’s, Nfld., under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 82 of the Penitentiary Act. 

(2) Four secondary institutions, to which inmates are transferred from the primary ‘receiving’ 
institutions on the basis of their suitability for special forms of treatment, including 
vocational training. Two of these (Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institu- 
tion) are within a few miles of Kingston. The Federal Training Centre and the soon-to- 
be-opened Leclerc Institution are in close proximity to St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. 

(3) Three ‘satellite’ work-camps, at William Head, B.C., Valleyfield, Que., and Springhill, 
N.S., operated as extensions of the primary institutions in their respective areas. 

(4) A Prison for Women, operated as a detached portion of Kingston Penitentiary, to which 
female inmates are transferred upon committal to penitentiary in any part of Canada. 

(5) A Penitentiary Staff College at Kingston for the training of groups of penitentiary officers 
from all institutions through the media of regular and special courses and conferences. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, the average daily population of the peniten- 
tiaries was 5,935 and the total net cash outlay for maintenance was $11,714,296 or $5.41 
per inmate per day. 


Since the proclamation of the Penitentiary Act on Sept. 1, 1947, many of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal (Archambault) Commission (19388) have been carried out. 
The recommendations of the (Fauteux) Remission Service Committee (1956) inspired 
the establishment of a National Parole Board (see p. 371) and have, in addition, given 
rise to federal-provincial discussions on the advisability of extending the sphere of federal 
penitentiary responsibility to persons sentenced to shorter terms of imprisonment. In 
1958 the Minister of Justice appointed a Correctional Planning Committee for the purpose 
of exploring the implications of that proposal and of considering other ways in which 
a more effective and more fully integrated Canadian correctional system could be achieved. 
Recent innovations, notably the establishment of work-camps for the care and training 
of selected inmates, have been made in the light of the Planning Committee’s study and 
suggestions. Other aspects of its report are under consideration by the Federal Government. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. B. Gibson, Commissioner of Penitentiaries. 


33.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. No. 
In‘Custod yFADEs U2) orb eet, ee en ee eee 4,934 5,120 5,507 5,508 5,433 
Received— 
POMS AOS. Sevenekee Soe ee ee cere et EE 2,434 2,378 2,384 2,210 2,934 
By stranster pean. < scene cetrtes ote eee 827 708 706 668 944 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave............ 14 10 22 34 41 
Totals ReceivedSa.s.. 2 5. teak boc a S210 3,096 3.12 2,977 3,919 
Discharged by— 
Aixpiny on sentencesa-a rei ce rete ieee 1,810 1, 456 1,572 1,663 1,974 
BRPenSter se: RR Sekt ee ecg a 826 708 706 669 944 
Weketof-leave sen kte ie. Ss. Fe eee 384 449 723 637 ayer 
Death) LOtAE et eet. Sey, Oe. «oe, I en 21 16 7 20 24 
aT GOM td cra ee aie och 5 Tee aes eee ee 36 66 70 47 40 
Releaseton Orden Ol COULbA le en eee eee 12 0) 14 9 13 
OG eateas Onicncacek ae aoe acre cheer ae -- 5 10 8 10 
Lotalss Discharsedsee. soneeeeeneee oe 3,089 2,709 3,112 3,053 3, 582 
In:Custody; Mar. 312... >... 264.00 eee eee 5,129 5,507 5,508} 5, 4331 5,770 


! Includes one inmate confined in a mental hospital. 
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34.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
; No No No. No No 
Country of Birth— 
SEA e Te Bere ETS Wate ee nee cee ees 4,712 5, 128 5; 157 6, 123 By cM. 
British Isles and possessions...............6. 138 134 118 99 115 
AUStria alrowlurcanya. stan, cree se kee. che: 14 13 17 20 34 
UU rae er oles cree Pedal cus ceshchane wtitee caus Po sac ieeRs) sy cus 9 H 10 13 lit 
POLAR COMMER ae ees ce ene eater rca 29 33 3f 31 25 
DESIST ES AE ees Cie Fae, 24 24 15 23 16 
OC ME TS AULORCAN te nits situs tas ayaa betsla inept: 84 67 49 38 51 
MUMIGEGMSbalesset: cet reie ete ee Lok tence ts 90 99 86 68 84 
OWS COUNLICS HRs MaKe HN: ie eee Ae Bhai ae 20 “i 19 18 22 
Marital Status— 
Lia SOREN AP ie Sar tee eas oe 3,017 Basal 3,325 3,307 3,503 
IN EMSS NS | Ree ewe aha eee ae ee 5 EI 1,592 1,603 1,601 1,527 1,683 
Wikclomme cesar tec eee eee mee ter eeen 132 143 156 157 158 
UDIVONCEG sy ISN EER SAA ete etek AALS 131 130 141 141 150 
ISIS CRNA NRCG lata e Seco SCi Oe Dee natant Leen eae Sth 248 274 285 801 326 
Sex— 
J G5 acs certs coh PD RCRORN' Eb ROUGE 8 kc eRe ators FORE a 5, 025 5,412 5, 426 5,347 5, 682 
Titeragvall ty... = sowerenenage hia de een ar arceneescieeetnit 95 95 82 86 88 
Age— 
Wnderwibyenrs eer.ceek snes arr teece melee base 639 694 669 703 815 
DISCO Oe at Saat nT ANE ts Senne ad yl nates 2,192 2,299 2,217 2,091 2,225 
OM GO ms oe mek ere Ma Selene sibs dessineSE coca ts care 1,364 1,467 1,546 1,521 1,622 
AD Pay AR AS the eclehatkin, OAL Raed lei il i ee Ae 597 701 698 742 736 
SOMO RO ORS RRs Re bc.s SERIES. 213 232 259 268 266 
Oi ers OG) meetmeee Hee On V AN Os SRO 6S 5 aa; 115 114 119 108 106 
POtalsee oe. Fees SEG SEO eee 5,126 5,507 | 5,598 5,438 5,770 


The National Parole System.*—The progressive correctional system now in 
operation in Canada places emphasis on reformation rather than on punishment alone 
for the sake of retribution to society. It is quite obvious from past experience and from 
the high rate of recidivism among criminals that punishing a person for wrong-doing 
merely by depriving him of his freedom is not effective in turning that person from crime. 
It is therefore considered imperative that during his period of incarceration every possible 
means be taken to reform the inmate through treatment and training and through 
assistance with his personal problems, Not only is it highly desirable that the individual 
be given such assistance and returned to freedom as a useful citizen but it is also undoubt- 
edly preferable for society generally that he be saved from the further resentment and 
bitterness that would result from imprisonment without assistance. The only way the 
public can be properly protected is by reforming the offender. Thus the treatment 
and training program in the institution is a vital part of the whole correctional process 
and parole is an extension of that training outside the institution. 


In January 1959, the National Parole Board, consisting of a chairman and three 
members, was formed and given absolute jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It 
operates under authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) which came into force on 
Feb. 15, 1959, replacing the former Ticket-of-Leave Act administered by the Remission 
Service of the Department of Justice. The Board has taken over the Remission Service, 
and the staff of the Board, numbering 82 persons, is now known as the National Parole 
Service. 


The basic purpose of parole is to reform and rehabilitate the offender and the function 
of the National Parole Board is to select those inmates in the various federal and pro- 
vincial penal institutions who indicate that they sincerely intend to reform, and to assist 
them in doing so by grant of parole. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of conviction or the length of sentence but only with the 


* Prepared by T, G. Street, Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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problem of deciding, in each case it considers, whether or not there is a reasonable chance 
of reformation. Parole should not be confused with clemency and is not granted on 
humanitarian grounds alone. It is not a matter of shortening sentence, although it has 
the effect of shortening the time a man spends in gaol. Parole means that an inmate is 
allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence at large in society but under certain 
restrictions that will ensure his leading a law-abiding life. These restrictions are designed 
for the protection of the public and for his own welfare. 


The decision of the Board is based on reports it receives from the police, from the 
trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who deal with the 
inmate. Reports are also obtained from a psychologist or psychiatrist, when available. 
Where necessary a community investigation is conducted to secure as much information 
as possible about the man’s family and background, his work record, and his position 
in the community. From all these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether 
or not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. An inmate need 
not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply by sending a letter 
to the Board and is assisted in preparing such application at the institution, or another 
person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews all sentences of over 
two years. As soon as an application is received, a file is opened and investigation begun, 
the results of which are presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports 
are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa. In addition to the headquarters staff, 
there are nine Regional Officers stationed across the country. They interview all applicants 
for parole to give them an opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative 
of the Board. The Regional Officers also submit to the Board a report of the interview 
and their assessment of the inmate’s suitability for parole. These Regional Officers have 
authority over the parolees in their various areas, and also give information and counsel 
to all inmates regarding possibility of parole and preparation for it. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the Regional Officer. If he violates the 
conditions of his parole or commits further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the 
Board may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his 
sentence outstanding at the time his parole was granted. 


The inmate coming out of an institution faces many problems in regaining his place 
in society. He is assisted as much as possible by the members of the Parole Service, 
the after-care agencies and the provincial probation officers. But the success of the 
parole system depends on the public’s understanding of the purpose of parole and its 
sympathy toward the problems of the ex-inmate. If he is unable to get a job or form new 
associations because of his past, the chances of his being rehabilitated are remote. 
However, with the increasing efficiency of the system, with greater co-operation and under- 
standing among all people involved in the correction system and with the public generally, 
recidivism in Canada should be lessened and some of the problems of criminality solved. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Other Corrective Institutions 


The latest information on reformatories and corrective institutions is that made 
available by the 1951 Census. Summary data only are given here. 


As of June 1, 1951, there were 13 reformative and corrective institutions, four of which 
were for women. Enumeration cards were completed for 2,551 men and 141 women on 
June 1, 1951. In these institutions for adults 29 p.c. of the inmates were under 21 years of 
age at the time of admission and almost 50 p.c. were between the ages of 21 and 39 years. 
The proportion of single men was 63 p.c. and three out of four of the men whose residence 
was known lived in urban centres. More than one-half of the women (53.2 p.c.) were 
single and the majority (91.0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known lived in urban 
centres. From five to eight years of elementary school education were recorded for about 
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one-half of the male and female inmates. Only 6.7 p.c. of the men were unemployed at 
the time of admission. On the other hand, 20.6 p.c. of the women were unemployed and 
another 34.0 p.c. had never worked. 

The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56.0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and industrial 
products (41.3 p.c.). To support the institutions for women, income was received from 
provincial funds (31.0 p.c.), municipalities (1.8 p.c.), sale of products (53.4 p.c.), donations 
and bequests (4.6 p.c.) and other sources (9.2 p.c.). 


Summary statistics of inmates, movement of population, terms of sentence and penal 
record of inmates are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 311-313. 


Subsection 3.—Training Schools 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools and 
figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 35 for the years 1954 to 1958. 


35.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No No No. No No 

Training Schools for Boys— 

Pupils in residence at beginning of year......... 1, 833 1,977 1,988 1,938 2,132 

Admitted during ithe year. ........0 00) 0.6. 1,811 2,079 1,875 2,395 2,730 

Discharged during the year.................02- 1,667 1,988 1,925 2,201 2,528 

In residence at end of year.................000- 1,977 2,068 1,938 PABY- 2,334 
Training Schools for Girls— 

Pupils in residence at beginning of year......... 859 9281 9282 926 1,0963,4 

Admitted! duringthe years. 009. J. 5 ee 781 767 803 737 1, 0954 

Discharged. during the year... (2.1.0 me00.2sbeee 705 774 805 665 1, 0934 

In residence at end of year......).....ecceccee: 935 921 926 998 1, 0864 
Totals— 

Pupils in residence at beginning of year.... 2,692 2,905! 2, 9162 2,864 352283 4 

Admitted during the year................... 25592 2,846 2678 3,132 3, 8254 

Discharged during the year.................. 2od¢2 2, 462 25730 2,866 3, 6214 

In residence at end of year................... 2,912 2,989 2,864 3,130 354204 


1 The discrepancy between pupils in residence at end of year 1954 and those in residence at beginning of 1955 
comes from the inclusion of seven adults in Home of the Good Shepherd, Saint John, N.B. 2 The dis- 
crepancy between 1955 and 1956 comes from closing of St. Patrick’s Home, Halifax, N.S. 3 The discrepancy 
between pupils in residence at end of year 1957 and those in residence at beginning of 1958, comes from the inclusion 
of 98 pupils in Good Shepherd Home, Edmonton, Alta. 4 The discrepancy of 12 pupils comes from the omis- 
sion of Girls’ Home and Training School, St. John’s, Nfld.; this institution did not forward a return in 1958. 


More detailed information on training schools is collected at each decennial census. 
Statistics compiled from the Census of 1951 are summarized in the 1954 Year Book, 
pp. 314-316. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the 
Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose operations cover 
a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial Police Forces—the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the 
other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform 
parallel functions within their boundaries; (3) Municipal Police—every urban centre of 
reasonable size has its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers 
and which attends to police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


Municipal police statistics are at present undergoing revision and are therefore not 
carried in this edition of the Year Book. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the Federal 
Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, with duties 
confined to what was then known as the North West Territories. By 1904 the work of 
the Force received signal recognition when the prefix ‘Royal’ was bestowed upon it by 
His Majesty King Edward VII. In 1905 when Alberta and Saskatchewan were con- 
stituted provinces an arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge 
its duties as formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. 
This arrangement was continued until 1917. 


In 1918 the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of enforcing 
Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William. Soon 
after the end of World War I an extension of governmental activities made it obvious 
that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility 
of a Dominion Force and therefore the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year the name of the 
Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion 
Police with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding 
public buildings in that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and 
Esquimalt, B.C., was absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (the Minister 
of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers 
are commissioned by the Crown and are selected from serving non-commissioned officers. 
The Force is divided into 17 Divisions, with 622 detachments distributed over the entire 
country. Land transportation facilities consist of 1,473 motor vehicles, most of which 
are fitted with two-way radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the 
Force in both Eastern and Western Canada, including the Quebec-United States boundary 
area. The Air Division of the Force operates 16 aircraft of various types. The strength 
of the Force at the end of 1959 was 5,382 officers and men, with a reserve strength of 246. 
The reserve strength is located chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congregated 
easily and where instruction can be given in the evenings. The Marine Division, with a 
strength of about 250 officers and men, operates 70 ships of various kinds, the majority 
of which are located on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes. The 
Personnel Branch of the Force has officers in each Division across the country. Great 
care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing federal laws through- 
out Canada and is specially empowered to deal with infractions against smuggling by sea, 
land and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise Act and is responsible for the 
suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsibility in over fifty 
Federal Government Acts, including the Indian Act. It also assists many departments of 
the Federal Government in administrative duties and is responsible for the protection of 
government buildings and property. It is the only police force operating in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. Furthermore it undertakes intelligence and security services 
for the Federal Government. In addition, agreements have been made with the Provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police may be secured to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code in 
rural districts upon payment for such services. The agreement with Saskatchewan has 
been in existence since 1928 and those with the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island since 1932. The agreements were 
entered into with the Provinces of Newfoundland and British Columbia in August 1950, 
and the police forces of those provinces were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police. The Force has agreements also for policing 118 district municipalities, cities and 
towns. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, 
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The services of Royal Canadian Mounted Police experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to all other 
police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing instructional 
articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted or missing persons, is 
sent to all police forces across the country. The Force has two Police Colleges that are 
open to selected personnel from other police forces in Canada and to a more limited 
number of police personnel from outside the country. 


A special article appears in the 1957-58 Year Book entitled “‘The Philosophy of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police’’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—This Force is responsible for upholding law and 
order over the whole territory of the province, from the provincial boundary between 
Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Force 
is composed of about 1,600 men under the orders of a Director, who is responsible to the 
Attorney General of the province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts desig- 
nated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director has his office 
in Montreal, with a Deputy Director in Quebec City. There is an Assistant to the 
Director in Montreal and one in Quebec. 


Working under the Assistant Directors for the Montreal and Quebec Districts are 
the following: an Inspector General; an Inspector (Detective Branch); an Inspector 
(Traffic Branch); and an Inspector (Constabulary). Each of these three sections (De- 


tective, Traffic, Constabulary) is under a captain supported by a number of lieutenants 
and sergeants. 


There are 40 Outpost Detachments in the Montreal District and 18 in the Quebec 
District. 


Ontario Provincial Police——The Ontario Provincial Police Force is maintained 
by the Ontario Government and administered by the Attorney General’s Department. 
It is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the province 
and in certain municipalities by contract. The development of the Force from its beginning 
in the early years of Confederation to the passing of the Police Act in 1946 is outlined in 
the 1950 Year Book, pp. 332-333. 


The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,860 in 1959, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 17 District Headquarters at Chatham, London, Dundas, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, 
North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Each District 
has detachments adequate to meet local law-enforcement requirements. A Criminal 
Investigations Branch, under the command of an Assistant Commissioner, is maintained 
at Toronto to handle crimes of a major nature. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the 
world, which is a most efficient method of combating every type of lawlessness. The 
network includes 66 fixed stations—48 60-watt stations and 18 250-watt stations, one of 
which is dual-controlled—and 582 radio-equipped mobile units including five boats oper- 
ating on Lake Temagami, Lake Simcoe, Lake Nipissing, Lake of the Woods and Georgian 
Bay. 

In 1959, the Ontario Provincial Police Force policed 55 municipalities which requested 
this service under the provisions of the Police Act. 


7 ynunee by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, 
ontreal. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Education in the Provinces and Territories 


Education in Canada has been moulded according to certain principles and practices 
which should be appreciated if the present education system is to be understood. First, 
on entering the Canadian federation, each province retained responsibility for exercising 
control of formal education within its own borders, a right as jealously guarded today 
as at that time. Second, there has been a division of responsibility from then on between 
the provincial departments of education and the local boards which operate under pro- 
vincial school law and school regulations. Third, the Canadian people believe in education 
for all youth, as evidenced by the fact that much effort has been directed toward equalizing 
educational opportunity from elementary through secondary and higher education. Fourth, 
it is also recognized by Canadians that a high general education level on a broad front is 
necessary to safeguard their democratic way of life, to appreciate and exploit their natural 
resources to the full, and to assume their responsibilities in international fields. 


Interest of the Federal Government in Education.—The Federal Government 
retains responsibility for the education of Indians and Eskimos, other children in the 
territories outside the provinces, inmates of provincial penitentiaries and members of the 
Armed Forces and their families living on military stations or overseas, although provincial 
educational facilities are utilized whenever possible. 


* Information supplied by the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Education of Indian children in Canada is a function of the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Residential schools are provided for 
orphans, children from broken homes, and children of isolated families. Day schools are 
available for children living in communities and, where conditions are favourable, Indian 
children attend non-Indian schools. In addition, vocational and professional training is 
provided for Indian youths. (See also pp. 201-205.) 


The provision of educational facilities for the nomadic Eskimo population, a responsi- 
bility of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, is a more difficult problem. There are now close to 50 schools estab- 
lished throughout the vast Northwest Territories at points scattered from the Mackenzie 
Delta to northern Quebec. Some of these are operated by religious missions assisted by 
government grants. All northerners attend the same schools, which range from the larger 
school at Yellowknife where a variety of vocational courses are given and where students 
may qualify for university entrance, to single classroom units§in remote Eskimo settle- 
ments. Vocational training is considered so important for the Eskimo young people in 
certain areas that specially chosen groups are sent south to secure training in trades in 
which they may later find employment in their own communities. (See also pp. 205-210.) 


Federal interest in education is also shown through grants to vocational education; 
grants to universities and colleges; grants for research and construction through the Canada 
Council; grants-in-aid for equipment and personnel to education institutions through the 
National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and several other agencies of government. The Federal Government 
also assists formal and informal education at various levels through programs or materials 
provided by the National Film Board, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, the Department of Agriculture, and so on. 
(See also p. 380.) 


Administration and Organization of Education in the Provinces.—Because 
each of the ten provinces has the authority and responsibility for organizing its own system 
of education, with the legislature being responsible to the electorate for its decisions, there 
are in existence ten distinct provincial systems with differing policies, organizations and 
practices. Even so, in some respects a great deal of similarity has developed among the 
systems as a result of interchange of personnel and ideas, ease of transportation and 
communication, interprovincial and national education bodies, proximity, co-operation and 
emulation. ach province has established a department of education and, except in 
Quebec, each has a Cabinet Minister as Minister of Education. The Quebec department is 
administered by a Superintendent of Education—a non-political appointee—who main- 
tains liaison with the Cabinet through the Minister of the Department of Youth; he is 
head of the Council of Education, composed of Roman Catholic and Protestant Com- 
mittees which sit separately, each being responsible for the organization and discipline of 
its own public schools and teacher-training institutions, for conducting examinations for 
school inspectors, and for making recommendations to the Cabinet concerning school 
grants and certain specified appointments. 


The provincial departments of education assist local boards in providing elementary 
and secondary schools and, in some cases, establish schools in isolated areas. In addition, 
they generally either establish schools for deaf and blind persons or make provision else- 
where for their education and also provide for the education of other atypical pupils. 
Teacher-training is conducted in provincial establishments or by arrangement with one or 
more universities, and trade schools or institutes are established by provincial depart- 
ments where deemed expedient. 
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Local School Organization.—<Authority has been delegated by the provincial 
departments of education to publicly elected or to appointed municipal boards, which 
function as corporations under the school Acts and regulations, and are held responsible 
to the provincial government and resident ratepayers for the operation of schools. Through 
such delegation of authority, publicly controlled education has become a provincial-local 
partnership with the degree of decentralization varying somewhat from province to pro- 
vince and from time to time. For example, matters concerning control of the curriculum, 
supervision and contributions of revenue to the boards are, and will continue to be, re- 
current problems. Local boards may be elected, appointed or partly elected and partly 
appointed. They differ in number of members—usually three members for one-room rural 
districts but as many as five, seven or even twelve or more for urban units. Where larger 
units in rural areas have been established there are central boards for the unit representing 
the component districts, although there may be local boards which retain some custodial 
and advisory duties. 


The larger unit replacing rural districts, which were usually about four miles in extent, 
was introduced by legislation in several provinces and made optional in others in an effort 
to provide better school facilities and greater equalization and to mitigate the problems 
caused by a chronic shortage of teachers. Larger units have been established by legislation 
in Alberta and British Columbia and by Acts with provision for local option in Saskatch- 
ewan and the Maritime Provinces. Southern Ontario has been gradually organizing 
its rural areas into county units; Manitoba has recently introduced legislation whereby 
communities will find it beneficial to form larger secondary units; and Protestant Quebec 
has been essentially organized into larger units. In Catholic Quebec one board of com- 
missioners administers all Roman Catholic schools in a municipality, whether rural or 
urban. In that province there have always been more residential schools established by 
religious groups than elsewhere. In addition, the fact that Quebec has more than 100 
vocational and agricultural schools has lessened the need for the composite type of school. 


Larger units vary in organization. In some provinces the rural sections are formed 
into units of perhaps 80 or more rural schools; in others the towns and villages are included 
in the units, or may be included if they so desire; in still others secondary schools only are 
consolidated in the larger units. Usually each unit board is advised by a superintendent 
who maintains liaison with the department of education, and where units are headed by a 
professional educator there is a trend towards delegating more professional responsibilities 
to the unit board. In several provinces there remains the problem of making school 
administrative units and municipal units conterminous. 


Kach department of education, among its duties, undertakes to provide for the selection, 
training and certification of teacher candidates; to establish courses of study and prescribe 
school texts; to provide inspection services and liaison between the local boards and the 
department; to assist in financing the schools through grants and services; and to make 
rules and regulations for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, regular reports 
are required from the teachers and districts. 


The first government grants were based on such factors as number of teachers, en- 
rolment, days in session and attendance. Later, special grants were introduced in most 
provinces to meet a variety of expenses such as the erection of the first school and other 
construction, the organization of special classes, transportation for pupils, and school 
lunches. More recently, most provinces have made some provision for equalization grants 
and several have introduced a basic grant for operation supplemented by a limited number 
of special grants. 
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The public school system normally provides 12 or 13 years or grades, depending on 
the province. Common patterns for elementary and secondary levels are 8-4 or 8-5, 
6-3-3 or 6-3-4, or 7-5. The trend is towards six elementary years with six or seven years of 
secondary schooling, following the practice of doing away with the one-room rural units 
through consolidation and the consolidation of small high schools. The generally accepted 
age of entrance to regular classes is now six years, although there has been an increased 
demand for kindergarten and nursery schools that has not been satisfied in many areas 
because of pressure for accommodation at the higher levels. Many private nursery schools 
and kindergartens have been established which have helped to ease the situation. The 
amount of supervision for these pre-school organizations varies widely from province to 
province but is usually minimal. 


Parent-teacher and home and school organizations are numerous and active across 
Canada, giving community leadership in many areas connected with child instruction and 
welfare and working towards better schooling. 


School Construction.—The development of larger school units and the consequent 
decrease in the number of one-room rural schools has tended to counterbalance the in- 
crease in the number of new schools erected to accommodate increased enrolment. Thus 
the total number of elementary and secondary schools has remained reasonably constant 
for some years although pupil accommodation has greatly increased year by year. At the 
higher education level, increased enrolment has resulted in an unprecedented expansion 
of facilities as well as in an upgrading of colleges into universities and in the establishment 
of new institutions. Planners and designers of new school buildings have paid greater 
attention to functional architecture, to the use of modern light-weight materials and to 
equipment possibilities. Gone are basements, towers, expensive trim and waste space, 
but more expensive heating, plumbing and ventilation systems have been incorporated. 
Flexibility has been introduced through non-bearing interior walls, easily movable desks 
and other equipment, and well-organized, smartly tailored rooms are common, featuring 
acoustic and glazed tile, terrazzo flooring, metal partitions, suspended ceilings and fluores- 
cent fixtures. Warm colours are used for north rooms, cool colours for sunny rooms and 
special rooms are designed for such courses as home economics, mechanics, music and 
chemistry. 


Most of the universities have conducted financial campaigns for expansion at some 
time during the past ten years and indications are that many more such campaigns must 
be undertaken in the near future. Despite expansion and modernization, there are still 
some old and crowded buildings in use which contrast sharply with the new well-planned, 
roomy, permanent structures on spacious campuses. All Canadian universities are ex- 
panding, whether they are located in the cramped heart of a city, have begun again 
in suburban areas, or were fortunate enough to have ample room on their first campus sites. 


Special Education.—Each year increased provision is made for children who need 
special programs, particularly for those in the cities where numbers warrant such attention. 
There are in Canada six schools for the blind and nine schools for the deaf and in a 
number of centres classes are held for hard-of-hearing pupils and for those with poor 
vision. Other physically handicapped children for whom instruction is provided include 
cerebral-palsied, orthopaedic, and hospitalized and home-bound tubercular and delicate 
children as well as the mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed. In addition to the 
special assistance given to the handicapped, a limited number of classes are conducted 


_ for mentally gifted children. Special educational services are also provided for the Indian 


and Eskimo nomads of Northern Canada and for isolated children such as those serviced 
by railway-car classrooms in northern Ontario and by bus classrooms in British Columbia. 
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Altogether, about 50,000 children are cared for in one or another of 110 special public 
schools, 590 classes, and 130 private schools, some of which receive government aid. About 
2,000 teachers conduct these services. 


Financing Education.—Almost 3 p.c. of Canada’s total national income, or about 
$1,100,000,000, was expended on formal education during 1956. Just over 9 p.c. of all 
municipal, provincial and federal revenue went for education, with the municipalities 
providing 50 p.c. and the provinces 43 p.c. of the total. Municipal revenue is obtained 
mainly from direct taxes on land and improvements and from business taxes; provincial 
revenue is obtained from a variety of sources such as corporation taxes, sale of alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, etc., licences, permits, etc., and from federal tax-rental agreements, 
and may also be secured through a special education tax of from 2 to 4 p.c. on sales. 


Federal expenditures on education include sums for the education of Indians and 
Eskimos, children of members of the Armed Services, war dead and veterans. They also 
include grants to the National Federation of Universities to be divided among the prov- 
inces on a per capita basis and then distributed among the universities of a province 
according to the number of regular full-time students enrolled. Other grants are provided, 
usually on a matching basis, to the provinces for vocational education; scholarships and 
grants-in-aid of research are awarded to universities and individuals by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Canada Council and various depart- 
ments of government; and grants for libraries and student residences are awarded through 
the Canada Council. 


The provincial departments of education make grants to all publicly controlled 
schools and are also financially responsible for an increasing number of services. Such 
services, as mentioned previously, include the establishment and maintenance of teacher- 
training colleges or assistance to universities for the provision of that training; the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of technical institutes and trade schools; and the provision of 
correspondence courses. 


Municipal governments must provide money for buildings and equipment, main- 
tenance and other operating expenditures. They must raise, by direct taxes, the difference 
between the amounts budgeted for by the school boards and the grants received from the 
provincial government. Provincial grants account for from 81 p.c. of the total school 
board revenue in Newfoundland to 35 p.c. in New Brunswick. Methods of payment vary. 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Manitoba no longer pay flat and incentive grants, but 
instead pay operation grants based on equalization formulas. Two other provinces— 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island—achieve a degree of equalization by paying 
the greater part of the cost of instruction. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta make use 
of various flat and equalization grants, and New Brunswick and Quebec use flat and special 
grants. In addition, most provinces provide grants for capital expenditure, establish loan 
funds, and guarantee and assist in marketing debentures. 


Private schools are normally supported from endowment income, gifts from religious 
or other sponsoring or operating bodies, and student fees. 


Universities and colleges receive about 52 p.c. of their current operating expenditure 
from the federal and provincial governments, 30 p.c. from fees, 7 p.c. from endowments 
and gifts, and 11 p.c. from various other sources. 


Vocational and Technical Education.—There has been considerable growth in 
vocational and technical education during the past decade. Technical education is mainly 
administered by the provincial departments of education, except in Quebec where it 
is administered by the Department of Youth. Across Canada approximately 200 pro- 
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vincial and municipal institutions give technical and trade training. Of these, 20 to 
25 offer mainly post-secondary or advanced two-year or three-year technical courses, 
about 100 offer secondary-level industrial and trade courses, and 75 to 80 provide trade 
courses for apprentices. 


Provincial trade schools and technical institutes are organized by the provinces to 
complement the work of the vocational schools and train qualified tradesmen and tech- 
nicians. Contributions of the Federal Government, usually on a sharing basis with the 
province, have been a matter of contributing to the economic efficiency of the people in 
consideration of home and foreign markets. Grants are made according to agreement 
which provides for assistance to appropriate provincial government authorities operating 
acceptable vocational training projects. These schools are frequently assisted by industry, 
which may give financial assistance, employ students for the summer, assist in shaping 
the course of study, and provide equipment. Some of these schools offer a wide range of 
courses such as engineering technology, radio, electronics, metal trades, stenography, 
computing devices operation, and apprenticeship in the skilled trades. 


Several other provincial departments of government offer specialized courses in such 
occupations as papermaking, textiles, mining, forestry, agriculture, navigation and 
dairying. The Armed Forces train certain recruits for technical positions in the Services 
and assist others to take university courses through extension or otherwise. 


Nursing education is provided in schools of nursing attached to the larger hospitals, 
and advanced training is given in university hospitals. 


Private trade schools, some offering correspondence courses only, give a wide variety 
of courses in fields ranging from hair styling to automotive engineering, and for occupations 
as dissimilar as artist, time-study engineer, and radio technician. 


Teachers and Teachers’ Salaries.—Candidates for teaching certificates are gener- 
ally required to have high school completion or better, plus one year of professional 
training. Teacher training is given in provincial teacher-training colleges in courses lasting 
one school year or occasionally two, or in the universities where the training is usually 
combined with arts and science classes in a regular three-year or four-year university 
course. Secondary school teachers must have university graduation plus one year of pro- 
fessional training, or a special four-year university course in education. 


In 1958-59 there were 119 normal schools and teachers’ colleges preparing teachers, 
and 24 university faculties of education. Together these institutions graduated more than 
10,000 teachers. In 1958-59 there were 142,157 full-time teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools and 6,610 in universities and colleges; about 73 p.c. were women and 
38 p.c. of these were married. The majority were between 24 and 45 years of age. 


Teachers are generally employed according to a local salary schedule, belong to a 
provincial superannuation scheme and are members of a professional organization. 


Research in Education.—The wide variety of research at present being undertaken 
in the field of education is expanding in scope and increasing in variety of method, and 
involves large numbers of personnel. Among the types found are historic and other 
studies, surveys, projects in applied research including action research, and a limited 
amount of basic or pure research. Most of the pure research is conducted in the univer- 
sities by individuals or teams of professors and graduate students and the same personnel 
may conduct applied research. Applied research is also conducted by such organizations 
as the Canadian Education Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Educa- 
tion Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ’ Association canadienne des Educateurs 
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de Langue frangaise, the Industrial Foundation on Education, the Canadian Universities 
Foundation, etc. In addition, certain of the departments of education and city school 
boards have research officers who, for the most part, conduct research into curricula 
examinations, promotion policies, use of visual aids, and related problems. 


Operation or action research which developed during the Second World War has been 
adapted to many fields including education and is aimed at carrying out a certain operation 
as well as possible with the means available. Administrators and others are making con- 
siderable use of such procedure but it is difficult to decide just when such action should 
properly be designated as research. 


One of the most promising portents for the future of research in education is the 
formation of provincial or regional councils to provide co-ordination of effort, to ensure 
professional advice, to publicize research findings, and to encourage research into imminent 
problems. Three such councils are well organized and publish journals. Several national 
bodies interested in research in education have formed a National Advisory Council on 
Educational Research which has provided liaison among its constituent bodies and is 
considering expanding its services through publications and advisory services. 


During the past decade there have been several provincial Royal Commissions ap- 
pointed to enquire into education as a whole, or some phase of it. Many of these have 
made use of research techniques as well as receiving submissions from interested bodies 
and individuals. 

A number of longitudinal studies covering secondary pupils in one or several provinces 
are assessing the utilization of student resources related to university graduation. Other 
extensive studies have been, or are, related to school administration, visual aids and 
school finance. In addition, a limited amount of institutional research is being under- 
taken by several universities. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Education institutions may be grouped in the following categories: publicly con- 
trolled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and federal schools. 
The publicly controlled schools, by far the largest group, include, in addition to all pub- 
licly controlled elementary and secondary schools, vocational institutes and trade schools, 
teacher-training colleges, correspondence courses, and schools for the blind and deaf. 
Private schools may be academic, business or trade schools, or correspondence schools. 
The universities and colleges may be provincial institutions, church institutions, or 
independent. The federal schools include those for Indians, schools in the Northwest 
Territories and schools overseas for children of members of the Armed Forces or for Armed 
Forces personnel. Evening courses may be given by public schools, usually assisted by 
provincial grants, by private schools, by universities or colleges, or by other organizations. 


Table 1 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of education 
institutions classified by province, for the academic year 1958-59. In all types of schools, 
the number of pupils has been increasing. The increase was first noticed at the elementary 
level some six years after the birth rate began to rise during the war years. In about eight 
years the children born during the War were entering high school and four years later 
they began entering university, swelling the ranks already greatly increased by an influx 
of veterans. The number of teachers is rather closely related to the number of students 
although the trend is toward larger classes. On the other hand, the number of schools 
has remained fairly constant, the increase caused by the construction of new and larger 
schools in urban areas being counterbalanced by the closing of many one-room rural 
schools. 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 385 


For the first time an attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on edu- 
cation, including formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also 
expenditures on cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine 
arts and handicraft courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure 
for the year 1956 is presented in Table 2, classified by source. Details of income of school 
boards for publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1952-56 are 
given at pp. 391-392 and financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 396-398. 


2.—Total Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training, and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1956 


Pro- 


5 Federal Total 
: Local vincial Other 
Type of Education Paxation |: Govern: pete Fees Sonrees Expend- 
mental men iture 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 
Paige BONOOIS). ta. ean heen ooe canis tone 393, 636 289, 088 14, 157 5,677 15, 287 717, 845 
Handicapped outside the public schools..... 508 4,102 ne ane 27 , 885 
Government correspondence schools......... oS PALS 28 400 a 1,543 
Indian and Eskimo education............... hs 17,0742 eee ae 17,074 
HerbVAteCISCHOOIS. Hick teens Sale na cayoana ven oe : 18, 496 2,993 21,489 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary..... 394,144 | 294,305 31,259 24,573 18, 555 762, 836 
Teacher training outside universities.......... Ae 6,574 10 342 4 6, 930 
Higher Education— 
Universities and colleges..............00008% 317 40,533 17,8043} 25,105 8, 243 92,002 
Research in universities............scceee00s 4 222 4,649 bac 3, 262 8,137 
Defence colleges. : i.4 6s. cece eee ee eses abe 4,251 ia sits 4,251 
Institutes of technology..............ceeeees Aa 6, 445 179 735 66 7,425 
Other (scholarships, etc.).............000005 Bie 1,708 2,258 ae 1 3, 967 
Totals, Higher Education............... 321 48,908 29,141 25, 840 11,572 115, 782 
Undistributable expenditure................... Be a 223 ee Aer 223 
Totals, Formal Education............. 394,465 | 349,787 60, 633 50, 755 30,131 885,771 
Vocational Training— 
EXDDLOMUICES TD niet ciereeeer essere eae toes 1, 659 1,089 103 8 2, 859 
MRLACLES ELAINE 520 si pein eo «oe aoous arasoue Skee 9, 688 1,157 618 393 11, 856 
Arann otunemployed........2.8ss ss soem oot 427 414 ue 842 
raining of handicapped . sy 656. ou. ss. des stats 204 227 431 
Training of health and welfare personnel....... ser 1,103 464 1,567 
Training of inmates of reform institutions...... bee 581 209 ae ane 790 
Other public expenditures on vocational training 490 935 1 -e 1, 426 
Private business colleges.............cceeeeees “ 3,193 3,193 
Totals, Vocational Training........... Der 14,152 4,495 3,915 402 22,964 
Cultural Activities—‘ 
eS ESS) ESAS Re a a aR 5 262 10 oe a 272 
Othemadultieduca tion... .c1hsarc ses os salar seen i 921 366 1 1 1,289 
Pine arte and handicrafts.../..........sse.se0- oa 1,022 250 nee 1 1,273 
CHA IBTSOLECS oe eon A pea i 8, 033 2,399 842 43 691 12,008 
Archives, museums and art galleries.......... a 1,284 1,956 3,245 
National Film Board productions............. + a6. 1,027 1,027 
Cultural societies grants..............0cceeeees a 79 26 oes ree 105 
“CTT TLERSY C40): 723 01 ea Ses = 586 a on 586 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 8,033 5, 967 5, 063 44 698 19,805 


1 Including the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Federal expenditure for blind and deaf Indians 
and Eskimos. 3 Includes $4,628,000 held in trust for Quebec universities. _ 4 Limited to reported 
expenditures of public funds. 5 Included in ‘‘Elementary and Secondary—Public schools’. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—Direct control and operation of public schools is by school boards, which 
operate under school laws and regulations, and the members of which are elected or ap- 
pointed usually for terms of two or three years. As stated on p. 378, through amalgamations 
and consolidations, schools are now operated by boards of larger units, local boards within 
larger units, independent boards for rural schools, towns or cities, and some by official 
trustees appointed by the province in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private 
schools and federal schools are administered by private organizations and federal authori- 
ties, respectively. 

Table 3 gives the number of active public school boards in each province in 1957 
and indicates the type of board, the number of official trustees and the number of board 
members elected or appointed to these boards. 


3.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, 1957 


Toeal Trustees? 
Piges gies B onus enon Total | Official 
ps ? rant ae = Local Boards || Trustees! 
Lag os Units Boards Appointed| Elected 
No No No No. No No No 
Newioundland&=: .... :.eeeeereeneee — — 308 308 oa 1,850 — 
Prince Edward Island................ 1 _ 450 451 — 16 1,415 
Nova Scotiats: 22) 5. ee ee 24 1,685 53 1,762 — 455 5,055 
New Brunswicks. assent eee 14 78 27 2 834 2,143 
Quebec— 
Roman Catholic.....e esses etien _ — 1,615 1,615 — 18 8,036 
Protestantsc ces:c ene boot eee 9 52 210 271 —_ 7h 1,119 
Ontario suction ye ssc ete eee eee 775 6 3,148 3,929 3 1,560 13, 930 
Manitoba sseccctts net en ene 17 — 1,615 1,632 25 — 5,578 
Saskatchewan... o0- ser. cote cere 109 4,802 465 5,376 234 _ 14,399 
Al Dertac: oss te Satine eee 59 3,918 138 4,115 _ —_ 12,622 
British) Columbia. : 6 eee 81 —~ 5 86 16 By! 536 
Totalss-s.0,). b.tech eee 1,089 11,198 8,085 20,372 277 4,771 64,833 
1 Usually the school inspector, delegated to act where a board cannot be elected. 2 Estimated where 
necessary. 3 Included with independent local boards. 


Enrolment.—Enrolment in all publicly controlled day schools increased from 
1,092,633 in 1901 to 2,264,106 in 1931, but dropped during the 1930’s and the early 1940’s, 
when the birth rate was low, to 2,060,718 in 1944. After 1944 it rose slowly for some years 
and then at an accelerated rate to reach 3,548,206 in 1957. From 1954 to 1957 enrolment 
advanced by 228,000 a year for the country as a whole though the increase varied from 
province to province, ranging from 5 p.c. for Prince Edward Island and 11 p.c. for Sas- 
katchewan to 26 p.c. for Ontario and 32 p.c. for British Columbia. 


Enrolment in private elementary and secondary schools accounts for 4 p.c. of the total 
enrolment in these schools. The number of private school pupils, which was 100,000 in 
1950 and 1952, rose rather sharply to a peak of 151,141 in 1956 but dropped slightly to 
150,476 in 1957. 


Table 4 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in the provinces and 
territories and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them 


by grade. It also shows the numbers attending private and Indian schools in each province 
and territory. 


ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY CONTROLLED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THOUSANDS 
OF PUPILS 
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ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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OF PUPILS 


700 


1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 1957 1958 
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4.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled and Private Scheols, School Year 1958-59 


Prince 
Ae New- Nova New Fe 
Grade foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Kandengartenseapecr tytn rie 4,546 140 7, 3it 71 10, 800 84,178 
Grad etlsetet ep ne me Stee fey ox see 16,032 2,813 17, 867 ffs (hake: 134, 321 143, 507 
Grad end ears Meee pene ese 2s ite 13, 899 2,574 Meola 15,845 129, 808 129, 407 
Giri GBs eee eae tae 2 ee rt 13,707 2,412 17, 426 16, 222 130,658 122,584 
Graders Aerts a op eee ee 13,120 2,625 17,702 16,148 130,965 115, 506 
GYrade.b fone etn ee. 12, 282 2,627 17,505 16, 523 126,370 117, 433 
GESGEIG Sa ee PIS Bee sac cee a 11,616 Zeole O20) 14,721 115, 486 114, 747 
Grad eye ce mee he tines: ak 10, 225 2,219 15, 007 13, 189 99,218 103,942 
GilS CES ae eee toa eee 8,217 1,759 12,072 10,397 79,619 84, 893 
GRACO ere eee heart creed ehe ens 1, ¢12 1,597 10, 148 8,175 59, 399 86, 459 
Grader Oe earch hens sath eee: 4,887 1,314 8,608 7,002 39,286 68, 271 
Grader eemrare tere. ne eas 2,796 662 6,680 4, 887 28,430 46,525 
Gradenl 2 Papen. pees fer, ce tte 73 531 2,598 3, 308 5,318 35,170 
Grad eal Sterne ee es Pee hike, nieces — — 82 130 290 16,106 
Auxiliary see ea. naant tency eh ae lene — 20 399 261 2,340 2,065 
Speciale eee Aree heap: ages 265 57 422 563 850 9,406 

Unelassitied =) ee tbo hea ie eee — — — —- 1; 717 — 
otalsrecw eae eee ee: 119,377 24,162 178,124 145,180 1,094,875 1,280,199 
Publichyacontrolled@. 2. eae 119,279 22,702 171,386 141,786 1,000,939 1,249,673 
PEIV ALC er eee race eee nee 98 1, 423 6, 065 2, 882 91,850 23,742 
Indianivn emer. er tare ee ee — 37 673 512 2,086 6, 784 

a Yukon DND 

Manitoba | Saskat- | atberta eee and Schools 
OLD es N.W.T Overseas 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Kindergarten. .-¢ +000 ae eee 5, 883 2,803 593 4,128 218 752 
Grade. 2 oe oe eee 20, 852 23, 882 31,851 35, 785 1,441 793 
Graded Pa3htnn A Set pee: ee ee 19,180 22,179 29,098 32,112 894 690 
Grades Koh wha ae eee 18,440 21,491 27,868 31,476 758 615 
Graded ices Joes on. oa ee 18, 062 20, 540 26, 923 30,738 565 580 
GradG Sep. see ee A ee 17, 893 20,748 26, 863 29, 933 476 618 
Gra Ge.Gi cette | eae re ena ne 17, 485 19,791 26, 458 30,010 453 550 
Grader aes Sen a eee 16, 169 17, 801 23, 487 27,562 333 403 
Grad eS arie® 8 cee ay eee See 13,128 15, 202 19,993 23, 569 323 258 
Grad e0 hee Arete Mica eee ee oa 12,528 14,215 18,994 22,106 22 229 
Grade 0 tasse cei eee 10, 204 11,682 15,743 19, 163 149 151 
Gradesl Tasers: oa = 5 ae ee 8, 492 8,942 12,564 14,764 79 105 
Grad eal 2a eer ea acs cate theatre deena, orale 7,033 10,735 10, 403 43 63 
Gradetlsntn eerie sic) Se — 37 — 1,065 — 38 

Auxiliary sapere eae nee ener ae 34 878 a 1,178 —— = 

Special eget akan ech: oe ape eee 589 546 145 70 13 — 

Unclassified sanschn Gee eee — — — — — — 
Dotalss2.234 ee See 182, 212 207,770 271,315 314, 062 5, 9662 5, 845 
Publicly controllede assaeeea eee 167, 299 198, 847 261,554 292, 403 5,719 5, 845 

Brive tes citi aires Soe eer ene: 10,075 4,370 5,471 15, 811 —_ — 

Indianth techie eine ee tas 4,838 4,553 4,290 5, 848 247 aS 


a a a ee oe Sn ee ee 
2 Total for the Yukon, 2,274 pupils and total for N.W.T., 


1 Indian pupils in federal Indian schools, 
3,692 pupils. 
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ne 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years ended in 1939 and 1959 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools in the ten provinces increased 89 p.c. from 
75,446 to 142,157. The number of men teachers increased 94.6 p.c. and the number 
of women teachers 186.2 p.c. 


In 1959, in the nine provinces outside of Quebec, 77.7 p.c. of the teachers had at least 
senior matriculation and one year of professional training, and an additional 12.2 p.c. had 
one year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Ontario and 
Quebec has slowly increased from 6.7 years in 1939 to 8.3 years in 1959, despite the large 
numbers of new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, 
where the median experience has declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 10.4 years 
in 1958 and 11.0 years in 1959. 


Between 1939 and 1959, median salaries for all teachers in the nine provinces other 
than Quebec increased 339.9 p.c. from $854 to $3,757, while that for teachers in one-room 
schools increased 135.7 p.c. from $607 to $2,645. The annual increments beginning with a 
modest 2 p.c. in 1945 accelerated year by year to reach 6.1 p.c. in 1954, decreasing slightly 
to 4.7 p.c. in 1958 but increasing to 7.0 p.c. in 1959. Increases over the 20 years varied 
among the provinces from 161.7 p.c. in British Columbia to only 11.1 p.c. in Saskatchewan. 


Table 5 gives information on the number, median salary, median experience, and 
qualifications for elementary and secondary teachers in all provinces. 


5.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1958-59 


Phevince Number Median Median Fully University 
Reporting Salary Experience | Qualified? | Graduates 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES! 
$ yrs p.c p.c 
ING UTO UI CLIAR Choc re hic hrorrie oan Gere oe eS ote erolcione Ope M. 1,005 1,623 ee 18.2 6.9 
F. 2,302 1,703 3.0 9.4 Pisa 
Brarcetidward islands. o.csen-occces ect ee ces M. 70 1,885 4.0 12.9 Tol 
F. 683 1,861 6.5 7.3 0.6 
RIVES COURT oO aay to hee darks Saha M. 417 3,136 Ta 78.7 38.4 
F. 4,376 2,474 10.0 56.7 9.5 
MENUS WICK san ses ae trans nieleln cee tele eens M. 402 25735 3.4 39.8 22.1 
if. 3,742 2,224 7.9 20.1 2.9 
MOEA SAT OPIN. sce oro. NS ote ore Foes tes cet wiatahads’ Seas M. 7,231 4,296 aE 88.2 19.7 
F. 26,727 3,419 ” 80.7 4.6 
HVERENSET OSPR Pree ee os aE Latics anesniwera etme cise honed M. 1,104 3, 140 5.6 67.1 22.1 
F. 3,946 2,989 7.4 69.2 6.9 
Stee POMGU ATI thie ok <bisive sts capreule cbystoxsi M. 1,537 3,795 7.9 96.5 8.8 
1a 4,936 3,501 8.0 93.7 2.4 
Maier te wee bees. tay st 2 Aik ooh eRe fos M. 1,387 4,539 8.2 91.5 35.0 
F. 6,054 3,773 8.6 85.7 6.6 
Pere tARTeCOOHITINOID). feo sccteietes co: wre» Eocbieyct insets Sys M. 2,245 4,775 6.8 88.9 34.1 
i. 5,183 4,114 (hel 82.4 10.9 


Dene eee ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 390. 
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5.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1958-59—concluded 


Provi Number Median Median Fully University 
Eg Reporting Salary | Experience | Qualified? | Graduates 


— 


TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 


$ yrs. p.c. p.c. 


Newfound landif.asode ctor Rese ce ne ds kak M. 376 4,454 10.9 46.8 51.1 
F. 213 3, 784 15.7 24.9 29.6 
Prince Hawardsisland.terereeces se heen M. 52 3,542 10.6 36.5 46.2 
F. 48 2,558 14.0 25.0 Stes 
NOVRISCOULAM Eee ee re ee tae M. 616 4,261 9.1 82.8 Toon 
F. 644 3,613 13.5 61.3 55.6 
NeWaDrUunswiCk tee tied itech Aah ale M. 615 4,104 Test 67.2 49.9 
F. 578 3, 204 11.7 50.2 33.9 
Ontanlotaete pein) Riek Aachake lvehea es eee M. 6,251 6, 442 = 88.3 81.7 
F. 3,001 5, 769 Py 81.6 85.6 
Manitopan. ee oe oe M. 798 4,428 9.6 57.0 60.3 
F, 495 4,047 VE 7 63.2 65.3 
paskatche wanes ee eee e eae M. 1,141 5,733 12.3 63.5 60.5 
1s 504 4,857 13.2 56.0 Sail 
Alberta ste cncockn ee oo ee eee M. 1,615 5,933 12.5 64.9 69.0 
F. 992 4,744 13.6 46.1 Ouet 
BritishiColumbiaen. wee oo een ae M. 2,216 6, 227 10.3 87.9 74,7 
F. 1,023 5, 454 11.9 TES 66.8 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY GRADES IN QUEBEC 


$ yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Quebec Roman Catholic schools M. 4,308 4,398 9.9 79.8 24.7 
(Lay teachers). F. 21,638 1,937 6.0 24.0 1.3 
Quebec Protestant schools................0-- M. 1,092 5,898 7.8 70.5 59.3 
F. 3,202 3,686 (fats 53.2 7.3 


1 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising kindergarten and elementary grades only, and 
those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in rural schools with five or fewer classes. 
Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according to the provincial Report of the Minister, 
1958. 2 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, 
or senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers 
with junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of 
which one year was professional training. All teachers in Quebec were considered as fully qualified if they had a 
minimum of two years training after junior matriculation. Consequently, the Quebec data are not comparable 
with the data for the other provinces. 3 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising secondary 
grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres and in 
rural schools with six or more classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according to 
the provincial Report of the Minister, 1958. 


Financial Support.—The public elementary and secondary schools are financed 
almost wholly from provincial grants and money derived from local taxation. Fees for 
elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In a few of the other provinces nominal 
fees are charged for the higher secondary grades; in Newfoundland there is little local 
taxation and fees are generally charged. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils which 
levy for and collect the required amounts. However, school boards in Quebec and a few 
in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. Assess- 
ment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the total valuation of land and 
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een 


buildings, and sometimes improvements, personal property or business income are in- 
cluded. Steps have been taken by several provinces to equalize real property assessment 
over large areas or even over the whole province. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning funds to local school boards. Grants 
are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a minimum cost determined 
by an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of the teacher, average attendance, 
etc. All provinces make some attempt to equalize educational opportunity through 
basing grants in part on some indication of need. (2) Special grants are paid to assist 
with transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, building costs, 
night classes, etc. These are largest in Quebec where there is marked emphasis on training 
for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Newfoundland schools are supported largely from provincial funds. Tuition fees 
may be charged by school boards and by the boards of the colleges (actually schools of 
fairly high standard giving elementary and high school instruction) in the city of St. 
John’s; additional fees may be charged for fuel or janitor service where these are not 
provided by pupils or their families. There has been no local taxation until very recently 
and it now exists only in a few of the larger centres. The provincial government pays 
teachers according to experience and qualifications and some school boards supplement 
this amount. The province also makes annual grants for plant maintenance and repairs 
and for new construction. 


Table 6 presents a comparative statement of the finances of school boards operating 
publicly controlled schools, in so far as this information is available. 


6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1952-56 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


soy =i a is I ee eee eee 
Seen eee eee eee ee 


Income from— Total 
Boe as Provincial | Toca | Other | Revenue | Indebvedneas! 
Grants Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ ‘ian ty aoe $ Paueip artes ce 
Plewroundland>. 60)... 56sec sees 1952 4,141,417 1,338,336 5,479,753 


1953 4,839, 522 a 1,591, 227 6, 430, 749 
1954 6, 239, 486 a 1,323,323 7,562, 809 
1955 6,959, 716 = 1,997,532 8,957, 248 
1956 7,715, 895 => 2,400, 478 10, 116,373 


Prince Edward Island?........... 1952 679,901 600, 546 71,619 1,352, 066 
1953 793,558 683, 046 61,699 1,538,303 
1954 928,054 731,414 79,347 1,738,815 
1955 994, 249 813,908 95,389 1,903,546 
1956 1,077,575 855,740 62, 482 1,995,797 
PNIVEOCOULAR GH ss occiok ciate vos less e's 1952 6,919,130 7,371,292 A 14, 290, 422 
1953 6, 843, 017 8,561, 063 211,262 15,615, 342 
1954 8, 067, 936 9,591, 684 216,729 17,876,349 
1955 7,389,431 10,724, 123 293,796 18,407,350 
1956 | 10,748,523 11,383, 492 181,550 22,313,565 
Noawi Brunswick .; 2. iiss. siocess 1952 6, 622,009 8, 288, 180 ty 14,910,189 
1953 6,949,677 9,066,116 378, 045 16,393, 838 
1954 6, 846, 278 9,581,005 503,578 16, 930, 861 
1955 6,775,614 10, 407, 409 498,051 17,681,074 
1956 7,074, 623 11,755,598 194, 658 19,024, 879 
ISSUES 29 5 Se a 1952 | 20,735,129 57,506, 661 2,940,114 81,181,904 85,171,000 


1953 | 25,004, 169 64,978,371 3, 448, 005 93,430,545 | 110,283,000 
1954 | 29,454,000 74,351,000 4,015,000 | 107,820,000 | 125,490,000 
1955 | 26,420,000 76, 222,000 18,802,000 | 121,444,000 | 165,935,000 
1956 | 41,048,000 93, 878, 000 4,680,155 | 189,606,155 | 206,399,762 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 392. 


as 
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6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1952-56—concluded 


Income from— 


Total 
; iene Current Debenture 
Province and Year coe ae t Local Other Revenue Indebtedness! 
Cr tae Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario Resse. een eee 1952 53,968,946 105, 621,372 4,067,919 163, 658, 237 176, 872,294 
1953 57, 881, 260 115, 351, 323 5, 292,181 178, 524, 764 217,011, 443 
1954 67,017,621 134, 283, 382 4,855, 351 206, 156, 354 259 , 228, 426 
1955 73,649, 871 145, 485, 189 12, 404, 143 231,539, 203 ay 
1956 | 80,292,926 | 164,295,105 11,913,872 | 256,501,903 
Manitoba sty, Sees neva Mee 1952 4,923,118 15, 672, 552 334, 946 20,930, 616 10, 889, 526 
1953 6,741, 322 15, 849, 467 386,091 22,976, 880 12, 966, 932 
1954 8,302, 904 17,761,570 438,125 26, 502,599 16, 200, 884 
1955 8,578, 062 19, 250, 730 458, 229 28, 287,021 18,774, 207 
1956 8,928, 352 21,424,949 610, 132 30, 963, 433 21,337, 183 
Saskatchewang.o sn ene eee 1952 8,721,620 21,063, 694 507, 302 30, 292,616 7, 063, 834 
1953 8,531, 823 23,075,560 529, 322 32,136,705 10,451,011 
1954 10, 285, 634 23, 284, 137 613,640 34, 183,411 11,889,601 
1955 11,594, 469 25,145,782 722,586 37, 462, 837 16,110, 696 
1956 | 12,993,200 29,707,169 82, 866 42,783,235 19,160,360 
Abert piece cece ee ee 1952 | 10,957,753 25, 214, 092 1,003, 244 37,175,089 32,442,816 
1953 12, 834, 292 28, 135, 523 1,068, 409 42,038, 224 41,586, 816 
1954 15, 860, 193 31,284, 290 1,224,478 48,368, 961 51, 869, 722 
1955 24,979, 893 26,904, 108 1,521,558 53, 405, 559 60, 563, 488 
1956 | 26,742,290 30,374, 780 1,399,565 58,516, 635 66, 493,578 
British Columbia2?..............+. 1952 | 17,866,531 25, 810, 942 1,665, 800 45, 343, 273 
1953 15,754,155 30,340, 880 1,414, 574 47,509, 609 
1954 17, 832, 087 33, 487, 692 1,582,263 52,902,042 
1955 33, 992, 023 25, 613, 837 1,755, 527 61, 361, 387 
1956 30,010,700 29,794,611 1,793, 462 67, 158, 828 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


2 Data for 1952 and 1953 are for the school year ended 


in June; those for subsequent years have been adjusted to the calendar year to correspond with the fiscal years 
of the other provinces. 


Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—At the beginning of the 1958-59 academic year there were in Canada 
339 institutions of higher education offering one or more years of degree-credit courses. 
Table 7 gives their distribution by province. Of the total, 292 were under the control of 
religious bodies (225 Catholic), 23 under provincial government control, three under 
Federal Government control, and 21 under private non-denominational control. 


7.—Number of Institutions of Higher Education, by Province, Academic Year 1958-59 
—©6OsesosSsS=Sa=S0S0S0SmSsSSmSmS930.0. 


Active 
Resree Granting On 
p nstitutions ther 
Province aa Tentivacions Total 
eology 
Only Other 
Newfoundland) 24.443 c52 os. 5c te Reon ee ane ee ee — 1 1 2 
Frin¢e edward Island —.'.... cna ee. — ii a 1 2 
Nova Scotia, Sor cai bie ee ee 1 8 u 16 
New Brunswick ii hoc) rc cia Gee eee — 6 3 
QuebeGe i. ss cecee ie tee eeak eee ee Le eee 1 7 196 204 
Ontarians BOOT te. AS Ai a ee” ey PCN eee as 7 10 45 62 
Manttopals ch. tos005 4 ue tec. dt eee aes 2 1 7 10 
Saskatchewan. nc. cod olaehca hs ee eee en 4 1 11 16 
ADOT Ee: Safer 86 nui tena va aol. Seon ete ee 1 1 8 10 
Brivish, Colunibias, a. ek ee eee 2 1 5 8 
Wotals sca, 0a) Rae ae ee 18 37 284 l- 339 
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Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment exceeded 100,000 for the first 


time in 1959-60. Preliminary figures show 102,000 such students in attendance. 


Indi- 


cations are that enrolments may well be double the 1959-60 figure in about 10 years. 
Table 8 gives figures on enrolment, by province, for the academic years ended 1957-60. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1957-60! 


——————_ | | | | | | | 


—— | — | | | | | | 


1956-57 
Province 
Under- 
graduate Graduate 
No. No. 
Newfoundland............ 731 9 
Prince Edward Island..... 310 — 
INGVa-SCOUIB .. occ. se sioes 4,476 74 
New Brunswick........... 23163 37 
Quebec..... ieee ae aoeelieet Ole 1,087 
MONE EIO Mie sit ei oy tencrovouers ole avcep ees 194 1,606 
WEATHGODA fiio0 cisco bale o oie. 4,379 121 
Saskatchewan............. 3,329 71 
PASO R GEO irs, chins sci ths wid 4,007 93 
British Columbia......... 7,934 266 
Totals......... secccoe| 04,736 3,064 


1957-58 
Under- 
graduate Graduate 
No. No. 
1,000 20 
350 — 
4,737 63 
3,082 48 
27,124 1,376 
23,974 1,826 
4,784 116 
3,811 89 
A oul 169 
9,212 348 
82,445 4,055 


1958-59 
Under- 
eraduate Graduate 
No. No. 
1,059 21 
420 _ 
4,884 116 
3,336 64 
29,593 1,407 
25, 763 2,037 
5,168 132 
4,371 109 
5,104 246 
10, 152 418 
89,850 4,550 


1959-60 
Under- 
graduate Graduate 
No. No. 
1,049 21 
530 — 
5,170 130 
3,613 87 
32,101 1,599 
27,189 2,211 
5,646 204 
4,692 168 
5, 806 294 
10,970 520 
96, 766 5,234 


1 Figures show enrolment at Dec. 1 of the academic year noted and comprise actual graduate enrolment 
reported, subtracted from preliminary figures for total enrolment based on Dec. 1 data available. 
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Foreign enrolment has risen considerably since the end of World War II, with a 
larger proportion of students from countries other than the United States and the United 
Kingdom coming to Canadian institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1958-59 one of about 
17 full-time university students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. 
Hong Kong, Trinidad and the United Kingdom each accounted for over 500 students 
while France, India and Jamaica contributed from 100 to 200 each. Just over 100 other 
countries or territories are represented in the figures. 


§.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and the United Kingdom, Selected Academic Years 
Ended 1931-59. 


Total 
; eons a Students with Residence in— abe as Stas 
Ageeale University from 
pee Enrolment. |---|] Other | —--——_— 
Ended— 4 ae A 
in United | United | British | New- | Other [Countries]! Unitea | United 
Canada : West found- : in 4 : : 
States | Kingdom Tadied Reet Countries Ganedat States? | Kingdom 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOST ck he 82, 926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2,304 1,313 212 
19S ee 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 1,458 RS 
ODI ae aeeee 68, 306 1,758 164 252 Bie 1,014 3,188 4,528 372 
19S6R eee: 72,729 Lids 281 635 ade 1,696" 4, 385r 4,990 404 
1959Pee Th. ! 94, 400 1,689 517 1,000 ae 2,191 5, 3974 5, 432 438 
1 Before 1949 Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from Institute 
of International Education, New York. 3 Data from the Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 4 Includes about 


2,800 from British Commonwealth countries and territories. 


Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the four 
latest years for which figures are available. 


10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1956-59 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-6 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-55 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 
Field of Study — SEE 
Total | Female} Total | Female] Total | Female} Total | Female 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and 


Commerce:-22 er. obec eee 6,861 | 1,795 | 7,467 | 1,981 | 7,929 | 2,103 | 8,583 2,340 
BachelorsiofArTis!syewie .i0 ee ee Sposa OOS al ONT Se, 1,774 | 6,054 1,889 | 6,389 2,081 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)2........... 791 151 887 159 990 170 1,187 201 
Bachelors of Commerce?..............-.-; 733 51 798 48 885 44 1,007 58 

Graduates in Applied Science........... 1,775 6 | 1,923 6 | 2,132 15 | 2,289 13 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineer- 

ING. 2% Soke ce ee ke nee 1,597 Ae 174d Pal ORT 6 | 2,047 4 
Bachelors of Architecturet............... 91 1 90 4 98 2 91 4 
Bachelorsioiihorestry: eee ee 81 1 87 -— 101 7 150 5 
Bachelors of Fisheries................... 6 — 5 — 3 — 1 — 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary 

Science and Household Science...... 537 227 536 246 577 273 594 242 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science. ....... 242 7 237 9 247 12 294 8 
First degrees in Veterinary Science....... 78 3 64 2 7hs 6 68 53 
Bachelors of Household Science.......... 217 217 235 235 255 255 PY) 231 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1956-59—concluded 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 
Field of Study -———_— ] | KS] 
Total | Female} Total | Female} Total |Female} Total | Female 


Graduates in Education, Library Sci- 


ence and Social Service............... 1,456 613 | 1,560 648 | 2,061 829 | 2,134 850 
First degrees in education or pedagogy...| 1,100 364 | 1,193 412 | 1,652 589 | 1,749 609 
Librarian degrees and diplomas.......... 80 63 92 79 92 67 85 66 
Physical education first degrees and 

UH OMN AR ee ee ie a cic eas ob olees 83 47 87 34 99 42 103 42 
Social service degrees and diplomas...... 193 139 188 123 218 et 197 133 

Graduates in Medicine and Related 

PUGUEOIOS 2 Bee Been Ee via c soa 1,616 367 | 1,708 428 | 1,745 448 | 1,751 469 
Medical doctors:..0....0 1. 8k bee ace ov eich 826 53 875 60 847 45 84 45 
_ VETER class seas Be; EE oe ae Se 160 13 177 4 202 4 196 7 
PEPEEETIIAC ISLS ose scr tse oy ohceesaichaic neous beiaiets 318 51 282 54 265 42 296 53 
First degrees in nursing.................. 120 120 174 174 195 195 230 230 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy. 129 129 132 132 160 160 130 130 
OTUITODEROUIC NS ik oe oes ce dae heen 42 1 42 2 40 il 35 3 
RMS COTM OGY. Stee ere cheer on are he 21 _— 26 2 36 1 22 1 

Graduates in Law and Theology........ 1,396 61 | 1,463 67 | 1,494 69 | 1,592 72 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas 

AAW. Ate Spee on oho thi leds Sok awe ahs Sets 629 24 663 34 649 28 722 28 
Roman Catholic theological colleges..... 499 — 526 “= 559 _ 542 _ 
Protestant theological colleges®.......... 268 37 274 33 286 41 328 44 

Other First Degrees and Equivalent 

Diplomas? 2.85222 2 F AV 94 77 111 78 109 71 101 77 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts...... 12 10 8 4 11 6 8 5 
Bachelors of Interior Design............. 5 5 9 7 9 6 14 13 
OUETIALIO‘I See ce tireless nies ou soot 11 6 28 15 32 20 20 
Bachelors of Music..............02eee08% 66 56 66 52 57 39 59 50 

Graduate and Honorary Degrees........ 2,005 338 | 2,066 305 | 2,167 339 | 2,388 401 
HT GnOrAry, GOCLOTALES «0/6. ors 02 aie sire oss s 6 200 15 209 10 245 15 303 10 
Doctorates in Course..............00ee00 266 17 292 Zo 272 25 284 30 
IS URES OLLA TUBS tcte rere rcrohens orcenrcio ncueitivwe.o.bicieve 770 209 826 192 875 212 1,012 247 
Masters of Science’................c0 eee 402 31 389 35 414 32 463 46 
Bachelors of Divinity................... 80 3 116 1 129 4 113 2 
Licences (except in Theology)8........... 287 63 234 44 232 51 213 66 

1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 

8 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the 

School of Fine Arts of Montreal. 5 Includes all diplomas and degrees except for Bachelors of Divinity. 

§ Includes M. Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included 

with M.A.’s. 7 Includes M.A.Sc. ., M.S. A M.Sc.F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where 
conferred separately), as well as M.Sc. 8 The ““Ticence’’ in the French language universities is the next 


degree in advance of the Bachelor. 


Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1950. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures for 1957-59 are based on returns from a sampling of institutions and are subject to revision. It 
appears that figures for earlier years may have been too high owing to the inclusion of non-teaching and junior 
research staff members. 


Academie Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
No. No 
RR ce i sscic-s siege eSlaceassine.s 5,246 NODS mean ee eh ate We A nt a esos 6,474 
WL AS 5 ee eileen aie a 5,539 AQGG IRE Ree AeA A IAM AERTS arsed ae ks F 6,719 
LU, 25, gets ENE es le ae 5, 874 OS (inieernry fret ea Pere Vehedtei att te als 5,540 
NE ns ad woe cba 6,047 LOD Saves th eis e, cere ECA Metlsc bacieised Serena 5,980 
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Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institutions 
for 1959-60. 


12.--Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities and Colleges, Academic Year 1959-60 


Nore.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Atlantic—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Region ‘. ot aft 
Rank Atlantic Central Western Se eres 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total ment 
$ $ $ $ No 
Dae Dae ie Sh CED OO Eee Ore none a Reser 11,500 15,179 13,500 14,150 97 
EROLESSORS aaa RC ie a ilo oe ee Cae evie heels: 9,175 12,197 11,437 11,591 920 
ASSOCIA LE PLOLCSSOIS Pecincmet cee ee wot cee oe creer 7,212 9,056 9,082 8,924 930 
ASSIStanteDrOleSSOlS seni clemictoe tere aietsieee 5,944 7,194 7,186 7,117 1,166 
Instructors and lecturers..............eeeeeeeeees 4,556 5,624 5, 689 5,573 735 
Totalswa pee cas ee 6,302 8,046 8,348 7,979 3,870! 


1 Includes 22 ungraded professors. 


Finances.—Since 1952, grants from federal, provincial and municipal governments 
to a group of institutions representing about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade 
enrolments have exceeded half of the total current income, less ancillary enterprises. 
Table 13 gives a historical series of the finances of this group of institutions. The institu- 
tions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little 
or no salary and for which financial returns are consequently not comparable. 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1948-57 


Norte.—Institutions included represent about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade enrolment. 


Current Income 


; —EEE eee Total 
Academic Year 
Endowments Govern- : Current 
Ended— an ment Buroent ae te Total! Expenditure 
Investments Grants eos the) 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 

LQ48) ey. AA ht ac 2,387 14, 863 14,903 4,689 36, 842 36, 664 
1949: nk? eho cS ee 2,568 16,218 15,959 4,845 39, 590 39,197 
TODOS en, cece 2,950 16,959 15, 409 5,140 40, 458 40,697 
ODT Se cree en, Si 40/ 18,733 14,025 4,647 40,532 40,792 
LOD ZS AS ae ee ene 3,185 25, 284 14, 544 5,208 48,221 47,195 
LOSS See eee ee 2,979 26, 554 14, 260 6,675 50, 468 50,116 
AQ 5A SAE See ORR ete ic 3,517 30,918 15,901 6,421 56,757 55, 856 
1955 i eRe ee 3,533 32,417 17, 248 7,316 60,514 60, 009 
1 QDG Pease Se eee 8 4,500 35,000 17,500 7,300 64, 300 64, 400 
19D 0P ae: Se ee 4,900 40,000 21,000 9,100 75,000 71,000 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


The Federal Government established a system of university grants for current 
operating purposes, the first of which were paid during the academic year ended 1952. 
The grants were paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province, the 
eligible institutions receiving their shares of the total provincial allotment according to the 
number of full-time students at university level attending degree or graduate diploma 
courses. For 1956-57 and 1957-58 the payment was $1 per head of population. In 1958-59 
it was increased to $1.50 per head of population. The distribution of payments, by prov- 
ince, is shown in Table 14. 
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I at a 


14.—Federai Government Grants to Universities, by Province, Academic Years 
Ended 1956-60 


Nortr.—Figures for 1952-55 are given in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 356-357. 
aeae=q$2“o—=~o0eoeyeoeoneROOS=S=OoOWsSs$“"$=“@OWoow0O0OOhnnoananmn@M9M09a9>3»S omSmamamamnmapm>paoa@msmammmspoOSYS ooo 


. . Re Grant per 
Province and Academic eye Eligible 5 
Year Runde: Institutions Rarblisent Total Grants! Eligible 
Student 
No. No. $ $ 
IVOMVPOUN CIS cen. cS hi als site eee he eke ee eee 1956 1 576 206, 000 357.64 
1957 1 740 415,074 560.91 
1958 1 1,011 426, 000 421.36 
1959 1 1,080 657, 000 608.33 
1960 1 1,060 673, 500 635.38 
Eerince a wardelsland cats wien eo. pe 1956 2 260 54,000 207.69 
1957 Ye 310 99,285 320.27 
1958 2 350 99,000 282.86 
1959 2 413 150,000 363.20 
1960 2 525 153,000 291.43 
REG OCHA tea! oF. seek. sic por cht. cose Hoek « aeakble 1956 12 4,224 341,500 80.85 
1957 12 4,470 694, 717 155. 42 
1958 13 4,740 702,000 148.10 
1959 13 4,946 1,065,000 215.33 
1960 13 5, 284 1,074,000 203.26 
PN GYESTUNS WAC Kile is «sia...» hociave Uidte cette oat dice 1956 6 2,483 279,000 112.36 
1957 6 2,775 554, 616 199.86 
1958 6 3,087 565,000 183.03 
1959 6 3,340 865, 500 259.13 
1960 6 3, 644 885, 000 242. 87 
BRIO Re Ric ON Shy OM Oe Ries Poe 1957 6 23, 898 4,628,378 193.67 
1958 7 26, 806 4,758,000 177.50 
1959 9 29,320 7,326, 000 249.86 
1960 11 32,153 7,498,500 233.21 
DOGEMTION a eae ts Be! eS aah I Ree 1956 27 18,801 2,591,500 137, 84 
1957 29 20, 723 5, 404, 933 260.82 
1958 30 22,346 5,622,000 251.59 
1959 30 23,984 8, 704, 500 362.93 
1960 30 26,068 8,928, 000 342.49 
Matitobarl i i. Dili te lS, Ee omy Het 1956 7 4,180 424, 500 101.56 
1957 8 4,430 850, 040 191.88 
1958 8 4,796 860, 000 179.32 
1959 8 Ott 1,305,000 247.30 
1960 8 5, 746 1,327,500 231.03 
Pena CURWAD si hc ce oie ise Geode ae 1956 14 2,925 444,500 151.97 
1957 14 3,327 880, 665 264.70 
1958 14 3,827 879,000 229.68 
1959 13 4,426 1,332,000 300.95 
1960 13 4,742 1,353,000 285.32 
Pe Ee ck ORT S es SAP, AeA ald Fee 1956 4 3,558 533, 000 149.80 
1957 4 3,873 1,123,116 296.89 
1958 5 4,322 1,160,000 268.39 
1959 5 5, 095 1,801, 500 353. 58 
1960 6 5, 863 1,864, 500 318.01 
Bermtenreolumbias Sess sce hes se ook. is 1956 5 6, 563 652,500 99.42 
1957 5 7,930 1,398, 464 176.35 
1958 5 9,311 1, 487, 000 159.70 
1959 5 10,393 2,316,000 222.84 
1960 5 11,289 2,355, 000 208.61 
PROUAIS? ope sere etre A Aes shopacasetace aioe ob. tukce 1956 78 43,570 5,526,500 126.84 
1957 87 712,476 16, 049, 288 221.44 
1958 91 80,596 16,558,000 205.44 
1959 92 88,274 25,522,500 289.13 
1960 95 96,374 26,112,000. 270.94 
ee een OY es es Che ee rei ES ee ee ea ee ge oe ke 
ee text on p. 396 for basis of grant. 2 Institutions in Quebec did not accept payment for the years 


1952-53 to 1955-56. For 1956-57 and subsequent years, payments refused were held in trust by the National Con- 
ference. of Canadian Universities. In 1957-58, one institution accepted the grant, and in 1958-59, two. For 1959-60 
all eligible institutions were expected to accept. 
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During the 1956-57 academic year, plans were announced by the Federal Government 
for the distribution of $50,000,000 to Canadian universities and colleges for new con- 
struction and capital equipment projects. The grants are made in an amount not exceeding 
50 p.c. of the cost of specific building or capital equipment projects, with appropriate 
regard to the population of each province. The University Capital Grants Fund is 
administered by the Canada Council, which came into existence on Mar. 28, 1957. Up 
to Mar. 31, 1959, 31 institutions received a total of $12,816,564 in capital grants. The 
Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 for the provision of scholarships 
and other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences. (See pp. 
403-405.) 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 
Section 1.—Art and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five, six or more subjects for a year or two. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses 
to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto an Honour B.A. in art history and archaeology is offered, as well as graduate 
work in this field. Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, 
by the University of British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 
1953-54; McMaster University reopened its department in 1951. 


Confusion is often caused by the fact that some universities stress the history of art 
and others its practice. In 1958 the National Gallery sponsored a conference of university 
art departments, and a movement was begun towards the attainment of a proper ratio 
between the number of courses in history and in practice of art. A recommendation was 
also made for the establishment of a second centre of graduate studies (in addition to 
that at Toronto), preferably in Montreal. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most widely 
known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina College, Regina, Sask. 


Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alta. (affiliated with the University of Alberta, Edmonton) 


Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable educational 
services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for 
school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the pro- 
grams of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas 
with travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the 


* Revised under the direction of the Director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan Arts Board and the Art Institute of 
Ontario have been founded to carry on the work on a regional basis. The National 
Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide program of this nature. 


The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


Beaverbrook Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 

New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 
of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural] Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880 by 
the Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General of Canada, and at first served only as an 
exhibition gallery. In 1907 it was provided with an Advisory Arts Council and in 1913 
was first incorporated under a Board of Trustees. Since then it has assembled a permanent 
collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the styles, past and 
present, of various parts of the world, intended for the enjoyment of the public and the 
improvement of arts and industrial products, and to form the basis of a program of art 
education. The National Gallery Act, amended in 1951, gave the institution a larger 
Board of Trustees and other advantages. 

The collection of the National Gallery today is of international repute and is accessible 
to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour reproductions and, to a 
limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best 
available source for the study of Canadian art. Each year, examples of the best contem- 
porary work are added, along with those of earlier periods. 

The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work throughout the country. 
The majority of its special exhibitions are available to the entire country and are widely 
circulated. About 30 such exhibitions are toured and as many as 200 separate showings 
have been held annually under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In ad- 
dition, individual loans of material from the collection are made to centres in many parts 
of the country each year. In this way original works of art are constantly being brought 
to the attention of the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities that 
have not the facilities for handling originals. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section of the 
current issue of the American Art Directory (R. R. Bowker Co., New York). 
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An Industrial Design Division has been set up as the result of public interest in 
bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in foster- 
ing distinctive Canadian designs. The Design Centre, operated as part of the National 
Gallery, serves as an exhibition centre and as headquarters for the national program in 
industrial design. Exhibitions have been held in various parts of the country. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people and 
are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides written 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproductions of paintings 
with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadcasts, classes for school children 
at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections 
and educational demonstrations. Lecture tours by well known authorities are also held 
throughout Canada. The National Gallery also maintains a library of art films. The 
facsimile colour reproductions published by the National Gallery are listed in a leaflet, 
available on request. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences made recommendations for the extension and improvement of the Gallery’s 
exhibition and education services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; maintenance or 
increase of appropriations for acquisitions; and a new building containing adequate facilities 
for display, storage, circulation of exhibitions and conservation of paintings. These 
recommendations have been carried out and the National Gallery, together with the 
Design Centre, is now housed in the new Lorne Building constructed in 1959. The building 
is located in central Ottawa easily accessible to residents and visitors. Details concerning 
recent purchases, exhibitions and lecture tours arranged by the National Gallery are con- 
tained in the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and pro- 
mote the production and distribution of films in the national interest”. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program in Canada is based on a nation-wide system of 
film circuits, film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individ- 
uals engaged in community activities. At present, ‘there are more than 600 national, 
provincial and community film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints 
are available for public use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circu- 
lation by purchase or by loan from the Board. 


More than one-half of the 16mm. community film audience recorded by the Board 
during the year was reached through classroom showings, indicating further progress in 
the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian schools and universities. 
Another noticeable trend was the more selective use of films by community organizations 
and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part to the availability of Board 
productions which present series of film studies related to central themes, and to the 
availability of a broad range of topics which include individual films particularly suited 
to group objectives and programs. For example, a series of thirteen films, The Common- 
wealth of Nations, which examined the history and development of the Commonwealth, 
was given wide promotion and circulation among Canadian schools and study groups 
following its initial showing over English and French television networks, 
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Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad. Theatrically, films are released domestically in the series Canada 
Carries On and Eye Witness (En Avant Canada and Coup d’Oeil in French), and newsreel 
features are also issued regularly for theatrical and television purposes. Distribution of 
theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with commercial distributing organizations. 


An increasing proportion of the Board’s production and distribution program is 
initially concerned with television at home and abroad. Series of original films are shown 
regularly over English and French language television networks in Canada. Individual 
films from the Board’s extensive general library are available to CBC and privately operat- 
ed stations. Abroad, because of expanding television facilities in many countries, Board 
films are seen by audiences which could not otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of / 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, New York and Chicago in the United States, and New Delhi 
in India, as well as through libraries operated by various education agencies. Hundreds 
of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange 
agreements are in effect between the Board and government film-producing organizations 
in other lands; this means that films of various nations are freely exchanged with Canada, 
aiding better international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals 
wishing to present current information about Canada. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in English and in French. Whether these pro- 
grams are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information 
whenever possible. Spoken-word programs cover a very wide range of interests and are 
presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary programs, dramatizations or in 
forms combined with music. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.—Though many story programs for pre-school-age children 
are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed to give young 
children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kindergarten training. 
This series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to Friday for children from 
three and a half to six years of age. Planned with the advice of kindergarten experts, it 
includes stories, songs, simple games and development exercises, and encourages good 
habits of hygiene, eating and relaxation. Another similar series entitled Nursery School 
Time was begun as an experiment in 1958. It was enthusiastically received and, as a 
consequence, was given a regular place in the CBC national network schedule. Pro- 
duced on alternate days from Toronto and Montreal, Nursery School Time is planned by 
experts in the training of three-and-a-half to five-year-old children. 


During the spring of 1959 an experiment was begun in the use of television to teach 
a second language to pre-school-age children. A ten-minute segment of the adult program 
Speaking French was provided for this purpose. The results justified the establishment of 
a self-contained program called Chez Héléne which utilizes the Tan-Gau method of language 
instruction. It is presented daily on the CBC national television network. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average school year, more than 1,000 school programs, 
mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The CBC provides 
facilities for 30-minute daily programs specifically planned by departments of education 
to meet classroom requirements. These are aids to help teachers stimulate student 
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imagination and strengthen motives for study. The National School Broadcasts series 
are planned by the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote among 
students a stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 1958-59 
season, programs for students in grades 4 to 13 were presented in eight sub-series. The 
perennial favourite for students in grades 4 to 6, Voices of the Wild, was again presented. 
Other series were: They Explored Canada, dramatized accounts of Canadian explorers; 
Going My Way, the story of transportation in Canada told for grade 4 to 6 students; 
Macbeth, a radio version of the Shakespearean play in five instalments for high school 
students; Music in the Making, a music appreciation series for grades 6 to 10 in which radio 
drama and a symphony orchestra were combined to heighten the students’ appreciation of 
Handel’s music; Life in Canada Today, actuality visits to Canadians at work; Common- 
wealth Roundup, radio visits to people living in other Commonwealth nations; and What’s 
In the News, a weekly up-to-the-minute commentary on outstanding news events. 


Over the past several years the CBC, acting on the advice of the National Advisory 
Council on School Broadcasting, carried out a number of nation-wide experiments in the 
use of television as a classroom teaching aid. These were supplemented by local experi- 
ments carried out by municipal boards of education and provincial departments of edu- 
cation. All experiments were carefully evaluated by classroom teachers and education 
officials and the results indicated that television had a useful function in the classroom as 
a supplement to the work of the teacher. The CBC therefore agreed to present a national 
series of 26 school telecasts during the first three months of 1960. Rhythm and Melody for 
grades 2 and 3 was planned to provide a stimulus in developing the child’s enjoyment 
of music. Child Life in Other Lands, for the same grades, supplemented the teaching of 
social studies by giving the child visual experience with the people he was studying. A 
series for grades 4 to 6 called The Face of Canada dealt with the geography of Canada and 
a second series for this group, Science About Us, was planned to stimulate the child’s 
curiosity about the wonders of the everyday world around him. For grades 7 to 9, a series 
of 10-minute programs gave current news topics and a series of 20-minute programs was 
conducted on Canadian history; the latter series, Where History Was Made, took the child, 
through the camera’s eye, to sites of great events in Canada’s history and gave him a vivid 
picture of life at these places at the time the event occurred. 


During 1959 the Province of Manitoba, in co-operation with the CBC, conducted a 
series of school telecasts for that province. The Toronto Board of Education plans to 
present a series of school telecasts in 1960 through the CBC facilities in Toronto, and the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia are jointly planning 
school telecasts for schools in those provinces, also in co-operation with the CBC. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented fre- 
quently by the CBC on its radio and television services, in the planning of which co-opera- 
tion is received from various educational organizations. The CBC is an active participant 
in the work of the Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education for exchange of information and co-ordination of plans for adult 
education in Canada. 


Citizens’ Forum, a series telecast for the past four years, is a round-table program on 
which a panel of informed speakers who hold varying viewpoints discuss important 
issues of the day. It is arranged jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Les idées en marche, which is carried on television 
(on radio its equivalent is Des idées et des hommes), is planned in co-operation with La 
Société canadienne d’éducation des adultes. Similar types of programs prepared especial- 
ly for rural listeners are National Farm Radio Forum and Le réveil rural and Le choc des 
idées, arranged by the CBC in co-operation with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. All these forum programs are heard 
by organized listening groups, which continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion 
of the program. 
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For the past eight summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference have 
been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian In- 
stitute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings 
and group discussions. On the French TV and radio networks, annual sessions of L’In- 
stitut canadien des affaires publiques are carried. Other programs of an educational 
nature are Soundings, a series of radio documentaries dealing with community and social 
affairs; various dramatized series in the field of human relations and mental health; Science 
Review, which examines important discoveries in the field of the natural sciences and their 
branches; Business Barometer, designed to inform listeners of developments in Canada’s 
economic life; Anthology, a literary program with emphasis on Canadian writers; T'rans- 
Canada Matinée, a daily afternoon program including informative talks and commentaries 
designed especially for the woman in the home; University of the Air, a series varying from 
four to eight talks prepared and broadcast by distinguished professors in their specialized 
fields; and, on the French radio network, L’Université radiophonique internationale, a 
series of talks exchanged with other countries on cultural and scientific subjects. 


On the French network Les Chansons de la maison presents a series of programs relating 
to parents and children; and general questions sent in by parents are answered by psycho- 
logists. For women listeners, the daytime program Femina is presented five times a week. 
The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with fine arts, 
music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy, under the auspices of 
Le Service des emissions éducatives et d’affaires publiques. 


In addition to Citizens’ Forum, programs carried regularly on both radio and television 
are Press Conference, in which people who make the news are questioned by those who 
report it; and Fighting Words, in which guest experts in various fields discuss controversial 
quotations sent in by viewers. The French network equivalent of Press Conference is 
Tribune libre. Open House, a daily program for women, presents information on a wide 
variety of commodities and services, and interviews with people of note; its French net- 
work equivalent is Bonjour Madame. Significant issues, events and ideas, both international 
and domestic, are considered each Sunday on Background. Explorations, a series of drama 
documentaries which examines questions in the fields of sociology and the natural sciences, 
was one of seven CBC programs to win First Awards at the Exhibition of Educational 
Radio and Television Programs at Columbus, Ohio. Programs in the field of parent 
education and mental health are also broadcast. Portions of afternoon sessions of the 
Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs were telecast. This three- 
day weekend conference examined sociological questions in open meetings and group 
discussions. On the French network Affaires de famille considers topics and problems 
of interest to teenagers. 


Section 4.—The Canada Council 


On Feb. 15, 1957, the House of Commons passed an Act for the Establishment of a 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The continuing objects of this body are to foster and promote the study and enjoyment of, 
and the production of works in, the arts, humanities and social sciences. The expression, 
“the arts” is defined by the Canada Council Act as: architecture, the arts of the theatre, 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, the graphic arts, and other similar creative and 
interpretative activities. The Council, in furtherance of its objects, may (a) assist, co- 
operate with and enlist the aid of organizations, the objects of which are similar to any 
of the objects of the Council; (b) provide a scheme of scholarships, fellowships and other 
grants to persons in Canada for study or research in the arts, humanities and social sci- 
ences in Canada or elsewhere, and to persons in other countries for study and research 
in the same subjects in Canada; (c) make awards to persons in Canada for outstanding 
accomplishment in the arts, humanities and social sciences; (d) arrange for and sponsor 
exhibitions, performances and publications of works in the arts, humanities and social 
Sciences; (e) exchange with other organizations or persons and with other countries know]l- 
edge and information respecting the arts, humanities and social sciences; (f) arrange for 
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representation and interpretation of Canadian arts, humanities and social sciences in 
other countries. In addition, the Canada Council may be assigned by the Governor in 
Council such functions and duties in relation to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organizations (UNESCO) as he considers desirable. 

The Council is a corporation consisting of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and nineteen 
other members, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman are appointed for terms not exceeding five years and the other members for 
terms of three years each. After serving two terms, members of the Council, including 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, are not eligible for re-appointment during the twelve 
months following completion of the second term. The principal officers of the organization 
are the Director and the Associate Director, also appointed by the Governor in Council, 
the Treasurer, the Secretary, the Supervisor of the Arts Programme and the Supervisor 
of the Scholarship Programme. The Council is not an agent of the Crown, but its officers 
and employees are considered to be employed in the Public Service for the purposes of 
the Public Service Superannuation Act. The Council is deemed to be a charitable organi- 
zation in Canada. 

The continuing work of the Council will be financed by income from a permanent 
Endowment Fund of $50,000,000 and by a University Capital Grants Fund of $50,000,000, 
both to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The latter Fund and the income 
it earns will be completely expended by the Council over an unspecified but presumably 
short period of years. This Fund will enable the Council to make grants to universities 
and other institutions of higher learning by way of capital assistance in respect of building 
projects, with the following limitations: (a) a grant for any one project may not exceed 
one-half the total expenditures made in respect of that project; (b) in any province the 
aggregate of the grants made may not exceed an amount that is in the same proportion to 
the aggregate amount credited to the University Capital Grants Fund as the population 
of the province (latest census) is to the aggregate population of the provinces in which 
there is a university or other similar institution of higher learning. The Canada Council 
is also permitted to expend and administer any gifts and bequests it may receive. 

To aid and advise the Council in making, managing and disposing of investments 
under the Canada Council Act, an Investment Committee has been set up consisting of 
the Chairman of the Council, one other member of the Council designated by the Council, 
and three members appointed by the Governor in Council. Proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of any investments made out of the Endowment Fund or the University 
Capital Grants Fund are credited to the Fund out of which the investment was made. 
Investments out of money standing to the credit of the University Capital Grants Fund are 
made only in bonds or other securities of, or guaranteed by, the Government of Canada. 


The Governor in Council appoints a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
to whom at the end of each fiscal year the Chairman reports all proceedings under the 
Canada Council Act for that fiscal year, including the financial statements of the Council 
and the Auditor General’s report thereon. Provision is made for a review of these reports 
by Parliament. 

During its second year of operations ended Mar. 31, 1959, the Council provided for or 
authorized awards as follows: scholarships, fellowships and other awards for 571 persons 
in the amount of $1,215,000 of which about 75 p.c. were in the humanities and social 
sciences; grants to organizations representing the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
$1,436,591, of which the larger portion was for the arts; grants for capital assistance to 
universities in respect of building construction projects, $8,732,264. 

Income from the Endowment Fund for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, was $2,758,760. 
Administrative expenses (including those occasioned by the University Capital Grants 
Fund, the UNESCO program and the purchase of equipment) were $294,458. Total 
expenditures from the Endowment Fund were $2,960,757, thereby reducing the surplus 
carried over from the first year of partial operations by $201,997. To Mar. 31, 1959, the 
Council authorized expenditures from the University Capital Grants Fund and the En- 
dowment Fund amounting to $17,302,269. 
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In accordance with Order in Council dated June 14, 1957, the Council established the 
National Commission for UNESCO and named 26 members and 30 organizations with 
“co-operating body status’. 


Section 5.—Library Services 

The National Library.—The National Library of Canada, authorized by the 
National Library Act of June 18, 1952 (RSC 1952, c. 330), came into existence formally 
on Jan. 1, 1953. The Act provides for the establishment of an Advisory Council of 15 
members, including at least one representative from each of the ten provinces together 
with the appointment of a National Librarian, an Assistant Librarian and other personnel. 
The duties of the National Librarian include the establishment of a National Union 
Catalogue listing the books in every important collection in Canada; the purchasing of 
book stock; and the publication of a National Bibliography listing books published in 
Canada, written by Canadians, or of special interest to Canadians. 

Since its establishment, the Library has continued to expand its activities in tem- 
porary quarters while awaiting the erection of a new building. The first stage of the 
National Union Catalogue, which lists the holdings of larger public reference, government, 
university and special libraries, was completed in November 1958. Included were data 
covering two libraries in Newfoundland, two in Prince Edward Island, 19 in Nova Scotia, 
5 in New Brunswick, 14 in Quebec, 73 in Ontario, 4 in Manitoba, 3 in Saskatchewan, 4 in 
Alberta and 10 in British Columbia. Statistics on interlibrary loans facilitated by the 
Catalogue demonstrate its usefulness to scholars and research workers across the country. 
Approximately 1,000 requests are being filled each month, about half of which are received 
from university libraries, one-quarter from public libraries and the remainder from special 
libraries and other sources. Canadiana, issued monthly, provides an up-to-date inclusive 
bibliography of materials of Canadian origin and interest for the use of libraries, the 
publishing trade and others. Altogether, 9,230 items were listed in 1959. 

In addition to Canadian books, the National Library is acquiring material in other 
subject fields, especially in the humanities, music and the social sciences. 


Public Libraries.—Library service is provided for the Canadian public through 
several types of organization, depending on the population density of the area. 

The majority of Canadians live in urban municipalities and are served by free tax- 
supported libraries, some with extensive branch systems. A few of the larger centres and 
many of the smaller municipalities are served by non-profit association public libraries, 
privately controlled and operated. A wide range of special services, from reference col- 
lections for business and industry, reading clubs, lecture series, art displays and services 
to schools supplement the basic reference and circulation collections for children and 
adults in these larger centres. 

Regional and co-operative libraries are organized in all provinces except Quebec to 
centralize and strengthen the efforts of small communities to provide adequate library 
service for their people. Quebec late in 1959 introduced legislation providing for a study 
of public library needs in the province with a view to regional library organization. Re- 
gional libraries in Canada have pioneered in the use of mobile libraries to bring books to 
suburban and rural communities and to small libraries in need of replenishment. 

Provincial public library services, operated on a province-wide basis by provincial 
government authorities, serve sparsely populated areas by rail, boat and aircraft. Travel- 
ling libraries, consisting of boxed collections of books for all ages, are sent out to small 
groups on request, books dealing with specific subjects are sent out to individuals on 
request and other forms of library service are tailored to the needs of certain areas. In 
Ontario the provincial government operates and finances a public library service at Moose 
Factory which is intended to be the beginning of service to the whole James Bay area. 
In Quebec, the McLennan Travelling Library at Macdonald College, financed through 
endowment and the provincial government, brings books by bookmobile to seven small 
communities in the Eastern Townships, and also distributes travelling collections. In 
British Columbia, the Provincial Library Commission maintains three branch depots in 
remote areas to service small local libraries. 
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All public libraries in Canada are experiencing increased demands for their services, 
especially from children of five to 14 years of age who, representing 20 p.c. of the popu- 
lation, borrowed 46 p.c. of all the books circulated in 1957. Stocks of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals are increasing, and new buildings, extensions and remodellings are being 
planned, although expansion is limited by a shortage of professional librarians. 

DBS surveys of libraries for the year 1958 covered provincial public library services, 
regional and co-operative libraries and public libraries in centres with over 10,000 popu- 
lation. The data thus secured was supplemented by information from provincial officials 
on libraries in smaller centres. Table 1 represents estimates for all public libraries in Canada. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1958 


Population Stocks of 
in Area Books, Current Full- 
Province and Service Served Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation | Operating Time 
(Census an Payments Staff 
1956)! Pamphlets 
No No No. No $ No 
Newfoundland— 

IA ROK ALOE Web nds sod ONS oO naa boRe 415,000 1 269, 037 BA 131, 465 29 
Prince Edward Island— 

Provincial ee soos he ee eae care ee 100,000 1 102,030 195,625 40, 212 7 

Municipal is S22 ies acts losin vie «ate 16,707 1 23,307 53,114 15, 937 4 
Nova Scotia— 

Rezionalinss scat as ae creo: 351, 589 5 236,890 | 1,364,344 306, 168 56 

Municipal eceenoer eet oe eee eee 55,810 3 26,474 89,033 7,269 3 
New Brunswick— 

IProvancial se tee cites. eer eae ie 1 19,960 49,495 Ac 7 

Regionale ssc eek eects 40,000 1 29,360 108, 494 25, 482 5 

Municipals cc coon cae een 144, 425 3 117,126 370, 108 103,372 19 
Quebec— 

Provincial: 3320 aoe eos 100, 000 3 281,841 128, 204 130, 401 30 | 

Municipal and Association......... 1,945,964 45 | 1,439,599 | 2,789,277 | 1,038,786 188 
Ontario— 

Provincial... sent ee ee 408, 488 1 70,500 75, 000 52, 400 7 

Co-operative and Regional........ 1,055, 634 15 321,766 | 2,049,937 280, 603 36 

Municipal and Association......... 4,040,811 489 | 6,355,396 | 23,552,156 | 6,732,051 1,111 
Manitoba— 

Provincialse tee Oe ee 270,000 1 30,000 90,000 45,075 8 

Regional stern a ese eens 5, 400 # 5, 569 11,730 16, 294 2 

Municipal and Association......... 416,079 10 805,922 | 1,735,933 508,973 82 
Saskatchewan— 

Provincialieaihi ete eee 508, 029 1 100,300 128,822 106, 012 22 

Regionals 2s shee concen 51,007 1 51,674 123,396 76,115 5 

Municipal and Association......... 329, 629 75 407,671 1,530, 295 533, 433 83 
Alberta~ 

Provincialyeye snes nee sae 500, 000 1 49,659 152,410 55,057 12 

Revionalr \o.cge-ew cohen 24,000 2 41,882 121, 322 22,559 3 

Municipal and Association......... 638,578 145 716,484 | 2,740,365 834, 798 151 
British Columbia— 

Provinciale ers. thn Sow eee 260, 000 1 170,975 233, 289 152,083 29 

Regionals 5. ee ee 346, 369 3 306, 566 1,910,091 343, 425 42 

Municipal and Association......... 836, 890 48 946,324 | 5,711,147} 1,773,733 317 
Yukon and Northwest Territories—? 

Association eis eee eee ee 9,376 a 22,840 15, 466 2,820 _ 
Totals, Provincial.................... 2,561,517 Ji | 1,094,302 | 1,052,845 712, 705 151 
Totals, Regional and Co-operative...| 1,873,999 29 993,707 | 5,689,314 | 1,070,646 149 
Totals, Municipal and Association..| 8,434,269 826 | 10,361,143 | 38,586,894 | 11,551,172 1,958 

Grand Totals, 1958............... 12, 853, 0783 866 | 12,449,152 | 45,329,053 | 13,334,523 25208 

Grand Totals, 1957............... 12, 423,981 870 | 11,328,188 | 41,939,109 | 12,359,540 2,067 


1 For total population in each province, see p. 174. 2 1956 figures. 3 Excludes duplication. 
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Academic Libraries.—DBS surveys for the academic years 1957-58 and 1958-59 
included all university and college libraries serving full-time student enrolments at the 
university level of 500 or more. Student enrolment in the 32 institutions in this category 
accounted for more than 90 p.c. of the total enrolment in all Canadian universities and 
colleges. Table 2 contains preliminary data for 1958-59 with comparative totals for the 
same group for the previous year. University library facilities are being expanded to meet 
rising enrolment, which increased 15.4 p.c. in the institutions under survey from 1957-58 
to 1958-59. Many new library buildings and extensions, financed by the Canada Council, 
private benefactors and community organizations, are appearing on the campuses. 


2—Summary Statistics for University and College Libraries, Academic Year 1958-59 


Full-Time Library 


: s Books : 
University Students Served ateck : Total Expenditure 
Province Spat igs Pnrieiwaahc Baers ‘ Per todicals Sate a Cperating z tie 
eporting nder- xpenses ull-Time 
eraduate Graduate | Pamphlets Student 
No No No. No No $ $ 

Newfoundland......... 1 1,059 21 49,512 4 60,391 55.92 
Nova Scotia........... 3 3,652 121 324, 758 23 177,781 47.12 
New Brunswick........ 2 2,534 77 183,188 23 127,602 48, 87 
MIO D EC cee a tice cs Gets casas 7 24,798 1,589 1,794, 423 168 768, 878 29.14 
ROMGATIOSS ooo feces tees 13 23,645 2,654 2,455,199 271 1,651, 235 62.79 
Nami bobs xc shat os os 2 5,020 197 315, 107 38 219,372 42.05 
Saskatchewan.......... 1 3,811 150 175, 100 30 182, 523 46.08 
PMIDETUAAL ett eete | at ft 5,441 358 216,117 40 257, 257 44.36 
British Columbia...... 2 10,214 571 476, 855 91 556, 057 51.56 
Totals, 1958-59....... 32 80,174 5,738. | 5,990,259 688 | 4,001,096 46.57 
Totals, 1957-58....... 32 70,393 4,038 | 5,781,678 635 | 3,435,749 46.77 


Salaries of Professional Library Employees.—Public libraries in urban centres 
with over 10,000 population, regional public libraries, provincial public library services 
and university libraries employ most of the professional librarians in the country. Median 
salaries, by position, are given in Table 3, based on reports from these libraries for the 
calendar year 1958 and the academic year 1958-59. 


3.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1958-59 


| 
Public Regional 


Libraries and P pouingial University Total 

Position in Centres Co-operative Libr ee and College || Professional 

Pon : hs eae d Rodwines Libraries Librarians 

$ $ $ $ No. 

Ore CADTANIAN. ioe) oh ee ess ee 5,068 4,650 5, 750 8,000 159 
Assistant Chief Librarian.............. 4,594 4,125 5,000 5,750 76 
Division, Department or Branch Head. 4,740 4,000 3,750 4,788 378 
General Librarian..............ce0.00: 3, 682 3,227 -- 3,675 753 


Section 6.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


In the words of its constitution, the purpose of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is “to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms”. 
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Total membership in the Organization includes 81 States and six associate members. 
The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference, the 
Executive Board, and the Secretariat. The General Conference is the policy-making 
body. It meets every two years and its main functions are to consider applications for 
membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and approve the budget for the 
ensuing two-year period. 


In accordance with resolutions adopted at the 1956 General Conference held in New 
Delhi, India, UNESCO is now working actively on three major projects: the extension of 
primary education in Latin America; scientific research on arid lands; and the mutual 
appreciation of the cultural values of the Occident and the Orient. The tenth session of 
the General Conference held in Paris in November 1958 adopted plans to further these 
projects and to carry out other activities in UNESCO’s program areas of education, 
natural sciences, social sciences, cultural activities, mass communications, technical 
assistance and exchange of persons. The Organization’s budget for 1960 is approximately 
$13,000,000. At the Canadian assessment level of 2.94 p.c., Canada’s contribution for 
the period is in the neighbourhood of $380,000. 


In Canada, the Department of External Affairs discharges the responsibilities arising 
from membership in an international intergovernmental organization. It has the advice 
and assistance of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO which was estab- 
lished by the Canada Council in August 1957. The National Commission is the agency 
responsible for co-ordinating Canadian participation in UNESCO’s program both at home 
and abroad. Twenty-eight representatives of voluntary organizations and public bodies 
constitute the formal membership of the Commission. Part of this membership is chosen 
on a rotating basis, biennially, from a group of some 50 national voluntary organizations 
associated with the Commission as “‘co-operating bodies”. The National Commission 
also has a number of consulting members who represent government agencies. Its first 
annual meeting and national conference was held in Montreal in March 1959. The Com- 
mission’s secretariat is located in Ottawa at the Headquarters of the Canada Council. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. 
Provision was made for the planning and integration of research work, organization of 
co-operative investigations, postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution 
of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the basis of the 
Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for estab- 
lishing national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research Council Act was 
revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were secured and research on 
utilization of magnesian limestone for refractories was carried out so successfully that a 
wartime industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. 
As a result of this achievement the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new 
laboratories. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932, and 
in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road just east of the city. Later, other buildings were erected on this site, 
including woodworking and metalworking shops and separate laboratories for research 


* Prepared by R. A. Lay, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics and structures. These facilities have since been en- 
larged and extended and new buildings have been provided for engineering, low-tempera- 
ture studies, and high-speed aerodynamics. In 1952 a cosmic ray laboratory, a thermo- 
dynamics building, and a large structure to house the Division of Applied Chemistry were 
added; in 1953 the Building Research Centre was completed. The same year, development 
began on a new 250-acre site on the opposite side of the road, where headquarters for the 
Radio and Electrical Engineering Division was constructed. In 1958, a unique Fire 
Research Laboratory was added to this site as part of the facilities of the Division of 
Building Research. An underpass connects the two areas. 


A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the University of Saskatchewan campus has 
been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional Laboratory, on the campus 
of Dalhousie University at Halifax, N.S., was opened in June 1952. The Division of 
Building Research has established one of the most northerly building research stations in 
the world at Norman Wells, N.W.T. Completing its long-term plan for regional activities, 
the Division has also established a small Pacific Regional Station at Vancouver, in co- 
operation with the British Columbia Research Council. 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter group 
being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, or 
research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the 
science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in ten divisions and 
two regional laboratories, each with its own director. Five laboratory divisions are con- 
cerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural sciences—applied biology, 
applied and pure chemistry, and applied and pure physics. Four others are devoted 
chiefly to engineering work—building research, mechanical engineering, the National 
Aeronautical Establishment, and radio and electrical engineering. The Division of Medical 
Research has no laboratories but awards grants-in-aid and fellowships tenable chiefly in 
the medical schools of Canadian universities (see pp. 414 and 427-429). 


Links with Industry.—In addition to its basic research foundations, the Council 
operates a Technical Information Service. Through a trained research staff, using the 
extensive library facilities available to the Council, it is usually possible to provide any 
required information at very short notice. A free and constant flow of personnel and 
information is maintained between the Council laboratories and industrial laboratories, 
the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just as the units 
of a large company use their own laboratories as a source of scientific information and 
assistance. The Council also undertakes for any firm, under contract, research problems 
that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing laboratories and, in return, obtains 
assistance from many companies. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts 
of this co-operative kind with many Canadian industries in various fields. 


Associate committees were established by the National Research Council early in 
its history and have been continued to date. Hundreds of specialists have accepted in- 
vitations from the Council to serve on committees and have brought their knowledge and 
experience to bear on the solution of research problems put before them. Members of 
committees give their time and effort to these special studies without charge and their 
assistance is a source of great strength to the Council. 


Foundation Aspects.—Assisted research grants have been made by the Council 
since its inception in 1916. These awards are given to heads of university science depart- 
ments to purchase needed equipment and to employ junior helpers, usually students. 
Aid of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling the universities to put 
into operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist in Canada. In the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1960, more than $8,200,000 was provided out of Council funds for basic research 
at Canadian universities. 
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Scholarships and grants-in-aid of research are awarded annually by the N ational 
Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include Bursaries 
and Studentships with values of $1,800 and $2,200 respectively, Special Scholarships 
valued at $2,200, and Postdoctorate Overseas Fellowships at $2,700 (single) and $3,500 
(married). The Council also offers Graduate Medical Research Fellowships valued at 
from $3,000 to $5,000 depending upon academic qualifications and research experience. 
A limited number of Medical Research Associates and Postdoctoral Medical Research 
Assistants are also appointed to research positions in the medical schools of Canadian 
universities. Graduate Dental Research Fellowships are also available. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1960, 474 of these different awards totalling more than $1,500,000 were 
made. 


Since 1948, the National Research Council has awarded Postdoctorate Fellowships 
in open competition to Canadians and nationals of other countries, which are tenable in 
the Council’s own laboratories. The diversity of training and experience brought to the 
laboratories by these keen young scientists has had such a stimulating effect on the re- 
search effort that the program has been expanded in recent years; Fellowships are also 
tenable in the science departments of Canadian universities, in the laboratories of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, and in the Federal Departments of Agriculture, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and National Health and Welfare. More than 200 of these awards are 
being held at the present time (March 1960), mostly in the fields of chemistry, physics 
and biology. 


Principal Activities in 1958-59 


The activities of each Division are described in outline only, with occasional brief 
examples. The work of the Atlantic and Prairie Regional Laboratories is treated sepa- 
rately at pp. 414-415. 


Applied Biology.—This Division’s work includes applied investigations related to 
the national economy, and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and bio- 
physics as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine or industry. 


Problems of preparation, preservation and storage of food constitute a large part of 
the Divisional work. Specific studies in 1958-59 involved changes effected in foods during 
freezing and frozen storage, insulation and cooling of railway refrigerator cars, aeration 
of fermentations, controlled atmosphere storage of fruit, the processing and storage of 
milk, effects of irradiation on fats, and tenderness of meat. 


Statistical investigation of variability of protein content in shipments of Northern 
wheat was expanded, and computation continued in a long-range study of the correlation 
between wheat protein and rainfall and temperature in the Prairie Provinces. The physio- 
logical and biochemical changes in mammals, birds and man in adapting to cold are being 
investigated, as are the structure and function of plant cells, problems of photosynthesis 
and translocation in plants, the structural determination of chlorophyll, and blue-green 
algae implicated in sheep and cattle deaths. 


Other work involves the preparation, chemistry and physical chemistry of proteins 
and lipoproteins, the composition and structure of carbohydrates and fats, and studies 
concerning micro-organisms related to the preparation, preservation and spoilage of food. 
A culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi is maintained. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with sup- 
plying new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and 
chemical industries. Although formerly much of the work involved solving immediate, 
specific problems, a larger part of the Divisional effort is now being devoted to more 
basic studies. This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in 
addition to providing fundamental information, often produces practical results. For 
instance, recent studies in applied catalysis (the study of agents altering the speed of 
chemical reactions) also explained certain types of smog formation. 
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The eleven sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, applied catalysis, 
applied physical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloid chemistry, corrosion, high 
polymer chemistry, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, rubber and 
textiles. Much of the work falls under the general headings of petroleum or corrosion 
chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one of these fields. 


A current project of both military and industrial significance is the use of lignin as a 
rubber reinforcing agent. Whereas carbon black had hitherto been regarded as the only 
suitable reinforcing agent, it has been shown that lignin is an extremely satisfactory, 
domestic, non-strategic alternative. In fact, enough lignin can be produced as a by- 
product of Canada’s pulp industry to replace all the carbon black now used in North 
America—about 554,000 long tons annually. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about 50 young postdoctorate Fellows from 
all over the world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical 
and organic chemistry. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, the synthesis of porphyrins and of compounds 
labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photochemistry, 
the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, Raman and 
infrared vibrational spectroscopy, and the application of high resolution proton magnetic 
resonance techniques to the study of hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. 
Still others study certain aspects of surface chemistry such as the thermal properties of 
simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the surface of alkali halide crystals, the 
heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermodynamics and stress-strain 
relationships associated with the absorption of fluids by active carbons. There is also a 
small group interested in the chemistry of fats and oils, and one engaged in fibre research. 


Applied Physics.—The work in Applied Physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in this Division, which now has primary standards equal 
to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature and radia- 
tion. New standards work will involve topics such as the temperature scale below the 
oxygen point, and the luminous intensity standards where inadequate knowledge has 
precluded international agreement. 


An important addition to Canadian facilities was the cesium clock recently put 
into operation in the Division. This apparatus substitutes the natural and unchanging 
frequency of cesium atoms for conventional methods of time-keeping and frequency 
measurement—of great importance in scientific experiments where extremely small time 
intervals must be measured with the greatest possible accuracy, and also as a possible 
future substitute for the present astronomical basis for time. A similar apparatus using 
the transitions within thallium is now under construction. 


The analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs has been licensed 
for production, and an important study has been carried out to determine the possible 
use of photogrammetry for legal surveys. Indications are that the photogrammetric 
techniques are more accurate than present field survey methods, and also provide per- 
manent references, thus eliminating the present need for duplication of survey effort. 


Work continues on several industrial noise problems, on the thermal properties of 
ceramics at high temperatures, and on the development of a remote-reading temperature, 
salinity and depth recorder for use in oceanographic research. The possible use of plasma 
motors to propel rockets in outer space is being investigated. A study of the gonadal 
dose received by adults in diagnostic radiography has been completed. 
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Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays, low temperature and 
solid state physics, spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction and theoretical physics. The work is 
on fundamental problems which do not have immediate application but advance the 
frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. 

Cosmic ray data from Canadian stations were forwarded to the International Geo- 
physical Year world data centres, where they are being used by many countries. These 
results are also being used with the results from stations in the Southern Hemisphere 
operated by the University of Tasmania in a joint analysis designed to give a clearer 
picture of the modulating mechanism, known to be of solar origin, effecting great decreases 
in cosmic ray activity over large areas of the earth’s surface. A search was also made for 
particles in the cosmic ray flux of mass equivalent to about 500 times the electron mass, 
but their presence was not confirmed. 

Investigations on the physical properties of metals and semiconductors have revealed 
that the thermoelectric powers of gold, silver and platinum at temperatures below 1° 
absolute are about 1,000 times greater than those predicted by current theory. Some 
interesting results have also been obtained about semiconductors (transistors are semi- 
conducting devices), which are playing an increasingly large role in industry. 


The structure of atoms and molecules has been investigated by means of their ultra- 
violet, visible, infrared and microwave spectra. Precise determination of the distances 
between the atoms in a molecule has been obtained for several compounds. The rotation 
of one group of atoms with respect to another group within some molecules has also been 
investigated. Because a certain amount of energy is required to produce this internal 
rotation, knowledge of the rotation provides additional information about the forces 
between atoms in a molecule. 

One of the studies of the theoretical physics group has been the problem of multiple 
scattering of charged particles. Single collisions of charged particles such as protons and 
electrons, with the electrons and nuclei. of absorbing matter, are fairly well understood. 
The group has formulated a detailed theory for multiple scattering which seems to agree 
with experimental findings. 


Building Research.—The search for technical improvements in housing dominates 
the work of this Division. The research program therefore covers all aspects of housing 
design, building materials and components, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. 
Regional stations engaged in research and information are maintained in Halifax, Sas- 
katoon and Vancouver. 

Many of the results of Divisional work are expressed in the National Building Code 
of Canada, an advisory document on building regulations for the municipalities and 
provinces. The Code is now in use for over 40 p.c. of Canada’s population, representing 
more than 50 p.c. of the urban population, and is gaining increasing recognition. One 
section of the Division also administers the housing regulations used for all houses built 
with National Housing Act assistance. Another acts as the secretariat of the Canadian 
Government Specifications Board. 


Examples of Divisional projects are the behaviour of cement aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research, and examination of the 
performance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve the bearing strength of ice; the fundamental properties of various soil types, 
including permafrost and muskeg; frost action in soils; avalanche research; and the effects on 
buildings of ground vibrations caused by blasting or earthquakes. A fire research laboratory 
provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and fire fighting tests. 


Special studies have been made of techniques for winter construction, including the 
enclosure of construction projects and use of materials such as precast concrete. There is 
also a section devoted to problems of building in Northern Canada, where the presence 
of permafrost necessitates special building practices and economics. The applicability 
of prefabrication techniques to northern building is being investigated. 
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Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. 
Extensive work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for government departments. 
Problems of improving Canadian transport facilities and equipment receive much attention. 


With investigations for the St. Lawrence Seaway largely completed, it has been 
possible to devote more time to harbour improvements for a number of Canadian ports, 
notably Saint John and Port Cartier. In the ship laboratory, detailed studies were made 
of propeller, rudder and hull design and performance; full-scale sea trials were carried 
out for three vessel types. Preliminary studies are under way on improving winter 
navigation by water. 


Rail transport studies include projects on diesel and gas turbine locomotives and 
improvements in rolling-stock. In the air transport field, several laboratories of the 
Division and of the National Aeronautical Establishment are engaged in developing new 
aircraft for short and vertical take-off and landing. Such aircraft would be extremely 
useful for both commercial and military purposes, particularly in undeveloped areas. 
Work has continued on anti-icing of turbojet and turboprop engines and helicopter rotor 
blades, and a variety of complicated instrumentation and control system problems. 
Possible use of ozone as the oxidant in rocket propellant combinations is being investigated. 


New facilities include laboratories for instrument and petroleum qualification. A 
calibration machine of 100,000-lb. range, intended as a national standard of force, has 
been installed. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment, comprising the aeronautical, flight and structural activities of the Division of 
Mechanical Engineering, was formed as a separate NRC Division effective Jan. 1, 1959. 
The research program involves problems of high and low speed aerodynamics. Various 
aspects of short and vertical take-off and landing and civil aviation problems such as 
runway roughness, air traffic control and airport lighting, are being investigated. 


Several projects involve fatigue and fail-safe design of aircraft components and 
mechanical systems. A study has begun of non-metallic structural materials resistant 
to very high temperatures. 


Construction is under way of a new tri-sonic wind tunnel for aerodynamic research 
with a speed range up to a Mach Number about 4.5, which will greatly increase the 
Division’s capacity for aerodynamic research. The tunnel is an extremely advanced 
piece of equipment, comparing favourably with similar tunnels anywhere in the world. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—About half of the Division’s work consists 
of defence projects and the remainder is devoted to fundamental research and engineering 
development in electronics, electrical engineering and radiophysics. Applications of 
interest to Canadian industry receive special attention. 


Work has continued on the application of electronic circuitry to electronic aids to 
navigation in a trend toward unattended operation of remote equipment such as shore 
lights, resulting in simplification of equipment and greatly reduced operating costs. A 
project is under way aimed at unattended operation of the Sable Island West Lighthouse, 
using daylight-controlled acetylene valves. 


In the field of medical electronics, useful devices have been put into operation for the 
remote monitoring of blood-pressure and heart-rate during operations, with cathode-ray 
tube display of these phenomena. Another useful device is for monitoring venous pressure, 
and controlling the pumping rate of the venous bypass pump, in heart-lung bypass pro- 
cedures. An infrared scanner, producing a film record of body temperature distribution 
in about three minutes, was developed to assist in the thermal investigation of breast 
cancer. 
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Techniques have been developed for producing and measuring extremely low pressures 
in gases, and have enabled a study of gas-solid interactions at very low surface concen- 
trations. Important progress has been made in the study and development of large 
ground-based rigid radomes for the weather-protection of missile tracking and guiding 
radars. 


Extensive aurora and meteor programs were carried out in connection with the 
International Geophysical Year. The weather radar at Penhold, Alta., was modified 
considerably, and some 7,000 ft. of filmed data were contributed to the Alberta Hail 
Study program. 


Medical Research.*—The Division of Medical Research has no laboratories of its 
own: it makes grants and awards fellowships for extramural research in Canadian univer- 
sities and their affiliated institutions. Basic medical investigations and clinical studies 
are supported. 


Twelve Medical Research Associates have been appointed to Canadian universities. 
These are competent medical research scientists nominated by universities, which provide 
them with faculty appointments and research facilities supported on a full-time con- 
tinuing basis. Thirty-five Graduate Medical Research Fellowships, designed to enable 
medical graduates to obtain further training in fundamental research and ranging in 
value from $3,000 to $5,000, have also been awarded and a new category of award, that 
of senior Postdoctoral Medical Research Assistant, has been instituted. 


Divisional funds for the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, were awarded as follows: annual 
grants in aid of research, $461,500 (31 p.c. of the budget); grants for terms of three years 
or longer, $639,500 (44 p.c.); non-recurring equipment grants, $166,200 (12 p.c.); Medical 
Research Associateships, $110,000 (7 p.c.); and Medical Research Fellowships, $92,800 
(6 p.c.). 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory studies prac- 
tical and fundamental problems related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The problem of slime in the ‘“‘white water’ of pulp mills has been investigated 
for some time. Several species of fungi in the slime, conditions affecting their growth, 
and the effectiveness of various fungicides have been established. Apparently the white 
water contains a substance which stimulates the growth of the organisms, and a project 
to isolate it and determine its structure is under way. Dosage tests have been carried out 
on test animals to ascertain the safe use for humans of a blood anticoagulant previously 
developed in the Laboratory. The use in Europe of dried seaweed as animal feed has led 
to comparison of the biological value of algal proteins. 


Investigation of the factors controlling the deposition of pitch in sulphite pulp mills 
has continued and various detergents have been tested as dispersives. Another con- 
tinuing project is the study of cod-skins and the collagen found in them that is used as 
the mother substance for photo-engraving glue. A chemical examination is being made of 
an extract of a red alga plentiful in some Atlantic areas and which the United States now 
imports from Denmark for commercial use. 


Basic chemistry involved in the fabrication of steel constitutes a long-term project, 
involving years of study of the chemical reactions taking place at high temperatures in 
blast and open-hearth furnaces, and which affect the properties and processing of the 
final products. An apparatus for drying kelp and eel-grass—seaweeds of commercial 
importance in the Atlantic area—is being developed. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—The function of the Prairie Regional Laboratory 
is to promote and expand industrial uses for agricultural produce of the prairie region. 
Together with this applied work, fundamental studies are carried out on the basic chemical 


* See also pp. 427-429. 
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structure of agricultural materials and the complicated processes associated with the 
growth and development of plants and micro-organisms. Plant growth and the formation 
of plant constituents are studied under precisely controlled conditions, and the chemical 
processes taking place in the plants at different stages of growth are investigated by 
means of radioactive compounds. 


Increased yields of commercially important products from cultures of micro-organisms 
are being examined. Work is under way on the production of lysine and other essential 
amino acids of importance in human and animal nutrition, on antifungal antibiotics, 
and on alkaloids of value to the pharmaceutical industry. Work is continuing on a strain 
of mushroom that shows promise for use in livestock feeding. 


A new technique has been developed for determining the fatty acid composition of 
oils and fats. The new method provides plant breeders with a simple means of analyzing 
oil from only a few seeds, thus enabling them to compare the value of various oil-seed 
crops and to select those of most use to agriculture and industry. Faster, more accurate, 
and requiring only one-thousandth the size of sample of standard techniques, the new 
method could also be used in medical research, production control in industry, and other 
fields of fat and oil chemistry. 


A mechanical foam breaker has been developed for the fermentation industry, and 
work is continuing on an attempt to separate starch and gluten from wheat flour to provide 
a gluten additive for low protein flours. A project designed to increase the strength of 
‘insulating boards without increasing their density is under way. 


Administration.—Administration of the foregoing laboratories is organized as a 
Division of Administration and Awards, which exists only to serve the scientist. The 
five service units of this Division are: Awards and Committee Services (Awards, Com- 
mittees, Publications, Research Journals); Administrative Services (General Services, 
Purchasing, Personnel); Information Services (Technical Information Service, Library, 
Public Relations Office, and Liaison Offices in Ottawa, Washington, D.C., and London, 
England); Plant Engineering Services; and Legal and Patent Services. The latter group 
works closely with Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 137). An expert 
on economic research acts as special assistant to the Assistant Director, Information 
Services. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Attention is now focussed throughout the world on the transition of atomic energy 
from a large uranium mining operation in support of military uses to a more durable phase 
when a great proportion of the expanding annual construction of new electric generating 
plants will employ nuclear energy. In Canada uranium mining and export has reached 
a value of about $300,000,000 a year, so the transition is acutely felt. 


During the next ten years a large part of the relatively small uranium supply for 
nuclear power will be directed to the supporting inventory of nuclear fuel; beyond that 
the make-up to replace consumption is foreseen as rising to match and surpass the current 
world rate of production. By that time the atomic energy industry as a whole should be 
supported by the consumers of electric power but at present, in all countries and for a 
number of years to come, the young industry has the greater part of its costs furnished 
directly or indirectly through taxation. In an intermediate phase, capital advances made 
in anticipation of revenues from power consumers will be important. 


Two government-owned Crown companies have the basic responsibilities for atomic 
energy in Canada; they are Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, concerned with 
uranium supply, and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) concerned with nuclear 


. *Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Vice-President, Research and Development, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
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research and development, the design and construction of reactors for nuclear power and 
the production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as cobalt-60 Beam 
Therapy Units for the treatment of cancer. For the greater part, the mining operations 
are conducted by private companies supported by export contracts that would have 
terminated in 1962, but are being revised so that some will be stretched out, without 
increase in total supply, to 1966. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited has an eleven-man Board of Directors that 
includes individuals from private industry, public and private power companies, and the 
universities. The Company’s major plant is near Chalk River, its Nuclear Power Plant 
Division is located near Toronto, and its Head Office and Commercial Products Division 
are both in Ottawa. The Company is collaborating with the Canadian General Electric 
Company Limited and The Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario in the building 
of a pilot atomic power plant, known as NPD-2 (Nuclear Power Demonstration), at 
Rolphton on the Ottawa River, 15 miles above the Chalk River plant. NPD-2 will 
generate 20,000 kw. and is scheduled for operation in 1961. AECL is also designing and 
constructing with the assistance of Ontario Hydro a full-scale nuclear power plant known 
as CANDU to supply 200,000 kw. This plant will be located at Douglas Point near 
Kincardine on Lake Huron and will be incorporated in the Ontario Hydro system. By 
agreement, Ontario Hydro will purchase the plant when it is in satisfactory operation. 


To ensure that all other utilities are kept fully informed of the progress being made, 
the Government set up in 1954 an Advisory Committee on Atomic Power Development. 
This Committee, representing the utilities, meets periodically at Chalk River to assess 
the economic prospects of nuclear power throughout the country. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
many technical groups in other countries. Close ties are kept with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both 
of which have representatives permanently at Chalk River. More or less formal collab- 
oration has been established also with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation and Euratom as well as with India, 
France, Sweden, West Germany, Switzerland and Japan. Visits have also been exchanged 
with other countries. 


During 1959, AECL announced that further expansion at Chalk River would be 
limited and that a site to receive the next major research and development facility had 
been selected in Manitoba on the Winnipeg River, about 65 miles from the city of Winnipeg. 
A notable event of the year was the commissioning of the first privately owned high-power 
experimental reactor in Canada at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. Information on 
Canadian nuclear reactors now established or under construction is given in the state- 
ment on p. 418. 


Chalk River Project.—The Chalk River Project is a research and development 
establishment. Basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scien- 
tists and engineers supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, 
nuclear chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental 
radioactivity, physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary 
facilities the two major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR 
and Zed-2, the tandem Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision 
B-ray spectrometer, mass spectrometers, electron miscroscope, multi-channel pulse analy- 
zers, automatic recorders, analogue and digital electronic computers. A large number of 
these scientists and engineers are engaged part or whole time on the development of 
nuclear fuel, on preliminary design and optimization calculations for nuclear power 
reactors, on solving technical problems encountered in the operation of the reactors, on 
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studies of potential accident conditions in and around reactors such as a burst in a 
pressurized water cooling system, on studying disposals of radioactive wastes, on design 
of instruments for reactor operation such as monitors for traces of normal water in heavy 
water, for radioactivity in flowing water, and on fail-safe and dependable control systems. 


Other groups of engineers, scientists, technicians and tradesmen are engaged in 
operating and maintaining the reactors, accelerators, chemical plants, heavy water up- 
grading plants, workshops, nitrogen and helium liquefiers. Including the supporting 
services of finance, catering, library, plant hospital, fire protection, transportation, building: 
maintenance, printing and reproduction and others, the total payroll numbers 2,300. 
Contractors’ men and attached staff add more than 100. Compared with atomic energy 
establishments elsewhere the Chalk River plant is of medium size but, for its size, it 
covers a very broad range of activities. 


Heavy-water-moderated research reactors are now becoming numerous and wide- 
spread throughout the world, but most of those operating at a high flux of neutrons use 
enriched uranium fuel (e.g., CP-5 near Chicago in the United States, DIDO and PLUTO 
at Harwell and DMTR at Dounreay in the United Kingdom, and EL-3 at Saclay in 
France); however, these enriched uranium reactors do not have as much space available 
for experiments as do those fuelled with natural uranium and so far NRX and NRU are 
the only heavy-water-moderated high-flux reactors using this fuel. The Canada-India 
Reactor (CIR) at Bombay, patterned on NRX is scheduled to come into operation 
during 1960. 


The intense beams of neutrons provided by NRX and the still more intense beams 
from NRU have made possible studies that have attracted scientists from other centres. 
At the present time (January 1960) a team of Brookhaven (U.S.) and AECL scientists 
is using an NRU beam with a high-speed chopper and long flight path for neutron nuclear 
interaction studies, while another team with scientists from Harwell (U.K.) is using another 
system of choppers on another beam for studying details of the slowing-down action of 
moderators on neutrons. 


In recent years a great technological advance has been based on the properties of 
nearly perfect crystals with controlled impurities, of which the transistor is the best known 
example. Studies of the energy changes of very-low-energy neutrons have greatly extended 
the knowledge of other such processes in solids and liquids where a number of atoms 
co-operate and an interpretation is possible in terms of quantized elastic waves or phonons. 
Pioneer work has been done in neutron-phonon interactions using neutron beams from 
NRX and NRU. 


NRX and NRU share with other high-flux reactors such as the MTR at Arco, Idaho, 
the ability to produce certain isotopes whose formation requires that two or more neutrons 
react with the original atom in rapid succession to forestall radioactive decay. In this 
use they may in a few years be supplanted by still-higher-flux reactors planned in the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. For chopped neutron beams they may be supplanted by 
pulsed neutron sources driven by high-current accelerators, but for engineering testing of 
materials and especially of new types of fuel assemblies, NRX and NRU seem likely to 
remain unsurpassed. Since 1950, NRX has been used for fuel test irradiations in high- 
temperature water, and contributed to the design and operating conditions for fuel in the 
U.S. Naval reactors and the Pressurized Water Reactor at Shippingport. Similar irradia- 
tions have recently provided the basis for the design of fuel for the NPD and CANDU 
reactors. 


NRU is the first high-power reactor in which the fuel is regularly changed at full 

_ power, a process that confers important advantages in power reactors. NRX is the first 

high-power solid-fuel reactor to operate without control rods, a feature that promises 

economies and safety in power reactors. Control is achieved by the level of heavy water 
maintained against a permanent drain by the speed of return by pumps. 
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Nuclear Power Prospect.—The generation of electricity by nuclear power on a 
competitive economic basis is expected to be established by the type of reactor now being 
designed by the Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL at Toronto. 


This promise rests on the attainment of very-low-cost fuelling by an extremely simple 
system tested over many years by experiments in the NRX reactor. The fuel will be 
uranium dioxide specially prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. A wide 
range of tests in hot channels in the NRX reactor at heat ratings and energy yields in 
excess of those required has established that this oxide fuel is incomparably more depend- 
able than the uranium metal fuel for which the NRX and NRU reactors were designed. 
No provision for reprocessing the irradiated fuel is involved, for, by careful attention in 
the reactor design to minimizing any waste of neutrons, an energy yield of over 9,000 
thermal megawatt-days is expected from a ton of uranium before it is discarded. This 
results in a prospective fuelling cost of about 1 mill (0.1 cent) per electric kilowatt-hour, 
to be compared with about 3 mills from coal at $8 per short ton. 


Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the com- 
petitive cost level for electric power is lower than in many other countries. Nuclear power 
plants of the types now under construction in the United Kingdom and the United States 
have been assessed as unable to reach a low enough cost level, at least until several suc- 
cessive plants have been built and operated to discover where economies are possible. 
Plants of the CANDU type do not promise to be significantly cheaper in initial outlay, 
but the fuelling cost can be so much less that meeting the competitive target is a very 
real prospect. 

The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of 
mention. The full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle efficiency 
of 32.8 p.c., so the reactor has to supply 670 thermal megawatts to the steam-raising plant. 
The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 ft. in diameter and 16.5 ft. long, lying 
horizontally. It is penetrated by 316 fuel channels parallel to the axis on a 9-inch-square 
lattice. Hach channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 in. inside diameter and 
about 0.17 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 0.6 in. diameter, 19.5 in. 
long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. Heat is taken from 
the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F. to the steam boiler, where normal 
water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F. and 560 psi. The heat developed in the 
heavy-water moderator that is in the tank outside the fuel channels is not directly used 
and amounts to about 40 thermal megawatts. The over-all net plant efficiency is then 
28.2 p.c. These details show that the design represents a very considerable advance 
over that originally conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued 
progress will lead to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, 
it may be noted that for the same electric power output, the reactor power has been 
brought down from 790 to 710 megawatts and the length of fuel rod from 86 to 30 kilo- 
metres. The prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 1.0 mill/kwh. 
On the other hand, no over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital cost estimates 
which remain in the range $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. No 
reduction is expected until manufacturing experience has been gained that can be used in 
future construction. 


These figures will serve to explain why the first plants seem to find economic applica- 
tion in Canada only in the Ontario system, where annual charges on capital are low and 
coal has to be imported and costs about $8 per short ton. Moreover the demand for 
electricity in Ontario is growing at more than 200 megawatts capacity per year. To build 
_ reactors for lower powers saves little in the cost, so the cost per kilowatt rises and becomes 
uneconomic. When confidence has been gained from the early plants, higher powers seem 
likely to be attempted and 400 electrical megawatts from one reactor may be attained. 

Operating experience with the NRX and NRU reactors at Chalk River and with the 
many other types throughout the world has served to emphasize the extreme difficulty 
and costliness of making even minor operating repairs in the presence of the extremely 
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high levels of radiation that are encountered around reactors. Directly and indirectly, 
this is responsible for the current hesitation to construct a number of large plants that for 
economic power cost no less than $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 each. With every new 
design it is necessary to acquire operating experience before the reliability and availability 
can be effectively estimated. Experience with defective fuel has been deliberately sought 
at Chalk River, because this is one of the difficulties most likely to be encountered. 
Appropriate techniques of locating the defective element, removing it and cleaning up 
the released radioactive fission products, have been established and practised; at the same 
time fuel designs and ratings have been studied which lead to least difficulty in these 
operations. Experience of mechanical failures of control rods has lent weight to reactor 
designs such as NPD-2 where control rods are not needed. Temperature changes are 
liable to provoke mechanical failures, so design is aimed at keeping the reactor at power 
for all essential operations including refuelling and complete maintenance testing and ~ 
readjustment of instruments and working parts of the control system. 


These considerations lead to a vicious circle, for the quickest way to achieve reli- 
ability is to construct and operate a number of plants following these design principles, 
but until such plants have operated satisfactorily utilities are unwilling to take the risk 
of lost time for repairs. The same principles hold throughout the world. For example, 
the United Kingdom is following a program based on the Calder Hall type of reactor 
developed, not by a utility company, but by the government to serve a military require- 
ment. Italy is purchasing three power reactors—one from the United Kingdom, one from 
the United States based on the Shippingport and Yankee reactors, and one from the 
United States closely following the Commonwealth Edison Dresden plant. Canada is 
pioneering another pattern financed by the government, and working at Chalk River to 
develop technical knowledge and experience that will give confidence to the utilities. 
The performance of the demonstration reactor (NPD) will tell whether the sought-for 
reliability has been achieved so that utilities can take over. 


Because the CANDU type of reactor is suitable only in large units, AECL is under- 
taking to study another type of reactor proposed by the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany that should have a lower capital cost. This is also a heavy-water-moderated reactor, 
but the heat is taken from the fuel by an organic liquid specially chosen for a high boiling 
point and minimum decomposition by radiation. This is a hybrid design that should 
utilize the Chalk River experience with heavy water and uranium oxide fuel and the 
experience of the organic liquid developed in the United States as a coolant and moderator 
for a nuclear reactor. Development of metals that are suitable for use in such a reactor is 
required and may take a few years to effect. 


A third type of power reactor is also under study: again heavy-water-moderated and 
uranium-oxide-fuelled, but the coolant is normal steam at high pressure. The steam would 
be superheated in the reactor. New materials are required also for this design and their 
development may be lengthy. Such a reactor would have a higher efficiency than the 
CANDU type and would be suitable for large sizes. 


Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


There is an active interest in space science in Canada. This is because research in 
the physics of the upper atmosphere and in nearby space (where the atmosphere merges 
into interplanetary space) has been stimulated for many years by Canada’s unique position 
in relation to the axis of the earth’s magnetic field. This geographic position also signifies 
a certain responsibility for Canadians to carry out research in their own northern areas 
as well as to co-operate with others conducting scientific work in or over Canadian 
territory. 


a Until the advent of space sounding rockets and satellites, activities were confined to 
indirect observations from the ground, but with the development of new techniques and 
the growing capabilities of Canadian science a comprehensive space science program is 


* Prepared by Dr. D. C. Rose of the National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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being developed in Canada. The program is small compared to that of satellite-launching 
countries but it will contribute to the advancement of knowledge made possible by the 
development of space vehicles. Canada’s program consists of the launching in Northern 
Canada of sounding rockets carrying instruments, co-operating with United States groups 
in their extensive program in Canada, assisting in the tracking of satellites, and in the 
design and construction of scientific experiments to be launched in a United States satellite 
sometime in 1961. 

The technological developments necessary to put satellites in orbit or even to launch 
rockets that will penetrate the atmosphere are considerable. The scientific achievements 
in producing these have been great but from the point of view of space science the rocket 
or satellite is nothing more than a vehicle and in fact is usually spoken of as such. It was 
developed for military purposes though it is important to note that several of the vehicles 
used in space science by various countries were designed solely for carrying scientific 
instruments and these vehicles have no practical military application. 


Though there is keen rivalry between the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to get a man into space and this rivalry appears on the surface to be 
political in motivation there are sound scientific reasons for so doing. With a man to 
operate them, scientific instruments become much more versatile, and objectives can be 
changed in flight using judgment that still cannot be built into a machine. No matter 
how complicated a machine is, judgment in programming cannot be built in where the 
features to be judged are not known. 

An example of the advancement of scientific knowledge that can be achieved by 
penetrating the earth’s atmosphere is a study of the radiation that reaches the earth’s 
outer atmosphere from the sun or from outer space. For simplicity, included in the term 
“radiation” are both electromagnetic waves like light and clouds of rapidly moving 
particles such as the nuclei of atoms. The energy of these can be measured in the unit so 
commonly used by physicists known as the electron volt. It is a very small unit requiring 
6.24 x 108 per second to be equivalent to one watt, but the number of particles is some- 
times very high. Using this unit one refers to the energy per quantum of light if electro- 
magnetic in nature, or per single particle if a particle cloud is being considered. The 
realized energy is, of course, the energy per quantum or particle multiplied by a density of 
the quanta or particles. The quantum of light having the highest energy that can penetrate 
the atmosphere is about four electron volts. The energy of the most energetic known 
cosmic ray is about one billion times one billion electron volts (where one billion = 10). 
None of these radiations or particles in this enormous range of energies can penetrate the 
atmosphere without interacting with it in a way that changes the identity of the primary 
radiation. In fact, radiation in the range from four electron volts to about two billion 
electron volts cannot penetrate the atmosphere to sea level at all. This means that the 
atmosphere is completely opaque to all ultra-violet light, X-rays and low energy cosmic 
rays. Until the advent of rockets and satellites the existence of such radiation from the 
sun or sky could only be inferred by indirect measurements on some of the effects they 
produce, such as faint light from the night sky and aurora. 

This is just an example of the advances in pure science that can be made by carrying 
instruments in rockets and satellites. Practical applications in expanding available 
radio frequencies for communication and for improving meteorological forecasting could 
be explained in detail but both are associated with the need for a better knowledge of 
the radiations mentioned above and also the chemical composition and physical state of 
the atmosphere at levels above about 30 miles. 

The earth’s atmosphere gradually merges into the atmosphere of the sun, there being 
no region in the environment where the density of matter is nearly as low as it is believed 
to be in interstellar space. This is so, even though the density of this matter is very much 
lower than the best vacuum that can be produced in the laboratory. 

The solar atmosphere in which the earth moves is quite turbulent and the motion 
and the density are constantly changing. The solar gas is very hot and electrically con- 
ducting. Clouds of solar gas and a flux of energetic particles from space interact with the 
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earth’s magnetic field. It is this interaction that makes space research in Canada so 
important, because the axis of the earth’s magnetic field is tilted with respect to the earth’s 
axis in such a way that the northern region where the magnetic lines of force are nearly 
vertical is in Northern Canada. This interaction with the magnetic field causes the 
ionosphere disturbances that are responsible for blackouts in radio communication as 
well as the well-known aurora. 


Canada’s interest in space research is, therefore, mainly in this region at heights 
from about 30 to 200 miles. This is the region where rockets serve better than satellites 
as the instrument-carrying vehicle. Such interest is by no means new. Studies of the 
ionosphere using the technique of reflected radio waves have been conducted for years, 
and also studies of the aurora both by spectroscopy of the light it emits and by the 
reflection of radio waves from the auroral discharges. Scientific research groups in the 
University of Saskatchewan, the Defence Research Laboratories and the National Research 
Council have made important contributions. 


The importance of direct measurements at high geomagnetic latitudes led the United 
States in 1956 to establish a comprehensive rocket-launching facility at Fort Churchill in 
Manitoba as part of their International Geophysical Year program. This was a purely 
scientific effort even though the operation of the rocket range was by the United States 
Army and it was established at a Canadian Army Base under Canadian Army supervision. 


The United States groups using the range were very generous in making the facilities 
available to Canadian scientists and in treating it as a joint undertaking. The Canadian 
contribution during the IGY, though small compared to the total operations at Churchill, 
was appreciable in that the operation would have been very difficult and much more 
expensive had it not been for the existence of the Army Base and the Defence Research 
Board’s Northern Laboratory. Meteorological assistance was also given by the Depart- 
ment of Transport. During the IGY, scientists of the Canadian Armament Research 
and Development Establishment built experiments in two rockets launched at Churchill 
designed to study certain visible and infrared radiations produced in the upper atmosphere. 


After the close of the IGY (Dec. 31, 1958) a limited program was continued as a 
joint operation. The United States continued to operate the rocket-launching facility 
but several Canadian projects have been undertaken. It was a natural development 
that Canada’s record of research in the ionosphere should lead to suggestions to extend 
measurements using satellites and rockets. The invitation of the American Space Science 
Board of the National Academy led the Defence Research Board’s Telecommunications 
Establishment to suggest an experiment to be carried in a satellite wherein the ionosphere 
was observed from above rather than from below. One common technique on the ground 
is to observe echoes of short radio pulses directed upward and reflected downward from 
the ionosphere. This is known as vertical sounding. The same technique from a satellite 
was suggested but with the radio pulse transmitted from above and reflected upward. 
The project has been called the “Topside Sounder” and the instruments designed and 
built by Canadian scientists will be launched in 1961. 


During 1959 two Aerobee rockets given to Canada by the United States were used for 
Canadian experiments. Experiments designed to measure electron density in the iono- 
sphere and the intensity of low energy cosmic rays were carried out successfully. The 
Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment had been working for 
some time on a solid fuel propellant for large rockets. Their results reached a stage during 
1959 where a propellant test vehicle could be launched at Churchill and four such rockets 
were launched late in 1959. While the development of propellants is obviously a military 
objective this particular investigation can result in the construction of a very good rocket 
for scientific purposes which will carry 150 Ib. of instruments up to nearly 200 miles. 
Experiments planned for 1960 and 1961 will use a rocket of Canadian design and manu- 
facture. 
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The plans for 1960-61 include Canadian university research groups for the first time 
The National Research Council formed an Associate Committee on Space Research in 
1959, which will co-ordinate experiments proposed and carried out by university groups 
and the NRC laboratories. It will make arrangements for supplying the university 
groups with rocket nose cones in which they can build experiments and then have them 
launched at Churchill. 


At the request of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in the United 
States, a satellite tracking station is being built near St. John’s, Nfld. While this is one 
of a world-wide network of tracking stations of United States design and the equipment 
is being supplied by them, it will be operated as a Canadian station. In the early days of 
Soviet satellites a great deal of tracking—visually, photographically and by picking up 
radio signals—was done in Canada. Tracking by visual and photographic means, if well 
organized so that the satellite can be located accurately, is still of considerable value and 
amateur groups who are interested can make important contributions. 


Canada is also taking an active part in international organizations on space research, 
having membership in the Special Committee on Space Research (COSPAR) of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) and in the United Nations Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 


COSPAR being a committee of the International Council of Scientific Unions is 
purely scientific in nature. Membership in it is open to countries having space science 
programs which are recognized by the International Council of Scientific Unions. Inter- 
national Scientific Unions, and special committees thereunder are for the advancement 
of scientific activities and the representation on them is from National Academies or 
National Research Councils rather than from governments. Despite the non-political 
character of COSPAR, political questions arose in its formation. Its original constitution 
called for membership from International Unions and from National Academies in countries 
with space science programs. At the first meeting after an organization meeting, the 
selection of representatives from the International Unions was accidentally such that the 
U.S.8.R. had only one voting member while the U.S. and the U.K. had three or four each. 
The U.S.S.R. delegate objected to such a situation and many members felt he had some 
justification. It took about a year of negotiations to rectify this and a successful meeting 
of COSPAR was held in Nice, France, in January of 1960. A symposium on space science 
was organized in conjunction with the meeting and three papers were presented by 
Canadian scientists. 


The United Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was first formed 
as an ad hoc Committee by the Thirteenth General Assembly. The Committee consisted 
of 18 countries of which Canada was one. Political problems arose there again because 
of Soviet disagreement over membership and five member nations refused to take any part 
in it. Nevertheless the Committee met in 1959 and produced an informative and sub- 
stantive report. Much of the Committee’s work was done by two sub-committees, one 
technical and the other legal, each member country having representation on both. A 
Canadian scientist was elected chairman of the technical committee. The Fourteenth 
General Assembly of the UN accepted the report and formed a new committee of 24 
nations again including Canada. 


In many countries Astronautical Societies have been formed. Some of these require 
professional qualifications and some are for interested amateurs. The groups have an 
international organization known as the International Astronautical Federation. These 
organizations are not government-sponsored but form an important link in public and 
commercial interest in space. There are at least three such groups active in Canada, the 
 Astronautical Society of Canada with headquarters in Montreal, the Canadian Astro- 
nautical Society with headquarters in Toronto and the Astronautical Section of the 
Canadian Aeronautical Institute. 
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Section 4.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the research facilities and activities covered in Sections 1, 2 and 3, Canadian 
research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organizations, universities 
and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established provincial Research Councils 
to stimulate and support research on problems having special provincial significance. 
The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of the Canadian pattern 
of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but practical problems are 
not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 

All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations— 
have an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial research to date has been done 
under government auspices. 

Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which 
a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Although research by industrial concerns has been slow to develop in Canada, govern- 
ment research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the 
production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export 
trade, and secondly because of the more recent interest in the processing of these raw 
materials and the necessity of meeting the needs of national defence. Federal agencies 
involved in research include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and Trade and Commerce; the National Research Council; and 
Crown corporations such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of committees, 
with nation-wide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from these 
national research organizations. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter IX of 
this volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XXVI, specialized work 
in scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific services concerned with Canada’s 
mineral resources conducted by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in 
Chapter XI, investigational work of the Department of Fisheries in Chapter XIII, research 
of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources in Chapter I, the work of the National Research Council at pp. 408-415 and 
atomic research at pp. 415-420. The activities of the other federal agencies engaged in 
research are described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare-—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare supports both intramural and extramural research programs. Within the 
Department, the Food and Drug Directorate, Laboratory of Hygiene, Occupational 
Health Laboratory and various clinical services are engaged in scientific research in their 
respective fields. Special studies and surveys are conducted in social and medical economics 
by the Research Division. The extramural program consists of grants in aid of medical 
research at universities, hospitals and other research institutions from funds under the 
National Health Program. The Public Health Research Grant provides over $500,000 
per annum, with allocations from the Mental Health, General Public Health, Tuberculosis, 
Cancer, Child and Maternal Health and Crippled Children’s Grants making up approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 additional funds. To co-ordinate medical research programs, meetings 
are held by representatives of the National Research Council, Defence Research Board, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, National Cancer Institute and the Research Advisory 
Committee of the Department of National Health and Welfare. These have provided a 
reasonably clear definition of the field of interest of each organization and have minimized 
uneconomical overlapping. 
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Grain Research Laboratory.—Rapid development of grain production in Western 
Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act is administered 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, which reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The Board is responsible for control of the weighing, grading 
and warehousing of Canadian grain. Soon after its establishment, the Board encountered 
problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research Laboratory was established 
at Winnipeg, Man., in 1913. 


The Grain Research Laboratory, with a staff of 55, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year and prepares, annually, certain 
information required by the Board for administering the Canada Grain Act. Fundamental 
research is also undertaken; the program is directed toward increased understanding of 
what constitutes quality in cereal grains and toward improving the methods of assessing 
quality. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


The fact that only a few provincial research organizations exist does not indicate 
lack of interest in research by the provinces. Most provincial governments have university 
laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and 
many individual departments have facilities for research in their particular fields of 
endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial aid to students working 
in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly well covered because of 
its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also intensely interested in 
their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agriculture, forestry, mining 
and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance in 
finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the 
mine and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific 
work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution, and seaweed surveys as well as 
forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and assisted studies on the nutrient cycles 
of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. Its Geo- 
physical Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, 
resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations. The Technical Services Division 
provides free technical information to industries in the province and offers them research 
and development services and facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry and engineering, 
including operational engineering. During the summer of 1959, 75 people were engaged 
in 28 research projects. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council was 
established in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they affect 
the economy of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters as may be 
brought to its attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council”. The 
term ‘physical sciences’ is given a broad interpretation to include biology, geology and 
engineering. Within this field the Council undertakes basic and applied research. 
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Up to the present the Council has functioned mainly by granting funds for approved 
research projects and awarding scholarships at the University of Saskatchewan. It has 
also conducted a technical information service with the assistance of the National Research 
Council. It has recently entered a new phase and, in addition to its former activities, 
employs a full-time staff in a new laboratory building located on the University grounds. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the 
province being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates 
under an Act somewhat similar to that setting up the National Research Council and is 
financed by provincial government appropriations. The present program is directed 
to the application of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural 
resources of the province. Investigations include studies on coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, geological research and surveys, soil surveys, hail studies, irrigation and highway 
research. The Council maintains a gasoline and oil testing laboratory and has a group of 
industrial engineers to provide scientific information to developing industry. The Council 
laboratories, located on the University of Alberta campus, include a $750,000 research 
laboratory and pilot plant provided by the Province of Alberta in 1955. The laboratories 
work in co-operation with the scientific departments of the University and the operations 
of the organization are controlled by a council of ten individuals representative of govern- 
ment, the University and industry. The various research projects are under the immediate 
supervision of advisory committees and the chairmen of these committees form the 
Technical Advisory Committee of the Council, the body responsible for the integration 
and operation of the scientific aspects of the program. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, 
under the sponsorship of the provincial Department of Industrial Development, Trade 
and Commerce, provides a scientific and engineering staff with laboratories on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. The objective is to enable even the smallest firms 
to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the 
most up-to-date scientific and technical knowledge. The Council provides three classes 
of service: a free information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; 
assistance to specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing 
knowledge; and, at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the 
industrial development of the province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1928, is a non-profit applied-research organization financed initially by an endow- 
ment fund composed of subscriptions from manufacturers, corporations, private individuals, 
and a grant from the provincial government. Most of its current income is derived from 
contract research and annual provincial government grants. The Foundation carries on 
research to assist agriculture and industry in developing the natural resources of the 
province. A study has been made of the physiography and climate of southern Ontario 
and also of the parasites found in wildlife in this province. Many investigations have 
been undertaken in the industrial field and the Foundation is well equipped to work in 
engineering and metallurgy, physics, textiles, chemistry and biochemistry. ‘The services 
of the Foundation are at the disposal of industry on a fee basis, and consultative services, 
testing, short-term studies and long-term investigations have been undertaken for hundreds 
of firms. The work has resulted in better products and in more efficient processing. The 
Foundation administers a grant from the provincial government to support postgraduate 
scholarships and scientific research in the universities of Ontario. It provides an informa- 
tion service for industry, which is supported by the Ontario Department of Planning and 
Development and the National Research Council. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division 
of Ontario Hydro, with a staff of 300, provides testing, investigation and research services . 
for all phases of the utility’s engineering design, construction work, and system operation 
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and maintenance. The Division maintains close liaison with other research organizations 
and power utilities, and staff members participate in the committee work of major technical 
societies and standardizing associations. 


Electrical investigations pertain to methods of generating, transmitting, distributing 
and utilizing power, and to improvement in equipment for these purposes. Among the 
topics studied are transmission at extra-high voltage; problems of electrical insulation; 
system operation and control, and system protection against lightning; communications 
and telemetering; illumination; and power metering. Attention is given to the performance 
and efficiency of power equipment, to improved measuring techniques, and to means of 
minimizing the hazards of electric shock. 


Among the structural and mechanical topics studied are the following: soil mechanics 
as related to foundations, roads and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of 
structural components and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; 
the mechanical performance and safety features of equipment and various types of 
machines; metals and metallurgy; welding materials, techniques and applications; atmos- 
pheric and underground corrosion of metals; stresses in materials and structures; noise 
and vibration conditions; and a variety of problems associated with the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, 
and the production, placement and quality control of all concrete used. 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such subjects 
as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, brush and weed control, 
lubrication, liquid electrical insulants, water treatment, thermal insulation, and corrosion 
prevention. 


Other studies contributory and supplementary to the main branches of work are 
carried on in the fields of physics, biology, petrology and mathematics. Operations 
research studies are used in determining optimum policies and procedures in vehicle replace- 
ment, inventory control, reserve transformer capacity and economical power dispatch. 


Subsection 3.—Medical Research 


Medical Research Facilities.*—Support for medical research is provided by the 
federal and provincial governments, by private foundations or corporations, by voluntary 
agencies which raise money by public subscription, and by universities and hospitals. 
From these sources there are available (a) research fellowships for training, (6) grants-in- 
aid for assistance in problems of a fundamental or clinical nature, (c) salaries for trained 
personnel, and (d) the necessary capital and running expenses for investigations which 
are of particular interest to governments, hospitals or pharmaceutical houses. 


The Departments of National Health and Welfare and National Defence maintain 
establishments in which research is done in well-equipped laboratories with highly trained 
personnel. The Department of Veterans Affairs encourages its staff to do research in 
its own hospitals; much of this concerns chronic illness, such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, 
metabolic and nutritional derangements (see pp. 332-334). 


Most of the fundamental medical problems are studied in medical schools through 
the system of grants-in-aid. Funds from the Federal Treasury are provided through the 
National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The National Research Council supports mainly research in the 
basic medical sciences—anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, 
pathology, and experimental surgery—but approximately one-quarter of its grants are 
for clinical investigations. The Defence Research Board makes grants for studies partic- 
ularly related to problems of defence, such as shock, the preservation of blood and the 
use of blood substitutes, the effects of low temperatures, etc. The Department of National 
Health and Welfare provides funds for research, available on the recommendation of 


bi * Prepared by Dr. J. Auer, Assistant Director, Division of Medical Research, National Research Council, 
awa. 
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provincial departments of health, in the following fields: public health research, tuber- 
culosis control, child and maternal health, mental health, and general public health. It 
also gives assistance to the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society (which obtains 
other support by public subscription) and to the Ontario Heart Foundation (which derives 
its other resources from the Ontario Provincial Government). In addition the Department 
of National Health and Welfare makes available to the provinces cancer grants, out of 
which the provinces may supplement the funds for research which the National Cancer 
Institute receives from the Canadian Cancer Society. Thus the Department of National 
Health and Welfare is the Canadian agency that gives the greatest support to extramural 
research in medicine; its interest is primarily in those problems that have a direct bearing 
on the health of the nation rather than in fundamental research. 

Universities receive funds for research also from provincial branches of the Canadian 
Cancer Society and from such government foundations as the Ontario Cancer Treatment 
and Research Foundation and the Alcoholism Research Foundation, from fraternal soci- 
eties and clubs such as the Rotary Club, from the J. P. Bickell Foundation, the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation, the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of Canada, the Banting Research Foundation, the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, pharmaceutical companies, etc. At several universities, individual investigators 
also receive grants in aid of research from various granting bodies in the United States 
of America. 


With help from these diverse sources, active research programs are in progress in 
every one of the twelve Canadian medical schools. In certain of these there are special 
departments devoted to research, e.g., the Departments of Medical Research at the 
University of Toronto and at the University of Western Ontario, and the Department 
of Investigative Medicine at McGill University; these departments contain graduate 
students who work to higher degrees. With few exceptions, departments designed for 
undergraduate instruction are active in research; a majority provide graduate instruction 
as well, in which the students are maintained on research fellowships or grants. 


Notable contributions to medical knowledge are made every year by Canadian 
scientists, but space permits the mention of only a few fields: studies on epilepsy at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; functions and interrelations of areas in the brain and 
brain stem and studies in neurophysiology and neurochemistry at McGill University, 
the University of Montreal, the University of Ottawa, the University of Western Ontario 
and Laval University; endocrine and metabolic studies at McGill University and the 
Universities of Montreal, Toronto, Western Ontario, British Columbia and Manitoba; 
anticoagulants at the University of Saskatchewan; atherosclerosis and hypertension at 
McGill and Queen’s Universities and the Universities of Western Ontario, Toronto and 
British Columbia; hypothermia at the University of Toronto; surgery of heart and blood- 
vessels at McGill University and the Universities of Toronto and Montreal, and the 
Montreal Institute of Cardiology; tuberculosis at Dalhousie University, the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, and the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, Toronto; 
mental health studies at the Nova Scotia Department of Health, the Allan Memorial 
Institute at McGill University, the University of Toronto, Regina General Hospital and 
the University of British Columbia; virology, including poliomyelitis, at the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, and the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories; bacteriology, immunity and hypersensitivity at McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, Queen’s University, the University of Western 
Ontario and the University of Toronto; cancer in all the medical schools. 


Connaught Medical Research Laboratories.—The Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, were established for the advancement of preventive 
medicine and public health through research and through the preparation of biological 
and other products essential in prevention or treatment of certain diseases. The Labora- 
tories render a medical public service to all the provinces of Canada and, to an extent, 


to countries abroad. This service was initiated when the preparation of diphtheria anti- 
toxin was undertaken in the Department of Hygiene at the University in an effort to reduce 
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the death toll from diphtheria in Canada. At the same time, the Department initiated 
investigations into this and other diseases. Since then, research activities have constantly 
expanded and today more than 70 studies are being conducted in the Laboratories. 

The research program of the Laboratories concerns the broad field of preventive 
medicine. By including the study of certain animal diseases, particularly those which 
are transmissible to man, and through preparation of related products, the Laboratories 
are serving both the medical and veterinary professions. 

The research projects are extensive and include studies of bacterial and virus diseases, 
investigations in immunology, epidemiology, physiology, biochemistry, and in other fields 
related to preventive medicine. These undertakings are maintained in part through the 
distribution of products, the furnishing of which constitutes an important public health 
service. Also important to the advancement of public health is the assistance rendered by 
the Laboratories in the postgraduate teaching of medical officers of health, nurses, dentists, 
veterinarians, and other professional personnel. From the inception of the Laboratories 
in 1914, members of the staff have been closely associated with postgraduate teaching in 
public health. In 1924, through the beneficence of the Rockefeller Foundation and with 
the co-operation of the government of the Province of Ontario, the School of Hygiene 
was established. This provided greatly enlarged teaching facilities and also extended 
the participation of the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories in the work of training 
public health leaders. 

On the University campus the College Division of the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories and the School of Hygiene share one building, permitting of joint use of 
research and laboratory facilities of the two institutions, and promoting a close and mutu- 
ally advantageous relationship. Here also the production of insulin and other glandular 
products is undertaken. On Spadina Crescent in Toronto, the Spadina Division of the 
Laboratories provides accommodation for much important work including the production 
of penicillin and research in the field of antibiotics. Additional facilities are provided 
near Toronto at the Dufferin Division and include a 145-acre farm property with modern 
laboratory buildings and quarters for animals. 


Through the organization of the Western Division in the University of British Co- 
lumbia, the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories have shared in the development 
of an important program of research in preventive medicine on the Pacific Coast. 

Thus for over forty years the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, with the co-op- 
eration of the medical profession and the official public health authorities, have contributed 
in steadily increasing measure to the advancement of research and public health in Canada. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation supports 
the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto 
and aids medical research throughout Canada by making grants-in-aid to those who 
submit problems of sufficient medical interest to the Board of Trustees. The Board 
meets and makes grants usually three times a year, around June 1, Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. 
Five members of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Board of Governors of the 
University of Toronto and the Alumni Association of the University of Toronto, and these 
five members appoint two other Trustees, then the seven members appoint an eighth 
Trustee. The address of the Honorary Secretary-Treasurers is 500 Sherbourne Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


Subsection 4.—University Research 


Although there is considerable diversity of purpose in the aims of Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges, they may be generally described as (1) the diffusion of knowledge through 
some teaching, extension and evening classes, and written reports; (2) the preservation 
of knowledge with some reorganization from time to time; and (3) the extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge essentially through research. 

There are, of necessity, differences in emphasis in carrying out these aims. The 
undergraduate courses are designed to provide broad basic understanding in a variety 
of subject fields, to be followed by a more extensive and intensive application in one or 
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two of them. Graduate schools provide for a broader and deeper penetration and under- 
standing in one field, supplemented perhaps with more general knowledge in related 
fields. Seminars, directed study, and individual research usually form a considerable 
part of advanced study. Most of these courses provide for practice in the research methods 
of the discipline—whether through experiment, questionnaire, logic or statistics—in 
order to prepare students capable of adding to present knowledge. This applies to the 
closely knit professional fields as well as to the more general branches. 


For many years research in the universities was directed towards obtaining knowledge 
for its own sake and was considered pure research. Later it was recognized that the 
conclusions of such research provided the basic information for applied science and before 
long the universities, because of their unique position in having trained specialists and 
equipment, were involved in both basic and applied research. During World War II 
they were encouraged to undertake emergency and other contractual research and since 
then the trend towards broadening the field of research, increasing the capacity of uni- 
versities to educate advanced students, and procuring large-scale costly equipment has 
shown rapid advance. This has created new problems but has provided even greater 
opportunities for undertaking sizable projects which could not have been attempted 
otherwise and has thereby tended to knit the university into the very warp of industry. 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: projects 
undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to meet require- 
ments for an advanced degree; research undertaken by the professor, which may be of a 
more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-operatively 
on a faculty or interfaculty basis in university laboratories or in such specialized institu- 
tions connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of micro- 
biology and hygiene, science service laboratories and faculties of agriculture. 


Some idea of the increase in research undertaken by Canadian universities may be 
obtained from a comparison of the situation in 1919 with that in 1959. In the former year, 
two universities—Toronto and McGill—offered graduate courses beyond the master’s 
degree and graduated 11 students; in 1959 Ontario had four, Quebec three and six other 
provinces each had one major university with graduate courses leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. They conferred 284 doctorates in course, distributed by fields as follows: bio- 
logical sciences, including medical and agricultural sciences, 64; engineering and applied 
science, 19; humanities, 61; physical sciences, 101; and social sciences, 39. Subject matter 
covered in these courses and other research conducted by university professors and 
reported in professional journals is encyclopaedic and reflects specialization and variety. 
Outstanding research in particular fields has become associated with various universities, 
for example: nuclear research and geophysics in McGill, Queen’s, McMaster and Saskat- 
chewan; medical research in such institutions as the Connaught Laboratories and the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; agricultural research in the western universities; and 
fisheries research in British Columbia. 


Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from four sources: 
agencies and departments of the Federal Government including the National Research 
Council and Defence Research Board which provide grants for approved and contracted 
government-sponsored research; industry which supports both basic and applied research; 
private foundations which provide grants for approved research, sometimes in selected 
fields; and provincial governments. 


Subsection 5.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. In the past, industry in 
general was largely unaware of the value of research to its own development and to that 
of the country, partly because many Canadian companies were subsidiaries of companies 
in the United Kingdom and the United States and partly because small companies found 
it impossible to finance their own research. The problem was accentuated by the vast 
size of the country, the absence of concentration of similar industries and the proximity 
to the relatively large research facilities of the United States. 
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However, the emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its entrance 
into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation-wide 
industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of competition 
from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments 
research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess competent research organiza- 
tions. The fields covered by some of these industries are outlined in the 1956 Year Book 
at pp. 386-389. The research work of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, an 
independent corporation combining efforts of government, university and industry in the 
expanding field of pulp and paper research, is described in the Forestry Chapter of this 
volume. 


Industrial Research-Development Expenditures.—In 1958 a survey was con- 
ducted by the DBS which attempted to measure the extent of the research program 
undertaken in the preceding year by industrial firms in Canada and to obtain an indication 
of its direction. A similar survey will be taken in 1960 covering research expenditures in 
1959, the results of which will be carried in the 1961 Year Book. In the meantime, sum- 
mary data from the 1958 survey are repeated here, as being the latest information available 
on the subject. 


Some 2,800 of the larger industrial firms in the country participated in the 1958 
survey and the data secured included both direct expenditures and cost of purchasing 
research-development results from affiliates or other companies or organizations located 
in Canada and in foreign countries. Data were also obtained on the principal fields in 
which the research was carried out and on the number of research personnel employed. 
The magnitude of the research-development costs in 1957 and the increase planned for 
1958 give an indication of the size of the program and the direction in which business is 
searching for new products, for new and more efficient processes and for improvements 
to existing products and techniques. 


The research-development program was reported by industry as totalling $149,000,000 
in 1957 and was estimated at close to $161,000,000 in 1958. Of the total expenditure in 
1957, the major part—amounting to $125,000,000—was conducted within the companies 
reporting, an additional $20,000,000 was spent for research-development done outside 
Canada, mainly in the United States, and the remaining $4,000,000 was spent for research 
done by other companies or organizations in Canada. 


1.— Research-Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1957 with Estimates for 1958 


Estimated 
Research 
: : Research Increase or 
Industry Exp ope: Expenditures Decrease 
1958 
$ $ p.c. 

MMO OUATE VINE ANC. OL WEIS is s\-ccisis a(siel si e-eieie's 0 S.0< vis ois vos viese isie ses « 6,279, 487 5, 260,671 —16.23 

Manufacturing— | 
Rie RIGEATI CeO OVOCE OCR a repran ilar sereia ois tasers oc sieteleieveiorn'e aves ae a otnreys seks late 1,883, 122 1,976,940 4.98 
WS ELEDTOGUCES Farts Panels cets Gach c ideas es bckusletapaiserden tes oleerer eters 2 4,307,531 4,459,720 3.59 
Mert CEO CUIGUS sna fic criete vies ice are Cain ore si oisye o1cus ct spshonsicyeiole(s) che cia. e jess 1, 482, 206 1, 465, 550 —1.12 
Waa COT OCLUCLS Seats Aas chee are rae «Whee Wiener es brea an hie ofl etorsiord e shere a/b: « 148, 163 152,300 : 2.79 
eer ETE LOCC HS aac te a aie iickcusiel cuted e shareln stv ere uke nsie dates ler yisias: oleceualougjonsags 6, 213, 362 6,536,718 5.20 
MMT EAUGUS TOC le DLOCUCUS Enos ssc rce ed ries incion siete sieleiare 6) olese srolersie te 4,340,043 4,835,265 11.41 
HiemaporbaviOn GduUIpIMentiana. aciarice cisle nieces « fae setleiiels olelsleha wale + slele 72,918, 827 77,992,404 6.96 
GHC RLOUSTIN Ctali PTO GUCtSs acccciejceiess oo dncuiseies aacmeges soci 5,793,109 7,110,580 A) 
Plecumca lapparatus ANG (SUPDILCS css .e ele 2's vest aveteve ete Sera reveieiete ste oral 15,348, 440 15,948, 267 3.91 
Rronemotallic mineral ProdUCtS.essine a+ acres ete oasis ey cawiris late. si= > 590) WE LAleye (7k 1,817,889 6.08 
Huonucts or petroleum and Coal. .cige. «scl ci» seiiacs ce ve clst ie Se «4 defe 7,488,518 9,624,000 28,52 
“CVOESERICDD I! TOR TCC Se Ss OSI Gece Ce aA nOO CO eA CeO ao Onmer ce canes 12,428, 448 14, 247, 164 14.63 
PEA CRIPAN NI CUUILINIG Peet, wi, ees Sea es eee ee eae ele bis we sletine ane oree 1,808,351 2,349, 419 29.92 
Transportation, storage, communication and public utility operations. 8,898, 800 4,171,300 6.99 
RMAC ER SHETYAHIILACEIEIN ES? Sate e siete «stat okel dieieee wei: sces eka PSD Ne ts nike oe Bauels 3,091, 896 3,051,372 —1.31 
BOL AIS eee re were Sek Sa hs Gad Seas ac aeaeeened 149,144,079 160,999,559 7.95 

1 Includes tobacco and tobacco products, leather products and miscellaneous manufacturing. 2 Includes 


construction, health services, engineering and scientific services and trade associations. 
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The following estimates of research-development in the various fields of activity in 
1957 show that mechanical, electrical and “other” (mainly aeronautical) engineering, 
chemistry and metallurgy together accounted for almost 80 p.c. of the total. Expenditures 
in all engineering fields combined accounted for almost 65 p.c. of the total. Every industry 
reported some activity in mechanical engineering and at least one other phase of engineering 
research and also in the chemical research field. 


2.—Research-Development Expenditures, by Field of Research, 1957 


Field of Research Amount Field of Research Amount 
$ $ 
@hemicaliencineering wissen sone ees 10,078,282 || Geology, geophysics and other earth rare: 
Givalengincerin gan cs ntae oot aio E ois eke ons 935,371 SCIENCES... 6. e eee eee cece eee eee ,021, 
lechuicalvenginceriaescsae ccna cee 22,300,993 Metallurgy. ...........0eeeeeeeeeee eens 12,879, 038 
; ; s Medicines sosen aiken ver ao oe ee 2,473,357 
Mechanical engineering..................- 39, 843, 632 : 
> AOTICULOUTCmasitud cette tant ee ease 421,383 
Other ENGINEECTING...ceceveceeesseressesee 23,488,084 Others £2. Mea A ee, eee 4, 688, 988 
GHEMISUBYE mateaece amici s ciate too sie renlenae 20,328, 760 
IPD YSICS ee Meme ee ese aa cle tcicrcs ment We 10,1384, 656 
Total.nicerccospsinlaeeee 149,144,079 


Arrangement of industrial-research expenditures by size group based on annual sales 
of research-active firms shows that the larger firms with annual sales in excess of $50,000,000 
accounted for the major part of the expenditures, although this size group included only 
12 p.c. of the firms maintaining research establishments. 


3.—Research-Development Expenditures, by Size Group, 1957 


Q Research- Percentage 
Size Group! Firms Development fe) 
Cost Total 
No. $ 

$50°0005000"Or OVER 3. ees cee Se ee Reser Poe seb e hte 57 108,116,078 72.49 
$1.0,000;000-662949-999 OOO he eee eee eet sas chete, an ao mle Late apaiac eeeNL os 131 22,028, 562 ali 
Se OOO 000 Gob9 9992999 sec maraete oc creo crete the, nist eth ct teteverse eoerousers ebeva emer ae cre 221 14,774, 187 9.91 
Und ere) 2000000 ereas Sheree croc eee aero ee ate ca udistste. saevars aa eee cate 46 4,225,252 2.83 
Totals: Fos Wa eee see. Re ee ee cea 455 149,144,079 100.00 


1 Based on annual sales value in 1957. 


During 1957 the equivalent of 4,448 professionally trained scientists were employed 
on research-development projects. The three top industrial groups, in terms of numbers 
of professionally trained employees, were transportation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and supplies and chemical products, which together accounted for almost 63 p.c. of the 
total professional employment in the research field. 


Classification of the professional scientists by field and degree of training reveals 
that for all types of engineers engaged in research there is a greater predominance of 
professional employees with bachelor degrees. On the other hand, medical scientists, 
geologists, geophysicists or other earth scientists, chemists, administrators, physicists 
and agricultural scientists have a greater percentage of the professional employees engaged 


in research work with doctorate or master degrees than in the engineering field or in the 
over-all pattern. 
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In addition the reporting companies employed the equivalent of 7,263 supporting 
personnel on research-development work, of whom 3,737 were research-development 
technicians, 802 were skilled craftsmen and 2,724 were other supporting personnel. The 
average ratio of supporting personnel to professional scientists or engineers for firms 
conducting research-development was about six to one. 


4.—Professiona! Research-Development Scientists Employed, classified by Field 
and Level of Training, 1957 


Level of Training 


Field of Training SS Total 
Bachelor Master Doctorate 
No No. No No 
(7S Sy PALRET eCSTR YES TAYE) TEI al ee ae a es eS ee 399 53 51 503 
RCAC TIOUTCOLS At hatin as Son is. ae cht cteeen es uiahs he's coc aw wrarv erin 40 4 3 47 
pen ICALCHOINCEI Qe yea. ois oe aictae, Pee LS Me ees Heiaialele 5 771 72 7183 856 
MEP ONANTCA NEN SINCOLBS ¢ das. 6 a1 eisai 1s telels deol eee ais HRI 8 Cs easels 886 25 15 926 
PRM ECTIOARGOTS Aner te.. mio hits ore sats ts POSSI TE eee Role ead 310 41 16 367 
RO MNEMT ANTS US OY Ty oo Pee ete es eesti ws a seoeo ce RtChte ope «Re Fuat vic Ne esl cat abtedeayerd & 500 122 255 877 
EU SICISiS reece te Ter meee ee. Wy are ree hrs de ce ats 105 35 45 185 
Geologists, geophysicists and other earth scientists:........... 10 11 10 31 
POMESR A LATED Gai AP cd Ste Chee Seo winitovee isco ereinte a tlbsmniiers akon Sieewtoen 177 ily aD, 216 
TIERRA GA CLA TES re fcc Sere Rlatiese inte or oat aielessios AieS OR Sele oye ee 8 42 6 4 BZ 
PAE RP SCION GISUS Mes aes ici ata te lois asscelo iit abnterans austere ee cade ereresis ¢ 22 17 103 142 
PMTCT SCLENLISUSE cs ciclce ee btn rhink sw eee cere ak wnat eereke anes 18 2 6 26 
Administrators (of research-development)...........0.-cee0e: 67 16 34 ala ly/ 
Bune lane edvan GOL bers: ).cesak, teers 6 cals e the bale codec ae ees es 86 8 9 103 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture in Canada, though no longer supreme among the primary industries, is 
of major importance to the economy of the country as a whole and is still basic to many 
areas. The area of occupied farmland of 271,756 sq. miles (1956) amounts to only 11.6 p.c. 
of the total area of the provinces and has shown little increase during the past two decades, 
but cultivation in this static area has become greatly intensified, producing most of the 
food products required by a rapidly increasing population and providing surpluses of 
wheat and other grains, wheat flour, livestock, fruits and vegetables and of many prepared 
and manufactured agricultural products for world markets. The agricultural economy 
has been undergoing continual change ever since the pioneer farmer first began to produce 
more than his requirements and to desire products other than those produced on his own 
land, but that change has now become extremely marked. The evolution in farming 
practice under the impact of technological and scientific advances, its commercialization 
and the development of its greater interdependence on other branches of the economy are 
outlined in the following special article. Other articles that have appeared in previous 
Year Books dealing with the historical development of agriculture and with significant 
features of that progress are listed in Chapter X XVII under the heading “Special Material 
Published in Former Editions of the Year Book’’. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE* 


Twenty years ago a worker in Canadian agriculture supplied, on the average, enough 
food for himself and nine other persons. Now he produces enough for himself and twenty- 
two other persons. This typifies what has commonly become known as the “aericultural 
revolution”. So rapidly is the farming industry changing that in the future it may be 
possible to look back and find that agriculture was transformed as radically by this 
revolution as the industrial world was transformed by the industrial revolution of the 
late eighteenth century. 


* Prepared by H. H. Hannam, President and Managing Director, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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For many decades after Louis Hébert, the first white farmer, began the cu!tivation 
of land on what is now the site of the Cathedral of Quebec in Quebec City in the early 
seventeenth century, farming in Canada developed very slowly. In the early days sub- 
sistence farming was practised which means production only for the use of the farmer 
and his family. As the population gradually increased with the arrival of new settlers, 
products other than food and clothing were needed by farm families and small industries 
other than agriculture became established. ‘These non-farmers needed the products of 
the farms and commercial agriculture involving the sale of agricultural commodities 
began to replace subsistence farming. Gradually the area devoted to agriculture expanded 
as land in Eastern Canada was cleared of trees and then more rapidly as settlers moved 
into the mid-west and began to plough the virgin prairie lands. The decades passed into 
history and Canada became known to the world as a great agricultural country when 
wheat from the western plains became the country’s first great export staple and other 
farm products found their way to importing countries in need of them. 


The First World War brought intensified demands for food at home and abroad, 
prices of farm products rose and farm income increased. Farmers called for more labour- 
saving machinery and equipment, more fertilizers and insecticides and more productive 
seeds and plants. Canadian agricultural production took a long step forward as new 
land came under cultivation and farmers increased in number, and the list of countries 
buying Canadian farm products became longer. However, it was after the start of the 
Second World War when the North American Continent was faced with the responsibility 
of providing greatly increased quantities of food and when farm prices began to rise that 
a virtual revolution started in agriculture in Canada and in the United States. The 
war ended but the agricultural revolution gained momentum. Resistance to change had 
been forgotten and the discoveries of farm scientists and engineers were recognized and 
adopted by increasing numbers of agricultural producers. 


The most revealing aspects of this agricultural revolution include the recent decline 
in the number of farms and in the number of farm workers, the increase in the average 
size of farms, the changes in the kinds of power used by farmers to produce crops and 
animal products, the development of specialization and commercialization in agricultural 
production, the increase in capital invested in farm machinery and equipment, and the 
larger purchases of fertilizers. The remarkable increase in the production per man hour 
spent on agricultural enterprises, the increase in yields of crops, in milk per cow and eggs 
per hen are further evidences of the technical revolution in agriculture. 


Farms.—The number of persons living on farms in Canada (according to census 
figures) increased each decade from 1900 to 1941, though not in proportion to the increase 
in the population as a whole. However, from 1941 to 1956 the farm population decreased 
from 3,153,500 or about 27 p.c. of the total population of Canada, to 2,746,800 or 17 p.c. 
of the total. During those years, the area in farms remained practically unchanged, 
their number declined from 732,832 to 575,015 but their average size increased from 
236.8 acres to 302.5 acres. Almost all the farms in Canada are still family farms, 
mechanically operated with little hired help. 


There are only about 60 p.c. as many workers in agriculture today as there were a 
decade ago. During the same period the number of farm operators declined about 30 p.c. 


Farm Power.—The demands of the war years for greater quantities of food that had 
to be produced with limited manpower was perhaps the greatest incentive for the utiliza- 
tion of machinery on farms. The farmer’s first venture toward mechanization was the 
purchase of a tractor but that was only the beginning. When a farmer buys a tractor he 
must also purchase machinery of various kinds if his tractor is to be used efficiently. 
This new machinery usually includes wider ploughs to turn over more land per day and 
other larger machinery for preparing the seed beds for farm crops, for weed control and 
for harvesting. In the years from 1941 to 1956 the number of tractors on farms increased 
from 152,607 to 388,816 and in the same years the number of horses on farms declined 
from 2,788,795 to 784,018. On the great western plains it was no longer profitable nor 
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indeed possible to follow the old method of harvesting and the number of farms using 
grain combines increased from 18,303 in 1941 to 130,384 in 1956. These larger machines 
cut down the amount of human labour needed and the time required to do many operations 
and made it possible to cultivate larger acreages of crops. 

Farms with gasoline engines increased by about 20 p.c., and farms with motor trucks 
increased more than 250 p.c. from 1941 to 1956. At the same time electric power lines 
were being rapidly extended across the farm lands, particularly in more recent years— 
in the period 1951 to 1956 the number of farms with electricity increased from 319,383 
to 422,604. 


Such sources of power have contributed greatly to the reduction in the time required 
by producers of agricultural commodities to carry on many kinds of work related to their 
farming enterprises. Only those who have lived on farms can appreciate what the availa- 
bility of electricity has meant to life on the farm, not only from the production standpoint 
but in comforts and living conveniences. The farm house now has all the amenities of 
the city home. 


Capitalization and Production per Man.—The trend toward larger farms and the 
use of labour-saving machines has meant a higher capitalization per farm. Compared 
with twenty years ago the amount of land under cultivation per farm worker has increased 
67 p.c., the livestock population per farm worker has increased 93 p.c. and the volume of 
power and machinery 213 p.c. Thus, the total of these three forms of capital per farm 
worker is now almost twice as high as it was twenty years ago. Fertilizers and lime con- 
stitute another item of greatly increased expenditure for the farmer. Such outlay was 
75 p.c. higher in 1959 than in 1950. 


The increase in productivity per man in recent years has been greater in agriculture 
than in any other Canadian industry, having risen 48 p.c. from 1946 to 1957. In manu- 
facturing the increase was about 40 p.c., in transportation about 34 p.c., in mining about 
31 p.c. and in trade only about 7 p.c. 


Specialization.—Specialization is becoming more and more a feature of present-day 
agriculture. Although the farmers on the Canadian prairies have been practising speciali- 
zation in their wheat economy for a half-century, there has been a growing tendency 
elsewhere for the individual farmer to give up mixed farming and to specialize in fewer 
enterprises. This development has in some instances been dictated by climate, soil and 
distance from markets, but in others it has been prompted by the necessity for reducing 
unit costs and by the desire to concentrate on scientific production in one field. With 
the added revenue from large-scale quality production, whether in such specialties as 
potatoes, poultry, fruits, vegetables, sugar beets or tobacco, the farmer hopes to be able 
to cover his higher operating costs and capital investment and emerge with a satisfactory 
net farm income. 


There are many examples of the trend toward specialization of agricultural enterprises 
which have resulted in substantial increases in production. For instance, the number of 
apple trees on Canadian farms declined from 8,500,000 to 5,400,000 in the years from 1941 
to 1956. The days when most farms in the eastern provinces had a few apple trees have 
passed and apple growing has, to a major extent, become an enterprise in specialized 
apple-growing areas. Higher yields of apples per tree has been one of the results—in 
Ontario, for example the production of apples per acre rose from 107.1 bu. in 1951 to 
122.8 bu. in 1956. 


The number of farms in Canada producing potatoes declined from 1951 to 1956 by 
nearly 64,000 to about 302,200. However, during the decade from 1948 to 1957, average 
yields per acre increased in British Columbia from 208 bu. to 275 bu., in Ontario from 133 
to 185 bu., in New Brunswick from 237 to 330 bu., and in Prince Edward Island from 225 
to 250 bu. 

The number of farms in Canada keeping poultry of all ages (except turkeys, geese 
and ducks) declined from 427,317 in 1951 to 366,869 in 1956, but during that period cash 
income from poultry meat increased from about $133,000,000 to $165,000,000. Eggs 
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produced per laying hen also increased substantially; in Ontario and Quebec, for example, 
the increase was about 23 eggs or nearly 15 p.c. Egg production is rapidly becoming a 
large-scale commercial business. Small farm flocks are being replaced by large commercial 
production, one plant with mechanical feeding, watering and cleaning equipment raising 
thousands of layers. The aim in these large-scale operations is low-cost production of a 
large quantity of high-quality eggs. 


In dairying, too, specialization has become prevalent. The pounds of milk produced 
per cow has risen from 3,935 in 1937 to 4,792 in 1947 and to 5,499 in 1957, and the number 
of cows per farm has increased considerably. Producers specializing in beef are watching 
for and accepting the results of new techniques in breeding and in feeding, which includes 
improved methods of pasture management. Yields per acre of field crops are also increasing 
as a result of better cultural methods and more productive seeds and plants. 


Contract Farming.—Of the many adjustments associated with the technical 
revolution in agriculture one of the most widely discussed is contract farming, or ‘vertical 
integration”. There are many examples of this type of development in industry, and 
though much publicity is now being given to contract farming it is by no means a new 
development. The growing and marketing of sugar beets, of canning crops, and of certain 
kinds of seeds under contract has been under way for many years. Fluid milk and beef 
feeding contracts also go back a long way. What is being hailed as the new development 
of vertical integration, with varying degrees of approval and alarm, is the invasion of 
contracting into fields where the growers have traditionally made independent production 
and marketing decisions, yet where certain kinds of contracts are now removing all manage- 
ment decisions from the control of the producer and making him dependent upon the 
eredit and the market outlets of the trade. 


In no industry has vertical integration become so extensively established as in the 
production of broilers. About 90 p.c. or more of the broiler output in Canada is produced 
under contracts of one kind or another. These contracts may be agreements between 
producers and processors for the delivery of broilers at a given time and at a certain price. 
Another kind of contract may be an arrangement whereby feed dealers advance credit 
to producers for the purchase of chicks and feed, the farmer making his own marketing 
arrangements. Contracts may include the type where a feed manufacturer or a processor 
furnishes chicks and feed to the grower, leases his buildings and equipment, supervises 
his management and pays him wages for his labour. There are also other arrangements 
under which the grower shares his profit in return for credit and risk sharing. 


Contracts have greatly contributed to the rapid adoption of more efficient practices 
in the production of poultry meat and have made it available in vastly increased quantities 
at lower prices to Canadian consumers. In the past ten years since contract farming has 
been applied to the broiler industry, Canadian production of this commodity has risen 
to 60,000,000 birds a year. In this specialized industry considerable capital investment 
is necessary which can be justified only if the operation is on a fairly large scale. In one 
enterprise there may be as many as 40,000 to 80,000 birds at a time, with four crops 
produced in one year. 


Some features of contract farming have been extended to the production and marketing 
of other agricultural commodities in recent years, such as hogs, turkeys and eggs. 


Canada’s Food Needs and Farmer Problems.—The national economy of Canada 
and its population have made remarkable strides upward in recent years. Gross national 
production has increased from $16,300,000,000 in 1949 to about $34,500,000,000 in 1959 
and the population in the same years has risen from 13,500,000 to 17,650,000 persons. 
The adoption by farmers of new and improved techniques has made it possible for them 
to provide adequate supplies to satisfy the increased and changing food requirements of 
the population. With higher purchasing power and a greater appreciation of the need for 
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more nutritional diet, the Canadian people are eating more per person of the higher priced 
foods such as fruits and vegetables, meat and eggs and are drinking more milk than they 
did ten years ago. 


While the costs of marketing food between the farmer and the consumer rose 84 p.c. 
from 1949 to 1958 and food prices rose considerably in that time, non-farm incomes have 
gone up faster. In fact, these incomes have more than tripled in the past twenty years. 
Canadians on the average spent only 22.8 p.c. of their 1958 incomes on food compared 
with 24.4 p.c. in 1949. A week’s disposable income in 1958 (for workers in manufacturing 
industries) would buy 4.1 baskets of food whereas the same week’s income in pre-war 
years (1935-39) would buy only 2.6 baskets of the same foods. Their incomes in 1958 
would buy 58 p.c. more food. As a consequence of the increases in the marketing costs 
of twenty representative foods, Canadian farmers now receive only about 44 cents out of 
each dollar spent for food by Canadian consumers; in 1951 the farmers’ share was 58 cents. 


While there have been remarkable advances in the over-all production of agricultural 
products there are still many farmers with small businesses and low incomes. About 
40 p.c. of the farms produce 80 p.c. of the total value of farm production. The problems 
of the low-income farmers are now receiving much attention by governments and other 
groups. Part-time farming where the operator obtains most of his income from a non- 
farm occupation is growing rapidly. More and more families are moving from cities to 
live in rural areas. Good highways make it possible for the head of the family to drive 
many miles to town or city employment and in some rural areas there are more non-farm 
people than farmers. 


Besides meeting the domestic food needs of the growing population, Canadian farmers 
are providing commodities for an increased export trade but, despite these favourable 
developments in demand, prices of agricultural products have not responded, largely 
because farm output has been rising faster than the demand at home and abroad. 


The technical revolution in agriculture has been the major cause of the production 
of agricultural commodities beyond the needs of Canadian and foreign buyers. Govern- 
ment price supports have, to a lesser extent, contributed to the development of surpluses 
of some agricultural products and the existence of surpluses tends to depress market 
prices of such commodities. 


The general trend of agricultural prices has been downward since 1951 while there 
have been upward trends in non-agricultural prices, in consumer incomes and in business 
investments. The costs of goods and services required by farmers have increased while 
agricultural prices have not, which has put the farmers into a situation described as a 
“cost-price squeeze’. As a result of the decline in farmers’ net income, Canadian agri- 
culture, in contrast with the buoyant prosperity of many other industries, is in a state 
of depression. For several reasons it is much more difficult for farmers to move to other 
lines of work than it is for those in other industries to change their occupations. 


The problems of agriculture are not peculiar to Canada. Producers in many countries 
are experiencing similar troubles. In Canada many programs have been undertaken by the 
farmers themselves and by farmers in co-operation with governments and international 
agencies to help solve the existing difficulties of agriculture. 


Outlook for Agriculture.—Capital requirements for farming operations will con- 
tinue to grow in the future with the trend toward larger and fewer commercial farm units. 
Economies that come from specialized, well-financed and well-managed farms will make 
it increasingly difficult for the smal!, poorly managed farms to survive. Management 
will become a key factor in successful farm operation. Those who cannot develop their 
farms into economic units will eventually move to industrial occupations and the number 
of people on farms will continue to decline. The technical advances in agriculture which 
have been responsible for the production of agricultural products in excess of effective 
demand will probably delay any rapid improvement in agricultural prices but as population 
and industrialization in Canada and in food-importing countries continue to advance, as 
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surpluses disappear and effective demand becomes more pronounced, markets and prices 
should in time be strengthened. The long-term outlook for Canadian agriculture, there- 
fore, should grow brighter with the passing years. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The agri- 
cultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the Federal 
Government by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Department of Agriculture 


Broadly speaking, the activities of the Department of Agriculture may be grouped 
under three headings: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance 
programs. Research work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through 
the application of fundamental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and 
crop and animal production. Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward 
the prevention or eradication of crop and livestock pests, the inspection and grading of 
agricultural products and the establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock improve- 
ment. Assistance programs cover the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, 
provision of credit, and a degree of crop insurance and income security in the event of 
crop failure. The Department employs a staff of more than 9,000 persons. 


Following a reorganization in 1959, the various units were grouped into branches 
concerned with the broad lines of activity mentioned above. This change superseded an 
organizational framework that had been in effect since 1937 and was undertaken to bring 
the Department more closely in line with current needs. Thus the present organization 
comprises a Research Branch, embracing the activities of the former Experimental Farms 
and Sciences Services; a Production and Marketing Branch, concerned with regulatory 
and promotional activities; and an Administrative Branch. 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is the principal research agency of the 
Department. It conducts a broad program of scientific investigation covering both basic 
studies and practical attacks on agricultural and forest biology problems. There are 
seven Research Institutes at Ottawa. Three Research Institutes, nine Regional Research 
Stations, two Regional Research Laboratories, 27 Experimental Farms, 21 Laboratories, 
two Forest Nursery Stations, and 20 Substations are located throughout the ten provinces 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The Research Branch serves all principal agricultural and forest areas in Canada and 
co-ordinates its efforts with those of the National Research Council, universities and 
kindred agencies. One staff group is charged with the planning and co-ordination of the 
program and another with the administration required to carry it out. Five directors 


* Prepared under the direction of 8S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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representing divisions of animals, crops, soils, entomology and plant pathology, and 
forest biology assist the programming of the work. Three research services—Statistics, 
Engineering, and Analytical Chemistry, located with the Administrative and Executive 
group at Ottawa—provide research groups across the country with specialized leadership 
and service and undertake critical researches or other creative work as required. 


The Institutes—The Institutes are organized on a scientific rather than a problem 
basis and are engaged primarily on basic research of wide application to agriculture and 
forest biology. They also carry out related national work such as the identification of 
plants, insects and pathogens. There are seven Institutes at Ottawa and one each at 
London, Belleville and Sault Ste. Marie, all in Ontario. 

The Animal Research Institute covers the fields of genetics and breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, biochemistry, and management, and tackles problems in the production of 
milk, beef, lamb, pork, poultry, eggs and fur. | 


Plant studies are carried out at the Plant Research and the Genetics and Plant 
Breeding Research Institutes in taxonomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, agro- 
meteorology, weeds, and fruit and vegetable processing and storage. Cytological and 
genetic studies on cereal, forage, tobacco and horticultural plants are made by the Genetics 
and Plant Breeding Research Institute with special reference to problems encountered in 
the breeding programs and the assessment of quality characteristics. 


The staff of the Soils Research Institute is engaged in studying genesis and classi- 
fication, fertility, mineralogy and the organic, physiochemical and physical aspects of 
soils. This Institute gives leadership to the federal-provincial soil survey program 
through classification studies and by developing and standardizing analytical methods. 
It also provides a national soil mapping service. 


A major section of the Entomological Research Institute deals with taxonomy, other 
assignments being in the fields of genetics, physiology, nematology and apiculture. The 
Institute assembles and maintains the national collection of insects. 


The Microbiological Research Institute is mainly concerned with metabolism, nutrition 
and genetics of bacteria of agricultural significance. 


The Dairy Technology Research Institute investigates problems in sanitary milk 
production and the processing of dairy products and undertakes projects to improve 
existing dairy products and to develop new ones. 


The Pesticide Research Institute at London, Ont., examines chemicals used or 
intended to be used for insect, disease or weed control and investigates the reason for and 
the nature of the biological activity of the chemical. 


The Biological Control Research Institute at Belleville, Ont., is concerned with efforts 
to control destructive insect pests and noxious weeds with parasitic and predaceous insects, 
and with insect disease organisms. It is also the principal importing centre for beneficial 
insects and for some disease organisms from foreign countries. 


The Insect Pathology Research Institute at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is the major 
importing centre for disease organisms. Insect diseases, including viruses, fungi, bacteria 
and protozoa are studied. 


The Regional Institutes, Stations and Services cope with primary problems in various 
regions in all provinces. Nine major laboratories are working on forest and shade trees, 
and on forest products diseases and pests in conjunction with provincial forest services 
and the forest industries 

Other units have undertaken projects assisting in the exploitation of peat bogs, 
reclamation of marsh land for pasture, propagation of shelterbelt trees and prevention of 
soil erosion, dryland agriculture, the growing of special crops such as tobacco, and live- 
stock breeding. 

The Research Laboratory at Winnipeg, Man., has a world-wide reputation for its 
contribution in the field of cereal rusts and is the national centre for investigations con- 
cerning insects in stored products. 
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Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
represents a consolidation of the former Production Service and Marketing Service and 
also includes the Agricultural Stabilization Board and the Agricultural Products Board. 
The regulatory functions of the Department of Agriculture are thus centred in one branch. 


The Health of Animals Division administers the Animal Contagious Diseases and 
the Meat Inspection Acts, and also operates Animal Pathology laboratories. Besides 
its responsibility in carrying out various disease prevention measures, the Division operates 
programs for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis and gives health 
certificates for livestock entering export trade. The Animal Pathology laboratories, in 
addition to their research function, manufacture diagnostic reagents and biological products 
and provide analytical and diagnostic services for domestic and wildlife diseases. District 
laboratories across the country give routine diagnosis and research services. 


The Livestock Division administers the Livestock Pedigree Act, Record of Perform- 
ance for dairy cattle, beef cattle and swine, supervision of race track betting, the grading 
of meat, wool and fur and the compiling and interpreting of market information. 


The Poultry Division carries out the policies of the National Poultry Breeding 
_ Program, including Record of Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and 
administers the regulations for the grading of poultry products. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legislation having to do with the 
grading of fruit and vegetables in both fresh and processed form, maple products, and 
honey. 


The Dairy Products Division is responsible for the administration of legislation 
- covering grades and standards of dairy products, including butter, cheese, concentrated 
milk products and ice cream. 


The Plant Products Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feed- 
stuffs, fertilizers and pest control products, conducts field inspection and maintains 
regional testing laboratories. 


The Plant Protection Division is responsible under the Destructive Insect and Pests 
Act for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into 
Canada or their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant 
exports, and for seed potato certification. 


The Consumer Section helps to promote proper use of Canadian agricultural food 
products through experimental work, carried on by its home economists, on cooking foods 
and preserving perishables. 


The Transportation, Storage, and Retail Inspection Section administers the Cold 
Storage Act dealing with the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold 
storage; cargo inspectors at the main Canadian ports check the handling of goods moving 
to export, and inspectors make spot checks on retail outlets to see that food products meet 
the prescribed standards for quality and grade. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The functions and operations of this Board, estab- 
lished in 1958 under the Agricultural Stabilization Act for the purpose of supporting 
the prices of agricultural products, are described in the Domestic Trade Chapter of this 
volume in a special article which deals with “Controls over Pricing and Marketing of 
Farm Products other than Grain’’. 


Agricultural Products Board.—The Agricultural Products Board, first established 
in 1951 under the Emergency Powers Act, was reappointed under the Agricultural Pro- 
ducts Board Act dated Jan. 23, 1952. The Board was established as an auxiliary or 
facilitating body for the purpose of purchasing, selling or delivering agricultural products 
pursuant to any agreement or contract made by the Government of Canada as may 
seem appropriate, as agent for the Agricultural Stabilization Board. 
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Administration Branch.—Besides its general responsibility for the business manage- 
ment of the Department, the Administration Branch embraces the division concerned 
with Information and Economics. For the present, rehabilitation and assistance pro- 
grams are also associated with this Branch. 


The Economics Division collects, analyses and interprets economic information 
required to form and administer departmental policies and programs. It conducts eco- 
nomic surveys and research designed to improve agricultural production, marketing, 
and farm living conditions. The Division acts as an economic and statistical research 
agency for the Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and other bodies, assisting in any economic undertaking with which the Department 
is concerned. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
work and the development and regulatory programs of the Department. It employs 
all the recognized media—printed publications, press and radio releases, motion pictures 
and television. In addition, the Division operates the central library of the Department 
and a system of field libraries located at major research centres of the Department across 
Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Credit and Assistance 


The Federal Government has made provision for the extension of credit to farmers 
under the Farm Credit Act (replacing the Canadian Farm Loan Act) and under the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act. Cash advances are made to grain producers under the terms of 
the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. Certain financial assistance in event of crop 
failure is provided by the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Also, following the drought in 
Western Canada in 1957, which resulted in a reduced crop, arrangements were made 
under the Western Grain Producers Acreage Payment Regulations (Order in Council 
PC 1958/1442) for paying to each grain producer a sum of $1 for each acre seeded in 
1958, up to the amount of $200. Total payments under these regulations amounted to 
approximately $40,000,000. These measures, with the exception of the one-time acreage 
payment regulations, are discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act.—Long-term farm 
mortgage credit is available to Canadian farmers for the purchase of land, livestock and 
farm equipment, to make farm improvements and to pay debts, under the provisions of 
the Farm Credit Act enacted by Parliament on July 18, 1959 and proclaimed in force on 
Oct. 5, 1959. This Act repealed the Canadian Farm Loan Act and established the Farm 
Credit Corporation as an agent of the Crown in right of Canada to administer a system 
of long-term mortgage credit as the successor to the Canadian Farm Loan Board estab- 
lished in 1929 under the Canadian Farm Loan Act. 


At the time of repeal of the Canadian Farm Loan Act, the maximum loan for all 
legitimate farm purposes was limited to 65 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm taken 
as security, not exceeding $15,000, repayable within 30 years. The new Act gives the 
Farm Credit Corporation substantially broader lending powers. Under Part II of the 
new Act, the Farm Credit Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the lappraised value of 
the farm taken as security, not exceeding $20,000, repayable within 30 years. In addition 
to loans under Part II, the Corporation is empowered to make loans to young farmers, 
aged 21 to 44 inclusive, having five years experience in farming, to enable them to become 
established on economic farm units. These loans are based on first mortgage security 
of farm land and additionally, where required, on the security of livestock and farm 
equipment. The maximum Part III loan may not exceed 75 p.c. of the value of the land 
and chattels, nor $27,500. That portion of the loan based on chattel security is repayable 
within 10 years and the remainder of the loan within 30 years. A loan under Part III is 
additionally secured by insurance on the life of the borrower and his farming operations 
are subject to supervision by the Corporation until the loan is reduced to 69 p.c. of the 
value of the farm land. The interest rate on all loans is fixed at 5 p.c. by the Act. 
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Funds for lending are borrowed at current interest rates from the Minister of Finance. 
The aggregate amount of loans from the Minister at any time outstanding may not exceed 
25 times the capital of the Corporation. On establishment, the Corporation succeeded 
to $5,000,000 capital of the Canadian Farm Loan Board and the Act fixes the authorized 
capital at $8,000,000. 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1959, the Canadian Farm Loan Board approved 
4,805 loans for a total of $30,144,950 as compared with 3,702 loans for a total of $21,278,450 
in the preceding year. At Mar. 31, 1959, the total amount outstanding in loans was 
$91,298,119, as compared with $68,490,523 for the previous year. This amount was 
secured by 25,471 first mortgages and 891 second mortgages. 


1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year Ended First Second 
Mar. 31— Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 
ee ——_——__—_———| Amount Mortgage | Mortgage Amount 
No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ | $ $ $ 
NOOO cee tee tater 1,949 | 4,715,500 801 473,900 | 5,189,400 |} 4,480,779 462, 150 4,942,929 
CESS cael ate are oa 1,796 4,312,450 680 409 , 550 4,722,000 4,288, 866 404,213 4,693,079 
MOD 2 SA es ees. 1,487 | 3,929,500 494 308,900 | 4,238,400 |} 4,131,141 337,951 4,469,092 
IOGEAR ee eee 1,685 | 5,458,750 559 393,550 | 5,852,300 || 4,766,149 342, 410 5, 108, 559 
LOR oe ree ee ae 2,091 | 7,366,800 591 449,950 | 7,816,750 |] 6,606,323 394,216 7,000,539 
OD DEE a Meislnsiosotvors 2,145 | 7,902,100 395 323,400 | 8,225,500 || 7,849,663 357,339 8,207, 002 
OR ORS aE asco. cieeiines 2,057 8,126,900 204 182,750 8,309, 650 8,038, 877 215,445 8, 254, 322 
O27 Sensi caeeare ene tee 2,921 | 138,978,700 — — 13,978,700 |} 18,154,066 29,926 18,183,992 
ORR aa as ca. See 3,702 | 21,278, 450 — — 21,278,450 |) 19,348,560 —_ 19,3438, 560 


BODO tae. Gere cs. e 4,805 | 30,144, 950 aaa == 30,144,950 || 28,368, 239 26 | 28,368,265 


2.—Kirst Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, by Province, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-59 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1957 1958 1959 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Prince Edward Island.............. 136 445, 800 142 544, 200 150 567, 800 
Bows SCOULARE «sacs seis gues oe autres 47 221,350 54 290, 500 AQ 219, 450 
UNeMITUMS WICKS . bia.-.c o ocale > shetets «alee 60 234, 050 67 325,150 val 303, 650 
Joe) SYOVGs 3 Aas See i ate ee a 139 707, 350 118 667, 250 154 891,650 
Ra TO MRa RCE: Ge os co Sate stele dhe we 672 3,916, 100 1,084 7,980,500 1,299 10, 702,350 
“SGNEEG ROL OPENS 3 2 Sea can en 284 1,346, 200 412 2,133,100 454 2,505, 600 
RA SALCNE WAN cic sacs os bslse Gaete wees 897 4,212,600 1,122 5,760,900 1,510 8,665, 550 
JSS ESD A 2 5 oe ae 591 2,381,700 590 2,841, 500 961 5,125,100 
Bet bish- @OlUMDIA save «5 «cs ete e ates ates a 95 5138, 550 113 735, 350 157 1,163,800 

Totals ys. :<c.0y es 2,921 13,978, 700 3, 702 21,278,450 4,805 30,144,950 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, admin- 
istered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by way of loans made 
by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or project for the 
improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural equipment 
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or a farm electric system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for drainage on 
a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including the family 
dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and on terms 
suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. In 1959 the Act was extended for a 
further period commencing Apr. 1, 1959 and ending June 30, 1962. By the latter extension, 
full-time beekeepers were made eligible for loans and the maximum loan or amount avail- 
able at any one time to a borrower was increased from $5,000 to $7,500. The maximum 
term of a loan and interest rate remain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. 
The borrower is required to provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the cost of his purchase 
or project, depending on the loan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government 
guarantees each bank against loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of 
loans granted by it in a lending period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made 
after the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount 
fixed by statute. The current maximum stands at $300,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1958, 
1,282 claims amounting to $835,772 had been paid under the guarantee since the inception 
of the Act, representing a net loss ratio of less than one-tenth of one percent after 
recoveries have been taken into account. 


By the end of 1958, $674,433,667, or 82.9 p.c. of the total loans made had been repaid. 
The position at that time was as follows:— 


IPO Oy 
Loans Total Loans 
Period Outstanding Outstanding 
$ 
[OAS EAU een See Pamela Yor Cas MLL eens LeLVcha rene Sictats, betel sist aus P aero a LNatals 4,965 0.02 
IOVS yo ee a ee eet ris ME OOO eC aOKIO aes Oa COO ~ 296, 342 0.2 
OR) EA aoe eel 5 ee Ee he SOE mmADin Sooo So COMeD ANG ons 1,526, 204 0.9 
AOD oe eee ee renee aera cher ee enter eee ee eve etna Pc keaehs o. ofeeue chemche ve ceronieere 9,343,777 de 
AD 5 Ga OMe ee ere Seer esi Sctarare one otc late to teiehele oels) ePeleseetate hel 127,894, 141 57.9 


2_Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose, 1957 and 1958, with 
Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Cumulative Totals 
1957 1958 
Purpose ase 1945-58 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Purchase of agricultural implements....... 48,091 | 58,094,091 55,818 | 71,787,652 620,393 | 710, 161,684 
Construction. repair or alterations of, or 

making additions to any buildings or 

StEUCHULE ON. 2 Labi. ieee cirieiete se onstereen 3,974 6, 000, 234 5,910 | 10,004,024 40, 873 53, 886,979 
Purchasevoh limestocknerne cmietrstoite te cheretere 4,557 | 4,272,400 6,505 | 7,041,710 38,426 | 33,796, 122 
Works for the improvement or develop- 

ment of a farm designated in the regu- 

Ta tionss tested cb tile italic ae eee 908 647, 420 1,427 | 1,090,377 18, 4389 11,796, 056 
TerigationisysStemisia. -erriorcsierncterciett tetararet- 109 164,619 142 228,372 251 392,991 
Purchase or installation of agricultural 

equipment or a farm electric system 

and the alteration and improvement of 

afarmselectriG:SVStGM sacl. a4 seine <otac ele 216 133, 735 337 265,317 4,216 2,658, 448 


Erection or construction of fencing or 
works for drainage on a farm.......... 133 115,375 139 122,288 T0277 806, 813 


TotalS:eieasetinss atta 57,988 | 69,427,874 70,278 | 90,539,743 || 723,675 | 813,499,097 
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4.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Province, 1957 and 1958, 
with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


1957 


1958 


Cumulative Totals 


Province 1945-58 Rata 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

wi oune Lantis are enech aisenclar civocksaites 50 58,558 46 6%) 351 442,955 
Prince award island=e se... sca. cosa ce ee 961 1,047,520 1,127 1, 265,038 11, 184 10,608,375 
ING Wa SCOtL aA Het his. CEES ISAS aaiherds 779 852, 780 871 989, 452 8,126 7,623,552 
GAL EVI EN UCU Rene ah Oe eI Sane 577 688, 202 783 946, 602 6,781 7,376, 254 
ADCO ee So ey lo a Mal dees 9,631 | 11,862,445 12,187 | 16,442,747 71,733 | 84,880,794 
KONG ATIO Sens iL seem abies « SoS ewte ea 10,438 | 13,043,018 12,796 | 17,735,159 108,799 | 125,188,156 
LW SBIATRaN eh ply aici reise oa Gens a gee are 6.117 7,104,417 7,164 8,876, 186 88, 036 94,691,324 
DBaAskmbelbe wane sere cat cals eee le ic oe oles 13,581 | 15,856,983 16,077 | 19,766,505 210,591 | 242,206,106 
PDE UN ee aie Aan ie tes hae Sie tege catskucbioye ht pale TAD elo. Geonnon Mico ome sQomlol 197,186 | 217,430,807 
iSyeUPeler rey bihanl spt: Ph Bc nee See ene ee 1,597 1,990,219 1,892 | 2,658,165 20,888 | 23,100,770 
TOtaIS ee hts oe eke a 57,988 | 69,427,874 70,278 | 90,539,743 || 723,675 | 813,499,097 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on 


Nov. 25, 1957, provides for an advance payment to producers for threshed grain (wheat, 
oats and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance payments of 
50 cents per bu. of wheat, 25 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of barley are made, 
subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum advance payment per 
application is $3,000. 


At Dec. 31, 1959, the following advance payments had been made:— 


Total Average 

Period Applications Advance Advance 
No. $ $ 
Anger t 1957— Jul yo lh 958... 25 sees cca c.¢rlecbleeisles nie «2 5 50,412 35, 203, 467 698 
PO el ODS SI ULY: Ole IQDUR. o. ccc caiectete ates 6 siiale shs scce aK 45,341 34,369, 653 758 
Ate 1h 1959==D eco l P1950 et et Soc te tle od nares 43, 004 33, 789, 473 785 


Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. 


At Dec. 31, 1959, refunds had been made as follows:— 


Total 
Total Advance Percentage 
Period Refunded Outstanding Refunded 
$ $ 
cist 105 (—— July, 31,1 99085. hua nee oan oes ws aise 35, 172, 468 30,999 99.9 
UO BIO DS = JULY Ole LODO ect eoec ce tase cae al ss 34,057,795 311, 858 99.0 
An oa11959-—ecwalssl O59 a. ax, iersaus ce teers eiaiersrciite 10,057,271 23, 732, 202 29.7 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage and yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. The purpose of the Act is to assist in dealing with a relief 
problem which the provinces and municipalities could not do alone and to enable the 
farmers to put in a crop the following year. 


Payments for the 1958 crop year at July 31, 1959, totalled $23,103,462, divided by 
provinces as follows: Manitoba, $1,167,341 in 6,022 awards; Saskatchewan, $14,999,630 
in 48,032 awards; Alberta, $6,801,756 in 27,789 awards; British Columbia, $134,735 in 
654 awards. 
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All farmers contribute to the program to the extent of 1 p.c. of sales of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flax and rapeseed. The levy for the crop year 1958-59 amounted to $6,674,000. 
Since 1939, levies have raised $113,985,190 and $227,543,546 has been paid out in 
1,036,967 awards. The additional funds required for payments are provided from the 
federal treasury without interest. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, currently consisting 
of 77 member governments, was created for the purpose of promoting national and inter- 
national action to improve the efficiency of the production, processing, distribution and 
utilization of all food and agricultural products, with the aim of assisting all countries to 
raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living of their people. It collects and dis- 
seminates information to help its member governments and others who wish it to improve 
their methods of cultivation, fishing, forestry, marketing, agricultural credit and so on. 
It is called upon to contribute in many ways to the development and co-ordination of 
national agricultural programs and policies. 


The Conference of the FAO meets every two years and its Council, made up of 25 
member nations, meets about twice a year or whenever necessary. ‘The Conference reviews 
the world situation in food, agriculture, fisheries and forestry as well as the operation of 
the FAO Secretariat. The Council, meeting more frequently, keeps an eye on price 
trends and supplies. 


The actual day-to-day work of the Organization is carried out by about 1,500 staff 
members assigned to Headquarters and the five Regional Offices. Over 50 nationalities 
are represented on the staff. The Organization has been reorganized during the past 
two years and is divided into two departments consisting of 10 technical divisions covering 
the following: Land and Water Development; Plant Production and Protection; Animal 
Production and Health; Rural Institutions and Services; Forestry and Forest Products; 
Fisheries; Statistics; Economic Analysis; Commodities; and Nutrition; and one service 
department which deals with matters related to administration of meetings and protocol 
and includes divisions covering information, publications, preparation of reports on 
rural legislation and a library. 


There are also over 50 committees consisting of technicians representing member 
nations who are interested in specific problems. These include: the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems; the International Rice Commission; the FAO Desert Locust Control 
Committee; the Fisheries Council; FAO Liaison Committee on Fishery Products Tech- 
nology; European Commission for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease; the Regional 
Forestry Commissions; etc. 


FAO also administers a Technical Assistance Program with about 4385 technical 
assistance experts assigned to field projects in nearly 65 countries or political subdivisions. 
New activities have come out of the recently established United Nations Special Fund. 
By the end of 1959, FAO had been asked to administer five major capital projects, four 
of them related to water management. FAO’s current operating resources are $9,225,500 
per year. In addition, an amount almost equal to the regular budgetary total is allocated 
to FAO by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration and the Special 
Fund. 


Technical Activities.—FAO acts as an instrument of collaboration in the effort to 
control pests and disease. Throughout the Middle East, international control and pre- 
vention measures, co-ordinated by FAO, are aimed at controlling locusts. The European 
Commission for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, created in 1952 under FAO 
auspices, is working toward the complete eradication of the disease. Another field for 
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greater international action is in the development of river basins and watersheds affecting 
several countries. Along with other UN agencies, FAO is studying the land and water 
development potentialities of the Mekong Valley at the request of the Governments of 
Viet-nam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. Studies are being made in respect of fishing 
boats and fish harbours. The items mentioned are only a few illustrations of the scope 
of the technical activities of the FAO. 


Commodity Review.—The work of the FAO Conference, the Council and the 
Committee on Commodity Problems in the commodity field may be summarized as 
follows: (1) making a periodic review of the commodity situation; (2) providing a forum 
for discussing problems, exchanging views and studying national policies; (3) sponsoring 
specialized commodity study groups; (4) reviewing proposals for action and making 
recommendations; (5) publishing reports on commodity policies and developments; (6) co- 
operating with other international commodity agencies in the preparation and review of 
commodity situation reports and in the consideration of proposals for action programs. 


A major activity is the study of the problem of commodity surpluses by the Sub- 
Committee on Surplus Disposal located in Washington, which is concerned with ways 
and means of using surpluses to establish national food reserves and/or to finance economic 
development in under-developed countries. Special aspects of the surplus problem are 
also the concern of other FAO commodity groups, such as the Group on Grains which has 
undertaken study of the causes of the present imbalance in the wheat and coarse grains 
situation, and the commodity groups concerned with rice, copra, cocoa, dairy products 
and citrus fruits. 


Canada and the FAO.—Canada’s interest in the FAO began with the Hot Springs 
Conference. The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture was 
established by this Conference and was headed by a Canadian. It laid the groundwork 
for the first FAO Conference which was held at Quebec City in 1945. In the same year 
the Canadian Parliament passed the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations Act which provided for the carrying into effect of the ““Agreement for a Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations between Canada and certain other 
Nations and Authorities”. This Act approves the Constitution of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and empowers the Governor in Council to make such appointments, 
establish such offices, make such Orders in Council, and do such things as appear necessary 
for carrying out the provisions of the Constitution. 


Canada is a member of the Council, the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), 
the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal, and the FAO Group on Grains, 
the Committee on Constitutional and Legal Matters, and is participating in a number 
of working parties sponsored by the FAO dealing with a variety of problems. 

Over 100 Canadians have been on FAO technical assignments since 1951. For some 
of these experts there were repeat performances. Others have been invited to participate 
on panels of experts dealing with nutrition, plant protection, forestry, fisheries and atomic 
energy. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Headquarters in Rome. 


Early in 1946, member nations were invited to establish the National FAO Com- 
mittees to maintain liaison between FAO Headquarters and their respective governments. 
In accordance with this request a Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee was 
formed to provide a link between the FAO and the Canadian Government on questions 
pertaining to FAO. The Committee is composed of senior government officials representing 
the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Northern Affairs and National Resources 
(Forestry), National Health and Welfare (Nutrition), Trade and Commerce, External 
Affairs, Finance, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 
Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Division 
is in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes of 
administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of | 


$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 


An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- — 


duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development is promoted 
through the distribution of quality foundation stock. 

Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial 
Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinary supervises the health of animals program 
and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, two Check Testers, two Dairy Herd Improvement 
Promoters, a Director of Veterinary Services and eight subsidized practising Veterinarians, 
a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis Assistant, a Poultry Fieldman, an Economist, two Agron- 
omists, a Director of 4-H Clubs, a Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant 
Director and two Extension Workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer organizations. 
The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and projects of the 
federal and the provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets quarterly 
to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and directed 
through integrated agricultural policies and with a minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
services: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
plant protection and promotion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union 
Co-operative Association, agricultural education and agricultural societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises 11 services: rural 
education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
information and research, home economics, animal health, rural engineering, and the 
secretariat. Each service is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the Research 
Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, the Pro- 
vincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing Animals Extension Farm 
(St. Louis de Courville). The Farm Credit Bureau, the Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. 
Hilaire), the Provincial Veterinary School (St. Hyacinthe) and the Office of Rural Electri- 
fication are also under the authority of the Minister of Agriculture. 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is held 
successively in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers various farm 
products; its objective is to ascertain the personal merit of the competitors who have 
most distinguished themselves in the agricultural field and can serve as examples. County 
Farm Improvement Contests have for 30 years promoted better methods of culture 
designed to increase farm income and 7,530 competitors have benefited from them. 


The Drainage Service deals with soil improvement or land reclamation by renting 
equipment at very low rates to farmers who wish to improve their crop lands. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also gives assistance to such projects in the form of grants. Soil 
improvement measures include large drainage projects carried out by the Department 
and smaller projects carried out by groups of farmers with government help. In 1958, 
44,209 farmers benefited from help given by this service. 


Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and livestock. 
An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of breeders’ 
clubs, and plant breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vegetables and small fruits 
are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists are employed in the work 
of controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the main laboratories are situated 
at Quebec City and field laboratories are located in other districts. 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 508 co-operatives 
with 69,829 members and 89 agricultural societies with 28,452 members to serve local 
interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also 713 Cercles de Fermiéres 
(Women’s Institutes) in operation with a membership of 36,903; 425 farmers’ clubs with 
a membership of 20,182; and 316 junior farmer clubs in which 8,607 young boys and girls 
are working on numerous practical agricultural projects. 


The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. By December 1958 the Bureau 
had made 56,660 loans to farmers amounting to a total of $165,427,000; 26,531 of these 
loans were for the establishment of young men on farms. 


An Agricultural Research Council was established by the Department in 1957. It 
is a consultative body composed of professors from the senior agricultural colleges of the 
province. It has no laboratories but encourages research in all fields of agriculture by 
means of subsidies to the faculties of agriculture of the provincial universities to be carried 
out under the supervision of the university staffs. The Council also has a scholarship 
plan to encourage the education of young agronomists. The findings of research projects 
undertaken under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture are published by the 
Council in Recherches agronomiques. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance 
and administrative services through its Head Office, nine Branches, two Experimental 
Farms, and through research and extension work carried out at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Ontario Veterinary College, Macdonald Institute, Western Ontario Agri- 
cultural School, the Kemptville Agricultural School and the Horticultural Experiment 
Station. 


The Department is divided into two main Divisions—the Division of Production 
and the Division of Marketing. Each is under the direction of an Assistant Deputy 
Minister, directly responsible to the Deputy Minister. The Division of Production is 
composed of the Live Stock Branch, Extension Branch, Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies Branch, Field Crops Branch, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, and the 
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Milk Production Program. The Division of Marketing administers the affairs of the 
Markets Branch, Dairy Branch, Co-operative Loans Board, Milk Industry Board, Farm 
Products Marketing Board, Ontario Stock Yards Board, Ontario Food Terminal Board, 
and the Farm Products Inspection Service. 


The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies with particular 
attention to the health of animals, gives support to purebred livestock associations, 
licenses artificial insemination centres, community sales, wool warehousemen and egg 
grading stations. 


Through a staff of Agricultural Representatives, one of whom is located in each county 
and district, the Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, gives 
leadership to 4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. This 
Branch also administers policies providing assistance to farmers and settlers in northern 
Ontario in connection with land clearing and breaking and improvement of farms and 
livestock. ‘The Home Economics Service, which is part of the Extension Branch, gives 
leadership to organized activities of rural women. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agri- 
cultural and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions 
and administers the Community Centres Act. 


The Field Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices and 
promotes the use of improved strains of seed and works for the improvement of pastures. 
It also administers the Weed Control Act. 


The Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in farm business 
including cost analysis, marketing, and land use. In co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. 


The Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Marketing Act; the Farm 
Produets Grades and Sales Act; the Co-operative Loans Act; the Grain Elevator Storage 
Act; and the Farm Products Containers Act. 


The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk Industry 
Board of Ontario, functioning under the authority of the Milk Industry Act, regulates 
and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. 


The Information Branch prepares and distributes—through press, radio, television 
and publications—information of value to producers and consumers of Ontario’s farm 
products. 


The Ontario Agricultural College, including Macdonald Institute and the Ontario 
Veterinary College, all located at Guelph, provides research and extension services to 
Ontario agriculture, as does the Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western 
Ontario Agricultural School and Experimental Farm at Ridgetown, and the Kemptville 
Agricultural School at Kemptville. Demonstration Farms in northern Ontario, one at 
New Liskeard and another at Sault Ste. Marie, are operated for the demonstration of 
methods adaptable to the area concerned, present emphasis being on beef cattle production. 
Supervision of the schools and colleges, experimental farms, and the Ontario Telephone 
Authority, is the direct responsibility of the Deputy Minister of the Department. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils, crops and weeds administration; 
agricultural publications, statistics and radio and information service; co-operative 
services; and the provincial veterinary laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agricultural economics, horticulture, poultry, 
agricultural engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are held. 
Thirty-five agricultural representatives are located throughout the province, each serving 
from one to five municipalities; 12 home economists serve designated areas. 
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The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and admin- 
isters policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and works 
in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the federal Health of 
Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy- 
cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 


The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops, conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Government of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The Branch develops and administers policies 
that encourage good field crop husbandry and conservation practices. The Weeds Section 
directs the activities of 18 municipal weed control units comprising 70 rural municipalities 
engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, persistent, perennial weeds; supervising weed demon- 
strations; investigating weed problems; conducting weed surveys; and preparing weed 
literature, mounted weed specimens, etc. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annually 
approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. It provides the public 
with agricultural statistics relating to Manitoba agriculture, and maintains an information 
service which uses the media of the press, radio and TV. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision of 
co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. The 
Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the 
province. 

The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Administration Branch handles general staff records and accounts. Data on 
crop conditions, production, marketings and income are collected and farm information 
dispensed daily over seven private radio stations. 


The Agricultural Representative Service has a field staff of 38 agricultural represen- 
tatives, four area supervisors and specialists in farm management, farm mechanics, and 
visual aids. This extension field staff serves all Branches of the Department as well as 
the other agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension Program. 
Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university farm 
services. In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of 
farm labour in and out of the province. Agricultural representatives work through 
Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and 
local improvement district to supply the farmer with scientific and practical information. 
Committees study local farm problems and initiate improvement programs. Through an 
Harned Assistance Program the Department pays one-half the cost of local group de- 
velopment projects. 


The Animal Industry Branch has four divisions. The Dairy Division administers 
dairy herd improvement programs and assists producers with management and production 
problems; inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and 
administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division encour- 
ages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of purebred 
Sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars and 
rams. It registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs 
on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry Division maintains flock testing 
and turkey grading services; administers an approved hatchery policy; licenses produce 
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dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry 
shows and field days and otherwise promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division 
assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers disease testing 
and vaccination programs and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local 
veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
tion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land 
and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come 
within its jurisdiction. The Branch provides engineering assistance to conservation and 
development areas, water users’ districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water 
control projects. 


The Lands Branch administers all Crown, school, and Land Utilization Board lands 
except forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the province; classifies it according 
to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures 
land control for land utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects; pays for 
clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases; and operates provincial com- 
munity pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservation, horti- 
cultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated land. The improvement of 
grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries 
on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises 
on beekeeping and honey production, supervises and carries on continuous inspection. 


The Agricultural Machinery Administration, established in 1958, carries out a testing 
service on farm machinery as well as an inspection service, and licenses dealers in farm 
machinery. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crop improve- 
ment, soil conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, horticulture 
and apiculture. Agricultural Service Boards have been organized in municipal districts 


to assist with agricultural programs, and the Department of Agriculture is represented on 
each Board. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and assists artificial breeding associations in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. The Branch also supervises livestock feeder associations and 
administers legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale 
of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. 
Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, and temperature control 
for dairies and frozen food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses 
needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management services 
are in operation in the principal milk-producing areas. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides scientific diagnoses of livestock and poultry 
diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in 
veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and many meetings; 
and promotes government policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province. 
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The Agricultural Extension Service operates 43 offices and employs the services of 
56 district agriculturists and 21 district home economists. The district agriculturists 
assist farmers with their problems and advance departmental policies designed to improve 
the standard of agricultural practices. The district home economists provide a similar 
service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and home 
economics topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural societies 
and, in co-operation with the federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 
and placement of farm labour. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 


Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics are operated at Olds and Vermilion 
(see p. 455). 


A Radio and Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over seven radio 
stations and issues weekly bulletins to press and radio. 


The Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, drainage, irrigation, and water 
power development. 


The Land and Forests Utilization Committee, composed of representatives from the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, 
University of Alberta and Department of Agriculture, deals with the proper use of 
submarginal agricultural land. 


Credit is made available to young farmers for the purchase of farm lands under the 
Farm Purchase Credit Act and the Farm Home Improvement Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
administration of legislation affecting agriculture and for the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations as well as 
supervising stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and inspection of 
beef grading. The Branch also supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the 
inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 11 centres throughout 
the province. 


The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
11 points in the southerly section of the province. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 19 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land 
clearing program, farm labour services and promotion of junior club projects. The Poultry 
Section offers extension services to the poultry industry. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural science at 
university level. The colleges and schools are administered by either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of Education of the respective province. 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the province, but the Agri- 
culture Division of the Department of Mines and Resources provides a number of 
scholarships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges in other provinces. 
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Prince Edward Island.—A two-year course in scientific agriculture offered at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, prepares students for third year at Macdonald 
College, Que. In the Vocational School, short courses provide knowledge and skill in 
agricultural pursuits and develop in the student a sense of the dignity and importance of 
agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the value of the industry to the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers two courses: 
the first two years of a degree course in agriculture; and a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture. The College assists in conducting short courses at various provincial centres, 
supports Folk Schools and gives direction to 4-H Club organizations. Tuition is free for 
Canadian students. 


New Brunswick.—The four agricultural schools of New Brunswick are located at 
Woodstock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile. Two-term agricultural courses ex- 
tending over five months each year are offered at Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile 
and a three-year course is conducted at Woodstock. The curriculum includes training in 
all phases of agriculture, shop and general academic work. Ten- month home economics 
courses are also offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph. 


Quebec.—Four-year university courses leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture are available through Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére), L’Institut Agricole d’Oka (affiliated with the University of Montreal), and 
McGill Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald College). The Provincial Veterinary School 
at St. Hyacinthe (affiliated with the University of Montreal) offers a four-year course 
leading to a Doctorate in veterinary medicine. There are also 17 secondary agricultural 
schools throughout the province, and five orphanages offer courses in agriculture. More 
than 1,500 students, the great majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these inter- 
mediate or regional schools of agriculture and 230 pupils follow practical agricultural 
courses in the orphanages. A farm is always annexed to the school for practical training 
and specialists give instruction on the maple-sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, 
plant protection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. School 
co-operatives and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils under supervision. 
Household science training for the daughters of farmers and settlers is given in nine of 
these schools. 


Ontario.—A two-year course at the Ontario Agricultural College (for the Associate 
Diploma in Agriculture) provides basic training for young persons interested in making 
agriculture their vocation. Study includes the application of science to agricultural 
practice and training for rural citizenship. A four-year course at the same institution for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture gives fundamental education in the 
science of agriculture. Sound training is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance 
into all agricultural services, industry and teaching, and for those who wish to proceed 
to graduate studies for Master’s and Doctorate degrees. Graduate courses are offered 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in Agriculture. Graduate students are enrolled 
in a department or departments of the Ontario Agricultural College conjointly with a 
department or departments of the University of Toronto for advanced courses of study 
and training in experimentation and scientific investigation. M.S.A. graduates may 
go into teaching, research, or postgraduate study. 


Macdonald Institute offers two main courses in home economics for young women. 
The one-year course of practical training in the art and science of homemaking earns a 
diploma of merit but gives no professional standing. The four-year professional course 
leads to a Bachelor of Household Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. 
University matriculation standing (nine papers of grade 13) is necessary to enter the 
four-year course. At its completion, Food Administration Option graduates are eligible 
to work in the professional dietetic and food-service fields. These graduates and those 
of the Clothing and Textiles Option and the Home Management Option are finding 
increasing employnientd In many areas, notably in the education, extension, business and 
research fields. 
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The Ontario Veterinary College offers a five-year course leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, 
the College is a research centre for animal diseases and provides free consultation for 
veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the live- 
stock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers: a diploma course in agriculture, comprised 
of two six-month terms, giving practical training in modern farming methods and com- 
munity leadership, and designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture; a 
six-month advanced course in agricultural mechanics for diploma graduates in agriculture; 
a six-month homemaker course leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification 
for positions in fields of home economics; a diploma course comprised of two six-month 
terms for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the food services, sewing centres, tourist 
trade and other fields of home economics. In addition, a three-month course is given 
for dairy apprentices, leading to the Dairy School Diploma required for certified butter- 
makers, cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. A 450-acre farm 
and residence life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 


The Western Ontario Agricultural School at Ridgetown offers a two-year diploma 
course (October to April), which gives practical training in modern farming methods 
and prepares young men to serve agriculture in allied occupations. The facilities comprise 
a group of modern buildings, including a residence and dining hall, modern classrooms, 
laboratories, and athletic facilities. There is a 425-acre farm with up-to-date equipment, 
much of which is used for student activity and for practical demonstrations. A full com- 
plement of livestock is maintained on this farm for carrying out the school program. 


Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University of 
Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a two-year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical short courses in agriculture and 
homemaking are also given at the Agricultural and Homemaking School at Brandon. 


Saskatchewan.—The University of Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agri- 
culture designed to meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary 
schools or colleges, to engage in research extension or administrative work, or to farm. 
Specialization is possible with permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined 
courses in agriculture and arts or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 


The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men in rural leadership. 


All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed 
course of studies for the first. two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) general, and (4) addi- 
tional specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and 
in home economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in agriculture 
to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economics, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the Master level is 
offered in all departments and at the Doctorate level in some. 


The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds and Ver- 
milion, offer practical courses in agriculture and homemaking. The purpose of the schools 
is to train young men for farming and young women for homemaking. Students must 
have grade 9 standing for entrance into the regular two-term course. A one-year course 
is offered to those who have 70 or more high school credits. Living accommodation is 
provided as well as auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 
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During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings and confer- 
ences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the month of July, 
leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other events keep the facilities 
in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British Colum- 
bia offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year honours course. 
In the honours course there are 15 fields in which a student may specialize. Work is 
also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies through 
which a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture and 
Master of Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the Doctorate level. 
The Faculty also offers a one-year or two-year diploma course in occupational agriculture, 
adaptable to the needs of individual students. 

In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agri- 
culture also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days 
to several weeks. 


Section 3.—A¢gricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


The PFRA program was instituted by Act of Parliament passed in 1935 to provide 
for rehabilitation of the drought and soil-drifting areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. It was later continued in force and its scope enlarged. The 
Act is designed to promote better utilization of land and to develop surface water resources 
for stock-watering, domestic use and irrigation of crops. 


The administration of the Act is carried out from headquarters at Regina and its 
programs include water development, community pasture development, rehabilitation 
and re-settlement of farmers from submarginal lands on irrigated lands, and large-scale 
irrigation and reclamation projects. Large irrigation and reclamation projects in Western 
Canada are carried out and financed jointly with the provinces concerned under agree- 
ments which set out the responsibilities of each party in the development work. Federal 
responsibility is administered by the PFRA. 


Water Conservation Projects.—As a rehabilitation measure within the drought 
area of the three Prairie Provinces, PFRA provides engineering and financial assistance to 
farmers for the construction of water conservation works. The amount of financial 
assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size of project constructed. 
Authority to proceed with construction is secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. 


During 24 years of operation, PFRA has provided assistance to farmers for the 
construction of 60,184 individual farm dugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable 
for irrigation. In this way, adequate water storage facilities are being developed where 
water shortages exist, thereby extending widely the benefits of water throughout the dry 
areas of the prairies. By establishing a dependable water supply for domestic use, for 
stock-watering and for the production of feed and seed through irrigation, many prairie 
farmers have been rehabilitated without the necessity of moving to a new location. 


The development of community water conservation projects is confined to the more 
well-defined watersheds. Where agricultural groups wish to utilize water on a community 
basis, PFRA may agree to finance the construction of the capital works provided the 
province or local organization involved assumes responsibility for the development and 
maintenance of the project after it has been completed. To Mar. 31, 1959, PFRA pro- 


* Prepared under the direction of 8. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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vided the necessary assistance to construct over 400 community projects, the majority 
of which are located in the six watersheds originating in the three Prairie Provinces. 
These projects conserve surplus spring run-off water making it available for use during 
dry periods. 


In addition, PFRA has established and continues to administer, five community 
irrigation projects in the drought area of southwestern Saskatchewan in accordance with 
the Government of Canada’s rehabilitation and re-settlement policies. These projects 
are located at Val Marie, Eastend, Consul, Maple Creek and Swift Current and obtain 
their water supply from creeks originating in the Cypress Hills. The irrigable land on 
these projects is apportioned out in 40- to 60-acre plots to farmers in surrounding districts 
on the basis of need, for the production of assured livestock feed supplies. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—St. Mary Irrigation Project—To make available for 
irrigation a larger percentage of the water flowing through southern Alberta in the 
Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers, a program to extend the original St. Mary 
Irrigation Project was undertaken by an agreement between the Government of Canada 
and the Province of Alberta. The Government of Canada agreed to construct the main 
supply reservoirs and the connecting canals, while the Province of Alberta undertook the 
responsibility for construction of the irrigation distribution system. When completed, 
this project will extend irrigation to approximately 510,000 acres of land in the area 
south of Lethbridge and east beyond Medicine Hat. 


Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole project, was completed 
in 1951. During 1958 the second phase, involving the diversion of the Belly River into 
the St. Mary Reservoir, was completed. The third step, which is the diverting of the 
Waterton River into the St. Mary Reservoir by way of the Belly River diversion, is under 
construction. The present storage and distribution facilities extend irrigation to 296,000 
acres of land in the St. Mary Project. With the addition of resources of the Waterton 
River, a further 214,000 acres of land will be brought under irrigation. 


British Columbia Projects.—Irrigation development in British Columbia has been 
undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act and at the request of the British 
Columbia Government. Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South 
Thompson Valleys. The land developed for irrigation by PFRA is used mainly for the 
growing of small fruits and vegetables and for dairying. 


Three irrigation projects in the South Thompson Valley area—the Johnstone Western 
Canada Ranching Irrigation Projects No. 1 and No. 2, and the Chase Irrigation Project 
with a total of 809 acres of land—have been developed for the benefit of about 40 veterans 
of World War II. 


In the Okanagan Valley, the Penticton West Bench Project, completed in 1953 
to irrigate 205 acres and accommodate 94 veterans, was extended in 1958 to provide an 
additional 69 small holdings for veterans. Three other irrigation projects have been 
completed in the Okanagan Valley for the settlement of war veterans—the Cawston 
Benches project east of the town of Keremeos, and the Westbank and Bankhead projects 
near Kelowna. Together they provide 1,782 acres of irrigated land for 170 veterans. 


Major Reclamation Projects.— North West Escarpment Reclamation Project.—At- 
the request of the Manitoba Government extensive investigations have been undertaken 
by PFRA in the Riding, Duck and Porcupine Mountain areas and Whitemud River 
watershed, where serious flood and erosion problems exist in an area containing over 
252,000 acres of valuable agricultural land. The reclamation work, the cost of which 
is divided equally between the Government of Canada and the Province of Manitoba, 
consists of clearing and dyking stream channels, prevention of streambank erosion and 
aligning channels by building cutoffs and diversions. 
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Assiniboine River Project.—This project is being undertaken by PFRA at the request of 
the Manitoba Government to prevent flooding on the Assiniboine River, particularly 
between Brandon and Virden and between Portage Ja Prairie and Headingly, where 
thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inundated repeatedly. A 
program of dyking and weir cutoffs has been carried out to protect the farm lands from 
flooding during periods of high river flow. Recently, extensive surveys have been under- 
taken in the headwaters of the Assiniboine River to locate possible damsites for effective 
stream flow regulation and flood control in the lower reaches of the Assiniboine River. 


South Saskatchewan River Project.—In July 1958 agreement was reached between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Saskatchewan to start construction on the 
South Saskatchewan River Project, a large-scale multi-purpose water conservation project 
proposed for development in south-central Saskatchewan. The purpose of the project is 
to make better use of the water resources of the river through irrigation, river control, 
power, urban water supply, and recreation. Control will be achieved by two dams, the 
major one on the South Saskatchewan River at a point approximately half-way between 
the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the other at the divide between the valleys of the 
South Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle Rivers. The agreement provides that Canada and 
Saskatchewan will share the cost of building the dams and all other works associated with 
the creation of the reservoir; 75 p.c. will be borne by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. 
by Saskatchewan, the province’s share to be not in excess of $25,000,000. The contribution 
of the Government of Canada toward the cost of the project is in accord with its long- 
range resource development plan to provide for expansion and stability in the country’s 
economy. 


The project, when completed, will provide water for the irrigation of approximately 
500,000 acres of land located in central Saskatchewan on both sides of the South Saskat- 
chewan River between the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon and in the Qu’Appelle 
Valley extending east of Elbow to the Manitoba border. Power installations at the damsite 
will have a potential output of 475,000,000 kwh. 


The reservoir, which will be 140 miles long and will store 8,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
will be constructed at an estimated cost of $96,000,000. The main dam will be 210 feet 
high and of earth fill with an over-all length of 16,700 feet. It will be the largest rolled- 
earth dam ever built in Canada and one of the largest dams of its kind in the world. 
Construction was started in the autumn of 1958 and at Dec. 31, 1959 fifteen contracts 
totalling approximately $16,000,000 had been let. 


Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River Project in Alberta was purchased by 
the Government of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, a 
private British interest. The land associated with this project is being developed for the 
rehabilitation and re-settlement of farmers from the drought and soil-drifting areas of the 
Prairie Provinces. Its development will ensure a water supply to 131,000 acres of land at 
present irrigated, and will make possible the irrigation of an additional 104,000 acres of 
provincial and privately owned land. The repairing and enlarging of old structures and 
the construction of new facilities to serve the total acreage is nearing completion. 


Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development concerns the 
irrigation of an estimated 300,000 acres of land located in the east-central part of Alberta. 
The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley and about 100 miles 
of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton Lake. The dam will 
contain power installations to produce power for pumping and also for sale commercially. 
Capacity is estimated at 20,000,000 kwh. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were made by 
PFRA to determine the possibility of successfully reclaiming land for agriculture in the 
Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River delta region near the town of The Pas in Mani- 
toba. As a result an agreement was reached early in 1953 between the Government of 
Canada and the Province of Manitoba for the construction of the necessary reclamation 
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works to protect the area from flooding and to settle about 100,000 acres of arable land; 
the Government of Canada will assume the cost of building the main protective works, and 
Manitoba the costs of settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. One- 
half of the reclaimed land is to be reserved for the re-settlement of farmers from drought 
areas and the remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the lands will 
go to the Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main 
protective works. Construction began early in 1953 and will be completed in 1960. It is 
expected that the Manitoba Government will begin settlement of the 100,000 acres 
immediately. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—This project was undertaken upon agreement 
between the Government of Canada, the Government of British Columbia and the Pem- 
berton Valley Reclamation District and is located in the Lillooet River Valley above and 
below the town of Pemberton. Its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation 
from flooding and to reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land so far 
reclaimed, amounting to 14,000 acres, allowed farmers in the district to increase their 
holdings and permitted the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Land Utilization.—In addition to improved cultural methods and water con- 
servation activities, rehabilitation of drought areas involves the conversion to grass 
production of large tracts of land that have proven unsuitable for cereal crop production. 
By agreement with the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, these submarginal 
lands are leased to the Federal Government which agrees to finance the construction, 


_ Maintenance and improvement of pasture facilities in these areas. The farmers located 
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within the pasture areas are assisted in re-establishing themselves in new locations. 


Since the inception of the land utilization program in 1937, a total of 1,815,265 acres 
of land has been developed into 64 separate community pastures. These pastures make 
it possible for the farmers in the surrounding area to stabilize their farm income through 
increased livestock production. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, grazing was pro- 
vided for 117,032 head of livestock owned by 5,835 patrons. 


An extensive improvement program in effect on all pastures is begun as soon as new 
areas are enclosed, a policy that has more than doubled the carrying capacity of this 
pasture land. The improvement policies most extensively practised in all pastures are the 
re-grassing of depleted areas, the development of sufficient stock-watering sites, and the 
following of proven pasture management policies such as controlled grazing and main- 
taining a 50-p.c. grass carryover where feasible. Since 1938, over 200,000 acres of land 
in community pastures have been re-grassed, and more than 1,300 stock-watering dams, 
dugouts, springs and wells have been constructed. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act Administration (MMRA) 


Under the terms of this Act, Canada has undertaken to protect and rehabilitate the 
tidal marshlands in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in co-operation 
with the respective provincial governments. The principal function of MMRA is to 
carry out these responsibilities by constructing dykes, aboiteaux (tide control dams) 
and breakwaters to prevent tidal flooding of valuable agricultural lands. Headquarters 
of the MMRA organization is at. Amherst, N.S. 


The construction of large structures near the mouths of some rivers to hold back the 
tides has made it possible to eliminate the need for many miles of dykes and of numerous 
small aboiteaux. Such structures not only reclaim larger areas of land but very sub- 
stantially reduce maintenance costs and provide roadways where bridges would otherwise 
have been required. 


By Mar. 31, 1959, the provinces had asked to have over 150 marsh areas with a total 
area of 94,252 acres included in this reclamation program: Nova Scotia, 52,521 acres; 
New Brunswick, 41,456 acres; and Prince Edward Island, 275 acres. 
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As of March 1958, approximately 75,704 acres of marsh were protected from tidal 
flooding by structures which were either complete or in process of being built or rebuilt. 
The individual marsh areas form parts of approximately 3,300 farms having a total area 
of about 500,000 acres. 


On the Annapolis River at the town of Annapolis Royal, N.S., and on the Tantramar 
River near the town of Sackville, N.B., work has been undertaken to dam these tidal 
rivers to protect large areas of marshlands. Both dams are designed to carry highway 
traffic, and will be completed in 1960. A similar structure, built on the Shepody River 
in New Brunswick, has been operating satisfactorily for two years. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch of the provincial 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1949. Its functions include the adminis- 
tration of water rights; irrigation development, engineering and structures; flood control 
and drainage; restoration of abandoned, under-utilized and misused lands; and construc- 
tion of provincial community pastures. Conservation and development activity in the 
field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on co-operation with the 
Federal Government’s PFRA program with which a close working arrangement is main- 
tained. Following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture to Mar. 31, 1959. 


Water Rights.—Under the Water Rights Act, 5,844 water storage projects for domestic 
irrigation, municipal, industrial and other like purposes have been licensed, and an addi- 
tional 330 projects are in the development stage. There are 145 gauging stations being 
maintained by the federal Water Resources Branch under co-operative agreement to 
continue hydrometric surveys and a surface water inventory, and records are available 
for an additional 170 stations. The Chief Engineer of the Water Rights Office represents 
the Province of Saskatchewan on the Prairie Provinces Water Board. 


Irrigation Development.—By the end of March, 1959, 125,708 acres of topographic 
surveys and 242 miles of profile surveys were completed on irrigation projects; 306 miles 
of ditch were built and 287 miles maintained; 1,452 structures were installed and 74 
maintained; and 7,490 acres were levelled. 


Flood Control Development.—Topographic surveys of 146,436 acres and 6,389 miles 
of profile surveys were completed on drainage projects; 656 miles of ditch and 225 miles 
of road were built and 157 miles of ditch maintained; 37 miles of dyke were built and 874 
structures installed in drainage systems. 


Development of Under-utilized and Misused Lands.—A total of 61,015 acres of tame 
perennial forage crops were seeded, mostly for fodder production; 991 miles of fence 
and 72 watering sites were built or rebuilt in departmental, municipal or co-operative 
pastures; 750,000 trees were planted; and 97 conservation and development areas totalling 
12,000,000 acres were established. 


Community Pastures.—Through the Lands Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture, the province has transferred title to 1,194,574 acres and leased without charge 
another 341,876 acres of land to PFRA for community pastures. Outside the PFRA 
program, the province has another 797,454 acres in 110 community pastures operated by 
co-operative associations, by municipalities or by the provincial Department of Agriculture; 
in 1957, 18 pastures operated by the province provided grazing for 17,395 head of cattle 
owned by 959 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation.—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for a 33-year period. The province may either reimburse 
farmers in cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain 
crop shares equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1958, the investment of 


* Revised by the Deputy Minister, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 
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the province for land clearing and breaking amounted to $6,528,652, and included work 
done in six settlement projects involving initial clearing and breaking on about 200 farm 
units before the land was leased. 


Alberta.*—The Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of 
Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the province and extensive 
surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of the available 
water supply in the province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and 
other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
administers the licensing of water power projects and the construction work in several 
irrigation projects. Irrigation projects are also licensed and water allocated for domestic 
and irrigation purposes. Other work includes administration of drainage districts, co- 
operation on the Peace River Dug-out Project and on river protection projects where 
flooding occurs. In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by the 
Federal Government in co-operation with the Government of Alberta. 


Stream measurement is being done by the Hydrometric Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and irrigation surveys are carried out 
largely by the water development organization under the PFRA (see p. 456). 


In 1958 the Province of Alberta completed the construction of the distribution system 
for the Western Block of the Bow River Development; the irrigable area is approximately 
45,000 acres. 


The figures given in Table 5 of land actually irrigated in Alberta in 1958 are only 
approximate because, while there are increases resulting from the creation of new pump 
irrigated areas, there are also decreases caused by soil reclassification and less water use, 
depending on natural precipitation. Seepage and alkali problems also have an effect on 
acreage quoted as irrigable. Figures for small private irrigation projects have been omitted 
because of their uncertain water supply. 


Gross cash returns from the irrigable area are estimated at $30,000,000 though this 
figure does not take into account the value of stockwater supplied through irrigation 
works. Nor does it include many other credit items that are difficult to evaluate such as 
the recreational use of water which, to these one-time semi-arid areas, is particularly 
important, and the value of fish taken from irrigation reservoirs which is known to be 
quite significant. Several communities receive their entire domestic water supply via 
irrigation canals. 


* Revised in the Deputy Minister’s office, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 


5.—Major Irrigation Districts in Alberta, 1958 
Classified Area Actually 
District Irrigable Irrigated 
Area in 1958 
acres acres 
St. Mary and Milk Rivers Development... 2..).0.......0..cscecceccecescucdeas 259, 861 123, 440 
Peet br tettion A NARTICE. «.cio.) wSdehass 2). Bilas cee aelasanmed «cami ibemblen 7,885 7,000 
Ponumond irrigation District... b. Sod... 4.0 Gee dus bcc pur eM, domed) wands 19,058 15, 500 
ena iaeasann| strictest: iit 2 ole GRID. Sols. Le Sein de Kes we chek 32,100 22, 854 
CENCE ALIGTIEIOIS EL CEB gixicrs «2 )aje BBC <cao se oi oe REE hex sos AOA UPA Od ake 50, 000 9,870 
PEeILCrICATION WVISETICL i Ranh. Mae eke ee ABORT Re he EO oat 250, 000 188,928 
Bow River Development— 

i INN a et cM Bil aro a shines 94,783 56,995 
EE Ih lap ator 9 dl PSII hcl cet: Sadie lt ash ihe ce Sager 30,217 2,400 
Semin View irrigation District, 7-2... 0d... cc. acus bao nes cheb ncweeternee. 3, 600 2,759 
eres merrigation | ieteet dies oie AI, ATL Oi ees 4,631 1,542 

CR TH 1A ME ek cates or) cx as bid vine « oh ee aha vokeeehite 8,303 — 
NTE TERPAAOU J USEEICING.. «ck. Poti b 2. hes PB nhs boo coma eos tht DoRtaes 34, 005 11,032 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District............0..0.0ccesecceceveeeneeuees 96,135 51,916 
Repeat eet. Irrivation, District) ti Whig ad. Beberoule sma. dedsak ow aneh abunds 2,069 1,500 

SEMEL TUCA GION IDIAGUICI. « ...  - dds oc ot- i ecnccie vas nen ted cre Awe LGM S 3,000 — 
Motalsms. stesba th cee Lene... ohatesae Hono of Ste hiatlom: 2 xh 900, 647 495,736 
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British Columbia.*—About 20 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,300,000 acres of 
improved land gives a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this arable 
area there exist an estimated 216,000 acres of irrigated land, and the total acreage of 
irrigable land in British Columbia is estimated at 400,000 acres. About three-quarters 
of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and the other quarter is served by 
the larger irrigation projects listed in Table 6. 


* Revised by the Comptroller of Water Rights, British Columbia Department of Lands and Forests. 


6.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1960 


Water 
2 ' rar ie 
otentia : arge 
: : Irrigated : 
Project Water Supply Trrigable on Locality 
; Area Area Grade A 
Land 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
Projectwn ss Fo.) che ect Okanagan River............ 7,770 4,770 12.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
Systems— 
Penticton Municipality. ...| Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,331 2,132 | 24.00/20.00 s 
Summerland Municipality.|Trout and Eneas Creeks.... 3,443 3,398 13.52 s¢ 
Irrigation Districts— 
Balf outs. endian ote Pee as Laird Creeks... ae los 240 150 — Kootenay Valley 
Banikheadieenaen atte eo Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 22.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Barniere yyy Ae eee Barriere River:..: $0. Js. 51% 181 129 4.50 |North Thompson 
Valley 
1SwE,, Jhigivad GHC RMS 498 eS Ree Jameson and North Thomp- 
SON FIVELS vs. ete oleae 2,360 1,320 16.20 he 
Black Mountain ...<..h00% Mission Creek and others... 4, 264 3,686 15.00 |Okanagan Valley 
IBisCk: Sater .24 Melee cn Okanagan River............ 169 169 17.00 ef 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek............ 133 66 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
Boundarysbines wigs . seers Osoy00s Tiake nctk ik wtja saver 95 95 15.93 |Okanagan Valley 
Brent Wa Vas fess anenene Mission reek, 00th teres elas 480 405 5.00 ic 
Cawstonie 4. ates pte Similkameen River......... 650 400 14.00 |Similkameen Valley 
Chase eencete pies atieee Chase: Creekay.cn. sae e 639 639 3.50 |South Thompson 
Valley 
Covert.ciuen. tise h eee Athiot JulysCréeks tes 22.1. 280 280 8.00 | Kettle Valley 
Hast. restonee sae IATTOWs CTCOK. «cot ie bu ope 1,540 Toon 5.00 | Kootenay Valley 
Hast Osoyoos: peeeren cots Osoyoos ken ee oees eet os 329 188 25.00 |jOkanagan Valley 
Hlison scant eee Kelowna Creek oer 760 662 6.95 zs 
Hricksonsen seen eee Sulltvans@reek geen ce. eee 105 105 5.00 | Kootenay Valley 
Fairview Heights......... Similkameen River......... 630 630 27.00 |Similkameen Valley 
Gienmore. «2:0. sere Kelowna Creek............. 2,700 1,940 13.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Grand Horks 45). see Kettle Riviere sas ceeen nek. 2,500 2,328 6.00 | Kettle Valley 
Heflley: -2-sascperetr etre North Thompson River.... 1,653 1,653 1.98 er Thompson 
alley 
Kaledents*. given. Ween. | Marron River and Shatford 
Greek tence a ck Reka 544 544 18.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Keyenteosic..: < han. dtetad «> Ashnola River, etc.......... 1,018 1,018 16.00 |Similkameen Valley 
Lakeview: 7. 7 Fee. Lambly (Bear) Creek...... 1,057 1,052 12.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Malcolm Horie............ JosephyCree keer eee aoe 150 150 — Kootenay Valley 
Naraniataccctaes tee. Naramata, Lequime Creeks, 13.025 970 22.20 |Okanagan Valley 
Northt@anyon... 78% 0. . Camp Run (Association) 
Creche sek. Seas, & 390 339 Ebr Kootenay Valley 
Okanaeanshalls er eee Okanagany RilVObor sae e ne 244 142 oa te Okanagan Valley 
sprinkling 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek and 
Okanagan Lake........... 534 534 20.00 ss 
OsOV0OS eNO ee ee Haynes Creek, ete.......... 244 224 22.50 ss 
O Sai aie carae a. Meee Long} Lake ac. Sicinens oes 362 362 22.00 |- xe 
Peachland. v.06... ite hon « Peachland Creek........... 550 444 17.00 eH 
Rena tam: yaa poee. Stee eee Dog Creek ee. Aue 150 122 12.00 |Columbia Valley 
EQS Ole cicut alpen ea hace a Bassi @reek. 425. seavias deh. 262 250 6.00 : 
Scottye@reek.>.... seeeeee. Scotty: (Oreeksaea eee cree tien 844 844 0 |Okanagan Valley 


4.5 
Shuttleworth Creek....... Shuttleworth Creek........ 282 109 8.00 
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6.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1960—concluded 
SSS—SsSSsaa9SsaSsS9S99S9S9S9S90393.3.SSSSSSSSS 


Water 
otentia ‘ arge 
Project Water Supply TIrrigable unseted oO Locality 
Area Pee Grade A 
Land 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
South East Kelowna...... Hydraulic Creek........... 3, 082 3, 082 16.00 |Okanagan Valley 
SOUL: Vernon de sore goneie> VernonsCreek. gocnisciccs dean 319 207 5.00 y 
OGM PIU eeowspt gute, Sot South Thompson River..... 146 118 15.00 cout Thompson 
alley 
pirout Creclestt* 25.0 Pear routiO@redk. chen SoS. ce 318 278 9.00 |Okanagan Valley 
VGPIGAIION acdac ccs f Gacaee Kindersley Creek........... 300 300 6.25 |Columbia Valley 
Vernon Noss he eee. feel Coldstream Creek, etc...... 8, 067 6, 668 5.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Wansulianiey Seeg Gla Oh acer Knouff Creek, ete........... 298 160 — Nort Thompson 
alley 
Westbanki,...2:05 02.08 Ou., Powers Creek... i002 .; 1,008 798 15.30 /Okanagan Valley 
West. Bench...) . 2. 00d 3 Okanagan River............ 224 200 45.00 ¥ 
DVITICES Soe LCRA Cathe Wilmer Creek.............. 241 109 5.00 |Columbia Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan 
Centrerye fo. 4.0 doar 0 Wernon Creeks ca cjcae onto 1,896 1,855 12.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Wynndel?.7.teveneve case DuckiG@reek Bou) Sects. 502 502 4.00 | Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Wood Lake Water Com- 
DANVE ch rho otere Bee ee aka Oyama Creek. ....)......0. 832 832 7.50 |Okanagan Valley 
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Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and partial-coverage surveys may be obtained in reports 
issued by the Bureau.t 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour 
and prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the 
marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar industries and cold storage 
holdings. : 


In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, the federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies as the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate with the 
Bureau. Also, many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily. 


The figures (except for 1956 Census data) contained in this Section do not include 
estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s 
economy, commercial production of most agricultural products being quite small. 


A review of agricultural production and trade covering 1959 is given in Subsection 1; 
details for the year 1958 are presented in Subsections 2 to 9. 


Subsection 1.—Review of Agricultural Production and Trade, 1959 


During 1959 Canada made a further advance in the economic recovery and expansion 
that began in 1958. For the year as a whole, the gross national product averaged about 
6 p.c. above the year 1958 and, with final product prices higher by about 2 p.c., it is esti- 
mated that the physical volume of output in 1959 was 4 p.c. above that of the preceding 
year. The physical volume of agricultural output, however, fell slightly in 1959 from 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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1958 to a level almost identical with the five-year average (1954-58). Production increases 
for such important items as grains, livestock and dairy products in 1959 over 1958 were 
not large enough to completely offset the decline estimated for most of the remaining 
agricultural products. 


Farm cash income at $2,786,000,000 for 1959 was slightly below the 1958 estimate of 
$2,813,000,000. Farm operating and depreciation charges continued to move upward in 
1959, accounted for by increases in outlays for each of the items considered in the expend- 
itures. The slight decline in cash income coupled with the increase of 5 p.c. in farm 
expenditures and a continued decline in farm inventories of grain resulted in a drop in 
net farm income from $1,353,000,000 for 1958 to $1,192,000,000 for 1959. The 1959 
net income estimate was, however, higher than the 1957 estimate of $1,058,000,000. 


Field Crops.—Canada’s 1959 wheat crop amounted to 413,500,000 bu., compared 
with the 1958 crop of 371,700,000 bu. and the 1957 crop of 385,500,000 bu. Total supplies 
of wheat in the 1959-60 crop year (carryover at July 31 plus the 1959 crop) amounted to 
962,500,000 bu. compared with 1,011,200,000 bu. the previous year. The 1959 oat crop 
of 417,900,000 bu. was 17,000,000 bu. larger than in the preceding year while production 
of barley at 225,600,000 bu. was below the 1958 level of 244,800,000 bu. Total supplies 
of oats and barley for the 1959-60 crop year amounted to 536,900,000 bu. and 353,700,000 
bu. respectively. The combined fall and spring rye crop was estimated at 8,100,000 bu., 
giving total supplies for the 1959-60 crop year of 16,100,000 bu. 


Owing to the combined effect of reduced carryover stocks of oats and rye and a 
smaller barley crop in 1959, total supplies of Canadian feed grains in the crop year 1959-60 
were about 5 p.c. below those of 1958-59 despite higher levels of production for oats, 
rye and corn for grain. Current crop year supplies of oats, consisting of the Aug. 1 carry- 
over of 119,300,000 bu. and the 1959 production of 417,900,000 bu., amounted to 
537,200,000 bu., representing a decrease of 3 p.c. from the 1958-59 total of 555,900,000 bu. 
Supplies of barley at 352,700,000 bu. were 3 p.c. less than the 1958 total of 362,900,000 bu. 
and consisted of a carryover of 127,100,000 bu. and a crop of 225,600,000 bu. 


Net supplies of feed grains available in 1959-60 at 16,600,000 tons were about 6 p.c. 
less than the 1958-59 total of 17,600,000 tons. Relative to livestock, the net supply of 
feed grain per grain-consuming animal unit was placed at 0.94 tons, the lowest level since 
1954-55 and a decline of 9 p.c. from the 1958-59 level. This decline reflected the combined 
effect of decreased feed supplies and a 3-p.c. increase in grain-consuming animal units. 
The livestock population in Canada, estimated as at June 1, 1959, was the equivalent of 
17,600,000 grain-consuming animal units compared with the June 1, 1958 level of 17,100,000. 


Production of sugar beets in 1959 was estimated at 1,240,000 tons compared with the 
1958 record outturn of 1,325,000 tons. Average yields per acre were a record high of 
13.70 tons in 1959, slightly better than the 1958 yield of 13.54 tons. Alberta accounted 
for 38 p.c. of the total production and Ontario was the next largest producer. The 
national average farm price during 1958-59 was $14.47 a ton. 


The dried pea crop of 984,000 bu. in 1959 reflected the combined effect of reductions 
in both seeded acreage and yield. Imports amounted to 57,200 bu. and exports to 445,000 
bu. in the 1958-59 crop year. Production of dried beans was 1,168,000 bu., Ontario being 
the chief grower. Exports in the 1958-59 crop year were 61,700 bu., down 39 p.c. from 1958, 
and imports were slightly lower at 138,500 bu. 


The soybean crop of 6,800,000 bu. in 1959 was larger than the 1958 crop of 6,649,000 
bu. In the 1958-59 crop year, 155,000,000 Ib. of oil and 706,000,000 lb. of oil meal were 
produced in Canada. Imports of soybeans, mostly from the United States, amounted to 
13,000,000 bu. and exports, mostly to the United Kingdom, were 2,000,000 bu. The 
national average farm price for the 1958-59 season was $1.88 per bu. 


The flaxseed crop at 21,200,000 bu. was about 7 p.c. below the 1958 production. 
Although acreage sown was down by 9 p.c., the average yield increased from 8.7 bu. per 
acre to 8.9 bu. Total supplies in the 1959-60 crop year were estimated at 27,800,000 bu. 
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Crushings in 1958-59 of 184,900,000 Ib. of flaxseed yielded 64,400,000 Ib. of linseed oil 
and 114,500,000 lb. of oil meal. Exports at 14,300,000 bu. were higher than in the 
previous year. 


Livestock.—A very sharp increase of 27 p.c. in output of hogs was the most striking 
development in the livestock situation in 1959. Commercial marketings of hogs rose 
from 6,467,000 head in 1958 to 8,571,000 in 1959, closely approaching the record of 8,864,000 
reached in 1944 when wartime production of hogs was at its peak in Canada. Output of 
cattle and calves dropped appreciably from 1958 when export demand from the United 
States was high. Exports of live cattle and calves dropped from 670,500 in 1958 to 
342,700 in 1959. 


Total meat output from slaughter in Canada at 2,611,000,000 lb. was 8.5 p.c. greater 
than in 1948 and per capita disappearance of the red meats increased 5.3 lb. to 143. 3 lb., 
which was 9.5 lb. per capita more than the average annual disappearance in the period 
1951-55. Exports of meat were almost 125,000,000 lb., equal to the 1951-55 average 
but 24,000,000 lb. less than in 1958. 


Cattle numbers rose almost 4 p.c. from 10,112,000 head at Dec. 1, 1958 to 10,489,000 
head, largely attributable to a continued build-up of beef cow numbers and a significantly 
larger inventory of calves. Numbers of sheep also rose 4 p.c. from Dec. 1, 1958 and hogs, 
after heavy marketings, declined 7 p.c. from year-earlier totals by Dec. 1, 1959. Price 
movements are reflected by the following annual average calculations of Toronto prices, 
1958 prices in brackets: good steers, $25.10 ($22.90); good feeder steers, $25.10 ($23.50); 
good lambs, $21.15 ($22.35); and grade B hogs, $23.80 ($28.15). 


Dairying.—Milk production in 1959 reached a new record at 18,192,000,000 Ib., 
about 1 p.c. higher than the 1958 output. Increases in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia more than offset, to that extent, decreases in the 
other provinces. Most of the increase in 1959 over 1958 was consumed as fluid milk 
and cream. The output of creamery butter was down by 3 p.c. to 325,300,000 Ib. but 
factory cheese rose about 16 p.c. to 118,600,000 lb. 


Annual per capita consumption of butter declined about 1 lb. for each of the years 
1958 and 1959. As a result, despite lower production and exports that increased from 
4,800 lb. to 10,504,000 lb., creamery butter stocks on hand at the end of 1959 amounted 
to 105,473,000 lb. and were 12.5 p.c. higher than at the end of 1958. 


Concentrated whole milk production increased moderately in 1959. Output is nor- 
mally slightly in excess of domestic requirements but increasing population and relatively 
stable per capita consumption and exports keep the supply in balance. Skim milk powder 
production declined almost 10,000,000 Ib. from the high 1958 output of 185,600,000, 
but exports of 110,500,000 lb. and increased domestic disappearance largely liquidated 
surplus stocks on hand at the end of the year. Domestic disappearance of this product 
rose from 81,700,000 Ib. in 1956 to 121,200,000 Ib. in 1959. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—All fruit crops except loganberries were smaller in 1959 
than in 1958 when totals were influenced by higher-than-average crops in Ontario. Mini- 
mum prices for fruits for processing were at the same levels as in 1958 or higher. The 
apple crop, which is the most important of the fruit crops, was estimated at 14,500,000 
bu., 15 p.c. below the 1958 output. Declines were recorded by all provinces except Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


Commercial vegetable growers planted 204,000 acres in 1959 as compared with 
202,000 acres in 1958. 


Other Principal Farm Products. — The 1959 tobacco crop was estimated at 
170,255,000 lb., green weight, compared with 197,302,000 lb. in 1958. Ontario flue- 
cured tobacco was calculated at 147,000,000 lb. as against 176,322,000 lb. in 1958. About 
129,000 acres were planted to tobacco, 119,000 acres in southern Ontario which was 
6,000 acres less than in the previous year. In 1959 the Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco 
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Growers’ Marketing Board reduced the basic acreage allotment per farm by 15 p.c. after 
allowing a basic exemption per farm of 15 p.c. and alloting acreage to more than one 
hundred new farms. It is interesting to note that research has made possible the raising 
of tobacco in the Ottawa Valley of Ontario and in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia; 
so far production in these areas is on a small scale. 


The per capita cigarette consumption in Canada, calculated on the basis of total 
population, has increased considerably during the past few years, amounting to 1,678 
in 1956, 1,817 in 1957, 1,901 in 1958, and 1,939 in 1959. 


The potato crop, estimated at about 35,290,000 cwt. for 1959, recorded a decline of 
12 p.c. from the 1958 crop of 40,301,000 cwt. 


More eggs were marketed through registered stations in 1959 than in 1958. Heavier 
marketings occurred in all provinces except Alberta, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island. Reflecting this situation, egg prices were lower in all provinces than in the previous 
year. Egg price support to producers by means of deficiency payments under the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act began with the marketing year commencing Oct. 1, 1959. 


Wool prices rose slightly from 1958 to 1959, but payment under the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act was lowered from 28 to 21 cents per lb. This resulted in a drop in the 
average farm value to 43.6 cents per lb. from 48.1 cents per lb. in 1958. Total farm value 
of shorn wool production decreased from $3,053,000 to $2,966,000. Production was 
estimated at 6,800,000 lb. as compared with 6,345,000 lb. in 1958. 


The 1959 maple crop, expressed as syrup, was estimated at 2,358,000 gal., about 
5 p.c. below that of 1958 and 8 p.c. below the average production for the years 1952-56. 
The bulk of the crop was produced in the Province of Quebec. Exports of sugar in 1959 
stood at 7,400,000 lb., nearly 20 p.c. higher than in the previous year. The value of the 
1958 maple crop was estimated at $8,440,000, 18 p.c. less than in 1957 when production 
was larger than average. 


The 1959 honey crop was estimated at 33,233,000 Ib., 21 p.c. above that of 1958. 
The substantial increase in production resulted from much higher average yields—101 lb. 
per colony in 1959 compared to 83 lb. in 1958 and an average of 78 lb. for the years 1948 
to 1957. Although there was a small increase in the number of active beekeepers from 
13,150 in 1958 to 13,590 in 1959, colony numbers declined by 4,000 to a total of 328,700 
in 1959. 


Subsection 2.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1958* 


Returns to farmers from the sale of farm products, together with participation pay- 
ments from previous years’ grain crops, were estimated at a near record high of 
$2,800,000,000 for 1958. This estimate exceeded that of 1957 by 8 p.c. and was only 
slightly lower than the 1952 estimate of $2,900,000,000, the highest recorded to date. 
Most of the increase in eash farm income in 1958 compared with 1957 may be attributed to 
larger returns from the sale of livestock and animal products; returns from the sale of 
field crops were about the same as in the previous year. 


Each of the nine provinces contributed to the higher farm cash income in 1958. 
In Eastern Canada, receipts from field crops and livestock and animal products were 
responsible for the increase; in Western Canada the higher returns came from sales of 
livestock and animal products only. Total returns from the sale of field crops were lower 
than in 1957 for each of the three Prairie Provinces and for British Columbia, but these 
declines were offset by higher returns from field crops in Eastern Canada. 


Field Crops.—Returns from the sale of wheat were estimated at $427,000,000 for 
1958, almost $50,000,000 higher than a year earlier. Larger farm marketings to fill greater 
export demand was the principal factor affecting receipts in 1958; average farm prices 
were also higher, though this was attributed to quality since the initial payments to wheat 


* Excludes Newfoundland. 
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growers for specific grades in 1958 were the same as those in 1957. Slightly higher returns 
from the sale of barley and rye were also the result of larger marketings since farm prices 
for these crops were practically the same in 1958 as in 1957. 


The effects of the higher returns from wheat, rye and barley were offset by lower 
returns from flax, oats and Canadian Wheat Board participation payments. Reduced 
farm marketings in 1958 were responsible for the smaller returns from the sale of flax 
and oats compared with 1957. 


In Eastern Canada the higher returns from field crops may be attributed mainly to 
potatoes, tobacco and sugar beets. Potato growers in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick received about one-fifth more for their potato crops in 1958 than in 1957. 
In Ontario the higher returns accrued largely to tobacco and sugar beet growers. 


Livestock and Animal Products.—Receipts from the sale of livestock and animal 
products were estimated at $1,700,000,000, a record high amount 14 p.c. above the 
estimate for 1957. Receipts were higher in each of the nine provinces included in 
the national farm accounts, the increases being attributed mainly to larger returns from the 
sale of cattle and calves. For the country as a whole, cash farm income derived from the 
sale of cattle and calves was about one-quarter larger in 1958 than in 1957, a result of 
the combined effects of higher prices and larger marketings. 


Hog growers throughout Canada received more cash from the sale of their product 
in 1958 than in 1957, larger marketings offsetting the effects of lower prices. Income from 
hog sales was estimated at $325,000,000 in the later year, an amount 11 p.c. higher than 
the 1957 estimate and exceeded only in 1951 and 1952. 


Sales of dairy products brought an estimated $495,000,000 to farmers in 1958, almost 
8 p.c. more than in 1957. This record amount in 1958 was attributable both to larger 
marketings and to a slight increase in average farm prices for milk as compared with 1957. 


Supplementary Payments.—Following the 1957 drought in the Prairie Provinces, 
payments of over $20,000,000 were made to prairie farmers under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act early in 1958. These payments were augmented to the extent of about 
$40,000,000 under the Western Grain Producers Payment Regulations (Order in Council 
PC 1958/1442). (See p. 442.) 
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Item 1956r 1957" 1958 
$000 $’000 $’000 
orale, Beeads- and Way, occ. eee nee 807,055 690,196 674,475 
PES AMM Re PR cnt BOON AEE BONN Cae ROOK GBR 461,795 377,781 427,148 
Whept participation payments wee. Jeet alae. ont. 2 Bee 61,987 79,314 64, 258 
SHES RUE DS ett SST Rn a OR ln 50,535 37, 865 27, 162 
Oats participation payments. 6.006060... bol. fe one ee 8,170 a -—— 
ey Ceres hoe. Pamirie torr. Aachen Sos nod. Beas 98,841 76,648 78, 080 
peaciey: participation payments....-......<....s « «@s«onmeuursrewenes 15,217 — 7,570 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance pay Ments sox cee — 24,990 —3,400 
eee te che eins eae oo, Ce 14,376 4,003 5,320 
BSSBOR( | Te. 12. ok SOMO, se oe, Peaeawh ihwssysenatenscovsieaahe 61,932 58,364 36,093 
LOTT anes oncacn, IRS EEE reo cp a fe tla Rana aaa aaa ara aaa Deana 22,003 22,370 22,175 
Rr ee aC) MerneNeOHO G1! i. joc ce ves ef cask obacavdencdcbiees.ccl,. 10,721 7,785 8,902 
(ISTE: 5 bas ctl ae ee a I eS 1,478 1,076 1,167 
Vegetable and Other Field Crops................................. 177,548 199,883 216,363 
(7 LTH gre sepa a One IRS ie aa a ws hie a 43,395 37,985 42,012 
Ce ee te ee 57,627 68,918 71,232 
Ra ee ete ve ee Bo oe oe ee 125397 16,192 17,365 
MR Ee nt ne a Cotte can eee 64, 129 76,790 85,754 
Mn AONE OMNES. 00; boo eck ecceoe ccccocnc eS 905, 283 917,476 1,092,276 
(ELIS Sana ae i ei oa i prea eaten 452,431 481,707 613, 290 
NIINEty te e o ot ee ee 9,776 Oy Acial 10, 832 
EE ii oe hs a eat ee Pe i 298, 246 292,142 325,019 
RR a aecearsterer cer crane prs ere n-th re Sener reer ree orrnrerrs 144, 830 133,516 143,135 
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Item 1956° 1957¢ 1958 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
ByAlry Prometric ee oes cote ie wre we nein ceegn ne mee 432,536 459,824 494,955 
Bruits: 3 4652: Se a a ee Beet 2. ee ee 37,743 39,960 41,448 
Other Principal Farm Products..................-..5 ee eee eee ee ees 162, 112 158, 074 162,584 
FS eee ee ee eras Cant taser crate seas rerayer opel aeprste oso) oe Re aesinre ete wis ie 148, 877 143, 200 148, 960 
OOl cer. Pee Rese REE RS Es SIDES. TES: RC... 8 2,096 22267 2,892 
1EKS en PRI OR ano eben Domo a iro Etec hoyTs oe So Sawer eas 4,413 5,606 5,025 
Maple prodictacces ss cig stem ctee a ovettle eravatanate ste nicl cearete er eenstateraret tate 6,726 7,001 5,707 
Miscellaneous Farm Products................. 0000.2 eee e seen es 49,582 48, 661 52,839 
Forest: Products i.dibc3s-2eeros: . Ge bine ore beat ME 54,816 46,140 37,388 
CD arr ee ee are Cae eiate, 5 needs NS ene IRR TN Ct ete EEE 15,198 15,085 14,559 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products................ 2,641,873 2,575,201 2,786,887 
Supplementary. payments! .s:.2ieiu... lik bee esins oo nh toy oman dee oes 5,004 1,987 60,128 
Totals, Cash Incomes)... .64 2.429.009. 00). MES OR. PG ee 2,646,877 2,577, 288 2,847,015 
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1 Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Western Grain Producers Acreage 
Payment Regulations; other government subsidies are included in income from individual commodities. 
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8.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1956-58 


Province 1956 1957" 1958 
$000 $000 $000 
PM WROMMGINOCUEEE SISNCTS Sct ha lt ere. coe ee. —- — — 

mace wigward Islande sic) wating. . yeas ak. (tt ceatalve 26,447 24,447 27,891 
OM EYES STO Shares Spam gay a rte Nene ge ONY eee ear open mene Sr an 43,546 41,979 42,288 
News Brimswicks it? . o, SPORT SE MAE IAG Pe i NE ee 48, 373 43, 897 46,096 
URCNIEC Ok ee Cie cis Ode or haart. Dh se. f hamva ren owe ncviyil 385, 296 385, 932 414,495 
“ULE 6 igen a Shand Saipan eriean dean ec leditlte nin eetmeastal antl h Tne 780, 551 789, 337 863, 409 
DATECODE Fee Mine AA create ihy. 5 et AGRE, DORIA fH UO P LL 210,761 200, 818 220,390 
ORGIES AAA TRO GOS SIRS ESS Te Oe eae Re 5 ee eae ei oe mene 596, 992 537,506 571.545 
AIOE Eos heE eerie Tee. N2ll. eS a cnt tee? Loe 436, 653 437,895 481,535 
Boas Sarna. Gok fe sade Preise be, Lhe aloras Schiele ads Cbs) cottwibs oie 113, 254 113, 490 119,238 
POURS Mis A). Catawba EAT arcs Acta 2 oe ae SLE tbat 2,641,873 2,575,301 2,786,887 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1958.—Net income 
of Canadian farmers (exclusive of those in Newfoundland) was estimated at $1,300,000,000 
for 1958, a figure 20 p.c. higher than the 1957 estimate and approximately the same as 
the average for the five years 1953-57. With the exception of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, provincial net income estimates were above 1957 levels, largely as a result 
of increased receipts from the sale of farm production. These larger cash receipts were, 
however, somewhat tempered by higher farm operating and depreciation charges and 
by a decline in year-end inventory values. Higher farm operating costs resulted from a 
combination of slightly higher prices and the use of more goods and services. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1956-58 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norse.—Includes estimated value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of the 


uname Farm Assistance Act and, in 1958, payments under the Western Grain Producers Acreage Payment Regu- 
ations. 


Item 1956° 1957" 1958 

$000 $’000 $’000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products............-...s02c+se0e- 2,641,873 2,575,301 2,786, 887 
MMR SMU mers k: ama A ave heer ce bloat Mare eco as sole 328,312 327, 326 339,073 
Dee ane ofenanges IninVENtOry oc... sk. oes edec ete ienee eee 220,042 —138, 694 —107,003 
fia Gross: ineome. (Items t+2+3)..... 2traa.) Diet. forts 3,190, 227 2,763,933 3,018, 957 
PPO EKA LIN Ge XPONSOS rsd el os Sa kth Paes ee abel ale oe oh 1, 452, 347 1,419,063 1::513:/835 
Se Wepropivtion 0 WaLeeSing oho! osha sins Bos Prove lt suet debacce co eoteiae oars 284, 749 285,349 287, 688 
7. Total operating expenses and depreciation (Items 5+6)............ 1,737,096 1,704,412 1,801,523 
8. Net income excluding supplementary payments (Items 4—7)...... 1, 453,131 1,059, 521 1,217,434 
BEM PPCM CE CARY sDAYINEULS |... c422 ne de oewide ieee ak Boece ete 5,004 1,987 60,128 
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(Rtema:3-9 as 4 vases . Gabel oil sit. Chee. . eeteeesny. | 1,458,135 1,061, 508 1,277,562 


10.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1956-58 


Note.—Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments ‘made under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and, in 1958, payments under the Western Grain Producers 
Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Province 1956" 1957" 1958 
$’000 $000 $000 
Peemccundinnd ross SE OE COT! EO BOW) ATs — — — 
Meroceuun ward Islands}. 2). 8 Se) ESE obese a0 eke Se ee ee 13,095 9, 488 12,001 
ERIS RATE 4. 3d. oT, Lt ee eee tor he A, SABO 17, 683 15,937 bapa la ey 
Remi annswicktcet es... Peon Leb) A beioeyoe. crest | omsabet ula 26, 322 20,179 19,091 
Uo Bie ied ‘al a Se eS ce eae ee eee ee 193,630 188, 310 201,661 
CECI nee. Rewer os) Slax) Ee ihe ORS SET des “Sea STARS Sa) DY] 313,026 330, 223 381,043 
IEOEC ON es AOR MO EN Ce OE iS RB AE Ei 130, 282 75,540 121,166 
TT ESR ce once (in Sai, iia ae aa ae 5 el i 2 ai gy. 438, 808 184, 446 224,061 
Peat AM FAVA Os ees IS BIER ORS LAT cea toe 8, LOE 274, 568 185, 466 249 , 722 
Ses) 8 CHO CLO RR ae Sere BP GREE SS aati pater Seinen, Gane oaagengn ome Mee 50,721 51,919 53,705 


PR oe eae ai cite ks hui eahisaits sacade dnesoncr ee 1,458, 135 1,061,508 1,277,562 
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Subsection 3.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada (exclusive of 
Newfoundland) was estimated at 139.4 (1935-39 = 100) for 1958, which was 4.3 p.c. above 
the estimate of 133.6 for 1957 but 17.8 p.c. below the all-time high of 169.5 established in 
1956. Most of the commodities considered in the index, particularly livestock, contributed 
to the increase between 1957 and 1958, but the substantial reduction in these two years 
compared with 1956 was almost entirely accounted for by a significantly smaller production 
of grain. 

Provincially, gains in agricultural production were recorded for all provinces except 
the Maritimes and Saskatchewan in 1958 over 1957. The increases ranged from just under 
2 p.c. in British Columbia to approximately 15 p.c. in Manitoba; reductions in the Mari- 
times and Saskatchewan were between 6 and 7 p.c. 


11.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1949-58 
(1925-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Notse.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 


Statistics for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-44 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420, and for 1945-48 in the 
1956 edition, p. 423. 


Year Pen. CeeNES. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
Oe rrp cickernac tersretayere ric ore 158.8 | 105.1 145.8 | 126.4 | 124.9} 125.7] 128.1 98.1 148.7 122.3 
OS OMe. 2. cysssa. tea crane bec gaigsiche 148.2 | 105.2} 140.2 136.3 128.1 1387.8 | 168.3 121.8 | 134.2 137.8 
UGS Be HOR RRRY SOR. Aer. PR 119.5 87.7) 110.4] 189.0] 128.6] 146.4] 218.1 157.1 126.9 154.7 
LOS 22, AOE 3. VRIES 142.3 80.6) 109.4] 124.7} 119.6} 164.6 | 267.4 | 174.81 133.3 166.2 
ER eee etic aeRO ee Ons 3. 142.8 80.6 | 121.6 | 182.9} 129.5} 181.3 | 287.5 | 158.6] 1386.3 |) 15719 
LOOSE es ain caacus sh susia sukatas 150.3 88.7 | 114.1 207 Sah 20s 102.1 108.8 | 119.4] 131.4 119.7 
WOOD Fe crc cre we Brareisis ieeegeuers 150.0 QB oP loool | 140.8, |) loo. Onis Leiaoe |Z O al meek cos mame eee 150.4 
1956 RHEE eee eee 139.6 94.5 | 127.5 | 188.4) 1387.5 | 171.5} 251.4 | 168.7 | 127.8% 169.5 
LOOT ree Cee ere 161.8 93.7 126.7} 134.0} 141.5) 125.3 | 140.7] 118.2] 145.9 133.6 
1958. ES. os hols a ateerdes 150.8 87.8 | 118.0) 139.2 | 157.2 | 144.7 131.7 | 124.4} 148.2 139.4 


Subsection 4.—Field Crops 


Crop conditions across Canada were variable in 1958. In the Prairie Provinces, 
where drought was experienced for the second consecutive year, crops turned out excep- 
tionally well. Hail losses were light and losses from rust were negligible but insect out- 
breaks required extensive control measures. Dry weather also prevailed in parts of 
British Columbia while in the Maritimes and Quebec the weather ranged from normal to 
too much moisture and cool weather in some areas. Although the growing season was 
dry over the main producing areas of Ontario, cool weather and timely rains, coupled 
with new high-yielding varieties of many crops, pushed yields of most small grains to 
record levels. Canadian production of field crops in 1958, on the average, did not differ 
greatly from that of the previous year. New production records were established for 
soybeans and sugar. beets. 

Marketings of the five major grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed) in the 
Prairie Provinces totalled 576,021,000 bu. in 1957-58 and 551,977,446 bu. in the 1958-59 
crop year. These amounts were well below the record 1952-53 year when marketings 
reached 844,855,000 bu. but compared favourably with the ten-year (1947-48 to 1956-57) 
average of 578,380,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains (including wheat flour, 
rolled oats and oatmeal, malt, and pot and pearl barley) amounted to 445,870,000 bu. in 
1957-58 and 390,000,000 bu. in 1958-59. Exports during the period were above the ten- 
year average of 382,225,000 bu. 
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After registering a decrease in 1957-58, supplies of the five principal grains declined 
again in 1958-59, with reduced carryover more than offsetting a relatively small increase 
in total production. Reflecting the combined effect of smaller available supplies and 
expanded disappearance, total carryover stocks at July 31, 1959 were drawn down from 
the 1958 level. 


The gross value of production of principal field crops on Canadian farms in 1957, 
based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1957-58 crop year, was 
estimated at $1,473,203,000. On the basis of partial price returns and reflecting reduced 
crop production, the 1958 value decreased slightly to $1,460,983,000. These amounts 
were well below the record-breaking year of 1952 when the total reached $2,306,397,000, 
and the 1951 total of $2,120,301,000. Estimates of the value of the 1958 crops, based on 
average prices received by farmers during the complete crop year, will be published in one 
of the regularly scheduled DBS crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


12.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1953-58, with 
Five-Year Average 1945-49 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Note.—Some of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1959 Year Book. 


8NNeaeaeoeyeyqyqyoeyqyeoqoqo—=$“$mmmsSsmSsS9BS9SBSmSSSS 
Crop Yield Priv Aver- Total Crop Yield Aver- 


- Total 

and Area per : age : and Area per ”~ age 
Year Acre duction Price Value! Year Acre duction Price Value! 

000 *000 $ per , 000 "000 $ per ; 
acres bu. bu. u. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1945-49 24,558 | 14.8 | 362,774 | 1.62 | 587,412 | Av. 1945-49..1 1,226 | 35.9 44,046 | 0.84} 36,988 
$UDS sn. cd 26,384 | 24.0 | 634,040 | 1.33 | 844,503 || 1953......... 1,550 | 43.7 | 67,788 | 0.85 | 57,267 
GS, Siig: Fie 25,539 | 13.0 | 331,981 | 1.24 | 411,781 |] 1954......... 1,670 | 38.1 63,649 | 0.84] 53,216 
HDD. otek chew « 22,660 | 22.9 | 519,178 | 1.37 | 709,461 || 1955......... 1,701 | 39.0 | 66,266 | 0.84] 55,726 
PDD :2 03. doxidore 22,781 | 25.2 | 573,040 | 1.25 | 714,053 || 1956......... 1,560 | 42.7 | 66,618 | 0.84] 56,008 
1 Dy Satine Cet 21,117 | 18.3 | 385,508 | 1.28 | 493,491 |] 1957......... 1,452 | 43.6} 63,292 | 0.75 | 47,693 
ID Sisk vose.s.cicto.« « 20.899 | 17.8 | 371,730 | 1.14 | 424,781 |] 1958......... 1,422 | 45.5 | 64,648 | 0.81 | 52,093 
— Flaxseed— 

Av. 1945-49...] 11,513 | 28.4 | 326,437 | 0.67 | 219,370 | Av. 1945-49.. 1,164 |, 8.2 9,502 | 3.91 | 37,188 
LSS Seana 9,873 | 41.9 | 413,971 | 0.63 | 259,616 |] 1953......... 956 | 10.2 9,748 | 2.44 | 23,808 
|. Se 10,052 | 30.5 | 306,401 | 0.67 | 206,537 || 1954......... LAi7s | 2938 10,998 | 2.54] 27,963 
1 eee ge eae 10,958 | 36.5 | 399,451 | 0.67 | 265,749 || 1955......... 1,836 | 10.3 | 18,990 | 2.77 | 52,669 
DDG. oo sz cg 11,707 | 44.8 | 524,517 | 0.57 | 300,234 |] 1956......... 3,041 | 11.5] 34,991 | 2.56 | 89,631 
LTS fee ey ea 11,017 | 34.5 | 380,599 | 0.60 | 226,858 || 1957......... 3,486 | 5.5 | 19,179 | 2.53 | 48,549 
11). Sea 11,039 | 36.3 | 400,951 | 0.57 | 229,913 |] 1958......... 2,623 | 8.7] 22,766 | 2.60] 59,158 

ne 000 $ per 

Barley— Potatoes— ; cwt. cwt. 
Av. 1945-49... 6,569 | 21.5 | 141,171 | 0.95 | 133,431 |} Av. 1945-49... 417 | 95.3 | 39,704 | 1.83 | 72,522 
FDO thew tes « 8,908 | 29.4 | 262,121 | 0.86 | 224,681 |] 1953......... 324 |129.2 | 41,803 | 1.32] 55,004 
Lat eae ae 7,842 | 22.3 | 175,196 | 0.89 | 155,278 || 1954......... 304 |105.7 | 82,163 | 2.42 | 77,951 
|e oa 9,887 | 25.4 | 251,102 | 0.87 | 219,143 || 1955......... 313 |128.3 | 40,191 | 1.77] 71,032 
a a eee 8,390 | 32.1 | 269,065 | 0.79 | 211,336 |] 1956......... $12 }135.4 | 42,325 | 1.75) 74,274 
MOOT Sec ae kids ai 9,403 | 23.0 | 215,993 | 0.76 | 165,030 |] 1957......... 312 {141.2 | 44,077 | 1.73 | 76,302 
IS er acs St ois 9,548 | 25.6 | 244,764 | 0.72 | 176,346 || 1958......... 311 1129.6 40,301 | 1.50 60, 451 

fon 000 $ per 

Rye— Tame Hay— tons ton 
Av. 1945-49...) 1,192 | 11.1 13,182 | 1.85 | 24,362 || Av. 1945-49..] 10,535 | 1.59 | 16,729 |14.99 | 250,847 
a ee 1,505 | 19.2 | 28,845 | 0.82 | 23,609 |] 1953......... 10,564 | 1.89 | 20,015 |13.75 | 275,211 
LIE De eee 787 | 16.3 B27812)  OS024) 11, 7344 1954e2.. ..6.. 10,737 | 1.87 | 20,118 |13.98 | 281,156 
1 ES lecceieeaee aimee 746 | 18.6 | 13,840 | 0.92 a iil Ob lel ODE ads cee 10,842 | 1.86 | 20,186 115.05 | 303, 837 
PO56 6. oS evens 547 | 15.4 8,434 | 1.00 S,AZT NW LODGE. ckecerusroed 10,922 | 1.80 19,655 |15.40 | 302,698 
BOD A Ae ct, 5 thle 551.) 15.5 8,539 | 0.88 de Dot llr LOB tees too es 11,452 | 1.68 | 19,188 |15.38 | 295,177 
PPS taaeoin ove 621 | 15.3 8,002 | 0.89 BOGE | POSStmrtee at. 3 11,477 | 1.57 18,029 |15.63 | 281,787 


in ss 


Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1957 and 1958, 
with Five-Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SOOO SOSSsS90. SS 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
one Crop | 7 eT 9 — 
and Province verage verage Average 
1945-49 1957 1958 1945-49 1957 1958 1945-49 1957 1958 
*000 ac. | ’000 ac. | 000 ac. || ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. $000 $’000 $000 

Wimeas fo stes. «1. eats. 24,558 | 21,117") 20,899 || 362,774 | 385,508") 371,730 587,412 | 493,4917| 424,781 

Prince Edward Island... 2 3 3 54 78 92 84 126 147 

Nova Scotia............ 1 1 1 Sa) 17 20 34 vat 32 

New Brunswick........ 2 2 2 46 68 64 Ta 112 108 

Ouevbec ane oss. Sees. 12 15 13 206 393 295 313 621 472 
Ontario— 

WEN tOraer 2 tte SS ac-2 os 621 590 580 18,100 19,588 | 23,896 28,358 | 25,464 | 31,543 

PLING ee Peers deodeiaveuis 40 15 15 810 333 363 1, 287 433 479 

Mantto beg: es... i aun se: 2,420 2,200"| 2,358 | 48,000 | 49,000"| 58,000 79,827 | 64,680"| 67,280 

Saskatchewan.......... 14, 438 13,365 13,182 || 185,000 | 222,000} 192,000 || 301,085 | 286,380"| 216,960 

A Dertaigay. + ho 4.4aas sos 6,915 4,881 4,704 || 108,000 | 93,000 | 96,000 || 171,983 | 114,390"| 106,560 

British Columbia....... 106 5 1 2,615 1,031 1,000 4,365 1,258: 1,200 

BPSUSe ot ee die ssl oye. He. 11,513 | 11,017 | 11,039 || 326,437 | 380,599 | 400,951 || 219,370 226,858 | 229,913 

Prince Edward Island.. 110 93 97 4,073 4,185 4,559 3, 113 3, 139 2,872 

Nova Seobias: s4. g6s5 0. 64 40 42 2,221 1,975 1,974 1,891 1,778 1,757 

New Brunswick........ 178 121 122 6,136 5, 808 5,368 4,799 4,240 4,026 


UC DECUREE cc eo ASS oc es L377 1,258 1,307 || 32,961 50,320 | 45,745 26,716 | 41,262 | 37,968 
CGA LOS ee eed: cone ees 1,503 1,610 1,799 56,770 | 79,695 | 99,305 42,078 | 55,786 | 68,520 
Manitobaa. ash vies ork. 1,460 1,800 t7 LA 49,000 | 58,000 | 60,000 | 31,402} 30,160] 28,800 
Saskatchewan.......... 4,084 3,214 3, 064 96,000 | 80,000 | 83,000 60,134 | 40,000 | 38,180 
Alberta ay >. 886. ae. 2,645 2,791 2,809 75,000 | 96,000} 97,000 |) 46,148 | 48,000 | 45,590 
British Columbia....... 93 90 88 4,535 4,616 4,000 3,088 2,493 2,200 
RAT IOY tee odode Bakes oes 6,569 9,403 9,548 | 141,171 | 215,993 | 244,764 || 133,431 | 165,030 | 176,346 
Prince Edward Island.. 6 1 1 169 38 30 172 oa 30 
NOVA DSCOLIR.2. deol 0s... 6 1 2 153 49 53 172 52 57 
New Brunswick........ 11 4 4 312 156 159 346 159 170 
Ie DOR A mance ee mak 84 25 23 1,869 911 Al 2,006 984 800 
Ontarionsz d,s. Reese e. 234 97 91 7,477 3,783 4,095 7,148 3,707 3,972 
MANIbODAS. .. 25 Ban ee. 1,766 1,704 1,584 42,000 33, 000 44 000 40,907 26,730 33, 440 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,354 3,791 3,939 43,000 | 80,000} 87,000] 39,813 | 60,800 | 61,770 
PAULDOlta sain ces sess 2,088 3,714 3, 846 45,000 | 96,000 | 107,000 |} 42,121 71,040 | 74,900 
British Columbia....... 21 66 8 73 2,056 1,700 746 1,521 1,207 
MalleRye cis nk. .\case. a.. 863 440 410 9,882 75299 6,792 || 18,272 6,508 6,096 
Muebecwrs ve 02... k 4 8 10 59 217 250 256 
WG ATION ee a es ae 86 85 92 Doea 1,980 2,355 2,900 2,000 Zusok 
IManitobac: cock. sack: 40 66 65 671 1,100 1,120 1,140 968 952 
Saskatchewan.......... 531 184 161 4,323 2,300 1,600 8,394 1,909 1,344 
pubertays. © ces stor sik oes 201 94 81 3,029 1,660 1,470 5,710 1,345 1,191 
British Columbia....... 2 2 1 2 1 30 50 36 22 
Spring Rye.............. 329 11i 112 3,299 1,240 1,210 6,090 1,029 1,010 
MESUNIGODA sewisrerccchie ov abce 10 a 6 142 109 80 255 8 68 
Saskatchewan.......... 192 84 87 1,917 900 900 3,522 747 756 
Paperta gan. cie enn, oF 127 20 18 1,240 240 230 2,314 194 186 
AM Rye. sone ive. o\ ones ac. 1,192 551 521 || 13,182 8,539 8,002 || 24,362 7,537 7,106 
WGEDES £4 ee Sekt e 8 1 208 21 250 256 
SOREATIO £0 As «ost Bhs Foe 86 85 92 Le77 1 1,980 2,355 2,900 2,000 east 
Manitobas 2.1 to%.o. 50 73 72 813 1,200 1,200 1,395 1,056 1,020 
Saskatchewan.......... 723 268 248 6,240 3,200 2,500 11,916 2,656 2,100 
mipertasas ct. ok stake ocr. 328 114 100 4,269 1,900 1,700 8,024 1,539 1,377 
British Columbia....... 2 2 J 29 51 0 0 36 22 
USS eee ge noe a 83 85 72 1,375 1,400 1,146 3,811 2,861 2,519 
BCDC hai: x sab aes oe 3} 9 51 339 274 191 
WOTTON Se ck soe as 26 @ 468 143 133 RBS Y/ 313 302 
MaMitODAsd ¢:<. sk occeess 21 56 50 366 840 700 916 1, 260 1,400 
Saskatchewan.......... 7 3 109 45 4] 294 124 111 
MMDOTUAL SS: occ bol oke ss 16 8 4 215 166 93 598 448 279 
British Columbia....... 6 6 5 126 134 128 326 442 236 
GATOS. 3 crc he clk cai aie 82 62 67 1,356 1,094 1,421 5,024 3,735 5,411 
SONEDER Mie co cck Sain sts 2 2 26 26 124 104 110 
NOMbATIO Has aied’.< Chinn j rere s 80 61 66 1,326 1,068 1,395 4,900 3,631 5,301 
Soybeans................ 73 256 263 1,492 6,508 6,649 3,492 | 12,695 | 12,231 
RATA Se ie rctais ters ekens 73 252 256 1,492 6,476 6,579 3,492 12,628 12,105 
LARS 80) ot a a 4 7 — 32 70 — 67 126 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1957 and 1958, 
with Five-Year Average 1945-49—continued 


Area Total Production 
Field Crop 
and Province A a. 
verage verage 

1945-49 1957 1958 1945-49 1957 1958 

000 ac. | ’000 ac. | 7000 ac. |] ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu 

Buckwheat.............. 179 107 102 3,642 2,202 2,139 
New Brunswick........ it 4 4 267 148 137 
QueweC Ree co. do emo 56 38 36 1,116 948 896 
Ontariogewae 4 oa. 109 30 Pag Deol 651 626 
Manitobacs ie. tome: 3 35 35 48 455 480 
Mixed Grains............ 1,226 1,452 1,422 || 44,046 | 63,292 | 64,648 
Prince Edward Island.. 48 52 50 1,878 2,444 2,450 
Nova Scotia.......<.... 4 10 10 139 485 464 
New Brunswick........ 3 6 5 97 290 228 
Oe DeCNemeruaee Pe ae 189 190 181 4,921 7,790 6, 480 
Ontariolt— "|. cee eee 916 840 760 |} 35,438 | 42,420 | 42,256 
Manitobas.ta... oeaee. - 18 72 111 496 2,000 3,400 
Saskatchewan.......... 183 63 75 255 1,379 1,800 
Allbertawe es. ....d. aasts. 33 215 225 736 6, 300 7,400 
British Columbia....... 2 4 4 86 184 170 
Blaxseed. ii... ere 1,164 3,486 2,623 9,502 | 19,179 | 22,766 
Ontario odours oe « 39 12 11 463 163 156 
Manitobarie.. coke euee, 449 865 550 4,267 3,500 4,700 
Saskatchewan.......... 526 2,025 1,496 3,360 10,500 11,300 
Alberta me cate cea. 146 572 556 hve 4,900 6,500 
British Columbia....... 4 12 10 39 116 110 
’000 lb. | 7000 Ib. | ’000 Ib 

Sunflower Seed.......... 29 30 49 ||} 16,312 | 12,000 | 22,125 
Manitobat cess cco en. 29 30 45 16,312 12,000 19, 350 
Albertarewe: = 4. sees ee. ~- — 4 a — Varetlths. 
Rapeseed................ 40 618 626 || 29,663 | 433,058 | 388,100 
Manitobae ae cee _ 28 21 _ 17, 188 12,600 
Saskatchewan.......... 40 520 535 29,663 | 364,000 | 330,000 
IA oertaree oe .t toc ne: a 70 70 a 51,870 | 45,500 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............ 244 514 498 | 11,038 | 29,613 | 29,892 
Ontario co eee pee ee 231 503 487 10,734 | 29,325 | 29,610 
Manitoba... case 13 12 12 304 288 282 
000 ewt.}’000 cwt. |’000 ewt. 

Potatoes "24... f, 26e02* 417 312 311 || 39,704 | 44,077 | 40,301 
Prince Edward Island.. 46 46 46 5,993 9,028 8,120 
Nova Scotia. .:ae. 16 10 10 | Laer Gee 1,754 1,339 
New Brunswick..... 61 46 46 8,730 9,200 8,050 
Quebee Por sab rate 118 98 91 8, 956 11, 552 9,377 
Ontariow =". .k ee 92 55 56 8,004 7,260 7,967 
Manitobar.. «. beet oa 21 15 16 1,405 1,055 1,200 
Saskatchewan.......... 24 14 15 1, 230 754 770 
Alberta le. < ...- 6 aaa. 23 17 19 1,679 1, 400 1,580 
British Columbia....... 16 10 12 1,940 2,074 1,898 
009 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

Field Roots)... 5.00: 72 33 35 725! 355 4" 
Prince Edward Island.. 8 6 6 119 80 81 
NGva Scotian: 2: een 6 3 3 72 46 51 
New Brunswick........ 7 3 2 66 31 30 
MUCHOS. SEES. ok sees 14 8 8 114 63 63 
Ontario wert ap cmey eo aoe 36 13 15 343 135 176 


1 Includes British Columbia. 


Gross Farm Value 


Average 


1945-49 1957 1958 
$000 $’000 $000 
3,896 2,351 2, 266 

325 163 133 
1,279 1,157 1,075 
2,229 690 607 

62 34] 451 
36,988 | 47,693 | 52,093 
1,590 2,126 1,764 
135 480 44] 

79 252 214 

4, 852 7,946 6, 869 
29,194 | 30,967 | 34,227 

364 1,220 2,210 

192 910 1,260 

512 3,654 4,958 

70 138 150 
37,188 | 48,549 | 59,158 
1,879 41 407 
16,732 8,680 | 12,126 
12,872 | 26,670} 29,380 
5,555 | 12,495} 16,965 

149 290 280 

952 540'| = 1,107 

952 540° 968 

a a 139 
1,746 | 13,720") 9 9,377 
SS 516 365 
1,746 | 11,648") 7,920 
a 1,556 1,092 

14,056 | 34,950 | 35,233 
13,726 | 34,604 | 34,940 

330 346 293 

72,522 | 76,302 | 60,451 
7,746 | 11,736 8,851 
3, 436 3,210 2,075 
13,241 | 11,960 7,648 
17,485 | 21,602 | 15,941 
16,877 | 12,342} 14,580 
2,371 2,986 1,800 
2,570 2,262 1,794 
3,706 3, 878 3,302 


12,845 8, 243 7,387 
1,906 1,440 1,523 
1,732 1,472 918 
1,086 930 555 
2,712 1,701 1,575 


7 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1957 and 1958, 
with Five-Year Average 1945-49—concluded 


6a eeoowooaewywowaeooaeaoeo«<«>«®>$~ Ss ae 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 


Field Crop fromm ao eS ee ee 
and Province 


Average Average Average 
1945-49 1957 1958 1945-49 1957 1958 1945-49 1957 1958 


—— | | ef —— 


000 ac. | ’000 ac. | ’000 ac. |} 000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons|| $’000 $’000 $’000 


mame Hay. ... auras. 10,535 | 11,452 | 11,477 16,729 | 19,188 | 18,029 || 250,847 | 295,177 | 281,787 
Prince Edward Island.. 221 210 212 333 273 403 4,620 4,368 5,038 
Nova Seotia:.+5<s0-0-% 403 314 311 699 502 684 1h 7-73 10,542 10, 260 
New Brunswick........ 534 392 378 748 706 680 11, 849 11,296 8,160 
NUDIST Chiat is ene 3,959 3,497 3,464 5,526 5,770 5,716 87,681 95,205 | 91,456 
Ontario 5.5 ae SR See L 3,350 3, 185 6,128 6, 600 5,542 86,292 | 94,050 84,516 
Manitoba......i0s¢ R008 324 722 776 556 1,275 1,000 6,021 12,750 13,500 
Saskatchewan.......... 481 723 788 681 800 770 9,029 11,200 11,935 
Arbertan... \ ier ite 26 940 1,887 1,996 1,370 2,370 2,500 19.0534... 36,142 41,875 
British Columbia....... 302 357 367 688 892 734 14,530 19,624 15, 047 

Fodder Corn............. 404 371 381 3,509 3,612 3, 767 17,951 17,058 17,678 
Duebeors...4. Ge sy LS 71 68 68 605 652 558 4,172 3,912 3,208 
AOEA TO ane Recon: Sd 308 280 285 2,790 2,831 3,061 12,910 12,371 13,315 
MANY GODEA Hauke econ x 16 18 24 58 90 110 422 540 825 
Saskatchewan.......... 5 2 2 14 5 4 137 65 58 
British Columbia....... 4 3 2 42 34 34 309 170 272 

Sugar Beets............. 66 84 98 690 1,054 1,325 9,080 | 13,948 15,325 
Quebect...2. Oat Gap 3 6 6 Path 76 65 344 1,070 844 
Ontario:......5, 2G Whe At 22 20 32 219 265 463 2.950 3,614 5,725 
Manitoba... 0. AiG Oo 11 aA 22 90 219 196 Dalida 2.743 2,744 
A libertae se OR Ae 30 37 38 354 493 60) 4.672 §, 52] 6,012 


14.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1952-58 


Grain 1952 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
ee ee ee er ene ger mae tS er 


ACREAGES 
ee eee SN ed ee A ee eee 
000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
TINGS 5 ia oieeeenee aa pad 201802 PAs Ty 7h 24,707 21,964 22,064 20, 446: 20,244 
CSE): age nee a eg a 7.560 6, 490 6,. 715 7,788 8,658 7.805 7,584 
Beare aes Sor Fee, BI, 8,145 8,599 7,568 9,638 8,181 9, 209 9,369 
[Cea ge ARN COMET 1,153 LA 687 665 452 455 419 
MUAXSECO 5. kh. kes 1.027 908 1.148 1,809 3.010 3.462 2.602 
eS a ee ee RT ee Seen ak 
PRODUCTION 
a sO ee et ee es Rr es SO 
000 bu. 009 bu. 7009 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
MneHt.  s... Lie IS 678, 000 604,000 305,000 497,000 551,000 364, 000" 346, 000 
Sty es ck OE OR 346, 000 276,000 196, 000 290,000 400,000 234, 000 240,000 
Ee ee Seer 281,000 251,000 167,000 244,000 262,000 209, 000 238.000 
wor 22,320 26,900 10,790 12.300 6,350 6,300 5. 400 
UES CE eae 10.700 9,100 10.700 18.700 34,690 18.900 22.500 


0 Se ee a at ee i ee ee 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 15 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1953-58, with averages 
for the five-year periods 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in Canada are separated into 
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those in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


15.— Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1953-58, with Five- Year 
Averages 1940-44 and 1945-49 


Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1953 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions 
of the Year Book. Some of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1959 edition. 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms si 1. Ca 
As at July 31— RS oe and ~ in : Storage . in . ts 
nited States anada in anada 
On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 
Ave 940244 52. ic So 431,102, 442 408,734,141 351,581,341 57, 152.800 54,960,000 154,370. 863 
PAGWid A9AG 49S fc ccte hovereus 119, 587,196 115, 603, 876 82,718,676 32, 885, 200 31, 265, 600 24,698,778 
1953.2 Mime sin seks 383,185,486 | 382,545,625 288, 829, 625 93,716,000 91, 000.000 154. 702.768 
19545, HR heresies beet 618, 675, 202 618,567,923 | 386,707,923 231, 860.000 228,000, 000 211,475. 266 
1O55.2,, LARCH . acti 536,748,472 | 536,302,394 398, 447, 394 137,855, 000 134,000,000 221, 665, 852 
ODOM eekecorree ests mats 579,573, 811 578,802,924 | 374,597,924 204, 205, 000 202.000, 000 234, 727,789 
Vy Rok gS eee boa 733,545, 846 733, 334, 787 410,174,787 | 323,160,000 319, 000.000 235,035, 203 
MOSS x, Sek akin ce-edine 639, 453, 741 639, 453, 741 407,553, 741 231,900, 000 229,000,000 236, 245,229 
Oats— 
Avy 1940-44)... cee. 74,984,299 TASON282A3 16, 435, 613 57,776,600 43, 826, 600 6,500, 924 
Axed AD = 49: esas se 70,725, 656 69, 841, 382 18,954, 582 50, 886, 800 41,042,800 5,091,295 
105302 CREE. ae 144,409 075 143,525,521 52,865,521 90,660,000 78,500,000 38,504, 134 
1 ee a Ps a ee 125, 768.957 125,768,957 28,518,957 97, 250,000 85,000, 000 19,848, 364 
VOSS sade etl on. sis cee 83, 967, 243 83, 967, 243 30,567, 248 53, 400.000 40,000,000 16.516, 871 
TOS e 7s. erie ceiticaartes 119,105, 841 118, 285, 166 47,085, 166 71, 200,000 60,000,000 24, 269, 986 
BOOT. ac pe cte s cle heen IIR PA aye 226,110,796 54,010,796 172,100,000 155,000,000 41,063.069 
TODS: oe sess occherenee 154,915, 634 154,915,634 46,915,634 108, 000, 000 88, 000.000 32,224,900 
Barley— 
Avil O40=44 fe. ase 29, 922, 222 28,868,755 PAK be Way 16,677,000 15, 453, 000 4,138,057 
Aven 945-40) 2 sects 29,747,854 29,512,098 12,702,098 16,810,000 16,140,000 3, 842, 261 
OSE ey tng ics Ai pe cet ies 111,666, 834 111,260,514 73.025, 514 38, 235, 000 37.090, 000 47,738, 923 
HOS Acetate, oe crater einen 145,910,370 145. 910,370 49,100,370 96,810,000 95,000, 000 31,750,779 
TODD MA sc oe OER oc 91,488, 186 91, 488, 186 49,178,186 42,310,000 40,000, 000 32,095, 796 
OSG ree eae eee ees 110,947,935 110,947,935 60, 482,935 50, 465, 000 49,000,000 33, 152, 220 
G57 smprtecsateeeerret 142,778, 542 142,692,307 61, 712.307 80,980, 000 79,000,000 ov, 247,122 
MOD Rien eee ter renters 118,165, 290 117,989,504 60, 489, 504 57, 500.000 55,000, 000 35, 260,649 
Rye— 
Ava OAO HAA ees 6,897, 205 4,942,647 3, 260.247 1,682, 400 1,617,800 1,172, 857 
A045 —402)) Meee ce 6s SOT aHIan oe Ld NS Ws. Bee 1,100,200 1,053, 400 544, 436 
195 sakes cn Pe 17,540,618 16, 638, 159 12,133, 159 4,505,000 4, 400,000 3,417,245 
LO SAT ae eee ced rear: 22),235,400 22, 2385 40d 6, 425, 477 15,810,000 15, 650, 000 3,616, 842 
TODOS: 5 cows ee ea we 19, 934, 653 19, 844, 103 8,214,103 11, 630.000 11,450,000 3, 148, 206 
MO5Gd-..sc hs Ree Wor GS 03a 15, 639,314 6,134,314 9, 505, 000 9, 400, 000 3,392,699 
LOD TE. 0 a meee cee 14,159,691 14,141,691 3,501,691 10, 640, 000 10, 300.000 1,500, 352 
OB Sines cate. Wate Soa estate 10,061,953 9,997,471 3,967,471 6,030,000 5.200, 000 1,723,029 
Flaxseed— 
Avenel 940-445 ene cines 1,923,885 1,923,885 1,667,525 256, 360 251,700 373, 895 
AN AQAB 49. oie wcisrercscte'e 3, 888,325 3, 888, 325 3, 423,525 464, 800 461, 400 240,711 
NO See Bes a Eee asc 4,301, 420 4,301, 420 2,468, 420 1, 833.000 1,800, 000 972,940 
1a boas aet aehatmerr te pater 3,489,712 3,489,712 154750 12 1, 942.000 1,900,000 441,588 
ODDLY 6. kee 2,587,064 2.587, 064 909, 064 1,678,000 1,650,000 98. 586 
LO DG eaten ere e ea tat: tsar 2,997,471 2,997,471 2,067,471 930, 000 930,000 239,523 
WOE eaves hs eR ORE 7,580,565 7,580,565 6,060, 565 1,520,000 1,500,000 1,644,943 
L958 Esty. ka. Bo ee: 5, 652.016 5, 652.016 4,722.016 930.000 900.000 1.010.769 


Subsection 5.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—The numbers of livestock on farms in the different provinces for 1958 
and 1959 are given in Table 16 and the average value per head of farm livestock is given, 
by province, in Table 17. 
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16.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1958 and 1959 
Province and Item 1958 1959 Province and Item 1958 1959 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............... Manitoba— 
18 Koya-[2 aah ie ee carne g See 65, 000 60, 000 
Prince Edward Island— IMALIS COWS! oonuoch ucla beer 218,000 214,000 
15 i) g TSC VaMRY aor «gag ae § ee 12,500 10, 600 Ophier cattle, 8.3.05. heces. 647,000 669, 000 
TRIE COW SE. 5. Poe hais- oe Liscsyseeese- 42,400 40, 800 DOMED. cane ae et cet ae ue o 78, 000 78,000 
ObnGer cattle. Rk oc. «cheeses 71,600 68, 200 Deane! She ecm ae tne; 455,000 505, 000 
LAs Seg ih | 5 SES | aR GES 33,000 34,000 
Shy ewan: Sart aee + Seales aad 51,000 63,000 |Saskatchewan— 
horses AS ea hes ede a 148,000 132,000 
Nova Scotia— IMilke Gowelchicc vant octtek co he 254, 000 248, 000 
PLOTBSES ore ie corre ebsites os 15,000 14,000 Other capbles 22. 8.ket ote 1,606,000 1,602,000 
MTU COW Ts hoe aaceae he oo arce 71,300 69,000 DMCC ao Bac cee oh oe ait beckett 175,000 187,000 
Other cattle. 28K o45.. Gao cate. 85, 700 88, 000 SWING wetats teh ecw oe aeahes 890,000 845, 000 
BORD eet kuk Wc. me owecss 80, 000 78,000 
rah 2.3 Sean weer 37,000 51,000 |Alberta— 
EROESO GC ee ccicu Meee. sc bide eS 132,000 120,000 
New Brunswick— WVU COWS): cathe rom ic onntes 275,000 272,000 
IRE SES co Ae os Sk plan wn 16,500 14750075] Other eattle..920.... 0). ).0s « 2,225,000 | 2,298,000 
Milk GOWSE «20d sansesrs shi ote econ 80, 500 75,000 Gere ec ccr each erties aes 470,000 530,000 
ODLIERCHObLe cca sie olen 89, 500 86,000 WANG MOM Nr cate ents eee atc 1,710,000 1,780,000 
PCH aA eh ain Staats ores 67, 000 65,000 
SSS tons aoe eure ae 59,000 70,000 |British Columbia— 
PL Orse gue et eee on ce aoe. 24,000 23,000 
Quebec— IMAVKICO Wy 5. cdyp-Bis os, ite te o 91,000 91,000 
TI OTSOS J: 0. Gk 5 ae sc, ct Seer. 147,000 138, OOO Ue Ot hemcattles cos cn phew wire 309, 000 329,000 
INISEKPE OW Shar citi Bolas ts «a. 1,082,000 1,083,000 REED Mec See sae ce iunre coe 90,000 97,000 
Other: cattlesw: . dys. kes d 908, 000 917,000 pwined +, .taiagar. Blfeaerins 52,000 68, 000 
HE ODE Se igs cincs MERE ok RT: 320,000 290,000 
Swanety £46), SIRE ee aah 1,060,000 |} 1,290,000 || Yukon and N.W.T........... 
Ontario— Totals— 
Horsest ice ambos wee. isdn 115,000 112,000 WOrseS}4) o.oo. atk Akad: 675,000 624,100 
MGUKCCOWS! aalid.) tees Ie ores 1,015,000 | 1,015,000 |} Milk cows!................. 3,129,200 | 3,107,800 
Other cattle OS RII av) 1,930,000 1,955,000 Other cattle............... 7,871,800 | 8,012,200 
OCDE ceith, sol ONC? ob.ovtends 383, 000 402 O00 SCE D 5 523s asd soos ahd ook 1,696,000 | 1,761,000 
OWING IST oo oe ost eee. «ie 1,.8505,000 |, ~ 2,200, 006; Swime:..°.....4.....-0.0... 6,164,000 | 6,872,000 
1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
i7.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1958 and 1959 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
Province and Item 1958 1959 Province and Item 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec— 
LSUCTETESD ES eee Be ean 95 109 LOL SCR ree. ai SAE totic aes 162 178 
PAINCARELO pret hrn so Aetise fecce ns 103 120 AU Cattlet get csccto at cee cee or 119 128 
DE Comel io 42 einideouss 152 176 IMTS CO Wet etry ict ake oe 160 173 
Wirheneattie:s..4.-cc.-  s . 15 86 Other.cattlen gore 70 76 
Sel OAS. traiott ae es BURR Aa Ae 15 14 SHEED. Hees ne oe ee 15 14 
WANG: ko cee ose Ee end 35 25 Swineepe..ot.. Sessene se. Bee 34 P| 
Nova Scotia— Ontario— 
BESCS Beet is Ss cesiicn ses 118 135 FROTSeS ha 3 eee ere a 130 142 
PMECA GEL mertrt ten oishoee therein 106 122 JNb DEC, AAU Siam meety AIRE hdl Daah Se 153 164 
BK COWS. cident ees. s 144 169 IMU COMA at akcs bee cee, 214 233 
SUE NG CALE. tis dee tases 75 85 Other cacslensssdt. pte 121 128 
SLOSS ORE a CEMA aire ne 14 15 boy rss ohh arden ph A ara 5 a sae 21 19 
CATT e hya b Eee a Dee 32 28 SNE oies fone le ian hate, ahaha 40 29 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
10 GUZZI rr 134 151 THHOTSESS lone eee Ate ee 98 106 
PMUUEEATLIONS KS 2 sche a css. 106 117 AITCatule.. ot eee Weir ck ones 130 144 
Walk Cowst.”..s.slonc ccc ees 146 163 IML coweter ee lon 180 202 
MPDOGH CADLIG. «0 dnecent os. «,. 71 76 Other Cattic- .aee te... 113 126 
SUSE UES Sehasol sah in paped ar ie ie 16 15 OL Lee a aE iinet betel Ke Betecleae 16 16 
BRUISE BilerRte Nose sarcaiecurourorns 34 28 Siler teeter e te. 32 24 
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17.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1958 and 1959—concluded 


Province and Item 1958 1959 Province and Item 1958 1959 
No No No. No 

Saskatchewan— British Columbia— 
ET Orses:: . tS) Ae eee ae 79 88 PLOrses....) WHR Me sae eciaras 95 107 
Al Ga ttle; See ese ek eS 128 140 AlMcattle: er ce os. che conn 134 144 
Milk cowsith, S8e. 30.2 <5. 180 202 Molk: cows! &%.. <3. tucersscte 192 212 
Other cattle... eee 119 131 Other cattle wy...) tates: 117 125 
Sheep. usa cee ee 18 15 Sleeps.) eRe creates oo 21 18 
Sines, PASS. cd cr mines 30 23 DS WANe. eee ae eee eines 34 28 

Alberta— Totals— 

ELGISeS. ce ao hiss 84 93 HVOTSCS:...5 SO. hetas ossicles 112 124 
Alcatblegecs. sa sacs coe. 127 140 (Alitcattle. 2.4%. daaksat 132 144 
IMU KKCOWS! 4. acento 188 211 Milk cows!............... 183 201 
@ther cattwlessal.. 2.4 sce 120 131 Other cattle............. 112 122 
SHEED). ce eters ced see 18 16 Sheep... ..scoccce ace. 18 16 
Swpiie ey 0 GE ee es see 33 24 Swine... POE Gb 5.2 30 26 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept 
of these inspections and figures from 1944 are given in Table 18. Local wholesale butcherings 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are 
not included. Actually the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in 
a comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 18 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
enterprises in Chapter XIV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally ranks 
among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance 
to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to 
the value added by the manufacturing process. 


18.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1944-58, and by Month 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year 
Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs and Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No. No. No. No. rt No. No. No. No. 
194 4 er eeaveiscave 1,354, 121 661,245 959,169) 8,766,417] January..... 158,353 40,960 29, 828 438,710 
1945........ 1,891,024 787,626) 1,185,161] 5,681,629] February.... 135, 427 35, 582 25,774 419,725 
WAG res ds. 'sic 1,668, 441 752,343) 1,213,235) 4,252,591) March....... 167,665 82, 864 27,574 561,579 
the 5 eae 1,291,759 665, 311 900,766) 4,452,816) April........ 130,392 105, 484 18,766 429,723 
194 Sree accrcve 3 1, 489, 883 787, 410 768,943] 4,487,649] May......... 136, 695 92,929 17,546 414, 812 
ROU ee ae 1, 439, 489 766,277 629,673] 4,098,609]} June......... 176, 362 92,320 27,957 494,564 
LOST ee 1, 284, 683 773, 205 521,089) 4,405,055) July......... 141, 460 57,7438 30,050 375, 442 
195 lee 1,149,789 583,718 438,518] 4,488,007] August...... 150.348 54,985 49.356 402,767 
jt pe ae 1, 237, 630 567,760 512,966] 6,234,145!) September... 194, 820 71,338 99,607 528,388 
195 diene oo. 1,469, 406 740, 723 543,371) 4,611,312! October..... 160,059 53, 485 98,641 513,473 
sy ee ee 1,635, 008 820, 506 562,555} 4,679,214] November... 162, 863 48 , 289 78,410 601,575 
1h aes Ae 1,702,108 828, 658 591,566] 5,548,787] December... 174, 831 48,788 45, 467 783,170 
LOS Gee aan 1,874, 363 891,615 599,974] 5,548, 289 
159 (ee Ry 1,986, 251 887, 102 581,903} 4,971,477 
1958s. tra 1,889,280} 784,767} 548,976] 5,963,928] Totals, 1958.| 1,889,280] 784,767) 548,976] 5,963,928 
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Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values are given in Table 19; production and 
consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 20. 


19.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1957-59 


ee 
, 


Hens 


and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Province and Year Chickens 


"000 $000 ’000 $000 "000 $7000 *000 $’000 "000 $000 


Newfoundland!...... 1956 106 264 2 14 Ae 1 2 109 281 
Pek. Islands. os <ss. 1957 770 759 11 25 ) 23 6 ) 796 816 
1958 745 759 12 41 9 21 6 8) 772 830 
1959 740 757 15 43 9 22 7 10 771 832 
Nova Scotia........ 1957 1, 832 2,466 56 142 2 6 1 2 1,891 2,616 
1958 1,960 2, 555 75 197 2 6 1 2 2,038 2,760 
1959 2,190 2,784 32 95 2 6 1 1 2,220 2,886 
New Brunswick..... 1957 1,090 1,350 42 149 4 13 2 3 1,188 1,515 
1958 1,125 1,352 55 213 4 13 2 3 1,186 1,581 
1959 1,090 1,345 35 113 4 11 2 3 1,131 1,472 
Quebec. ...4..0%.85. 1957 | 11,300 |} 12,170 610 1,817 10 30 40 64 | 11,960 | 14,081 
1958 | 11,310 | 12,804 670 2,054 12 32 46 81 |} 12,038 | 14,971 
1959 | 10,500 | 11,546 750 2,082 10 28 53 98 }} 11,3138 | 13,754 
Ontario: Bik keke. 1957 | 27,825 | 26,403 1,650 3, 809 96 222 124 143 || 29,695 | 30,577 


1958 | 31,165 | 31,485 | 1,950} 5,518 110 301 130 166 || 33,355 | 37,420 
1959 | 29,500 | 28,427 | 2,660] 6,863 110 285 130 156 || 32,400 | 35,731 


Manitoba........... 1957 | 6,350 | 4,564 780 | 1,602 34 66 40 37 || 7,204 | 6,269 
1958 | 6,980} 5,433 950 } 1,939 42 82 44 43 || 8,016 | 7,497 

1959 | 7,000] 5,063} 1,250] 2,682 42 82 36 37 || 8,328 | 7,864 

Saskatchewan...... 1957 | 8,100 | 5,490 900) 1,871 48 112 67 741} 9,115 | 7,547 
1958 | 8,300} 5,905 | 1,145 | 2,515 50 116 70 77 | 9,565 | 8,613 

1959 | 8,000) 5,465] 1,320} 2,840 45 100 60 65 |} 9,425] 8,470 

Wiberta:...; 00.084 1957 | 9,750 | 7,306 860 | 1,994 80 168 90 96 || 10,780 | 9,564 
1958 | 9,800} 7,558 975 | 2,341 78 172 90 103 |} 10,943 | 10,174 

1959 | 9,690 | 6,997} 1,050] 2,520 75 167 85 95 |} 10,900 | 9,779 

British Columbia...1957 | 4,220} 5,023 333 940 12 37 24 36 || 4,589 | 6,036 
1958 | 4,345 | 5,089 325 | 1,042 11 31 30 43 || 4,711} 6,205 

1959 | 4,800 | 5,466 450 | 1,393 11 36 31 42 || 5,292 | 6,937 

Totals.......... 1957 | 71,237 | 65,531 | 5,242 | 12,349 295 677 394 464 || 77,168 | 79,021 


1958 | 75,730 | 72,890 | 6,157 | 15,860 318 74 419 527 || 82,624 | 90,051 
1959 | 73,510 | 67,850 | 7,562 | 18,631 308 737 405 507 || 81,785 | 87,725 


1 Census data; annual estimates are not available. 


20.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1958 
(Eviscerated weight) 
US ee TS is ie re ee 


It Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
om Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
*000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
eeememnd Ginékins.... 0. WIS... SOP. oe cd a 341, 761 371, 415 345, 355 20.3 
alates Beatieas me! pete es Soke 106, 157 118, 856 100, 809 5.9 
EN reser eawaretu crete Eee eee 3,060 3,306 3, 082 0.2 
i nal ae hacen iperilatat ttn, J aivaine anita athe 3,471 5,299 5,079 0.3 
‘Totals; Poultry:.i24.f ....355.059.6..., 454,449 498,876 454,325 26.6 


~<a pS etneepesmesrsesereserpeeeeeeeeene re neeeeeeeenee eee ee ee 
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Subsection 6.—Dairying 
Milk Production.—Milk production in 1959 amounted to 18,191,963,000 Ib., an 


increase of 138,080,000 lb. over production in the previous year. 


The proportion of the 


total milk production used for factory-made dairy products was 58.0 p.c. compared with 
58.4 p.c. in 1958 and the proportion sold in fluid form 30.9 p.c. compared with 30.4 p.c. 
Milk used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured and fed) was 11.1 p.c. 


in 1959 compared with 11.2 p.c. in 1958. 


21.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1957-59 


Used in Manufacture 


Province and Year 


Milk Otherwise Used 


Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on 


Total Milk 
Production 


Sales Consumed Farms 

’000 lb. 7000 lb. 000 lb. 
25,472 23,770 16,991 
26,212 23, 840 12,985 
26, 850 22, 460 13, 486 
183,249 46, 460 14, 542 
182,392 47,460 16,680 
187,514 47,570 18,900 
150, 565 41,590 19,473 
151, 827 41,550 20, 634 
156, 260 41,700 22,990 


1,644, 558 280, 200 196, 650 
1,666, 584 283, 900 198,770 
1,686, 158 271,100 211,320 


2,004, 073 226, 500 214, 100 
2,041, 680 227,600 214, 200 
2,111,370 230,300 234, 800 


300,371 98,980 49, 200 
305, 998 100, 190 52,770 
311,539 101, 460 52,520 
301, 246 179, 000 53,700 
312,470 179, 200 59, 230 
323,322 176, 100 63,740 
340, 194 152,600 58, 100 
348, 403 151, 400 59,090 
360, 493 141,700 56, 210 
436, 843 32,310 25, 120 
455, 862 32,360 26,380 
462,040 31,820 28, 270 


*000 Ib. 


228, 228 
234, 563 
239, 630 


414,919 
409, 638 
426, 443 


453,919 
458, 101 
448, 499 


5, 861, 465 
6,071,346 
6,020, 995 


5,737,972 
6,014, 061 
6,198,631 


1,083, 848 
1,160, 223 
1,139,536 


1, 267, 267 
1,355, 152 
1,337, 498 


1, 482,370 
1,545, 156 
1,540, 844 


776,040 
805, 643 
839, 887 


On In 
Farms Factories 
”000 lb. ’000 lb. 

Newioun Gland sctiss castes oes aysonuntee 
Prince Edward Island......... 1957 4,610 157,385 
1958: 3,814 167,712 
1959 2,714 174, 120 
INOViE SCOUIA ee ccieet nce cic hea: 1957 16,099 154, 569 
1958: 15, 327 147,779 
1959 15, 046 157,413 
New Brunswick. ...5...2.)..ce0005 1957 28, 454 213, 837 
1958? 25, 483 218,607 
1959 18,767 208, 782 
Quebecs. Wer at 2 ee eee. 1957 36,574 | 3,703,483 
1958° 30,069 | 38,892,023 
1959 27,659 | 3,824,758 
Ontarios.- fs eee saw ae eos 1957 175948 | (32275351 
1958r 17,878 | 3,512,703 
1959 17,644 | 3,604,517 
Manttobay.en (once een oes chara 1957 38, 423 596, 874 
19587 36, 410 664, 855 
1959 34, 164 639, 853 
Saskatchewantc...2.5onsmenecs 1957 78,413 654, 908 
1958+ 76,729 Vateo2o 
1959 63, 437 710, 899 
Albetia geri weoweeoene 1957 62, 244 869, 232 
1958r 61, 846 924, 417 
1959 57, 283 925, 158 
British Colum biagenss-seac eee 1957 10,390 Gila) se taiy) 
1958r 8,026 283,015 
1959 9,594 308, 163 
Totals hse 1957 293,155 | 9,897,016 


1958" 275,582 | 10,538,634 
1959 246,308 | 10,553,663 


5,386,571 | 1,081,410 647,876 
5,491,428 | 1,087,500 660,739 
5,625,546 | 1,064,210 702, 236 


17,306, 028 
18, 053, 883 
18,191, 963 
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22.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1957-59 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used 
; Value of 
Province and Year SO Total Milk 
Production 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

PimerneOran CATICL: Aicis sievs's «aici wes oiaieidrarnick 
Prince Edward Island......... 1957 120 3,496 968 613 919 6,116 
1958r 104 3, 889 1,016 641 843 6, 493 
1959 74 4,138 1,054 615 866 6,747 
POV SCOEIA, ca cbas occowisle coors 1957 392 SH00, 8,153 1,319 886 14,307 
1958r 393 3,507 8,501 1,381 929 14,711 
1959 386 3, 827 8,963 1,408 957 15,541 
New Brunswick..............- 1957 742 4,718 6,831 1,148 tole 14, 756 
1958r 697 5,053 6, 861 1,209 1,374 15, 194 
1959 505 4, 862 7,084 1,213 1,368 15, 032 
LEE Oe, Se 1957 922 86, 645 67,130 7,649 13,905 176,251 
1958r 797 97,086 69,916 8,318 13, 702 189, 819 
1959 745 97,710 70, 883 8,133 13, 836 191,307 
; PPACATIO Sis ss sa kioetes os Bee Sees 1957 460 75, 930 84,977 5,640 9,248 176, 255 
a 1958r 481 83, 142 88, 251 6,122 10, 463 188, 459 
1959 475 92,904 91, 859 6, 886 12,627 204,751 
BNTRNICODA. . ocsacescsccceseccccs 1957 936 12,363 11,322 2238) 3,278 30, 284 
; 1958r 934 14, 603 12,037 2,545 3, 669 33, 788 
1959 905 14, 166 12,205 2,097 3,581 33, 454 
Memaskatchewan.......ssccccecee 1957 1,877 14,001 11,781 4,368 3,505 35,532 
1958r 1,902 16,502 12,643 4,623 3,939 39,609 
: 1959 1,627 16,193 13,469 4,543 3,945 39,777 
Meaiberta’ seventeen 1957 1,490 19,500 14,381 3,815 3,984 43,170 
1958: 1,559 21,932 15,111 3,967 4,231 46, 800 
} 1959 1, 469 21,937 15,605 3,713 4,134 46, 858 
| ‘British Columbia.............. 1957 258 9,530 23,974 895 782 35, 439 
A 1958r 202 10, 269 24,740 922 834 36, 967 
1959 238 11,108 26,326 999 990 39,661 
: OGAIS eae cies cic ee Pe ns adie 1957 75197 229,740 229,517 27,832 37,824 532,110 
x 1958° 75069 255,983 239,076 29,728 39, 984 571,840 
1959 6, 424 266, 845 247, 448 30,107 42,304 593,128 


Butter, Cheese and Other Dairy Products.—Butter production in 1959 amounted 

- to 338,548,000 Ib., 11,356,000 lb. fewer than in 1958. The total included 325 300,000 Ib. of 

creamery butter, 10,526,000 lb. of dairy or farm-made butter and 2,722,000 lb. of whey 
_ butter. 

2 The 1959 factory cheese production was estimated at 118,568,000 lb., an increase of 

16. 6 p.c. over the 1958 estimate but 42.8 p.c. below the peak production oe 207,431,000 Ib. 

in 1942. Exports of cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 20,009,000 lb. in 1959 and 


¥ ,701,000 lb. in 1958 as compared with 135,409,000 Ib. in 1945. 


a The over-all production of concentrated milk products in 1959 amounted to 
584, 330,000 Ib., 1,987,000 lb. fewer than in 1958 but the production of ice cream continued 


ts upward perid: reaching over 40,000,000 gal. 
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MILK COWS ON FARMS AND 
MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION 
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23.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1957-59 


; Butter Cheese 
Province and Year —_ |] HH ———“~ 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 


_—_—_ |S | | | sts 


"000 Ib. "000 Ib. 000 lb. "000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 


MSW LO UT AT es oh Atte onde Seton ou aid arene weer ginravatsravara a: us i re oe 
Prince MaWard ISISnd. «och. <n cc cede se eet oe 1957 5, 662 197 18 5,877 839 
1958 6, 053 163 14 6,230 812 
1959 5, 859 116 19 5,994 1,190 
ICONS OYE a Fe ite meta a a 1957 5,026 688 — 5,714 — 
1958: 4,856 655 — 6,51 —_ 
1959 4,490 643 — 5,133 _ 
Mew Urns wick cco kk adi 1957 8,048 1,216 ~ 9,264 960 
1958 8,314 1,089 — 9,403 830 
1959 7,831 802 — 8, 633 767 
WOW OCI Ec deadly oc cin lent hs esos hoatie esd 1957 122,136 1,563 340 124,039 31,141 
1958 133, 542 1,285 262 135, 089 27,280 
1959 127,127 1,182 273 128, 582 37, 584 
CON GAT IO oe ee ee oe detelele’steids 1957 77,422 767 1,885 80,074 72,104 
1958 89, 452 764 1,857 92,073 69,337 
1959 87,110 754 2,425 90, 289 75, 843 
EVISUTITE OLE Wo er ieieec a aceerk on he eb aera os woke ae 1957 23,552 1,642 — 25,194 1, 263 
1958r 26, 657 1,556 — 28,213 693 
1959 25,630 1,460 — 27,090 379 
DASEAUCHO WAN 28 to eke Ok tees ck ales 1957 26, 482 3,351 — 29,833 52 
1958 29,509 3,279 — 32, 788 46 
1959 28,671 2,711 — 31,382 190 
PAD OR rn tncs acta is NS ocx i tielna aliets wie eke 1957 32,161 2,660 5 34, 826 1, 822 
1958 34, 327 2,643 4 36,974 1,635 
1959 34,315 2,448 5 36, 768 1,577 
IS Titisih COMM Dames fica sae ma eidls cis acct Son 1957 2,882 444 aa 3,326 691 
1958r 3,280 343 — 3, 623 791 
1959 4,267 410 ~ 4,677 705 
Totals Wises oa Soa aeier in oe blokes 1957 303,371 12,528 2,248 318, 147 109,119 
1958 335,990 11,777 25137 349, 904 101,727 
1959 325,300 10,526 2,722 338, 548 118, 568 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. Amounts for 
“other cheese’ are included in Quebec and Ontario figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in the other 
provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


24.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1956-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1956 1957 1958r 1959 
’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products........................ 365, 934 380,107 361, 884 367, 798 
@ondensed-miil kes. el aes hell eh i el ogy 17,172 14,730 14,194 14, 182 
VAM Or ALS umn alka. hee esas di doiekayceeas Rt de Citar SE ae tore k 305, 152 316, 824 305, 267 307, 606 
MyinOle TINCOW CUCL: A. coo. eee ok ce Or tee cee wemea ee 20,544 23, 088 19,713 20, 872 
Partly skimmedrevaporated-milks cory sso eee ee 20,312 21,888 21,119 21,228 
thes whole.millkaproductsles..'s.)hccs¢ cca ess tse ohdeccda es 2,754 SOud. 1,591 3,910 
Concentrated Milk By-products........................00% 119, 722 159,951 224,433 216,532 
Woucensed skammlink 1.5... tie wc coc cbldecehs sone ecchidccs cess 4,233 3,476 3, 444 3,814 
mivaporated asking mille sit see Gales oil be Leh © elie 8,776 9,184 10, 028 7,662 
Sede MO Were ..21. Shee oc kee es ob eee oo ede 79,005 120,710 185, 625 176, 229 
mercnered) bubtdithilk: 20.88 eae a BR 7,691 8,100 8,028 7,681 
LE a Se a ee ee | 1 i ae oe ee ae 10.986 13, 037 12,820 16,094 
4 7 gan eR eee ieee ae aie iy ae ibabaeengipe beleeneee Jats Grn 7,828 4,896 3,430 4,269 
me «6 Other milk by-products?..../..5. 0.00 c cece cece ence nc eeeee 1,203 548 1,058 783 
é CEU C) CL SIRS Se 2 a3 A te eS a 485, 656 540,058 586,317 584,339 
z= 1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26 p.c. fat, skimmed 
% evaporated milk of 2 p.c. fat and sterilized cream manufactured by fewer than three firms. 2 Includes sugar 


of milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk and special formula skim milk products manufactured by fewer than 
three firms. 


> 
< 
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25.—Production of Ice Cream, by Province, 1956-59 


Province 1956 1957 1958" 1959 | Province 1956 1957 1958 1959 


’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 000 gal.|’000 gal.}’000 gal.|’000 gal. 
Newfoundland....... x Bs a a Manitobaic.: sslacsicel 1,665 | 1,690 | 1,752 | 1,889 
PUR) Island acncre. 174 179 195 231 || Saskatchewan...... 1,963 2,012 2.120) 2,207 
Nova Scotia. .......% 1,385 1,454 1,460 L631 Albertavedics selec ste 2,928 3,033 Beat) 3,337 
New Brunswick..... 869 878 874 1,002 || British Columbia...| 3,804 | 3,877 | 4,236 | 4,276 
QuebeGx.ckcie sear see 8,190 8,705 9,036 | 10,128 —_——— |_| —_]|——— 
Ontario. 4.5. ee ner 12,255 | 13,289 | 13,618 | 15,316 Totals. o..6ccn oe 33,233 | 35,117 | 36,566 | 40,017 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption of 
fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 5,185,852,000 pt. in 1959, which 
amount was 85,908,000 pt. higher than the 1958 consumption. The daily average con- 
sumption per capita remained the same at 0.84 pt. The estimated consumption of milk 
and cream is given by province in Table 26 and the domestic disappearance of all dairy 
products in Table 27. 


26.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1957-59 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
000 pt pt 000 pt pt 
Newfoundland: 8as.cer....¢+ oes" ate Ee Manito ame c< cs eicis ers sexe 1957 309,574 0.99 
1958 314, 875 0.99 
Prince Edward Island... .1957 38,173 1.06 1959 320, 154 0.99 
1958 38, 800° 1.06 
1959 38, 225 AOS Saskatchewan.......... 1957 372, 284 1.16 
1958 381, 140° 1.177 
Novaiscotian cee coe 1957 178,068 0.69 1959 387,148 117 
1958 178, 180 0.69 
1959 182, 235 (Vaya U hacen tals8 Uafsyat ts yemtadedn es Wee nasey se 1957 382,010 0.90 
1958 387,444 0.88 
New Brunswick.......... 1957 148,957 0.72 1959 389, 297 0.86 
1958 149,904 0.71 
1959 153, 458 0.72 British Columbia....... 1957 363, 684 0.67 
1958 378, 466 0.68" 
Quebeetanyn. passer 1957 1,492,059 0.86 1959 382, 836 0.67 
1958 1,512,003: 0.85 
1959 1,517,253 0.83 
Ontanioninahe cise 1957 1,729,124 0.84 MotalS.ccn. ee 1957 5,013,933 0.85 
1958 1, 759, 132r 0.83 1958 5,099,944" 0.84 
1959 1,815, 246 0.83 1959 5,185,852 0.84 


27.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1957-59 


1957 1958 1959 
Product 

Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capita! Total Capita! 

000 Ib. lb. "000 lb. Ib. 000 Ib. Ib. 
Milk and)Creamc? 200. .... GIS MEh 2. jo! 6,467,981 | 400.17 | 6,578,928 | 396.08 | 6,689,756 | 393.68 
Milk 6.....: SORE, cL 5,488, 211 339.55 | 5,578,167 | 335.83 | 5,658,215 | 332.97 
Creatas niilkae.8!....4..208 BE. leek. | 979,770 60.62 | 1,000,761 60.25 | 1,031,541 60.71 
Cream as prodiict.!..... 4.083... .0<0be! 202, 225 12.51 201,786 12.15 208, 477 12.27 
Butter... S68. Oe...) Sea. 3 336,356 20.28 326,166 19.13 316,178 18.12 
Creandery rie cee cer eee ee 321,554 19.38 312,255 18.32 303, 033 17-37 
pon, ne erry tide Me Vey 12,528 0.76 11,777 0.69 10,526 0.60 
Wikis om cet Se iio en dee 2,274 0.14 2,134 0.12 2,619 0.15 


For footnote, see end of table. 


ae 
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27.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1957-59—concluded 


1957 1958 1959 
Product _ a 
er er Per 
Total Capita! Total Capita! Total Capita! 
’000 Ib. lb. "000 Ib. lb. "000 lb. lb. 

UO SESS SC ict RO ee 111,802 6.74 116,481 6.84 120,770 6.92 
ws S50 te oral a iy nega en ee eee onal hand 47, 452 2.86 47,162 QUT 46, 828 2.68 
IPEQCERS? wa daatecdariss. AS toss «areas. « 44,879 2.71 48, 533 2.85 50, 153 2.88 
OS RS ee eS 1S eS oe eee ee eee 19,471 eee 20,786 122 23,789 1.36 

Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 345,744 20.84 343,380 20.13 348, 511 19.99 
HIVADOLTATEG: ese: wo resorlascel i eesa 802,342 18.23 302,212 17-73 305, 760 17.53 
LY CIEIS LENSING bees i Sepa ARR CERN aa 13, 952 0.84 14, 562 0.85 14,066 0.81 
Rowdereds Ah ..Gaaeok: 2. QOH TS Oe 4,577 0.28 3,320 0.19 3,879 0.22 

Concentrated Milk By-products:....... 128, 035 7.72 151, 446 8.88 160,049 9.19 
IPivepornted. Me. FH. JIE BAI Be 9,185 0.55 9,956 0.58 7,658 0.44 
GINS ES PARRY gear 3, pld 0.21 3,432 0.20 3,789 0.22 
LTE ROLES 8 aca reset esmatie ace sparta ic ihe Sait 90, 064 5.43 109, 673 6.43 121, 202 6.95 

All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 

SVER GOR penta aks Sts 2 ols shies diac isis 7,817,519 471.25 | 7,582,349 444.796 | 7,337,280 420.67 
@heesésictasiyem graves beets ost. 1,088,413 65.61 | 1,129,301 66.24 | 1,168,215 66.98 
Concentrated............. cece ec eeeess 805, 409 48.55 787,745 46.20 804, 607 46.13 
Grand Totals?................... 16,776,311 | 1,021.57 | 16,699,945 989.74 | 16,680,147 966.46 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26 p.c. fat, formula 
milks, evaporated milk of 2 p.c. fat and sterilized cream. 3 Includes milk by-products items not listed, 


i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey and special formula skim 
milk products. Since the quantities used for human consumption and livestock feeding cannot be separated, per 
capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream in terms of milk. 


Subsection 7.—Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is of paramount importance to the economy of those areas. Apples 
and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits 
and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north as well as 
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in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit 
producing area of the Okanagan Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to burn 
the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning. Dusting is often carried 
out to control insects, and bees are sometimes introduced to secure better pollination. 
A large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked for 
sale in other provinces but no statistics of this trade are available. There is also some 
production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported annually. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1956-58 


Average Average 
Kind of F F Pee Kind of F F: pe 
ind of Fruit : : arm rice ind of Fruit : : ‘arm rice 
and Year Quantity) Weight Value | per ia and Year Quantity] Weight Value | per a 
Oo fo) 
Quantity! Quantity! 
000 bu. | ’000 lb. $7000 $ 000 bu. | ’000 lb. $’000 
Apples— Cherries (sour)— 
195602 5 See 12,424 | 559,080 | 16,048 1.29 TOSCO Se Voc 292 | 14,600 15253 4,29 
(OR Tey soee bs 15..6305|2703, S00z eS Osan) Peo Ta LOST ete. ccc. 366 | 18,300 1,867 5.10 
TOSS eee ces ee 17,006 | 765,270 | 14,729 0.87 LODO eater 460 | 23,000 1,937 4,21 
Pears— Strawberries— 000 qt. 
QS RIA. ere 1,400 | 70,000 2,853 2.04 19564 taee atte e 19,112 | 24,300 4,240 0.22 
WONT, sxcyeegotc ovis 1,094 54,700 2,201' 2.01° Uy Pe eee a 16, 459 21,814 3,675" 0.22 
TODS ce 1,521 | 76,050 2.986 1.96 NODS erect 22,918 | 30,341 5,012 0.22 
Plums and 
Prunes— Raspberries— 
LOS Gi By Sc cees" 534 | 26,700 896 1.68 [OSGeo <4 6, 656 9,193 2,407 0.36 
I pipe tein or 566 | 28,300 O46 5) eal ce eek Obras ernest 12S Tal maeligen 201 3,008 0.24 
1958.5.. HFOeEEE. 648 | 32,400 1,194 1.84 1958et2)  welie 11,016 | 15,671 2,392 0.22 
Peaches— Loganberries— ’000 lb. 
UNOS Gictcearthe ouch 1,667 | 83,350 4,384 2.63 1986 cook ie tite 279 279 53 0.19 
VOD Paccctue etree 2,801 | 140,050 6, 218° 2.227 OEY caw le rao 1,059 1,059 161° 0.15 
1958858.2. ee 3,043 | 152,150 5,404 1.78 19584%%. acne 893 893 134 0.15 
Apricots— Grapes— 
OSGWME eet ee 84 4,200 194 230% T9DG see eee 80,274 | 80,274 3, 293 0.04 
105 (meet cs acc 281 | 14,050 b257 > 1865 1900 seek bce 69,319 | 69,319 2, 832 0.04 
1958 5: sees Stes 231 11,550 443 1.92 I9SBR vcnere vse 106,222 | 106,222 4, 867 0.05 
Cherries 
(sweet)— Blueberries— 
195652 fs 440% 96 4,800 823 8.57 1956 ER a creacerre 14,958 | 14,958 2,290 0.15 
105 (oman es 239 | 11,950 17307 |PReTReS i ll LODIEe 2 aca 13;,756.|| 13,700 1,888"| 0.14 
LOSS. See see ee 297 14, 850 1,799 6.06 1958 ERY o2k2 % 16, 283 16, 283 2,365 0.15 


i 


1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 
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29.—Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1956-58 


Quantity Value! 
Province 

1956 1957: 1958 1956 1957" 1958 

’000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 1b. $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newioundland (Wi)... jee. 597 991 1,644 48 99 115 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,092 1,506 1,868 344 239 303 
INOVE COLA t.20eh ca ews ch cetoweecces 107, 528 138, 279 71,305 2,467 2,711 1,564 
New Drdnswickss.2i 6. 5.205.708... 18, 037 24,481 19,575 1,177 1,127 1,026 
ONEDOOEE cr cs b AOR R visjotts Delete ToS a cele 140, 026 121,100 216, 248 6,023 4,995 6, 212 
OREALIO. iis leiarod Seles 0 ove eal Adas sles 367,110 399, 248 553,994 18,116 18, 430 20,754 
British: COMM DIAS «cic. sivisie cs sie. 0 0.016 256,344 408, 744 380, 046 10, 559 15, 492 13, 288 
AURIS oi cbt ales a » vice MEGS 891,734 | 1,094,349 | 1,244,680 38, 734 43,093 43, 262 


1 Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer, followed by Quebec 
and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces while 
a somewhat smaller range of crops is produced in the Maritimes and in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
only and do not include any acreages or production of vegetables grown for home use 
on farms or elsewhere. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1956-58 


Province 1956 1957* 1958 

acres acres acres 
INO VE OCOULAL GEN Pe ee. Poe meth eee eee eee dees Nees sennecs 3,720 4,740 5,120 
Pear N SE TES OVA ML etre Poe ees og saree aiahabte abs tisha: x ales sunie ied 3.4. a1a-0 stains ereieCe 950 910 1,320 
MOPS Ceci tee cuctetine cis he sebuiccese'e efto1s se asia slalafu's obs * 9S Co aetR Fee 52,440 53,710 53,970 
SOE ATI ONS Ieee cee ovis Loe te Eee SET UE TER CORN TERE STITT ED hee oe 106, 160 115,270 100,390 
SMPEA ENED Dates ie ect NG es Be woe oxo heia eo ais eraiets alanis, Saree sok clara eet ake 5,620 1,990 3,070 
MEAL ER 2 ae Soe ais. Ca Kony MOR e ce cults as bie tio.s delicwicacifne§.eceee nate of 10,890 12,000 13,790 
PSE ER COOLATINDIe . 2.0 Neale wields 0101s Ms vistore de teiete BES ois 6.0.0 Dole alae ele 17,830 17,250 14,520 
PRGCAIS od Sees 5 sais bh Sete Ine deg CONS welg oRes SESS Ook 197,610 205,870 192,180 

1 Acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia. 2 Acre- 


ages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. , 
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31.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables 1956-58, 
with Average for 1950-54 


Av. 1950-54 1956 1957" 1958 
Vegetable 

Area | Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres ’000 lb. acres ”000 lb. acres 7000 Ib. acres 000 lb. 
Asparagus......... 2,840 5, 967 3,770 7,585 3,800 7,505 3,930 7,922 
Résns!... . sta 8,600 42,390 9,170 38, 860 11,200 50,380 11, 550 49 335 
ISGCUG fens eee: 3,140 51,520 3,770 53,870 3,890 55, 285 See 46,911 
Cabbage..o.c heen. 6,610 115, 590 6,930 121,193 6, 480 109, 185 7,200 162,060 
Carrots teas ee 7,820 145, 053 8,720 164, 120 10,210 174, 035 11,940 246, 467 
Cauliflower....... 2,490 26, 983 2,010 24,528 2,100 22,986 2,600 29, 292 
Celerys, 228 2,290 52,239 2,430 45,189 2,300 45,638 2,310 68, 547 
(GiGi OR Se Rost 44,020 216,925 44, 400 216, 422 47,080 307,201 44, 430 311, 962 
Lettuce. doen deeee 4,940 64, 130 4,840 47,050 4,730 43 , 240 6, 060 80, 894 
Onions? 3.2%,.,40oee 6,700 126,197 5,890 99, 608 5,720 111, 863 6, 360 115,066 
PAG o te sere ta eee 41,620 88,923 54, 280 101, 848 54, 980 145, 878 88,090 97,745 
Spinachticss. soe, 1, 420 13,677 1,100 12,913 1,070 11,021 1,040 10,844 
Tomatoes. saecies = 45, 440 648, 744 49,740 607, 658 51,380 617,727 51, 400 811,335 


1 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 
1956, 1957 and 1958. 2 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec and 
Manitoba in 1956; in Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta in 1957; and in Quebec in 1958. 3 Hstimates apply only 
to that nertion af the crop grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia 
in 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


Subsection 8.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario in 1958, 117,274 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
and 7,024 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most important types 
grown in Canada though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco 
are grown on a limited scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. 
In 1958, 5,588 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,085 acres of cigar tobacco and 569 acres of 
pipe tobacco were harvested in that province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past three 
decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian per 
capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut tobacco 1.3 lb., plug tobacco 
1.1 lb. and snuff about 1.3 oz. By 1958 the annual per capita consumption of cigarettes 
had increased to 1,901, cigars had increased slightly over the previous year to 18.9, cut 
tobacco went up to 1.6 lb. in 1954 but declined to 1.2 in 1958, and plug tobacco had declined 
considerably. 


32.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, by Province, 
1954-58 with Average for 1949-53 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year ; 
Har- Har- Har- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
ya duction Value "es duction Value raed duction Value 
acres ”000 Ib. $ acres 7000 Ib. $ acres ”000 lb. $ 
Av. 1949-53. 9,010 8,885 | 2,655,000 95,404 | 129,558 | 55,174,800 103 120 45,000 
194 eae 10, 863 alee 3,579,000 120, 804 173,569 | 74,174,000 88 84 35,000 
1955s See. 12,987 13, 766 4,117,000 96, 833 120,981 | 53,531,000 89 93 37,000 
LOBGeae tease 11,291 10, 252 8,018,000 116, 356 151,589 | 69.001, 000 75 99 40,000 
sie 9,786 8,333 2, 854,000 126,961 156,488 | 75,716,000 40 44 19,000 


UG SR ae oncae 9,517 8,901 | 3,255,000 | 124,557 | 188,364 | 86,333,000 40 27 10,000 
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33.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1954-58 with Average for 1949-53 
Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 
acres lb. Ib. cts. $ 

HIUC-CUTOG) 6 Sans a.cob + Sup as eles Av. 1949-53 95,190 1,330 126, 648, 000 43,2 54,735, 000 
1954 122,815 1,410 173, 159, 000 43.1 74,777,000 

1955 98,311 1,202 118, 206, 000 45.3 53,535,000 

1956 117,614 1,265 148, 743, 000 46.1 68,578, 000 

1957 126, 353 1,201 151,743,000 49.2 74,699,000 

1958 122,914 1,475 181, 290, 000 46.5 84, 380, 000 

BEI dant et westsedes Gone mae Av. 1949-53 4,204 1,369 5,756, 000 30.3 1,745,000 
1954 3,122 1,431 4,470,000 30.2 1,353,000 

1955 4,033 ile Sie 7,005,000 oO. 1 2,109,000 

1956 4,496 1,563 7,028,000 31.4 2,210,000 

1957 6,000 1,353 8,116,000 Va 2,658, 000 

1958 7,299 1,642 11,984, 000 34.8 4,168, 000 

Gronmlent 3.8. ih. cs 03. ob <0 Av. 1949-53 2,990 1,209 3,616,000 22.9 827,000 
1954 3,781 1,280 4,840,000 23.2 1,125,000 

1955 4,570 1,279 5, 846; 000 20.5 1,199,000 

1956 8,235 1,174 3,797,000 19.9 756, 000 

1957 3,300 1etsh 3,897,000 24.0 935, 000 

1958 3,085 1,009 3,122,000 24.5 765,000 

Totals! heb AOR Re Ay. 1949-53 104, 512 1,326 138, 564, 000 41.8 57,874,000 
1954 131,755 1,402 184, 763, 000 42.1 77, 788, 000 

1955 109,909 1,227 134, 840,000 42.8 57,685, 000 

1956 127,722 1,274 161, 940, 000 44.5 72,059,600 

1957 136,787 1,205 164, 865, 006 47.7 78,589, 000 

1958 134,126 197,302, 000 45.4 89, 603, 000 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships and in Ontario is confined largely to the southwestern section of the province; 
factories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. Alberta produces the largest crop 
and, because in that province sugar beets are grown under irrigation, yields average 
above those in the other provinces. 


34.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced 1954-58, with Average for 1949-53 


Year 


vested | por | Fetal | “Pui” | Fetal | quantity | vatue | Ege 
acres tons tons $ lb. $ t 399 cts. 
Ay. 1949-53.......... 90, 687 10.73 | 972,659 14.81 | 14,409,000 | 263,302,843 | 25,701,756 | 9.76 
90, 453 11.10 | 1,003,869 12.06 | 12,108,000 || 232,074,736 | 20,170,474 | 8.69 
81,908 11.98 | 981,014 13.42 | 13,170,000 || 274,516,924 | 23,348,325 | 8.51 
78,786 11.33 | 892,872 17.33 | 15,470,000 | 246,621,644 | 21,505,407 | 8.72 
83,743 12.58 | 1,053,564 13.24 | 13,948,000 | 261,683,900 | 26,341,596 | 10.06 
97,845 13.54 | 1,324,759 14.47 | 19,175,000 || 339,878,748 | 30,928,966 | 9.10 


Sugar Beets 


Refined Beetroot Sugar 
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Eg¢s.—The net production of eggs in 1958 was 449,819,000 doz. which was 3,343,000 
doz. more than in the previous year. This increase occurred because the moderate decrease 
in the number of layers was more than offset by an increase in the rate of lay. Domestic 
disappearance, not including hatching eggs, amounted to 423,404,000 doz. as compared 
with 421,098,000 doz. in 1957. Per capita consumption for the year 1958 was 24.8 doz. 


35.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1958 


Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used by | _ Value Value 
Province Number | duction Eggs Sold? Pro- per Sold 
of Layers} per 100 Laid! ducers? | Dozen? and 
Layers Used 
000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
Newloundland':...cctectresse'doctee os ees a ve BA aS 33 ta s 
Prince Edward Island..........0se00+ 382 17, 493 5,583 4,809 774 One 1,853 
INOVA, SCOLIG. Gases Serer so c.chareleeiesiete 1,170 20,133 19,342 17,784 1,558 44.6 8,624 
Newebsrunswitk. sc. ae. cs siete Seine > 513 18, 250 7,720 6,216 1,504 48.3 3,726 
ATT 07-10 Ie SERRA ae aA Dio OOOU DAS 3,945 18,291 59, 488 50,273 9,215 42.1 25, 032 
OBGAT One 5 oad ca Sige ele sa oe Bee 11,738 19,747 | 191,408} 179,298 12,110 39.2 75,048 
Mani GODE acceler ccrielcie.ieltebert sloteieretete 2,661 18, 254 39,990 35, 558 4,432 29.4 11,741 
SaskatChowaldes oss siceciewiesis + aelee cele 3,057 17,120 43,202 33,385 9,817 27.7 11,964 
ATGrER ING «ons. Siete ccs de teeaeees 3,405 16,941 47,602 39,112 8,490 30.4 14, 452 
Britishs@olum pia... ge achsan octeregatie seek 2,205 19,531 35, 484 32, 869 2,615 38.4 13, 637 
TO AIS oe Ko ties ona « Ee ES: 29,076 18,765 | 449,819 | 399,304 50,515 36.9 | 166,077 
eR CT es Pa a a ae RE a PR ae an et ee 
1 Total laid less loss. 2 Includes eggs used for hatching. 3 Average value at farms for all purposes. 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 
42,209,000 Ib. (greasy basis) in 1958 and 47,331,000 lb. in 1957. Exports amounted to 
4,002,000 Ib. in 1958 and 3,917,000 lb. in 1957. The apparent domestic consumption of 
wool shown in Table 36 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports 
but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 
Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less marked than 
indicated by these figures. 


36.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1953-58 


Item 1953 1954 1955 19561 1957 1958 

Shorn Wool— 

Vield per‘fleecess: o.com eens Ib. 7.4 7.4 7.3 1.8 7.2 7.4 

Total yield shorn, .f..<\.- tiles saec «tenan 7000 Ib. 6,166 6,272 6, 253 6, 165 6,050 6,345 

PriC@ PCr POUNA sachs: «ss ss. sisteieterais Gace «6 cts. 38.6 37.8 35.3 37.8 41.4 48, 42 

Total value of shorn wool.........-.+- $’000 2,377 2,367 2,208 2,328 2,507 3,071 
Totalpulled: wool #..!. 399. d24..398...4-00e "000 Ib. 1, 862 1,555 1,595 1,707 1,825 1,279 
Total wool production. . ....0.00c+.seeess i? 8,028 7,828 7,848 7,872 7,875 7,524 
Apparent consumption.........ceeeeeee: “ 66,390 45,686 58,355 61,517 51,289 45,731 
Se DU GN es Ee Salons GE >.) RO 2 POS OR A FC a 

1 Census figures. 2 The 1958 average values include 28 cents per Ib. payment to producers by the Agri- 


cultural Stabilization Board on graded wool. 
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Honey.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada except New- 
foundland, Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of 
honey from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. In recent years exports 
have been small, imports being higher than exports. 


Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924 and show that 
the largest recorded crop was in 1948 when 45,145,000 lb. were produced. Production 
in 1958 was 27,509,000 lb. 


In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are 
active in several provinces. Bees are kept in some of the fruit growing districts mainly 
for purposes of pollination. 


37.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax 1936-58, 
with Average for 1950-54 


Honey Beeswax 
s f value of 
Year eed Fo, Average Average ee 
keepers | Colonies Produc- Total Price per Total Pro- Value — 
tion per | Production} lb. to Value duction 
Hive Producers 
No No lb lb. cts $ ie) $ $ 
Av. 1950-54 17,170 380, 500 77 29,345,000 16 4,585,000 430,000 195,000 || 4,780,000 
DSH ae teh ee 14, 410 330, 000 74 24,272,000 18 4,419,000 355, 000 180,000 || 4,599,000 
19o7tN ets... 15,040 325, 700 98 32,051,000 18 5,906,000} 473,000 253,000 |} 6,159,000° 
1958 ead. 13,150 332,700 83 27,509, 000 17 4,632,000 408, 000 187,000 || 4,819,000 
38.—Honey Production, by Province, 1956-58 with Average for 1950-54 
Province Av. 1950-54 1956 1957 1958 
000 lb 000 lb ’000 lb ’000 Ib 
INewloundland’ srs.o%, Sars Uae ees edie eS es 3 As it 
(PrincerE.d ward: Island << redseth candi biistlt owl). .s.. 69 92 55 65 
INGO VALS COULAME eh EROS ER o/sis'e.ce aisle pot whnle bats setae ao 122 161 170 162 
HN USES ELIS UE OMG et aretcre se ofatare.cidiaeat ones otto alsetls, <)ohetsoiiarsiate. fuer 118 101 90 98 
OES 60 Cea nn Ine EORGPENC ICIS Rane iano ee 3, 866 2,941 3,728 2,407 
RTILATION ere tos eke oo aan GEE © Cabanas ee: 11,952 6,372 11,111 5,678 
INE STTHOOR AE tes civic Tce ere eda te eR Oe ROUTE Tu 4,729 5,000 5,208 5,316 
SES EDWG NESS fie lereaatperes emanate er Seppe Foi oa ae ea Rea | 3,348 3,819 4,043 
PROT SOE LEC ere vss eiciy gs soak sin. snare. bee oinie nie, BNE eRe ays Seal elanabene xe 4,149 4,724 6, 459 7,574 
ASELEIS TMG OMIT DIG Pees «occ acc ics coi > ae mil ote motown om 1,129 1,533 1,411 2,166 
Mataistdie, ) Brags Bs .. date dee 29,345 24,272 32,051 27,509 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the United States 
as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. 

Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the 


consumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold 
each year to processing firms. 
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39.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1956-58 
with Average for 1950-54 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
ee Value, 
Province and Year Average bod Average Sugar 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value and 
per lb. per gal. Syrup 
Nowa Geshe lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
AVie1950-5 48 neerackerwtieets 12,000 53.0 6,000 5,000 4,04 19,000 26,000 
1956 soercen.< thal nes : 8,000 65.0 5,000 3,000 500 17,000 22,000 
MOD Grtatecrce siete etre rie ke ote 16, 000 61.0 10,000 6,000 5.00 34, 000 44,000 
HOSSR FSSA TROT AEG! 16,000 67.0 11,000 5,000 5.91 30,000 41,000 
New Brunswick— 
J\Sige GO SSY RS Bec Aes demon 72,000 48.0 34,000 10,000 4,35 45,000 79, 000 
NOQ5OY tere ere chee ae 37,000 58.0 21,000 10,000 5.06 51,000 72,000 
NAY SOR Reesor tees CRRA CR NE 96, 000 60.0 58,000 19,000 4.99 95,000 153,000 
1958:49::scceptuett > Sieoes 77,000 58.0 45,000 14,000 4.98 70,000 115,000 
Quebec— 
PAO 50 =D AN i cio cuersnersh crs deedans 1,518,000 40.1 608, 000 2,103,000 3.69 7,764,000 8,373,000 
jie aos Sone eee 535,000 43.0 230,000 2,335,000 Bays 8,336, 000 8,566,000 
Ny Genes. Aweteis oder ade 536, 000 44.0 236,000 2,705,000 3.08 8,328,000 8,564, 000 
TOSS Re a: Se ee oe sk 690,000 44,0 302,000 | 2,066,000 Bieta! 6,435,000 |} 6,737,000 
Ontario— 
Asveal 960-041. : csile tease esas 25,000 46.0 12,000 346, 000 4.20 1, 453, 000 1,464,000 
WOSOR ic Mors gd os lace ee 6,000 65.0 4,000 270, 000 4.71 1,272,000 1,276,000 
ODIs ahs oucaniees tree 13,000 52.0 7,000 338, 000 4.65 1,574, 000 1,581,000 
AQ 5S ANG rials: nis tase oie 32,000 56.0 18,000 318,000 4.81 1,529,000 || 1,547,000 
Totals— 
Av. 19500541... hones. 1,627,000 40.6 660,000 | 2,464,000 3.77 9,282,000 || 9,942,000 
OSG Sse As fs earns it 586, 000 44.4 269,000 2,618, 000 3.70 9,676, 000 9,936,000 
MOS ZS, se SA ERED 3 ROE oe 661, 000 47.0 311,000 | 3,068,000 3.27 10,031,000 || 10,342,000 
MOSS Steen: Bae es BEE 815,000 46.0 376,000 | 2,403,000 3.36 8,064,000 || 8,440,000 


? 1 ee average prices are derived from actual figures but quantities and values are rounded to the nearest 
thousand. 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for the 
eighteen-month period ended Dec. 31, 1957 and for the calendar year 1958 are presented 
in Tables 40 and 41. All nurseries were asked to report quantities sold of stock propagated 
or imported during these periods. Stock purchased from other nurseries in Canada was 
excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 279 nurseries reported shipments in 1958 
as compared with 269 the previous season. Provincial distribution was as follows: Ontario 
147, British Columbia 55, Quebec 32, Manitoba 15, the Maritime Provinces 13, Alberta 10 
and Saskatchewan 7. 


40.—Nursery Stock Shipments, by Type, 1956-57 and 1958 


1956-571 1958 
Classification Domestic | Imported Teial Domestic | Imported Total 
Shipments | Shipments ne Shipments | Shipments one 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Appleisnectess. caus ca cnmenree aes 309, 953 250 310, 203 420,588 7,305 427, 893 
Tender tree-fruit species.......... 300, 817 21,250 322,067 275, 542 32, 542 808, 084 
Sinvall fruitispecies:. 525 fy. 6 a. cuca 4,613,054 3,752 | 4,616,806 |} 4,419,675 184,746 | 4,604,421 
Other speciest ey vt. ee... 544, 127 — 544, 127 501, 285 12,158 513, 443 
Ornamental Species— 
Rosesbushesizsieaats aia ast. 595, 000 508,895 | 1,103,895 460, 879 520,373 981,252 
Other ornamental shrubs.......... 3,761, 850 737, 238 4,499,088 3,167, 209 882, 142 4,049,351 
Deciduous trees. ..2.50 8. 08. leh. 424,103 25,384 449 , 487 381,068 114, 258 495,321 
Hivengrecn: trees asviid.o..eceaamcen 1,362, 406 499,706 | 1,862,112 |) 1,329,200 383,260 | 1,712,460 
Ornamental climbers............. 46,948 24,386 71,004 43,306 19,816 63, 122 
Bulbs ‘and=tubersius.. «jnctheces nna 5,061,270 | 2,792,969 | 7,854,239 || 38,783,225 | 4,475,131 | 8,258,356 
Herbaceous perennials............ 890, 595 16,337 906, 932 785, 748 223,160 1,008, 908 


1 July 1, 1956 to Dec. 31, 1957; commencing Jan. 1, 1958, data refer to calendar year. 
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41.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1956-57 and 1958 


1956-57! 1958 
Province 

Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres 
KSUGDECE. Fs re SE Oe. Fee le to OR. GR ASE gated 176.2 76.2 195.5 
Ontario..... Oi EE BOG: Sabitide ol fl. AES: 1-8 ob aH «bid, Ate. 577.0 1,772.6 485.9 2,094.1 
RApATRIOM LO WAN GORE Oka. «bint Nesvrger els’ oie's.2 6,04 oa cc eke ohins tek ce 52.8 440.2 80.2 atl. 
Bevibish Ovolea D1s Avs... Beees ois oa ales 6 lac Sam octets a 16.2 118.0 158.7 151.7 
IPOLAIST 2. Metso. hort ted Seas anitereere 678.3 2,007.0 801.0 2,712.6 

1 July 1, 1956 to Dec. 31, 1957; commencing Jan. 1, 1958, data refer to calendar year. 2 Includes Maritime 


Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1957, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1957 are final prices for all grains. Since Aug. 1, 1958, only initial prices 
are available for western wheat, oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments 
made on the 1958 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index revised 
upward accordingly. 


42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1950-58 
and Monthly Indexes for 1957 and 1958 
(1935-39 =100) 


Nots.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
1950 Averages..................00.. 189.6 | 206.5 | 216.8 | 260.9 | 265.1 | 274.4 | 251.5 | 276.2 | 244.3 || 260.8 
TOD Averages: oon. cee kee files whe oid 236.4 | 243.2 | 250.8 | 305.6 | 315.0 | 301.6 | 268.7 | 308.0 | 287.1 || 296.8 
TONSA VOLALOS! wicks ccs cece: base $51.6 | 275.1 | 344.5 | 290.2 | 286.2 | 266.8 | 245.9 | 265.3 | 291.4 || 274.4 
DOSS AVErages: ... 2 sek s,s cm wes ook 191.5 | 234.8 | 213.2 | 272.1 | 263.8 | 245.3 | 228.7 | 247.8 | 265.7 || 250.4 
1954 Averages..............ceeee ees 196.1 | 230.2 | 211.8 | 264.3 | 252.8 | 227.5 | 208.7 | 232.4 | 249.6 || 236.8 
1955 Averages...............5.0000% 220.6 | 220.0 | 226.0 | 261.7 | 249.2 | 225.6 | 208.5 | 223.2 | 248.5 || 232.7 
1956 Averages..................005. 240.1 | 208.7 | 235.1 | 258. 250. 227.0 | 208.5 | 224.0 | 256.9 || 234.6 


October 
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42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1950-58 
and Monthly Indexes for 1957 and 1958—ccncluded 


Year and Month P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


i | fr | | nm 


1958 
JANWUAIG es fede 510 Me Res » copes Basten 189.2 | 206.1 | 213.6 | 265.3 | 253.9 | 225.7 
MG DEWAIY™: sis ston ei cers ape iets citiewcotepee 193.1 | 206.9 | 217.3 | 271.2 | 261.1 | 230.6 
Mareliede acta teenitas Feiskes'o tt 276.7 | 221.6 | 261.6 | 274.7 | 267.0 | 232.7 
April: acts. eareqereravitesleaitet 246.6 | 223.6 | 260.1 | 278.9 | 270.9 | 238.6 
jy a oe ae Ps rs Sea 191.5 | 216.0 | 229.6 | 282.3 | 278.0 | 242.7 
SF UTrreeasuernors loteseteverosoveretschtenako ages aaa eter ses 176.7 | 218.6 | 210.1 | 284.5 | 276.9 | 241.5 
Eee on Bes Page cb so: 5.5 obemesiore age 198.6 | 219.9 | 253.5 | 282.6 | 274.1 | 239.1 
POG SCI os ecstdanss panies s Socata! 219.5 | 228.2 | 224.7 | 279.1 | 266.8 | 224.7 
Sap leMl ber tie cawdcs ss ss sole oo Cate 191.4 | 216.6 | 217.6 | 271.0 | 262.5 | 223.7 
GEO DEM ea asetere lie artes uawistane'e sttetelogs 181.1 | 214.4 | 207.7 | 269.1 | 263.0 | 222.2 
November... ....22..~- -faaeekindtee. 191.8 | 213.7 | 214.0 | 267.5 | 259.9 | 224.3 
Wecemibewean rut wiaciisssie se sctrie 195.8 | 215.6 | 214.7 | 270.3 | 264.1 | 227.0 
1958 Averages...............ce cece 204.3 | 216.8 | 227.0 | 274.7 | 266.5 | 231.1 | 206.6 | 229.4 | 262.9 || 242.0 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). . 


43.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals (Basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.), Crop Years Ended July 31, 1949-58 
Norz.—Statistics for 1926-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


2 A es Ee SS SSS SS SS 
_————— SSS 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— 
Wheat,! Oats? | Parley | _ Rye’ | Flaxseed,t 
No. 1 N. No. 2 C.W. va D1 No. 2 C.W.o) Nossa. 
6 Row 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
1940). 2 FO, ce Bese oa ck Paes. w detonate ss) 183/38 78/1 124/3 140 403/14 
DOBOie iz eee eee Se eth RE. tp ctetete ae 183/3 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
TOSI. Mantes 2. Sohes. eos 8e. 2 ale te 185/6 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 
1 SVR Ary FOC ONT AO CO MEO OOOAGaN 5 183/5 90/6 132/5 1983/5 428/1 
1953 Sa Berm eee cloe esis ds pore actrees ees 181/7 79/7 133/5 158/2 329 
19545: Bae pes oe. Rahs ds Gaaies ot. eumem ee 156/3 72/7 108/1 99/1 283/6 
LO55 oH: PF Ok chs Sa ata gol sea ws ahrrohctow ole 165/1 89/5 123/4 112/2 309/1 
1956. Pe ee Renae Soe cares ee ae stettwrdte 160/7 82/7 116/5 110/1 360/1 
LOST. beep etetsapet ae erts speticre ete oe atardetom ute 158/7" 79/4 114/2 119/7 298/4 
TODS ete crack fase cierto Saiee © bape apetare ee 162/1 75/4 106/4 106 303 
Eee Bet ee ee A ae ee Es Se ne 
1 Initial payments plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 3 Average cash closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted. 


4 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on Aug. 16, 1948. The Canadian Wheat 
Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 crop year on the basis of $4 per bushel for 
No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 
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44.— Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1955-58 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 Ib., good................ 19.60 | 18.80} 19.05 | 22.901) 20.20] 18.95 | 18.55 | 22.451 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............ 17.56 | 17.85 | 17.27 | 21.471] 17.61] 17.20 | 17.04} 20.94: 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common............ 13.46 | 14.09} 14.10] 19.561) 14.25} 13.89] 18.99} 17.55! 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good.............05. 19.60 | 19.07} 18.82 ete 20.23 | 19.56] 18.41 13 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. 17.53 Wher 17.05 a 18.04 17.61 17.29 ae 
Steers, over 1,000 HD, COMUEION.. ..s0 ges os cic 13.61 14.00 } 13.90 es 14.86 | 14.30] 14.82 ae 
Heifers, good..d. wesc eel) WEL Es alee 17.67 | 16.88 | 17.10] 21.06} 17.10 | 16.29] 16.11 19.65 
IELGLS OLR MATEO, cscs coe es sve eae acces 15.88 |} 15.67 | 15.20} 19.71 14;37.|. 18.88 | 14.26] 17.81 
alveoureGAwOOG cou 6ccccnsos.84 new edd els ps 20.13 | 19.89 | 19.76] 23.02 |} 20.04] 19.26} 19.22 | 19.69 
CowS, £00d.........csencccevecesearencccvees 12.60 | 11.90} 12.65 | 16.95} 12.90 | 12.40] 18.40} 17.20 
Cows, medium........ AT SRM ig Rt 11.79 11.12 11.62 19.05 11.27 11.01 11.63 15.66 
linac mn ee ees deo Rss 1 Seles 1416n 319533 13.:22:} 13.42 | 14.38 | 19.47 
Stocker and feeder steers, good............ 18.75 18.20 18.50 | 23.50 17.36 2 2 2 
Stocker and feeder steers, common......... 16.30 | 16.02 16.15 | 20.86 2 16.00 2 a 
Stock cows and heifers, good.............. 2 2 2 a 2 2 3 3 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 5 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 
Calves, veal, good and choice......... ...{ 28.80 | 24.40] 25.15 | 30.60} 20.70 | 21.40] 21.40} 26.50 
Calves, veal, common and medium 17-83 17.88 18.43 | 23.79 17.18 | 16.97 16.19 | 20.85 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed.........-....508. 25.05 | 26.50} 30.05} 28.13] 25.30] 25.60] 30.35 | 28.05 
Lamas; S00G:s . sk. cate + de» Welds eke s ee 20.40 | 22.05] 22.45 | 22.35] 19.15 | 19.55} 19.46] 19.72 
AIDS COMIMIONE ca..5 00 asc cee eee ce ee 16.93 | 17.50] 17.35] 18.08 |} 15.71 15.63 | 15.26] 16.51 
MROED WE OOC sare rE rece 5 Mic ois sie. s 7 eienea’ 8.37 8.62 8.49 8.36 9.75 8.48 9.10 9.18 

Winnipeg Edmonton 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 


ee | | | | | | | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good................ 18.45 |} 17.80 | 17.85 | 21.951) 17.85] 17.00] 16.95} 20.741 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............ 16.25 15.82 15.74 20.581) 16.35 15.54 15.40 19.231 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common............ 12.57 | 12.73 | 12.39 | 17.991 12.384] 11.80] 12.22) 16.891 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good.............05. 18.45 | 18.02] 17.72 ret 17.84 | 16.85 | 16.91 nen 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. 15.98 16.29 15.55 ee 16.33 15.63 15.18 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., common............. 12.48 | 13.54] 12,42 ae 14.02 | 18.83 | 12.95 eas 
Heifersiigoo0d). /.te Pek dic ah fees oeetes .. 15.82 15.64 16.55 20.42 15.42 14.91 15.12 19.06 
Heifers, amediumte: fetbid oe dic diss 13.55 | 13.47] 13.89] 18.31 13.76 | 12.86} 13.28} 17.71 
Wakves, fect sPO0d tet. de Gatos est eeabe ses 18.18 17.87 17.54 21.76 17.34 16.58 16.51 20.03 
GOW; TOO Ftes, LG sake Poltire ois setae bees 11.85 10.95 11.90 16.60 11.05 10.05 11.00 15.17 
MOOR CA UAT too oc heiccae 8 She ie wieia oie Ree salt 05s a 10.02 9.69 10.61 15.40 9.85 9.15 10.08 14.26 
USP GOU sa Cockicgs dots Meas cca t sce cies ss 11.73 11.01 12.66 18.12 11.40 10.67 12.63 17.70 
Stocker and feeder steers, good............ 16.05 | 16.20] 17.00} 21.60 15.53 15.10 | 16.12 | 21.23 
Stocker and feeder steers, common........ 12.39 | 12.81} 14.19} 18.38] 12.33 | 12.51 13.47 | 18.32 
Stock cows and heifers, good.............. 12.23 11.54 sea Ie 18.50 11.19 10.86 12.06 16.61 
Stock cows and heifers, common........... 9.18 9.35} 10.11 | 16.58 8.43 8.13 9.60 | 14.54 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 23.30 | 23.20] 23.65 | 28.45 || 20.75) 18.90} 19.60 | 24.85 


16.47 | 16.02 | 16.98 | 22.46) 13.52 | 13.31] 14.90] 18.68 


Calves, veal, common and medium... 
22.05 23.40 28.20 25.20 22.20 23.40 27.55 24.59 


Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............. 


Tprtiins G00) sods iccc dels. cc -hsh. ce) £17.80 | $18.25] 18:60 | 18.85 fe 17.70}. 18,25°| «18.764! 20.80 

TOATADS WCOMIMION, chrtctsin sate teisie's oo ciel e ce's 14.17 | 13.74 | 15.06] 15.87} 16.00] 15.81 16.49 | 16.96 

RHOGDMMOOUs nce tn cet c+ Metin c spe tele tbe es 4.56 4.65 4.78 4.62 8.28 8.07 9.00 | 13.25 
1 All weights; beginning in 1958 prices for steers are not classified by weight. 2 No gales reported. 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
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reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of 
retailers and consumers are not available. 


All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 45 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 


45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1956-58, with 
Average for 1935-39 


Norre.—Many of the figures for 1956 and 1957 have been revised since the publication of the 1959 Year Book. 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average 
1935-39 | 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 


Cereals? 2 iierttigee te os es She oe en Retail wt.| 205.7 | 163.5 | 155.6] 160.2 29.5 75.6 47.9 
Flour (including rye flour)!............. cS 184.8 | 145.1 138.8 | 142.8 78.5 Took Thee: 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ 4-55... = oe 5.4 5.2 4.9 74.0 5 Pa (ei7(eu | 
Povand pearl Barley a:.Bean soc: qklccns < 0.3 es 0.2 0.2 100.0 66.7 66.7 
@orm mealtand flours. .:.. BREE. 4... Baas. # 1.4 0.8 0.8 tal 57.1 57.1 78.6 
Buckwheatulowes. tet oe ae ke es aS 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 50.0 50.0 50.0 

LOO oc lexuhecancs ee PPM tote Oe ce te a 4.3 Dre 4.3 4.4 118.6 100.0 102.3 
Breakfast food Sin. 01.40 .<Bse wane Bee “ 7.4 6.7 One 6.7 99.5 83.8 90.5 

Botatoes 2k 820. hddosdscde Os Boo. CREE Retail wt.| 192.9 | 153.9 | 161.7] 135.9 79.8 83.8 70.5 
Potatoestwhitewe. ¢!...: 2 Bb. aes. 4 192.3 15333 161.1 135.4 79.7 83.8 70.4 
Potatoes#syweeti aa. #4. cae. ae esas a 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 | 100.0} 100.0 83.3 

Sugars and Syrups................ Sugar content] 101.7 | 107.1 | 101.5 | 105.5 || 105.3 99.8 | 103.7 
Suvar | Pest Ne ee eee. ete Refined wt.| 94.7 99.3 93.6 97.5 104.9 98.8 | 103.0 
Mapleisugar?.: 2.85.87. 1 An.te. Soe Ae Retail wt. 1.8 0.9 0.6 0.8 50.0 gore 44.4 
Other}: $4..o Sees ob Re hes a O5a. * 8.2 10.9 fo Woe J3279M. 137 sealeoens 

Starch.) .92. 256 0 RE AEs Oe ee ee Retail wt. 2.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 64.0 64.0 64.0 

Pulses and Nuts 2)..2...4: 9.2...8.24282 Retail wt.| 14.5 11.7 10.9 10.3 80.7 75.2 71.0 
(Ory beans $s... 565.83. 4 Me. we AS cs BET 3.82 3.32 3.72, 102.7 89.2} 100.0 
Dry peasy AP. SIR Best OR ek oe ee. * 5:7 272 1.8 1.4 38.6 31.6 24.6 
Peanutsaa. 5h. doh. SP ce Oe ee es Shelled wt. 282 302 3.0 2.8 145.5 136.4 Lorne 
a xee nuts). #3. 2-60.81... beck. a ae ‘ iF 1.2 LES) baa! 109.1 118.2 100.0 
Goeoars WEcAS. os Fee ee Be Green beans BEL 2.8 3.1 2.7 75.7 83.8 73.0 

Rrult ree Fresh equiv.| 138.7 | 229.4 | 219.1] 215.6] 165.4 | 158.0] 155.4 

‘Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Momatoes, fresh ose. heme aon beeen Retail wt. 15.4 18.3 1523 Vine 118.8 99.4-1 11% 
LOMALODLOGUCES a. es seme nee Net wt. canned 10.0 BRT 17.0 16.4 177.0 170.0 164.0 
Oitras itnit; frésh i002. begs gee ee Retail wt. Doak 36.1 ooo 29.0 143.8 141.4 115.5 
Citrus fruit julee.<ee.n.<eeee Net wt. canned 0.5 14.6 15.9 14.6 || 2,920.0 | 3,180.0 | 2,920.0 
Other Fruit— 

reshy tassheresn eer ii aie . aries Retail wt.) 40.5 70.0 63.4 67.6 || 172.8} 156.5 | 166.9 
Canned ing ec sere Bre st picid Net wt. canned 6.3 16.2 14.5 14.4 |) 207.1) "23072 |, 22826 
Drieditr: Ma ceere tests teeta eee Processed wt. 8.3 5.5 Se 6.1 66.3 63.9 73.0 
Juicerine 2s). Hee eS Net wt. canned 5.3 4.6 5.3 xis = tee 
TOZEM esd? cca se ee ee Retail wt. 0.2 1.6 1.6 2.1 | 800.0 | 800.0 1 1,050.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1956-58, with 
Average for 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average 


WetetaDles se. cht So ces ec lab eves Fresh equiy.| 78.4 96.7 94.3 98.4 || 123.3 | 120.3) 125.5 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens........0.0ceese0- Retail wt. 16.2 19.1 18.4 214 09-13 Get dae k 
CLOUT Ane ees tice hereto et eee s 15.4 11.8 11.8 14.4 76.6 76.6 93.5 
fe STEP TEECTES joel Woke UN Be a Ate te Mi dnd bet ea a ee 6.2 Bb 2.9 225 48,4 46.8 40.3 
Other? sere er. «ton Sle ERI nck Ne a 29.8 36.7 36.2 36.9 123.222 rl 2126 Ph19328 
CANNCU A these eek oo Net wt. canned 10.8 20.0 19.8 17.8 185.2 183.3 164.8 
{SREY EET GOST ANSP ee Ret Serer aN Retail wt. at Adee! 2.0 24 ics a 
Oils and Fats.....................000. Fat content| 41.4 42.8 42.4 42.9 || 103.4 | 102.4] 103.6 
Marrarine moe... 22.880 .58.. 208 OS Retail wt.| ... Tad 7.8 8.5 A: is. a 
TE AECLD Pee Racdrete ther ars keiereorovece sar ertn- eos ss 3.9 7.4 7.4 Webs 189.7 | 189.7 | 192.3 
10.6 9.7 9.2 9.6 91.5 86.8 90.6 
18 few! Ae 3.2 150.0 | 161.1 177.8 
31.0 205 ZOES 19.1 66.1 65.5 61.6 


30.7 36.43) 38.13) 37.23) 118.6 | 124.1) 121.2 


39.8 49.5 46.2 51.8 |} 124.4] 116.1] 130.2 


54.7 i220 74.8 64.8 131.6 136.7 118.5 
1050) 8.6 9.0 8.8 81.9 85.7 83.8 
5.6 2.6 2.6 aah 46.4 46.4 48.2 
5.8 5.3 Dae 4.8 91.4 91.4 82.8 
1 ee! | 5.3 One 5.6 378.6 371.4 400.0 
Poultry and Fish....................... Edible wt.| 22.4 32.1 32.5 143.3 | 145.1 
Hens and chickens................ Eviscerated wt. 22 19.28 19.43] 20.33) 157.4 159.0 166.4 
Ocho poultrye neds qgewesedees Eviscerated wt. 2.8 6.43 6.63 6 278.3 | 287.0 |° 278.3 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen..... Edible wt. 4 U2 6.9 4 4 
Tish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled).. 4 L277 1.9 4 4 
Fish and shellfish, canned......... Net wt. canned 2:7 4.5 4.7 166.7 | 174.1 
Milk and Cheese....................... Milk solids} 52.0 65.3 65.2 65.7 || 125.6 | 125.4 | 126.3 
@heddar ehpese’... F725. ..... 04 Peek. Retail wt. ae! d.0 5.6 yes) 143.2 151.4 148.6 
Other CheGgse: ....0.) EB. oo cles AIRE osse ¥ 0.2 1.1 1.2 1 550.0 | 600.0] 600.0 
Cottage cheese... HAVE ALAR 3 0.2 ad 12 1 ie 550.0 | 550.0] 550.0 
Evaporated whole milk.............65. aa 6.1 18.6 18.2 18.0 |} 304.9 | 298.4 | 295.1 
Condensed whole milk................. ve 0.6 0.9 0.8 0.9 150.0 128ue 150.0 
Wholemmilkipowderti: 6... 22 108. oes Be 0.1 0.3 O38 0.2 300.0 300.0 200.0 
Condensed skim. milk...,......cc0ss<s00 a3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.2 10.0 50.0 50.0 
Slant nulkpowder tes oA ve 1.8 Dau 5.4 6.5 || 288.3 | 300.0 | 361.1 
Hvaporated skim milk. 05.0.4 o:c:6 06 bese v4 (a 0.6 0.6 0.6 600.0 |} 600.0}; 600.0 
Condensed buttermilk................. oe 0.1 0.1 — a 100.0 a — 
Milk in ice cream.............cccceeees “ 10.9 35.1 36.0 36.4 |} 322.0} 330.3 | 333.9 
Powdered buttermilk.................. ef 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.5 |} 250.0} 250.0 | 250.0 
Bad wholes kS5 ss... kk akele sve ss ae 408.5 405.13] 400.23] 396.12 99.2 98.0 97.0 
* Beverages.............. Primary distribution wt. 12 10.9 11.2 11.2 | 151.4] 155.61 155.6 
eee eae ee oot conan Siti 2.8 2.8 2:6 80.0 80.0 74.3 
MGEROOMELE Chai MTS. Hee bt Gua teele we Green beans bie’: 8.1 8.4 8.6 |} 218,9 | 227.0] 232.4 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 
‘ inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 4 Break- 
4 down according to current classification not available. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Includes cream 
expressed as milk. 
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Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in 
Canada, total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are 
shown in Table 46. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats 
which are in terms of product. 


46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1954-58, with 
Average for 1946-50 


—oooeeoEeE—eeEEEEEeeE=ES=anDaaaEeaEeEeEeESESESESSSESGSGSGSee—— a).  _ eee 


Average 


Item 1946-50 1954 1955 1956 1957° 1958 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,923.3 ]] 2,222.3 | 2,271.1] 2,441.2 | 2,602.5 | 2,324.4 
Estimated dressed weight............ 000 lb.| 909,487 || 1,078,927 | 1,102,619 | 1,182,517 | 1,288,238 | 1,163,595 
Onghands) Janvl mcactes: ems oo cte ere « 30, 708 33,103 23,648 29, 682 sa ,201 29,689 
Imports for consumption!............. S 3,554 18, 499 19,829 18, 266 21,974 26,458 
otalisuppl ys. ee cree eo meets e 943,749 |] 1,130,529 | 1,146,096 | 1,230,465 | 1,343,463 | 1,219,742 
TOXUOUGS cnc ee feces ce nas ee ee ¥ 101, 672 22, 580 12,787 18, 634 55,312 63, 925 
Wsed foreanning* sss... bs ante. «16 fetter * 39,108 11,625 18,197 20,713 17,974 19,374 
Onthand s Dees le was: ate wee eek ee OT 2a 23,648 29, 682 33,251 29, 689 30,9138 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.......---- “ 775,752 || 1,072,676 | 1,085,430 | 1,157,867 | 1,240,488 | 1,105,530 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE........- lb. 60.0 70.2 69.1 72. 74, 64. 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,310.1 |} 1,254.0] 1,295.0] 1,336.7] 1,381.2 | 1,480.7 
Estimated dressed weight............ 000 Ib.| 132,957 |} 131,723 | 134,551 | 140,220] 150,551 | 150,796 
Oniand Jang; Risser cece < Sarees. 4 5, 509 5,199 3,700 4,662 5,701 5,214 
Imports for consumption.............. oe 2 2 2 3 2 2 
Total supply. .d-tascses00% sos 000s reeste Ma 138,466 |} 136,922 | 138,251 | 144,882 | 156,252 | 156,010 
EXxportsentee ascents ws eneae a pictetmers ss 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Weed for canningtctencesctee c0. ois crete 2,608 1,366 1,297 1, 483 957 1,240 
On’ hand) Deel Sli. Rees a a ce ateiee's s 5,080 3, 700 4,662 5,701 5,214 4,533 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.......-.¢+ “e 130,778 131, 856 132, 292 137,698 150,081 150, 237 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE......... Ib. 10.1 8. 8. 8. 9. 8.8 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... *000 1,077.7 20a 754.9 761.6 766.8 727.2 
Estimated dressed weight............ ’000 Ib 47,640 30, 702 32,385 32, 292 33, 356 31,779 
On hand Wan, 1. ¥o sass he de ecco ob ss 6, 843 3,359 2,901 4,816 4,865 4,693 
Imports for consumption.............. iH 103 7,291 10, 796 9,546 11,015 21,547 
Total supply.s« dacs qaaeotscitiacls =e ee cnc ad 54,586 41,352 46, 082 46, 654 49, 236 58,019 
Fixporter reas floes teas ogee De odes ob ets ee 5, 522 53 273 45 472 1,377 
Used for canning? -225...5. 545... <b cen» “ 508 301 330 628 558 1,022 
Onthand ADeciOl ae... got see i emistetetess ye 6,113 2,901 4,816 4,865 4,693 9,426 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........--. ‘ 42,443 38, 097 40, 663 41,116 43,513 46,194 
Per Caprta DISAPPEARANCE........- lb. 3. 2. 2 On 2° 2.7 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 6,840.4 || 6,143.7] 6,932.2] 6,899.3 | 6,515.5 | 7.766.4 
Estimated dressed weight............ 000 Ib.| 890,307 |] 795,609 | 887,708 | 887,250} 847,015 | 1,012,739 
Onthand) Jan. 1) Ae a. Ba Aorta 37,773 28,731 32, 280 34,965 20,571 23,821 
Imports for consumption!............. eg 3,891 1,525 167 154 1,512 1,744 
Total supply) Pare: hs secivrer dein ete ee cs 931,971 || 825,865 | 920,155 | 922,369 | 869,098 | 1,038,304 
Exports). sate Pte crore Grane atone Renters 4 188,311 60, 607 64, 109 55, 408 38, 183 63, 493 
Used for canning: Asc. .e.h tec c se. de ah: s 46, 628 39,093 48, 844 50,574 40,147 47,316 
On Hand <i Deciisl acre ce nccton te mcaets ad 37, 452 32, 280 34,965 20,571 23, 821 44,711 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.......+.-- sf 659,580 || 693,885 | 772,237 | 795,816 | 766,947 | 882,784 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE........-- lb 51.0 45.4 49.2 49.5 46.2 51.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1954-58, with 
Average for 1946-50—concluded 
Average 
Item 1946-50 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production..............+- ”000 lb. 89,749 58,337 76,200 81,699 69,540 75,909 
Onehands Jans co Aaa ce ed ean Sats % 15,362 36, 102 15,165 20,775 18, 764 18, 844 
Imports for consumption.............. “8 4,314 15,904 15,620 13, 662 21,274 21,212 
MOU SUDDIGErE te creer eter adh: ch cet: Wy 109,425 |} 110,343 | 106,985 | 116,186 | 109,578} 115,965 
ECXPOULS AEE S Ue bare lsee OEM os te alte le slo deve ee 56, 589 26, 226 14,919 11, 442 5,241 6,314 
On hand, Dec. 31 prices. outs cue oRoeee + 8,807 15, 165 20,775 18, 764 18, 844 13, 833 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.........4% < 44,029 68, 952 71, 291 85,930 85, 493 95,818 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE......... lb. 3. 4, 4, 5.3 5. 5.6 
Offai— 
Estimated production................. 7000 lb 81,218 82,935 88, 185 91,797 93,362 94,339 
Oniand Jans bees coo) s:ecle tan. Ztem s = 6, 090 5,169 5,348 5, 042 5, 146 5, 867 
Imports for consumption!............. % 973 3, 759 3, 763 2,360 3,150 758 
oF Ota) SUPP Wins duty. <oiekivs: 6: sinks eligi, dlawh= « # 88, 281 91, 863 97,296 99,199 | 101,658 | 100,964 
POTS! a. fc fees Cee ee. okistaes eee. < s 5, 834 8,954 7,112 6, 831 5, 587 11,590 
Used for Cannings. sees ..< sae Sate asian ‘4 9,631 3, 871 2,099 2,285 1,598 2,039 
On hands Dec. sais we ssh souls «Okie Attow'e rf 5,796 5,348 5,042 5,146 5, 867 4,724 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... Fe 67, 020 73,690 83, 043 84, 937 88, 606 82,611 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE......... Ib 5. 5.3 5. 4.8 
Lard—,3 
Estimated production.............000% 7000 Ib.} 124,129 ]} 111,677 | 125,572 | 126,498} 115,791 | 145,162 
ONT ANG OAT Sele erate oc cates Mani nin peters se 2,620 4,916 ,490 , 107 , 86 6, 823 
Imports for consumption.............- f 9,358 2,850 6,195 15,301 28,015 5, 224 
Lota Bupply athe ee ee see Cae Gok oe ef 136,106 || 119,443 | 137,257 | 147,506 | 148,672 | 157,209 
BD}: 9 00000): SR ero aCe tore Sees ve 431 676 1,312 320 475 
On’ hand Decssiet ar ee es “ 3,102 5,490 5, 707 4,866 6, 823 8,606 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.......0.0. ¥ 132,573 |} 118,277 | 130,288 | 142,320] 141,841 148, 128 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE......... Ib. 10.2 7.4 8.3 8 8.6 8.7 


1 Excluding canned meats. 2 Included with beef. 8 Includes commercial lard production and 
estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected slaughter. 


Section 5.—Aégricultural Statistics of the Census* 


Census of Agriculture statistics relating to farms, farm mechanization, electrification 
and area are included in this Section. More detailed information may be obtained from 
the Census of Canada 1956, Volume II. 


For census purposes a farm is defined as a holding on which agricultural operations 
are carried out and which is three acres or more in size, or from one to three acres in size, 
and with an agricultural production in 1955 valued at $250 or more. The holding may 
consist of a single tract of land or of a number of separate tracts held under the same or 
different tenures, and operated as a single unit. Where the farm was made up of several 
parts located in different municipalities, the 1956 Census reported the complete farm as 
one unit in the municipality where the headquarters was located. The same definition 
was used in the 1951 Census. 


Farms Classified by Tenure and Condition.—Brief statistical information on 
the tenure and condition of occupied farm land as recorded at the 1951 and 1956 Censuses 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Section of the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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is given at pp. 455-456 of the 1957-58 Year Book. Figures showing the farm land in each 
province under crop, improved pasture, summer fallow, woodland and other condition 
as at June 1, 1956 are given in the land classification table on p. 20 of this volume. 


Number of Farms.—The number of farms in Canada at June 1, 1956, was 575,015, 
a decrease of 48,076 from the 623,091 farms recorded in the 1951 Census. As compared 
with 1951, all the provinces showed decreases in number of farms ranging from 5.8 p.c. 
in Alberta to 34.2 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


47.—Number of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 

Percentage 

Province or Territory 1951 1956 Change 

1951-56 

No No 

Newfound land «osc Siagcacr. crus + 0/deejeieusind ic ttegse cs RE ee: ee 3, 626 2,387 —34.2 
Prince*hdward Island ess e0. .08 see tee ccs betes eae cae 10,137 9, 432 —7.0 
Nove Scotia se s8 shee ad eet. cock ee ae ee Oe eae 23,515 21,075 —10.4 
New Brunswick. tas M88... SE kee el BAR. kd ene 26,431 22,116 —16.3 
QUCOCC secre 6 tee ae bon cian hee he et ee ee 134, 336 122, 617 —S8.7 
ORGRTION . 7o SOT ees she nates os LEER EN cc ok See eee es Bn . 149,920 140, 602 —6.2 
IMVSTITEGDA, bu tanecracioccacccerine oh ooe orate ee etc te eee ee ee 52,383 49,201 —6.1 
Sasa HCHO WANs Moras shaders! Moceree fs Can hho aiols Pee «os ee SE 112,018 103,391 —7.7 
ARDC CRE Noche, ate esis aioe hn CR Oe wren ce ee locas Mea oceans 84,315 79,424 —5.8 
British Columbia... do Fo Pah. .6 0d. et town sb tee nee eS 26, 406 24,748 —6.3 
Wukomand Nortiwest.Lerritories:..- ct. ee er ee 4 22 +450.0 
Cangas [ors coos fine ceo cient wee, ee 623,091 575,015 —7.7 


Area of Farm Land.—The total area of occupied farm land in Canada was 0.1 
p.c. less in 1956 than in 1951. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia were slightly greater than increases in the Prairie Provinces. 


48.—Area of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


: ; Percentage 
Province or Territory 1951 1956 Change 
1951-56 

acres acres 

85, 040 71,814 —15.6 

1,095,304 1,065, 463 —2.7 

3,173,691 2,775, 642 —12.5 

3,470, 234 2,981,449 —14.1 


16,786, 405 15, 910, 128 —5.2 
20, 880.054 19,879, 646 —4.8 
17,730,393 17,931, 817 =f hail 
61,663,195 62,793,979 1.5 
44, 459, 632 45,970,395 +3.4 
4,702,274 4,538,881 —3.5 

432 4,477 +936.3 


Faris Gieres Ociy R NG AERTS ict Bocconi CIN cae! 4 eee 174,046,654 173,923,691 —0.1 


Farm Machinery.—The upward trend in the number of machines on farms in 
Canada continued through the 1951-56 period. For Canada as a whole, all types of 
machines included in the 1956 Census showed an increase in number and in_farms re- 
porting them. 


ee a ee 
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49.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


: Motor Gasoline Grain 
: Automobiles Tractors Trucks Engines Combines 
Province —. ————— |——- _] ii KS __] 
und Year Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
Newfoundland....... 1951 185 169 126 110 507 476 136 118} — _— 
1956 268 255 296 272 735 686 83 66, — — 
Rak aWsland\s. Ws Ais 1951 4,147} 4,021] 2,776) 2,714 1,679 1,614) 3,813) 3,181 18 18 
1956} 4,511 4,305) 4,840) 4,588} 3,247) 3,089} 3,519] 2,658 238 238 
Nova Scotia......... 1951 6,970} 6,757) 4,307) 4,056] 5,687! 5,308) 2,178 1,901 16 16 
1956} 8,209] 7,804) 6,537) 6,024) 7,200) 6,685) 2,510) 2,025 88 88 


New Brunswick...... 1951) 7,999} 7,808) 5,221) 5,023} 4,786] 4,528} 2,439} 2,299 211 211 
1956) 8,757) 8,413) 7,646} 7,017; 5,614) 5,197; 1,478) 1,341 598 598 


GUIBDEG. oo sche dis bine ns » 1951} 41,602} 40,937} 31,971] 30,835] 19,167} 18,488] 30,692] 28,589 420 418 
1956] 52,738! 51,492) 54,322} 50,291] 28,758] 27,382] 21,480) 19,446] 1,481 1,475 
Ontariovcwdeorere ses 1951) 114,870) 107,031} 195,204) 92,065} 41,486) 38,481) 20,243) 16,524! 10,031] 9,856 
1956} 117,321) 105,574) 136,062) 105,792] 58,041] 52,859] 24,289] 18,214| 16,644] 16,294 
Manitoba............ 1951} 32,060} 30,848) 50,984) 40,641] 21,163} 19,937] 17,370) 14,150} 15,268] 14,663 
1956} 32,619) 31,312) 59,265) 42,236) 28,556) 26,255) 24,305} 18,689] 21,425) 20,679 
Saskatchewan........ 1951} 62,963] 60,916) 106,664) 90,307) 52,626) 49,277] 55,763) 41,630] 42,997] 41,215 
1956} 64,941) 62,692) 121,388) 91,768) 74,498) 66,076} 100,732] 63,253} 61,861] 58,699 
Albetta, Sri ate ies 1951} 46,314) 44,431) 79,282) 65,369] 39,723) 35,732) 46,003] 34,248} 20,852} 19,599 


1956} 47,714) 44,778) 94,156) 68,393] 58,749} 49,974) 63,462) 41,024) 33,531] 31,317 


British Columbia....1951} 12,557) 12,103} 13,148} 11,585) 9,291) 8,460} 4,407} 3,375 687 665 

1956) 14,9383) 13,804) 15,282) 12,422} 11,758) 10,254) 7,896) 5,196} 1,060 995 
Canada............. 1951!) 329,667) 315,021) 399,686) 342,658] 195,122) 182,255) 183,051] 146,018] 90,500) 86,631 
19561! 352,018) 330,436) 499,8111 388,816] 277,183] 248,474] 249,779] 171,925] 136,927] 130,284 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Electrification.—Nearly three-quarters of the farms in Canada reported 
electric power in 1956. Provinces were divided into two distinct groups—above and 
below the national average of 73.5 p.c. In the first group were Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, in which the percentage 
of farms reporting electric power ranged from 81.9 p.c. in British Columbia to 89.1 p.c. 
in Ontario. The second group included Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta where the percentages ranged from 39.7 p.c. in Prince Edward Island 
to 51.5 p.c. in Alberta. 


50.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Census 1956 


ere e Source of Supply 
Province One or More |—— —————___——— 
Sources of Power Wind Other 
Power Line Electric Sources 
No No No. No 

Diawhoundlananrt. 5: os TGR helt Poe BER odes cle Se 1,059 1,010 4 45 
PenCe Hawa cesiand ... <8 Ghee « «<< iolt Bbberee erpare ade we 3, 748 3,678 5 67 
ay eeUCOUIE. Gy OSSs. . > bee ARE sce ablaticieinwee ads B% 18,677 18, 604 10 66 
Mem ris unswiGlcr: SB... cb SER ORE sc kh Rid db oo ce clas Re 19,328 18,969 64 297 
Cameiecmrc a te eet bane etm OL ona door 108.015 107, 259 215 553 
CREE cet Settee leg alive ape 4 AOR deed adele: 2 eet 125,310 124, 873 79 365 
Manitoba: 2: Aes. She. > oo) ROG BAe... BAER... 1/.@ 41, 464 41,003 66 399 
RK RCO WAIHI. BN, 5s 1 AISA Bos oo cle Loic cavers tls Ely 43,778 34, 819 3,421 5,604 
Jt Oh iapgiae Aas! 5 Oe eee Hoty RE: SAREE Ct Wek a Raa 40, 937 35, 844 1 sue 3, 839 
Pee Ia CONMMDIA RE: .. BS AR... Soe PL le cs > teat 20,279 19,334 19 930 
Caraga; ) ht ee. ich oR. ek deed 422,604 405,396 5,195 12,171 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 51 and 52 are based on estimates published on Jan. 11, 1960 and Feb. 12, 
1960 by the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and give the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley 
for the harvests of 1957 and 1958, with averages for the years 1950-54, in the leading 


countries of the world. 


51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1957 and 1958 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


Note.—Many of the averages and the figures for 1957 have been revised since the publication of the 1959 Year 


Book. 
Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Rive A 
ge verage 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu 000 bu. “000 bu. 

North America'..................6- 91,200 67,380 76,370 || 1,654,000 | 1,388,000 | 1,880,000 
Wanadager aes meters. cece: oe 26,130 2117, 20,899 537,632 385, 508 371,730 
IM GXICORRE | 2a: eh Shice Sea Ae oe 1,647 2,365 1,977 21,788 50, 560 45,930 
Wnited (States iicciwac s dan croton 63, 361 43, 806 53, 404 1,094, 183 950,662 | 1,461,714 
Buropet ek. ee: eee ee 71,440 73,440 73,590 || 1,640,000 | 1,950,000 | 1,865,000 
Hurope, West!.... ade dacs ied. Gees te 46, 020 47,970 48,240 |} 1,150,000 | 1,370,000} 1,345,000 
MSCtEIA sce eect: Gree antler estoincs 573 636 650 16,920 21,090 20,160 
Bel cine... :s:ci, reer ane Sats = Oe 421 514 542 20.278 27,590 28,600 
Denmark ery verse week 195 159 190 10, 630 10, 030 10, 100 
Fintiindowcn. meer ee eee B11. 280 313 8,739 6,500 7,900 
PTANCO Crs Khe nes Cee eee 10,916 11,534 11, 404 315, 244 407, 200 353,000 
Germany -Westearto noes te tree eek 2,728 3,900 3,226 110, 228 140, 630 136, 080 
FOCCO Shae Kasten OE oe ee eee 2,410 2,709 2.750 40, 042 63, 460 65, 600 
Aréland:.:donwle tn eee aceon 362 405 418 13, 036 19,115 12,620 
Titel crt eeu testsn es <tr 12,085 12,375 12,300 288, 080 310,000 360, 000 
Luxembourg... 2 ten cea 45 — _— 1,382 1,400 1,550 
INetherlands...5c ess cae ne eaen 209 245 275 11,376 14, 430 14,700 
OD WAY. Morea a hejete ceitleve glee G5 set 56 35 20 1,682 1,100 620 
Portuoslits suena saa ie 1,785 2,011 2,063 23.526 29, 280 29,900 
DSN... cee coos ee he ee eee 10,470 10, 820 10, 872 155, 000 180, 000 167,000 
Swedentseuet. ( BVO Se: TO ARE 8 823 698 29,640 26,125 22,540 
Sywitzeriancls ae siete eae ier enna 225 260 261 9,430 11,390 12,270 
United King dommens eta: ee ete 2,263 abr: 2,208 94,640 100, 165 101, 200 
Hurope wb asti ik foes eke 25, 420 25,470 25,350 490,000 580,000 520,090 

Bulesriatee. cece wise cance ne coer: 3,540 3,556 3,555 66, 000 75,000 — 
Gzechaslovakial .gctktic. hc tess thee 1,840 1,829 = 52,500 56, 000 50, 000 

Germany sicastee cos ice 1,120 1,038 — 38, 100 40,000 = 
Himgaryrgres eke eee 3,400 3, 080 2,936 72,500 71,500 55,000 
Polandiceese patente yar nee 3,730 3,558 3,640 70, 800 85, 000 86, 000 
FUOMANIS tae oit eee ane 6,710 7,340 7,200 108, 750 136, 000 110,000 
Yugoslavia.....:... 0s Sates. Conae _ 4,868 4,917 80, 000 114,000 90,000 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 111,500 170, 000 165,000 || 1,240,000 | 1,800,000 | 2,300,000 
ASia 2° SE eet aaatht oe Se 127,749 146,620 140,680 || 1,765,000 | 1,919,000 | 1,910,000 

CRINAN tscct tote Let et eat ates _ _ _ 890, 000 — —_ 
Lider cere ree eee eee eae 24, 456 33, 580 29,300 253,950 347,700 290,000 
Tranessic.. baste son: eee eee _— — — 75,100 102, 880 99, 200 
TER se ss 5b 5 SORE ae 1,871 —_ — 22,210 41,000 27,700 
sre] seers err rer ernriryererres 9 150 130 1,000 3,050 2,280 
Japanes C8 bee SON 2 eee ae ; 1,766 1,526 1,480 53,322 48, 870 47,070 
JOVEN Oo tec aee ed eee ee ee eee 651 693 500 5, 600 8,080 2,400 
Korea outheess cesar ee dee eee 245 357 313 3,350 4,800 4,500 
Rebanon Ssh emee 2 Soe re est 165 166 153 1,902 2,000 1,300 
Pakistan: p.cwe wees mee des ita 10, 364 11,807 11,815 129, 800 142,000 137,000 
Shidg EAM SIG ACC Ine: ikki ty: 2,277 2,718 2,446 26,510 36, 500 20, 650 
‘Parkey: 00.00 em sae a tee eee 13,514 17, 878 16,000 213,598 250, 000 240, 000 
Afvical. of... 4 oWiesen nes oe ode eee 16,480 17,520 18,180 185,000 185, 000 199, 000 
JU g CG SRS © A ae Pree dP 4,267 4,750 4,500 41,508 46,700 42,000 
FSV HtERNS... . Be eee see Sete ee 1,631 1,572 1,479 49 , 060 53, 800 51,900 
MOrOccO? ; ey Fee 08 ciel gn acer 3,496 3, 239 4,040 35, 302 23, 295 40,000 
CROSSE ress ace ae ee + eee 2,399 3, 205 3,170 19,796 18,300 20, 000 
Union of South Africa‘............ 3,020 3,041 3,189 23,040 28,000 22,630 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1957 and 1958 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Suey 
ge Average 
1950-54 1957 1958 1950-54 1957 1958 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | '000 acres ’000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
South America!................... 17,910 18,740 20,260 310, 000 320, 009 335,000 
AT RONG Se cre sisterv FF snare eh dhe s,s 11,871 10, 858 12,954 216, 204 213,500 245, 000 
174 | Dee S51 ge ee A ae a 1,475 2,850 2,400 18,500 28,700 20, 000 
CODING es). t FR eee beck eee eae 5 1,933 1,995 2,159 37,446 44,600 43,265 
WaT A..F AER RS SITE Cae a oo 410 363 $85 5,814 4,140 5,270 
eat y Me BE ca chs So Bos cas 1,515 1,922 1,657 22,376 22,000 13,200 
Qeesala ccs! BUS es ccs See bsista 10,832 7,584 10,570 185,870 101,330 221,850 
TATE a EE, Oe ee So 10, 716 7,500 10, 430 181,150 97,600 215, 100 
New Zealand........ccccccccceees 116 84 140 4,720 3,730 6,750 
World Totals!......... act Sa Siwlie 447,100 501, 280 504,650 || 6,980,000 | 7,660,000 | 8,705,000 
1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production 
estimates. 3 Excludes data for areas formerly known as Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 4 Production 


on European holdings only. 


52.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1957 and 1958 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


Notr.—Many of the figures for 1957 have been revised since the publication of the 1959 Year Book. 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country Aijora 
ge Average 
1950-54 1957 1958 1950-54 1957 1958 
000 bu. 000 bu. 060 bu, 000 bu. ‘000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America?...............000: 1,707,000 | 1,687,000 | 1,823,000 519, 000 661,000 728,000 
Cansdewdstam.nel edods wstase as rr 417,429 380,599 400,951 228, 400 215.993 244,764 
IMOX3GO Bi cher’ oss anol eerere ate araxs stoners 8,759 5,400 6, 200 7,554 7,800 8,270 
UMTBSGAS tH LOS )16 vcesicne avs saw ails 1,285,417 | 1,300,954 | 1,415,570 283, 026 437,170 475,196 
EN PODG eee nea das cass eee 1,375,000 | 1,265,000 | 1,245,000 775,000 | 1,040,000 | 1,035,000 
Puree Csticcosec och sk heecect ssa 1,020, 000 875,000 870,000 561,000 775, 000 795, 000 
Austria sare 24,156 23,440 22,960 13, 288 18,000 15,400 
Belgium 32, 462 31,270 30,515 12,344 13,580 14, 600 
Denmark 58, 740 54,150 44,780 89, 450 117,580 114,180 
Finland 53, 801 48, 100 55, 000 10,904 15,980 18,670 
IRPANCOse Ae. Teteke cae 242,298 177,700 181,700 89,372 166, 500 178, 800 
CJermanty, WEStALY ofc; © ered an 180,322 153,520 149, 600 82,320 115, 025 111,300 
RERCRCO nena nie Gas strata ate.es 9,558 12, 800 11,600 10, 424 11,660 12,250 
pS) CSV US ote can aa ea ama 38, 744 30, 100 30, 520 8,910 17,870 14,330 
ERAT, etek cred aiseere aedino se Mio Seslinie 37,516 40,075 39,175 13,057 13, 600 13,600 
AMAOMADOUT ET are tr eee cs cc cece ee o's 2,602 _ — — _ — 
Netheriandsi0sic ss sce cucves fees 32,210 34, 760 30, 720 11,048 13,390 14, 480 
INDY EER eek PR oe ee ee ae ees 11, 726 9,350 8,760 7,300 14,495 15, 620 
IPORLUCa I Geer cut tie coke ae 9,424 8, 840 9,880 5, 780 5, 430 5,840 
SDSL erate eta ee cee eee 35, 306 36, 860 35,760 88, 830 83,130 81,620 
SWRCHOeT ATI ene CL ett eeeet 58,124 58,380 61, 600 14, 850 25, 580 30,270 
SVALZEIATG ese Lee eee ek 4,946 3, 880 3,170 2,581 3,200 3,215 
Wnited Kingdoms *<..4. v.20 sees: 186,774 150, 150 149, 660 100,326 137,990 147,930 
HONEOMO OASE!, streaks ere bes cede Sie heres 355, 000 390, 000 375, 000 214, 000 265, 000 240, 000 
PSITAT INL Ceiee fai steht a itle puisioa laos 11,000 12,500 — 16,900 19,000 —_ 
@zechoslovaliiates.. kts. AS 61,000 62, 000 62,000 52,100 62, 500 55, 800 
Germany Wastes 1a eek oe. bs 76,600 58, 500 —_ 26, 800 35,000 40, 000 
EM agar yew e's ee SUT aes ass 11,000 18,000 13, 200 29,500 44,000 33, 700 
ROLE DG ONE heals. Sal eae eit 148, 000 175,000 183,000 50, 400 56, 350 55, 000 
AER ITE DAA thy, Minsk. obiaioractyain «ae oe 26, 900 27,000 19,300 19, 500 19, 200 14, 200 
PO POSID IA cc iar de cree haar <i eres nie ROO 19, 420 33,345 17,840 16,600 27,740 21,590 


U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 835, 000 800, 000 890, 000 350, 000 400, 000 440,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 504. 
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52.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1957 and 1958 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country me ’ = 
ae 1957 1958 noes 1957 1958 
’000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 

ASTAIAS.. > PRR RTE. .j. Sees 110, 000 105,000 109, 099 805,000 889, 000 820, 000 

(Ch ob:t: ec Ay he Ree | AE 70, 000 — —_ 325, 000 — — 
(GYRUS. |... e tee aia> be Semele iss _ — — 2,676 3, 400 2,700 
0(0 15: earn oe 2 is met A: <8 — — — 118, 280 131,900 104, 440 
PEAT enc ee Roe 5 oe I coe _ —_ _ 36,798 45,930 43.630 
Ra Gecak ah a aes eee ae -—— oo —_ 35,270 59,930 43,760 
TSrael eee. a ee a — — — 2, 880 3, 400 2,450 
1 och) aa a SS ae 9,948 12,950 13,500 90, 439 89,690 86,310 
IROLEA SOWGHME Jes ehecfe attests. — — a= 27,200 30, 000 31,500 
Mebanon..c tie sie. ose ve R ass _ — — 760 1,080 230 
TBailetstsamimtaccsteron earctersertemtererercroretens — — —_ 6,300 6,070 8,070 
Sy riar.e. } eee eee eo: Se eee 535 = a 12, 292 33,070 10, 500 
A bitid @chi ates: Renate Jane rrnnk 24,958 30,000 20,000 128,380 160, 000 130,000 
A GriCa LNs etre dic hoctnnke 21,000 15,000 15,600 159, 006 90, 060 140,009 
WA reget em ae PRR AEE OT I PR 8,940 6, 200 5,500 37,494 26, 000 35, 825. 
PESO yap Gg Rl eras to ran evo Sra gateaet onal peste eters — —_— — 4,976 6, 000 6, 200 
IVEOTO CEO SH W aie, cess mcncreneret eho crete ovipevceoea 3.978 1,450 1,500 71,220 21,500 58, 420 
TIES te ee nade hese a isvere evel ererancletate 1,074 — oo 8 920 8,500 12,950 
Wimnxon of SouthyAtrica s2-c.vesccrwiserer- 5, 800 4,700 6, 100 2,250 700 1,060 
South America!................... 67, 600 83, 000 70,000 63, 800 70, 000 75,000 
PAGS CGI anton tok roca ei catekelerepot dee 56, 284 68, 500 58, 560 39, 320 46, 400 48,500 
(G)ath eo See Le nua oe neem 6, 800 9,000 8,140 4,316 4,700 5,000 
BE GLU Rar Peca ve heaneevarenedi ic eomeeevr dotebewercts ts _— — — 9,980 7,630 8,270 
CUI ES cosnicectest rene erivehvseta en trorareuorensvanss 2,516 3,600 2,260 1,344 1,425 1,130 
Oceania te) 2) ele alheaciin. ciencrare 44,560 41,105 91,560 33, 739 35,440 67,819 
PARIS 628.11 osik icone nen ok var hemetenet essen ERNST 42,252 39, 280 90,000 Sui stiul 31,740 65, 000 
NewaZealan d sic oisve-<sckers opabarer ee 2,308 1,825 1,560 2,388 3,700 2,810 
World Totals!.................. 4,160,600 3,995,680 4,235,600 2,695, 600 3,175,000 3,305,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 3 Excludes 
data for areas formerly known as Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its 
people since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has 
poured increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy 
of the country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood 
for hundreds of thousands of persons. At the same time, the existence of widespread 
forest cover, productive or unproductive in the sense of human utilization, remains essential 
to the maintenance of the balance of nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and 
assuring supplies of water, in lowering the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind 
and protecting the land against drought and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds 
and animals. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions} 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Region Forested Area Region Forested Area 
Boreale apie lesen alle 82.1 Acadian (cst § 61g. Qoerese sed 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Wolum Digs suo ere els 0.8 
Sabalpinews, COR TGROL re 3.7 Weciduous! 2... eevee. . Te ewe. 0.4 
WM Ontane ss ies) 25 odes th Sdn scleecis 2.3 Sas 
post 8 son eminem pelea alts eet ite 2.2 PROM AT Nccme cisterns Re arcraete eye 100.0 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised in the Forestry 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were 
prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied 
industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry Section, Industry and Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by 
the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Accounts of variations in 
Canadian physiography and climate are included in a special article on The Climate of Canada, appearing at 
pp. 23-51 of the 1959 Canada Year Book. 
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Boreal Forest Region.—This region comprises the greater part of the forested 
area of Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast 
westward to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the 
black spruces are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which 
ranges throughout, balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and 
alpine fir and lodgepole pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests 
are primarily coniferous, there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the 
white birches and poplars; these play an important part in the central and south-central 
portions, particularly in the zone of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of 
spruce and tamarack rises northward, and with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions 
the close forest gives way to the open lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. 
In the east there is, along the southern border of the Region, a considerable intermixture 
of species from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, 
yellow birch, sugar maple, black ash, and eastern white cedar. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain 
uplands in Western Canada, It extends northward to the major divide separating the 
drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine and 
Liard Rivers on the north. The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine fir, 
and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from which the 
black and the white spruces and aspen intrude. There is also some entry of blue Douglas 
fir from the Montane Forest, and of western hemlock, western red cedar, and amabilis 
fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine, and 
limber pine, and on the coastal mountains yellow cedar and mountain hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—This Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia, as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much 
of the western mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern 
portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout, but more particularly in the central 
and southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being 
particularly well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir from the Subalpine Region become important constituents in the northern parts, 
together with white birch. The white spruce, though primarily Boreal in affinity, is also 
present here. Extensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in 
many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast Forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant Sitka spruce in the north, and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common towards the timberline. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution in this Region. Arbutus 
and Garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the 
adjacent islands and mainland. These are species whose centres of population lie to the 
south in the United States. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red 
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cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior ‘wet belt’’. 
Associated trees are the blue Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the 
southern parts, western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann 
spruce from the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found 
to some extent at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower 
elevations in the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the 
Montane Region and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread 
in the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie 
and Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butter- 
nut, are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits 


in this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, 


Kentucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut 
hickories, and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp 
white oak are largely confined to this Region. Conifers are few, and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red Juniper and hemlock. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes:and the St. 
Lawrence River valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain 


- dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar 


maple, red maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are 
the eastern white cedar and large-tooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, 
butternut and white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam 
fir, jack pine, poplars and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain central portions as 
well as in the east, red spruce becomes abundant. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, ex- 


_ elusive of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


4 


Region and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though 
not exclusive species, and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was formerly a more important forest 
constituent than at present, for the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, red 
maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, though present in 
New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere, and jack pine is apparently absent from the 
upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,707,638 sq. miles, and about 56 p.c. 
of that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. Of this productive area, 
714,938 sq. miles are now accessible for commercial operations and the remainder, at 
present beyond the reach of economical transportation facilities, contains much valuable 
timber that will be brought progressively into commercial development as demand requires 
its use and as transportation becomes available. The great areas of forest considered 
commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country in 
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the influence they exert on climate, moisture and soil. The total forested area of Canada, 
classified by type of growth and by province, is given in Table 1, p. 20. 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 82 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species, The dominant 
species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is 
contained in Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada,* published by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The predominant part played by the lumber and other forest products industries 
in the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate the 
forests in terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic importance of 
the non-timber values, however, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true 
value of the forests and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 


PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE FORESTED LAND BY PROVINCE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL LAND AREA 
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1.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1959 


Conifers Broadleaved Totals 
Province | 
= neta L Small L Small L Small 
arge maller arge maller arge maller 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. {t. 
Accessible 
Newfoundland........... 2,290} 128,885} 13,244 291 3,613 599 2,581] 132,498] 138,848 
DLabradorssL& lodhic..G4 1,101 63, 348 6, 485 &3 2,185 270 1,184 65, 633 6,755 
Estandei cee kee eee. Ds 1,189 65, 537 6,759 208 1,428 829 1,397 66,965 7,088 
Prince Edward Island... 43 668 100 9 455 48 52 1,123 148 
NiO Via? SCO tI. se somes eek: 2,149} 50,824 6,470 1,529} 20,988 orobe 3,678} 71,812 9,782 
New Brunswick......... 4,299} 89,977} 11,947 2,652! 26,694 4,921 6,951] 116,671 16,868 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES........-. 8,781} 270,354| 31,761 4,481} 51,750 8, 880 13,262] 322,104) 40,641 
Oushee.s. bes hen Gar Se 6,822} 431,976} 438,540 2,436] 174,673} 17,283 9,258] 606,649) 60,823 
Ontarlosccuesseganes 7r68t 16,785} 404,492] 51,167) 17,633] 187,844) 33,600] 34,418} 592,336) 84,767 
Torats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES........6-- 23,607| 836,468} 94,707} 20,069) 362,517) 50,883 43 ,676]1, 198,985) 145,590 
Manitoloaen cs ein weremaie es 987; 55,529 5,707 919} 18,728 2,511 1,906} 74,257 8,218 
Saskatchewan........... 1,232) 58,326 6,189 2.773). 67,194 7,628 4,005} 115,440) 13,817 
Albertalet. 3 (atied.y aa. 12,215} 193,805} 28,689} 12,019) 133,440) 238,361 24,234| 327,245) 52,050 
ToTALS, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES.........+. 14,434] 307,660] 40,585] 15,711] 209,282] 33,500] 30,145} 516,942) 74, 085 
British Columbia........ 244,265} 677,755| 301,874) 13,228] 60,283} 18,352] 257,493) 738,038 320, 226 
Northwest Territories... 400} 36,000 3, 460 360} 18,500 1,932 760| 54,500 5,392 
Yukon Territory......... 400} 25,500 2,567 70 6,300 606 470} 31,800 3,173 
Totals, Accessible..... 291,887|2, 153,737] 474,954] 53,919) 708,632) 114,153] 345,806/2, 862,369 589,107 
Totals, Potentially 
Accessible?.......... 51,255| 415,441) 86,568 2,728} 81,951 9,694], 53,983) 497,392} 96,262 
Canada........... 343, 142/2,569,178| 561,522)  56,647| 790,583] 123,847] 399,789/3,359, 761 685,369 
OP oe OE a eS Ee ake eee 2 eee ee Oe SP en 2 See, 
1'Ten inches D.B.H. and over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches D.B.H. (units of 85 cu. 
feet). 3 Excludes the volumes on 86,387 sq. miles in Newfoundland and Quebec. 


Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the 
right of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under 
lease or licence have been granted on 21 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder 
comprises unalienated productive forest areas and small areas of logged lands that have 
reverted to the Crown. 


Woodlots on the 575,000 farms across Canada comprise about 4 p.c. of the total 
accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts ranging in size from three or 
four acres to 200 or more acres are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Further, 
the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the 
southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in 
quality than those typical of the northern forests. 
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2.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province, 1959 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


Total 
Provincial Crown Land Federal Crown Land Privately Owned Land Oc- 
Province i sont 
or Territory Leases | Permits Leases Farm ductive 
and and Total and Other | Total | Wood- | Other | Total || Forest 
Licences} Sales Licences lots Land 


| DC | | | | | | 


Newfoundland........... 14,904 — 14,904 — — 58 | 2,005} 2,063 |} 16,967 
LaAbradonee ee 8, 489 _ 8, 489 — —~ — — — _— 8, 489 
Islandt: Sa eee 6, _— 6,416 —_ _ 58 2,008 2,063 8,478 

Prince Edward Island.... — _ — — 3 3 54 — 

Nova Scotia.ien... 25h.3. 589 113 702 _ 34 34 | 2,884] 8,914 | 11,798 || 12,534 

New Brunswick.......... 10,133 722} 10,855 — 414 414 8,100 9,439 | 12,539 23, 808 

QUCDOG . |. Po dirlen os eee 's 62,020 —_— 62,020 — 227 227 9,172 | 12,669 } 21,841 84, 088 

Ontario). PAs Ui.2 ieee: 82, 539 _ 82,539 —_ 1, 269 1,269 6,003 | 10,188 | 16,191 99,999 

Manitoba. en fadsailees. ,488 | 1,056] 2,544 — 3855 | 2,789 | 1,489 | 4,278 i: 

Saskatchewan........... 1,362 1,250 2,612 _— 592 592 4,463 1,367 5, 830 9,034 

Abenta. eis ato ees 6,100 —_ 6,100 303 26 329 4, 436 _ 4, 436 10, 865 

British Columbia........ 3,835 | 2,343 | 6,178 — 811 811 | 1,726 | 8,561 | 10,287 | 17,276 

Northwest Territories.... _ — — 1 — 11 — — — 11 

Yukon Territory......... _ —_ — 16 — 16 _ — _ 16 

Canada............. 182,970 | 5,484 | 188,454 330 | 3,731 | 4,061 | 35,172 | 54,632 | 89,804 || 282,319 
ape ee eee tee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1948-57, together with annual data for 1957 and 1958, are given in 
Table 3. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 92 p.c. was utilized 
and 8 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by 
agencies other than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) 
The average annual utilization of 3,164,329,000 cu. feet comprised 47 p.c. logs and bolts, 
40 p.c. pulpwood, 11 p.c. fuelwood, and about 2 p.c. miscellaneous products. About 
6 p.c. of the total utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada, covering an area of 
714,938 sq. miles, constitutes the reserve from which forest production will be obtained 
for many years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated 
at 589,107,000,000 cu. feet and the utilization in 1958 of 3,049,050,000 cu. feet therefore 
represented 0.5 p.c. of the accessible productive volume. However, it should be noted 
that utilization does not occur evenly throughout the accessible productive forest area 
but is concentrated on the relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, 
licence or private ownership). Thus overcutting may occur on many of these occupied 
areas, emphasizing the need for orderly management of all commercial forests if the 
forest industries are to maintain a dominant position in the Canadian economy. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded. However, changes of great significance have taken place recently in the 
uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered 
unmerchantable. The development and manufacture of rayon, cellophane and other 
products of the cellulose industry have extended the use of wood and the increasing 
production of plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood has resulted in 
greater use of inferior grades of wood and species of trees and therefore in the more 
complete utilization of forest resources and the elimination of much waste. 
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3.—Average Forest Utilization and Depletion, 1957 and 1958, compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1948-57 


Usable Wood Depletion 
Item A 
v. Av. 
M cu. ft. M cu. it. M cu. ft p.c p.c p.c 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
WIOMMOSTIG ASO ss aac oc os bas ss ano esas o's 1,463,357 | 1,547,011 | 1,771,600! 42.7 47.6 47.7 
PIEHOLtCO eons ves hae Soa gayge ves 9,857 6,704 4,700 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Pulpwood— 
MVOMIESTIC MISO. cose bss eee ee cka esate ss 1,085,195 1,119,211 834, 200 31.7 34.5 22.4 
DIRGOItOG et aren oaks sce aes Gunes ses aes 173, 811 153,035 109, 300 5.1 4.7 2.9 
MNCL WOON SA A mae ing Bre sos Serer eae lok 358, 178 285,051 272,000 10.5 8.8 7.3 
PPT CELOCUC ER ee wars sive ale sate sages oes 73,931 61,154 57,250 2.1 1.9 1.6 
Total Utilization............. 3,164,329 | 3,172,166 | 3,049,050 92.4 97.7 82.0 
Wastage— 
NV MO FESH AIT PS sere tageie ie <6 etese mocese aap © 0* 259, 457 74,956 669, 400 7.6 He 18.0 
Total Depletion?............. 3,423,786 | 3,247,122 | 3,718,450 100.0 100.0 190.0 


1 Including logs for pulping. 2 The figure for depletion does not include wastage by agencies other than 
fire, such as insects, diseases and natural mortality, for which no reliable estimates are available. It represents 
an average annual depletion of 7 cu. feet per acre on the accessible productive forest area; a much higher rate of 
depletion occurs on the more accessible occupied productive forest lands. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—Forest fires in Canada during 1958 numbered 7,817, as 
compared with 6,080 during 1957 and an annual average of 5,586 for the 1948-57 period. 
The area burned in 1958 was 4,939,880 acres, more than double the annual average for the 
decade. Both value of timber destroyed and cost of fire suppression reached all-time highs. 
Much of the loss was attributable to exceptionally dry weather during the summer in 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon, and lightning was responsible for more fires 
than any other single cause. The percentage of fires caused by lightning increased from 
14 in 1957 to 21 in 1958; the percentage of railway-caused fires also increased over 1957 but 
all other causes either declined or remained the same, on a percentage basis. More than 
3,000 additional square miles of forest area were placed under protection during the year. 


4.—Forest Fire Losses, 1957 and 1958, compared with Ten-Year Average 1948-57 


Ed 
ooo eeeEEeEee"oOOeeeeeeeee_e_e_e_— 1. 0 


Average 
Item 1948-57 1957 1958 
UCAS MRCS TR oe ree nee cms aes aolsle sere a ae bis sins e's eine No. 5,586 6,080 7,817 
Hanes Ort OlACres 144 ans o We eiceins Gh s Seles ecee alls sieie, ccs bistea as bs 4,347 4,981 6, 429 
TES wl ACres OLOVEWs..... tin cicishiediee +o sicuh Seadkartins cee emer. se 1,239 1,099 1,388 
PAT PARECONERBO CLS cc CIGR Sao cco dw othe « AR oeik sw win gibid + Aiea! e eaois.cnoreyassedils acres 2,133,880 903,269 4,939,880 
Merchanta Dies DOr 42 cnr ties dies <jeteiece alo Hing sis e Wa wielelele ale/e-e. he ff 367, 155 85,672 733,571 
BVA PIO TOW UT Heeler a vices toltl eioieio > sfeisierse crepeiscsaie a vicim ele i ginle's es 445, 645 80, 704 804, 879 
OTE OVET LAS n Sen he oe sos hha oie UNIN ls Suu reulelnuela's f 211, 623 118, 541 1,657, 436 
Nem tOrestedilama sets. «.. «este cette Ces. c pinta s SRM Metnals se ssueieinuevevets 3 1,109,457 618, 343 1,743,994 
Average: Size Of Wire so. cic. cie ccc. cea occ tteis vise eeewecenscee acres 382 149 632 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Large material (10 ft. or over D.B.H.)........0e0 eee e eens M cu. ft. 81, 848 35, 142 460, 252 
Sniall material (476) to 9 ft. \D.BiH.). 0. 0.6.22 ke ceases se 177,609 39,814 209,181 
Estimated Values Destroyed).................. 0c cece eee eees $ 5,671,055 1,598,306 14, 465,235 
Mere TATA DIG tI OCIias ociar te. cje a slo. sioee ole'§ se e/a sre.nis 05.80 wei’ $ 3, 268,077 788, 661 7,613, 445 
Young growth......... $. 1,270, 682 251,520 5, 247,501 
Cut-over lands $ 197,598 116,026 806, 593 
GSM BLONerty, DULNCM pace. deka ngs oes oe tee Bs oe ences eae $ 934,698 442,099 797, 696 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting. ..............0cseeeeeeeeereee $ 3,020,954 2,074,517 7,747,510 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs................ $ 8, 692, 009 3,672,823 22,212, 745 
Aor MINCIAT DT OCCOLION oi co's. eit dois avis disie seals wel soe sq. miles 1,333,170 1,336,954 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province, 1957 and 1958, compared with Ten- Year Average 1948-57 


Item 
Newfoundland— 
HOrest firesig.. os <boae Sas coe Meaninn Dede osteo. ae ee No 
Area burned... Bue mee cid s Meee oe eee ee A eee acres 
Firefighting’ costiand damage..-...s...-cfercet stance 
Nova Scotia— 
Forest, fieae eee kee ak chats sieve Meeenian a/eeceas io eh Ets te oh aie No 
ATER UENCE aie CRIN: oso Mee Re CR ROE, ect oa acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage...) .... < s.ce00000+.0.0.000 cena 
New Brunswick— 
POTES GT ES she Aoki ce koies Meee se ee es oa nes No 
Ares burned 2: 2.82 Aue. oh ee pee A ee ee acres 
Hire fiehtingicost and-damape.. <5 nde we ne cetera 
Quebec— 
IBOTESthress aa hte t toek eo ccee se ea ee Oe Ree eee el ae No. 
Avea burned aye, TC, SEATS AW SORT Toe we eon tee acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage...............ccccccececoes 
Ontario— 
HGS be lbres Pe cca te cin eect eacheees, arte tale at cence caer Rr ee No 
ARES GEOG. ade ses Seti es eens ea acres 
Fire*fighting cost‘and damage siii0t)..¢. oan ede es 
Manitoba— 
Poréesbufines Ws t RAN ee Shed GUO AeA PE, Bae No 
AvGG IO MRROC 18 one ne poe oie ie See MR eee, Beene acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage................cccceccceces 
Saskatchewan— 
HOTest HIGR te. cert rtan teeter eee tr eee. _eeeeet wees No 
Ates bariet2) GAs ee. aaa HUE Ge acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage...............ccecceecceece 
Alberta— 
Rotestylines yt i pie ee ye seta cr aires. Lacs 9 bein ene git No 
ATER DURE Serie cn ne te ee er ee acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage..............ccsescceeecees 
British Columbia— 
Horést fires ae cee ee ee ee Te ee No 
Axes burmed.d-cuie 5 acta. | bie PIN Pee. Se Bg ald, ee, hee acres 
Fire fighting costand damages eeh. .. bs .c.s.a ss etean's 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory— 
ORCS t GSa. saa age crass een Mees nas Me, ee eee No. 
PLIGG, WMERCH ccs saa oe aien eM tee reo eT ae ee acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damaged .Wo).0.. BURA co hone 
Northwest Territories— 
Forest Bred. Sd, Simice. RODS, Coa No. 
Aréatbammed. AAS BI: -. 5 Pett Od cbc: ace keel sean ee acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage... ........scccececccececces 
National Parks— 
Hovest ‘fires... RAL. Sd. s,s. ae BPs 1 cs oot cc No 
Arés burned. WARK eS , . Te ROI ORE bo aa, acres 
Fire, fighting eost and damage. .caatecss \sechss soincuen ee 
Indian Lands— 
MOregh DTCs. acl aory soe ae | Rods ee te ee No 
aves. burned: io, afc ssl ace nat apee Marcie Ng eee Soe acres 
Fire fighting cost and damage............s.cececsececces 
Other Federal Lands—1 
PUOROST TAC GGh «atc. sdinn. ts Ib oak ees ses Te ie eae No. 
Ares. DUDE. eee ect ee. See, Ok en ene acres 


1 Includes military areas. 


Annual 
Average 
1948-57 


187 
21,661 
111,602 


279 
6,704 
61, 832 


232 
8,526 
132, 566 


1,077 
216,777 
1,534, 125 


1,414 
199,720 
2,364, 482 


291 
241, 893 
412,441 


148 
137, 498 
141,674 


190 
429, 809 
2,336, 650 


1,575 
258, 149 
1,195, 272 


47 
82, 493 
120, 431 


59 
512, 806 
227,027 


33 
4,192 
15, 709 


51 
13, 647 
37,947 


251 


1957 


265 
29, 000 
255, 000 


554 
11, 800 
110,000 


271 
4,700 
41,000 


863 
71,800 
475, 000 


1,641 
46, 500 
1, 484, 000 


341 
156, 400 
274, 000 


159 
47,800 
167,000 


179 
15,300 
264, 000 


1,539 
66, 200 
429,000 


88 
116, 200 
71,000 


42 
334,700 
117,000 


29 
1,300 
13, 000 


1958 


128 
2,615 
2,267 


245 
1,289 
8,772 


140 
5, 460 
54, 689 


377 
6, 893 
79,542 


1,520 
36,040 
1,008, 539 


387 
821,543 
876, 229 


244 
119, 260 
345, 794 


464 
230, 993 
4,308, 852 


3,995 
2,062,073 
13,072,514 


96 
1,554, 402 
1,692,355 


71 
85, 293 
606, 802 


40 
1,404 
9,386 


105 
12,607 
146,763 
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6.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1957 and 1958, compared with Ten-Year Average 1948-57 


Cause Average 1948-57 1957 1958 
No. p.c No. p.c No p.c 

SG ES Ey Pg ae ee ee ES Serre 879 16 933 15 970 12 
BINOKGrS ee ieee he ee A ie eee see nce remot 1,097 20 1,042 17 1, 222 15 
Sabtlamserent air. tems caste. cat soa nag . Bast hed ecu: 570 10 653 11 604 8 
Railways EM SR teas cates Cis ated aie sah. a bin SR ae aE 711 13 904 15 1,529 20 
DIAGN A eee eee URR eC ee Ree Tees ee eee oie wes 1,065 19 874 14 1, 620 21 
Industraatoperabionss. dvic«d.tas% Vaseige si Sap Reston ivi cies 260 4 282 5 339 4 
COMA LAT er ee ecb nich int eile Galvin he las cialece ees starr ypeeerey a 142 2 159 3 263 3 
Publieworkas cde eeree ics betes scale dota akon sland ake atet 104 2 206 3 131 2 
Misceltancous KnOW?. a7 bob aistsis Hake eit owe etree Sats «ole 492 8) 694 11 835 11 
i COL Lee eT BE ER EAT ES eg 266 5 333 6 304 4 

PE OUAIS 1 Conve oe ons ee she bn aust ose 5,586 100 6,080 100 7,817 100 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible for the protection and 
administration of the forest resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of 
other federal lands such as the National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas 
and Indian reserves. The Federal Government also administers the Canada Forestry Act 
which provides, among other things, authority for the operation of forest experiment 
stations and forest products laboratories. 


The Act also authorizes the granting of federal assistance to the provinces to enable 
them to improve the management of their own forests. Under the Federal-Provincial 
Agreements signed under authority of the Act, seven of Canada’s ten provinces have 
undertaken a forest inventory with federal financial assistance, and six provinces have 
reforestation agreements. The history of the Federal-Provincial Agreements and their 
relation to the Canada Forestry Act is described in a special article appearing in the 1956 
Year Book, pp. 459-466. In 1957 the Federal Government broadened the implementation 
of the Canada Forestry Act by providing financial assistance to the provinces for forest 
fire protection. A total of $5,000,000, available over a five-year period, may be applied 
to capital expenditures, such as the cost of fire protection equipment and improvements, 
and of forest access roads, trails and buildings required for forest fire protection. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
has been continuing work on the aerial forest mapping of federally administered lands 
and other territories. For example, forest inventory maps have been prepared from air 
photographs for portions of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and data have been 
collected on the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs. The develop- 
ment of instrumental aids in forest photography and in interpretation is being continued 
by this Branch. 


Forestry Research.—In the field of forestry the chief responsibility of the Federal 
Government is to carry out research in problems affecting the forests of Canada and their 
development, conservation and more effective utilization. To this end, forest research 
and forest products research facilities have been expanded greatly throughout the country 
during the past five years. The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources conducts research in forest economics, silviculture, forest manage- 
ment, forest ecology, tree physiology, tree breeding, forest soils, forest inventory methods, 
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forest fire protection, and in forest products. An extensive program of research is under 
way on the forest experiment stations and on other lands, where an increasing proportion 
of the research in silviculture and forest management is done in co-operation with pro- 
vincial forest services and wood-using industries. 


Research in the economics of forestry provides the basis for intelligent decisions on 
the economic aspects of managing forest lands and of utilizing their products and services. 
It embraces the whole range of economic activities that relate to the use of forest re- 
sources, including the fields of consumption, distribution and processing of the products 
of the forest. 


Research in silviculture and management is concentrated mainly in (a) assessing 
the factors responsible for success or failure in securing natural regeneration following 
practical cutting methods and different treatments of seed beds, (b) comparing different 
methods of seeding and planting, and (c) determining the effects of different methods of 
harvest cutting on the development of residual trees and stands. Studies are made of 
growth and yield and of successional changes in most of the important forest types. 
Techniques used in mensuration are constantly under review and study; new methods 
are tested and developed. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as research in 
regulation of cut and in methods of protection are aimed at determining how forests may 
be maintained at the highest levels of production. The relationships between forest 
growth and site are being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. 
The requirements of light and temperature that will produce optimum conditions for 
growth and development are being determined for the seedlings of many important species 
of trees. The physiological processes of growth and reproduction are under investigation 
in a limited number of species. The tree breeding program comprises selecting and 
developing superior strains and improving techniques for propagating new strains through 
artificial or controlled pollination. Research in forest soils is directed toward determining 
the relation of tree growth and nutrition to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 


Forest fire protection is a vital problem and is therefore a major concern of federal 
authorities. In forest fire research the federal Forestry Branch is working toward full 
co-operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of forest 
fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch have been in the field of fire 
danger measurement and in the development of equipment and techniques for fire fighting. 
The more important studies being undertaken at present include development of methods 
and techniques for classifying fuel types and mapping them, development of methods of 
rating the severity of fire seasons and of determining the efficiency of fire-protection 
associations and testing of equipment, such as back-pack tanks and hose, used in fire 
suppression. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of greatly 
expanded programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces and in the 
northern territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field work to develop 
new techniques of timber estimating, which is being facilitated by the use of stand volume 
tables. Various methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research 
is continuing in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, 
crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons 
of the year under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas 
is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and 
sub-types. Construction of suitable photogrammetric and other scientific apparatus 
includes equipment required by the forestry tricamera method of air photography which 
has been developed to provide maximum forestry information at minimum cost, and the 
shadow height calculator which facilitates the determination of tree heights from shadows 
in air photographs. 
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Forest Products Research.—The Forest. Products Laboratories of Canada, a 
Division of the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, conducts forest products research in its laboratories at Ottawa and Vancouver. 
This research is aimed at supplying the basic and practical knowledge required for the best 
possible utilization of Canada’s forest resources and the provision of goods of satisfactory 
quality to the ultimate consumers. Research includes the determination of the physical, 
mechanical and chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; 
studies of the factors affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood products; 
determination of the factors that cause wood waste in logging and manufacturing; research 
and investigation on the preservative treatment and painting of wood and on the use of 
wood for the manufacture of cellulose, wallboards, alcohols, organic acids, and extractives; 
studies to determine possible new economic and more valuable uses for woods; and research 
aimed at determining methods and means for the practical and economical utilization of 
all wood substance available from the annual timber harvest. Additional work includes 
the application of laboratory findings to the standardization of lumber grades, develop- 
ment and improvement of engineering designs in wood, and the development of timber 
specifications for building codes of Canada. By means of numerous technical publications 
and through other channels, continuous effort is devoted to the widespread dissemination 
of research results. To assure that research programs are kept abreast of industrial 
requirements, the Forest Products Laboratories maintain close co-operation with similar 
organizations in other countries, as well as with the provinces and the forest-based industries 
generally. 


Pulp and Paper Research.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 
is a corporation supported jointly by the Canadian pulp and paper industry, the Federal 
Government and McGill University. In its laboratories at Pointe Claire, Que., which 
were provided by the Federal Government, research is carried out in the whole broad 
field of pulp and paper processing, from the growth and harvesting of the forests through 
the various chemical and mechanical manufacturing processes to the properties of end- 
products, including the improved utilization of both liquid and solid wastes. Further 
details are given at pp. 523-525. 


Forest Biology.—Research on forest insects and diseases is carried out by the 
Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture which maintains regional laboratories 
and field stations in all principal forested regions of Canada. The forest insect and 
disease survey is a Canada-wide project conducted by the Branch in co-operation with 
the provincial forest services and forest industries, the primary objective of which is to 
maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions, and to detect and predict 
the occurrence of outbreaks. Results of the survey are made immediately available to 
the owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing 
control operations or other measures to reduce damage. An important secondary objective 
of the survey is extension of knowledge of the insects and fungi affecting forest trees, 
including their life histories, ranges of distribution and host-parasite relationships. 


The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 


hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 


and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root- 
boring insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. A recent development is the 
initiation of investigations of virus diseases of forest trees. Laboratory research on 
development, physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies 


_ of insects and fungi in the forest environment. Problems of broad national importance 
% in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and chemical control are inves- 
_ tigated by Branch sections which are appropriately staffed and equipped for research 


: z in these special fields. 
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The Research Branch also carries out experiments in control, utilizing cultural 
techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and 
insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating possibilities 
of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Recent examples 
include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries through 
cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of cull surveys 
to improve forest inventories; consultation with local authorities on the Dutch elm disease 
problem in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, designed to limit spread and damage 
through control of the disease vectors and sanitation procedures; and technical co-operation 
with provincial governments and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying opera- 
tions against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick and Quebec, and the black-headed 
budworm and ambrosia beetles in British Columbia. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forested land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves (see 
Table 2, p. 21), is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry 
program of each province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forested land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,758 sq. miles and of Labrador at 17,747 sq. miles, a total of 
30,505 sq. miles. Only 578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. Most of Labrador’s 
forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This 
form of cutting is generally without any control or restriction but a policy is being intro- 
duced whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. 


Commercial timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 
1952; permits for amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but 
permits for larger quantities must be approved by the government. The number of 
large permits varies from 10 to 25 each year and usually cover stands damaged by wind, 
fire or insects. Unoccupied Crown land is divided into 21 Forest Inspector Districts 
averaging 281 sq. miles in size. The Island is also divided into three Forest Regions, each 
with a Supervisor who is in charge of Inspectors and is responsible to the Deputy Minister 
of Resources. 


The lack of roads into the remote forests makes fire prevention difficult. Twenty- 
three well-equipped forest fire depots with radiotelephones are scattered along the coast, 
and 14 lookout towers, also equipped with radiotelephones, cover a large portion of the 
forested area. One aircraft, equipped with water-dropping tanks, is stationed at Gander 
throughout the fire season; it patrols isolated forests and transports fire fighting equip- 
ment and crews when necessary. A helicopter is also used at times for this purpose. 
The forest fire staff, including permanent Inspectors, is approximately 110. The two 
paper companies maintain their own fire protection organizations. 


Forest research for Newfoundland is performed by the Forestry Branch of the federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. No reforestation is done in 
the province. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The Forestry Division of Prince Edward Island, formed 
under the Department of Industry and Natural Resources in 1991, became part of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1955. 


Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately owned, so that the Forestry 
Division is concerned mainly with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. 
A small nursery has been established jointly with the Federal Government to deal with 
the Island’s needs and many people take advantage of seedlings, supplied by this Division 
at reasonable cost, to re-stock barren areas. The Federal Government pays half the cost 
of reforesting waste lands. 


In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led the Forestry 
Division to inaugurate a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and 
management of his woodlot. 


Fire protection does not constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are scattered 
in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all woodlots 
accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 


Research is limited mainly to reforestation problems and these are studied in the 
provincial nursery. 


Nova Scotia.—The area of Nova Scotia, including fresh water, is 21,425 sq. miles, 
15,080 sq. miles of which are classed as forested, exclusive of the Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park and the area northeast of the park. Ninety-seven per cent of the forested 
land is regarded as productive. 

For Canada as a whole, 90 p.c. of the forested land is held by the Crown, but in 
Nova Scotia only about 22 p.c. is Crown property. These Crown lands are administered 
by the Department of Lands and Forests through a professional staff of 25 persons. In 
addition, there are about 15 professional foresters associated with the forest industry 
in the administration of privately owned lands. The Department of Lands and Forests 
administers the Small Tree Conservation Act on all lands and is responsible for forest 
fire suppression on all lands, regardless of land tenure. Forest fire detection is facilitated 
by 27 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land vehicles 
and headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Well-equipped fire 
suppression crews and rangers are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There 
are some 600 sawmills of all sizes, one large newsprint mill and two large pulp mills in 
operation at present and a new chemical pulp mill is under construction in the Port 
Hawkesbury-Mulgrave area. These mills, along with the pulpwood export trade, pitprop 
production, boxwood and barrel production, as well as other facets, use an equivalent 
of 1,375,000 cords of wood annually. 


An active reforestation program has been under way since 1926. Although not as 
ambitious an undertaking as in some parts of Canada, the program is being expanded in 
areas where there are less fortunate circumstances relative to natura regeneration. At 
present there are four producing nurseries with two others under development. Forest 
management programs include the construction of access roads into Crown land timber 
areas under the Federal-Provincial Agreement. Timber, pulpwood and Christmas trees 
are sold through public tender and cutting is under the recommendations of the district 
foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. Inventory surveys, regeneration 
studies, and experimental cuttings are conducted on Crown lands. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation (see p. 425). Investigations involve stand improvements, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include an active fire 
prevention campaign, a motion picture program for schools, distribution of information 
on forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of the Christmas tree industry, and prep- 
aration of articles for general distribution, for newspapers and for magazines. 
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New Brunswick.—More than 80 p.c. of the area of New Brunswick is classed as 
productive forest of which the Crown, in right of the province, owns about one-half. 
About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainder is privately owned. 
The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of the national forest inventory, was 
published in 1958. The productive forest area is estimated at 23,808 sq. miles and the 
total volume of wood in merchantable sizes at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; of the latter, 
coniferous species make up 71 p.c. and deciduous species 29 p.c. The New Brunswick 
Forest Development Commission in its report submitted in June 1957 indicated that 
production of forest industries could be doubled in value within two decades and recom- 
mended sweeping changes in provincial government policy. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Forest Service which also carries out duties in connection with 
game protection, colonization and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large- 
scale aerial spraying program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm 
has been carried on since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments and representatives of the forest products industries. 


Timber licences issued by the province authorize operators to cut and remove forest 
products in accordance with forest management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage 
dues are paid to the province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a provincial forest research organization. There 
is, however, extensive co-operation between the province and the federal Forestry Branch 
in conducting forest research. The University of New Brunswick also has undertaken a 
small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National Research 
Council, the provincial government, and other interested institutions. 


Quebec.—The forested lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 378,013 
sq. miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier 
of Labrador in the east, and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 84,088 
sq. miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, 21,841 sq. miles of it privately 
owned, 227 sq. miles federal Crown forests and the remainder provincial Crown land 
on which leases and permits have been granted. Thus, approximately 293,925 sq. miles 
of the forested lands of Quebec are inaccessible or oy i's About two-fifths ‘of the annual 
cut in the forests of Quebec comes from privately owned lands. 


The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, superintendence of 
cutting, control of culling, verification of plans for development, collection of stumpage 
dues, etc., is the responsibility of the Forest Service. These limits are either leased by 
auction after public notice has been given or assigned under a special law. The price 
of the licence is fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. 
The government reserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits 
leased. 


A tree-felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has 
complied with the conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of 
the Minister of Lands and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addi- 
tion to the price of licence and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, 
a plan of the operations. Wood cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end 
of the operations the limit-holder must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. 


The Forest Service endeavours to promote the use of silvicultural methods among 
the owners of farm woodlots and small forest areas. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations: the Protective 
Service, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The 
Protective Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and 
Forests in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and 
to protect vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. The 
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protective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and owners 
who have availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which 
compels them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members 
assume operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each but the Department 
assumes half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is 
composed of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally 
as far as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obliga- 
tions are the same as those imposed upon the associations. ; 


To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Department has established 
a number of nurseries, the first at Berthierville in 1908. This nursery has three sections: 
one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agricultural 
purposes, and another devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation or ornamentation. More recently, the Grandes Piles nursery and the Gaspe 
nursery were organized and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi- 
East, Témiscamingue, Saguenay, Iles de la Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Riviere 
du Loup, Témiscouata and Chicoutimi. Their object is the preparation of plants for 
reforesting nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries, supervised by the engineers of the 
Forest Extension Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for 
private properties, are located at Pont Rouge, Sherbrooke, Scott, St. Hyacinthe, Victoria- 
ville and Mont Joli. The plants are supplied free of charge on request. A dynamic 
reforestation program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate objective of 
10,000,000 plants yearly on private grounds. 


The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany and the Forestry Products Laboratory, both 
subsidized by the Department, are actively engaged in scientific research work in the 
forestry field. The Bureau studies the possibilities of utilizing spoil-heaps of gold and 
asbestos mines, tests the fertility of soils in the spruce groves, classifies forests according 
to type of vegetation, and studies growth and yields of stands in the timber limits by 
means of permanent research spots. The Forestry Products Laboratory, located at the’ 
Duchesnay Forestry Station, examines developments in the field of chemical conversion 
of wood and in the use of forestry by-products. 


Ontario.—The long-range program of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
reached an important milestone during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 when the forest 
resources inventory, a major undertaking begun in 1946, was completed. In addition, 
12,500 sq. miles of forest area were photographed again in the first of the annual revisions 
which will keep the inventory up to date. From now on, the management of forest 
resources in Ontario will be based on detailed information across extensive areas. This is 
the necessary foundation for the Department’s ultimate object—a continuous balance 
between forest growth and forest harvest, providing a high yield of forest products in 
perpetuity. 

The steady decrease in forest fire losses since 1955 (when 396,423 acres were burned 
over) was climaxed in 1959 with the relatively small total of 5,279 acres burned over. 
This is the lowest loss in three decades and probably the lowest in Ontario’s history. 
Although bad fire years are not necessarily a thing of the past, the improvement in the 
fire record of the past few years appears to have conformed with advances in fire control 
methods. Many of these advances have followed from fire fighting tactics and equipment 
developed by Department personnel. 


Another important factor in the reduction of fire losses is the constant crusade of the 
Department to inform the public of the need for fire precautions and for conservation of 
natural resources. The continuous publicity campaign includes newspaper and magazine 
display advertising, radio and television broadcasts, posters, picture books of the comic 
type for school children, articles and editorial assistance to publishers and broadcasters, 
poster contests for school children, and lectures and films presented to school and adult 
groups. It is believed that this publicity may have helped to reduce the number of forest 
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fires from 1,558 in 1958 to 1,027 in 1959. In these two years, fires caused by lightning 
increased from 219 to 242 but, despite a heavier traffic of sportsmen and vacationists in 
forested areas, man-caused fires decreased from 1,339 to 785. 


The Department’s air fleet includes six Otters and 39 Beavers, designed and built 
to meet the requirements for aircraft capable of carrying substantial loads and of alighting 
on and taking off from small areas. From the air it is possible to spot fires in their early 
stages and to deliver men and equipment close to the fire line before the fire has had time 
to spread. Such rapid containment action has been mainly responsible for reducing the 
fire loss from an average of 75 acres per fire in the 1949-58 decade to an average of five 
acres per fire in 1959. 

After two years of service, the Department’s water-dropping equipment has proved 
its worth and is being duplicated by fire fighting agencies outside the province. The 
equipment consists of tanks (mounted on aircraft floats) which scoop up water as the 
aircraft taxis over a lake and then disperse it over the fire in effective wetting action. 


To maintain forest yield and to eliminate wasteful cutting practices, cutting plans 
for Crown lands must be approved by the Department. M4Aills are limited to a size pro- 
portionate to the amount of raw material that will be steadily available. Integrated 
operations are required to ensure that no useful part of a felled tree is wasted. A telephone 
pole, a railway tie, pulpwood and other products may all come from the same tree. 


At the end of March 1960, Crown forest areas were divided into 125 management 
units which covered a total area of 210,919 sq. miles. Of these, 48 were under licence to 
private companies which are held responsible for management plans over an area of 89,754 
sq. miles. The 77 Crown units cover 120,165 sq. miles. By the end of the year, 33 of 
the licensed companies had submitted plans covering 66,043 sq. miles, and 65 Crown 
units had prepared plans covering 111,669 sq. miles: a total of 98 management plans 
covering 177,712 sq. miles. Within the Crown management units, 58 licensees (each 
covering more than 50 sq. miles) were responsible for management plans over 12,111 
sq. miles. By the end of the year, 47 licensees had submitted plans covering 9,021 sq. 
miles. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 33,414,110 forest trees were supplied by the 
Department’s nurseries, bringing the cumulative total to well over the 500,000,000- 
mark. During the year, 16,080,698 trees were planted on Crown lands; 12,986,865 were 
supplied to owners of private lands; and 4,109,640 were planted in forests belonging to 
municipalities or conservation authorities and managed by the Minister of the Department. 
These managed forests now have a total area of 135,964 acres. 


As new nurseries come into production, the annual rate of reforestation is expected 
to increase to 60,000,000 trees. In the more distant future, the quality of trees planted 
s expected to improve considerably as seed orchards make better seed available. In 
addition, natural forest growth is being encouraged by improvement of the forest seed 
bed by scarification, by herbicides sprayed from aircraft to free valuable species from the 
competition of worthless vegetation and, most significantly, by cutting methods to increase 
the natural seed supply and promote the survival of seedlings. After several years of 
experimentation, important new hybrid species are being developed. Inoculations of 
white pine against blister rust have been successful. Of several pieces of equipment 
developed by the Mechanical Research Section, special interest was shown in a dusting 
machine which can be operated in thick bush terrain. Potentially important work is 
being done in many areas of forestry research conducted at Maple, Port Arthur, Cochrane, 
Tweed and Dorset. 


Manitoba.—The forests of Manitoba are administered by the Forest Service, a 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Service is headed by a 
Provincial Forester and the province is divided into four Forest Districts—Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, and Western—each with a District Forester in charge. The Whiteshell 
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Forest Reserve, which is an important recreational area, is also supervised by a Forester. 
Each Forest District is subdivided into Forest Ranger Districts of which there are 40, 
each in charge of a Forest Ranger. 


The cutting of mature timber is governed by timber sale, licensed timber berth, 
pulpwood lease, or timber permit. Timber sales are disposed of by public auction and 
cover periods of from one to seven years; timber berths cover certain areas granted before 
1930, the date of the transfer of the natural resources from the Federal Government to 
the province; pulpwood leases are granted over an area of 2,748 sq. miles; and timber 
permits are granted to settlers and small operators at appraised rates for a period of 
one year or less. 


An inventory of the forest resources of the province was completed in 1956 as part 
of the conservation plan. On the basis of this inventory and other information, working 
plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been brought into 
operation in the more accessible areas. 


Fire protection, also part of the conservation plan, is one of the most important 
activities of the Forest Service. Fires are detected by air patrol, lookout tower and road 
patrol and rapid communication is maintained within the Service by radio and telephone. 
The Air Service transports men and equipment to fires in areas beyond the reach of roads. 
The main air base is at Lac du Bonnet and summer air bases are maintained at The Pas, 
Norway House and Thicket Portage. The total area under fire protection is about 97,000 
sq. miles. 


Regeneration of the forest is mainly dependent on natural means although 4,000,000 
trees were planted during the past five years as part of the Federal-Provincial Agreement 
(see p. 513). The Pineland Forest Nursery is operated at a point near Hadashville to 
supply planting stock for denuded areas of Crown land and to furnish farmers with shelter- 
belt and woodlot seedlings. 


The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. 


The Conservation Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources dis- 
tributes information on all aspects of the Department’s resource management programs. 
A large part of the Branch work, particularly during the summer, is devoted to publicizing 
the activities of the provincial forest management program. Film and lecture tours are 
conducted, pamphlets distributed and training and assistance for field staff provided, all 
with the objective of making the public aware of the great value of the provincial forests 
and of the need for their wise use and protection. 


The Department of Mines and Natural Resources co-operates fully with federal 
authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from insects and 
diseases. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan, including watered areas, are located 
mainly in the northern half of the province and cover 147,360 sq. miles or 58 p.c. of the 
total area of Saskatchewan. Provincial forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all 
forest land in the province and are managed and developed by the Forestry Branch of 
the Department of Natural Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, 
Forest Management, Forest Research, Inventory, and Silviculture—is responsible for 
developing and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings 
of inventory and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs 
is borne by the Regional Administration Branch. For purposes of resource administration 
the province is divided into five regions—each of which is under the supervision of a 
regional superintendent. The regions are broken down into conservation officer districts 
which vary in size according to the resource base and the population to be served. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Forestry Branch and the Regional Administration 
Branch. 
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A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in 
the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 85 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and supplemented 
by six aircraft on regular patrol during the high-hazard periods. In 1959 a helicopter 
was used for the first time on fire detection and suppression work. A group of smoke- 
jumpers, originally organized in 1947, has been trained to parachute on remote fires. 
This unit is in constant readiness during the fire season and takes immediate suppression 
action which is maintained until the smoke-jumpers are relieved by overland crews. 


Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with over 800 radio sets in opera- 
tion in towers, vehicles, aircraft and woods camps, plays a vital role in the detection and 
suppression of forest fires. These activities have also been assisted in recent years by the 
construction of over 2,000 miles of forest access roads. 


Alberta.—The 158,529 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered 
by the Forests Division of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The 
Division is composed of five forestry branches under a Director of Forestry: Adminis- 
tration, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys, and Radio. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintaining general control 


over revenue and expenditure, deals with personnel and conducts a Forestry Training 
School which offers in-service training for forest officers and other employees. 


Protection of the forests is in the charge of the Forest Protection Branch ‘and all 
field personnel. For ease of administration the forested area has been divided into seven 
Divisions, each responsible for the forest within its boundary. These Divisions are com- 
posed of Ranger Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest 
officer responsible to his divisional superintendent. The divisional staffs include: Forest 
Superintendent, Assistant Forest Superintendent, Divisional Forester, Chief Ranger, 
Mechanical Foreman, Chief Check Scaler, Assistant Check Scaler, Divisional Clerk, 
Assistant Clerk, Radio Operator, Stenographer and seasonal help such as standby fire 
crews, forest lookout men and general labourers and construction crews. These employees 
are responsible for fire prevention, detection and suppression and the supervision of 
logging and milling operations, timber cruising, and construction and maintenance of 
forestry projects. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the approval and accept- 
ance of management and annual operating plans prepared for other Crown lands, proper 
land use, proper disposal of Crown timber and the direction of field officers in the 
administration of all contracts related thereto. This extends to all phases, including 
acceptance of applications, cruising of timber, drawing up of contracts, periodic inspections 
of areas to assure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling of products cut, Bisse 
tion of dues and the reforestation of areas denuded through cutting, fire, etc. 


The Forest Surveys Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory and prepares 
and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and short- 
term management and protection plans; provides timber application forest type maps; 
conducts other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest cover maps; and provides 
technical drafting and mapping services to other branches of the Alberta Forest Service 
and the general public. 


Development and maintenance of communications is the function of the Radio 
Branch. Central stations are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary with smaller stations 
located at divisional headquarters, lookout towers and ranger districts. A number of 
portable, mobile and airborne stations combine with the fixed stations to form a flexible and 
comprehensive communications network for both fire detection and suppression operations. 


Conservation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest comprising the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve is administered by a joint provincial-federal agency—the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board with offices at Calgary. The area is composed of three forests which 
are subdivided into ranger districts. The Superintendent in charge of each forest is 
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responsible to the administrative officer in Calgary; his decisions are based on policies formed 
by the Board which comprises one federal and two provincial members. This Reserve 
includes the headwaters of the main prairie river system. 


Research in general is carried out by the Forestry Branch of the federal Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources (which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment 
Station) and by the Research Branch of the federal Department of Agriculture. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and in addition there were 59,227 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 
sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 318,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not. yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. Twelve directional, servicing or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Vigorous efforts are being made to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under 
sustained-yield management and the forest industries are making definite progress toward 
total utilization of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, 
with a present annual cut of approximately 1,100,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory 
would appear sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular 
results of sustained-yield administration has been to swing a greater proportion of the 
annual forest harvest to the interior of the province. For many years, the over-cut coast 
(wet belt) forests have accounted for from 65 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total forest cut each 
year. More recently, however, the interior percentage has risen and in 1959 at least 50 
p.c. of the total cut originated there. For all practical purposes, the entire interior forest 
is publicly owned; the great majority of the privately owned, leased or licensed forests are 
on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area 
in perpetuity. Provincial Forests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained Yield Units 
are the governmental equivalent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is 
ready for cutting, being disposed of by public auction. Management, silviculture, road- 
building and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. Other 
tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and Timber Sales. 


Protection of the forest, particularly from fire, is still a major problem although the 
public is becoming-more cautious. Improved fire fighting techniques, the use of aircraft 
for patrol and transportation, employment of helicopters, and a gradually expanding 
system of lookouts were steadily cutting down fire losses until the disastrous 1958 fire 
season, which was the worst on record. Close liaison with the Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Agriculture, which maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria 
provides information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada * 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodlands operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working towards master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute has occupied, since 1927, a building on the McGill campus erected by 
the pulp and paper industry and in 1958 a new building was completed at Pointe Claire 
on the western outskirts of Montreal by the Government of Canada in lieu of its former 
annual financial grants. The building houses Institute staff and facilities formerly located 
in temporary quarters. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical chemistry, 
physics, hydraulics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp 
and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for woodlands 
research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing and 
for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp or paper. 
At present its staff totals about 150. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program, contract research, and 
technical services. The basic program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining 
Membership (some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 90 p.c. of 
the total production of the Canadian industry) and by a basic grant from the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. It comprises research of interest to the industry broadly, 
as distinct from that which is the concern only of a single company or of a small segment 
of the industry. 


The projects in the basic program range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into six broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control and 
waste utilization. The emphasis is primarily on fundamental and exploratory studies. 
The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range and uninterrupted studies 
of basic principles which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify in terms of immediate applied objectives. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of 
highly specialized equipment and manpower which individual companies would not 
normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 25 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as 
the behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin, resins, sugars, 
and other carbohydrates. The head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also 
a Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, directs graduate student 
work in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces which cause cellulose fibres in a 
water suspension to mat together to form paper. The head of the Institute’s Chemical 
Engineering Division, also Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, directs 
graduate students in such chemical and mechanical studies as the friction losses occurring 
when pulp flows through pipelines. These Division Heads are assisted by other members 
of the Institute’s staff who likewise hold concurrent honorary positions at McGill. 


The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied 
fields. The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of 
particular segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation 
into the causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment, and the recent study of the 
rapid deterioration of paper machine wires. 
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A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which supplies bibliographies, abstracts, 
translations, and critical reviews to the scientific staff and the industry. 


Section 5.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms 
required in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw material for sawmills, 
pulp and paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products 
of the basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and ply- 
woods, sash and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form 
in their processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the 
lumber industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and 
thereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased 
from other countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, 
but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, 
poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products 
that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor forest products 
help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, resin, etc. 
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and are based partly on provincial forest service data for volume. 


estimated, excludes transportation costs, which formed a large p 


values utilized in former calculations. 


Estimates of woods operations attempt to give actual production figures for all items 


Value, as presently 


7.—Value of Woods Operations, by Product, 1953-57 


Pulpwood! 
Fuelwood 


Hewn ties 


Product 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 

Ibe earand (DOES ae termine c eer a bine, 331,296,157 | 345,067,657 | 393,860,833 443, 888,332 
Logs for*pulping 424 ¢: 6. Bee ae 28,748,017 33,359, 100 38, 985, 790 33,581,745 
ee on ortotr ret ete oe 280, 263, 133 290,441,378 | 330,490,498 | 385,889,223 
REPO Ly Fi eran 5 i tien 38, 558, 073 36,075,799 34, 361, 586 37,097,923 
‘Poles*and pilmge vit “Stee, S2i oe 10,705, 142 9, 833, 897 17,082,451 23, 219, 870 
Round amining timbenas? tesosren mi. 4,665,279 3,998, 158 3,432, 932 3,615, 647 
ISTE TERS ee ee 1,821,996 1,590, 369 2,071,988 2,286, 222 
ep ae MERE PA REA, iho eRe ESET: 880, 604 468, 485 627, 082 626, 481 
BRP a ts rc cacreructnte eee iss 246, 165 243,611 248, 359 292,183 
Woodttoreharcoalteey.c. ce) lone. ee 361,523 442,381 370, 947 487 , 847 
Miscellaneous roundwood.............. 411,788 301,501 408,275 130, 445 
OGhermproductstra.re cee cseiae ee 6,581, 011 6,547,571 7,631,973 8,026, 684 
GE OLAS ick i scoteeeis Aes cccoent 704,538,888 | 728,369,907 | 829,572,714 | 939,142,602 


1 Roundwood only; wood residues used for pulping excluded. 
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409, 226, 544 
25, 827, 900 
314, 407, 202 
36, 656, 139 
20, 930,794 
3,032, 954 
2,644,749 
664, 683 
326, 877 
502, 170 
102,759 
8,731, 727 
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8.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operatiens 1948-57, and 
by Product 1957 


Production Consumption 
Q si At Q Rae 

. uantity olume uantity olume 

Year and Product Reported of Total Reported of Total 

or Merchant- Value or Merchant- Value 

Estimated able Estimated able 
Wood! Wood! : 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
ROA GQ u4 epee Reet SHR OP el at 3,069,265 | 579,014,983 2,631,388 | 513,622,093 
je Laan ek Cain See Ante Aine Feel ON aR 2,685,917 | 491,987,414 2,607,465 | 503,320,008 
£950) 28 es, ee, eee 3,023,465 | 613,045,910 2,761,909 | 558,104,116 
N95). oshhel a JE ke be ees 3,436,463 | 821,021,875 2,922,883 | 698,113,030 
1952. cate ss Ee eee 3,205,383 | 763,188,754 2,834,719 | 705,980,443 
1953. .cnCROe. 5. eR ae 3,078,066 | 704,538, 888 2,903,661 | 705,452,273 
1O54 «eth ee, a ree 3,122,018 |.728, 369,907 2,924,832 | 693,755,990 
PODS ACs cee tee oe out ree eT ee 3,280,070 | 829,572,714 3,093,255 | 746,954,072 
1956;.. ante dee Be eee eee: 28 3,463,304 | 939,142,602 3,083,626 | 813,590, 871 
198 ee ee oe Ae 3,172,166 | 823,054,498 fn 2,918,522 | 767,606,567 
Logs and bolts......... M ft. b.m.} 8,131,080 | 1,553,715 | 409,226,544 7,587,579 1,448,073 | 324,160,681 
Logs for pulping........ oe 614, 950 108, 379 25, 827, 900 2 2 62 

Bulpwoodteesneke see cee cord | 13,692,557 | 1,163,867 | 314,407,202 || 13,367,088 | 1,136,202 | 361,151,710 
Bre lwoods.. oceania ee SS 3,563, 163 285,051 36, 656, 139 3,561,672 284,934 | 40,170,831 
Poles’and piling..o-- 4. feos No. | 1,673,109 25,095 | 20,930,794 1,534, 926 23,024 | 34,351,644 
Round mining timber...... cord 173,389 16,470 3,032,954 97,038 9,219 1,601,127 
Renee posts cit 2 see ee No. 9,365, 308 11, 238 2,644, 749 7, 263,562 8,716 2,179,069 
Hewnties) 02. ses eee 2 384, 919 1,924 664, 683 384,919 1,925 664, 683 
Fence tails: Pohiseat tee a 2,206, 346 2,206 326,877 || 2,206,346 2,206 326, 877 
Wood for charcoal......... cord 41,580 3,324 502,170 41,580 3,326 564,540 
Miscellaneous roundwood.. cu. ft. 897, 000 897 102,759 897, 000 897 102,759 
Other products... ae Ru cay L@AE nie 2,332,646 


1 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, each of 
which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the material in 
The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the remainder of 
Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood and wood for charcoal 80, poles and piling 15, round mining timber 
95, hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 


question. 


wood. 


L ¢ ‘ 2 Converted to rough cords and in 
’ Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, etc. 
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9.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Province, 1955-57 


a 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood . Value of Products! 


Province or Territory 


1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. {t. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.......... 112,392 104, 987 97,660 28,049,693 | ~- 26,666, 704 23, 731,594 
Prince Edward Island. . 11, 259 10,314 9,065 1,957,548 1, 836, 683 1,531,244 
Nova: SGotiate..«.asere- 118,588 111, 202 104, 859 24,745,766 24,620, 801 22,506, 594 
New Brunswick........ 202, 645 258, 562 201, 847 45,929,729 63, 429, 344 46, 468, 732 
Ouvebedi ve AR. 984,111 1,074,032 905, 446 249,500,953 | 288,667,504 231,929, 256 
Oritario.n 5, 8 Rane 542,031 547, 354 565,010 144,476,972 153,272,745 155,355, 873 
Manitebas....<)-dsos eet 56, 646 67,215 60,337 9, 486, 023 13,193,020 10, 634, 425 
Saskatchewan.......... 55,225 58, 184 55,088 7,496, 533 9, 280, 200 7,967,381 
Mihertas:...5 Bice 113,511 114, 689 125,938 16,801,055 |. 18,234, 424 20,304, 609 
British Columbia....... 1,080, 758 1,109,919 1,042,561 300,614,307 | 338,671,970 301,797, 845 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 2,904 6, 4, 514, 135 1,269, 207 826, 945 

Camada............ 3,463,304 939,142, 602 823,054,498 


3,172,166 


829,572, 714 


1 Includes value of forest products other than wood. 


° 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in Canada 
depending on the forest for its raw materials. som es 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which were 
compiled for 1958, was-5,769 as compared with 6,276 in 1957. Mills sawing less than 
15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
lumber production. Employees numbered 47,763 and wages and salaries amounted to 
~$142,700,044. Logs, bolts and other materials and supplies of the industry were valued at 
$300,342,531, the gross value of production was $546,299,359 and net value $236,752,567. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1955 at 7,920,033,000 ft. b.m., 
decreasing to 7,739,603,000 ft. b.m. in 1956 and 7,099,758,000 ft. b.m. in 1957 and amounting 
to 7,179,080,000 ft. b.m. in 1958. Value of lumber produced in the years 1955 to 1958 
decreased from $541,563,241 in 1955 to $459,900,750 in 1958. 


10.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products, 
by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Lumber Production Value of 
All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Guawtity: ae Products 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
M ft. b.m M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.......... 38,616 28, 882 2,354, 944 We iol,ou2 2,582, 405 1,897,327 
Prince Edward Island... 8, 393 7,497 480, 152 443,726 563,388 504,601 
Nova Scotia ls... Aish 255,725 198,521 15,759,031 12,196,570 17,579,418 14,131,372 
New Brunswick........ 249, 670 236,373 16,795,520 15,472,343 20,330, 734 18,118,105 
OMG DSOS ae eae 1,064,217 910,513 74,658, 856 63, 680, 655 88, 048, 397 76,362,970 
Matariow 0k BOM . 671,551 583,315 54,317, 609 46,231,485 67, 827,918 58, 238, 031 
City ele a a 37, 246 39,499 2022, 717. 1,991,796 2,298,114 2,204,101 
Saskatchewan.......... 55, 926 64, 045 2,735,665 3,358, 271 2,905,011 3,598, 838 
milbertasitiaca teeth oa 299, 631 254, 987 15,576, 801 12,657,181 18,042,554 14, 684, 784 
British Columbia....... 4,412,387 4,849,965 281, 054, 828 301,734,115 335, 038, 867 356, 104, 461 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 6,396 5, 483 471,579 403, 096 471,579 454,769 
vUCanada ) 2.0.4.6. 7,099, 758 7,179,080 | 466,227,702 | 459,900,750 555,688,385 546,299,359 
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11.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut, by Kind, 1956-58 


Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood | | 
1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
M ft. b.m. | Mft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
SprileO Biosoc Ateeeeenok so dok 2,477,195 2,225,512 2,167,763 153, 254, 447 131, 434, 495 123, 988, 463 
Dovglasthir..... AOR ede dk 2,084,501 1,870,872 2,110, 225 147,294, 419 122,568,519 131,629,032 
Hemilock!.....4 Sen a cee. dak 968, 274 984, 680 970,194 65, 280, 039 59,737,169 57,672, 413 
White pine. . 2) OSA Rh. 28 415, 881 386, 140 309, 727 87,521,903 34, 577, 543 27,661, 653 
(OL Aye ae | A 507,344 442,674 549, 566 46,653,016 35, 655, 061 45,980,093 
Wellowsbirch\ Fes. $20.84. 0.358 175, 056 166,746 148,399 16,016,714 15,183,513 13, 834, 874 
TACK DING. ct Urea htahceees tok 265, 696 222, 368 235, 558 16, 468, 100 13, 828,905 14, 305, 745 
INE ITE iiard 5 «6.05 Shere eetaber ee on a tole 126, 353 125,184 108, 032 11,203,381 10,925, 643 9,351,296 
IBS isa allt tye s.s ceicc ons be Site 217, 885 242, 856 208, 106 13,328,451 14, 936,079 12,783,474 
Seto rire Dee ee ae 52,020 43,645 36,778 4,623,992 3,780, 997 3,210, 332 
Other See... 1. 08s. Rhett. oF 449,398 389, 081 334, 732 27,617, 165 23,599,778 19, 483,375 
Motals.cos.osccce: 7,739,603 | 7,099,758 | 7,179,080 || 539,261,627 | 466,227,702 | 459,900,750 
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12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1949-58 


pom iene from 1908 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1931 edition. 


Lumber Shingles Lath 
Year 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $ squares $ 7000 $ 
GAG. Neale ecm n  eioh ts 5,915, 443 334, 789, 873 2,825, 261 19, 568, 633 129, 895 1,136, 208 
ROHOR ht AMS toca Anas. toed 6,553, 898 422,480, 700 3,191,589 31,807, 753 123,118 1,134, 741 
LEG) Ten ARIAS oe Pca feo 6,948,697 | 507,650,241 2,982, 362 27,977,418 104, 872 1,042,196 
OD Lecter ce eat a. eee 6, 807, 594 483,195,323 2,424, 818 19, 269, 747 111,595 1; 237, 227 
1963...03 G64. e¢nansgdtes 7,305,958 | 494,385,993 2,610, 068 19, 897,877 155, 595 1,686,581 
TODAS SR mea tise Me ra et re eee 7,243,855 | 482,912,005 | 2,710,654 24, 039, 162 140, 655 1,512, 400 
ODD cern aenee 7,920, 033 541, 563, 241 2,896, 080 29,795, 687 149, 663 1,613, 497 
1956..... OE Ae a Re eee 7,739,603 539, 261, 627 2,798,599 28,775, 812 142,992 Toit 5153 
LOB TS ES SIS, ©. SRN BREE. 7,099,758 466, 227,702 2, 258, 452 19, 921, 267 110, 064 1,184, 097 
POSS seats ke erch nceneieesm ia paras 7,179,080 | 459,900,750 | 2,323,583 20,527, 156 106, 734 1,149,608 


EB SS 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in 
Chapter X XI on Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 
years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output about four 
times that of any other country and provides over 50 p.c. of the world’s newsprint needs. 
Canada is one of the world’s greatest woodpulp exporters and stands second only to the 
United States as a producer of pulp. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1958, 30 were making pulp only, 
24 were making paper only and 74 were combined pulp and paper mills. 
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The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the 
manufacture of paperboards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manu- 
facturers divert a portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Only about 
12 p.c. of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a 
large portion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures in this table are not comparable with those published in the corresponding table of the 1957-58 
and previous Year Books. 


ee ee Se 
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Total Production Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 


of Pulpwood Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
in Canada Pulp Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- P.C. PC, P.C. of 
. age of of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value |} Quantity! | Total || Quantity! Total || Quantity! | Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
AGA SFE ons 13,814,970 | 271,560,306 | 19.66 || 10,394,718 | 83.0 2,002,002 | -17.0 75,969 0.7 
19492....... 10,308, 783 202, 544, 308 19.65 |} 10,464,990 84.0 1, 644, 253 16.0 5,491 -° 
TOQ50 Bessa ctes 13, 424, 358 280, 837, 687 20.92 || 11,406, 688 86.7 1,782,134 13.3 28, 220 0.2 
1O5L: Shea 18,151, 853 416,196, 281 22.93 || 12,587,792 84.1 2,893,615 15.9 46,634 0.4 
DU emirate 14,755, 089 346, 802, 085 23.50 | 11,960,014 82.9 2,529,353 17,1 31,060 0.3 
1958 sires: 13,545,181 | 309,011,150 | 22.81 || 12,060,853 | 86.8 1,783,657 | 13.2 48, 805 0.4 
1954. fernsis. ors 14, 739,571 323, 800, 478 21.97 |} 12,875,978 87.6 1, 826, 193 12.4 105, 030 0.8 
19RD ios enc 16,087,951 369, 476, 288 22.97 || 13,494, 496 88.3 1, 882, 784 11.7 134,917 1.0 
1956"........ 17, 469, 334 419,470, 968 24.01 |} 18,848,711 79.2 1,953,470 11.2 188, 144 1.3 
1957505.50%. 14, 967, 604 340, 235, 102 22.73 || 13,187,474 88.1 1,800,411 12.0 179,614 1.2 
1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable 
species for the production of all but the best types of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp mill 
but there are also a number of cutting-up and rossing mills operating on an independent 
basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 
or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of 
piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid 
wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 


Of the total 1958 pulp production, 85 p.c. was made in combined pulp and paper 
mills by companies manufacturing paper. The remainder was made for sale in Canada or 
for export by mills making pulp only. More than 53 p.c. was groundwood pulp and 
15.9 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, 
semi-chemical, other grades, and groundwood and chemical screenings made up the 
remainder. A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection with the 
manufacture of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of 10,137,454 tons of pulp produced in 1958 entailed the use of 
12,624,165 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $338,226,407 and the equivalent of 1,243,108 
rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, 
etc.) valued at $22,300,804. The total value of materials used in the manufacture of 
pulp was $436,312,608. 
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14.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1949-58 | 
Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
y Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
GAG re cotaoncx cneystotays ee Mereyetaie less’ 4,718, 806 166,591,741 2,891,418 272,355, 430 7, 852,998 445,138,494 
1950. ... .SenBbaS _degerreesiar 4,910, 803 173, 035, 433 3,314, 250 323, 330, 963 8,473,014 | 502,583,925 
MVE cues hers sash, onoicesshersesrercmeecceatatats 5,172,465 213,953, 064 3,814, 086 503,997, 803 9,314, 849 727, 880, 005 
NO521E snd bic. ella) miitemocasres Dak7D; oO, 217,352,245 3,518,127 423,789,033 8, 968, 009 650,021, 180 
EEL ate eae op ae ona ee 5, 122,597 209, 899, 639 3, 663, 289 406,114,975 9,077, 063 624, 865, 504 
NON aarti eateniis acces eee roe ee ees 5,337,610 214, 102, 066 4,057, 046 433 , 359, 934 9,673,016 655; 916, 738 
ALES EOE i PRET 5c veneeetenee ees 5,466, 925 218,557,773 4, 359, 226 465,149,732 || 10,150,547 693, 402, 831 
TOD G cep oesecicnccuety ett: Akess «<1 aces 5,723, 002 231" 200, 20% 4, 645, 493 463, 880,858 || 10,733,744 706, 232, 534 
LUSH samccei aie einai Stee Sees ern 5,574, 233 227,668, 164 4,526, 667 468,067,374 || 10,425,295 706, 194, 649 
POS Siar enc yencasteetuMeasceyenscesCeree 5, 375, 499 222,295, 717 4,445,310 471,590, 838 || 10, 137, 454 703, 365, 594 


' Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


15.—Pulp Production, ‘by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year ; 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1949. ;. . ESE ee He Brthacds 3,698, 401 196, 568, 691 2,138,444 140, 662, 434 7,852,998 445,138, 494 
1S50).... <4 RAR os. tele Morte ee 3,922,543 216, 299,900 2,297,518 | » 156,390,753 8,473,014 502, 583,925 
VOR ANE. on eee ire comiertaterats ote 4,282, 568 298,100,313 2,484, 551 219,571,231 |; 9,314, 849 727, 880,005 
O52 tects sansa ne ee ae 4,192,047 280, 314, 341 2,308, 722 182,773,000 8, 968, 009 650,021, 180 
TOSSA re et eee ere 4,163, 068 265, 937,385 2,323,509 177, 713, 471 9,077, 063 624, 865, 504 
TRARY. HANS: Hs, SSR 4,315, 465 268, 759, 418 2,420, 903 183, 381,040 9,673,016 655, 916, 738 
O55 teases crass ak a awa 4,491,139 280,171,748 2,602,298 196, 235, 632 || 10,150,547 693, 402, 831 
TO5GR cio Sas OTE Ree ees oe eee 4,809,011 296, 884, 619 2,735,241 178,012,929 || 10,733,744 706, 232, 534 
TODAS «. <0 SLUR SE 4, 605,,853 286; 727, 250 2,746,177 207,305,585 || 10,425,295 |- 706,194,649 

4, 223, 227 256, 238,044 2,736, 456 217,476,915 || 10, 137,454 703, 365,594 


1 Tneladed production 3 in Selerd provinces; Paiiise Basard Island is now the only province in which there is no 


production. 


Pulp Exports.—The chief. market for Canadian pulp is the United States. 


©. «ny?.7 


For 


many years this market alone has apsorbed between 83 and 85 P. c. of such exports. 


16. —Exports of Pulp to United Kingdom, United States 5 All Heertisirne 1949-58 


United Kingdom 


Value 


United States > 


Quantity 


Year 
Quantity 
tons 

1949.23 . enact. « MeRleisany 181, 828 
LODO er se eke cae ete eats 117,921 
TOOL ea. Sater teen seas sees 217, 250 
O52, Fs isan dys.sebexa atau sar errs ete 210, 685 
LOGS i rviets ousis too errr eae ee 214,951 
ere cr a eee mee ee ee 270,946 
LOGD Terrie cee Te 280,575 
1O5G RS > PRES 244, 164 
Dy eR Re eRe, Sea cae 225, 482 
TODS TAPP ees Te ky nea 216,147 


20,137,715 
13, 128, 894 
37,770, 627 
35, 208, 295 
28, 099, 255 


34, 486, 399 
34, 814, 098 
29,762,920 
28, 662, 202 
24,666,398 


1,305, 334 
1,694, 444 
1,831,410 
1,588,978 
1,599,491 


1,669, 782 
1,868, 804 
1,919, 634 
1, 847,364 
1,832,521 


Value 
$ 


141, 641,380 
191,005, 507 
276,760,578 
225, 082, 376 
202, 247, 663 


206, 435, 403 
233,796,779 
245,080,531 
235,258, 142 
239,874, 495 


All Countries 


Quantity 


tons 


1,557,348 
1,846, 143 


2,243,307 |- 


1,940,579 
1,950, 152 


2,180, 416 
2,366, 133 
2,374,013 
2,282, 656 
2,219,314 


Value 
$ 


171,504, 163 
208, 555, 549 
365, 132, 884 
291,863, 498 
248, 674, 880 


271,418,005 
297, 304,069 
304, 536, 497 
292,406, 102 
285, 448, 649 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world are shown for 1957 and 1958 in Table 17. It is estimated 
that these countries produce over three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


17.—Productien, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1957 and 1958 


(Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association) 


1957 \ 1958 


Country © on 
Production | Exports Imports || Production | Exports Imports 
'000 tons | ’000 tons ”000 tons ’000 tons ”000 tons ~ 7000 tons 
te Ee Bek eben BR Bee ila 10,397 2,282 65 10,306 2,219 54 
LOST Oo) WRU 2 hs: by Sree, RBABe 21,802. 630 2,107 21,734 515 2,103 
1 BRIAN EEE 6 uwbetealinccaeniiel we etaedees tH seo et Syl 1,476 = 3,376 1,481 — 
inet hin 7 Ao x ee cee aa 1,447 766 24 1,413 744 24 
Sweden........c.0e0eees i BPRMEA 4,661 2,711 cS 4, 487 2,598 | — 


ee et a a a a SS SSS 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 14, because of a different basis of calculation. 


Paper Production.—During 1958 there were 98 establishments producing paper 
and paperboard in Canada. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly 
developed production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other 
cellulose products. 


18.—Paper Production, by Type, 1949-58 - 


Nore, —Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table e previous Year Books. 


¥ Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
ear t a i | ee See le 
' Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons | sac $j tons. $ 

PES ee epee cere 5, 187,206 467,976, 348 199,317 40,598, 820 | ~-- 195,585 30, 033, 478 
ODO Hoe eet tos as Reeererd 5,318, 988 506, 968, 207 214,097 47,356, 410 222, 840 37,776,291 
Beaty lepeeees eke ctccsre atcisf ade 6.21876 ara « 5,561,115 564, 361, 1938 253,081 63, 790, 259 257,332 49, 664,005 
POS 2 eee tied. Teh. fp T Cw ET. «ia sich - 5,707,030 600; 515, 960 224, 683 57, 463, 621 222,529 45,356,720 
4953744 225. SEM co aetcuoe 5,755,471 633, 408,019 246,513 61,451, 545 238,111 49,028,911 
BOD Ges oy de itt Ae. s « ROGERS 6, 000, 895 657, 487, 344 269, 353 68,613, 807 | 250, 408 51,341,374 
HODDER Seas kde aa ee eae k's os 6,196,319 688, 338, 369 301,352 74,904, 349 263,915 53,998, 859 
ODD MS A. TSK RSE 6,445, 110 735, 644, 049 341,580 86,524,107 288, 146 61,098,013 
OD ee ee walle ye, feces) oNba%a, a. 8 Fue 6,361,651 729,009,081 335,037 86,990, 136 277, 208 60, 402,276 
SOB 8 ORE aE «oe RIS bes 6,030, 930 699, 906, 388 344, 622 91,079,353 292,727 64, 650, 624 

pe Tissue and 
Paperboar d Miscellaneous Paper Totals 
i ina Quantity Value’ “Quantity Value ‘Quantity Value 

batons. 5 Tus, _. tons $ _ tons $ tons $ 

SEU oe ee ee he aes putea 797,023 80,632,075 160, 838 22,219,122 6, 539, 969 641, 459, 838 
a) ete Fis SEE: oko = enoia afasaiate 876, 894 92,531,711 179,216 25,521, 207 6, 812,035 710, 153, 826 
5. 1 os Geet, ae ced 960, 493 113, 469, 950 193, 250 32,744, 242 TOPO fll 824, 029, 649 
(OVO RESP ER aS OS St Spas Bal ee Re 874, 582 106, 066, 622 172,976 28,702,185 7,201,800 838,105,108 
eesiycts pad bu Potts, sis sche oar aereyue elo 948,955 114,978,277 187,476 28,991,721 7,376, 526 887, 858, 473 
Je Rede Se ee Rae ee 940,196 117,172,691 188, 755 30,975, 427 7,649, 607 925,590, 643 
10) ago ae a Ban 1,027,441 130,365, 751 211,186 33, 831,919 8,000, 213 981, 439, 247 
TEN Mame: dorry os iohaseianat ere Sis s 1,173,087 147, 967,340 218, 862 39,258, 846 8,466,785 | 1,070, 492,355 
Ti) et ae weer ete Ae a 1,114, 726 143,079, 419 211, 267 36,890,420 || 8,299,889 | 1,056,371, 332 
LOD Stic recess errr cers 1,188, 650 152,810,753. |- 224,364 36,193, 082 8,081,293 | 1,044, 640,200 
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Quebec produced over 46 p.c. of the total paper made in 1958, Ontario over 29 p.c., 
British Columbia about 10 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Newfoundland the remaining 15 p.c. 


19.—Paper Production, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


1957 | 1958 


Province i ee RES SPT We eRe ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

Qube O srih s:cts asrase ceiehe bs ace DOS EE RO a ore: 3,972,081 493,426,075 || 3,688,185 467,118,921 

ONTATION sicher ste tcee ceo ais Binet aioe eee een eee 2,337,508 325, 850, 728 2,355, 221 329, 282,955 

British Columibiaig. 5.0.0 sepe ek oe Oran ee eee 741, 784 87,913,440 828, 864 100, 724, 925 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 

chewan, Alberta and Newfoundland................ 1, 248, 516 149, 181,089 1,209,023 147,513,399 

Totals... «0.5 st cstee gen eee Oe ws OO 8,299,889 | 1,056,371,332 || 8,081,293 | 1,044,640,200 


Newsprint Exports.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 1949-58 
are given in Table 20. 


20.—Exports of Newsprint to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 1949-58 


¥ United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear a | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1949 ccc es te eircte cae eee ae 108, 213 9,930,070 | 4,346,414 | 395,259,575 || 4,789,296 | 440,054,067 
10500 a See es cece wees beak OG 19,095 1,861,980 4,724, 937 463, 155, 927 4,938,069 485,746,314 
QSL: .icch a cen sane has ees aceaee 72,205 7,488, 187 4,774, 947 496, 852, 197 5,112,061 536,372, 498 
LOB 2 Aeon 5 Sen tee ORE 131,005 14, 575, 722 4, 850, 962 534,372, 859 5, 327, 430 591,790, 209 
LQ5S Sessa eee Oo en 158,108 18, 237,016 4,917,216 564, 464, 267 5,375, 251 619, 033,394 
1954. RES + BAIS os ke 250, 185 28,639,166 | 4,866,649 | 558,633,675 |) 5,521,530 | 635,669,692 
0 IS a RE rr A a a ae a Sa 286, 343 33,013, 480 5,027, 767 578,322,418 5, 763, 167 665, 876, 987 
LOB Ge ak da ee ee eb atok 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941,551 5, 967,194 708, 384, 822 
Oblate tee ee Cree teens 371,870 44,009,073 5,058, 229 610, 290, 208 5,900, 625 715, 489, 761 
O58 esoe es Pee ere eee are 389, 000 46, 476,034 4, 880, 985 590, 167, 442 5, 682, 832 690, 209, 468 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export 
of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 21; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six coun- 
tries listed accounted for 73 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1958, Canada 
contributing about 45 p.c. 


21.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1957 and 1958 


(Source: Newprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country | 
1939 1957 1958 1939 1957 1958 
000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons |] ’000 tons 000 tons | ’000 tons 
CRAG Ac. « tsncex soup one honey aati ots Eee tte 3,175 6,397 6,096 2,935 5,907 5,609 
United States Sinjnatarete te ow Slevelnietlente tree MATT ME C eee 939 1, 826 1,758 13 118 85 
United sKingGors. nig, oss |b avae goes nee en dosaens 848 732 703 42 136 117 
BEANE ice bins Synge oes eperarecip-n  e aee ae 550 686 695 433 603 633 
BWEGEN ch ac hoe tani et eidee meee eee 306 476 498 199 297 © 306 
NOD WE Virsa are scence hesegs bee cae chr noe ae ee 222 200 205 188% |" "455 161 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 18 and 20, because of different bases of calculation. 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may, 
under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are frequently carried on 
in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The manufacture of basic stock 
and the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 
are often combined in one plant. This conversion of paper within the pulp and paper 
industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and 
boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting mills classified in other 
industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 
paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are 
attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly 
belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, 
there were altogether 128 mills in operation in 1958. The employees numbered 64,084 
and their salaries and wages amounted to $307,415,615, as against $307,627,849 in the 
previous year. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills is 
disregarded, the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole 
amounted to $597,804,877 in 1958 compared with $617,175,797 in 1957; the selling value 
of factory shipments to $1,394,679,180 in 1958 and $1,411,934,462 in 1957; and value 
added by manufacture to $702,950,789 in 1958 and $693,475,562 in 1957. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. For a number of years it has been first in selling value of factory shipments, 
in value added by manufacture, in employment and in salaries and wages paid. ‘The 
manufacturing stages only of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allow- 
ance being made for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products 
sold in connection with the woods operations. These form an important part of the 
industry as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in con- 
nection with sawmills and other industries. In world trade, pulp and paper are generally 
Canada’s main commodities—newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought 
Canada more export dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.t The 
United States market absorbs annually over 80 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and over 
80 p.c. of the pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries{ 


The production of hardwood veneer and plywood in Canada is confined largely to 
the eastern provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood 
resulted in its adaptation to many uses, particularly to wall finishes for homes and other 
buildings. 

Softwood veneer and plywood are produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Douglas fir is most commonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs 
of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of syn- 
thetic resin adhesives is responsible for this product that has become almost indispensable 
to the construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting and house 
sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, 
trailers, power-driven and other types of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, 
case goods and core-stock for furniture; for plywood-faced doors and for many other items. 

The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric 
heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood which is now being used for furniture, 
radio cabinets and similar products. 


* See Chapter XIV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 

+ For reasons given in Section 1, Part IT of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 

t Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Veneers of. Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced in Canada increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to a high of 
$30,103,676 in 1955, but declined to $22,523,609 in 1958. 


22.—Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1956-58 


1956 1957 1958 
Type Not over Over Not over Over Not over Over 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch 
Veneerrissc ee M sq. ft. 596, 638 936, 986 524,127 500, 755 591, 444 522,463 
$ 14,952,955 | 9,559,268 | 18,529,436 | 4,622,407 | 15,041,689 | 5,411,859 
Domestic softwood..... M sq. ft. 1,851 873, 688 6, 240 432, 605 P2354 457,051 
$ 48,890 | 7,752,567 71,857 | 2,977,350 93,830 | 3,546,471 
Domestic hardwood....M sa. ft. 560,914 62,940 488, 830 67,311 556, 096 63,670 
$ 13,705, 076 1,797,285 | 12,274,087 1,615,194 | 13,939,251 1,794,998 
Imported wood......... M sq. ft. 33, 873 358 29,057 839 28,114 1,742 
oe 1,198,989 — 9,416 1,183,492 29,863 1,008, 608 70,390 
Plywood (1/4 inch Basis). M sq. ft. 1,304, 630 1, 257,962 1,532,177 
$ 98,192,320 89,959, 610 95, 763,254 
Domestic softwood..... M sa. ft. 1,083, 659 1,031,386 1,276,766 
$ y 69, 764, 496 65,017,348 — 70,389, 579 
Domestic hardwood....M sq. ft. 207,576 214, 265 243, 636 
$ 24, 869,773 22,116,570 22,517, 968 
Imported wood......... M sq. ft. 13,395 12,311 11,775 
$ | 3,558, 051 2, 825, 692 2,855, 707 


Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group comprises thirteen industries,* other than sawmills and pulp 
mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industries obtain from 
the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber, boxes, barrels, 
furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufactured products but the veneer 
and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufacture their products direct from 
logs and bolts. 


This wood-using group does not include every industry into which wood enters as a 
raw material but only those producing commodities where the chief component is wood. 
There are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw material 
as in the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, etc., and others 
such as the manufacture of machinery in which wood is necessary but only in comparatively 
small proportion. | 


Wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal products such as wooden 
patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. Wood in the form of 
barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the distribution of commodities of 
all kinds. 


In 1958 the wood-using group, comprising 4,079 establishments, gave employment 
to 73,159 persons and paid out $226,881,505 in salaries and wages. The gross value of 
its products was $797,294,220 and the net value $338,124, 109. 


* Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets and crates; 
wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; beekeepers’ and 
poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. ; 
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The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appreciated 
when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was more than 
73,000, as compared with sawmills with 47,763 employees and pulp and paper mills with 
64,084 in 1958. 


23.—Wood Used by Wood-Using Industries, 1955-58 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Saumelwmberan. . Jaatisiawss xk -aadlaiies #56 M ft. b.m. 2,400, 525 2,468, 620 2,238, 659 2,144,037 
$ 171, 369, 570 180, 238, 737 160,772,141 155, 870, 255 
Sawlogs, veneer logs, flitches, butts and M ft. b.m. 480, 705 540,055 501,914" 525, 720 
crotches. $ 39,979, 594 48,526,195 44,223, 163 43,422,674 
Veneets and. ply woods... 0.0063. sence cree $ 30,074, 481 36,717,541 34, 703, 6380 35, 303, 469 
Obbercwpodyusedi. .../ cee tensede cs sosense $ . 6,387, 141 8,011, 668 6, 924, 556 Te lOl,o02 
co CRS a ae eee 4 $ 247,810,786 | 273,494,141 | 246,623,490 | 241,763,730 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group comprises three industries* engaged primarily in manufacturing 
commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, publishing, 
bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of these materials 
but under the standard industrial classification adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948 they are grouped separately. 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp 
and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further 
manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized 
or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to some treatment to fit 
it for a definite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping 
paper. Another large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion 
into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, laminated wallboard and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly 
made boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive 
paper containers for use in the retail trade are growing in favour and constitute an 
important branch of the paper-using industries. 

Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt 
or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a 
substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood-fibre building 
boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper-using industries, are now 
used extensively in construction, especially for insulating purposes, replacing lumber and 
wood lath. 

The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these develop- 
ments. In 1923 the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 persons, distributed 
$7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $31,760,948. In 1958 
these industries comprised 434 plants, provided employment for 28,801 persons whose 
earnings totalled $102,162,620 and produced products worth $494,781,213. 


* Paper boxes and paper bags; roofing paper; miscellaneous paper goods. 
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Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing trades group is made up of five closely related industries: printing and 
publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; printing and bookbinding, 
including general or commercial printers and bookbinders; lithographing, comprised of 
plants specializing in that process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including 
photo-engraving; and trade composition or typesetting for printers. A sixth industry 
covering publishers of periodicals who do not print their own publications has been in- 
cluded since 1949. Although strictly speaking these publishers are not manufacturers, 
they are closely related to the printing trades which produce the plates, cuts, etc., and 
print newspapers, magazines, directories, yearbooks, almanacs, house organs and other 
periodicals for them. 


In 1958 the manufacturing printing trades employed 66,359 persons whose earnings 
totalled $270,873,584. Their output was valued at $685,987,181 and the raw materials 
used and services received cost $213,964,284. 

Periodicals valued at $283,961,775 accounted for 41.4 p.c. of the value of printed 
matter and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $207,584,197. The 
value of periodicals is made up of $207,678,610 received from advertising and $76,283,165 
received from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition, the 1,556 publishers 
in the sixth industry reported revenues of $53,344,851 from advertising and $14,228,206 
from sales of publications. 
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CHAPTER XI.—MINES AND MINERALS 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1958-59* 


Following the high point of $2,190,322,392 reached in 1957, the value of mineral 
production declined slightly in 1958 but in 1959 the industry again assumed a steady 
rate of expansion and the value for that year reached an estimated $2,400,000,000, a 
new record. Increased output of nickel, iron ore, copper, uranium, petroleum and asbestos 
accounted for most of the 1959 advance; the only significant declines were in gold, lead, 
tungsten and coal. Production increases occurred in each of the sectors of Canada’s 
mineral industry in 1959, but the metallic minerals accounted for approximately 80 p.c. 
of the total increase. The metals made up 57 p.c. of the total value of Canada’s mineral 
output, mineral fuels 23 p.c., structural materials 13 p.c. and non-metallics 7 p.c. The 
relative production values of these groups of minerals have not varied appreciably through- 
out the past decade, during which time the total value of mineral production rose from 
the 1949 level of $900,000,000. 


In output values, uranium, nickel, copper, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead and silver, in 
that order, were the most important metallic minerals in 1959 and accounted for 97 p.c. 
of the total value of the metal production. Although the outstanding growth rate in 
uranium output continued into 1959 when an all-time high of $324,549,609 was reached, 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission announced late in 1959 that it would not 
exercise its options for the purchase of Canadian uranium after 1962. This led to a 
‘stretch-out’ production plan for Canadian uranium producers for the period 1960-66. 
Consequently, the level of uranium production reached in 1959 may not be exceeded for 
many years. The nickel industry, which suffered a setback in 1958 as a result of a strike 
that lasted three months, operated at close to capacity in 1959. Producers are carrying 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa, in the following Divisions of the Mines Branch: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by officers 
of the Mineral Resources Division; Subsection 2 by H. M. Woodrooffe of the Mineral Processing Division; and 
Subsection 4 by E. Swartzman of the Fuels and Mining Practice Division. 
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out considerable research to find new uses and markets for the metal. The copper industry 
also had a good year following difficulties in 1958 resulting from a world surplus. Price 
increases accompanied the rise in demand and production was resumed at some mines 
that had been closed since 1957. 


From a resource development point of view, the iron ore industry continued to be 
one of the most favourable sectors of the Canadian economy. The 1959 shipments of 
24,477,004 tons, 55 p.c. higher than those of 1958, seem likely to be doubled by 1965. 
Mine development under way in Quebec and Labrador will ensure a continuation of the 
rapid expansion in the industry. The import quotas on lead and zinc imposed by the 
United States in 1958 require that imports from Canada be reduced by 20 p.c. from the 
average of the period 1953-57. This restriction, along with lower prices, proved to be a 
hardship for. Canadian producers. However, the price of zinc and the general market 
outlook improved for this metal in 1959. Gold production declined slightly in quantity 
in 1959 and the higher premium on the Canadian dollar lowered the domestic price of 
gold; consequently, the total value of output declined by approximately $6,000,000. 
Silver production increased in 1958 and again in 1959. 


In recent years asbestos has accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total value of output 
of the non-metallic group of minerals. Asbestos production in 1959 recovered from the 
setback experienced in 1958 and this recovery was accompanied by promising property 
developments in Newfoundland. Crude petroleum, Canada’s leading mineral in point 
of annual value, suffered its first decline in production in 1958 after an unprecedented 
period of expansion following the Leduc, Alta., oil discovery of 1947. Somewhat improved 
markets in 1959 placed the crude oil industry again on a rising production trend. Natural 
gas resource development proceeded rapidly in 1958 and 1959 in anticipation of greatly 
increased export markets. Coal production continued the steady decline experienced 
throughout the 1950’s. Cement, sand and gravel accounted for about two-thirds of the 
value of structural materials produced in 1958 and 1959. Unlike most other minerals, 
which are greatly affected by export market conditions, the structural materials continued 
to exhibit a growth rate that closely paralleled the expansion of the domestic economy. 


The future holds much promise for the development of Canada’s mineral wealth. 
Exploratory work of the past decade has greatly extended the country’s mineral resource 
potential and production. Canada now leads the world in the production of nickel and 
asbestos and is a very close runner-up in the production of zinc and uranium. This country 
has a firmly established second place in the production of aluminum, platinum metals, 
gypsum and bismuth; it is third in the production of cadmium, gold, silver and titanium 
ores; and fourth in the production of magnesium, molybdenum, iron ore, barite and 
cobalt. In a world of rapidly growing population and rising standards of living in many 
regions, mineral demand over the long term can be expected to provide much opportunity 
for the continuing growth of the Canadian mineral economy, provided that production 
efficiency is constantly improved and all-important export markets are not unduly 
restricted. 


Subsection 1.—Metals* 


Uranium.—The value of uranium production exceeded that of any other metal 
in 1958 and 1959 as a result of the unprecedented rate of mine development that has 
characterized this new industry since 1955. Output of uranium oxide soared from 6,636 
tons valued at $136,304,364 in 1957 to 13,403 tons valued at $279,538,471 in 1958 and to 
15,497 tons valued at $324,549,609 in 1959. However, this is the highest annual output 
that can be expected for some time. 


The net result of the tremendous growth of the industry in the Western World is an 
over-supply of uranium. In 1959 the United States, the principal market for Canadian 
uranium, decided not to continue to purchase any from Canada in excess of its commit- 


* The figures for 1958 in this Subsection are final but those for 1959, as well as some pertaining to individual 
companies in both years, are subject to revision. 
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ments which expire in 1962 and 1963. As a result, arrangements were made to allow 
Canadian companies to ‘stretch out’ to the end of 1966 the undelivered portion of the 
uranium under firm contract. The transfer of uranium sales contracts from one company 
to another is also permitted. The stretch-out plan was designed to allow the more economic 
producers to continue production until the late 1960’s when it is hoped that the demand for 
uranium will increase sufficiently to provide mith market. outlets for the world’s 
productive capacity. 


Since May 1958, Canadian uranium producers have been allowed to sell any amount 
of surplus uranium to countries that hold bilateral agreements with Canada for co-operation 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. For all other countries, Canada may sell up to a 
maximum of 2,500 lb. of surplus uranium but, when this limit is reached for a given 
country, further sales are not permitted under present arrangements. 


Ontario’s output of 12,399 tons of uranium oxide (U;0s) in 1959 was about 80 p.c. 
of the Canadian total. Production in the Elliot Lake camp, the leading uranium producer 
in the world for the second consecutive year, reached an all-time high of 11,420 tons, 
The Elliot Lake orebodies contain 369,626 tons of uranium oxide which is sufficient for 
30 years of operation at the present rate of production. Eleven mines were in operation 
in this area at the beginning of 1959 but in February the Spanish American mine, owned 
by Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, was closed. Two of the ten operating mines are 
owned by Algom Uranium Mines Limited, two by Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
and one each by Can-Met Exploration Limited, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited, Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Stanleigh Uranium 
Mining Corporation Limited and Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited. These mines pro- 
duced 74 p.c. of the Canadian total in 1959. 


The producing mines in the Bancroft area of Ontario are Bicroft Uranium Mines 
Limited, Canadian Dyno Mines Limited and Faraday Uranium Mines Limited. A fourth, 
Grevhawk Uranium Mines Limited, which had been shipping ore on a custom basis 46 
the nearby Faraday treatment plant, was closed down in April 1959. The total ore 
reserves of the three producers are estimated at between 4,500,000 and 6,000,000 tons 
grading 0.09 p.c. U3Os. During the latter part of the year production at the three mines 
was 3,800 tons of ore a day. 


All uranium production in Saskatchewan comes from mines in the Beaverlodge 
Lake area on the north shore of Lake Athabasca. During 1959 six mines and ‘three treat- 
ment plants were in operation. Production for the year was about 2,675 tons of uranium 
oxide valued at $54,068,000, a slight decrease from that of 1958. The principal producers 
were Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Gunnar Mines Limited and Lorado Uranium 
Mines Limited. Lorado continued to treat ore on a custom basis from Lake Cinch Mines 
Limited, Cayzor Athabaska Mines Limited, Rix-Athabasca Mines Limited, the Lorado 
mine and from about eight smaller mining operations. 


Production of uranium oxide in the Northwest Territories in 1959 amounted to 423 
tons. Ore in the mine of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited at Port Radium on Great 
Bear Lake is nearly exhausted and the mine is expected to close by the end of 1960. In 
July, Rayrock Uranium Mines Limited suspended operations at its Marian River mine 
owing to lack of ore. 


The reserves of measured, indicated, and inferred uranium ore in Canada as of No ov. I, 
1959 were estimated at 321,000,000 tons grading 0.12 p.c. UzOs, considered to be the largest 
in the world. Those of the Elliot Lake camp constitute about 94 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. The Beaverlodge and Bancroft camps each contain about 3 p.c. of the country’s 
reserves. 


Nickel.—Canada has long been the lending producer of nickel and in 1959 had 
72 p.c. of the Free World production capacity. Canadian production in 1959 amounted 
to 185,123 tons valued at $257,173,340; a gain in quantity of 33 p.c. over 1958 and close 
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to the all-time high of 1957. Other leading Free World producers in terms of production 
capacity percentage were New Caledonia (13 p.c.), Cuba (12 p.c.) and the United States 
(3 p.c.). Figures on the nickel production of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
not released but it is estimated to be 50,000 to 55,000 tons annually. Canada possesses 
the world’s major nickel sulphide deposits. They have been the main source of the world 
nickel output for many years though in recent years production from lateritic nickel ores, 
especially those of Cuba and New Caledonia, has increased. Lateritic nickel deposits are 
relatively common compared with sulphide deposits and countries such as Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies have large reserves. 
Lateritic ores are treated chemically in contrast with the pyrometallurgical treatment of 
most Canadian sulphide ores. Production from lateritics can be expected to offer increasing 
competition to production from Canadian sulphide deposits. 


The Canadian nickel industry is dominated by the mining and smelting operations 
of the Sudbury, Ont., district where the International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited have their mines and plants. Inter- 
national Nickel has five mines: the Creighton, Frood-Stobie, Garson, Levack and Murray. 
It has smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, the main product being nickel oxide sinter 
and by-products, copper, cobalt, the platinum metals, gold and silver, selenium, iron ore 
and sulphur. The sinter is used directly in industry or shipped to the Port Colborne, 
Ont., refinery where it is reduced, cast into anodes and either electrolytically refined or 
shipped to the company’s Clydach refinery in the United Kingdom for reduction to metal. 
A newer method of treatment, in partial production, is the direct electrolysis of artificial 
sulphide anodes. In 1959 International Nickel’s production capacity was 165,000 tons 
of refined nickel. Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited obtains its ore from its Falconbridge, 
East and McKim mines in the Falconbridge area and from the Hardy, Longvack and 
Fecunis mines in the Onaping area. Concentrates are smelted at Falconbridge, producing 
a nickel-copper matte which is shipped to the company’s refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. 
Falconbridge completed a large expansion program by the end of 1959 which raised its 
annual production capacity to 31,500 tons of nickel. 


Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited has mining operations at Lynn Lake in northern 
Manitoba and a refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. The refinery employs a pres- 
surized ammonia leach process and also treats custom ore concentrates shipped from 
North Rankin Nickel Mines Limited at Rankin Inlet on the west shore of Hudson Bay 
and from Giant Nickel Mines Limited near Hope, B.C. The Sherritt Gordon refinery 
has a capacity of 13,750 tons of nickel a year. 


The outstanding current development in the Canadian nickel industry is the Inter- 
national Nickel Company’s program at Thompson in northern Manitoba. This operation 
will be in production in 1961 at a rated capacity of 37,500 tons of nickel a year. The town 
of Thompson will be completely modern, designed for an initial population of 8,000 people 
and equipped with hospital and schools. The Thompson mine will have an initial daily 
capacity of 6,000 tons. A concentrator, a smelter and a refinery to produce electrolytic 
nickel are under construction. Ore reserves have not been released, though an official 
statement foresees sufficient ore for at least 100 years of production. Other important 
developments include the reopening of International Nickei’s Crean Hill mine and further 
diamond drilling on the Strathcona deposit owned by Falconbridge. Both of these opera- 
tions are in the Sudbury area. The Crean Hill mine is being prepared for production 
and, following the 1959 exploratory work at the Strathcona deposit, mine development work 
may be undertaken. 


The ore reserves in the Sudbury area in 1958 were 264,628,000 tons for the mines of 
International Nickel and 43,892,750 tons for Falconbridge. Reserves of the Thompson 
mine in Manitoba are indicated to be approximately 200,000,000 tons, bringing the total 
for Canada to some 500,000,000 tons. Canada’s position as the world’s leading producer 
of nickel is therefore assured for many years to come. 
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Copper.—Production of copper in Canada reached a record high of 394,893 tons 
in 1959 valued at $233,296,375 compared with 345,113 tons valued at $174,430,930 in 
1958. The world over-supply which had developed in 1957 and the first half of 1958 
was wiped out by a series of production cuts and strikes in various parts of the world and 
an increased demand for copper in the United States. The greater demand for copper and 
the resulting price increases encouraged the reopening of some marginal producers that 
had suspended operations in 1957 and 1958 and the resumption of full production at other 
mines, 


Copper production in Canada declined in 1958 owing to the strike at the mines of 
the International Nickel Company of Canada Limited which lasted from September to 
December, and to the closure of several relatively high-cost mines. International Nickel 
is Canada’s largest producer followed by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited. Since 1958, Gaspe Copper Mines Limited has been the third largest, displacing 
the Horne mine of Noranda Mines Limited in that position. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and copper-nickel ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury area, International Nickel operates smelters at 
Copper Cliff and Coniston and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited produces copper- 
nickel matte at Falconbridge. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting smelts concentrates 
from mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in its plant at Flin Flon, Man., and Noranda 
Mines Limited smelts ore and concentrates from the Horne mine and other mines in 
Fastern Canada at its smelter in Noranda. Gaspe Copper Mines treats concentrates 
from the Newfoundland Tilt Cove mine of Maritimes Mining Corporation Limited as well 
as from its own mine at Murdochville. The 329,239 tons of refined copper produced in 
1958 came from Canada’s two copper refineries, one operated by International Nickel at 
Copper Cliff, Ont., and the other by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, a subsidiary of 
Noranda Mines Limited, at Montreal East, Que. 


Newfoundland’s copper production amounted to 14,751 tons in 1958 and to 15,777 
tons in 1959. Production was obtained from the Tilt Cove mine and from the Buchans 
unit of American Smelting and Refining Company. Development and exploration con- 
tinued at the property of Atlantic Coast Copper Corporation Limited in northeastern 
Newfoundland where production is planned for 1960. 


Copper production in New Brunswick amounted to only 328 tons in 1958 and no 
production was obtained in 1959. Heath Steele Mines Limited closed its mine near 
Neweastle early in 1958. Exploration continued in the Newcastle-Bathurst area on a 
reduced scale and in 1959 the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited started shaft-sinking on the Wedge copper prospect. 


Quebec produced 136,839 tons of copper in 1959 compared with 131,445 tons in 1958. 
The relative importance of the principal copper-producing districts is indicated by the 
1958 statistics of production: mines in the Noranda-Val d’Or district—69,834 tons; Gaspe 
Copper Mines Limited at Murdochville in the Gaspe Peninsula—35,266 tons; and mines 
in the Chibougamau district—23,490 tons. The Noranda-Val d’Or district includes 
Noranda’s Horne mine and the mines of Waite Amulet Mines Limited, Quemont Mining 
Corporation Limited, Normetal Mining Corporation Limited, Manitou-Barvue Mines 
Limited and East Sullivan Mines Limited. In the Chibougamau district are the mining 
operations of Campbell Chibougamau Maines Limited, Opemiska Mines Limited and 
Merrill Island Mining Corporation Limited. Other producers in Quebec in 1958 included 
Weedon Pyrite and Copper Corporation Limited—2,124 tons, and Anacon Lead Mines 
Limited—720 tons. Development work continued at several properties in the Chibougamau 
district and exploration was directed towards the Mattagami district of northwestern 
Quebec. 


Ontario’s copper production in 1959, at 186,747 tons, was about 31 p.c. higher than 
in 1958. Most of the production comes from nickel-copper mines in the Sudbury district. 
International Nickel continued production from its five mines in the district but its 
deliveries of refined copper declined to 105,235 tons in 1958 owing to the strike. In the 
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same area, Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited operates six mines and produced 15,448 
tons of copper in 1958. In the Manitouwadge area, Geco Mines Limited and Willroy 
Mines Limited produced steadily in 1958 and 1959. In 1958 Geco produced 30,455 tons 
of copper and Willroy 3,292 tons. Other Ontario copper producers are Temagami Mining 
Company Limited, which operates a copper-nickel-cobalt property on the east arm of 
Lake Temagami, and Nickel Rim Mines Limited with operations at a property in the 
Sudbury area which, however, were suspended in May 1958. 


Copper production in Manitoba and Saskatchewan amounted to 50,111 tons in 1958 
and to 48,967 tons in 1959. Saskatchewan’s production comes from the portions of Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s deposits that lie within the province, while Mani- 
toba’s output comes from that company’s mines and from the deposits of Sherritt. Gordon 
mines located in the Lynn Lake area of northern Manitoba. Hudson Bay produced 45,455 
tons of copper in 1958 while Sherritt, Gordon produced 4,945 tons, - Hudson Bay continued 
development of the Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and the Stall Lake and Chisel 
Lake mines in Manitoba. 

British Columbia’s 1959 copper production was slightly higher than the 6,010 tons 
produced in 1958. Increased production was obtained from several mines that had closed 
in 1958 and were reopened in 1959. These include operations of the Howe Sound Company 
at Britannia Beach, the Phoenix Copper Company Limited at Phoenix, and Woodgreen 
Copper Mines Limited near Greenwood. Exploration was continued at the properties 
of Bethlehem Copper Company Limited in Highland Valley and Craigmont Mines Limited 
near Merritt. Gy Lr . 

North Rankin Nickel Mines Limited produced nickel-copper concentrates in 1958 
and 1959 from its mine at Rankin Inlet on the west shore of Hudson Bay, N.W.T., which 
were shipped to the Sherritt Gordon refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore by Canadian producers reached an all-time high 
of 24,477,004 short tons in 1959 compared with the previous record of 22,348,278 short 
tons in 1956. The 1959 shipments were 55 p.c. greater than in 1958, the values of the 
1959 and 1958 shipments being $186,206,552 and $126,131,181, respectively. 


Imports from the Lake Superior area of the United States into Ontario, which have 
usually been over 4,000,000 short tons in recent years, were lower in 1958 owing to the 
general economic recession and an 86-day strike at one of the major Canadian iron and 
steel producers. Imports in 1959 were also low as a result of the steel strike which closed 
most United States iron ore mines. To enable Ontario blast furnace plants to operate 
at a high rate in 1959, a much larger percentage of the iron ore consumed was obtained 
from Canadian mines, particularly from Labrador-Quebec. 


The. United States is the principal market for Canadian iron ore. Because of the 
decline in steel demand there in 1958, exports decreased sharply. In 1959, despite the 
steel strike, the United States market for iron ore was strong. During the strike about 
15 p.c. of the United States steel-making capacity continued to operate and, because no 
domestic ore was available, Canadian iron ore producers still had a market. The fear of 
an ore shortage during the 1959-60 winter led to an increase in stockpile facilities at 
United States ports, which permitted Canadian and other foreign producers to ship large 
tonnages during the strike. . 


Exports to Japan and western Europe, which are smaller but important Canadian 
customers, decreased in 1958. As industrial activity increased, the demand for Canadian 
iron ore, particularly in western Europe, strengthened towards the end of 1959. During 
1958 it became evident that competition from other iron ore exporting nations, par- 
ticularly Venezuela, will increase as the world enters into a period of relative iron ore 
abundance. 


Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore deposits astride the Labrador- 
Quebec border 360 miles north of the port of Sept Iles, Que., is the largest iron ore producer 
in Canada. This company accounted for about 60 p.c. of all 1959 shipments. Wabana 
Mines Limited, wholly owned subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
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Limited, produces heavy-media concentrate from its Bell Island, Nfld., operations and 
accounted for about 10 p.c. of Canadian shipments. About 3 p.c. of all 1959 shipments 
was in the form of pelletized iron ore concentrate from the Hilton Mines near Shawyville, 


Que. 


In Ontario, Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited and Canadian Charleson Limited have 
their operations based near Atikokan, 140 miles west of Port Arthur. Steep Rock supplies 
direct-shipping ore and some concentrate and in 1959 accounted for 12 p.c. of Canada’s 
total shipments. Canadian Charleson commenced small-scale production of iron ore 
concentrate in 1958. Algoma Ore Properties Limited operates mines and a sinter plant 
near Jamestown in the Michipicoten area and accounted for 9 p.c. of 1959 shipments. 
Marmoraton Mining Company Limited produces pelletized iron ore concentrate at its 
plant near Marmora. Lowphos Ore Limited commenced production of iron ore concen- 
trate in 1959 on a small scale near Capreol. 


British Columbia accounted for about 4 p.c. of the total Canadian shipments in 1959. 
Most. of the output, in the form of iron ore concentrates, is produced from mines operated 
by Empire Development Company Limited on Vancouver Island and Texada Mines 
Limited on Texada Island. Two new producers of iron ore concentrate on Vancouver 
Island made small shipments in 1959. 


Three companies produce iron by-products from the processing of other raw materials. 
Two of these, namely, the International Nickel Company of Canada Limited (Copper 
Cliff, Ont.) and Noranda Mines Limited (Cutler, Ont.) treat iron sulphide material and 
obtain small tonnages of high-grade iron oxide. The third, Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Corporation, smelts ilmenite at its Sorel plant in Quebec to produce titania slag and pig 
iron. The ilmenite is mined from deposits at Allard Lake, Que. 


The rapid increase in Canadian iron ore production during the past decade is expected 
to continue. Properties being developed for production will probably result in a doubling 
of Canada’s 1959 shipments by 1965. In the Wabush Lake area of Labrador, 190 miles 
north of Sept Iles, Iron Ore Company of Canada and Wabush Iron’Company Limited 
have very large deposits under development. They will spend over $100,000,000 each 
in the next few years to bring their properties into production, the former in 1962 and 
the latter in 1965. In Quebec, Quebec Cartier Mining Company will spend up to 
$300,000,000 on its project at Lac Jeannine, about 200 miles north of Shelter Bay on the 
St. Lawrence River. A deep-water harbour at the new town of Port Cartier, another new 
town near the mine site, a 193-mile connecting railway, a 60,000-hp. power development 
and a beneficiation plant were all started late in 1958. In Ontario, Caland Ore Company 
Limited neared the final stages of dredging the east arm of Steep Rock Lake. The mine 
development is well advanced and production in 1960 is expected to reach 750,000 tons. 
In British Columbia, the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
started the construction of a plant near Kimberley to produce 36,500 tons of pig iron from 
what was previously classified as iron oxide waste. 


In many other parts of Canada a large number of companies continued to explore 
and evaluate several iron-bearing deposits of promise. Work to date suggests that there 
are large reserves—especially in Quebec, Newfoundland (Labrador) and Ontario—of 
concentrating grade iron ore, some of which are likely to be developed as the demand for 
iron ore increases. 


Gold.—Conditions in Canada’s gold mining industry had improved in 1958 over 
1957. The average Mint price for gold increased to $33.98 an ounce troy from only $33.55 
in 1957. Production rose to 4,571,347 oz. t. from 4,433,894 oz. t. and the value increased 
to $155,334,370 from $148,757,143. However, the improvement did not continue in 
1959 when production amounted to 4,444,845 oz. t. valued at. $149,213,447. The premium 
on the Canadian dollar in relation to that of the United States rose, resulting in an average 
Mint price for gold of only $33.57 in 1959. 
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The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act in 1958 was extended to the end of the 
calendar year 1960, with a 25-p.c. increase in cost assistance. The Speech from the Throne 
in January 1960 announced the Government’s intention of extending the Act for a further 
three-year period, at the same rate of assistance. Recent increased cost assistance was 
largely offset, however, by increases in labour and material costs and by the lower gold 
price. 


Ontario produces 60 p.c. of Canada’s total gold output. Estimates show a 1959 
total for the province of 2,666,535 oz. t., compared with 2,716,514 oz. t. in 1958. Increases 
occurred in the Larder Lake, Patricia and Sudbury districts and declines in Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake and Thunder Bay. Thirty lode gold mines were operating, the same number 
as in 1958. Thirteen lode gold mines were in operation in the Porcupine area in 1959, 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited and 
Dome Mines Limited being the principal producers; output from Hollinger and Dome 
decreased while that from McIntyre increased. In the Larder Lake district, output from 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited, Canada’s largest gold producer, reached a new high 
of 567,305 oz. t. and was 4.5 p.c. more than in 1958. In the Kirkland Lake district, seven 
mines were in operation in 1959, Wright-Hargreaves Mines Limited, Macassa Mines 
Limited and Lake Shore Mines Limited being the leading producers; output from the 
first two was higher and that from Lake Shore lower than in 1958. In the Patricia area, 
six mines were in operation, the chief producers being Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited, 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines Limited and New Dickenson Mines Limited; production 
from Campbell Red Lake was higher than in 1958 and sizable increases were recordéd by 
Cochenour Willans Gold Mines Limited, and McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines Limited. 
Production from Pickle Crow Gold Mines Limited at Pickle Lake was 23 p.c. lower. In 
the Thunder Bay district, output from McLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines Limited increased 
in 1959 but that from Leitch Gold Mines Limited declined by 11 p.c. Renabie Mines 
Limited in the Sudbury district recorded a 30-p.c. increase in output. 


Quebec produced 985,829 oz. t. of gold valued at $33,094,280 in 1959 compared with 
1,044,846 oz. t. valued at $35,503,867 in 1958, output in 1959 being 22 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. Approximately 39 p.c. of Quebec’s gold is obtained as a by-product from the large 
base-metal mines in the province. Twelve lode gold mines were in operation at the end of 
1959, the chief producers being Lamaque Gold Mines Limited and Sigma Mines (Quebec) 
Limited in the Bourlamaque area, both with a lower output than in 1959, and East Malartic 
Mines Limited in the Malartic area with a higher output. Stadacona Mines (1944) 
Limited at Rouyn was closed at the end of 1958 and Belleterre Quebec Mines Limited 
near Ville Marie in February 1959. One new producer, Norlartic Mines Limited in the 
Malartic area, started shipping ore to the Malartic Gold Fields Limited mil] in June 1959. 
In the Cadillac-Malartic district, outputs from Barnet Mines Limited, Canadian Malartic 
Gold Mines Limited and Malartic Gold Fields Limited were lower than in 1958. Output 
from Bevcon Mines Limited in the Bourlamaque-Louvicourt district was 10 p.c. lower 
than in 1958. Sullivan Consolidated Mines Limited in this area was reopened in August 
1958 after a two-year shutdown and had a full year’s production. Elder Mines Limited 
and its subsidiary Eldrich Mines Limited in the Noranda area recorded declines. In the 
Chibougamau area the operation of Anacon Lead Mines Limited, which is classed as a 
lode gold mine even though it produces some copper, was closed for 166 days in 1959 
while shaft sinking proceeded. 


Gold production in the Northwest Territories in 1959 amounted to 399,176 oz. t. 
valued at $13,400,338 compared with 343,838 oz. t. valued at $11,683,615 in 1958. The 
output in both years came from four lode gold mines and the increase in production 
resulted from a 45-p.c. increase from the Giant Yellowknife mines, the largest gold mine 
in the Territories. Consolidated Discovery Yellowknife Mines Limited, the second 
largest producer, maintained production at- the 1958 level whereas output from the Con 
and Rycon mines of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
was lower than in 1958. There was an increase in exploration activity in 1959. Taurcanis 
Mines Limited, some 100 miles northeast of Yellowknife, sank its shaft a further 300 feet 
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and was developing two new levels. Ruth Gold Mines Limited leased the Ruth property, 
57 miles east of Yellowknife, from Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited and recovered a small amount of gold. Many other gold prospects were being 
explored in the Yellowknife area. 

British Columbia produced 178,749 oz. t. of gold valued at $6,000,604 in 1959 com- 
pared with 210,612 oz. t. valued at $7,156,596 in 1958. The two largest of the four lode 
gold mines—Bralorne Mines Limited and Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C. Limited—in the 
Bridge River area amalgamated during 1959 under the name of Bralorne Pioneer Mines 
Limited, Bralorne maintained its 1958 level of production but Pioneer’s was 29 p.c. 
lower in 1959. The Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company Limited at Wells and its 
subsidiary, French Mines Limited at Hedley, produced less than in 1958. There was 
some increase in gold placer activities in the Wells and Atlin area. Camp McKinney 
Gold Mines Limited reopened a former lode gold producer near Rock Creek, and Bedwell 
River Gold Mines Limited reopened the old Musketeer mine on Vancouver Island and 
recovered a small amount of gold. 

Placer mining operations accounted for most of the Yukon gold output of 68,396 oz. t. 
valued at $2,296,054 in 1959, the remainder being gold recovered as a by-product by 
United Keno Hill Mines Limited. Output in the Yukon in 1958 was 67,745 oz. t. valued 
at $2,301,975. 

In the Prairie Provinces, gold production comes from two lode mines in Manitoba 
where it is recovered as a by-product from the base-metal mines at Flin Flon and Lynn 
Lake. Some placer gold is also recovered from river gravels near Edmonton. In Manitoba, 
gold production dropped to 51,711 oz. t. from 87,356 in 1958 and in Saskatchewan to 
80,694 oz. t. from 86,590. The decline in Manitoba resulted primarily from the closing of 
the Nor-Acme mine at Snow Lake in July 1958. This mine was being worked under lease 
by Britannia Mining and Smelting Company Limited. Output from San Antonio Gold 
Mines Limited and its subsidiary, Forty-Four Mines Limited at Rice Lake, was lower than in 
1958. An internal shaft is being sunk at Forty-Four to develop more ore at depth if possible. 


Gold production from the Maritime Provinces amounted to only 50 oz. t. in 1959 
and 183 oz. t. in 1958, all of it from Nova Scotia in 1959 and from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in 1958. In Newfoundland, gold is recovered as a by-product from the base- 
metal operations of Buchans Mining Company Limited at Buchans and Maritimes Mining 
Corporation Limited at Tilt Cove. Gold recovered in 1959 increased slightly to 13,518 oz. t. 
from 13,381 oz. t. in 1958. 

The outlook for Canada’s gold mining industry is dependent largely upon any improve- 
ment that may occur in the cost-price relationship. Faced with a fixed price of $35 an 
oz. t., United States currency, and the fluctuating exchange rate on the Canadian dollar 
in relation to that currency, the industry has depended greatly on the cost-aid provided 
by the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 


Lead and Zinc.—The growth of the Canadian lead and zinc mining industry was 
retarded throughout 1958 and 1959 by unsettled prices and by quotas imposed by the 
United States to hold its imports of lead and zinc to 80 p.c. of the 1953-57 average. In 
1958 lead prices fell in June from 12} cents a pound to 103 cents and then advanced to 
113 cents in the last quarter of the year. The price of lead in 1959 settled from the high 
of 112 cents a pound recorded during the first week in January to 10% cents by early 
September at which level it stayed for the remainder of the year. Compared with 1957, 
production of lead in 1958 increased 2.9 p.c. in volume to 186,680 tons but decreased 
17 p.c. in value to $42,413,805. Production in 1959 amounted to 186,495 tons valued at 
$39,574,191. 

Exports of lead in 1958 totalled 146,432 tons compared with 129,191 tons in 1957. 
Of this amount, 54,081 tons were contained in concentrates, almost all of which were 
shipped to the United States (23,460 tons), Belgium (16,223 tons) and West Germany 
(13,781 tons). Refined lead exports totalled 92,351 tons, of which the United Kingdom 
imported 49,841 tons, the United States 40,503 tons and other countries 2,007 tons. 
According to preliminary export figures, a small decrease in exports oceurred in 1959. 
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The price of prime western zinc was 10 cents a pound from the beginning of 1958 
to early October when it was increased to 10} cents. By the middle of November the 
price reached 113 cents a pound where it held for the remainder of the year. Early 
in January 1959 the price advanced to 11$ cents a pound and by mid-October, after several 
declines and advances, it reached 122 cents where it stayed for the remainder of the 
year. Zinc output in 1959 was 394,458 tons valued at $96,563,324 compared to the 1958 
output of 425,099 tons valued at $92,501,496. 

Exports in 1958 of refined zinc and zinc in concentrates totalled 413,531 tonscompared 
to 389,148 tons in 1957. The United States was by far the largest importer, receiving 
95,395 tons of refined zinc and 162,849 tons of zinc in concentrates. The United Kingdom 
was the next largest importer, receiving 83,854 tons of refined zinc. Other important 
importers were Belgium and Norway which together imported 26,733 tons of zinc in 
concentrates. Altogether some 17 countries imported zinc from Canada. Compared with 
1958, estimated exports of zinc during 1959 indicate a drop of about 10 p.c. 

Canadian consumption of all forms of lead in 1958 was 84,646 tons compared with 
81,183 tons in 1957. Zinc consumption increased from 54,420 tons in 1957 to 57,542 tons 
in 1958. Preliminary data for 1959 show that a large increase in zinc consumption oc- 
curred but that lead consumption decreased. 

British Columbia mines accounted for about 80 p.c. of Canada’s lead production 
and 51 p.c. of the zinc production in 1958-59. The principal producer of both metals is 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited (Cominco), operator 
of the Sullivan mine and 11,000-ton mill at Kimberley, the Bluebell mine and 500-ton 
mill at Riondel, and the H.B. mine and 1,000-ton mill at Salmo. Concentrates from all 
of Cominco’s mines and those from other mines in British Columbia, Yukon and some 
foreign areas were treated at the company’s smelter at Trail. Other important British 
Columbia producers of lead and zinc in 1958-59 included: Canadian Exploration Limited 
and Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited, both near Salmo; Sheep Creek Mines Limited, 
west of Invermere; and Howe Sound Company Limited, north of Vancouver. Torbrit 
Silver Mines Limited, north of Prince Rupert, produced lead but no zinc. The company 
ceased mining and milling in October 1959, however, owing to lack of ore. The Britannia 
copper-zinc mine operated by Howe Sound was reopened in January 1959 after being 
closed for nine months. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited was the only important producer of lead and zinc 
in the Yukon. Commercial production from its Elsa mine commenced in 1958. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited is the only producer of zinc. Four mines near Flin Flon produce ore for treatment 
at the Flin Flon concentrator. One of these, the North Star, was closed in March 1958 
following the mining out of the orebody. The company’s electrolytic zinc plant at Flin 
Flon operated at close to its rated capacity of 190 tons a day in 1959. No lead is produced 
in the two provinces. 


In Ontario, zinc concentrates and a small amount of lead concentrates were produced 
by Geco Mines Limited and Willroy Mines Limited in the Manitouwadge district, north 
of Lake Superior. 


The principal sources of zinc concentrates in Quebec in 1958-59 were: the copper-zinc 
mines in the Noranda-Val d’Or district operated by Quemont Mining Corporation Limited; 
Manitou-Barvue Mines Limited; Normetal Mining Corporation Limited; and Waite- 
Amulet Mines Limited. Quebec’s main lead producer was New Calumet Mines Limited 
whose mine is 70 miles west of Ottawa. Manitou-Barvue also produced lead concentrates. 
The West MacDonald mine in Dufresnay township, operated by West MacDonald Mines 
Limited, and the Weedon mine, about 40 miles northeast of Sherbrooke, operated by 
Weedon Mining Corporation Limited, produced some zinc in 1958 but both were closed 
in 1959. 


In the Atlantic Provinces, the Buchans unit of American Smelting and Refining 
Company Limited in Newfoundland remained the only producer in 1958-59 after Heath 
Steele Mines Limited ceased operating its mine near Newcastle, N.B., in March 1958. 
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Exploration and development activities during 1958-59 were centred in the Snow 
Lake area of Manitoba, 70 miles east of Flin Flon, and in the Watson Lake area of Quebec, 
100 miles north of Senneterre. Two properties in the Snow Lake area owned by Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited are scheduled for production in 1960. Several 
large deposits containing mainly zinc and copper values and over 23,000,000 tons of ore 
have been outlined in the Watson Lake area by diamond drilling. 


Silver.—Canada’s silver production in 1959 was 32,329,137 oz. t. valued at $28,381,750 
compared with 31,163,470 oz. t. in 1958 valued at $27,053,007. Practically all of the 1959 
increase came from British Columbia and the Yukon, their total production being 1,147,196 
oz. t. greater than in 1958. Significant increases in silver recovery from lead-zinc ores in 
British Columbia and the mining of richer silver ore at the United Keno Hill mines in 
the Yukon account for most of the greater recovery. 


The three leading silver producing countries in 1958 were Mexico (47,000,000 oz. t.), 
United States (36,800,000 oz. t.) and Canada (31,200,000 oz. t.). Silver consumption 
in Canada in 1958 declined to 8,600,000 oz. t., 1,100,000 less than in 1957. The arts and 
industries required 3,900,000 oz. t. and the remainder was used in coinage. Final figures 
for world consumption of silver in 1959 are not available, but preliminary returns indicate 
that world demand in the latter part of 1959 was far greater than in corresponding periods 
of previous years. 


Most of Canada’s silver output is recovered as a by-product of base-metal ores 
treated at smelters in Canada and abroad. The principal producer is the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited (Cominco) which recovers silver in the 
refined form from lead-zine and silver-lead-zine ores treated at Trail, B.C. Cominco in 
1958 produced 12,875,160 oz. t. of silver, equal to about 41 p.c. of the total Canadian 
production. Other important producers of silver are: the copper refinery in Montreal 
East, Que., operated by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited; the silver-cobalt refinery at 
Deloro, Ont., operated by Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited; the copper 
refinery at Copper Cliff, Ont., operated by the International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited; and the gold bullion refineries at Timmins and Ottawa, Ont., operated by 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited and the Royal Canadian Mint, respectively. 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Canada’s largest single source of silver, produced 
about 7,308,000 oz. t. of the metal in the year ended Sept. 30, 1959—a new record. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding period in 1957-58 was 5,984,373 oz. t. The increase was 
attributable to the high-grade ore mined from the company’s Elsa mine which completed 
its first full year of commercial production about mid-1959. Other leading silver producing 
companies were Highland-Bell Limited and Torbrit Silver Mines Limited, both in British 
Columbia, and Agnico Mines Limited and Siscoe Metals of Ontario Limited, both in 
Ontario. These four companies in 1958 together produced 5,212,090 oz. t. The Torbrit 
silver mine was closed in October 1959 owing to exhaustion of ore reserves after more 
than nine years of almost continuous operation. 


The average Canadian price of silver in 1959 was 87.82 cents an oz. t. compared with 
86.78 cents in 1958. 


Platinum.—Canada is the second largest producer of the platinum group of metals, 
following the Union of South Africa. The output is derived from the smelting and refining 
of nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury district of Ontario. International Nickel and Falcon- 
bridge Nickel are the main producers, recovering the refined metals at their respective 
refineries near London, England, and Newark, New Jersey. Output of platinum in 1959 
was 149,510 oz. t. valued at $10,951,608 while in 1958 it was 146,092 oz. t. valued at 
$9,481,371. Recent production of platinum is considerably lower than the postwar high 
of 199,565 oz. t. reached in 1957. Output of other metals of the platinum group in 1959 
was 170,160 oz. t. valued at $5,662,499 while in 1958 it was 154,366 oz. t. with a value of 
$4,840,072. 
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Titanium.—lIImenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and 
St. Urbain areas of Quebec. During 1959 most of the Allard Lake ore was smelted by 
Quebec Iron and Titanium at Sorel, Que., to produce a high titania slag. Most of this 
slag is shipped to United States pigment producers and some goes to the Canadian market. 
Ilmenite from St. Urbain is sold as heavy aggregate and some of it is exported for the 
production of slag and ferrotitanium. 


Cobalt.—Cobalt occurs in the copper-nickel ores of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited in the Sudbury area. Inter- 
national Nickel recovers the cobalt from its nickel refining operations at Port Colborne, 
Ont., and Clydach, Wales. Falconbridge recovers it in the refining of nickel-copper matte 
at its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. Cobalt contained in the silver ores of the Cobalt- 
Gowganda area of Ontario is recovered by Deloro Smelting and Refining Company 
Limited at its smelter at Deloro, Ont. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited produces refined 
cobalt and nickel-cobalt powder at its nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., by 
refining nickel-copper concentrates shipped from its mine at Lynn Lake, Man. Canadian 
production of cobalt during 1959 was 3,298,328 lb. valued at $5,927,003, an improvement 
over the 1958 output of 2,710,429 lb. valued at $5,308,298 but below the record of almost 
4,000,000 lb. set in 1957. 


Tungsten.—During 1958 tungsten production from the operations of Canadian 
Exploration Limited at Salmo, B.C., amounted to 690,976 Ib. of tungstic oxide (WOQs) 
valued at $1,898,455. There were no other producers. In 1959 there was no production 
at Salmo, this being the first year since 1946 in which Canada did not produce tungsten ore. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited was the sole Canadian 
producer of molybdenite and molybdic oxide in 1959. Shipments from the company’s 
mine at Lacorne, 23 miles northwest of Val d’Or, Que., amounted to 850,000 lb. of con- 
tained molybdenum valued at $1,105,000 compared with 888,264 Ib. valued at $1,152,838 
in 1958. 


Selenium.—Selenium is derived from the refining of blister copper by Canadian 
Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East where the company operates the largest 
selenium metal-and-salts plant in the world. International Nickel also produces selenium 
at Copper Cliff, Ont. Production in Canada in 1959 totalled 564,415 Ib. valued at 
$3,849,905 and in 1958 it was 306,990 Ib. valued at $2,302,426. 


Magnesium.—Magnesium was produced by two companies in 1959. One of these, 
Magnesium Company of Canada Limited, ceased operations in September at Wakefield, 
Que., where it was mining a brucitic limestone. The sole producer in Canada at the end 
of 1959 was Dominion Magnesium Limited. Its thermal reduction plant and adjacent 
dolomite quarry are located at Haley, Ont. Production of magnesium in 1959 amounted 
to 11,633,213 lb. valued at $3,489,964 compared with 13,591,705 lb. valued at $4,064,825 
in 1958. 


Other Metals.—Canada also produces small quantities of antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, calcium, tellurium, thorium and tin, largely as by-products in the refining of 
base metals. Of these minor metals, cadmium with a 1959 production valued at $2,636,456 
and tin valued at $931,840 are the most important. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The total value of industrial mineral production in 1959 reached an all-time high of 
$490,545,000, reflecting Canada’s continuing industrial growth. Several of the non- 
metallics contributed substantially to the increase of 14 p.c. over the 1958 total mineral 
production. New highs were established for gypsum, lime, nepheline syenite, salt, talc 
and soapstone, cement, clay products, sand and gravel; other non-metallics, including 
asbestos, recorded gains. The highlights of development in the industry during 1959 
are outlined below. 
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Sulphur.— With the development of natural gas fields in the west, Canada is becoming 
an important source of elemental sulphur. Seven years ago Canadian needs for this 
commodity were met entirely by imports; today export outlets are essential to provide 
a market large enough to absorb the growing production. 


Although pyrite, other sulphides and smelter gas are still the sources providing the 
greater part of the output of elemental sulphur, in 1959 about 30 p.c. of the total was 
recovered as a step in preparing sour natural gas for transmission to market by pipeline. 
By the end of the year there were in operation six recovery plants in Alberta, one in 
Saskatchewan and one in British Columbia, together capable of producing 590,000 long 
tons of elemental sulphur annually. Twelve additional plants were in various stages of 
planning, their construction depending on the development of markets for natural gas. 
With these plans fulfilled, Canadian recovery of elemental sulphur is expected to reach 
an estimated 2,000,000 tons per annum. 


One of the important contributions to elemental sulphur production during 1959 
was the completion by British American Oil Company Limited of a third recovery unit 
at its Pincher Creek plant in Alberta, increasing daily capacity to 678 long tons. The 
addition makes this the largest operation of its kind in the Commonwealth, and one of the 
world’s major plants for recovering sulphur from sour natural gas. A new well with a 
daily open flow yield of over 200,000,000 cu. feet of raw gas was brought into production 
in the Pincher Creek field. At Okotoks, 20 miles south of Calgary, the extraction plant 
constructed jointly by Texas Gulf Sulphur, Devon Palmer Oil and Shell Oil was placed 
on stream on May 31. Erected at a cost of $8,000,000, it is capable of processing daily 
30,000,000 cu. feet of sour gas from the Okotoks field and extracting 375 tons of sulphur. 
At Nevis, Alta., B.A. Oil extended its gas processing plant to recover 75 tons of sulphur a 
day from Nevis field gas, which contains 6.8 p.c. H.S. 


Elemental sulphur is also being recovered in Eastern Canada. Laurentide Chemicals 
and Sulphur Limited, with a reported capacity of 100 tons daily, is recovering it at Montreal 
East from the petroleum wastes of five refineries located there. The International Nickel 
Company of Canada Limited is recovering this element at the Port Colborne refinery 
during the electrolysis of nickel matte. Since April, International Nickel and Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company have operated a pilot plant near Copper Cliff, Ont., extracting 
elemental sulphur during the roasting of pyrrhotite concentrates. 


Canada’s emergence as one of the world’s leading nations in the production of ele- 
mental sulphur appears assured. As the plans of the industry are completed, production 
will be considerably above domestic requirement and the creation of an export market is 
vital. With production costs comparable to or less than those of the established foreign 
sources, the main problem is cost of transportation to the larger marketing areas. In 
world markets, Canadian sulphur will be competing with Frasch sulphur from the United 
States and Mexico and the new by-product source at Lacq in southern France. The 
latter source is expected to reach an annual productive capacity of 1,400,000 tons by 1962. 


Potash.—More than ten years of exploration and development in Western Canada 
were brought to a successful conclusion by Potash Company of America Limited when, 
late in 1958, it commenced production from Canada’s first potash mine, situated at 
Patience Lake, 14 miles east of Saskatoon. Lying beneath a large area of southern Saskat- 
chewan and southwestern Manitoba is believed to be the world’s largest high-grade deposit 
of potash. Reserves indicated by drilling have been over 25 p.c. K2O. The beds dip 
flatly to the southwest. The shallowest deposits found in place to date are at depths 
ranging from 2,800 feet near the Saskatchewan-Manitoba boundary east of Esterhazy 
to 3,335 feet near Saskatoon and 3,450 feet near Unity. Deposits of economic interest 
have been found only in Saskatchewan and in a small area in Manitoba along the 
Saskatchewan boundary. Potash minerals, mainly sylvite (KCl) and carnallite (KCI.- 
MgCl:.6H20), occur in three zones that are fairly distinct and continuous but vary in 
thickness and grade at different locations. 
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The importance of this source of one of the three major elements in fertilizers (nitrogen, 
potassium and phosphorus) is recognized in the large areas leased from the Saskatchewan 
Government and currently under exploration, and in the number of international companies 
participating. In addition to the Potash Company of America Limited which has com- 
pleted its installation, two other companies have shafts partly completed: International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited at Esterhazy, which mine is 
expected to be in production during 1961 with a capacity of 400,000 tons of potash salts 
annually; and Continental Potash Limited which plans to resume shaft-sinking eight miles 
west of Unity where potash occurs at a depth of 3,450 feet. At the end of 1959, 12 other 
companies representing Canadian, German, French and American interests were holding 
potash leases in Western Canada. Activity is centred mainly in a 25-mile belt extending 
southeast from Yorkton in Saskatchewan to the Manitoba boundary and in a central belt 
extending from west of Saskatoon to the Quill Lakes. 


Though world potash mining capacity exceeds present-day consumption, the use of 
fertilizers is growing rapidly in many areas to meet the rising demand for agricultural 
production. For this reason, the Saskatchewan deposits have received the serious attention 
of the international potash industry. 


Salt.—The salt industry in Canada has experienced a period of remarkable expansion. 
Production has almost doubled since 1957 and more than tripled in the past six years. 
In 1959, the fifth successive record year, output climbed to an estimated 3,233,512 tons 
valued at $17,462,050, increases over 1958 of 36 p.c. and 16 p.c., respectively. This 
growth reflects the expanding market for mined rock salt, increased exports particularly 
of brine, and the growth of the chemical industry. 


During 1959, two new rock salt mines came into production. At Goderich, Ont., 
Sifto Salt Limited, a subsidiary of Dominion Tar and Chemical Co. Ltd., began mining 
a 45-foot bed of excellent purity salt from a deposit lying beneath Lake Huron at a depth 
of 1,750 feet. Reserves are estimated at 900,000,000 tons. Salt mined at Goderich will be 
sold in the domestic and export markets for ice control and for industrial uses. In the 
Maritimes where there is a large market for coarse salt for fisheries, Malagash Salt Company 
Limited completed a new mine at Pugwash, N.S. A mine at Malagash, operated by the 
same company, was closed down as Pugwash came into operation. 


Salt is produced at ten other plants located in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


Asbestos.—Canada occupies the most prominent position in world asbestos, recov- 
ering one-half the total production. During 1959, Canadian asbestos mines increased 
their shipments by 13 p.c., marketing 1,042,000 tons of fibre with a value in excess of 
$106,000,000. 


Chrysotile, the most widely used variety of asbestos, occurs in several places in 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. The main centre of the industry 
is in the Eastern Townships region of Quebec where 12 mines account for 94 p.c. of the 
Canadian production. Elsewhere in Canada there are two mines, one in northern Ontario 
and one in northern British Columbia. 


During 1959, Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited increased the capacity of its 
mill in British Columbia by 50 p.c. to 1,500 tons daily. The deposit mined by Cassiar 
yields long and medium length of fibre characterized by a low iron content rendering it of 
particular interest to the electrical industry. Advocate Mines Limited continued explora- 
tion and development of a new deposit at Baie Verte on the Burlington Peninsula, New- 
foundland, and a new deposit of chrysotile was discovered 30 miles south of Deception 
Bay in Ungava. 


Construction Materials.—In 1959, as a result of the continued activity in building 
and road construction across the country, mineral raw materials were produced for con- 
struction needs at a record level, slightly above that of 1958. Producers’ shipments of 
cement, clay products, lime, sand, gravel and stone exceeded $314,000,000 in value. 
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The output of Canadian cement plants increased 2.3 p.c. in 1959 to 6,300,000 tons. 
For a number of years following World War II, considerable quantities of this commodity 
were imported into Canada; today, imports are insignificant and the industry is exporting 
about 5 p.c. of its production to the United States. A major development in 1959 was 
the construction of a large plant at Montreal by the firm Miron et Fréres Ltée. A 500- 
by-15 ft. rotary kiln, the largest in Canada, with a capacity of 4,000,000 bbl. of clinker 
annually, was installed. This new operation raised the number of cement plants in Canada 
to 19 and their combined capacity to more than 8,500,000 tons annually. Saskatchewan 
Cement Corporation Limited completed a $1,000,000 addition to its plant near Regina, 
and the capacity of the Edmonton plant of Inland Cement Company Limited was 
increased by 50 p.c. 


In recent years the consumption of ‘ready mixed’ concrete has grown remarkably 
and more than 25 p.c. of all the cement used in Canada is now marketed in this form. 


Crushed stone, sand and gravel used by the construction industry were produced in 
1959 to a value of more than $151,000,000, substantially the same as in 1958. This 
industry is being kept active by the accelerated road-building programs under way through- 
out the country. 


In the lightweight aggregate industry, two new plants came into production during 
1959. At St. Francois du Lac near Sorel, Que., Featherock Incorporated began operating, 
at mid-year, a two-kiln plant using local clay and producing a coated aggregate. Late 
in the year British Columbia Lightweight Aggregates Limited completed a one-kiln 
plant on Saturna Island east of Sidney, B.C. 


The clay products industry reported an 8-p.c. gain over 1958 with a value of production 
exceeding $45,000,000, a new record. To keep up with the demand for building-brick, 
a new tunnel kiln was installed at the Laprairie plant of Cooksville-Laprairie Brick 
Limited, and a new tunnel kiln plant was erected at Hamilton, Ont., by Diamond Clay 
Products Limited. New equipment was installed by Medicine Hat Brick and Tile Com- 
pany Limited for the manufacture of coloured, glazed-face brick. Production of this 
type of brick, the first in Western Canada for many years, reflects the use of more decor- 
ative types of brick and tile in keeping with modern trends in architectural design. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The petroleum and natural gas industry resumed its customary rate of growth in 
1959 after the setback in 1958, the first that had occurred in more than a decade. Pro- 
duction of crude oi] and natural gas reached record levels in 1959 and the production 
advances were reflected in increased pipeline deliveries and higher domestic sales. In 
1959 a total of 184,500,000 bbl. of crude oil valued at $427,000,000 and of 427,804,000,000 
cu. feet of natural gas valued at $40,000,000 were produced. Exploration as a whole 
continued to decline slightly as a result of the large proportion of shut-in production 
capacity awaiting greater market outlets. The total geophysical crew-months worked in 
1959 amounted to 825, down 22 p.c. from 1958 and 38 p.c. from 1957. Exploratory 
drilling activity was maintained and about 900 wells were completed. The most active 
exploratory areas were in the foothills region of Alberta and in northeastern British 
Columbia, where natural gas search was under way, and northwest of Edmonton in Alberta 
where oil discovery was the chief objective. Despite the over-all decline in exploratory 
activity, more emphasis than ever before was placed on exploration in areas where natural 
gas is more likely to be found. This was being done in anticipation of increased sales as 
markets in Eastern Canada and British Columbia expand and because of the prospect of 
increased exports to the United States. 


Reserves of petroleum and natural gas were raised substantially. At the end of 
1959 reserves of crude oil totalled 3,400,000,000 bbl. and proved recoverable reserves of 
natural gas amounted to 26,600,000,000,000 cu. feet. 
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Capital investment in the oil and natural gas industry during 1959 was close to 
$600,000,000 in all phases: exploration, development, production, transportation, refining 
and marketing. This brought the total amount invested in the Canadian industry since 
1946 to almost $5,000,000,000. 

The rate and scale of development of the petroleum and natural gas industry in 
Western Canada in recent years is indicated by the following production data. 


1.—Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production in Western Canada, 1954-59 
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Man. Sask. Alta. BC. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 

000 000 000 000 000,000 000,000 000,000 000,000 

bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. cu. it. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
TQ 4s Aes. iota s Suse: Sims 2,148 5, 423 87,714 — —_ ono 107,174 — 
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WO Sipe chars» oteKusiermtenete 4 6,090 36, 861 137,492 341 —_ 13,994 183,141 8,275 
AGHSIETT ER eee. SEES AE A ee 5, 829 44, 626 113,278 512 — 18, 820 239,050 63,638 
LOSQENE. Zev eater mie eaters oars 5,100 48, 500 128,700 824 — 34,000 309, 000 67,622 


The natural gas figures given in Table 1 do not include gas flared in the field, which 
in 1954 amounted to about 20 p.c. of gross gas production. The quantity of gas flared 
rose to 27 p.c. of production during 1956 and 1957 and declined in 1958 to 19 p.c. The 
rising demand for natural gas and the higher prices offered will permit the economic 
gathering of more and more gas that might otherwise be wasted. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia, exploration primarily directed towards 
natural gas has extended to the northern limits of the province. Discoveries in 1959 
east and north of Fort Nelson and subsequent tests indicate the presence of major gas 
resources. Exploratory work at the year-end had extended northward across the border 
into the Northwest Territories. Farther to the south, about 100 miles northwest of Fort 
St. John, development drilling in natural gas fields was continued at a rate comparable 
with 1958 to meet the immediate needs of Westcoast Transmission Company which trans- 
ports natural gas to the Pacific Coast. In all, 41 ‘wildcat’ wells were drilled in British 
Columbia, 17 of which discovered gas and one of which discovered oil. The success 
discovery ratio continued to be the highest of any province. At the end of 1959 there 
were seven oil fields in British Columbia compared with six in 1958. The market for 
crude in this region was still local in 1959; consequently, production came mainly from the 
Boundary Lake and Fort St. John fields which are close to the refineries of the Peace 
River region. 


Alberta.—Forty-two of the 350 exploratory wells drilled in Alberta in 1959 found 
oil and 45 found gas. The most concentrated exploratory drilling was in the Virginia 
Hills-Swan Hills-Judy Creek region, about 110 miles northwest of Edmonton. Following 
the initial discovery of crude oil at Virginia Hills in 1957, the Swan Hills field was found 
in 1958 about 25 miles to the northeast. In 1959 the Judy Creek field, about 14 miles 
south of Swan Hills, was discovered and, subsequently, about half-way between Judy 
Creek and Swan Hills, another discovery was made at Sarah Lake. Exploratory drilling 
has extended all of these areas. More recent discoveries give weight to a theory that the 
Swan Hills, Judy Creek and Sarah Lake fields may be part of a large single reservoir 
comparable in size to the huge Pembina field which has recoverable reserves of oil in the 
order of 1,000,000,000 bbl. 


Development drilling continued to constitute the major portion of the drilling within 
the province, accounting for about 78 p.c. of all wells drilled. The most actively developed 
field was the Pembina field where 25 p.c. of all development wells were drilled. Second, 
was the Swan Hills field which accounted for almost 7 p.c., followed by the Keystone, 
Lobstick and Kaybob oil fields. Of the gas fields, the Medicine Hat, Hussar and Cessford 
fields were being most rapidly developed. 
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Saskatchewan.—Exploratory work declined significantly in Saskatchewan from 
the peak levels reached in 1957. In addition to declines in the geophysical and geological 
phases, exploratory drilling slumped from the high of 355 wells in 1957 to 222 in 1958 
and 175 in 1959. The success ratio, which during the peak years in 1956 and 1957 was 
the highest in Canada, fell considerably. There were no significant new discoveries in 
1959. 


Development drilling in established fields in 1959 was at the same level as in 1958 
when 581 development wells were drilled. About 17 p.c. of all development drilling was 
done in the Steelman field followed by Weyburn, Alameda, Carnduff, Queensdale and 
Midale, all in the southeast corner of the province. 


Manitoba.—Exploratory drilling in Manitoba was largely unproductive in 1958 
and 1959. In each year, 16 wells were drilled but only one well, drilled in 1958, was 
successful. No new fields have been discovered since 1957 when the Kirkella field was 
found. Development drilling in 1959 was at about half the level of 1958, when 76 wells 
were drilled. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—One of the most significant oil strikes during 
1959 was that made in the Yukon Territory at the Chance Number 1 well. This well is 
395 miles northwest of the Norman Wells field, which is the only producing field in the 
Territories. The success in this virgin region has extended the boundaries of known oil 
resources in the Western Canada sedimentary basin to within 200 miles of the Arctic 
Coast. In all, five wells were drilled in the Territories in 1959 but four were dry holes. 


Land holdings in the Territories amounted to 98,000,000 acres. In addition, 
130,000,000 acres in the Arctic Islands were held by persons, pending revision of the 
Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations (see pp. 566-567). 


Eastern Canada.—In Eastern Canada, exploration for oil and gas continued at 
close to the same rate as in 1958 but only in Ontario was the work successful. Four wells 
drilled in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick during 1959 proved unproductive 
and the rig was moved to Cape Breton Island to test locations there. In Ontario the most 
noteworthy success was the offshore oil discovery near Colchester which was rated as 
one of the best discoveries ever made in this province. Natural gas discoveries in the 
Port Maitland area increased the provincial potential by about 5,000,000 cu. feet daily. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—No new refineries came on stream in 1959 
but two were under construction and scheduled to come into operation by mid-1960. 
These bring the total number of operating refineries in Canada to 44 and cause some change 
in refining capacity distribution by raising the Maritime’s portion to about 8 p.c. and 
Quebee’s to about 32 p.c. During 1959 plant expansion and modernization increased 
crude oil capacity to 857,000 bbl. daily. In terms of crude throughput capacity, the 
Canadian industry ranks third in the world after the United States and the United King- 
dom. The rate of growth of the refining industry is illustrated by the data in Table 2. 


2.—Petroleum Refining Throughput Capacity, by Region, 1940, 1950 and 1959 
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Region 1940 1950 1959P 
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per day Pp per day per day P. 
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The domestic market has always been the major outlet for Canadian crude oil, 
although the substantial markets in the United States in areas easily accessible to Canadian 
sources may assume a greater importance in the future. Refineries in Western Canada 
have, since 1955, used Canadian crude oil exclusively while plants in Ontario have been 
taking a greater share of their requirements from domestic sources. In 1959, Ontario 
met more than 97 p.c. of its demand from domestic sources. Ontario is now the major 
market for Western Canadian crude oil and in 1959 took almost 50 p.c. of the 150,000,000 
bbl. of Canadian crude oil delivered to refineries within Canada. British Columbia refin- 
eries received over 22,000,000 bbl. and those in the Prairies over 54,000,000 bbl. 


The progress made in the marketing of Canadian crude oil in Canada and the extent 
of the use of foreign crude oil are indicated in Table 3. 


3.—Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, by Region, 1940, 1950 and 1959 


1940 1950 1959 
Region — 

Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 

bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
per day per day per day per day per day per day 
Quebec and Maritimes.............. — 56,040 — 133,364 — 296, 608 
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British Columbia... stir otis essielers — 16,805 — 21,458 64, 085 — 
Canada: viet eRe: 225874 116,630 42,103 224, 085 413,977 303, 948 


Exports of crude oil, all to the United States, were slightly higher in 1959 than in 
1958 when 31,679,429 bbl. were exported. In 1959, pipeline deliveries to the United 
. States amounted to 33,800,000 bbl., 13,296,000 bbl. of which were consigned to refineries 
located in the Puget Sound area of Washington and 20,504,000 bbl. to plants in the Great 
Lakes region. 


Natural Gas Marketing.—Domestic markets as far east as Montreal were using 
Western Canada gas during 1959 and distribution companies were expanding their 
facilities to meet market requirements. By the end of 1959 approximately 100,000,000 
cu. feet of Western Canada natural gas were being used daily in Ontario. This domestic 
gas, which first entered Eastern Canada in 1958, supplanted the large imports of gas made 
at Niagara and Windsor in Ontario. 


Domestic sales of natural gas reached an estimated 280,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1959, 
equivalent to a 35-p.c. increase over 1958. Exports totalled 83,583,000,000 cu. feet. 
Domestic sales in 1959, by provinces on a percentage basis, were as follows: British 
Columbia 6.6 p.c., Alberta 48.9 p.c., Saskatchewan 10.8 p.c., Manitoba 2.9 p.c., Ontario 
28.9 p.c. and Quebec 1.9 p.c. 


The rapid build-up of reserves of natural gas in Alberta and British Columbia in 
recent years has attracted the attention of companies interested in supplying substantial 
markets in the United States. During 1959, the National Energy Board was set up by 
the Government of Canada with one of its prime responsibilities designated as the regula- 
tion of the movement of natural gas across interprovincial and international borders. 
The establishment and activities of the Board up to mid-1960 are outlined in Chapter XXI, 
Part IV, Section 2. 
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Subsection 4.—Coal 


The continuing conversion to oil and gas by the railways, various industries and 
commercial and household consumers, aided to some extent by the general recession in 
1958, resulted in further contraction of the Canadian coal industry. 


In 1958 the industry suffered its greatest loss in eight years; production dropped 
to 11,687,110 tons, 11.4 p.c. from 1957 and 38.9 p.c. from the record of 19,139,112 tons in 
1950. Production in 1958 was the lowest since 1912. Of the 1958 output, 66.3 p.c. was 
bituminous coal, 14.5 p.c. subbituminous and 19.3 p.c. lignite. Nova Scotia contributed 
about 45 p.c. of the total, Alberta 22 p.c., Saskatchewan 19 p.c., British Columbia and 
Yukon Territory over 7 p.c. and New Brunswick just under 7 p.c. Whereas Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory showed, collectively, 
a decrease of 14 p.c. compared with 1957, Alberta’s change, the greatest in volume, 
amounted to a decrease of 20.2 p.c., bituminous coal accounting for 68 p.c. of this decrease. 
For the country as a whole, the production of bituminous coal decreased by about 15 p.c. 
and of subbituminous coal by about 11 p.c. Saskatchewan’s output, consisting entirely 
of lignite, remained practically unchanged at 2,253,176 tons. 


The apparent total consumption of coal in Canada amounted to 25,208,878 tons in 
1958, a drop of 20 p.c. from 1957 and of 43.8 p.c. from 1950, the year of record production. 
Whereas in 1957 just over 60 p.c. of the coal consumed was imported, in 1958 the percentage 
was down to just over 56 p.c., of which about 89 p.c. was bituminous coal used in Central 
Canada. Some 4,000,000 tons, or almost 32 p.c. of the total bitumiuous coal imported, 
were used in the manufacture of metallurgical coke in Central Canada. Coal imports 
decreased by almost 26 p.c. from 1957, while the indigenous production decreased by 
about 11 p.c. Coal sales made by retail fuel dealers decreased 15 p.c. from 1957, railway 
coal decreased by over 58 p.c., and coal used for industrial purposes by 5.5 p.c. It may be 
noted that, as a result of dieselization, the annual consumption of coal used by railway 
locomotives decreased from 11,444,251 tons in 1949 to 1,393,823 in 1958. Whereas in 
the recent past the industrial coal market seemed to have levelled off, it now appears 
that this market is again yielding to liquid and gaseous fuels. 


The consumption of briquettes, of which about 62 p.c. are made from bituminous 
coal, decreased sharply from 467,825 tons in 1957 to 239,770 tons in 1958. About 46 p.c. 
of the amount marketed (54 p.c. of the Canadian output) was used by railways in Western 
Canada mainly as locomotive fuel. However, the railway market for this type of fuel 
dropped from 287,000 tons in 1957 to 110,607 tons in 1958 and household and commercial 
consumption decreased from 180,825 tons to 129,163 tons. 


Although the coal industry’s economic position continues to be weakened, neces- 
sitating the closing down of mines in both Eastern and Western Canada, efforts are being 
made to improve its competitive position in the market by reducing costs of production, 
improving quality, and tailoring the types and grades of coal to suit varied consumer 
requirements. Mechanization of underground mining is progressing, especially in eastern 
collieries where most of the coal is mined mechanically. The Dosco ripper-type con- 
tinuous mining machine is used in most of the mines of the Dominion Coal Company 
Limited on longwall faces. A newly developed machine equipped with a wedge and 
shearing bar is being used to increase the quantity of coarse coal. Dominion Coal also 
uses Joy ripper-type machines for development work, and a smaller company uses a 
similar type machine as well as two auger-type machines for room and pillar mining. 


Strip mining, practised in all provinces except Nova Scotia where conditions are not 
suitable for such mining, also aids in reducing costs. Over 36 p.c. of Canada’s 1958 output 
was produced by this method; the whole of Saskatchewan’s lignite output was strip mined, 
83.5 p.c. of New Brunswick’s, almost 50 p.c. of Alberta’s and 12.5 p.c. of British Columbia’s. 
On an average the output per man-day in strip mining increased from 14.3 tons in 1957 
to 15.3 tons in 1958, compared with a slight decrease from 2.89 tons to 2.87 for under- 
ground mining. The over-all output per man-day increased by over 2 p.c. 
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In an effort to produce better quality coals of greater versatility, the industry con- 
tinues to direct attention to the use of modern methods of cleaning, drying, dust- and 
freeze-proofing, and briquetting. Additional facilities for cleaning and drying various 
sizes of coal, including fines, have been installed at several collieries in both Hastern and 
Western Canada. 

Assistance is given to the coal industry by the Dominion Coal Board in the movement 
of coal to competitive markets (see p. 561). During 1958 coal moved under subvention 
was as follows: from Nova Scotia, 2,370,131 tons; from New Brunswick, 120,963 tons; 
from Saskatchewan, 297,892 tons; and from Alberta and British Columbia, 216,825 tons— 
39 p.c. of all the coal produced in Canada. The total was 6.7 p.c. lower than in 1957. 


Details on coal in the respective coal-producing provinces follow. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia produces high volatile and medium 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and some 
non-coking bituminous coal in the St. Rose, Inverness and Port Hood areas (west coast of 
Cape Breton Island). Production in 1958 was 7.3 p.c. lower than in 1957, amounting to 
5,269,879 tons valued at $9.554 per ton f.o.b. mines. Many of the operations have been 
mechanized to cut costs and new equipment has been developed to reduce the quantity 
of slack coal produced. During the year about 13 p.c. of the coal mined in the province 
was mechanically cleaned. 


New Brunswick’s coal output comes entirely from a single thin seam (with an average 
thickness of 18 in.) of high volatile bituminous coal in the Minto area. Output decreased 
from 976,597 tons in 1957 to 790,719 tons in 1958 valued at $8.374 per ton. The two 
cleaning plants established since 1955 allow for the beneficiation of over 34 p.c. of New 
Brunswick’s production. Both plants are equipped with modern mechanical and thermal 
drying machines permitting the production of uniform quality products. 


Much of the output of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is used locally for industrial 
steam-raising for power production and processing, for household and commercial heating, 
and for the manufacture of metallurgical coke. In 1958 approximately 41 p.c. of the 
output was shipped to Central Canada for industrial, commercial and railway use. Of 
this, more than 95 p.c. originated in Nova Scotia. 


Saskatchewan.—This province produces only lignite coal from the Bienfait and 
Roche Percee fields in the Souris area. Production amounted to 2,253,176 tons in 1958, 
approximately the same as in 1957, and was valued at $1.944 per ton at the mine. On 
the average, this is the cheapest coal per million B.t.u. at 12.64 cents, as against 32.62 
cents for all Canadian bituminous coals and 25.79 cents for all subbituminous coals. 
Slightly less than 52 p.c. of the 1958 output was shipped to Manitoba and about 10 p.c. 
to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household use. 

The output of briquettes, which are made from carbonized lignite and used entirely 
for household and commercial purposes, increased slightly in 1958 to 41,142 tons. 


Alberta.—Almost all types of coal are found in Alberta—semi-anthracite and low 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Cascade area, and medium to high volatile bitu- 
minous coking coals in the Crowsnest and Mountain Park areas. Owing to the shrinking 
market, mining has been terminated in the Mountain Park area and has been seriously 
curtailed in the Crowsnest area. These mines mainly produced industria] steam and 
railway coals, but also supplied some commercial and household markets. Lower rank 
bituminous non-coking coals are produced in the Lethbridge and Coalspur areas and in 
several other areas of the Outer Foothills belt. The coals in the Drumheller, Edmonton, 
Brooks, Camrose, Castor, Carbon, Sheerness, Taber, Pembina and Ardley areas are sub- 
bituminous and those in the Tofield, Redcliff and several other areas are on the border of 
subbituminous and lignite. All these lower rank coals are mainly household and com- 
mercial coals, but increasing amounts are being used industrially, especially for thermal 
power production. The strip-mined coals, valued f.o.b. mines at a weighted average of 
$2.921 per ton as against a weighted average value of $7.101 per ton for underground- 
mined coal, are mainly used for power production. 
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Production declined in the province from 3,156,546 tons in 1957 to 2,519,901 tons in 
1958. Since the discovery of the Leduc oil field in 1947 and the subsequent expansion of 
the natural gas industry, coal output has dropped by almost 71 p.c. About 67 p.c. of the 
1958 Alberta output was subbituminous. The production of bituminous coal decreased 
by 34.2 p.c. to 834,256 tons, whereas that of subbituminous decreased by only 10.8 p.c. 
The average value of bituminous coal f.o.b. mines was $6.326 per ton and subbituminous 
$4.467, both slightly lower than in 1957. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium volatile bituminous coals of the 
Crowsnest area, continued downward, dropping from 269,147 tons in 1957 to 128,592 tons 
in 1958. Of the total manufactured, about 38.5 p.c. was made in the Cascade area. 


Of the total production of all the coals mined in Alberta, about 9 p.c., consisting to 
a large extent (79 p.c.) of subbituminous coal, was shipped to Manitoba, 23.2 p.c. to 
Saskatchewan and 21.2 p.c. to British Columbia for both industrial steam-raising and 
household use. Only about 2.1 p.c. was shipped to Central Canada to be used mainly for 
commercial purposes. 


British Columbia.—Bituminous coking coal, ranging from high to low volatile, 
ig mined on Vancouver Island and in the East Kootenay (Crowsnest), Telkwa and Nicole 
(Merritt) areas. Small quantities of subbituminous coal are produced in the Princeton 
field. Mining on Vancouver Island was confined almost entirely to one mine in the Comox 
area. Production in British Columbia in 1958 amounted to 849,091 tons compared with 
1,113,699 tons in 1957. The 1958 total included 4,344 tons and the 1957 total 7,731 tons 
mined in the Yukon Territory. Of the total, about 80 p.c. was produced in the Crowsnest 
area. The average value of British Columbia bituminous coal was $6.160 per ton for the 
Crowsnest area and $8.846 per ton for Vancouver Island. Of the total production about 
17.5 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba and 7.6 p.c. to Ontario. 


Medium temperature oven (by-product) coke for industrial consumption in Western 
Canada and northwestern United States is manufactured in the Crowsnest area, somewhat 
under 200,000 tons being produced in 1957. The single briquetting plant in the province, 
which is located in the Crowsnest area, produced 34,396 tons (about 85 p.c. railway fuel) 
in 1958 as against over 84,000 tons in 1957. Approximately 8 p.c. of the provincial output 
of coal, which was coking coal from the Crowsnest area, was exported to southwestern 
United States for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


Section 2..—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 
Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.*—The federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has five branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Observatories, and Geographical Branch. The Department’s functions include the admin- 
istration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required for 
use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes many 
Canadian aids to navigation, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands and provides 
a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control by federal, 
provincial and private agencies. 

The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or basic 
control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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regular intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, 
longitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
accuracy. 


The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 
mineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the 
field surveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the 
Air Surveys Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 
Air Photographic Library indexes, preserves and distributes prints of all aerial photo- 
graphy done by or for the Federal Government. The Topographical Survey also admin- 
isters the Canadian Board on Geographical Names. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares aeronautical charts and electoral 
maps and prepares and distributes flight manuals. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current phenomena 
and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way. The resultant data are published in the form of official navigation charts, volumes 
of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level Bulletins. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, drafts and reproduces 
maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multicolour. The work includes the 
preparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographic 
maps and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


Geological Survey of Canada.*—The primary function of the Geological Survey is 
to obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search 
for and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basis 
for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally, including 
water supplies, for soil surveys, and for the solution of geological problems that frequently 
arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs 
with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, usually accom- 
panied by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers 
issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately of each 
area and summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series dealing 
in a comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Information circulars, 
issued in advance of the more detailed reports, contain data of immediate interest to 
prospectors. Coloured geological maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling 
a few hundred feet to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales 
being one inch to one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the 
geology are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search for 
metals or minerals is active. Metallogenic maps show the Canada-wide distribution of 
known occurrences of particular metals classified according to the type of deposit. 


The Regional Geology Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of 
the eastern and western segments of the Precambrian shield, and the Appalachian and 
Cordilleran regions. 


The Economic Geology Division investigates the geology of specific mineral] deposits, 
applies and develops geochemical techniques, and maps and studies unconsolidated 
deposits that mantle much of the country and, in several provinces, carries out surveys of 
groundwater resources. 


mio article covering the history and current activities of the Geological Survey of Canada appears at 
pp. 13-19. 
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The Fuels and Stratigraphic Geology Division includes stratigraphic palaeontology, 
the geology of fuels (oil, natural gas and coal), subsurface geology, and research on coal. 
Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation of both exposed 
and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and structure of these 
formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of prospective oil, 
gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 


The Petrological Sciences Division makes mineralogical, petrological, and isotopic 
studies of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral 
identifications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical and geo- 
chronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. Systematic 
mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared for use 
by prospectors and educational institutions. 


The Geophysics Division gathers, compiles and interprets geophysical data relating 
to the geology of Canada. Fundamental research is carried out in some phases of geo- 
physical work. 


Mines Branch.—Investigations undertaken in Branch laboratories cover a wide 
range of technical projects of importance to the advance of fundamental! research; to 
the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; and to the 
theory and practice of physical metallurgy. 


The Mineral Processing Division is concerned primarily with the development of 
economical methods of mineral dressing and with research toward the improvement of 
present processing techniques. It is equipped to conduct laboratory and pilot-plant 
studies involving a variety of procedures: crushing, grinding, gravity concentration, 
sink and float (heavy media) separation, magnetic and electrostatic concentration, amalga- 
mation, cyanidation, flotation and roasting. Tests are conducted on both metallic and 
non-metallic minerals. 


The Extraction Metallurgy Division seeks the development of better hydrometal- 
lurgical and pyrometallurgical processes for the treatment of ores and the solution to 
specific technical problems in this field. A substantial part of its efforts was recently 
devoted to ores of uranium, iron and other elements and to corrosion problems encountered 
in certain industrial and governmental projects. The Division accepts samples from 
operating mines or those under development. 


The Mineral Sciences Division applies the principles of chemistry and physics to 
fundamental and long-term problems in the field of mineral technology and related aspects 
of metallurgy. It deals with ores, mineral and metal products, inorganic crystalline 
materials and radioactive substances. Its work ranges from relatively simple routine 
determinations to complex research problems requiring the most recent techniques and 
equipment. 


The Fuels and Mining Practice Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada 
to determine the most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on 
coal is directed to investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to 
engineering studies on the most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with 
particular reference to thermally generated electric power. Such investigations include 
work on the evaluation of cleaning performance and the beneficiation of coal fines that 
are difficult to market, the uses of coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of 
stress phenomena in mining. Research in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in 
the refining of heavy crudes and high-sulphur bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation 
of oils and bituminous substances for classification and genetic purposes. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It also conducts fundamental 
research on the properties and behaviour of metals. The Division serves the Department 
of National Defence by extensive research and investigative work, concerned. broadly 
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with the development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metal- 
lurgical problems of that Department. It is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy field. 


Dominion Observatories.—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Ottawa and 
Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., Victoria, B.C., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, 
N.W.T. Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe 
Bay and Alberni, B.C., Banff, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Ottawa, Ont., Seven Falls and 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., Halifax, N.S. and Resolute, N.W.T. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is responsible for the time service of Canada 
which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio broadcast 
services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astronomical activities 
centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor observations, 
studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical studies of the 
atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, 
includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, 
as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The 
methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s crust in 
Canada and to assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity obser- 
vations are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special atten- 
tion being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 
interstellar space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 
A new radio telescope at Penticton, B.C., has given the Branch a valuable instrument for 
research in radio astronomy. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make 
available all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the coun- 
try’s economic, commercial and social welfare. The work is of two kinds—the compilation 
of geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. 
Land surface conditions, types of vegetation and the structure of towns and cities are 
typical subjects of investigation. 


Mineral Resources Division—The Division provides a mineral information service 
that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries and others 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources 
index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both active and 
potential. The Division makes economic studies of different phases of the mining industry. 
It administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request 
to aid in the administration of such matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, 
and prepares reports and briefs on general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected 
with the mineral industry. The Division is widely known for its publications among the 
most valuable of which are the annual reviews of production, marketing and other 
matters concerning 64 minerals. It issues more detailed economic studies of metals and 
fuels of current interest and prepares annual lists of metallurgical works, metal and 
industrial mineral mines, milling plants, coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also pub- 
lished are special monographs on mining laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest 
to the mineral industry. 


Oceanography.—The decision of the Federal Government to expand oceanography 
in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys has led to the institution of a long- 
range program of research to fill the great need for oceanographic data on the country’s 
coastal waters for defence and resource development purposes. 
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The program comprises: (1) The establishment on the East Coast, in the Bedford 
Basin near Halifax, of the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. This is a $3,000,000 
project which should be completed by 1964. When in operation, it will have a staff of 
some 300 scientific personnel and supporting staff. The Institute will have the facilities 
for study in all phases of oceanography and an operating fleet of 10 oceanographic vessels. 
A multi-million dollar shipbuilding program is planned to provide the fleet; the first 
vessel, the $7,000,000 CGS Hudson, is expected to be commissioned in 1961. (2) The 
Polar Continental Shelf Project, in which the Department will send each year a scientific 
expedition into the Arctic wastes north of the Canadian Archipelago to carry out a broad 
program of research on its Continental Shelf in the Arctic Ocean. The initial expedition 
in 1959 was reconnaissance in nature. Starting in 1960, the research teams manning the 
expeditions will begin intensive research on the Shelf; study and map the topography of 
the ocean floor; measure the movements, temperature and chemical properties of the water 
at various depths; study the geology of the Shelf’s floor and compare it with that of the 
adjoining land, and study the structures underlying the floor. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of advising upon and administering transportation sub- 
ventions. 


Ancillary to these principal duties, the Board is empowered to undertake research 
and investigations with respect to:— 
(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 
(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 
(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 
(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or used 
by persons dealing in coal; 
(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 
(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 
In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


Assistance by transportation subventions, which have been maintained in varying 
degrees during the past 30 years, was designed to further the movement of Canadian 
coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid down costs of Canadian coals with imported 
coals. As these costs and the conditions of the coal industry are subject to variation, the 
Board must review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the 
assistance is required. ‘The subventions in respect of the various Canadian coals are 
authorized by Orders in Council and are paid from moneys voted by Parliament for the 
purpose from year to year. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, a total of 2,729,552 
tons was shipped under subvention and $9,186,021 was paid in assistance. 


Coal subventions of a new type, based on the B.t.u. content of coal used in thermal 
electric power production, were authorized in January 1958 by the Atlantic Provinces 
Power Development Act (SC 1958, c. 25). The Dominion Coal Board was designated 
as the Federal Government’s administrative agency for subvention matters in agreements 
made with the provinces under this Act. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board receives applica- 
tions and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 178, 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36, and SC 1959, c. 39). The Board also administers payments 
under the Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which provides a subsidy on 


* Prepared under the direction of W. E. Uren, O.B.E., Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1959, payments under this Act totalling $266,647 were made on 538,680 
tons of coal. 


The Dominion Coal Board has maintained a continuous review of Canada’s fuel 
requirements. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for 
Canadian coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the 
competing sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


The Board, since its inception, has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
of various government departments and other bodies relating to coal. On the matter 
of technical research as related to marketing and distributing coal, the Board has main- 
tained close liaison with the Fuels and Mining Practice Division of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. Dominion-provincial conferences on coal research have 
been held annually since 1949 for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. 


Government purchases of fuel which constitute an important outlet for coal have 
claimed a part of the Board’s time. The Interdepartmental Committee on Fuel, set 
up in the past to co-ordinate and advise on the purchase and supply of fuel to the Armed 
Services, has remained active. The Dominion Fuel Committee, which was organized in 
1956 along similar lines as an advisory body to other government departments, has 
demonstrated its value. 


In a wider sphere, the Chairman of the Board has met annually with the Coa! Policy 
Committee of the Provincial Ministers of Mines and the Board has given consideration 
to recommendations made by the latter body relating to coal. The Board has also kept 
contact with trade and other associations concerned with the various phases of the 
Canadian coal industry in order to foster better mutual understanding of government 
and private endeavour. It has generally constituted a central agency through which 
representations may be made to the Government. 


Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946), the 
Board has continued to work for a reduction of customs duties and sales tax on coal mining 
machinery. It has also maintained its efforts to create a uniform system of coal mine 
cost accounting which would provide an accurate presentation of the cost of production. 


The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman who 
is its Chief Executive Officer and has the status of a deputy minister. The Board is 
responsible to, and subject to the direction of, the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
supplies certain geological maps of specific areas to interested parties. It identifies speci- 
mens sent in from Newfoundland and Labrador and assays by chemical means those 
that appear to have some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area warrant 
further investigation, a geologist from the Department of Mines and Resources is available 
to visit the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits are issued by the 
Department and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss of revenue incurred on account of capital 
investments made for that purpose. Mining machinery and equipment that may be 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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used in searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through 
the government. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining 
Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—There are five divisions under the Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of 
Crown mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining 
claims, issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed 
and index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering 
Division administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. 
Regular inspections of all mines are performed. Laboratory facilities are maintained. It 
is the responsibility of this Division to approve equipment used in mines. The Geological 
Division carries on general and detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and 
reports are prepared for distribution. Mineral and rock specimens are examined for 
prospectors. Preliminary examinations of mineral prospects are performed where requested 
and circumstances warrant. The Mine Assessment Division is responsible for collection 
of mining tax and royalties and preparation of statistics concerning mineral production. 
The Bathurst Division serves as recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In 
addition, claim maps as well as topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are 
available for perusal and distribution. The staff is prepared to provide information 
concerning the Mining Act and the use of various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (RSQ 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec Department 
of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining development. Such 
work is done by contract under the supervision of departmental engineers. The Act gives 
the Department considerable latitude in this respect. Certain major roads have been 
built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on the other hand, if a particular 
property requires a branch road from an established highway the owner may be required 
to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settle- 
ments in the vicinity of operating mines the Department regulates the use of land and 
permits the establishment of well organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is administered by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assay, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free of charge but quantitative 
analyses are charged for, according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free 
coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. 


The province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories to assist 
mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of extracting, trans- 
forming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work is divided 
between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, and the other 
doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or prop- 
erties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. The published reports 
on these investigations are distributed free upon request. During the field season about 
35 parties are maintained in different sections of the province. Offices, in charge of resident 
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geologists, are maintained in mining districts to collect, preserve and compile geological 
information disclosed by mining explorations and individual sheets of the compilations 
are made available to the public. 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties are concerned almost exclusively 
with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are 
operated and a mine rescue training program is conducted throughout the province. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses are organized each year 
at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships are granted each year to 
deserving undergraduate and postgraduate students in mining, geology and metallurgy, 
thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 
Lectures are given to prospectors at different localities throughout the province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province, as briefly outlined below. 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording 
of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title to mining lands. 
As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. As new 
surveys are made or later data become available, maps are revised in keeping with such 
information. District Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout 
the province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigation 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geological 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active areas 
of the province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the public 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within their 
respective districts. One geologist specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the 
staff to examine deposits of this type, to investigate methods of treatment and recovery 
of such minerals and to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such 
products. Collection and dissemination of information on groundwater resources is also 
a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter months, courses of instruction for 
prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office located in the East Block of the 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal and rock 
constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free of charge to 
holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment work on mining 
claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, in addition to per- 
forming fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist 
the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. A Cable Testing 
Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the mines are periodically tested, is 
operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. District 
offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the province. 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervision 
of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions —The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the province at such exhibitions as the Canadian National at Toronto and at other 
centres from time to time. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed 
through the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 
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Library.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library stocks mainly publications and maps issued by 
the federal and provincial governments of Canada as well as numerous periodicals and 
bulletins from the United States. 


Mining and Access Roads.—In 1951 the Department of Mines undertook a program 
of road construction in the mineralized areas of the province, to open them for prospecting 
and development and to facilitate the actual operation of mining enterprises. When the 
importance of this program in its relation to the whole development of northern Ontario 
became apparent, the Government decided that its scope should be widened and, with 
that end in view, an interdepartmental committee was set up early in 1955 to decide 
on matters of policy and to determine the locations and priorities of the proposed roads. 
The Minister of Mines sits on this committee with the Ministers of Lands and Forests, 
of Treasury, and of Highways. 


The Department of Highways supervises the construction of all access roads. Certain 
roads may be subsidized while others may be financed solely by Department of Mines 
funds. The sum of $1,500,000 a year has been made available for these projects. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, 
by the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the 
granting and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
districts. 


Saskatchewan.— Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Mines Branch, Department of Mineral Resources, with its head office at Regina. 
This Branch is headed by a Director and comprises three divisions. 


The Geology Division is directed by the Chief Geologist, and maintains resident 
geologists in or near the principal mining areas. The Division conducts a prospectors’ 
school which gives basic training in geology, mineralogy, prospecting and exploration 
techniques and administers the Prospectors’ Assistance Plan which assists by lending 
equipment, paying certain transportation costs, paying for a grub-stake, and by providing 
technical advice. During the summer months, geological crews survey and map areas 
and prepare reports which are made available to the public. In 1957 and 1958 magneto- 
meter and electro-magnetic surveys were conducted on approximately 3,000 sq. miles 
of the Precambrian area. 


The Engineering Division administers the Mines Regulation Act, the purpose of 
which is to ensure safe working conditions in mines. Inspections of mines are carried 
out by division officers, a Chief Engineer of Mines stationed at Regina, and an Inspector 
of Mines stationed at Uranium City. Safety education is also part of the Division’s 
work, taking the form of first aid instruction, mine rescue training, and analysis of 
accidents. 

The Mining Lands Division is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals 
with the exception of petroleum and natural gas, and maintains records respecting areas 
let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, having the responsibility of assisting 
the public in determining the lands available and accepting applications, are located at 
Regina, Prince Albert, La Ronge, Uranium City and Flin Flon. 
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Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the upgrading and the cleaning of 
coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains 
a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil 
and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special 
deductions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the 
parallel provisions in the federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides the 
following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for prospectors registered 
with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by departmental engineers 
and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $500, for prospectors; assistance 
in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure safe 
operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Resulations.*—The Federal Government administers 
mining laws in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, as well as those within Indian 
reserves. 


Mining Acts and Regulations applicable to the Territories are administered by the 
Resources Division of the Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. Minerals underlying federal land under grant are reserved 
to the Crown and mining rights may be acquired by staking mineral claims under the 
appropriate Act or Regulations. Twenty-one-year leases of claims may be issued and these 
leases are renewable. 

The disposal of minerals underlying an Indian reserve is subject to the consent of the 
Indians occupying the reserve and to treaties relating thereto. 

Early in 1960, changes in oil and gas regulations opened new areas to development and 
guaranteed to Canadians an opportunity to benefit financially in such development. In 
the past, the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations applied only to the Northwest Territories 


*The Acts and Regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are summarized in Report No. 
854, entitled Digest of the Mining Laws of Canada, issued by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa. Copies of individual Acts and Regulations may be obtained from the Resources Division, 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. Also of 
interest in connection with mining regulations is a publication entitled Summary Review of Federal Tazation and 
Certain Other Federal Legislation Affecting Mining, Oil and Natural Gas Enterprises in Canada, obtainable from the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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and Yukon Territory; the revised legislation includes provision for the exploration and 
development of lands underlying the territorial waters of Canada wherever these are 
within federal jurisdiction. 


The regulations remain largely the same in detail but two important new clauses 
concerning Canadian participation in financing and ownership are added at. the lease 
stage: (1) no lease will be granted to an individual unless the Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources is satisfied that the lessee is a Canadian citizen and will be the 
beneficial owner of the interest that will be granted; and (2) as far as companies are con- 
cerned, the regulations require that oil companies, to obtain a lease, must be incorporated 
in Canada and must make their shares available to Canadians by listing on recognized 
Canadian stock exchanges or show that Canadian citizens are the beneficial owners of 
at least half the issued equity stock. 


The extra time and cost involved in Arctic exploration and development are recognized 
by other new provisions that apply to the Far North, including the extension of the life 
of exploration permits from nine to twelve years and the doubling in size of permit areas. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia all minerals belong to 
the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting land from 
the Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. In Newfoundland mineral and 
quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included 
certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be separately obtained by lease 
or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and regulations. 
Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and 
bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Provincial mining regula- 
tions under these divisions are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Placer.—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held, 
and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta a prospector’s or miner’s licence, 
valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral] deposits, the licence being 
general in some areas but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of 
recording fees made except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 
value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There 
is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may 
represent two-fifths, must be performed and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In 
Quebec a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the excess may 
be carried forward for renewals of licence; before mining can be commenced a mining 
concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an engineer’s report 
indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most frequently is a per- 
centage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In the Province of Newfoundland 
the provincial mining tax has been modified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949 to 
conform with the provincial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty now exists. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. Royalties are sometimes provided for. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required. However, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs 
are applicable in part on the first year’s rental. In other provinces, the discovery of oil 
or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to 
carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 
lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 
special licence. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production compared with other primary industries in 
Canada is indicated in Chapter XVI and its part in the foreign trade of Canada is dealt 
with in Chapter XXI. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1945 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 1. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 


The increase in the value of mineral production since the end of World War II has 
been phenomenal, having more than tripled since 1947. Production per head of the 
population advanced from $51.38 in that year to $137.01 in 1959. Although part of this 
increase was accounted for by advanced prices, the index of the volume of output from 
Canadian mines recorded an advance from 78.5 (1949 = 100) to 251.6 in the same comparison. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1959 
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Current Production.—A general review of mineral production during 1958 and 
1959 is given at pp. 537-557. As stated there, the value of mineral commodities produced 
reached a new high in 1959 when it amounted to almost $2,390,000,000. This was an 
increase of 13.7 p.c. over the value of $2,101,000,000 in 1958 and of 9.1 p.c. over the 
previous peak of $2,190,000,000 attained in 1957. The greatest gains over 1958 were: 
nickel, $63,000,000; iron ore, $60,000,000; copper, $59,000,000; uranium, $45,000,000; 
petroleum, $28,000,000; and asbestos, $14,000,000. 


The value of all metals produced amounted to $1,359,000,000 compared with 
$1,130,000,000 in 1958. Uranium retained first place among them with a value of over 
$324,000,000 and nickel second place with a value of $257,000,000. An increase in both 
tonnage and price brought the value of copper up to $233,000,000. Iron ore shipments, 
amounting to 24,500,000 tons valued at $186,000,000, attained a new high. Less gold 
was produced and the price was lower but silver gained slightly in both quantity and 
value. Lead and zine producers reduced their shipments to an over-supplied market, 
although the value of zinc increased by 4.4 p.c. 


The non-metallic group of minerals also increased in value—from $150,000,000 
in 1958 to $176,000,000 in 1959. The major contributions to the advance were made by 
asbestos, the quantity of which exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the first time and the value 
of which reached $106,600,000. Crude gypsum output in the Maritime Provinces increased 
substantially, the value showing a 71.3-p.c. increase. Output of salt, augmented by the 
production of two new mines, increased 36.1 p.c. in volume to exceed 3,200,000 tons and 
16.5 p.c. in value to $17,462,000. 


The value of mineral fuels produced was $540,100,000, an increase of about $30,000,000 
over 1958. Crude petroleum amounted to nearly 185,000,000 bbl. and there were 
428,000,000,000 cu. feet of natural gas utilized. Coal shipments, on the other hand, 
declined by over 1,000,000 tons. 


Structural materials were produced at about the same level as in recent preceding 
years. An upward trend was noticeable in clay products, sand and gravel but stone output 
moved downward. 


2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1957-59 
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Magnesium........... < 16,770,371 5, 254, 896 13,591, 705 4,064, 825 11,633,213 3,489, 964 
Molybdenum......... 4 783,739 1,166,557 888, 264 1,152, 838 850,000 1,105,000 
ace) Sha a ees ‘ See bie oe 375,916,551 | 258,977,309 | 279,117,422 | 194,142,019 | 370,246, 434 257,173,340 
Palladium, iridium, 

CLG Sees g a th ecw 3 oz. t. 216, 582 7,896,209 154, 366 4,840,072 170, 160 5, 662, 499 
IATINGM oc. eee secs ay 199,565 17,835, 124 146, 092 9,481,371 149,510 10,951, 608 
Selenium .)\.: J2.3 6. se lb 321,392 3,535,312 306, 990 2,302,426 564, 415 3, 849, 905 
MUIVEr ses biscest + tke oz. t. 28, 823,298 25,182,915 31,163,470 27,053,007 32,329, 137 28,381,750 
Pelliurium..).2:44.... 1 31,524 55, 167 38, 250 65,025 96,954 208, 401 
‘HOMO. o. fs 5 64 oe « =— _ —_— _ 54,037 116,141 

ve ae Oe ea Ses He 709, 102 580, 342 795, 496 625, 260 896,000 931,840 
Titanium ore......... ton 10,770 97,075 _— _— 24,000 126,000 
Tungsten (WOs)....... lb. 1,921,483 5,279,275 690,976 1,898, 455 — — 
Uranium (U3QOs)...... ge 13,271,414 | 136,304, 364 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 30, 993, 754 324, 549, 609 
LS IE RRS RE ae - 827,481,656 | 100,042,533 | 850,197,572 92,501,496 | 788,916,041 96, 563, 324 
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2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1957-59—concluded 


1957 1958 1959P 
Mineral wn | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 

Non-metallics............... oes 169,061,110 ey 150,354, 802 fe 176,229, 668 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. 3,697,317 137,112 2,323,320 94,542 1, 887,886 90.783 
Asbestos Pie). Ae ton 1,046,086 | 104,489,431 925,331 92,276,748 1,042,253 | 106,591,686 
IBEribe ai eh ee eer s 228,048 2,992,913 195,719 2,196,384 255,023 2,514,338 

Diatomiterta- mock ic Ge 120 2,400 27 540 _ — 
Feldsparie streets: o 20, 450 393, 284 20,387 359, 966 17,762 286, 362 
MUORs par wate eee < 66, 245 1,756, 841 set 1,542,589 t& 2,084,387 
GY DSUM era etic in 4,577,492 7,745,105 3, 964, 129 5,189,159 5,941,323 8,889,748 
FronvOxide. . eaniee. cee es 7,518 187,211 1,632 113,390 1,220 108,765 
Withiaeteasctes tat. Ib. 5,140, 257 2,827,143 3, 853, 322 2,047,880 2,497,613 1,537,000 

Magnesitic dolomite 

and! brucite;siiee eres a ese 3, 046, 298 abe 2,529,161 32 2,994,331 
(Mica ee ee ne lb. 1,282,416 111,583 1,504, 933 89,651 738,271 52,778 
Mineral water........ gal. 348,710 185, 167 316, 727 172,568 317, 400 172,000 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 200,016 2,754,060 201,306 2,613, 446 230,712 2,908,593 
Peat ml OSS ere eS 137,747 4,734, 504 149,013 4,778,860 181,120 6, 128,254 


Potasht( KeO)v . ate ee. t — — — ae 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite.... ton 1,166,416 4,808, 228 1,191,731 4,248, 668 1,051,873 3,213,814 


Oaartzn, <4. bt cee te se 2,139,246 3, 185, 186 1,453, 656 2,538, 150 1,934,513 2,994, 867 
Salttat Pease are 3. s¢ 1,771,559 13,989, 703 2,375, 192 14,989, 542 3,233,512 17, 462,050 
Silicappricke nem: + M 4,308 655, 903 2,815 472,346 1,904 345, 871 
Soapstone, tale and 
pyrophyllite........ ton 34, 725 427,673 35, 405 429, 136 38, 884 481 , 286 
Sodium sulphate...... cs 157,800 2,568,728 173, 217 2,862,915 171,000 2,775,758 
Sulphurinsmelter gas. “ 235, 123 2,322,067 241,055 2,361, 252 278, 204 2,718,290 
Sulphur, elemental.... “ oe Eas 94,377 1,872, 832 142,970 2,675,387 
Titanium dioxide, ete. “ 186, 422 9,740,570 ae 6,575,077 Bes 8,363,320 
OUT) CR ae. ne a se 564,776, 791 oe 510,768,681 ae 540,105,980 
Coal... eee sere. ae ton 13,189,155 | 90,220,670 | 11,687,110 | 79,963,327 | 10,597,255 73,056, 903 
Natural gas........ Meu. ft. | 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 | 337,803,726 | 32,057,536 | 427,804,000 40,098, 850 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 181,848,004 | 453,593,620 | 165,496,196 | 398,747,818 | 184,593,000 | 426,950,227 
Structural Materials........ eas 296, 905,265 es 309,455, 160 aes 314,315, 607 
Clay products (brick, 
tile ;eto3))2 ad ees core wae 35, 922,158 oe 41,709,903 ses 45,185, 849 
Cement sane ancter ton 6,049,098 | 938,167,477 6,153,421 | 96,414,142 6, 296,010 97,889, 446 
Time seas... eae yee ss 1,378,617 | 16,678,614 1,596,422 | 19,465,823 1, 668, 230 19,707,437 
Sand and gravel...... és 159.829,512 | 91,939,354 | 160,210,945 | 96,282,363 | 177,765,382 | 100,366.015 
StONe. cs: cee 4 40,282,081 | 59,197,662 | 38,156,647 | 55,582,929 | 37,474,029 51,166, 860 
Grand Totals............ Be 2,190,322,392 ase 2,100,739,038 ee 2,389,683,279 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1950-59, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 3. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 
of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1950-59 


Mineral 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959P 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
Metallics! 34.07 set anne otoconia 59.0 | 59.9 | 56.7 | 538.1 | 53.7 | 56.1) 54.9] 52.9] 53.8] 56.9 
Coppers: .5).G8%.00 t..a 68 eee 11.8 11.9 11.4 Tess 11.8 13.4 14,1 9.4 8.3 9.8 
Ola ag) os ER GRE ee FOP ee: 16.2 13.0 11.9 10.4 10.0 8.7 7.3 6.8 7.4 6.2 
Trontore::. b 2b bee... ot eek ee 3.8 4.2 4.6 6.2 6.2 6.2 7.6 ans: 6.0 7.8 
Dead at... i 1.561 Gee Se... ake 4.6 4.7 4.3 arf 3.9 S44 2.8 Paes: 2.0 1.6 
INigkel:.. 2,448 .Gh 2.5.4 dite 10.7 1221 VISSE| eel 2. OF) tae 12.0 10.8} 11.8 9.2 10.8 
Platinum MIGtaIShe. A) tke cnt. oem: 1b Si 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.4 133 ot 1.2 0.7 0.7 
Bibver s.)24-Gee Giese. «Sete 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.8 137 1.4 2 Jel) tee 1.2 
MIWRDIUM. 57 -CeO bes ce sh Fes oe eens —_— — — — 1.8 1.4 202 6.2 13.3 13.6 
JEN AE ROE Eee be: SE. 9.4 | 10.9 10.1 752 6.1 6.6 6.1 4.6 4.4 4.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1950-59—concluded 


Mineral 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959P 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 

Non-metallics!.................05. 9.0 9.3 9.7 9.4 8.8 8.1 8.3 7ed V2 74 
PRGISES EOS arom reich « git tata autis suede. 6.3 6.5 6.9 6.4 5.8 5.4 Oe 4,8 4.4 4.5 
Gy pata ser nd. ae ahiekls.. cel ois wiciate 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 
OMAGEZE an Satis Aer}: ase sles are: 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 Ont Onl 0.1 0.1 0.1 
BiG. cotta eo es ecine safes Fe as 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 One 0.6 0.7 0.7 
Tiley gee) | Ole eed kre ee Ae ORG AR 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 023 0.3 0.4 et 0.2 0.2 
MOMEGISH? 01: ROLE Ges a al: 19.2 | 18.7 | 20.4] 23.5 | 23.7 | 23.1 | 24.9] 25.8 | 24.3] 22.6 
aL ee ee ate shat” 6 > oko as 1055 8.7 8.6 Heth 6.5 Dud 4.6 4.1 3.8 3.1 
INGbtiral PAS e cece «wicks saciece os oft 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.5 jeri 
IPetrolewmiten 2h COG ETLSiS. Ae 8.1 OrAroAlsa 1520 tiaGed el) obs O8e19. 45) 420577| BAGO) E1728 
Structural Materials.............. 12.7 | 12.1 | 13.1 | 14.0] 13.8 | 12.7] 11.9] 13.6) 14.7) 13.1 
Oa Yy_DLOGUCES. s Fore micrsvuyais so stoi aol 1.9 1.9 2.2 2.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.9 
(CROuTIe aaa is aaa ater Serr 3.4 3.2 sy 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.6 4,1 
imier ee .. Othe. obit. i figuee ae 1.2 1.1 pe AT 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.8 
Samchsnmcdieravelinn acc k oa. aqapoyele.o 3.5 3.6 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.5 4,2 4.6 4,2 
PSD oie crates tae thecciere wirece ates c.a.fit-s 25 2.3 2.4 Ze 2.6 2.4 2.1 Ded 2.6 2.1 
Grand Totals............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


On the basis of 1949 production levels equalling 100, the total volume of mineral 
output* had increased by 1959 to 251.6, reflecting substantial advances in the output of 
natural gas, crude petroleum, iron ore and uranium, with lesser advances in copper, nickel, 
gold and asbestos. Coal was the only major mineral to register an over-all decline since 
1949. 


4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1950-59 
(1949 =100) 
Norz.—The index of the volume of mineral output has been revised since the publication of the 1959 Canada 


Year Book and placed on the basis of 1949=100. Figures comparable to those given in this table for 1935-49 may 
be obtained from the publication mentioned in the footnote to this page. 


ee ee ee ey 
ee SOOeeeooeoeoeo®oqoqoooooeaeeeeeonoeeeoqo®=<=~=~=S$™($—a—w«ooos>«<«_—w>nsw_s 


Mineral 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 } 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

Metallics. .........0..sesseeececoes 103.5 | 107.9 | 110.3 | 115.7 | 129.0 | 142.7 | 151.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 201.3 
Coppers... <4 ajaarets nw |e 's « a1 aera» vin 100.4 | 102.5 | 98.0] 96.1 | 114.8 | 123.7 | 135.2 | 187.1 | 131.8 | 151.6 
PAIS. <1 5 Semin wien op pine «8 cmon os 107.7 | 106.6 | 108.5 | 98.5 | 105.8 | 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.7 | 109.7 | 108.4 
UNDCKOIE 05-2 ctotees hss ssnfe.@ * sie «rajoye of 96.2 | 107.1 | 109.2 | 111.7 | 125.3 | 185.9 | 139.0 | 146.8 | 110.2 | 144.8 
TTORORG ia bo ses views ciminp © > cuernr a0 96.0 | 115.9 | 126.5 | 170.6 | 185.4 | 316.5 | 418.6 | 462.6 | 322.3 | 448.9 
Non-metallics.................66-- 139.1 | 156.3 | 155.5 | 152.9 | 161.4 | 180.2 | 187.6 | 179.0 | 163.3 | 194.1 
PABIDESUOR . oc g- alse lets aletsie cle dalaiaice 151.8 | 170.7 | 171.5 | 162.3 | 167.8 | 191.9 | 188.4 | 184.3 | 168.7 | 196.9 
ML OUS po scict sig, «cid wie tores vm cay: 066 8 0 0-2, a aotors ays 112.1 | 143.5 | 163.9 | 192.7 | 215.6 | 273.2 | 344.7 | 358.2 | 330.7 | 364.3 
MORES eters css «faae oo faye eigiet.e © waters sin 98.5] 95.6} 90.5| 81.5 | 75.2] 74.1] 76.6] 65.4] 56.7] 51.9 
INGEUGAL BASE Pepto aw «Gir in «+s ctuloty a> 107.3 | 120.5 | 128.9 | 147.8 | 169.6 | 204.5 | 235.0 | 295.1 | 433.7 | 538.0 
IPGCLGICUBI et css s 2.2 piel nicieipincenisie:s 135.5 | 226.9 | 291.8 | 385.5 | 457.8 | 616.8 | 812.7 | 859.5 | 782.6 | 873.3 
Total Mining.............. 109.5 | 123.4 | 131.0 | 142.1 | 158.7 | 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 226.8 | 251.6 


1 Based on commodity data. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


The increase in mineral production was general across the country except in Nova 
Scotia and the Northwest Territories. Lower output of coal brought the Nova Scotia 
total down and declines in uranium and oil affected the value of output in the Northwest 
Territories. 


* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see DBS 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). 
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Ontario again led the provinces in mineral output, producing 40.3 p.c. of the total in 
1959 and increasing its contribution from 37.6 p.c. in 1958 and 34.2 p.c. in 1957. The 
value rate of increase within the province was 22.9 p.c. in 1959 compared with 5.4 p.c. in 
1958 and 16.8 p.c. in 1957. The greatest gains in value were made by copper, which rose 
by 54.5 p.c., nickel which increased by 35.7 p.c., iron ore by 31.6 p.c. and uranium by 
25.1 p.c. Quebec remained in second place, advancing its contribution to 18.1 p.c. of the 
total Canadian output from 17.5 p.c. in 1958 mainly as a result of higher production of 
iron ore and copper. Alberta followed in third place with 15.8 p.c. of the total, a slightly 
lower proportion than its 16.0 p.c. in 1958. The increase in value of output in the province 
amounted to 9.3 p.c., mainly contributed by the fuels. Saskatchewan continued in fourth 
place, although its contribution declined from 10.1 p.c. of the total in 1958 to 8.9 p.c. in 
1959. ‘The value of uranium output dropped somewhat in this province but the decrease 
was more than compensated for by increases in oil, gas and coal as well as by the addition 
of the first production of potash. Value of production for the province was therefore 
1.8 p.c. higher than in 1958. British Columbia’s share of the total at 6.6 p.c. was also 
lower in 1959, its output increasing only 4.1 p.c._ Moderately higher values of most minerals 
were offset by decreases in gold, lead, nickel, tungsten and coal. 


Newfoundland’s contribution to the total Canadian output remained at 3.0 p.c. 
in 1959, although the province recorded a 11.1-p.c. gain contributed mainly by iron ore, 
copper and structural materials. Value of mineral output in Manitoba moved only 
moderately upward—by 1.4 p.c. In that province increases in zinc and copper were 
offset to some extent by a decrease in gold. In New Brunswick value of output increased 
by 13.0 p.c.; metal production ceased entirely but the value of coal and structural materials 
advanced considerably. As stated above, Nova Scotia and the Northwest Territories 
showed the only over-all decreases in value of mineral output in 1959 as compared with 
1958. In the latest year, Nova Scotia contributed 2.5 p.c. of the Canadian total and the 
Northwest Territories 1.5 p.c. 


5.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1950-59 


, Nowssr Bienes from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
933 edition. 


Year t ste Was d sere Ban. jek Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
pit Uae ae era i aoe 25, 824, 047 59, 482,173 12,756,975 220,176,517 366, 801,525 32,691,173 
Lois t. 4. SA. o ee ce 82,410, 443 59, 727,256 9,564,617 255,530,071 444, 667, 203 30,045, 992 
1952.25 Sahar see eet Be S2hbL2olle 64, 552,383 11,298, 960 270, 483,962 444, 669, 412 25,105,045 
LOSS:e.f. So S438 hy. oe chs 33, 780, 622 67,364, 408 11, 663,618 251,881,781 465, 877,093 25, 264, 112 
LOD REE OS teers. ae 42,898,033 73,450, 898 12,468, 322 278, 818,070 496, 747,571 35, 106, 922 
TOSDE. ut Pao. cee ea ke 68, 462, 956 67,133,539 15,759,744 357,010,045 583,954, 682 62,018,231 
WSC 2. Hee. 1.8 See eS 84,349, 006 66, 092,274 18, 258, 302 422,464, 410 650, 823 , 362 67,909, 407 
W9b08 s deshrat OR ee 82, 682, 263 68,058, 743 23, 120,689 406, 055,757 748, 824, 322 63, 464, 285 
195838 1.9. 2.38 8ORe8 64,994, 754 62,706, 891 16,275,971 365, 706, 489 789,601, 868 57,217,569 
19508) +b 8 Gee. (4 pee b 72,306,838 | 59,485,519 | 18,390,985 | 432,819,808 | 962,757,451 | 58, 066,665 
Saskat- British Northwest Yukon 
chewan Alberta Columbia Territories Territory Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O5OFad.... 2s soos ees 35, 983, 923 135, 758, 940 138, 888, 205 8,050, 899 9,035,696 || 1,045, 450,073 
ROOD do ee ae eeegs 51,032, 953 168, 144, 211 176,278,932 8, 288, 747 9,793,170 || 1,245, 483,595 
OSD ar iN js ee eke 49, 506, 094 196,811,654 170,071, 244 8,944, 835 11,386,451 || 1,285,342, 353 
TODS MIME, fran te ee 48,081,970 248, 863,295 158, 487, 812 10,300, 230 14, 738,562 || 1,336,303, 503 
LOD Art nr Ue. ake. ee 68,216,009 279, 042,735 158, 630, 867 26, 414,000 16,588, 664 || 1, 488,382,091 
LOS57 eth oS es AE 85,150,128 825,974,326 189, 524,574 25,597,821 14,724,750 || 1,795,310, 796 
PON Game 3 oo ee eek 122,744, 698 411,171,898 203, 277, 828 22,157,935 15, 656, 434 || 2,084,905, 554 
LOO eee ees ak ctactiand saa 173, 461,037 410,211, 763 178,931,120 21,400,615 14,111,798 || 2,190,322, 392 
ODS R Sot tok veneene a 209, 940, 966 345, 939, 248 151,149, 136 24, 895,390 12,310,756 || 2,100, 739,038 
LODGD ait: Anat tates een dee 213,743,508 378, 142, 642 157, 281, 488 24, 266, 817 12,421,558 || 2,389,683, 279 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value in Canada during 1959 were, in order: 
uranium, nickel, copper, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead and silver. This order remained un- 
changed from 1958, each of these metals, with the exception of gold and lead, having 
advanced considerably in value of production. The value of uranium produced was still 
well ahead of nickel, which was in second place, but its $85,000,000 lead attained in 1958 
was reduced to $67,000,000. Developments taking place in metal mining during 1958 
and 1959 are dealt with in Section 1 at pp. 538-548. The following statistical information 
gives a comparison of quantity and value figures for each of the principal metals over the 
ten-year period 1950-59. 


Uranium.—Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along 
the western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production is concentrated 
in four areas within this belt—Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, Beaverlodge 
in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although output 
of uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not available 
until 1954 because of government restrictions. However, it is since that time that the 
large mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario have come into production. Ontario 
in 1959 contributed 81 p.c. of the total value of production, the great mines and mills 
of the Elliot Lake area constituting the largest uranium-producing camp in the world. 


7.—Production and Value of Uranium (U;:0s), by Province, 1954-59 


Y Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
QR po | 
Quantity! Value Quantity} Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value 
lb $ Ib $ lb. $ lb $ 

19545 ee. —_ — 10,981,417 Me 15, 486, 157 AR 26,467,574 
1955. eee 4. 487,054 a 12,312,471 BK 13, 232,079 “ 26,031,604 
19565 906,614 | 9,361,867 | 2,780,534 | 27,194,202 873,912 | 9,176.076 || 4,561,060 | 45,732,145 
LO5Ter ete : 7,970,598 | 82,940, 763 4,462,552 | 44,561, 832 838, 264 8,801,769 || 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 
19582 .2.. 19,970,136 | 210,149,700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 


1959P...... 24,797,206 | 262,917,645 | 5,351,145 | 54,068,000 845,403 | 7,563,964 || 30,993,754 | 324,549,609 


1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-59 are for uranium 
oxide (Us0s). 

Nickel.—The output of nickel reached an all-time high in 1957, both in quantity 
and value, dropped considerably in 1958 when a rise in world stocks brought about a 
decrease in nickel prices, but recovered in 1959 with output figures close to the 1957 
level. About 93 p.c. of the 1959 production shown in Table 8 came from the Sudbury 
area of Ontario, about 5 p.c. from Lynn Lake in Manitoba and the remainder from Rankin 
Inlet on Hudson Bay in the Northwest Territories and from Hope, B.C. 


Canada uses only about 4,000 tons of refined nickel annually. Exports amounted to 
102,000 tons in 1959, mostly to the United States, and exports of nickel in matte, etc., 
amounted to 65,600 tons. 


8.— Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced, 1950-59 


F Norse.—Figures from 1889 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1929 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TO5O ma race cite. te oeicwale 123,659 M2 P04 S635: LOGS ted ctae cleesn core eis, 174,928 215. 866.007 
TOOT ae kG eal tes calle ae 137,903 EDT, 269,994: 1956 2.5. dew cteastn oe cakes he we 178.515 222.204, 860 
LOD ZR pe ete ec ers 5S aman ees 140, 559 VO BA ASS MELODY © oie Oe ets, cu cterane settee ieee 187,958 258.977.309 
LODST tat es ee tee Secs ease 143,643 £60;,480.098 aV9O58: . tome onic ce ee cette osha 139, 559 194, 142,019 


LODE is PAE OL cee ee abots cen a 16652990),  R8Q5E3,.392 [PelOGOD = crs oe > em aioe ie 185,123 | 257,173,340 


Copper.—Although the quantity of copper produced in Canada reached its peak in 
1959, the total value for that year was lower than that of smaller quantities produced in 
1955 and 1956. Among the provinces, the only reduction in tonnage in 1959 was shown 
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by Saskatchewan. Increases in the other producing provinces ranged from 31.5 p.c. in 
Ontario to 1.9 p.c. in British Columbia. 


9.—Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


New- ; Saskat- | British Canada 
Year Quebec Ontario | Manitoba | 
foundland chewan | Columbia asta, Vee 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
TO BO Rae curt stats soe 3,221 72,891 117; 210 20,817 28,982 21,086 264, 207 123,211, 407 
LEDS Ls Seas et 2,899 68, 866 128, 808 15, 839 31,625 21,932 269, 9701 149, 026, 216! 
O52 Aaa cc 2,959 68, 846 mb prans: 9,374 30,344 20,786 258, 0382 146, 679, 0402 
POO Ae elev, 2 sare 5 2,814 54,920 130,582 9,411 30,588 24,148 253, 2528 150,953, 7423 
POS eatin ac 3,481 83, 930 140,776 12,274 36, 192 25,088 302, 7324 175, 712, 6934 
LOD S ete ce ante me 3,052 101,021 146, 407 19,379 32,945 Di ype WA 825, 9945 239,756, 4555 
NG D6: io ct kt 3,108 122,300 156, 271 17,973 33,116 21,682 354, 8605 292,958,091 6 
UTES (SR pelea 4,536 112,409 171, 703 18,551 30, 597 15,510 359, 1097 206, 897, 9887 
1908 sors cigs te 14, 751 131, 445 142,035 12,601 37,510 6,010 345, 1148 174, 430, 9308 
HOOORE se ee TDeLLe 136, 839 186, 747 12,872 36,096 6,124 394, 8939 233,296, 3759 
1 Includes one ton valued at $536 produced in N.W.T. 2 Includes 383 tons valued at $218,663 produced in 
Nova Scotia and three tons valued at $1,969 produced in N.W.T. 3 Includes 788 tons valued at $471,962 produced 
in Nova Scotia. 4 Includes 991 tons valued at $577,868 produced in Nova Scotia. 5 Includes 1,028 tons 
valued at $757,758 produced in Nova Scotia and 35 tons valued at $26,290 produced in New Brunswick. 6 In- 


cludes 404 tons valued at $334,704 produced in Nova Scotia and 6 tons valued at $5,272 produced in New Brunswick. 
7 Includes 5,738 tons valued at $3,322,400 produced in New Brunswick and 165 tons valued at $95,672 produced in 
N.W.T. 8 Includes 328 tons valued at $166,683 produced in New Brunswick and 434 tons valued at $220,748 
produced in N.W.T. 9 Includes 438 tons valued at $259,000 produced in N.W.T. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, after a considerable setback 
in 1958, reached record levels in 1959. The increase in quantity over 1958 was 55.6 p.c. 
and in value 47.6 p.c. All producing provinces contributed to the advance, but Quebec, 
with 46.7 p.c. of the total production in 1959, increased its output by 88.7 p.c. Production 
in Ontario increased by 64.5 p.c. and Newfoundland by 14.9 p.c._ These three provinces 
accounted for-96.5 p.c. of the total production and British Columbia for the remainder. 


Production of pig-iron and of steel ingots and castings was also at record levels in 
1959. Exports of iron, in the form of ore and: concentrates, in 1959 amounted to 
20,778,800 tons valued at $157,814,000, compared with 13,878,272 tons valued at 
$107,674,258 in 1958. Of the 1959 tonnage, 72.2 p.c. went to the United States and most 
of the remainder to Europe, mainly the United Kingdom. Japan received 731,961 tons. 


ss 10.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1950-59 


a alien from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1936 edition. 


Production 


Tron Ore Shipments 
Production | of Steel 


front Cavadina Mines Production of Pig-Iron 


Year ee | ——— | of Ferro- Ingots 
Quantity Value ae Ontario Canada Alloys? C tect = 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons 

MNS feo 1% 2'. 5. ofl «isd oD 3,605,261 | 23,413,547 513,029 | 1,804,092 |} 2,317,121 180,499 | 3,383,575 
Mee. fortes f CNS A KS 0}. 4,680,510 | 31,141,112 485,900 | 2,066,998 | 2,552,893 266,252 | 3,568,720 
UDELL SSS ee eae 5,271,849 | 33,744,311 395,262 | 2,286,323 | 2,681,585 BY Wb OTE EY Sr Ue Gala t! 
BR csr eereies 6,509,818 | 44,102,944 440,005 2,512,200 3,012,268 153, 660 4,116,068 
GTR ane Se a GAO OsRE of 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 314,297 | 1,896,732 | 2,211,029 116,141 | 3,195,030 
BBO Roe eS No.5 0's bbe os 8s 16,283,177 | 110,485,850 402,759 | 2;812,608 | 3,215,367 189,805 | 4,534,672 
NOM AS eis ata 22,348,278 | 160,362,118 466,306 | 3,101,897 | 3,568,203 240,480 | 5,301,202 
ROUTE sf o  bea 22,272,174 | 167,221,425 522, 666 3,195,489 3,718,155 230,031 5, 068, 149 
Miser rors, (83S Eh 8 15,726,323 | 126,131,181 392,131 2,667, 448 8,059,579 112,589 4,359, 466 
LUD: Ge ee 24,477,004 | 186,206,552 igh = 4,181, 7942 137, 616 5,921,728 

1 Factory shipments since 1953. 2 Total includes production reported for Quebec as well as Nova Scotia 
and Ontario. 
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Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1950-59, Canada’s annual gold production has 
fluctuated narrowly between 4,000,000 oz. t. and 4,600,000 oz. t., and its value between 
$140,000,000 and $169,000,000. Estimates for 1959 show a slight decrease in the quantity 
produced as well as a decrease in value compared with 1958. The decrease was fairly 
general across the country following a reduction in the average price of gold. Ontario is by 
far the leading producer, accounting for 60.0 p.c. of the Canadian output in 1959, and 
Quebec holds second place with 22.2 p.c. of the total. Canada produced 11 p.c. of the 
world’s output in 1959 and ranked as the second largest producer, following the Union of 


South Africa. 


11.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1950-59 


Norse.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. 


sponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 edition. 


Figures from 1862 are given in the corre- 


i Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
fear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ oz. t $ oz. t $ oz. t $ 
O50 ecgors 9, 254 352,115 65 2,473 | 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 | 2,481,110 | 94,406,236 
LOS see 8,515 313,778 17 626 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 2,462,979 90,760,776 
WQ52. eck oc 8,595 294, 551 1, 433 49,109 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 2,513,691 86, 144,190 
G53. sear t 7,654 263, 451 3, 248 111,796 1,021,698 | 35,166, 845 2,182,437 75,119,481 
LO 5A si oetacers 6,528 222, 409 3,754 127,899 | 1,098,570 | 37,428,280 | 2,361,385 | 80,452,387 
HODD rear 6,337 218,753 3, 880 133,938 | 1,154,522 | 39,854,099 | 2,523,040 87,095,340 
195G eerie 8,213 282,938 1,279 44,061 1,036,059 | 35,692,233 2,513,912 86, 604, 268 
(OSTA wise 9,755 327, 280 45 1,510 1,006,895 | 33,781,327 2,578, 206 86, 498, 811 
158 Te 13,381 454, 686 131 4,451 | 1,044,846 | 35,503,867 | 2,716,514 | 92,307,146 
1959p 4. a4 13,518 453,799 50 1,678 985,829 | 33,094,280 | 2,666,535 | 89,515,580 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ OZ b $ oz. t $ oz. t $ 
T0000 saceeee 191,725 | 7,295,136 79,784 | 3,035,781 152 5,784 290,490 | 11,053,144 
1951 Seeets 163, 914 6,040, 231 110,216 4,061, 460 97 3,574 289, 992 10, 686, 205 
1952) coe0.. 141,947 4,864, 524 93,585 3,207, 158 111 3, 804 273,059 9,357, 732 
195335 2208 131,309 4,519,656 88, 327 3,040,215 65 2,237 264,976 9,120,474 
1954aeer ae 134,944 | 4,597,542 101,785 | 3,467,815 195 6, 644 268, 508 9,148,068 
(ODD Fences 123, 888 4,276,614 83, 580 2,885, 182 214 7,387 252,979 8, 732, 835 
1956-ceke 120, 232 4,141,992 82,687 2,848, 567 119 4,100 196, 692 6,776,040 
NOD Laser et 120,008 4,026, 268 75,236 2,524, 168 416 13,957 229,113 7,686,741 
T9585. tS 87,356 2,968, 357 86,590 2,942,328 282 9,582 210,612 7,156,596 
1959P ieee. Si evi | ol 7853938 80,694 | 2,708,898 187 6, 278 178,749 6,000, 604 
Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
ear a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
02.’ t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
1950 shod. ov 4 ote ee 200,663 | 7,635,227 93,339 | 3,551,549 || 4,441,227 | 168,988,687 
LOG. cactus PAR rcrcieste aie otto ae 212,211 7,819,975 77,504 2, 856, 022 4,392,751 | 161,872,873 
1952 ars @ donee nh ts eRe ee 247,581 | 8,484,601 78,519 | 2,690,846 || 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 
1953 #5 SRS. 2 S. SOe eee. 5. tae eee 289 , 929 9,979,356 66, 080 2,274,474 4,055,723 | 139,597,985 
1954 oe Nd 4, Se ee. ce eee 308,563 | 10,512,741 82,208 2,800, 826 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
1955 Pee SLSR Ee 2 OE ee sal, o2l | 115092, 001 72,201 2,492,379 4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
1956) 334..5. 3d Bae eee Oo cee eee 352,669 | 12,149,447 72,001 2,480, 434 4,383,863 | 151,024,080 
TOS: sak 6. 5s hoe OA ole ee Pee 340,018 | 11,407,604 73,962 | 2,481,425 || 4,433,8941) 148,757,143! 
1O5S. Sk XS. ees oe... ot eee 343,838 | 11,683,615 67,745 2,301,975 4,571,3472!| 155,334,3702 
TO5OP 2 de. cepa eit. ce bate ee ee 399,176 | 13,400,338 68,396 2,296, 054 4,444,845 | 149,213,447 


1 Includes 240 oz. t. of gold valued at $8,052 produced in New Brunswick. 


valued at $1,767 produced in New Brunswick. 


2 Includes 52 oz. t. of gold 
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Zinc.—The estimated production of zinc (including refined zinc, zinc ores and con- 
centrates) in 1959 was the lowest since 1954. Compared with 1958, it dropped by 7.2 p.c. 
but a higher average price brought the value 4.4 p.c. above the 1958 level. British 
Columbia accounts for more than half the Canadian output—50.9 p.c. in 1959. Ontario 
was second in that year with 12.0 p.c., followed in order by Saskatchewan, Quebec, New- 
foundland, Manitoba and the Yukon Territory. New Brunswick’s one zinc producer 
ceased operations early in 1958. | 


12.— Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb per lb 

tons $ cts. tons $ cts 

UOT SPR, Sie 313, 227 98,040, 145 LeOor WOOO ra coos oe ces 433,357 | 118,306, 466 13.65 
SL aCe EEG 341,112 135, 762, 643 19.90 1S eae erearuncararaetn args 422,642 125, 487,344 14,84 
BOD te ec er ase 371, 802 129, 833, 285 17.46 AS Paes ane ere eee 413,740 100,042, 533 12.09 
BODO. <I. 2 401,762 96,101,386 BU OO TENDS. sco a esas » 425,099 92,501, 496 10.88 
LOSE lp aero 376,491 90, 207, 285 L987 T959R hoes ee 394, 458 96, 563, 324 12.24 


_1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Lead.—Lead production in 1959 in the form of refined pig and recoverable lead in 
ore and concentrates was approximately the same as in 1958, although lower prices affected 
the value, bringing it down by 6.7 p.c. Of the total production, British Columbia accounted 
for 296,758,890 tons or 79.6 p.c. The only lead refinery in Canada is located in that 
province at Trail. Silver-lead ores are mined at Keno Hill in Yukon Territory and lead 
also occurs in the complex ores at Buchans in Newfoundland. Small amounts of lead 
concentrates are produced in Quebec and Ontario. | 


13.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1950-59 


: a pee Sieures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
929 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
LES UD pee a So) CBs 165,697 47, 886, 452 LOSSES See PR 202,762 58,314, 500 
Logo ae 158, 231 BS 220 TAG I OSG cee te teat oi asays. 188, 854 58, 582,651 
BEA eos rorsvare ere stattere eae 168,842 54,671,021 14. oleae emeeahe ote AMET 181, 484 50,670, 407 
Ed ooo <ioasin, acres ote ips: 193,706 50,076, 822 VOD Sieccsr eta euk er a Soge ie ee are 186,680 42,413,805 
“LL cand Rl ce nae ee ae Sea 218,495 58, 250, 831 AGG RIS 23s OF ares, eer e. 186, 495 39,574,191 


Silver.—Silver production in 1959 reached the record amount of 32,239,137 oz.t. 
with a peak value of $28,381,750. Most of the increase in 1959 over 1958 came from 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory. Production of this metal is fairly widespread 
across Canada, being mainly recovered as a by-product in the treatment of gold ores and 
ores of copper, lead, zinc, cobalt and nickel. A large part of Ontario’s production of 
9,956,316 oz. t. in 1959 originated in the silver-cobalt ores mined at Cobalt, and British 
Columbia produced 8,674,723 oz. t. from its silver-lead-zine ores. . Yukon Territory is the 
third largest producer, followed by Quebec. Canada’s annual output of silver is exceeded 
only by that of Mexico and the United States. 
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14.—Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 


edition. 

pvestee 

- ETE New- Nova : . 
Year apple es (andiand Santne Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. oz. t oz. t oz. t oz. t oz. t. 

1A!) We eet See EEE er PRN EN Pan OT 80.82 575,524 2 4,343,379 4,408, 620 893,099 
TODAS cirecd Ses ces ee cae ie ee aes 94.55 534,519 1 4,154, 290 4,520,094 613,141 
WOOD ae ra tea sa acike. ooiete ate or reeene eter eraterst 83.52 638, 524 91, 886 4,536, 247 6,491, 124 412,149 
NOS 8 cept eescoceererate Hive ee eros ates ats 84.01 648, 389 226, 225 4,571,373 5,154,619 429, 508 
15 4s er hy oer bn len eieeteistene 83.26 742,120 262,361 4,907,304 5, 443,721 411,125 
WQS BF Heo cjccs, ste phdee «cc ectaatecmanie 88.18 701, 792 262, 067 4,786,695 6,051,017 454,528 
WO HEE coer via otis cio lorecoretebecicle tee eet 89.67 957, 125 92,859 4,063, 966 6, 626, 447 430,124 
OST nr mosb sas ore rete eer ewes 87.37 1,196,414 1 3,645, 856 6,910, 130 407 , 834 
DOS Si Pie a) ites leseravavedereseietesk, crete ge ecoetebertaves 86.81 1,267,078 4 3,908, 361 9,815, 257 320,759 
TQOOP es. Sheraton do Cereal 87.79 1,107,135 2 4,071,377 9,956,316 366, 237 

Saskat- British Northwest Yukon 

chewan Columbia | Territories | Territory Canada! 

oz. t oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. oz. t. $ 

NOBO SF ich orctio, scares orate aR tate tote ean ateers 1,207,796 8,528, 107 62,111 3,202,779 || 23,221, 431 18,767,561 
115) es Ot Ries oat oreh, Sipe Obs Mer circa 1, 454, 341 8,342,414 64, 228 3,442,788 || 23,125,825 21, 865, 467 
OG 2s iar whos acne eiee he os Gea 1,179,514 7,784,964 59, 258 4,028,551 || 25,222,227 21,065, 603 
MODS: ciceck scot igo base aetere ots hake oaeaete 1, 257, 622 9,308, 874 63, 592 6,639,127 || 28,299,335 23,774,271 
1: Gainers aR SRD MSY oy dS 1,474,370 | 10,825,614 59, 037 6,992,279 || 31,117,949 25, 907, 870 
DODD sete cle creatcnesencie te eieRS coke eter eee 1,230,179 8,702,122 58,477 5,712,219 || 27,984, 204 24,676,472 
49563132 Me, BANE SAE RAE! HAS ASA 1,179,110 8,801,398 69,916 6,192,706 || 28,431, 847 25,497,681 
BORD 5. ik Sen bk ee Rec aeesent ok cee 1,145,571 8,584,991 69, 104 6,484,185 |} 28,823,298 25,182,915 
TODS... cercrck oo nn 8.0 ERO craves scien 1,299,077 8,013, 428 72,779 6,415,560 |} 31,163,470 27,053,007 
195902. hh cest.. POSES Gad. Me Fe aE 1,182,082 8,674, 723 69,786 6,901,461 || 32,329, 137 28,381,750 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in New Brunswick and Alberta; there was no silver produced 


in New Brunswick in 1959. 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—Production in 1959 was above the 1958 output 


but still below the peak of 1957. The whole production comes from the nickel-copper 
ores at Sudbury, Ont., and the metals are recovered in the form of residues in the elec- 
trolytic refinery tanks at Port Colborne, Ont., and at the refinery in Norway to which 
the Falconbridge Nickel Company Limited ships nickel-copper matte. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced, 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1940 edition. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
02. t: $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
1050)... acer 124,571 | 10,255,929 | 148,741 | .7,578,144 || 1955. 170,494 | 14,747,732 | 214,252 | 8,321,633 
DA ee 3 153,483 | 14,542,515 164,905 7,950,107 || 1956. 151,357 | 153725, 992 163,451 6,681,098 
1952.5.5<5. 122,317 | 10,916,792 157, 407 7,559,109 || 1957. 199,565 | 17,835,124 216,582 7,896, 209 
i See a 137,545 | 12,550,981 166,018 7,495,409 || 1958. 146,092 9,481,371 154, 366 4,840,072 
1954..... 154,356 | 12,950,469 189, 350 7,956,087 || 1959P 149,510 | 10,951,608 170, 160 5, 662, 499 


1 Includes also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium. 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals 
(excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed by 
salt, gypsum and sulphur. These four items are discussed separately below; the quantity 
and value of other non-metallic minerals produced are shown in Table 2, p. 570. See 
also the review of developments in the industrial mineral field at pp. 548-551. 


Asbestos.—After a 11.6-p.c. decline in 1958, the tonnage of asbestos produced in 
1959 increased again to almost the 1957 level and the value of that tonnage reached a 
record high of $106,592,000. Quebec with 12 producing mines accounted for 94.5 p.c. 
of the Canadian total; Ontario had one mine which produced 23,700 tons and British 
Columbia one mine which produced 34,025 tons. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1950-59 


‘ Nore.—Figures from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
MSIE rn tens Phiiecectpa.onteis = the o> 875,344 65, 854, 568 ODD aiatre Crea Tan ope one aes 1,063,802 96,191,317 
LETT elle an 2 ial eS Reed A a a 973,198 81,584,345 TOS6 0 0 eee de Pp Boe Deg he 1,014,249 99, 859, 969 
LTE Aye A ee eai a ntl alr Riel 929, 339 89, 254,913 dint SY Re: Peta en GI ae 1,046,086 104, 489, 431 
1S Ie erg tee ete oe ere 911,226 86,052, 895 1! Is Yencwas oath avecwipomencyi athe (GP 925,331 92,276,748 
DEE Se be ee 924,116 86, 409, 212 POH S OLS ere cess cea be miats tate tens 1,042, 253 106, 591, 686 


Salt.—The production of salt in 1959 reached the record amount of 3,233,512 tons, 
a 36.1-p.c. increase in tonnage over 1958 and a 16.5-p.c. increase in value. Ontario pro- 
duced 92.3 p.c. of the tonnage in 1959 and, with a large new mine in production, accounted 
for the major part of the increase over the previous year. Output in all producing prov- 
inces, with the exception of Nova Scotia, was somewhat higher. Rock salt is mined in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario only; brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


17.—Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1950-59 


: Norte.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Year ao Ontario Manitoba Sean Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
OBO. GES. FS ae 101,930 696, 582 16,592 18, 186 25,606 858, 896 7,011,306 
1 Lc ik: SA ia ape er 127,252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964, 525 7,905,977 
LR MR 5s Ses lpen S Paes 138, 845 757, 025 18,113 33,540 24,380 971,903 7,774, 815 
WOGSe Bee 2. Jee 127,819 749,046 18,078 35, 100 24, 885 954,928 6,974,501 
WOme tees bs Saw aes 150,589 733, 066 17, 809 Ol; 200 31,196 969, 887 8,340, 163 
POSEN 5. cok ali Sak 144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 | 10,122,299 
MPOMOESS (2 cris steoisies ¢ 132,539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46,654 1,590,804 | 12,144,476 
Te eee Meee ae 122,763 1,538,805 19,372 43,684 46,935 1,771,559 | 13,989, 703 
BT ict hasa sss. 125, 872 2,126, 483 20,560 46,511 55,766 2,375,192 | 14,989,542 


I ssc a oes gible 120,000 | 2,983,087 22,600 48,000 59,825 || 3,233,512 | 17,462,050 
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Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided more than 85 p.c. of the total output of 
gypsum in 1959. The increase of 61.7 p.c. in the tonnage produced in that province over 
1958, together with moderate increases in Newfoundland, Manitoba and British Columbia, 
brought the Canadian total to the record level of nearly 6,000,000 tons having a value of 
$8,890,000. In Canada gypsum is used in the manufacture of plaster and wallboard and 
is added to Portland cement to control setting, but the greater part of the output is 
exported in crude form to United States plants for processing. 


18.— Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


New- Nova New é . British 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1950.5. _— 3,185,199 82,641 199,314 114, 555 84,627 3,666, 336 6, 707, 506 
TOOT —_ 3,190,030 109, 469 262,581 134, 704 105,908 3, 802, 692 5, 880, 853 
TOS 2 eee 8,660 2,969,312 110, 183 278,992 130, 934 92,702 3,590, 783 6, 538, 074 
1958 «2.04 « oe 26, 531 3,050, 832 120, 816 334, 495 163,313 145, 470 3, 841, 457 7,399, 884 
1954 ss 26, 653 3,168, 134 88, 856 357, 432 162,037 147,310 3,950, 422 7,094, 671 
1955... g.:. 46, 459 3, 838, 847 90,096 366, 416 176,005 150,078 4,667,901 8,037,153 
NGG neccicrsiers 37,000 4,144,147 86,104 366, 956 185, 986 75,618 4,895,811 7,260, 236 
19576 a8. 29,465 3, 842, 027 93,249 379, 621 183,708 49 , 422 4,577,492 7,745, 105 
1953... .anc - 36, 307 3,149,719 105, 749 425,733 176, 123 70,498 3, 964, 129 5,189, 159 


19592. 05%. 40, 000 | 5,093,960 96, 067 415, 088 198, 104 98,104 | 5,941,323 | 8,889,748 


Sulphur.—Figures in Table 19 represent the quantity and value of sulphur contained 
in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, etc., and in 
pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments. Sulphur refined from natural gas production is not 
included. 


In Canada sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite pulps and in the manufacture 
of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, matches and insecticides. 


19.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, 1950-59 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite 
Year Ss 
: Gross Sulphur 
Quantity Value Weight Cdatent Value 
tons $ tons tons $ 
1950 rere 150, 685 1,506, 850 312,614 150, 487 682,810 
195128. <2... cbs Se, ss BP at 156, 427 1,564,275 444,948 215, 363 1,556,510 
SK Pan? Gites SRN SRO eet. adore sie 160, 547! 1,605, 470 553, 987 263, 2412 2,245,713 
1953..A480%. 5: SRA che PR ee ward 172, 200! 1,722,000 408, 257 186, 6502 1, 450,698 
1954. Sate) k.. GARR. GOs. 3,0 SePe seeks «Silat 221, 247! 2,212,470 687, 928 311, 1592 2,663, 499 
95D. AE SSeS. Sane eae: 224, 4571 2,244,570 878, 452 403, 9862 3,740, 383 
TOBE QRLA. LRA aie a Oates heconteet 236, 0882 2,323,590 1,046,740 473,605 4,538,785 
ODT cinch & poets Sets Mats t aa een ee 235, 1232 2,322,067 1,166,416 515,096 4, 808, 228 
TSBS. death TONER a eds ES OP. ces 241, 0552 2,361, 252 1,191,731 512,427 4, 248, 668 
L9DGP AR AS. Li SRS. CADRGSOR. Ses 278, 2042 2,718,290 1,051,873 a 3,213,814 
| 
1 Does not include sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 2 Includes 


sulphur in acid made from roasting zine sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 
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Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The production of coal continued its downward trend in 1959, recording a 
reduction of 9.3 p.c. in quantity and 8.6 p.c. in value from 1958. Consumption was also 
considerably lower. 


Increases in New Brunswick and Alberta were more than counterbalanced by decreases 
in all other producing provinces. Imports were also lower but exports showed a moderate 
improvement, increasing by 39.9 p.c. in quantity and 23.2 p.c. in value. 


20.—Coal Production, by Province, 1950-59 


- Nors.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Nova New Saskat- British Yukon 
Year Scotia Brunswick | chewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1950....... 6,478, 405 607, 116 2,203, 223 8,116,220 1, 730, 445 3,703 || 19,139,112 | 110,140,399 
LL res 6, 307, 629 653, 439 2,223,318 7,659, 329 1,739, 412 3,696 || 18,586,823 | 109,038, 855 
1952503. oo. §, 905, 265 742, 823 2,083,465 7,194,757 1,644, 250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026,149 
is eae 5,787,026 721, 252 2,021,304 5,917,474 1,443, 006 10,611 || 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 
$5455. 2x. 5, 842, 896 781,271 2,116,740 4,859,049 1,299,510 14,113 || 14,913,579 96, 600, 266 
19955 ecc<e% 5,731,026 877, 838 2,293, 816 4,455,279 1, 453, 881 7,040 || 14,818, 880 93,579,471 
i ee 5,775, 025 988, 266 2,341, 641 4,328,787 1,472,519 9,372 || 14,915,610 95,349,763 
1957.......| 5,685,770 976, 597 2,248, 812 3, 156, 546 1,113,699 7,731 || 18,189,155 90, 220, 670 
TOSS. 2c. 5, 269, 879 790,719 2,253,176 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 79,963,327 
1959P...... 4,322,323 988,785 1,988,147 2,570,103 724,613 3,284 || 10,597, 255 73, 056, 903 
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21._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1950-59 


Nors.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


Year Anthracite! Bituminous? Lignite Totals’ 

aay tons $ tons $ tons $ tons $ 
O50 rats ee ce Acree 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 | 22,660,969 | 120,443,963 | 7,471 | 34,848 || 26,954,823 | 174,764, 131 
195d es. Bose 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 | 22,938,824 | 116,802,323 | 9,150 | 42,486 || 26,801,405 | 168,089,448 
1952 rusetaso las er se 3,894,863 | 49,430,308 | 21,030,503 | 101,203,443 7,487 | 33,403 || 24,932,853 | 150,667, 154 
1953 cr aecteaneeen 2,989,054 | 40,088,265 | 20,273,425 | 96,464,453 | 3,062 | 14,735 |) 23,265,541 | 136,567, 453 
195d eee pee 2,754, 882 | 33,163,183 | 15,822,283 | 71,617,515 | 2,824 | 14,500 |] 18,579,989 | 104,795,198 
TO 5G EE ete eer ee aes 2,646,503 | 30,190,088 | 17,094,480 | 76,352,171 | 1,548 | 8,663 || 19,742,531 | 106,550,922 
1956..4as.Sdescere 2,545,627 | 30,060,480 | 20,065,807 | 98,666,368 | 1,940 | 9,822 || 22,613,374 | 128,736,670 
TO Diincontcancactt: cckaot 1,925,498 | 24,605,035 | 17,548,585 | 93,027,907 | 2,166 | 11,087 || 19,476,249 117,644,029 
TOSSE ae teent tats 1,556,018 | 19,130,513 | 12,934,262 | 68,880,374 | 1,035 | 5,095 }} 14,491,315 | 88,015,982 
1O50R cease cr 1,603,909 | 17,934,649 | 12,632,209 | 66,553,040 _ — 14,236,118 | 84,487,689 

1Tncludes anthracite dust. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada also 


imported 191,134 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $2,316,570 in 1950; 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 
in 1951; 155,597 tons valued at $1,868,619 in 1952; 128,673 tons valued at $1,601,376 in 1953; 128,163 tons valued at 
$1,583,610 in 1954; 124,216 tons valued at $1,536,347 in 1955; 126,724 tons valued at $1,581,699 in 1956; 73,306 tons 
valued at $937,679 in 1957; 41,820 tons valued at $536,344 in 1958; and 24,521 tons valued at $321,149 in 1959. 


22.—Exports of Domestic Coal, 1950-59 


Nots.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
es eae tons $ tons $ 
IOGEAR ssh ee spe eantiees 394, 961 3,198,040 11955. 0... 20.20. oe Mian 592,782 4,870,598 
LOST Pry dnt carreiiataettis: tease » «ses 435, 083 S00 OO4 ct LOOG is «a1. hin geet price tae gs 594, 166 4,710,030 
1062 es .-as s seeeis Met ole Ae 388, 960 3,206, bam “fr LOT... : cmon pte c c's sae > 396,311 3,357, 959 
1958 scans ep innee <9 eee 255, 274 1,999;008 “| MOG see tects so ass ale one 338, 544 2,907,513 
LOBE Reacts pea wipe asia gee Reales 219,346 AEG AOO. | LOMO SM ates «cin 6 dics oe ch asi 473,768 3,582,313 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1950-59 are shown in Table 23 
and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1958 and 1959 are given in 
Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same year is accounted 
for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not cleared 
for consumption until required, and coal received in previous years may be taken out of 
bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available for 
consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption as coal is landed at 
Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken 
out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic con- 
sumption if required. 


a 
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23.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1950-59 


585 


Norre.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1921 


edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ 


Year Canadian Coal! From 

United 

States 

tons pC. tons 

150np. a0d-.ems~. 9 gae-e 18,224,944 | 40.6 | 26,224,893 
RR Bee, Paras 17,571,154 | 39.8 | 26,232,211 
Toba Es Se stds, BoE 16,749,416 | 40.5 | 24,248, 804 
LOSS s eSeP See Ee 15,240,105 | 40.0 | 22,548,793 
eee Sere Gar 14,466,212 | 44.0 | 18,054,962 
F056 5 Fs pie ehh cick 14,060,039 | 42.1 | 19,053,434 
ISG y. 285. ars Meee - e 14,115,095 | 38.9 | 22, 045, 485 
POST. Fae Hess BSS 12,478,626 | 39.6 | 18,902,822 
$005... ween, 11,054,757 | 43.9 | 14,089,557 
BR Reece Oe ea 10,589,263?} 43.1 | 13,861,676 


From 


United 


Kingdom 


tons 

423, 874 
291,656 
356, 032 
352, 383 
266, 304 


269, 898 
153, 404 
134, 671 
65,275 
96,814 


Total? 


tons 
26, 649, 049 
26,523,921 
24, 603,789 
22,900, 392 
18, 322, 056 


19,322, 134 
22,198,049 
19,037, 493 
14, 154, 121 
13, 958, 996 


p.c. 
59.4 
60.2 
59.5 
60.0 
56.0 


57.9 
61.1 
60.4 
56.1 
56.9 


tons 
44,873,993 
44,095,075 
41,353, 205 
38, 140, 497 
32,788, 268 


33,382,173 
36,313,144 
31,516,119 
25, 208, 878 
24,548, 259 


Capita’ 
tons 
3.27 
2.92 
2,87 
2.58 
2.16 


2.14 
2.26 
1.90 
1.48 
1.41 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign 
coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Figures based on 
estimates of population given at p. 196. 


24.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, 1958 and 1959 


Norr.— Details by province are given in DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry (Catalogue No. 26-206). 


sae 


Canadian Coal Coal 

Coal Imported! Made Available 

Grade Produced Exported for Consumption 
; 1958 1959P 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959» BE 

ia tons tons pe S tons tons tons wd tons tons 
Anthracite...... — — _ — 1,494,702 | 1,456,366 || 1,494,702 1, 456, 366 
Bituminous..... 7,748,289 | 6,945,459 | 212,823 | 338,318 | 11,831,203 | 12,147,655 || 19,366,669 | 18,754,796 
Subbituminous. .| 1,685,645 | 1,733,883 1,086 1,012 — — 1,684, 559 1,732, 871 
Lignite......¢...]° 2,253,176 | 1,947,380 8,341 2,564 — — 2,244, 835 1,944, 816 
Totals...... 11,687,110 | 10,626,722 | 222,250 | 341,894 | 13,325,905 | 13,604,021 || 24,799,765 | 23,888,849 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs, exclusive of 35,905 tons of imported 
briquettes in 1958 and 25,450 tons in 1959.. 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production in evidence since 
the discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 halted temporarily in 1958 but resumed 
in 1959. Production in the latter year reached a record level, 1.5 p.c. above the previous 
peak in 1957, but the 1957 value still remained the high point. The increase in 1959 over 
1958 was mainly accounted for by a more than 15,000,000-bbl. increase in Alberta, although 
output was also higher in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
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25.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1950-59 


Norr.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


= New : : Saskat- Northwest 
Year Bnnawicls | Ontario | Manitoba thie | Alberta Territories Canada 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
195032 17,137 250, 655 — 1,041,098 27,548, 169 186,729 29,043,788 
T9STencess 15, 551 197,17 10,698 1,249,281 45,915,384 227,449 47,615, 534 
1952a0ee 2 14, 237 191,814 104, 826 1,696, 505 58,915,723 314,217 61, 237,322 
USER IR Sige 14,738 299, 685 653,514 2,797, 888 76, 816, 383 316, 689 80, 898, 897 
1954. 13, 046 412,474 2,148,184 5,422,899 87,713, 855 369, 887 96,080,345 
1LO5B% 2. 12,548 525,510 4,145, 756 11,317, 168 113,035, 046 404, 219 129, 440, 247 
1956..... 16,628 593,370 5,786, 540 21,077,371 143,909, 641 449, 409 171,981, 413! 
1957. 19,401 623, 666 6, 089, 743 36, 861, 089 137, 492,316 420, 844 181,848, 0042 
198m... 15,189 778, 341 5, 829, 226 44,626,148 113,277, 847 457 , 086 165, 496, 1963 
1959P 14,500 1,035,000 5,100,000 48, 500, 000 128, 700,000 420, 000 184, 593, 0004 
VALUE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1950..... 23,992 892, 000 — 1,134,797 | 82,216,492 352,656 || 84,619,937 
NOB orccess:s a Gee bt 677,905 26,478 1,659, 045 113, 870, 152 399, 887 116, 655, 238 
19625520. 19, 932 641, 037 229, 299 2,256, 302 139,512, 432 379, 160 143, 038, 212 
19536 se 20, 633 994, 835 1,714, 806 3, 833, 107 193,761,644 257, 251 200, 582, 276 
19542 2s: 18, 265 1,391, 687 5,619, 649 8,183,304 228,319, 165 344, 960 243, 877,030 
1Oboeeee 17,567 1,599,335 9,618,154 18,317,968 274,901, 232 1,185,780 305, 640, 036 
19568... 23,279 1,958,121 13, 633, 088 36, 253,078 353, 629, 158 762,773 406,561, 872} 
W9SGeres 27,161 2,160,000 15, 467, 947 79,325, 064 355, 555, 140 294, 591 453, 593, 6202 
1958s. << 21,265 2,623,000 14, 415,676 96, 704, 863 283, 262, 592 698 , 266 398, 747, 8188 
1959P 20,300 3,300, 000 11,615, 000 101,000,000 308, 880, 000 630, 000 426, 950, 2274 


1 Includes 148,454 bbl. valued at $302,375 produced in British Columbia. 2 Includes 340,945 bbl. valued 
at $763,717 produced in British Columbia. 3 Includes 512,359 bbl. valued at $1,022,156 produced in British 
Columbia. 4 Includes 823,500 bbl. valued at $1,504,927 produced in British Columbia. 


Natural Gas.—The output of natural gas continued to increase at a rapid rate, 
reflecting heavier pipeline deliveries and higher domestic sales. Shipments, which amounted 
to 150,800,000 M cu. feet in 1955, reached a high of 427,800,000 M cu. feet in 1959, about 
309,000,000 M cu. feet of which came from Alberta. That province, being by far the major 
producer, was responsible for most of the increase in production in 1959. Several plants 
have been built in Alberta to treat natural gas for the removal of sulphur, butane, propane 
and other hydrocarbons prior to delivery to the transmission pipelines which now extend 
eastward as far as Quebec City and westward to Vancouver and the northwestern United 
States. 


26.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1950-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition. 


New Saskat- British Northwest 


Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Canada 
M cu. ft. | M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ 
1950: 27. 361,877 | 8,009,488 813,554 58,603,976 _ $3,000 67,822,230 | 6,433,041 
19512. 261,579 | 8,442,842 860, 082 69, 876, 831 os 19, 333 79,460,667 | 7,158,920 
1052ee.. « 202,042 | 8,302,190 | 1,007,491 79,149, 895 — 24, 847 88,686,465 | 9,517,638 
T9585. 04 177,112 | 9,708,969 1,422,128 89,651, 605 — 26,109 100,985,923 | 10,877,017 
1954....: 183,457 | 10,015,818 } 3,333,077 107,173; 777 — 29,085 120,735,214 | 12,482,109 
1955... 186,549 | 10,852,857 | 6,706,743 133, 007, 493 — 18,670 150,772,312 | 15,098,508 
195622. 3 190,322 | 12,811,618 | 9,807,697 146, 133, 893 187, 846 21,210 |} 169,152,586 | 16,849,556 
195 fee 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 13,994,347 183,140,820 | 8,274,942 19,243 || 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 
1958. .....4 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 | 63,638, 297 24,100 |} 337,803,726 | 32,057,536 
1959P....| 120,000 | 17,000,000 | 34,000,000 | 309,000,000 | 67,621,500 62,500 || 427,804,000 | 40,098, 850 
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Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada in recent years has kept production of all 
structural materials at a high level. In 1959 this group registered an advance of 1.6 p.c. 
over 1958, to reach a record total value of more than $314,000,000. All provinces shared 
in the general increase except Quebec where reduced production of stone brought the total 
down. For Canada as a whole, gains of 4.2 p.c. in the value of sand and gravel, 1.5 p:c. 
in cement and 8.3 p.c. in clay products highlighted 1959. The value of output of building 
stone was lower by 8.0 p.c. | 


_ In point of value, the production of sand and gravel was the most important in 1959, 
followed by cement, stone, clay products and lime. Major developments in the structural 
materials industries during 1958-59 are covered in the review at pp. 550-551. 


Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Hastern 
Canada with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. The local 
needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their cost to 
the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. This accounts for the large 
number of smal! pits and the small number of large plants. Every province except New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some grades 
particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than ordinary 
sand. Quebec and Ontario contributed 64 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel 
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in 1959. The greater part of the output is used in road improvement, concrete works and 
railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed 
gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 


27.—Quantity and Value of Sand, and Sand and Gravel Produced, 1956-58 


1956 1957 1958 


Quantity | TSS | Quantity | GSS | Quantity | [708s 


Material and Purpose 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Mouldingisandan. atest soe 26, 871 71,1638 17,618 60, 284 21,346 98,179 
For building, concrete, roads, etc..| 11,902,438 9,219,153 | 14,173,048 9,673,088 | 13,232,445 11,902,625 
Other: 334 aeract. ca eee eee ae 553, 030 369, 680 435, 488 388, 213 313,391 171,691 
Sand and Gravel— 
For railway ballast. ....<.¢.. 20.4 7,124,461 | 2,493,086 | 7,687,770 | 3,057,655 | 8,373,117 3,624,978 
For concrete, roads, etc........... 102,177,661 | 51,832,548 | 108,654,941 | 56,593,792 | 106,229,805 55, 362, 687 
Former filling pce eee 2,947,289 848, 259 3,374, 630 880,085 4, 233,347 2,042, 032 
Crushed gravelsseec se acters sien 24,069,518 | 17,123,468 | 25,486,017 | 21,286,237 | 27,807,494 23,080,171 
Totals, Sand and Gravel...... 148,801,268 | 81,957,352 | 159,829,512 | 91,939,354 | 160,210,915 | 96,282,363 


Cement.—The production of cement continued its upward trend in 1959, showing 
an increase over 1958 of 2.3 p.c. in quantity and 1.5 p.c. in value. Of the Canadian total of 
6,296,010 tons, Ontario contributed 37.7 p.c. and Quebec 31.4 p.c. and all other provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia contributed varying amounts; the per- 
centages changed little from the previous year. Moderate increases in production were 
shown by Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 


28.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1950-59 


Re aE from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports Exports Consumption! 
tons $ tons tons tons 
JO5ONE LA: Sac, Salas ae ae ee ie ora See cece 2,929, 820 35, 894, 124 242,588 4,184 3,168,224 
LOSTR AS, ROS WORCE Tea... eae: 2,976,367 40, 446, 288 407 , 300 453 3,383,214 
1952s. aul 9. S Sactnet acre tee Sema 3, 241,095 48,059,470 509, 947 754 3,750, 288 
VODS aretaasocpetere inc ieee eo ogee Taverne tices orate 3, 891,708 58, 842,022 434, 487 2,577 4,323,618 
1954), fsa. cf. 4 Bokeh AU ARES ae Oe 3,926,559 59,035, 644 401,135 21,638 4,306,056 
TODS se sicte ccaite one antes PRESET eetra aie 4,404, 480 65, 650,025 517,890 168, 907 4,753, 463 
19563. 8! OR Se a ee NS eee 5,021, 683 75,233,021 677, 6162 124, 561 5,574, 738 
[hy PRES San AR ne yas oom Berio SBD es 6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,315 5, 803, 163 
1958.54: 405, SAR OEGRL SAAS EEE Sees 6,153,421 96, 414, 142 41,555 141, 250 6, 053, 726 
195 OD 5 oc crates ocala ire dee ciee ate eta tea ee 6, 296,010 97,889, 446 29, 256 303, 126 6,022,140 
1 Shipments plus imports less exports. 2 Includes imported clinker, other than white. 


Stone.—The stone industry has two main divisions—stone quarrying and the stone 
products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries of 
Canada yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements 
for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced 
in Canada in 1959 totalled $51,167,000 as compared with $55,583,000 in 1958. Detailed 
data for 1959 were not available at time of going to press. 
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29.—Quantity and Value of Stone Produced, 1956-58 
1956 1957 1958 
Type G 
. ross ° Gross : Gross 
Quantity | et Quantity alte Quantity viele 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Bmlding...... ee ES. ID AU: 139,473 | 4,929,535 129,865 | 5,737,049 145, 229 6,114, 234 
Monumental and ornamental........ 15,019 1,159, 881 17,045 1,241,504 16, 147 1, 224, 532 
Stone for agriculture..............,. 476,506 | 1,232,874 610,398 | 1,471,841 696, 437 1,790, 169 
Chemical Uses— 
BEERS peter att ca aerere cera ails aicleacey lene: supa 1,667,251 | 2,098,475 | 1,584,059 | 1,788,177 | 1,116,163 1,337, 133 
Pulp and paper...............00.. 433, 840 1,260, 158 395, 725 1,214,710 340, 750 1,093,517 
MLSE IN ra ts paneanen tthe Oasis. « rude Spaie 295, 865 368, 195 285, 219 411,913 416, 820 381,341 
LUO DIG ANC TIDTAD. «0... ces es owes 1,338, 988 1,383, 843 3,958, 004 5, 831, 052 2,479,319 2,597, 157 
Grushed!.s. IRIE COW. Ie 28,407,923 | 34,299,571 | 33,010,716 | 39,665,985 | 32,200,191 | 38,829,823 
MOURIS rec cnr letie eas ess 33,257,318 | 48,809,918 | 40,282,08t | 59,197,662 | 38,156,647 | 55,582,929 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1959 was the highest 
recorded, showing an increase over 1958 of 8.3 p.c. Common clays suitable for the pro- 
duction of building bricks and tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in 
Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows 
areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap 
gas fuel, they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stone- 
ware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed extensively 
for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants manu- 
facture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser 
River in British Columbia but these have not been used on a commercial scale, nor have 
the ball clays of high bond strength occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskat- 
chewan been developed to any extent. 


30.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1950-59 


; ie Piseres from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
946 edition. 


New- Nova New 


Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
VURDS Sc ee te, 31,089 1,126, 969 681,139 6, 324, 387 9, 323, 263 
“LT SS A SSE en Re ee 32,183 1, 202, 428 740, 861 6,776, 430 10, 484, 341 
MAM TS.) OM FE OY . oe HU PRE. 29, 285 1, 221,893 655, 084 6, 645, 387 11,975, 200 
“LS: ola es eat ae a 0 2 eee 39, 500 1,234,319 620, 769 8,070, 942 14, 829, 222 
eee eee: RES we ee... ea SS 33, 042 ‘1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17, 230, 231 
‘LTD dy GRA A Be 49,338 1, 196, 968 704, 025 8, 451,362 18,314, 320 
_ UES cae bapa eR ah a A ae Rh a 47,145 1,196, 868 975, 855 9, 415,703 19,173, 336 
DUST ge Ey Es SR cal AR ee 29,500 1,345, 361 803, 169 8, 898, 855 18, 353, 299 
LE So copenpeappe a ee aA A Aiea Mae aE 58, 282 1,509, 536 629, 921 10, 675, 463 22,786, 291 
DD ais iis Se On ne an Peg ae 68, 000 2,138,754 770,737 10, 503, 371 23, 982, 953 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba nhowan Alberta Coleus ban Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
690, 730 581,506 1, 950, 309 1,081,496 |} 21,790,888 
673, 698 616, 655 1,787,731 1,213,329 23, 527, 656 
575, 088 711,778 1,964,618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
568, 477 742,959 2,135,085 1,536, 458 REY STEM 
512,989 844,398 2,316, 982 1,696, 731 32, 360, 098 
635, 554 992,307 2,800, 481 2,115,415 35, 259,770 
754, 503 1,054,071 3,038,544 2,128,955 37, 784, 980 
827,697 1,015,389 2,628, 187 2,020,701 35,922, 158 
682,943 1,158, 803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709, 903 
718,000 T,di2, loz 3,511, 695 2,120,207 45,185, 849 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value of shipments. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 31 and 32 are, 
in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
than do the values for the minerals in Table 2, pp. 569-570 where, with respect to copper, 
lead, zinc and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in 
the principal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no 
reduction for fuel, electricity and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting 
and refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is 
used, and of cobalt which is derived mainly from African ores. The net shipments of these 
plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
and to this extent the net shipments shown in Tables 31 and 32 include products of other 
than Canadian origin. 


31._Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1958 


6 eS SSS SS ss SSS Se ee 
a SS a SS SSS SS SSS a a aaa ead 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Province or Territory oF Mares id eteet and Wanes Se caihes Anibemntet 
Process 
Supplies! » 
ae i NOH Ob TENG > [to Cenpe lath) engl 88 Og 
INGwiounGiandl ec. Poe sae., see cetera meme 376 4,509 18,312,005 22,879,323 37,713,764 
NG VE SOOUG pgreere rere ere onnjoeroerce ureter errers 652 10, 223 33,326, 405 13, 522, 800 49,729,597 
New Brimawick. . FOU... 1). Bectponacth> 4. = - 259 1,683 5,177,279 4,385,774 12,014, 056 
Que bO@ cis v1.5 « be ete are eae ee oo ea etal 4,429 37,017 | 158,048,309 | 477,612,425 396, 436, 065 
Ontario’ 12, 5. soereete® «oh. SU atdee «at Sem 6, 658 53,581 | 244,564,865 | 400, 182, 246 627, 266, 446 
Mamtoba tt.) «tee Cteede 2% L. . Peneeeer. ale ae 1,291 3,012 14, 242, 266 12, 004, 727 37, 969, 548 
Sdskatehewan,.; Ste S ... fo RMR eeteca cers eet 4,074 5, 826 29, 698,589 35, 477,375 177,046,776 
Alberta: .93. 4. tare Bkb D> --b «RAR. HOO: + og Genk 10,519 8,380 36, 098, 821 28, 898, 535 330, 629, 051 
British: Columbians 25a Hp. 4. 22d. dla: +s -o ane 1,179 13,383 60,071,708 | 138,080,163 122,230, 976 
Northwest, D6rri tories. ..cnncstonnnn-ncinpdionnag cies 80 1,203 6, 862, 291 4,567, 587 19, 490,095 
Yukon Perritory yas eregsty 3 tev aes ees 55 723 | 4,097,107 4,391, 869 6,673, 258 
Canadians) ). « .4:. Beene we Lace 29,5713} 139,540 | 610,499,645 | 1,142,002,824 | 1,817,199, 632 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
process supplies, fuel, electricity. freight and smelter charges. 
and Saskatchewan credited to both provinces. : 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


3 One plant on the border between Manitoba 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 
in Canada in the years 1954 to 1958 is presented in Table 32. 


alles ee 


Metallics... 


Placer gold 
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Industry and Year 


ROL EUR ERS Cen. omg a ciel sh teeters ¢ 6 AGS 1954 


Copper-gold-silver.........sceeeeeeeseeeee 1954 


RVGE-CODAI tHE «ip FS « o o\e oraiele aiptete eters os otel 1954 


RSE VET-ICAC-ZINC FEE CHA. « cic so s of aeearainn s+ tet 1954 


Nonemetallics........... 0.0... cece eee 1954 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 593. 


Plants 
or Mines 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


77, 647 
81,970 
88,352 
92,167 
88, 958 


351 
345 
250 
243 
236 


18, 479 
18, 032 
17,031 
16,911 
16,811 


7,837 
9,025 
10, 533 
10,359 
8, 875 


808 
762 
694 
598 
570 


6,386 
6,529 
6,338 
5,844 
4,485 


11,244 
10,953 
11, 872 
12,124 
9,243 


4,892 
6, 469 
7,770 
7,404 


6,494 
2,826 
4,377 
8,705 
14,375 


26,048 
28,606 
30,788 
29,613 
26,959 


10,892 
11,722 
12,548 
12,310 
11, 660 


Salaries 
and Wages 


$ 


297, 792,840 
329, 437,928 
373,086,515 
413,308,141 
420,710, 753 


1,619, 460 
1,480, 868 
1,378, 166 
1,180, 225 
1, 253, 362 


63, 578, 156 
63,961,744 
62,701, 494 
63, 708, 680 
64, 208, 042 


29,791,332 
36,391, 460 
43,929,096 
46, 694, 352 
39,745, 243 


2,614, 266 
2,598, 437 
2,415,545 
2,209, 805 
2,115,670 


24,847,011 
26,741,770 
27, 253, 247 
26, 256, 837 
20,763, 855 


48,142,987 
48,670, 802 
55, 486, 888 
59, 807, 695 
47,190,007 


18,740,274 
29, 249, 650 
36, 288, 939 
36,032, 817 


24, 603, 658 
12,663,195 
20,532, 485 
42,386, 402 
78,320,507 


102,595,970 
118, 189,378 
130, 139, 944 
134,775, 206 
131,081, 250 


37,878, 138 
42,390,871 
47,128,001 
48,361, 030 
46,894, 653 


Purchased 
Fuel, 


Electricity 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


$ 


734,303,351 
971,546, 007 


1,120,058,717 
1,088,705,583 
1,020,159,605 


476, 627 
284,511 
567, 522 
457,137 
565, 219 


32,017,855 
33,094, 300 
30,972, 433 
31,064, 661 
26,857,011 


35,079, 924 
45,729, 136 
50, 245, 735 
50,319, 084 
55, 784, 884 


1,191,243 
1,184,721 
1,061,309 
1,208, 400 
1,159, 155 


58,178,798 
57,523, 638 
56,316,672 
56, 476, 096 
51,986, 207 


19,576,040 
20,573,009 
20, 880, 263 
26,279, 245 
18, 649, 540 


38,646,915 
60, 755, 398 
64,519, 888 
46,955,612 


17,241, 822 
6,798,377 
13,712, 560 
28,901,585 
60, 882, 835 


570,541,042 
767,711,400 
885, 546, 825 
829, 479, 487 
757,319, 142 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


$ 


744, 264,529 
909, 932, 534 


1, 020, 228,528 


982, 697,540 
979,695,178 


2,575, 038 
2,443,595 
2,026,790 
2,116,716 
2,484,524 


95,627,104 
101,382,077 
97,011,062 
95,991,241 
107, 140,993 


70, 814, 052 
99, 540, 486 
96,941, 696 
68,694, 057 
77,993, 264 


4,103, 256 
4,350,174 
3,502,093 
3,105, 688 
3,633,390 


78,077,960 
82,663,039 
86,604,019 
59, 485, 349 
46,166, 133 


74, 891,033 
75, 454, 036 
82,735, 929 
84, 148,711 
61,164,999 


71,788, 935 
99,606, 720 
102,701,537 
79,175, 569 


66, 138, 130 
28,305, 111 
40,781, 866 
115, 788, 076 
223, 484, 942 


352,037, 956 
444,005,081 
511,018,353 
450, 666, 165 
378, 451, 364 


23,474,927 
27,496,572 
30,158,075 
32,530,865 
29,422,149 


98. 626, 771 
112,871,820 
122, 414, 048 
126,561,143 
112, 405,339 
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Salaries 


and Wages 


24,850, 100 
28,116,049 
30, 411, 878 
32, 283, 287 
32,025, 137 


1,193,766 
1,359, 695 
1,792,484 
1,737, 907 
1, 804, 827 


2,929, 829 
2,874,198 
3,317,673 
2,653, 320 
2,300, 288 


67,564 
71,781 
49, 669 
64,011 
31,916 


59,194 
42,495 
37,673 
66, 283 
44, 848 


1,736, 002 
2,109, 166 
2,538, 885 
2,542,210 
2,484,732 


2,067,424 
2,347,080 
2,740,685 
3,118, 482 
3,183,245 


134, 437 
130, 221 
169, 120 
222, 287 
213,576 


4,839, 822 
5,340, 186 
6,069,934 
5, 673, 243 
4,806, 084 


Purchased 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


14,054,972 
16, 297,401 
17,877,081 
20,566, 634 
18, 538,791 


554, 188 
775, 685 
759, 489 
1,185,023 
1,173,230 


2,166,490 
2,190,485 
2,357,526 
1,908, 543 
1,265,949 


35, 985 
44,156 
38,745 
51,100 
17,946 


13,932 
11,648 
8,841 
12,996 
9,522 


1,140,795 
1,350, 085 
1, 427, 053 


1,466, 080 


1,626,172 


2,702,731 
3,299, 285 
3, 454, 283 
3,643,214 
3,817, 696 


100, 754 
101, 836 
113, 533 
142,725 
141,130 


2,705,080 
3,426, 041 
4,121,524 
3,554,550 
2,831,713 


Fuel, 
Electricity | Net Value of 
Shipments? 


| | | | 


72,386, 464 
83,378, 250 
85, 427,228 
87,447,407 
76,732,532 


3,107,993 
3,734,690 
5, 258, 255 
5,310, 235 
4,382,352 


4,929,289 
5, 846,718 
4,902,710 
5, 836, 562 
3,923,210 


150,871 
121,772 
152, 400 
141,288 
98,397 


71,207 
66,727 
88, 208 
100, 462 
81,121 


2,824,777 
3,301,326 
4,024, 252 
4,432,616 
4,559, 203 


7,151,404 
8,569, 792 
10,552,905 
12,198, 835 
13, 139, 461 


288, 294 
290, 831 
315, 802 
369, 999 
378,651 


- 7,716,472 
7,561,714 
11,692, 288 
10, 723,739 
9,110,412 


r Plants 
Industry and Year GM ines 
No. 
Non-metallics—concluded 
KSbéStOSPM.:. . 1. FAG eerie ara 5 clots etolerstetele 1954 25 
1955 30 
1956 23 
1957 22 
1958 22 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite....1954 29 
1955 33 
1956 30 
1957 28 
1958 35 
Gy pestle ORL MOE LS VE ES PR, a ARS 1954 14 
1955 14 
1956 15 
1957 13 
1958 13 
TRONVOXUG Gs sou te kate ok beam wero eee baiske cies 1954 3 
1955 4 
1956 3 
1957 # 
1958 3 
Mitosis uf, .ccc Seats aves! ok Maen yee v0 1954 32 
1955 33 
1956 23 
1957 25 
1958 25 
edt ae tah ond SU ORE ee Co et 1954 40 
1955 39 
1956 38 
1957 35 
1958 38 
Salt! 00...) SE ORAL. i SO = 1954 13 
1955 13 
1956 13 
1957 12 
1958 13 
Soapstonemanditalessaassee cb adnan 1954 4 
1955 4 
1956 4 
1957 4 
1958 4 
Miscellaneous non-metallics!.............. 1954 47 
1955 $2) 
1956 60 
1957 50 
1958 40 
ME URGES) 52% «5. SOR Aa Ale oe oss MER AER es 1954 12,357 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 593. 


78, 271, 162 
76,343, 685 
85,820,925 
81, 953, 883 
75,566, 464 


22, 931,832 
24, 921, 036 
30, 211, 422 
32,974, 465 
32,424,395 


329,809, 609 
388, 519, 230 
482,704,117 
522,571,134 
471,315,135 


Se 
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Industry and Year 


Fuels—concluded 


INRUUTAL DES coict eer eae eee TTS es Daves eee TS 


GULOIDULL. cece ccc reese ABE Pern Pee 


Structural Materials.................... 


CURR R G(s NG eee Seeeneaeineee fare lepeeeecedinpa a 


RSETION GSE ee ee och reac se Lose sanaeke 


Grand Totals +? ..25.... S05 ss. ce 


Plants 
or Mines 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


53, 650,045 
50,325,387 
49, 468,237 
47, 222,273 
42,250, 458 


8, 864, 662 
9,070,036 
10,617,695 
7,033, 566 
7,015, 967 


15,756, 455 
16,948, 262 
25,734, 994 
27,698,044 
26, 300, 039 


15, 631,307 
15,368,193 
16,317,316 
16,312,034 
15, 753,924 


356, 404 
478, 580 
844, 887 
533, 602 
1,029,541 


6,944,121 
9,074, 263 
13,049, 219 
16, 128, 829 
15, 640, 930 


80, 968, 959 
78,211,278 
79,032,447 
73,908, 636 
64, 209, 403 


7,930, 405 
8,715,539 


9,929, 154 
10, 605, 885 


240,910, 245 
301,592,413 
395, 242, 666 
438,733,344 
396, 499, 847 


19, 002 
18, 696 


3,929 
4,118 
4,418 
4,067 
4,075 


2,575 
2,801 
3,186 
3,465 
3, 428 


1,012 
1,099 
1,100 
1,152 
1,169 


4, 437 
4,360 
4,627 
5, 987 
5,957 


51,363, 733 
54, 423, 217 
60, 012, 212 
65,978, 769 
67,327,775 


12,112, 490 
12, 850, 485 
14,793,971 
13, 963,399 
14, 847,054 


9,802,707 
10, 962, 895 
12, 856, 855 
15,317,388 
15, 891, 560 


3,349, 881 
3,776, 481 
3,853, 007 
3,982, 533 
4,348, 674 


13,717,851 
14, 442,413 
14,994,414 
18, 162, 499 
18, 225,999 


12,380, 804 
12,390, 943 
13,513,965 
14, 552, 950 
14,014, 488 


41,692,754 


44,263,904 | 
51,230,249 | 


59, 882, 407 
59, 996, 675 


6,023, 812 
6,174, 226 
7,335, 562 
6,979,907 
7,522, 831 


22,243, 820 
24,475,775 
28,547,632 
35, 886, 600 
33,767,316 


4,678,017 
4,783,461 
4,906,353 
5, 432, 083 
6, 233, 235 


3,084, 875 
3,358, 947 
4,032,039 
4,432,490 
4,362, 877 


5, 662, 230 
5,471, 495 
6, 408, 663 
7,151,327 
8,110, 416 


167,197,827 
188,990,576 
212,390,178 
241,784,590 
253, 783, 980 


26, 336, 286 
30,178, 957 
30, 449, 418 
28,942,251 
34, 187,072 


39,953, 127 
44,336,891 
50, 058, 214 
61,192,441 
66,176,534 


10,810,714 
11,793, 430 
11,555,978 
12,096, 699 
14, 028, 375 


55, 902,796 
64, 416, 106 
77,925,313 
87, 506, 864 
91,919, 486 


34,194,904 
38, 265, 192 
42,401, 255 
52,046,335 
47,472,513 


—— —————————_ ] J — SS OY SSS 


29,571 


129,445 
133, 636 
142,560 
145,464 
139,540 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


natural abrasives. 


465, 305,873 
502,595, 701 
566, 047, 654 
609, 601, 823 
610, 499, 645 


822, 402, 864 


1,068,227,519 
1,231,658,463 
1,214,093,320 
1,142,002,824 


1,339, 898, 736 
1, 600,314, 160 
1,837, 736,871 
1,873, 614, 407 
1,817,199, 632 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


3 Available from 1955 only. 


4 Includes 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 33 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1958. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1959 which presents production figures for 1948-58 for a much more 
extensive list of mining and quarrying industries. The 1958 figures are provisional and 
have been converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces 
troy for silver, and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1958 


Nore.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal oe 
eum 


000 oz. t. | 000 oz. t. | ’000 tons | ’000tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 


rAbaniaede:. «1.6 eesGhe 2 + — — — — — — 444.2 
Algeria ons: os bast See Fa — — a 1 s2ie2 10.7 sod 168.7 492.7 
Angola: do%...+ ieee Ober — — — 183.0 — — — 56.2 
ATPCNtING ca. ee oa ee 0.7 — — 34.2 33.4 39.0 287 Teo; G20... 
‘Australian cc ene ie ais 1,102.7 | 16,249.0 81.5 | 2,640.0} 3866.3 294.4 | 22,843.2 — 
Austria.c2 eee eee _ — 2.8 1,178.4 6.7 8.5 155.4) 3512622 
Bahrainshs:..% kate eee eh —_ — == — — — _ 2,242.1 
Bechuanaland............. (RY ~- a= — -- — os — 
Belgian Congo............. 354.31). 4,583.3 262.0 — — PA 7 324.1 — 
Beloinmse.. >) Jatt eee — — — 47.4 — — 29, 830.7 — 
Bolivia 0...) eth Bee BE - 19.1 6,044.32 — _- 24.32 15.72 — 493.8 
Brazil... foetsehorrcne se ee 186.0 —- - 3,926.4 — — Daa Tad | wets 
British Guiana Gre 25% .- 16.5 — — a — — -- — 
Brunel. AE 0s se ROR CL Hees —- — — a — — — 5,741.9 
Bulgarias.....) ee Zee 2... — — 8.6 151.0 86.0 67.2 418.9 244.7 
Burma.ee. .. 4 8 WOR fee: — 1,961.2 0.3 4.4 39.0 PANE y/ — 511.5 
Cameroons, French........ 2.0 — — —_— — —_— — — 
Canada’. oobaes ons 4,571.3 | 31,163.5 345.1 | 15, 726.3 186.7 425.1 | 11,687.1 | 22.365.1 
C@hil64. 64...) BORER Be: 111.0 1,504.7 514.9 | 2,523.2 — — 2220505 800.3 
China— 
Mainland....6 ates week cet -= —~ — — _- — 2,491.2 
‘Taiwan. ... 2 dh 25 BR < 2 lio — — — — — 3,506.5 ee 
Golombia..;. Rie eet sou. 371.7 106.1 —— — — — 2,425.1 7,149.64 
Cisse ee eee COE -~ — 28.3 6.6 — — — 51.8 
Cy pause... be eee ee — — 33.8 — ao — — —_— 
Czechoslovakia............ a= — 927.0 a — 28, 452.9 116.8 
Dominican Republic....... — — — 22.0 —- — as — 
Keuadors: . hk GR eos. & <- 20.1 83.6 — — — -- — 447.5 
HL Salvador... eae gas ao: 2.4 196.1 — “= — a aa — 
Euritveas.s.b nies scoters ie 6.4 — = — — — _ — 
Fijeislands..! a0. 29 2. <; 82.0 — — _- — — — — 
Hinlandeg 3. cc Ske eee ae PASE 559.4 — — 200 60.6 — ae 
PrANCE.Ee,.% sah siete eek wei 31.8 | 5,147.3 — 21, 296.6 14.3 14.8 | 63,626.5 1,527.8 
French Equatorial Africa. . 23.7 — — — 3.9 _ — 556.7 
French West Africa........ See — — — — — —— _ 
Germany— 
Wastern..... ot tee 2A aes —_— — 25.4 435.4 — — 3,200.0 — 
Federal Republic of..... 40.3 | 8,941.1 bal 4,554.7 67.1 94.1 |147,248.9 | 4,885.4 
Saat JON, 0c ds alte Ss Hee — — _— — — — 18, 103.3 — 
Ghana 7.2) ae ee 852.8 — — — — — — -= 
Greece S48... bese Bee, dea — 96.5 —_— 154.3 4.4 5.9 — _— 
Greenland ;.2 sane —— — — — — 6.6 35.3 — 
Guatemala yy sae eee — — — — 8.8 1.6 — —_— 
GUInead ac. eee == — _- 238.1 — — -- — 
FHronduras:.# J. 294.945. 2. 2352 3.22 —- — 3.4 1.4 — a= 
Hong: Kong... ¢oh. ee nae — — od 66.1 -- — -+ 
Hungary. .2 |. ds:ea aa! — — — 110.2 os — 2,894.7 914.9 
Undias . Sen. .6:) te ee tees 170.1 109.3 9.9 | 4,121.5 4.3 4.4 | 50,779.1 468.5 
Indonesias .f j. 689.286 Sher — — _— —_ — —_ 668.0 | 17,758.2 
PANG Sone cotieon eens —- -— — — — — 187.4 | 44,360.3 
1 D0 acu -aestachenreanarnarsIeCan cake —_— — —_ —_ —_ —_ — 39,319.4 
Trolan dn gcc sae eye rhe _ — — — 0.4 0.4 264.6 — 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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33.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1958—concluded 


—— 


: | Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal Petro- 
eum 
’000 oz. t. | 000 oz. t. | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons } ’000 tons 
THOTT SO caps Saree < oss — — — — — _ — 112.4 
1 AAT Um Sats eco aera 4.1 1,334.3 0.8 716.5 64.0 149.6 798.1 1,690.9 
Pann. 82: . Chhts ae hte 309.5 | 8,336.7 89.8 | 1,261.0 40.5 157.6 | 54,756.2 404.5 
GANT Y Bisset tsa save Fair sinie-es tft — — — — — — — 
Korea, Republic of........ 72.1 247.6 0.6 146.6 13 0.3 | 2,944.3 — 
Kuwait ..2..wth Poco peeet — — — — — — 77, 401.0 
Kuwait (neutral zone)..... — — — — — — os 4,692.5 
Juiheria....-.... Berrie a — ae rc 1,664.5 = = = = 
RIXETADOULL «cfs pers os «1s 2 — — — 1,929.0 = — = = 
Malagasy Republic........ 0.5 — _— — — = — — 
Malaya, Federation of..... 20.2 — — 1,909.2 — = — 
PL OXACG ree istete chircle\s lusseavaie 332.2 | 47,004.4 Chey 640.4 222.6 247.0 1,621.5 | 14,937.4 
REGIOCCO sa ne sicle tis Sees hee -- 1,421.1 — 942.5 103.4 24.4 562.2 81.6 
Mozambique.............. 0.7 — — — — —_ 273.4 —_ 
INetherlandsic cess anes — — — — — — 13,095.5 | 1,786.8 
Netherlands New Guinea.. — — — — — — — 286.6 
New Guinea (Australia)... 43.85 25.75 —— — — — — — 
INeW Zealands src sce. sess 25.0 3.2 — 1h — — 939.2 — 
PNVOR PAG Ueber agin ajo wisla: on oats 208.72 == — — — _— = 
EGR TE gee, Scticis' ota wi. 'n 08 6 == — — 0.7 — 1,036.2 275.6 
MIE toe ack Seicin cies s = + — — 1659) 54211 ue 10.0 317.6 — 
TES ASE i le a at a a a — — — _ -— — 69.1 Sonn L 
Beer ey ic SeReAe os ase «eee 2s = 159.1 | 25,919.9 56.1 1,702.0 133.8 143.2 229.3.) 2, 758.0 
Philippines................ . 422.8 | - 498.3 51.8 677.9 1.4 — 119.0 _— 
ane nee kris here — — 8.8 640.4 36.5 135.6 |104, 698.6 192.9 
artic ns acces cus eect og —_ _ 127.9 1.0 — 4.9 — 
Portuguese India.......... — -- — 1,630.32 — — _ 
Qatar bh, cre. ssaht okiys bom: — — — — — — — 9,063.2 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of— oy 
Northern Rhodesia...... ae 556.2 420.0 _ 14.7 33.8 — —_ 
Southern Rhodesia...... 555.0 263.6 8.4 88.2 — — | 
Romanian. and: 2s. dsanen as i — — 253.5 tSige — 4,305.6 | 12,495.8 
Sarawak........ i pa SR aie 0.9 — — — — — —_ 63.9 
Saudi Arabia s.9 3. 4° .1798 -- — -- — — = a 55, 260.0 
Serra: Leone weg ws see oy s ey _- —— — 917.1 — — — — 
South West Africa......... — 1,720.12 31° -- 83.8 44.9 _— 
Spalisanrca. Swetierek. — 1,829.4 «94.5 | 2,494.5 Thao 90.7 | 15,904.1 79.4 
RUMINATION, . Sees ech kee 4,2 -— — — — — — — 
Bwedeni&. ote . oF 121.6 | 2,900.0 20.5 | 12,148:6 46.6 77.8 351.6 — 
wit zeriand. See — — -- 43.0 -- — _— —_ 
PAN GANy tKA. ss sirlen. wcist 56.32 — — — 5.02 — 1.1 — 
Phailand cc; . tis. eres: --- — — 11.0 lo — —- — 
Trinidad and Tobago...... — -- — — _ — — 5, 831.2 
inisia Aes, MISO — — — 661.4 24.8 3 oo — 
BEE rN re en — — 24.8 625.0 — — 4,479.8 361.6 
MU Pantiae tae. Gace ase es tee 0.32 -— -- -— — — — — 
Union of South Blac ie RPE 17,656.4 | 1,794.0 54.2 | 1,560.9 _ 40, 879.2 — 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.Ais... 22:2 93056 — _ 56,774.5 — — 389,104.8 |124, 787.1 
United. ore Republic 
MEDD Y Db) cost edn sah 1.8 — —- 98.1 — -- -~ 3,489.9 
United Pe ingdomr eres). SPA -- “= -- ~ 4,418.1 4.5 0.3 |241, 722.56 160.9 
United States....:........ 1,759.2 | 36,799.7 979.3 | 40,455.9 267.4 412.0 |429,190.3 |364, 792.2 
Weneznela. Ja) 5 ate. 85.9 — — 10, 923.9 — —- 40.8 |153, 295.1 
Viet Nam, Republic of.. — a = — -- — 22.0 — 
SY Uposlavia. foc. esitets ce i bod | 3; o2.0 Sor Srinel a reL 99.0 66.1 133316 509.3 


1 Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 2 Exports. 3 Final DBS figures. 4 Includes natural gasoline. 
5 Includes Papua. 6 Great Britain only. 
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Section 1.—Water Power Resources—Available and Developed* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been favoured by nature with great 
water power resources distributed across the country. Adequate precipitation and fav- 
ourable topography result in numerous fast-flowing rivers which offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception of the prairies of the mid- 
west, water power resources of importance are found in virtually every part of the country. 
British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with a relatively high 
rate of precipitation, has many mountain rivers which offer opportunity for power devel- 
opment. Extensive water power resources are available in the Yukon Territory, principally 
on the Yukon River and its tributaries. Alberta, although a prairie province, also has 
mountain streams from the Rockies and great reserves of undeveloped power on its large 
northern rivers. The Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an arc around 
Hudson Bay and covers a portion of the Northwest Territories and northern Saskatchewan 
as well as large parts of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Labrador, is a rough, forest- 
covered area characterized by innumerable lakes and by rivers with many falls and rapids. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River system and its tributaries provide the extensive 
power resources of Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal manufac- 
turing provinces of Canada is dependent and which compensate in large degree for the lack 
of indigenous coal. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and on the Island of Newfoundland, 
precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, though not large, afford numerous 
possibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador the potential resources 
of the Hamilton River are outstanding. 


An accurate comparison of Canada’s water power resources and their development 
with those of other countries is not possible because world statistics are incomplete and are 
tabulated on differing bases. However, from information available it appears that Canada 
ranks second among the countries of the world in total installed capacity, being exceeded 
only by the United States; in installation per thousand population, Canada is exceeded 


* Revised by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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only by Norway. Canada is in approximately fifth place in potential power resources but, 
on the whole, those resources are more readily available to prospective markets than are 
the water power resources of other countries that outrank Canada, an exception being the 
United States. In particular might be mentioned the enormous potential resources of 
the great river systems of Africa and Asia. 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water power resources of Canada and their develop- 
ment as at the beginning of 1960. 


-1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1960 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


° ° ca ee a Turbine 
Province or Territory : 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary Installation’ 
Minimum Six-Months 
Flow Flow 
hp. hp. hp. 
In(eryg talbece OTs Yo (2 at OPM ae pea DEG E ete ir os On Oi aera ts SCA es eh ea 1,608, 000 8, 264, 000 370, 135 
LINCO WALU ASIAING octane oiaint oesnss ho on gost meg vate oem Ts Cavs anlo le Giouave eiaidiecoou 500 3,000 1,660 
INS Yas COUR Mer an te are atta crane cies UREN cite eis Tieteceie bistateis wieieielorcts 30,500 177,000 183, 168 
IN GW. Barns WiC eateries oe LSE eae eo eeae ante es 123, 000 334, 000 254, 875 
One beas:, ame eee re ice RO see a aie TLL wees Cewicate ge vies ots ote 10, 896, 000 20, 445,000 11,315, 407 
rites POP ere rete Oe ees egies orca. be ie) assiabegantbe eieralats aideerbie oatst ede 5, 496, 000 7,701,000 7,982,151 
Manito Davee eine errs Pe ear aed soo sibie SNE Eee os bas ota 3,492, 000 5, 798, 000 778, 900 
insks Cele a rae tree craters rte eie Oete aals ianetadas wie eactotatoraare rete ciel vielanelhieucvals tiers 550,000 1,120,000 128, 835 
PA erbica «| Merete eet rea creer teen sere Me sie Seataets ate cis os Gaenletne iiss mos 911,000 2, 453, 000 312,595 
BES NUOOUEIA et sete tt ee creer k coerce le cadet reeset eaten: 18, 200, 0002 19, 400, 0002 3,509, 460 
ACO. L CTTILOLVE. 2A le Coe La dete cb one Se tebe oe so Dome dee ol OSes 4,678, 0002 4,700, 0002 38,190 
Mer tiawest: erritOries . . 4. cie5..b bc. b sce dkitecide cc cccehttteeceeestesss 374, 000 808, 000 13, 050 
GRAD aia Ch OS eo o-oo Oates late we cle eB MecS osed eons 46,359, 000 66, 203, 000 24, 888, 426 
1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 2 This figure reflects the effect of possible 


stream flow regulation based on known storage potentials. 


The figures given in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, or the head of 
possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully estimated. Tabulations 
of potential power in Canada are not complete as many unrecorded rapids and falls of 
undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams throughout the country, partic- 
ularly in the less explored northern districts. Apart from areas where definite studies have 
been carried out and the results recorded, no consideration has been given to the power 
concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient where economic 
heads possibly may be created by the construction of dams. Furthermore, the estimates 
of power available in different provinces do not include the power potential of major 
river diversions which have been investigated but not developed. Thus the figures in 
Table 1 of available power under the two conditions of stream flow represent only the 
minimum water power possibilities of Canada. 


The figures in the third column of Table 1 give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed and should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first 
and second columns to deduce the percentage developed of the available water power 
resources. While the maximum economic turbine installation at any site can be deter- 
mined only by careful consideration of all conditions and circumstances pertinent to its 
individual development, it is usual practice to install turbines that have a total capacity 
in excess of the power equivalent of the six-months flow at the site. 
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The consistent growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2. The average 
annual increase from 1900 to 1905 of 56,000 hp. was stepped up sharply in subsequent 
years because of improvements in the transmission of electricity and the building of large 
generating stations. During the period 1906-22, development proceeded at the fairly 
uniform rate of 150,000 hp. per annum but the rate of installation increased sharply in 
1923 and continued at about 377,000 hp. each year from 1923 to 1935. As an aftermath 
to the economic depression, the rate of installation was low during the years 1936-39 but 
increased to a high average of 481,000 hp. per annum during the period 1940-43 to satisfy 
war requirements. Few developments were undertaken in the later war years or in the 
immediate postwar period so that only a small amount of new capacity came into operation 
in the 1944-47 period. However, the effects of the later postwar program of construction 
are apparent in the large growth during the years 1948-59 when the average rate was about 
1,200,000 hp. per annum. A continuation of this rate of growth is indicated for some years. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-59 


Note.—Figures for the years 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; and for ‘1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557. = 


Prince 


> New- Edward Nore x New 3 
Year foundland |- Island Scotia -| Brunswick | @uebec. | Ontario 

hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
LOQO Ee eg a kere on ea ess chal cone — 1,521 -19,810 |--- 4,601 - - 82,864 53,876 
TOTO, See AN, Ves 4 See —_ -1,760 | - 31,476 |- 11,197 334, 763 490, 821 
1.92. on osc ececiSesece heii socrorey cbmc Oars _—) apy 2a 37,623 21,976 955, 090 1, 057, 422 
TOS wen wo a cece rat Stren r — 2,439 114, 224 133,681 2,718, 130 2,088,055 
DDAD Peete: 5 eae reer he cee oe cere — --2,617 -- 139,217 - 133, 347-| - 4,320, 943 2,597,595 
1950. 5 Ae Sok be en a oP tee 262, 810 2,299 150, 960 183,101 6,372, 812 3,513, 840 
POBlenyce. ho. ela ahh Stealer Mee 279,160 hy 12,299 150, 960 132,911 6,755, 351 3,718,505 
LQG 2 ox acca wie k nioasoene ieee ote leeineieio trees 292,660 2,299 162, 455 135,511 7,263,621 3,948,466 
195 Shae ce SRR: CRA ee ss ese 311, 150 1,900 162, 433 164, 130 7, 719, 122 4,006, 686 
16) Been area cee Rel. anton Sec 323, 1900 1, 882 170,908 164, 130 7,773, 822 4, 845, 486 
VOSDts, ceein aoe cio atk nee tea aioe aes 329, 150 1, 882 177,018 164, 130 7,975, 657 oD. 367, 866 
O56 tot ee. SRE bee a 336, 750 1,882 179,718 164, 130 8,489, 957 5, 443, 766 
1957 Sah oS ae he se in ik. ee 337,970 1, 882 181,958 209, 130 8,979, 857 5,824,766 
195 8h5 RS AA... 5 ALS. Sates 368, 935 1,660 183, 168 254,375 9, 857, 607 7,150,851 
POS 9 Se a ae oreo taint Pees bree ene 370,135 1,660 183,168 254,875 |- 11,315, 407 7,982,151 

it Yukon 
Manitoba See Alberta Paitin * and Canada 
N.W.T 

hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
T90OR SEE)... AERTS. CPO... 1,000 — 280 9,366 1ree5 173,323 
VOTO a Pee uc a i EE ote Bees 38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
TO20 Ne ee et tebe atc. Seneteee 85,325 35 O83, 122 309, 534 13,199 925102599 
L930. cei cee. tereesein are er ie ovens 311,925 42,035 70,532 630,792 13,199 6, 125,012 
ANE, ce PT a ES aR Neh ee 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788, 763 18,199 |} 8,584,438 
1950 )s..5.2.0¢en oo. cables ee eee 595, 200 111, 835 107, 225 1,284, 208 28, 450. 12,562, 750 
195) dos. stm hong: tad. 4s, treartas 596, 400 111, 835 207, 825 1,358, 808 28, 450 131342, 504 
TOO 2 oF SA nahh Pee ie anee SNS 716,900 111, 835 207, 825 1, 432, 858 31,450 14, 305, 880 
19535. O00. . cis.) ee. Be, CaS 716,900 109, 835 207, 960 1,496,518 32,440 ||. 14,929,074 
LOD ea. Bh Pinca ache then ae 756, 900 109,835 258,710 2,246, 868 32, 440 16, 684, 131 
LOSS task. ted «. cegrey cea: ametee Bae oe 796, 900 109, 835 284,010 | 2,271,460 33,240 | 17,511,148 
LOO eos succes ak Oe Sake ce teat ince eee 796,900 109, 835 285,010 2,514, 960 33,240 } 18,356,148 
LOBT 5 BABA Eb. SOLERO Ee 778, 900 109, 835 308,010 3, 122, 460 36, 240 19, 891,008 
PODS tee ta ee a ae ae ee 778,900 109, 835 312,595 3,310, 460 51,240 22,379, 626 


MGS Oren Beenasets strates ee crriacensesteia erates: ot 778,900 128, 835 312,595 | 3,509, 460 51,240 || 24,888, 426 
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ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED, BY TYPE OF STATION 


MILLIONS 
OF KWH 


100 


SPIRE) 1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 1956 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has greatly fostered the 
economical utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine. Low-cost 
power is fundamental in meeting the enormous requirements of Canada’s great pulp and 
paper and smelting and refining industries. Indeed, Canada’s outstanding industrial 
growth in the postwar period has been made in conjunction with accelerated development 
of water power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity from a few 
hundred to more than 1,000,000 hp., networks of transmission lines carry power to most 
urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. This wide distribution of 
power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, enabling manufacturing processes 
to be carried on in many of the smaller centres of population. Low-cost domestic electrical 
service also contributes in no small measure to the high standard of living in Canada. 


Table 3 indicates the respective amounts of water power that have been developed 
by utilities and by industrial establishments. For this tabulation, utilities are defined as 
companies, municipalities or individuals who sell most of the power they develop. In 
some instances they include also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to 
develop and sell power to a parent company for industrial purposes. Installations of 
utilities totalling 19,223,020 hp. represent 77 p.c. of Canada’s total developed water power 
as at Dec. 31, 1959. 


Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals developing power 
mainly for their own use. Installations of industrial establishments totalled 5,665,406 
hp. as at Dec. 31, 1959. In addition, industry purchased a considerable amount of elec- 
tricity from utilities. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada (24,888,426 hp.) is the cumulative 
total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines irrespective of 
whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It has been adjusted to 
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Dec. 31, 1959 by the inclusion of new installations completed during the year and by 
deletions of old units that were dismantled. 


3.—Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1959 


ooo ooo ——— 


Turbine Installation 
Province or Territory . eo Total 
Utilities! Industries? 
hp. hp. hp. 

Newfound lan demsen: wc Se netatro sche ove Dantes witeanoiels arersies posi 269,015 101,120 370, 135 
Prince Bld ward sislaricl fesse estat wie wee aioe oe ase elsierai alate aie aceialaretsisiein tl 240 1,420 1,660 
NG@Vsecotlatcccs oie eae NG costes, «vv eocareneretene apclctetere) tele esarteleiare: pie 168,375 14,793 183,168 
NG BLUNS WICK ss. sentra tile Siaeaie anal s cee'd acer ore Giatesaiasehevalefs) eyes 227,945 26, 930 254, 875 
Quebec enc tec cr. cater eee ma iho cttitar sag Ctl as, «einige aan go eppene 8,110,678 3,204, 729 11,315, 407 
OBERT O LT ea eiorasa a. See Ta eters ae cla apace ote ace nCTaRGN Er ete cold ist gg od eT CAGES eee tateter 7,503,310 , 841 7,982,151 
MAR GO Dae os ie Saini oon arte eee Ss renceonas sige +0 arefe abuieiers a's ttle 763,000 15,900 ,900 
SaskatchOwan ccs. sitar meee tm Retg ies ieislarcren o.a.- ocic dea eisise trate 125, 500 3,335 128, 835 
Albertine ieee hmastet ean or Pe enc oteeae aan cine e ala.» alate eveiepsinia c's 311,530 1,065 312,595 
Britishi@aluin bigs ec cease aise tee aetna ee cis Canela eee ne taecene oats 1,711, 887 1,797,573 3,509, 460 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........ ccc ccsscccccncccesesescene 31,540 19,700 51,240 

CORT EX i Fees apie i Ata rt ROE d HEIRS CORO OURO oo 19, 223,020 5,665,406 24,888,426 
Percentage of total installation................-5 Ce NR OS a oc 77 23 100 

1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power mainly for sale. 2 Includes only water power 

dee by industries mainly for their own use. 3 Includes all water wheels and hydraulic turbines 
installed. 


Section 2.—Thermal Power* 


Thermally produced electric power capacity has expanded at a phenomenal rate 
since World War II. It has been estimated that the ratio of generating capacity in central 
thermal and hydro stations has sharply narrowed from 1:15 to 1:7 in the ten-year interval 
prior and subsequent to 1945. In 1959, this ratio approached 1:5 with the probability 
that by 1980 it would be as little as 1:2. 


The accelerating trend toward thermal power developed significantly within the 
years 1950-59, particularly in the Atlantic and Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. 
While Quebec, Ontario and the Northwest Territories depend less on thermally generated 
power than the remainder of Canada, these regions too will eventually have need for such 
power. 


This trend has been brought about for a number of reasons, mainly of economic. 
expediency. Canada’s rapidly expanding economy demands ever-increasing supplies of 
electric energy to serve a growing population and industrial complex. Supplies of hydraulic 
energy within economic transmission distance of populated areas are becoming fewer 
and more costly to develop. Expenditure of large amounts of capital required to develop 
single blocks of hydro power at distant points cannot be justified unless there is immediate 
use for all of the power generated at a load factor which warrants its transmission over 
long distances. Moreover, the load on the established electrical systems in many areas 
now needs firming with extra supplies of reliable thermal energy not heretofore required, 
and this can be provided at lower capital cost per unit of installed capacity than by hydro 
facilities which may be affected by periodic water shortages. 


The trend is well exemplified by reference to the vast complex of The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, one of the world’s largest single power operations. At the 
end of 1959 this system had generating resources of 5,756,640 kw. of which only 771,965 kw. 
were installed in thermal stations. Additional steam capacity under construction amounted 
to 1,500,000 kw. with forecast of about 3,000,000 kw. to meet requirements by 1970. ‘The 
Commission’s long-term forecast estimates that, if nuclear electricity is not available 
at competitive cost by 1980, 26,500,000 tons of coal annually, at a cost of some $300,000,000, 


* Revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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will be required to fuel its steam capacity which by 1980 may amount to 10,000,000 kw. or 
twice the available generating facilities available from hydraulic sources. 

The report of the sixth survey of capability and load shows that from 1950 to 1959 the 
net generating capability of thermal stations had increased by 296 p.c., as compared with 
99 p.c. for hydro stations, with a forecast that by the end of 1962 thermal station net 
generating capability will have advanced over 1950 by 646 p.c. as against 129 p.c. for 
hydro stations. 

Table 4 gives, by province, the estimated amount of increase in net generating 
capability and the percentage annual increment in thermal and hydro facilities for the 
period 1950-62. These data clearly indicate the growing importance of thermal generating 
capacity in comparison with hydro, and that, proportionately, the rate of growth is higher 
than for hydro in all of the provinces. 


4.—Kstimated Increase in Net Generating Capability, by Province, for the Period 1950-62 


Increase in pLLeH ESF Increase in 
Thermal Facilities Hydro Facilities 
Province or Territory a = RE Ba EP Los waeee Vik Acs 
nnua nnual 
Amount Increment! || A™ount Increment! 
000 kw. p.c. 7000 kw. p.c. 
PG wl Ceri tay ae ioe ei cone Oh Score susie Selo avs aaietee cltasee 34 11.8 95 Saf 
TAT OOWE GC WHT PES IAN W. 98 ea.o ce arto aim Sa se'e ists siete wid Sieles otal balers 26 11.3 —_ — 
INGA: BOOM IR cies o7 sts PA a sy arateetafe sevNerers eae a ads: oe Grewia ate cert Beyer |i 11.8 46 2.9 
Nes Wa SI ATUNNAG Kets ec totcverc cise Stare Cae wneee & sadisrore o aie 6 Aes e 154 8.0 95 6.2 
CONUS Gis acl Set BS Fo a ee Lee ee tee Ss ele ee ee 45 8.7 4,454 6.0 
COpGar Oe rac) talk cis xe AiR ese scars Hark» Faire 8 Nop Bei eed eV Rn inci 2,046 22.5.4 2,951 7.0 
WES OPT RD OD ie: eset acewmele  aaie a) 5: <i it eta, eee a Rae ae An 284 ree 148 2.6 
DASKACCHC WAR EAIee Rar ae ois ails Ae Rice si Coe pee ER eae 541 14.7 89 6.2 
Paine rian e sa eeke yaar tae te bl Aas ater :< Seas ok reine Se Peta ah 692 18.1 235 11.8 
JST TIAA Gra 7 a0 CLE RS Se, aa Se de a an aetna aes es 609 18.1 1,795 9.9 
Wukon'and Northwest! Territories 2.020. 0. csvcccc eens selec. 5 2 22 6.2 
Canada....... Mapes iat SS PRET Re TINY DO hat - 4,706 17.5 || 9,930 6.6 


1Compounded. A sustained annual percentage increase of 7.5 roughly indicates that the generating capability 
will double in ten years. 


Table 5 shows, provincially, the amount of installed capacity and electricity generated 
in thermal stations in 1958, with percentage of total in each case. Frehmin any figures for 
the electricity generated in 1959 are included. 


5.—Installed Thermal Generating Capacity and Electricity Generated, by Province, 
1958 and 1959 


Gonacity, 
Generation by Thermal Stations 
Thermal | Stations 


Province or Territory 1958 1958 1959? 
P.C P.C P.C 
Amount of Amount of Amount fo) 
Total! Total! Total! 
7000 000,000 000,000 
kw. kwh. kwh. 
Suet Heh Ciy0 10210 qaereques (seem amet Sree cmperaren 7h Meee anna Naam 34 1 70 5.0 54 4.0 
Prinee Pdward Island .:.. 5... one ec eee be 26 99.4 62 99.1 71 100.0 
OS sy dhe ho RS «i OC Se ee 291 69.5 917 58.7 966 58.9 
BEMIS UI SIVEC Kein tecgan to cicics Pais tile «ve oiis-ee © are 200 51.4 590 36.6 692 41.5 
| OSE GIG. 2. 2B ARR EEE SIR a A 78 | es | 218 0.5 209 0.5 
“PCSTTRTO ee Se OLS aaa a aiphabegt the MEP eae 818 14,2 1,239 4.2 946 2.8 
+ ESE E) silliness a RSPCA RAR oth Deg RMN eens gee 185 24.4 140 4.3 51 1.4 
PERISH VE AIN e205. oS c=  ayevelace. oF oud spell a mga eishcioxntast 462 84.0 1,348 70.3 1,498 71.9 
PSE OE rn oe eS, 515 70.0 Navies 63.7 2,231 72.6 
ipertish: Colum biai rii35 0) 6 owes eel S 6 dame 262 10.4 628 533 603 4.9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 5 11.6 9 5.9 9 5.5 
UCT LOY) OE Sica eS BOP -Pireane ie 25876 15.5 6,958 viral 7,330 7eol 


1 Combined thermal and hydro generating capacity. 
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Table 6 gives a regional listing of the number of thermal stations and generating 
units by type of plant, basic fuel used, and total generating capacity as at the end of 1958— 
the latest analysis of these data available. 


6.—Capacity of Thermal Generating Equipment, by Type of Plant, as at Dec. 31, 1958! 


; Gener- Gener- 
Province Type of Plant and Basic Fuel Used Stations ating ating 
Units Capacity 


No. No. kw. 


ING deb. S cst Steany turbine (Gi kioon Qh -cue > ieee iche cis’ «nse bit o-temiebele + ea: 2 o 20,000 
Internal combustion engine (Ol) >. 5 << 0c ce cc cscs cess ccaesmys 4 8 4,350 
22) Dl eee ce Steam turpine (Ole aaasvacste cic occurs pole oes sien gisinw ote ¢ ais sietehers 1 6 22,500 
Internal combustioniengine (OWE ....5 20525 ceo s secs eee ee closets 2 10 2,986 
N:Siaark. cob Steam tur binesieOad) cs tc ccics lec peo genciarsrcietatsrs io c/aie cis « obestersrsteretetets 9 29 292, 805 
Internal Combustion, engine COW) ser. he» c-wie ou e oie oe sles elelojoteleleie 4 12 3, 250 
N-Beasactt Steamicunpine: (COalANG OM) apie. aiatc cis pcieieieieleiae os stemc eiiels eters 10 36 166,750 
Internal combustion engine (Oll)iee. oe. lee cio sills cree se cielo sc 4 11 7,666 
Quer. Steam. turbine coal:andsOi))cemn. cee eon: cee eee eons eiete eile 15 34 52,760 
Internal compustion engine tOll)on..¢ecccee sta cs s+ tee orate cicle 11 26 8,354 
Onteees: cect Steam: turpinentcoal anG@ Cll) onde gee creases me eet ace cee 29 52 744,935 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (coal and oil)....... 3 13 25, 868 
Internal combustion-engine (oil My ..c. one hos nae ee tes ose 10 22 8,056 
Mans*9 freset Steamiturbinetcoalland orl} etepiee: wiles sees tials oats sins eee 4 12 181, 000 
internalicombustion engine(O1ll) 4... 2. 1h caneee re a eeeee ae ee 3 7 3,153 
Sasicmeas. ne Steam turbine (coal, oil and natural gas).............00eeeeeees 8 29 386, 700 
Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)................ 11 49 29,141 
Combination internal combustion engine and gas turbine (natural 
Bay PAE PEO ORO ENS eek set cites Mee sweet cee 1 5 29,000 
Alta.) gee Steam turbine (coal, oil and natural gas)..................000-: 11 23 257,600 
Combination steam turbine and gas turbine (natural gas and 
OLD) ye ee ae ee ES Ie ete knot ncaa ease: 3 15 191,375 
Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)................ 15 49 18,513 
Gas turbine: (naturaligas) 0. 4.0 5.6s.c.o «> chotee a elaohs aero 1 1 10,000 
LS C7, eae Steam turbine (oil and wood waste)..<. 2.24... 5- 1+ 9usn2s-: 18 48 112,610 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (oil and wood waste) 1 2 1,800 
Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)................ 41 161 82, 892 
Gas.turbines (oil) scccacepspcrssoncratensci corovechenelanetenenrtsiere castorsyeecernceesh eran 1 4 87,040 
Yukon and Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (oil)................ 1 4 1,500 
W.T. Imternal conrbustion*engine (OL)... cs cae so eseye tele occ le he ee ae 6 19 2,841 
Canada..... Steam‘ turbine or... cee ee ee ate ce cee arr eters 107 272 | 2,237,660 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine................ 5 19 29,168 
Steam turbine—dgas turbine................... 0005s eee ee eee 3 15 191,375 
Internal combustion engine.................. 2... c ee cee eee ees iil 374 171, 802 
Internal combustion engine—gas turbine................... 1 5 29,000 
GRAS CURT DN he ee ee Sagas ee oucme ea elena rep se Sobesedeh nbs, oleteats 2 5 97,040 
Grand Totals}. 3:4..GAtneete PRO ch ee eee 229 690 | 2,756,045 


1 Prepared by the Fuels Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


Table 7 gives the maximum size of steam-driven turbo-generator units in thermal 
stations and shows clearly the trend toward the installation of larger and more efficient 
generating facilities capable of producing lower cost electric energy from the mineral 
fuels—coal, oil and natural gas. 
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7.—Maximum Size of Turbo-Generater Units in Thermal Central Stations, 
1945 and 1950-611 


Eastern Canada Central Canada Western Canada 
“Year Be. oo he ee aay ME NEE PUR RAEI cr gence, meee tie ite 

Megawatt : Megawatt ° Megawatt : 

Capacity Units Capacity Units Capacity Units 
No No. No 
19045 GOR 2S. 5 CO EG ek DR RAY 12.5 1 —_ — 15 4 
1950. HE. Ses He RUSE. RU Otek 15 1 6 1 30 1 
195% OE2 BS. SUG ROPE Sh A LE AY 20 1 100 1 30 1 
NODA eda Bee ch.) ROG 20 1 100 3 30 1 
a Pee ge Oe oe eR st ee ce 24 1 100 4 30 2 
TOBA) ee tS UGG 00 85} Ae yes 24 1 100 44 30 2 
BOSD: Beratecdemet 2 seh. .8 25 1 100 4 30 3 
“NTP AR Fa ee NE eh Cor ee oe 25 1 100 4 66 1 
he TO ee Ree orn e 50 1 100 4 66 1 
ORES SS Ba eee ore ee reese 50 1 100 4 66 2 
ODO ancecneaatedte ccs Sy ao, sino h 0 Bade OSs 50 2 200 2 66 2 
WOGO waAFod. 3. Sees... 5.4 RR 50 2 200 4 150 1 
TOG eek ethno... 5. | OARS. Wee, 50 3 300 1 150 3 


1 Prepared by the Fuels Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


Heretofore, a fair proportion of the thermal generating capacity was operated at 
extremely low rates of load factor, particularly in small stations serving isolated com- 
munities, and as standby to hydro facilities. However, progressive increase in load and 
need for firmer output is making it economical to install larger and more efficient thermal 
units, essentially in the larger stations serving widespread system demands. Here the 
capacity is mainly provided by steam-motivated turbo-alternators, the largest of which 
are capable of generating a kilowatt-hour from a pound of coal. Still larger units, shortly 
to be installed, will be capable of generating a kilowatt-hour with as little as two-thirds 
of a pound of coal. From 1954 to 1958, nine gas-turbine-driven generating sets with ca- 
pacities of from 8,400 to 30,000 kw. ‘were installed in Western Canada and several more 
were in course of installation at the end of that period. These sets have the advantage of 
low first cost and extreme flexibility, and are well suited for peaking operations in an 
integrated system. 


In 1958, thermal facilities provided 15.5 p.c. of the electricity generated in Canada and 
hydro facilities 84.5 p.c. Of the thermal generation, as much as 90.6 p.c. was provided by 
steam-driven equipment and 9.4 p.c. by diesel-engine and gas-turbine equipment. 


Section 3.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold, and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy which they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back only to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled ‘Central Electric Stations’, were concerned solely with the electrical utility 
industry and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establish- 
ments for their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1942-55 shown in 
Table 8 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for com- 
parative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 
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8.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1942-58, and by Province 1957 and 1958 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Year and Prov- |——————______ Total Year and Prov- |——-—--—- Total 
ince or Territory Water Thermal he ince or Territory Water Thermal es 
Power Power Power Power 

7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1942 Saracen 36, 582,953 Zi25226 1) 31500041709) I 100 L emt ete aes 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 
1943 eer mee 39, 660, 312 819,281 | 40,479,593 || 1952............. 57,023,530 | 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 
19 Fb rrerrete eke ss 39, 553, 352 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 || 1953............. 58, 926, 462 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 
1Q4p Rioe ae tees 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 || 1954............. 62,572,316 | 3,364,124 | 65,936,440 
194058 eee eee 40,692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 || 1955............. 69, 478, 003 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 
hE fet oleae gean cots © 42,273, 167 1,151,632 | 48,424,799 || 1956............. 73,524, 583 4,479,770 | 78,004,353 
1Q4S Wye cconiatine an 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 || 19561............ 81,839,968"| 6,543,333") 88,383,301° 
1940 OR oes teers 42,779,199 | 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 |] 1957!............ 83,373,220 | 7,668,860'} 91,042,080" 
1950Fe oe ese 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 || 1958!............ 90,509,200 | 6,957,622 | 97,466, 822 

1957} 1958! 

Infilo® Gerrewen sce. 1,313,396 625313 7)081,375; 709 Nfld. ......08... 1,340, 843 70,329 | 1,411,172 
5229 Ca See tole 370 56,618 563988 EP. BD h nc.0 cla acs 537 62,497 63, 034 
INES ne aoe 5265493.) 10075344 | °1,.533;837 || NS.id. cece one 645, 600 917,142 | 1,562,742 
INGBoooer aera: 706, 464 69852972 [1 408s (OL WING Deo cre toe 1,023,020 589,662 | 1,612,682 
QONnet sen. cayeus ee 37,905, 814 D2OSOLS A, OSs, 1O by 42 Gerlhn QUE a ctehopaterouaneransscr™ 43, 418, 062 217,506 | 43,635, 568 
Ontice foe cee 27,959,037 | 2,153,403 | 30,112,440 |} Ont............. 28,012,573 | 1,238,807 | 29,251,380 
Mansrcnciqactee: 3,350, 396 26,993 >|" 3,377,089 |) Manz... 0... 0... 3,113, 166 139,854 | 3,253,020 
Saskivor nck toe 566,020 | 1,200,324 | 1,766,344 |] Sask............. 568,480 | 1,347,716 | 1,916,196 
Alta lye} 8790s: ¢ 807,253 | 1,624,649 | 2,431,902 || Alta............. 990,457 | 1,737,298 | 2,727,755 
|e OR Pee See fey er 10, 116, 336 607,, 701 1-10, 724,037, IIB. Cen care. vere tine 11, 254, 743 627,960 | 11,882,703 
Bane and Yukon and 


TOM . AA 121,641 5,605 127, 246 INIWED SGN: 141,719 8, 851 150,570 


Canada, 1957..| 83,373,220 | 7,668,860) 91,042,080: Camada, 1958..| 90,509,200 | 6,957,622 | 97,466,822 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


Of the total generation in 1958 of 97,466,822,000 kwh., 92.9 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 7.1 p.c. was generated thermally ; in 1957 total generation was 91,042,080,000 
kwh. of which 91.6 p.c. was produced from water power and 8.4 p.c. thermally. The 
proportions generated in 1958 differed somewhat among provinces as shown in the following 
statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland............... 95.0 5.0 Manitobacsi.cortie eee 95.7 4.3 
Prince Edward Island... 11... O59 WHEY 89 local aac ncon ee pee 
Bi all peas ee 41 3 58.7 Albortey..... ©. ten nth 36. 3 63 7 
ds Saat ay 8a aca ed eas lO SEE Aa wes dione 94.7 5.3 
Ontavio.ce, ate crn Sese bible. ¢ 95.8 4.2 Yukon.and N.W.T...\42. «dees 94.1 5.9 


Table 9 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province and Tables 9 and 10 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 18,559,368 kw. in 1958, an increase of 
1,831,129 kw. over 1957. Of the 1958 total, 14,758,524 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1957 and 1958 total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 60,543,520,000 kwh. and 65,323,721,000 kwh. respectively, 
of which nearly 99.7 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 


Sales to power customers made up 62.9 p.c. of the total in 1957 and 61.6 p.c. in 1958, 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 26.2 p.c. and 26.5 p.c., and commercial sales 
10.1 p.c. and 11.1 p.c. in the respective years. 


Exports to the United States in 1958 amounted to 4,074,513,000 kwh. compared with 
4,829,843,000 kwh. in 1957. 


pee > 
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9.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1957 and 1958 
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Energy 
Made 
Available 
in Canada 


Electrical Utilities 


Salaries 


— ES | | | | | 


Installed 
Year and : 
Province or Territory eee 
kw. 
1957 

Newfoundland......... 248, 103 
Prince Edward Island. . 25, 524 
Nova Scotia........... 427,613 
New Brunswick........ 396, 591 
QOnebecaiserecccouiee 6, 347, 593" 
Ontario? ih Pee... 5, 000, 842+ 
Manitoba.............. 657, 104 
Saskatchewan.......... 459, 945 
Alberta. 62 Peo. 60s 623,940 
British Columbia...... 2,508,992 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 31,992 


1,339,593" 
88 


1,524,979 
1,383,793 
32,705,917" 
31,223,491 
3,758, 502 
1, 236, 719 
2,453, 633 
10, 970, 636 
127, 246 


i | ee | 


1,374,198 
63,034 
1,552,793 
1,496,335 
37, 154, 494 
32,047,621 
3, 757,372 
1,419, 247 
2,747,593 
11,874,114 
150,570 


Canada, 1957...... 

1958 
Newfoundland......... 279, 726 
Prince Edward Island.. 25, 641 
Nova Scotia.........-. 419, 265 
New Brunswick........ 389, 337 
Quebeesin vet: SE. 7,057, 964 
Ontario sesso nccas.e cians 5,775, 746 
ManttObaccuis shone ss 758, 962 
Saskatchewan.......... 550, 652 
Albetts.. basal: Scie. 735, 900 
British Columbia...... 2,522,962 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 43,213 

Canada, 1958...... 18, 559,368 


$3,637,371 


- - at cen 
xporte : evenue 
to | Gtimate | from 
U.S.A. Ultimate 
Customers | Employees 
000 kwh. No. $7000 No. 
~_ 57,034 8,908 596 
— 18,014 2,045 197 
_ 184,711 23, 126 1,590 
48,649 139, 761 17,019 1,133 
549,040 | 1,241,796 170, 933 9, 466 
4,222,225 | 1,742,199 253, 284 16,184 
22 258, 849 29,465" 2,416 
_ 220, 069 27,242 1,875 
— 295, 453 38, 952 1,647 
9,907 449,530 67,135 2,635 
_ 3, 762 1,889 78 
4,829,843 | 4,611,178 639, 998" 37,817 
— 59, 647 9,362 586 
— 19,180 2,158 201 
— 189, 968 24,953 1,542 
142,789 145,779 18,676 1,142 
526,336 | 1,280,379 185, 207 9,799 
3,404,051 | 1,827,832 267, 585 16,409 
28 267, 186 St127 2,513 
— 230,309 29,947 2,141 
= 316, 106 43,139 1,932 
1,309 469, 366 77, 458 3,019 
— 3, 882 2,091 110 
4,074,513 | 4,809,634 691,703 39,394 


170,211 


10.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1957 and 1958 


Year and Item 


1957 


Installed generator capacity......... 


Energy generated 


PERG ARU errors oo i.a Gicis bis 08 slele auersse aie 


Disposal of energy in Canada........ 
Energy exported to United States.... 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... 
Domestic and farm.............+-- 
OGIO TC) BARR AONE See arn 


BareetHehting. ccs iG.» - > s+ Peels 
Revenue from ultimate customers.... 
Revenue from exports to United States. 
REINS oc My ec. n in hiss aiccmispaut ussenouciaan 
Salaries and wages.............e.e0-% 


eeescsoscesreoseeresserors 


os 


.. kw. 
7000 kwh.| 45,116,612 


oe 


Energy Made Available in Canada...’000 kwh. 
000 kwh. 42,564, 327 


ee 


Electrical Utilities 


Total 


16,728, 239° 
91,042,080" 

83,373,220 
7,668, 860° 


86,781,497: 


68, 425, 295° 
4,829, 843 


Industrial 
Establish- 
Publicly | Privately mine 
Operated | Operated Total 
8,019,571 5,020,004") 13,039,575"| 3,688,664" 
26,406,382 | 71,522,994 | 19,519,086" 
41,231,556 | 24,808,511 | 66,040,067 | 17,333, 153 
8, 885, 056 1,597, 871 5, 482, 927 2,185, 933° 
25,651, 9337] 68,216, 260° 209, 035" 
4,362, 137 422,923 4,785,060 44,783 
3,192,761 1, 403, 902 4,596, 663 14,515 
2,779, 436 1,211,589 8,991,026 18,175 
847, 950 157, 364 606, 3814 1,195 
62,829 82, 764 95,693 127 
2, 54 2,185 4,781 18 
419, 468 218, 389° 637, 857° 2,141 
15, 744 1, 836 17,580 202 
27,101 10,716 37, 817 
110, 420 43, 532 153, 952 


—— 
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10.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Year and Item 


Electrical Utilities 


Publicly 
Operated 
1958 
Installed generator capacity........... kw. 9, 457, 235 
‘Energy generated. 727.25. eon ds 0! can ae 7000 kwh.| 46, 828, 684 
Hydro... 408k co ss ee es + 43,585,617 
‘Phermal.}. "et c50%.5. eee ene as 3, 243, 067 
Energy Made Available in Canada. . .”000 kwh. 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 7000 kwh.| 45, 460, 693 
Energy exported to United States...... a 3, 547, 427 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No 3,331,998 
Pomestic wnditarm 2.5 pee we. we ale ss 2,912,055 
Gommercialteet.)... 0 hee ees eee *' 352, 483 
Power 6. 4:08) s,s ee ee es 64,857 
Street-lighting.-wccoonentooorreeeeee oe 2,603 
Revenue from ultimate customers..... $000 452, 239 
Revenue from exports to United States. ss 10, 589 
Employees: . ices ett marae ee No. 28, 149 
Salaries‘and wages. .:c2ts..---oern te $000 122,208 


Privately 
Operated 


5,301, 289 
29,124, 448 
27, 685,651 

1,538,797 


27,940, 543 
443,651 
1, 465, 783 
1,266,105 
162, 587 
84, 860 
2,231 
237,446 
2,366 
11,245 
48, 003 


14,758, 524 
75, 953, 132 
71,171, 268 
4,781, 864 


73,401,236 
3,991,078 
4,797,781 
4,178, 160 

615,070 
99,717 
4, 834 
689, 685 
12,955 
39,394 
170,211 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


3, 800, 844 
21,513, 690 
19, 337, 932 

2,175,758 


204, 869 
83, 435 
11, 853 
10,786 

948 
101 
18 
2,018 
424 


18, 559, 368 
97, 466, 822 
90,609, 200 

6, 957 , 622 


93,637,371 


73, 606, 105 
4,074,513 
4,809, €34 
4, 188, 946 

516,018 
99,818 
4,852 
691,703 
13,379 


11.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 


1957 and 1958 


Electrical Utilities” . 


—s.= - 


Industrial 
Year and Province or Establish- Total 
Territory Publicly Privately ments 
Operated Operated 
7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1957 
Newfoundland) rere ter rece ete ea cise ae 597 981,818 393, 294r 1,375, 709° 
Prince: Bdward Wsland'.c cb. soon ot ac cece ee eet a 3,142 53, 841 5 56,988 
Nova Scotiak (ose casas ico rca oe ene Rete eres 463, 385 891,933 178,519 1,533, 837 
New. Bruns wacker bres yccom sistiine cities evalua 599, 624 383, 309 421, 828 1,404, 761 
Quebec Cr eee ee ren oe ee chee meme ce 11, 403, 254 17, 134, 668 9,593,505 38,131,427 
Ontario ee ea ice co de eee a 26, 414, 536 1,585, 153 DW 2eTo 30,112, 440 
Manitobal ie 2s: chs oe he bas caren eee 3,341, 021 — 36, 368 3,377,389 
Saskatchewan. ores'-: st soe eee no cee are ee eeeeares 1,019,672 658, 745 87,927 1,766,344 
Alberta rt aes oes eee CR re ic cs ee tee ooeis ae mere 781,052 1,468, 361 182, 489 2,431, 902 
British Columbia tant Ge ne ee ie seen ee och ees ase 1,026,110 3, 239, 364 6, 458, 563 10, 724, 037 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... {..........+4>. 64, 219 9,190 53, 837 127, 246 
Canaday 19572 ey ee eee reece uae tes oe 45,116, 612 26, 406,382 19,519,086" || 91,042,080" 
1958 
INGwlOUNnGland:. +4. tee: alias Soot onto eial ae chetecy s.cheete cgeake teers 597 991,478 419,097 1,411,172 
Prince Hdwardplsland's. 44.5 ..tese cose eatuce Ueiaetaes tee 3,142 59, 887 o 63,034 
INGVvia Sco tite peas bee toca ta renee oe eet caere eek 508,975 890, 491 163,276 1,562,742 
New *Branswit ko ses. cs cect tire tal oicle coe testes acts. San 723, 202 474, 448 415, 032 1,612, 682 
Quebears mye Pee eee GOEL eer hecho feeteeeeter as erat ate 12,804, 471 19,232,311 11,598,786 43, 635, 568 
ORCBTIO Se te ree hehe tee ee brea reer 25, 859, 280 1,331,309 2,060, 791 29, 251,380 
Manitobsins haan k its, Seas Seeley Cachan be Ae eee 3, 214, 018 — 39, 002 3, 253,020 
Sagkatche wan sregries cece cites © oes eateries ero eens 1,144, 854 664,716 106, 626 1,916,196 
Be oa Re lea oy Seis Ato eis oe toe ERS Oe 846, 817 1, 626, 867 254,071 Pay abel 
British Column bia #05...) ee See Ce ee eee 1,638,495 3, 842,193 6, 402,015 11, 882, 703 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............eecee- 84, 833 10,748 54, 989 150,570 
@anadar loss. oe eee te ee ee 46,828, 684 29,124, 448 21,513,690 97,466, 822 


ee ™ 
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Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 3,960 kwh. in 1957 to 4,128 kwh. 
in 1958. Among the provinces the averages in 1958 varied from a low of 1,439 kwh. in 


Prince Edward Island to a high of 6,113 kwh. in Manitoba. 


For domestic and farm 


customers the average annual bill was $66.49 in 1958 as against $64.19 in 1957, an increase 


of 3.6 p.c. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average con- 
sumption rose from 3,415 kwh. per customer in 1957 to 3,686 kwh. in 1958 and the average 
bill was $86.46 in 1958 compared’ with $80.80 in 1957. 


12.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 
1939, 1945 and 1956-58 


Item 1939 
Gastomiers te 95,88 OP a No. 1,623,672 
Kilowatt-hours sold............0eeeeeees 000 2,310, 891 
Revenue FeCelvied thi. < ch. sie wuleenee nats. $000 43,793 
Kilowatt-hours per customer............. No. 1,423 
Average annval bills. icts. 2e0 3). bests $ 26.97 
FROVOWUG POT Wl se he Sie 6 alate «ciel. bispere ies cts. 1.90 


1945 


1, 987,360 
3,365, 497 
55,736 
1,693 
28.05 
1.66 


1956 


3,834, 964" 
14,338,789" 
235, 497" 
3,739 


61.41 
1.64 


1957 


4,004, 200 
15, 857, 618 


257, 038 


3,960 


64.19 
1.62 


195 


| | | | 


4,188,946 
17, 290, 984 
78,531 
4,128 
66.49 

1.61 


In 1958 coal accounted for 46.2 p.c. of thermal generation, natural gas for 40.2 p.c. 
and petroleum fuels for 13.6 p.c.; the percentages in 1957 were 55.4, 28.9 and 15.7, re- 


spectively. 


13.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Year and Coal 
Province or Territory Guannity Niahia 
tons $ 
1957 

Wowiloungland aa. cote ee eee — — 

Prince Edward Island.............. a= — 
Nova Scotial te. 29.5. a dalee bese ota 458,436 | 4,724,266 
INGWHDTUNSWICK. 00 3c hae os eek hess 211,595 | 2,067,620 

Guelseckerert ras. Wei aes st - — 
RAGAT HORS see ote Fetes iio cas giaseun-ofeieys 722,275, | 6,227,947 
MUNIGOURe Cot ct esr ens ote sens fees 6,377 30,610 
Saskatchewan...............ceeeee- 449, 467 1,180,338 
URE Ce ed Ie OE eS 133,617 162,088 
SMcisnrO OMIM DIA. ote es chen ers 110 1,351 

Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . — —_ 
PPOCRIS; LOS0 Coe hee nes: 1,981,877 | 14,394, 220 

1958 

PiewiGindiand: co... ccc e oe eee ce es _ _ 

Prince Edward Island.............. — — 
SC SOOTIA fos csiao nado esas ce Weis is 431,573 4,523,936 
Mey TUNEWICK cost cc tc ccc eevee e ss 144,498 | 1,450,347 

MOR GIIOO ae es hoe oe ob ce eeeb Be fae -- — 
OSES 9 Oe a ere 316,561 2,784,018 
“OLD AISDL Reg aid GSE FPN ARI GRO FRA 97,108 457,305 
Baskatchewan oi... ssc ete ee cuaes 502,394 | 1,207,760 
Pert CoeeE CSC). SS Lk). Zi 162, 802 214, 368 


erisinn (Columbia... 25... « ddewids.s.ac —_ —_ 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... —_ —_ 


Petroleum Fuels Gas 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Imp. gal. $ *000 cu. ft. $ 
359, 895 103, 405 — — 
5,115, 064 423,775 —_— — 
7,334,977 623, 536 — — 
2,375, 693 268, 362 — — 
577, 229 96, 566 — — 
914, 243 211,048 — — 
278, 875 57,898 _ —_ 
42, 408, 223 2,647,026 3,380, 108 951,596 
642,674 95,504 | 18,203,343 2,060,271 
7,324, 403 1,567,971 542, 637 149,964 
323, 332 81,513 — — 
67, 654, 608 6,176,604 | 22,126,088 3,161,831 
796, 232 86,565 — — 
5,598, 004 401,392 — — 
5, 164, 855 383, 898 —_ —_ 
1,803,145 205, 474 — — 
560, 116 105, 996 —_ _ 
872,617 160, 362 — — 
296,071 61,161 506, 482 171,998 
30, 741, 651 1,727,977 7,149,693 2,048,312 
827, 204 110,465 | 19,085, 865 2,119,185 
5, 147, 583 1,006, 426 1,153, 657 278,992 
577, 584 139, 496 — — 
4,389,212 | 27,895,697 4,618, 487 


POERIS, 19S8 55. ose = Senha oe 


1,654,936 | 10,637,734 | 52,385,062 
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Section 4.—Water and Thermal Power Developments in the 
Provinces and Territories, 1959 


For the second consecutive year, a record was established in the amount of new hydro- 
electric generating capacity brought into operation during a single calendar year. A total 
of 2,508,800 hp. of new capacity was installed during 1959, exceeding the previous record 
of 2,488,618 hp. completed in 1958. Installations under construction will add about 
1,700,000 hp. during 1960 and another 2,300,000 hp. of new capacity is either under con- 
struction or in active prospect for development in succeeding years. Progress in hydro- 
electric and thermal-electric construction during 1959 is outlined below by provinces. 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland, the United Towns Electric Company 
Limited completed a single-unit 1,200-hp. development on New Chelsea Brook at Pitman’s 
Pond, and ordered a new unit of about 3,200 hp. for installation by June 1960 to replace 
two units at Heart’s Content on the Heart’s Content River. The Iron Ore Company of 
Canada began construction to add a new 12,000-hp. unit in April 1960 at its Menihek 
Rapids development on the Ashuanipi River in Labrador. In active prospect were: the 
installation by the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited of a single-unit 
6,500-hp. development on Middle Brook near Gambo; the installation of two 38,500-hp. 
units by the Southern Newfoundland Power and Development Limited as part of an ulti- 
mate development of 350,000 hp. in the Bay d’Espoir area of Newfoundland; and the 
installation of two 60,000-hp. units by the Hamilton Falls Power Corporation Limited as 
part of an ultimate development of 300,000 hp. at Scott Falls on the Unknown River in 
Labrador. In the field of thermal-electric construction, the Newfoundland Light and 
Power Company Limited completed the addition of a 20,000-kw. unit at its steam plant 
at St. John’s. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Maritime Electric Company Limited proceddat with 
the installation of a 10,000-kw. unit, scheduled for operation late in 1961 in the Company’s 
steam plant at Charlottetown. 


In Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Power Gannon continued with the construction 
of two single-unit developments on the Sissiboo River. One of these, with a turbine capacity 
of 12,000 hp., is located at. Weymouth Falls and is scheduled for operation in July 1960; 
the second development, rated at 8,000 hp., is expected to be in operation in March 1960 
at Sissiboo Falls. The Commission has in active prospect a 10,800-hp. development at 
Riverdale, also on the Sissiboo River, and a 90,000-hp. installation on Wreck Cove Brook. 
The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited began construction of a single-unit 
7,500-hp. development on the Lequille River at Lequille which is expected to be in operation 
in 1961. The Company has in active prospect a single-unit 6,500-hp. development on 
the Nictaux River at Alpena. In the thermal-electric field, construction continued at 
the Nova Scotia Power Commission’s steam plant at Trenton where a 20,000-kw. unit was 
scheduled for operation in April 1960. The Nova Scotia Light and ‘Power Company 
Limited completed the installation of a 45,000-kw. unit at its Halifax steam plant and the 
Seaboard Power Corporation Limited added a new 16,000-kw. unit at its Sydney steam 
plant. 


In New Brunswick, the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission acquired owner- 
ship of the 80,000-hp. Grand Falls generating station on the St. John River, formerly 
owned by the Gatineau Power Company Limited. At the Commission’s Milltown develop- 
ment, a 500-hp. unit which was installed in 1910 and retired in 1920 was reconditioned 
and placed ; in service in June 1959. At Saint John, a new 50,000-kw. steam turbine ask 
was under construction, scheduled for completion in July 1961. 


Quebec.—Quebec led the provinces in the amount of new hydro-electric capacity 
installed in 1959. Of the 1,457,800 hp. of new capacity placed in operation in the province, 
the Quebec Hydro-Electric Conirnission contributed about one-half. The Commission’s 
Bersimis IIT development began initial operation when three units, each rated at 171,000 
hp., were placed in operation; this development when completed.in 1960 will have a 
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rated capacity of 855,000 hp. in five units. The third and final section of the Commission’s 
Beauharnois development also began initial operation during 1959 when four units, each 
rated at 73,700 hp., were installed. By 1961 this section, consisting of ten 73,700-hp. 
units with provision for an eleventh, will be completed and the installed capacity of the 
over-all development will be 2,234,700 hp. The Commission started construction on a new 
power development on the Ottawa River at Carillon, some 50 miles from Montreal; the 
powerhouse will contain 14 units, each rated at 60,000 hp. Work was also started on the 
construction of an 80-mile road to provide access to the site of the proposed reservoir for 
the Manicouagan development. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada began initial operation at its giant Chute des 
Passes development on the Peribonca River when three 200,000-hp. units were placed in 
service. With the completion of two more units in 1960, the development will have a 
rated capacity of 1,000,000 hp. 


The James Maclaren Company Limited completed construction of a 50,000-hp. 
hydro-electric development in two units on the Liévre River at Buckingham. A 1,500-hp. 
plant at that location ceased operation early in 1959. 


The Quebec Cartier Mining Company continued construction of a power project on 
the Hart Jaune River, in the headwaters of the Manicouagan River. The powerhouse, 
located 27 miles upstream from Big Manicouagan Lake, will be completed late in 1960 
with the installation of three 22,000-hp. units. Power will be supplied to the Company’s 
mine site some 10 miles from the powerhouse. 


Ontario.—During 1959, new hydro-electric capacity totalling 831,300 hp. was placed 
in service in Ontario, most of which was installed by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing agency. The Commission 
was engaged in the construction of five hydro-electric developments during the year. Major 
construction was completed at the Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence Generating Station 
where nine 75,000-hp. units were added, raising the capacity of the Canadian portion of the 
development to 1,200,000 hp. in 16 units. The Commission also completed construction 
of its 60,000-hp. Silver Falls Generating Station on the Kaministikwia River and progress 
was made in the development of other sites in northern Ontario. A fifth unit rated at 66,000 
hp. was installed at the Abitibi Canyon Generating Station on the Abitibi River raising 
installed capacity at this station to 330,000 hp. Construction continued at Red Rock 
Falls on the Mississagi River where the first of two units, each rated at 26,500 hp., should 
be in operation late in 1960. Installed capacity in ‘northern {Ontario will be further in- 
creased by the construction of a generating station at Otter Rapids on the Abitibi River 
where four 60,000-hp. units will be installed and minimum provision made for four 
additional units; the first two units are scheduled for service in 1961. 


The Commission proposes to co-ordinate the development of these hydraulic resources 
with the construction of thermal-electric generating facilities in areas of concentrated load. 
The plan is to pool the output of a number of the hydraulic developments at a gathering 
station in the north and to bring it to load centres in southern parts of the province by 
extra-high-voltage transmission line, using voltages more than twice as high as those at 
present employed by the Commission. With this purpose in mind the Commission is 
conducting tests on an experimental high-voltage line in the vicinity of Coldwater, where 
conditions involved in the transmission of power at voltages from 400 to 600 kv. are being 
simulated. 


The construction of thermal-electric stations is also being aggressively continued. 
At the Richard L. Hearn Generating Station at Toronto, the Commission added the first 
of four additional steam-turbines, each with a capacity of 268,000 hp. The remaining three 
units will be added in 1960, when the plant will consist of eight units totalling 1,608,000 
hp. Further thermal-electric capacity is under construction in southern Ontario, involving 
installation of four 402,000-hp. units at the Lakeview Generating Station near Toronto. 
One unit is scheduled for completion in 1961 and the other three by 1964. Plans provide 
for a total installation of 2,400,000 hp. at this station. At Fort William, construction 
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continued on a steam turbine plant to consist of one unit of 134,000 hp.; however, if re- 
quired, the site will permit the construction of a generating station having a capacity of 
1,340,000 hp. 

The Commission, in conjunction with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and the 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited, is constructing, for completion in 1961, a 
26,800-hp. Nuclear Power Demonstration plant near Des Joachims Generating Station on 
the Ontario side of the Ottawa River. In addition, several engineers of the Commission 
were assigned to aid the Nuclear Power Plant Division of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited in carrying out development work for a 268,000-hp. nuclear-electric generating sta- 
tion to be located on Lake Huron between Kincardine and Port Elgin. When it has been 
demonstrated to be a satisfactory source of power, it is proposed that the Commission 
will purchase this station at a price which will permit the production of energy at costs 
competitive with those of alternative energy sources. 


Apart from the activities of the Commission, the Great Lakes Power Company com- 
pleted the construction of its Hollingsworth Falls development on the Michipicoten River 
with the installation of a single 30,300-hp. unit. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board continued 
construction on the first-stage development of the Grand Rapid project on the Nelson 
River where five units of 42,000 hp. will be installed in 1960, with provision for a sixth 
similar unit. The power will be supplied to the mining project of the International Nickel 
Company in the Moak, Mystery and ‘Thompson Lakes area of northern Manitoba. Work 
continued on the Board’s Selkirk Generating Station where installation of two 66,000-kw. 
steam turbines will be completed in 1960, and construction proceeded on an interconnection 
between the Board’s Brandon Generating Station and the Saskatchewan Power Corpora- 
tion’s Boundary Dam Generating Station. 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company Limited, a subsidiary of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited, completed the installation of a 
19,000-hp. unit at Island Falls on the Churchill River, raising the installed capacity at the 
site to 125,500 hp. in seven units. In May, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration commenced construction of the main earth-fill dam for the South Saskatchewan 
River Project at the Coteau Creek site. Although the works are being constructed primarily 
for irrigation purposes, hydro-electric facilities will be incorporated by Saskatchewan at 
the dam. The initial installation will consist of three units of 50,000 or 60,000 hp. each, 
with provision for two similar units. The project is scheduled for completion in 1966. 
The Saskatchewan Power Corporation started the construction of a development in the 
Tobin Rapids-Squaw Rapids reach of the Saskatchewan River, 30 miles northeast of 
Nipawin. The development will consist of six units, each rated at 46,000 hp.; four units 
are planned for installation by 1963 and the remainder by 1964. During 1959, the Corpo- 
ration doubled the capacity of its Queen Elizabeth steam turbine plant at Saskatoon 
with the addition of a second 66,000-kw. steam turbine unit. At the new Boundary Dam 
Generating Station at Estevan, the Corporation installed the first unit, a steam unit of 
66,000 kw., and is constructing a second similar unit. A new 500-kw. diesel unit was added 
by Northland Utilities Limited to its plant at Uranium City. 

In Alberta, Calgary Power Limited resumed construction on extensions to its Spray 
and Rundle plants located in the upper part of the Bow River basin. Both plants are 
scheduled for completion in late 1960 at which time the capacity of the Spray plant will 
be doubled by the addition of a 62,000-hp. unit and the Rundle plant will be almost trebled 
by the addition of a 40,000-hp. unit. The Company also began the installation of a single 
200,000-hp. unit on the Brazeau River at Big Bend, about 15 miles upstream from the 
confluence with the North Saskatchewan River. Plans for this development call for the 
installation of additional units of the same size to an ultimate capacity of 800,000 hp. 
Investigation is under way for a hydro-electric development on the Saskatchewan River 
at Brazeau Forks, below the confluence with the Brazeau River. In the thermal-electric 
field, Calgary Power Limited proposes to begin installation in 1960 of a 150,000-kw. steam 
turbine as an addition to its 132,000-kw. Wabamun plant. 
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The City of Edmonton in 1959 increased the capacity of its municipally owned plant 
to 180,000 kw. in seven units by the addition of a 30,000-kw. gas turbine unit. A 500-kw. 
diesel unit was installed by Northland Utilities Limited at its Lac la Biche plant. Cana- 
dian Sugar Factories Limited plan to install a 1,675-kw. unit for service in 1960 at Taber. 


British Columbia.—Hydro-electric construction was active in British Columbia 
during 1959. A total of 199,000 hp. of new capacity was added, the major part of it by 
the British Columbia Electric Company Limited which placed in operation two units of 
82,000 hp. each at its Bridge River No. 2 plant. Two similar units will be added in 1960 
at this plant, increasing the total installed capacity to 328,000 hp. Mission Dam, which is 
being built in conjunction with the No. 2 development, will raise the head at the Bridge 
River No. 1 plant and thereby increase its output from 248,000 hp. to 276,000 hp. The 
British Columbia Power Commission completed construction of its Ash River development 
with the installation of a single unit of 35,000 hp. and has two developments in the planning 
stage—a 51,500-hp. installation at Kokish River on Vancouver Island and the single 43,000- 
hp. unit Pyramid Mountain-Murtle River development with an expected ultimate capacity 
of 172,000 hp. in four units. Other hydro-electric facilities planned for the province 
include the installation by the Northern British|Columbia Power Company Limited of a 
second 6,000-hp. unit at its Falls River development on Big Falls Creek and the development 
by the City of Revelstoke of a site on Cranberry Creek where one unit of 5,700 hp. will be 
installed and a second similar unit provided for. 

In the field of thermal power, the British Columbia Electric Company Limited com- 
pleted work on its Port Mann gas turbine plant located on the south bank of the Fraser 
River near New Westminster; four units, each with a generator capacity of 25,000 kw., were 
placed in operation. At Ioco, on Burrard Inlet, the Company continued construction 
of a large steam plant designed for an ultimate capacity of six units, each rated at 211,000 
hp. The first unit is scheduled for operation in 1961, the second in 1962, the third in 1964 
and subsequent units when required by load growth. At Chemainus on Vancouver Island, 
the British Columbia Power Commission completed the installation of the remaining two 
gas-turbine units in its Georgia generating station, increasing the generating capacity to 
87,040 kw. in four units. Numerous smaller capacities were added at existing plants of 
the Commission including 3,000 kw. at Dawson Creek, 1,200 kw. at Chetwynd, 1,000 kw. 
at Smithers, and 252 kw. at Alert Bay. Other additions to plants of the Commission are 
planned or are in active prospect for installation in 1960 including 9,000 kw. at Prince 
George, 6,000 kw. at Quesnel, 3,000 kw. at Dawson Creek, 1,100 kw. at Port Hardy and 
1,000 kw. at Smithers. The Northern British Columbia Power Company Limited added 
a diesel unit with generating capacity of 2,034 kw. to its plant at Prince Rupert and the 
British Columbia Refining Company Limited had a 1,250-kw. unit near completion at 
its Vancouver plant. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission began construction early in 1959 of a development on the Snare River which 
will provide 9,200 hp. in one unit late in 1960 and make provision for a second similar 
unit. 

During the year a diesel generating unit of 1,000 kw. was installed at Yellowknife 
and another of 100 kw. at Fort Simpson, and a 600-kw. steam turbine unit was installed 
at Inuvik. New thermal capacities are proposed for 1960 including 1,000 kw. at both 
Frobisher Bay and Fort Smith, 750 kw. at Inuvik and 250 kw. at Fort Simpson. With 
the completion of the Commission’s Whitehorse Rapids generating station, the Yukon 
Electrical Company dismantled its 750-kw. diesel plant at Whitehorse, but installed a 
500-kw. diesel plant at Watson Lake and increased the capacity of its diesel plant at Haines 
Junction from 150 kw. to 600 kw. 
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Section 5.—Ownership and Regulation of Electrical Utilities* 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 10, pp. 605-606, giving statistics by type of estab- 
lishment, shows that 48 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1958 was produced 
by publicly operated utilities, 30 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 22 p.c. by industrial 
establishments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. 
Quebec output, for instance, is predominantly from privately owned plants since a large 
portion of the power development in that province is connected with pulp and paper 
establishments and with the aluminum industry. In Ontario, on the other hand, almost 
all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric power 
commissions, their functions and activities are summarized in the following paragraphs. 
Certain privately owned utilities are also covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in Newfound- 
land. The largest water power development in the province is located at Deer Lake. 
The plant, which is operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited, has a total capacity of 154,000 hp. This Company develops hydro-electric 
energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in the manufacture of pulp and paper and also 
supplies electric power to the Buchans Mining Company for its mining operations and to 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited which distributes electricity to 
consumers in Corner Brook and adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections, 
to the towns of Grand Falls, Windsor, Bishop’s Falls, Botwood and Lewisporte, and to 
the International Airport at Gander and the Township of Gander nearby. The Company, 
in addition to its eight hydro plants, operates two steam generating plants at St. John’s, 
having a total capacity of 30,000 kw. 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates nine hydro plants and two 
diesel plants, the latter located on the Burin Peninsula. A subsidiary, the West Coast 
Power Company, operates diesel generators at St. George’s and Port aux Basques, and a 
hydro plant at Lookout Brook. The Union Electric Light and Power Company operates 
plants at Clarenville, Port Union and Trinity. 


Power plant construction recently completed or under way is outlined at p. 608. 


Prince Edward Island.—The area of Prince Edward Island is only 2,184 sq. miles and, 
as 75 p.c. of its population lives in rural areas, electric power must be supplied to thickly 
populated rural districts interspersed with a considerable number of small municipalities. 
There is little opportunity for the development of hydro-electric power in the province 
since the rivers are short, drainage areas are small and the country is relatively flat. There- 
fore, power is generated mainly in thermal and diesel plants using imported fuels. 


The Maritime Electric Company supplies 59,350,340 kwh. of the Island’s power 
consumption of 67,282,200 kwh. with a system peak of 13,900 kw. from its Charlottetown 
plant. The plant consists of six steam turbines of 22,365 kw. total capacity. In 1958 the 
Company served 12,472 rural and urban customers over approximately 850 miles of 
Company-owned distribution line, with an additional 2,613 customers being served by 
551 miles of distribution line owned by the provincial government and connected to the 
Company system. In addition, the Company supplies 6,899,240 kwh. of energy annually to 
the Town of Summerside Electric Light Department. 


Two other power systems supply the remainder of the power consumed in the province. 
The Town of Summerside Electric Light Department operates a station in Summerside 
which is powered by nine diesel engines with a total capacity of 2,835 kw. and has an annual 


* Revised by the various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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energy production of 3,391,960 kwh. This system serves 2,175 customers within the cor- 
porate limits of the town and 824 customers over 75 miles of rural lines plus an additional 
325 rural customers over 64 miles of lines owned by the provincial government. The 
Summerside station also supplies 712,500 kwh. of energy annually to the Scales Hydro- 
Electric Company Limited. 


The Scales Hydro-Electric Company Limited operates a small station in Freetown 
on the Dunk River. Its total capacity is 250 kw., 175 kw. of which is generated by water 
power and the remainder by diesel engines. The annual energy production is 539,900 
kwh. and 714 customers in surrounding areas are served over 29 miles of distribution line. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize ccst and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. 


Financially the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1958 showed total fixed assets of $51,685,234 including 
work in progress amounting to $5,489,301. Current assets amounted to $795,856. Liabilities 
were as follows: fixed $42,224,276; current $2,895,063; contingency and renewal reserves 
$4,870,684; sinking fund reserves $8,491,987; and general and special reserves $2,090,766. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-hp. installation on the Mush- 
amush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed capacity 
which at Nov. 30, 1958 reached 113,000 hp. in hydraulic turbines, 2,200 hp. in diesel 
units and 40,000 kw. in steam turbines. Total generation for the year was 500,364,514 kwh. 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 23 generating stations and more than 4,500 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines through which wholesale and retail customers received 499,816,954 
kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1958. Power plant construction recently completed 
or under way is outlined at p. 608. 


14.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1958 


. Present : Present 
System! and First I System! and First 
: nstalled Output ° Installed Output 
Year of Operation Capatity Year of Operation Capacity 
hp. kwh. hp. kwh. 
Western Network— St. Margaret (1921)........ 15,700 37, 820, 800 
ee eh APL Ee aoe me : ee Merssy— 
armony (1943)........... 1,20 , 575, ° Me 
Roseway (1930)........... #10661 “4)200/509 >)" Orginal development Bin 
Gulch HELO Se ecernereteet cranes 8,500 25, 874, 930 Cowie Falls (1938). j : : : ; ; 10, 200 
Ridge (1957) ae sie ret 86, Bm Ve Coil 0 6 5, 300 10, 464, 410 Deep Brook (1950) ie cg 12,800 231,409,270 
Portable (diesel).......... a. 30, 248 Laveen iGtrcnie Baodle 
Sissiboo Falls? ee ee) eee 218, 800 (1955) : 6 940 } 
Weymouth Falls?.......... 43 A908 9004 siteosivgeis’ Age et % 3 
Eastern Network ' pip Canseau (diesel) (1937)..... 2,201 1,342,280 
arrie Brook (1940)....... 50 2,672, 46 : 
ee prose sine Sis. 3, an © Hes 160 Canseau (thermal) (1945) qe abe 1253 1, 491 ; 730 
alay Falls (1924)........ 5,440 13,172,900 
Ruth Falls (1925).......... 10/590 | 39/152'800 || Tusket (1929).............. #680, (eke 960,a58 
Liseomb (1957).)..6:. 9.2. 700 3,648,091 
Trenton (thermal) (1951).. 40, 0003 98, 247, 800 JUTE ee en Se ne 500,364,514 


! Hydro unless otherwise noted. 2 Operated a few weeks and then dismantled. 3 Kilowatts. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 
Mar. 31, 1959 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
hp. hp. 

Miusquastte.cre. se cere Hvdrom.. sates 11,100 Saint. Joust. or te Steam tis eee ire 21, 450! 
‘Fobiquel . vir tare: Il ydrovika. nee: 27,000 Chatham tin teas Steam f.7 1... 43, 570! 
Beechwood.......... EE YGrOre,. Hee oes 90, 000 Grand Manan......... Diesel set. 2. 1, 140! 
Malito wil pncce: iene fabiobronean acon sec 3, 500 Campobelloz...5.-s. Diesels. «ogee 3201 
Grand Lake......... Steam:.fe. dae 58, 640! ars 
TowvAL CAPACTUY (7.22% 0 stays toe de - Ere 256, 720 


1 Capacity rating of generators in kw. converted to hp. 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan were interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 15 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1955. 


15.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
High-voltage transmission line. ..miles 888 1,071 pate | 1,228 14272 
Distribution dine. «4.0% bat ae me 6, 891 6,937 7,100 7,168 7, 286 
Directicustomersi oc. . 2. 0502 No. 66,531 69, 415 76,490 79,550 84,025 
Plant.capacities: +. ssn as ce hp. 140,570 140, 570 166, 250 256,720 256, 720 
Power generated . 0)... <.00.6<00> kwh.| 422,750,090 | 493,609,040 | 606,443,490 | 653,331,610 | 754,714,180 
Capital invested...............++ $ 56,634, 724 71, 140, 250 90,152,808 | 100,390,025 | 104,511,683 
Revenue ah: sa. SoeAee os $ 8,528, 459 9 635, 272 11, 286, 117 12, 182,120 13, 527, 290 


Power plant construction recently completed or under way in New Brunswick is 
outlined at p. 608. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by SQ 1910, c. 5, and given 
additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and SQ 1930, c. 34, the Quebec Streams 
Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make 
recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. It assisted companies engaged in such work by the 
systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological 
conditions, by investigation of numerous water power sites and by the determination of 
the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers. 


On Apr. 1, 1955, the Quebec Streams Commission was abolished and its powers and 
attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, Province of Quebec. 
The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time of transfer, either by means of dams 
on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, 
the Gatineau, the Livre, the St. Francis, the Chicoutimi, the Au Sable, and the Métis. 
The Commission also operated nine reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed 
of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin on Riviere du 
Loup (lower). 
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Other Reservoir Control.—Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and 
the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River; Témiscouata Lake on the Madawaska River, 
controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes onthe 
Ottawa River, controlled by the federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on 
the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and Dozois Lake on 
the upper Ottawa River and Pipmaukin Lake in the Bersimis River watershed, controlled 
by the Quebee Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 
St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 hp. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established by SQ 1944, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. The Commission at the end 
of 1959 controlled, among other assets, the following hydro-electric plants :*— 


Installed 
Plant River Capacity 
hp. 

Cedars. Cee Lee ee, Fs CeO Stiuawrence :fank: eds die ek 206, 400 
Sault auRecollet. aes sie Latah: Riviére:des) Prairies ¢ ie. a2sis vied espaol ws 60, 000 
Beauharnoiss etre: |soewedan wllsess odes Sis AVI TENGCLE h. caviinieinicie emp ise ase wake 1,694, 000 
Ra pic V Uae testa’: acre tere segsstades dowen- Fete Uppers Oba waeieceaicias alone alo doe rte eke eusnouche a Ptoas 64, 000 
is IGN Me ew done oy Soap ee tt ctcjanapiogsisiseche 3 WpperOttawaancdsae cuss awd cure 48, 000 
Bersimrs, NORM iat. FEE Cae UGE EE Ee Bersimisws ei owes ees te eek oaes. 3: 1, 200, 000 
SONS UALS EN Ocgoe A; Vine Deleem nectar oat aid areas QELS rent a onions ee ocd ahate Setene Seas 900, 000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies the electric light and 
power requirements of Metropolitan Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing a 
population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied to the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 hp. to Massena, N.Y., and 
250,000 hp. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 hp. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


16.—Growth of the Quebec Hydro System, 1950-59 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1935-46 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572, and for the years 1947-49 in 
the 1957-58 edition, p. 579. 


“s Sued : 
Municipalities Customers istribute 
Year Served Served 

Total Primary 

No. No. hp. hp. 

i a oe Blak g ate vl Ea 3,0 gustnusia ins 63° 360, 045" 1,296, 000 1,182,000 
1 Le ate Lal An i Regen Ne a gs aa Rea ge Be 66 380,171" 1,312,000 1,312,000 
PEN pae | RENE TELS he kee iciak> SARS WARE Ste, cS He 67 395, 066" 1,620,000 1,462,000 
JOE Se ae ee ee ree ee 67 413, 439 1,748,000 1,625,000 
1S 4 Sey eS STG GON SO nearer 67 430,774" 1,700,000 1,687,000 
MERRIE RES: DESL) tet tag labels, Mab Age dts ‘oleh ove lates 65 451, 820" 1,760,000 1,725,000 
died Aah Saheenlanec apr tas ARE ioe abetede eg ge 65 475, 499° 2,061, 000 1,955,000 
OER SEEM SES 16s. OF SSA. eos SESE ESS oR. a 64 499,005 2,561,000 2,390,000 
1S ET sole SB Ie eee eee 64 521,279 2,736,000 2,671,000 
Sapa combinant db hr SA dil h iota t 63 542, 028 3,392,000 2,926,000 
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17.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power, by Customer Group, 1953-59 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
hp hp hp hp. hp hp hp 
Montreals. sa. ee PERE Ee Lot Sing OM, of 997,000 | 1,117,000 | 1,230,000 | 1,351,000 | 1,436,000 | 1,617,000 | 1,698,000 
Beauharnois (local). .............006- 213,000 154,000 |} 106,000 | 138,000 | 265,000 | 253,000 255, 000 
Beauharnois (Hydro)...............- 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 267,000 261,000 
Massena: .ss2 oh oeneislotes teen exeee 75,000°| 75,000°| 75,000°| 75,0007) 75,000 75, 000 75, 000 
Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 

DAY carn arnrelsin wn eee em as 23, 000 40,000 40,000 | 100,000 |} 198,000 | 276,000 359, 000 
Gatinentl a * tine ob cbs cane eee ae -— — = 20,000 30,000 37,000 50,000 
GaSe a see acne atomian erases ue Pusianekeioe eres — — — —_ 35, 000 41,000 48,000 
Northwestern cc. sr es bo tee ~- — — — 86, 000 86, 000 85,000 
Clnibougamaultee cs scene foe eee oe — — — — 15,000 19,000 25,000 
Northeastern (local). .............05- — — _— — _— — 70,000 

Totals hth ee ates 1,558,000"| 1,636,000"! 1,701,000"! 1,944,000"! 2,390,000 | 2,671,000 | 2,926,000 


The Commission delivers some 30,000 hp. on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River in the Gaspe area—power from its Bersimis plants transmitted across the River 
through a 69-kv. submarine cable, over a distance of 34 miles. The Commission also 
purchases about 25,000 hp. from Saguenay Transmission Company for delivery to mining 
companies in the Chibougamau area. It has completed the construction of a storage 
reservoir on the Toulnustouc River, a tributary of the Manicouagan River on the North 
Shore. The Lac Ste. Anne reservoir, as it is called, will permit regulation and control 
of the flow of the Lower Manicouagan River. 


Power plant construction recently completed and under way in Quebec is outlined at 
pp. 608-609. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Commission 
Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and subsequently 
modified from time to time (RSO 1950, c. 281, as amended). In addition to administering 
the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Commission exercises certain regu- 
latory functions with respect to the province-wide group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. 


The Commission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. One commissioner must be, and a second com- 
missioner may be, a member of the Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. In the 
conduct of the Commission’s affairs, the commissioners are responsible for, and are the 
final authority in, establishing policy. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Commission 
interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating and 
maintaining the power systems, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges represent 
interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for contingencies and 
rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for retiring the 
Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been self-sustaining, 
the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds issued by the 
Commission and held by the public. In addition, over a period of nearly forty years the 
province has materially assisted the development of agriculture by contributing half the 
capital cost of rural distribution facilities. 
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For the financial and administrative purposes of the Commission, the province is 
divided into two parts.* The roughly triangular part of the province lying south of 
Lake Nipissing and the French and Mattawa Rivers is served by the Southern Ontario 
System, a fully integrated power network comprising the Niagara, Eastern Ontario and 
Georgian Bay Divisions. The part lying to the north is served by the Northern Ontario 
Properties, comprising the Northeastern and Northwestern Divisions. The Southern 
Ontario System is a co-operative system primarily serving a group of 327 municipalities 
receiving power at cost under contracts established according to the provisions of the 
Power Commission Act. The Northern Ontario Properties are not a co-operative system 
but the power facilities of its Northwestern Division serve a group of eight municipal 
utilities at cost. Apart from the supply of power to these cost-contract customers, the 
Northern Ontario Properties are held and operated in trust for the Province of Ontario. 
Each of the two northern divisions is an integrated power system, the Northeastern 
Division being also interconnected with the Southern Ontario System. For purposes of 
administration the whole area served by the Commission is subdivided into nine regions, 
seven in the south and two in the north, with regional offices located in nine major munici- 
palities. At present the two northern regions coincide with the Northeastern and North- 
western Divisions. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the generation and purchase of power 
and its delivery in bulk over a province-wide network of transformation and transmission 
facilities. The sale of bulk power accounts for about 90 p.c. of the Commission’s total 
kilowatt-hour sales. This power is delivered either for resale by other utilities, or for 
ultimate use in the industrial operations of some 200 customers served directly by the 
Commission. Deliveries for resale are made to the associated municipal electrical utilities, 
and to certain interconnected systems (some of them independent municipal systems) 
operating within or beyond the provincial boundaries. The municipal utilities, in their 
turn, administered by local commissions and functioning under the general supervision of 
the Provincial Commission, own and operate their own distribution systems to serve 
ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many villages, and in certain township 
areas. Energy sales representing the remaining 10 p.c. of the Commission’s total are 
carried out through Commission ownership and operation of distribution facilities. These 
facilities provide retail service on behalf of the various townships to ultimate customers 
in the rural areas of the province, and similar service to customers in a limited number 
of municipalities supplied by what are known as ‘‘Local Systems’. 


The growth of the Commission’s physical and financial resources reflects the remark- 
able industrial and social development of the province. In 1914 the Commission purchased 
its first generating station—Big Chute on the Severn River. Later in the same year the 
first Commission-built generating station was placed in service at Wasdell Falls, also on 
the Severn River. This early program of purchase and construction of generating stations 
reached a climax in the great Queenston-Chippawa development, later renamed Sir Adam 
Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 in honour of the first Chairman of the Commission. 
This station first delivered power in 1922 but four years later the Commission found it 
necessary to negotiate for the extensive purchase of power from large Quebec suppliers 
in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily growing power demands—demands that have con- 
tinued to increase over the years. As requirements for power increased throughout the 
province, the Commission extended the scope of its service both by the purchase and 
integration of separate systems already in operation, and by the construction of new gen- 
erating and distributing facilities. 


The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1958 is given in Table 
18. Hydro, thermal and nuclear power plant construction recently completed or under 
way in Ontario is outlined at pp. 609-610. 


* Information relating to the establishment of the original administrative systems and to the consolidations 
leading to the present operating set-up is given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 580. 
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18.—Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Sere eee ees ee Pe te. ee ee ee 


System and Development Units In Service | Capacity! 


ee a a A ea EE 


No. kw. 


Southern Ontario System— 
DeCew Falls (extension)—Niagara Region...........0.sseeeeeeeee eee eeeees 1 1947 57,000 
Stewartville—Madawaska River.........c cece cece cee e cette er eeeeees 3 1948 63,000 
Des: Joachims—Ottawa, Rivero cies oec00 ene ence isle ogee + seieejniss = ems ciccto +s» 8 1950-51 372,000 
Ghenaux—Ottawa Riverc vite. ctac- sues csle cle ele slele cline tiers sola soninre eo © etels\s ils 8 1950-51 117,000 
Richard L. Hearn—Toronto. ......cc cece cece cece eee cent cece eceeeseeeers 4 1951-53 400, 000* 
4 1959-60 800, 000* 
Te Olarkk Kerth=— Windsor’ . cee ce ere ae eae 2 rere Fa RT re Sots aang ete al eadorets 4 1951-53 264, 000* 
Otto Holden—Ottawa Rivers) . Wes elas. csjdoeh wee oles + fae w Gls. fastens se 8 1952-53 210,000 
Sir Adam Beck No. 2—Niagara River...........ecce seer eee ener eee eeees 16 1954-58 | 1,200,000* 
Pumping generating station... ....... eee cece e cece tent e teen eee e ees 6 1957-58 170, 000* 
Robert H. Saunders—St. Lawrence River...........-eeeeeee ee eee eset eens 16 1958-59 940, 000* 
Nuclear Power Demonstration—near Des Joachims Generating Station.... 1 1961 20, 000* 
Uakevicw Near LOrontOute eect ccc es cot es cee saat rece as visiciteisee varmaerrs © 2 1961-62 600, 000* 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River... .....--. secs cece rete ee erences 2 1950 47,000 
Abitibi Canyon (extension)—Abitibi River.............++seeeeeeeeeeeees 1 1959 45, 000 
Red Rock Falls—Mississagi River.........--ceeeeeec reese eee s cscs ereces 2 1960-61 38, 000 
Otter Rapids—Abitibi River... ........ cee cece eee e cece eee eect eee e een aee 3 1961-62 131,000 
Northwestern Division— 
Far Falls (extension) —English River..........0..+:ceeee scence seen eens 1 1948 6,000 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River...........sseeeee cence teen e eee ener ences 2 1948 44,000 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River............. cee cece eee e reece eect eees 4 1950-54 119,200 
Manitou Falls—English River............0 0c cece ee beeen eee e meres eeeees 5 1956-58 65, 700 
Caribou Falls—English River............0cccsee eee e eee ce rece e cree e neces 3 1958 67,500 
Whitedog Falls—Winnipeg River..............0s sence eee eter eter ences 3 1958 53, 700 
Cameron Falls (extension) —Nipigon River.............e csc eee cece ences 1 1958 19,100 
Alexander (extension)—Nipigon River..........0-seeeee cere ee ee eee neces 1 1958 11,300 
Silver Falls—Kaministikwia River. ..........cccecceeccrccseseesceveres 1 1959 45,500 
Thunder Bay—Fort William............. ese e cece e eee cence eee eeeeees 1 1961 100, 000* 


pip tl) A ye) a SS eee 


1 Capacities quoted are dependable at time of system peak except those marked *, which are installed 
capacities. 


19.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1957 and 1958 


rc 


Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System Power Purchased 


Hydro-electric! Thermal-electric! 
kw. hp. kw. hp. kw. hp. 
December 1957— 
Southern Ontario System..............66: 2,967,400 | 3,977,748 | 616,000 | 825,737 | 591,000 792,225 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division...............6- 297, 400 398, 660 1,800 2,413 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division..............++- 366, 000 490,617 _ — 3,300 4,424 
Totals... eo Fee ee. 3,630,800 | 4,867,025 | 617,800 | 828,150 | 595,500 798,258 
December 1958— 
Southern Ontario system, «. ec --misa is r- 3,722,400 | 4,989,812 | 616,000 | 825,737 | 592,000 793,566 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.............----- 297, 400 398, 660 1,800 2,413 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division............-...- 528,600 708,579 — — 1,700 2,279 
Totalstenccd sete ee 4,548,400 | 6,097,051 | 617,800 | 828,150 | 594,900 797,454 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of the 
system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 
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20.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dec. 31, 1954-58 


Nore.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Southern Ontario System..................... 3,162,142 | 3,740,760 | 4,160,925 | 4,104,579 4, 459, 367 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
IVORENEASUOIT TNT VIStOl scr os cace sent cote at 6 332, 706 366, 458 391, 442 459,117 469, 048 
Northwestern Division.................000e0e: 283, 896 329,122 356, 737 406, 880 489,121 
Motals EAs SO: OT. RIE 3,778,744 | 4,436,340 | 4,909,104 | 4,970,576 5,417,536 


21.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1950-58 


d Auteante pete of 
om- ustomers ommission 
Year munities Served aia i 61 and 
Served Directly or vate hole Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
BODO Peed, SALE. RAS. LARD AIEEE ook os eRe hg 1,132 1,187,117 2,714,565 1,080, 200, 039 
"12 Ue SR Do ee, RP ae tan) 4 ee he eee py 1,175 1, 249, 366 2,945,990 1,261,739, 406 
USWA hp arctan ‘sel nts eal i Dreat ie en taiadA aienliaD.cathamarn are 1,244 1,317,249 3,330, 286 1, 442.511, 467 
NCHS S20 25 SARS apices REIS EOC oe RE ere eno eRe 1,279 1,389, 750 3, 480, 646 1,687,947, 082 
TODA eee eee ost ote tthe od se 8. 1,301 1, 467, 034 3,778,744 1, 883,311,970 
UDI SS EAS FO 2 ee ee eee? See a 1,325 1,540, 011 4,436,340 2,040, 174, 745 
1S Wied A aie i ba a A ata A pat ean cc al et 1,340 1,612,049 4,909,104 2,293, 492, 487 
TG YARR SEAS as Sep RMT RCA APO TSCA WERT eiate ce ot Care 1,376 1,674, 062 4,970,576 2,563,058, 384 
BOGE: eae ihe a Atanas 2h hE Na iid cle Pict Ae 1,387 1,757,405 5, 417, 536 2,756,758, 142 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems oper- 
ated by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of 
each fiscal year. 


During 1958 the Commission’s investment in fixed assets increased by $177,368,920 
and at the end of the year amounted to $2,107,975,634. Total assets after deducting 
accumulated depreciation were $2,421 ,226,156. 


In 1958 a total of 354 municipal utilities engaged in the retail distribution of electricity 
purchased power from the Commission under cost or fixed-rate contracts. The total 
assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $554,268,- 
427, of which $218,736,441 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems 
by the utilities operating under cost contracts. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission, founded in 1919 by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature, is charged with the responsibility of distributing electric energy 
throughout most of the province, with the exception of the Metropolitan Winnipeg area. 
In 1955 the Commission acquired, from the privately owned Winnipeg Electric Company 
and the City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System, the distribution facilities serving the 
suburban areas immediately adjacent to the city. The Commission acts as a distributing 
agency only, purchasing electric energy “in bulk” from the Manitoba Hydro-Electric 
Board. Its more than 32,000 miles of transmission lines serve 532 cities, towns and villages. 
In addition, 42,093 farms, representing over 95 p.c. of the total resident occupied farms in 
the province, are electrified. In 1958 the Commission moved into the northern section of 
the province by acquiring the distribution and generating facilities at The Pas. This 
northern expansion has continued during 1959 when Cranberry Portage and the new mining 
centre of Thompson were added to the group of communities served. 


Plant additions recently completed or under way in Manitoba are outlined at p. 610. 
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Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established Feb. 1, 
1949, and now operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, 
c. 10) as amended. It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had op- 
erated from Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the gener- 
ation, transmission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. 
Since 1952, the Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, 
distribute, sell and supply natural or manufactured gas. 


In 1958, the Corporation served 875 urban communities (with six or more customers) 
in retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon, Swift Current and Weyburn, the town 
of Battleford and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Activities of the Corporation are 
extended to the entire province with the exception of such cities as Regina which owns 
and operates municipal plants and a distribution system, and Moose Jaw where the local 
plant and distribution system is owned and operated by National Light and Power Com- 
pany Limited. 


During the year, the distribution system and generating facilities of the town of 
Kamsack were purchased and added to the SPC system. At the end of 1958, the Corpora- 
tion served 188,293 customers, 154,728 of whom were retail customers and 33,565 of whom 
were located in communities supplied with power through bulk sales. The retail customers 
included 104,173 urban customers and 50,555 customers classified as rural, predomin- 
antly farmers. During 1957, all customers absorbed 909,086,629 kwh., of which 880,721,720 
kwh. were generated in Corporation plants and 28,364,909 kwh. were bought in bulk 
from Regina and from National Light and Power Utilities. At the end of the year, the 
Saskatchewan Government had invested a total of $184,956,973 in Corporation electric 
and natural gas assets. 


During 1958, the Corporation owned and operated four steam generating plants, 
one each at Estevan and Prince Albert and two at Saskatoon. These plants supplied 
79.1 p.c. of total system power requirements. Three internal combustion gas and dual 
fuel plants at Kindersley, Swift Current and Unity supplied most of the remainder. Seven 
small diesel plants (at Leader, Central Butte, Meadow Lake, Yorkton, Kamsack, Hudson 
Bay and La Ronge) acted mainly as standby plants. Total system capability at the end 
of 1958 was assessed at 327,260 kw., with 275,000 kw. located in steam plants, 46,000 
kw. in gas and dual fuel installations and 6,260 kw. in diesel plants. 

By the end of 1958, the Corporation owned and operated 59,935.5 miles of transmission 
and rural lines (excluding urban distribution and hi-lines), 5,547.5 miles of which were 
added in 1958. Forty-eight miles of three-phase transmission line for service to oilfields 
were also installed and service extended to 352 oil-well pumping units of various classes. 
Five switching stations were completed and energized. 


Plant additions recently completed or under way in Saskatchewan are outlined at 
p. 610. 


22._Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1949-58 


ne ee ee ee 2, 2 Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


agile ea Stier n 
Served in Bu eters in ‘ower 
Year and Retail Communities Distributed Revenue 
Sales Served 
No. No. kwh. $ 
lo4Ounkelsssebred so ochetivee RE. -osks..-eeret: 420 78,389 202,135, 947 5,629,372 
195 0 ieee: eh ay bes os eee ens ono cake secant 454 84,361 235, 926, 656 6,363,597 
jo aa pee nee ee olactes Bin lc Coat on magi a ite dew oily doe 535 93, 923 278, 826,919 7,159, 876 
19525 oe ktotaternioe eter datos ae i ie 582 107,942 332,674,176 8,553,619 
OER ee tate oar Borer er Oe MeL Se: 631 122,676 398, 211, 673 10, 363, 752 
Ob. . 8M ae... oe. Boel? mate 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11,936, 234 
1955... see e eee cette teeter eee nee nacees 742 149,134 556,776,981 13,350,177 
OS aah eels Hitachi ace ate sort eate aa, active trrtorate an! 799 162,594 659, 720, 877 15, 566,910 
LOST < dons occ ussiue side were sb «cette ee eee aide 870 178, 567 780,613, 534 18, 152,460 


Es GAN te SIRS OSE OBER ESS EE GENRES HRD, A 880 188, 293 909, 086, 629 20,687,771 


? 
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Alberta.—Public ownership of power generating and distributing systems in Alberta 
is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over privately owned 
systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to hold investigation upon com- 
plaint made either by a municipality or by a utility company and, following such investi- 
gation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these services 
is given below; plant additions recently completed or under way are outlined at pp. 610-611. 


Calgary Power Limited.—This Company has 11 hydro generating plants on the Bow 
River and its tributaries, west of Calgary: Horseshoe Falls, Kananaskis Falls, Ghost 
River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle, Three Sisters, Bearspaw, Pocaterra, and Inter- 
lakes. The Company also operates a steam plant of 176,000 hp. at Wabamun, west of 
Edmonton. At Dec. 31, 1959, the Company’s total plant capacity was 485,450 hp. All 
the hydro plants except Bearspaw are operated by remote control from the Kananaskis 
Falls plant. 


The Company has five reservoirs on the Bow River and its tributaries:— 


“Hoge aanenl eb ah Yen EEO SD pee, lesan wh ee Do pain pe Bi aa at Sheth gl 180,000 acre-feet 
intertakes (Upper: Kananaskis ‘Take) >. 52 bs as A SEEN 100,000 acre-feet 
Pocaterra~(hower Kananaskis Lake). 220). Teme Lh te PR MALL &. BABS 50,000 acre-feet 
BSW La CS ce tle ists os Me Waste eke SERA POSAL Nos uke set MRWMIS CT, Re Oe ceeesnaglv es Sic, RE 200,000 acre-feet 
RED OS bachar. teas accivians. ratte fo dos ooo «ay BERT RON PEE ETRE Se Ee FSO ey CT EERO EN 74,000 acre-feet 


An agreement with the City of Medicine Hat provides an additional 33,500 hp. to 
the Company from the city’s steam plant. Power from these plants is fed into a transmis- 
sion network which supplies the entire electricity requirements of the cities of Calgary, 
Red Deer, Wetaskiwin and Camrose, about 436 towns, villages and hamlets, and a sub- 
stantial industrial load in central and southern Alberta. This transmission network is 
also connected with the municipal utilities of the cities of Edmonton and Lethbridge, 
Canadian Utilities Limited at Drumheller, Vegreville and Vermilion, and the East Kootenay 
Power Company in the Crowsnest Pass. 


The Company has about 4,900 miles of main transmission lines and 3,100 miles of 
distribution lines extending from Plamondon in the north to Milk River and Waterton 
in the south, and from Chauvin, Macklin (Sask.), Brooks and Bow Island in the east 
to Nordegg, Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. The cities of Calgary and Red Deer 
and the towns of Ponoka, Fort Macleod and Cardston are supplied on a wholesale basis, 
but all other points on the same system are supplied on a retail basis. At Dec. 31, 1959, 
electric pumping service was being supplied to more than 3,900 oil wells, as well as direct 
service to such other sectors of the oil industry as gathering stations, refineries and pipe- 
line pumping. Several industrial plants near Edmonton were also served. 


An extensive farm electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at Dec. 31, 
1959 the Company was serving 35,018 farms. Calgary Power constructs, operates and 
provides for the engineering of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary (Farm 
Electric Services Limited) and energy is supplied to the farm co-operative consumers 
at cost. 


Canadian Utilities, Limited—This Company supplies three areas in the province: 
the Grande Prairie District, outlined by Hythe, Spirit River, Lesser Slave Lake, Smith, 
Fox Creek and the city of Grande Prairie; the Vegreville District, outlined by Vermilion, 
Vegreville, Smoky Lake, Cold Lake and the city of Lloydminster; and the Drumheller 
District, outlined by Three Hills, Stettler, Forestburg, Consort, Empress, Cessford and 
the city of Drumheller. Three interconnected plants at Battle River, Vermilion and Drum- 
heller supply the Vegreville and Drumheller districts. The Battle River plant has a 32,000- 
kw. coal-fired steam unit; the Vermilion plant has a 8,500-kw. gas turbine (the first gas 
turbine powered generator in Canada) and 9,000 kw. in gas-fired steam equipment; and the 
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Drumheller plant has 19,000 kw. in coal-fired steam equipment. Three interconnected 
plants at Grande Prairie, Fairview and Sturgeon Lake supply the Grande Prairie District. 
The Grande Prairie plant has 5,700 kw. in diesel and gas-diesel equipment; at Fairview 
there is a 1,200-kw. natural gas unit, and at Sturgeon Lake a 10,000 kw. gas turbine which 
uses sour flare gas from nearby oilfields as fuel. The town of Smith is served separately 
by a 425-kw. diesel installation. In 1959 the Company installed 150 kw. in diesel units 
to serve the settlement of Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca. 

There are tie lines with Calgary Power Limited at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drum- 
heller; and with Northland Utilities Limited at Fairview and Valleyview. The Company 
serves more than 41,500 customers (covering approximately 33,000 sq. miles, including 225 
towns, villages and hamlets, and 131 rural electrification associations) through a network 
of approximately 3,900 miles of transmission and distribution lines, and 10,000 miles of 
Rural Electrification Association lines. 

Since 1949, rural electrification in the territory served has been extended to more 
than 10,400 farmers on a co-operative basis whereby the Rural Electrification Association 
systems are constructed and operated at cost for the farmers. In addition, the Company 
operates three subsidiaries, McMurray Light and Power Co. Limited, with a 525-kw. 
installation, serving 330 customers in the town of McMurray; and Yukon Hydro Company 
Limited and the Yukon Electrical Company Limited, operating three installations con- 
sisting of 1,650 kw. in hydro units and 1,100 in diesel units serving 1,580 customers in 
the Whitehorse, Haines Junction, and Watson Lake areas of the Yukon Territory. 


Northland Utilities Limited—This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric service to 9,700 customers located in 33 communities. Diesel or gas- 
fueled generating plants are located in Jasper, Athabasca, High Prairie, Fort Vermilion, 
McLennan, Peace River, Fairview and Lac la Biche in Alberta, and at Hay River in the 
Northwest Territories. A hydro-electric generating plant augments the supply at Jasper. 
Through 175 miles of 69,000-volt transmission line and 250 miles of 24,000-volt transmis- 
sion line, service is distributed to 27 additional communities and approximately 2,000 farm 
customers are served by rural co-operative lines. A subsidiary, Uranium City Power Com- 
pany Limited, generates and distributes electricity to 600 customers in Uranium City, Sask. 


Northland Utilities supplies 3,500 customers with natural gas in 15 communities in 
northern Alberta—Fairview, Bluesky, Whitelaw, Brownvale, Berwyn, Grimshaw, Grande 
Prairie, Spirit River, Sexsmith, Rycroft, Woking, Clairmont, Peace River, High Prairie 
and Jasper. A subsidiary, Northland Utilities (B.C.) Limited, supplies gas to 2,500 
customers in Dawson Creek and Pouce Coupe, B.C. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945 under the provisions of the Provincial Electric Power Act. Operations were 
commenced in August of the same year with the acquisition of electrical properties in 
several parts of the province. The following statement shows the growth in the number 
of customers from 1949 to 1959:— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 31— Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 
No. No. No. No. 
TOAD... Seen ete at oe oe cr ie cn aes 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
L950 ok rotors ean cee eter etre tet ee eects 4,686 3,021 8, 007 39, 626 
POG Te es ee i te ec 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
[O52 eer he soe et tee Re ae OT oe 103 2,600 2,703 45.912 
Solddunet logit: Fa eOe as. EV Fa aie 3 —325 —640 —965 : 
TORS) Se ees eee aa la, Saas Aas cs 8 Sec amo —- 3,597 3,597 49, 509 
gay RUS arenas agi a aancNs Perea trenton endian act, - 14 -- 3, 264 3, 264 52,773 
19554. SHEE LR ea. a See 523 3,261 3,784 56, 557 
De he ee CEC AME ot SEIERG, oy CRO ere a. te 406 4,382 4,788 61,345 
CT Reale eicatncs eee Aenerniagt st adtinnn. nies obstet \ 4,676 5, 525 10, 201 69.574 
Soldt Mayi1956% 7. ..295 78 Bh. Ja OIE —337 —1,635 —1,972 
19582 hae Pe eee a eat eee Caio -— 5, 706 5, 706 75, 280 
TiS E49 cate Piece pened: Rencerineiainennt dpe siws ademas alia b shee haya 75 4,506 4,581 79, 861 


POTALG aac hada rtd 9 alee are eee 32,532 47,329 79, 861 79, 861 
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During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, there was a marked reduction in the rate of 
capital expenditure by the Commission as compared with the previous two fiscal years. 
Expenditure during this period totalled $18,483,000 as against the all-time high in 1957- 
58 of $51,341,000. As a result of recent expansion, the Commission, for the first time in 
several years, had sufficient capacity to meet all current and immediately foreseeable 
demands upon its system. (Details of construction recently completed or under way are 
outlined on p. 611.) Revenue in 1958-59 increased by 17.9 p.c. over 1957-58 and 
expenses by 13.3 p.c. Net operating surplus amounted to $97,492 after provision for 
hydro deficiency reserve. 


23.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
KCUSUOIMOTS stoic cate tenes Wisse 646 0ha No. 56,577 61,345 69, 574 75, 280 79,861 
Installed plant capacity........... kw. 176, 866 211,366 284, 435 324, 735 385,771 
Circuit Miles of Line— 
Transmission (high voltage)....miles 689 795 1,009 1,330 1,415 
Distribution primaries.......... ef 3,301 3,781 4,147 4,650 4,949 
Power Requirements— 
Glonerabedeeenat ts. sure 6k Boats kwh.} 812,793,062 955,007,458 |1,058, 915, 734 984,810,523 |1,597, 961,498 
PUTCHASCM Memes easiness eee RS ce 12,016,339 24, 023, 708 25, 668, 700 228,760,010 46, 124,718 
Totals, Power Requirements....kwh.| 824,809,401 | 979,031,166 | 1,084,584,434 | 1,213,570,533 | 1,644,086,216 
AMNTAMTE WONUCs ssyc-+ ocsis's oe < sre as $ 8, 227,331 9,730,576 11,992, 259 14, 523, 888 17,131, 492 
Capital Investment (plant in oper- 
ation)— 
Generation’ plant... .2.85..,3. .keees $ 35,100, 468 44,741,367 55,595, 538 82, 844, 306 115, 748, 698 
‘Transmission plant... ..>... +... 13,204,511 15,289, 408 20, 639, 658 24,678, 764 28, 487, 058 
Distribution and general plants. $ 18,095, 779 21,791,399 25, 783, 408 30, 031, 507 32, 724, 097 
Totals, Capital Investment 
(plant in operation).......... $ 66, 400,758 81,822,174 | 102,018,604 | 137,554,577 | 176,954,853 
Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 were as follows:— 
Percentage 
Source Power of Total 
kwh. 
ily Arbse leCtrie DIAN Uatite bed tiock pike Gee Sle eons ow we. dates bled alee a areas 1, 434, 537, 265 87.3 
Diesel-electric plant— 
OE [OSU Se Ba akte ree ete ae a eee ais PRIN TAO es RING Peles 45, 552, 586 2.8 
MEP ROTG nas ae Lee stoke tepat oh AoW cas EL os soba p esc Has tors Poxopav M ocaueaskal vs.oi 114, 039, 647 6.9 
Gasatine ine, planGrrs scsi tees cote ease leat aR eels SR Ne piesa oe 3, 832, 000 0.2 
PU CIIASEC ta tare Corre ce he ace ee ae Toes sate cele Maree eels eae are oe 46,124,718 2.8 
PE OTAE SS Sr, Oe ers te ses x Geet oat Ee Ere aeahhal os eteanelahe eres 1, 644, 086, 216 100.0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission was created by Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points 
in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and where power could be provided 
on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include 
Yukon Territory. The name of the Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission, was changed in 1956. 

The Northern Canada Power Commission has authority to construct and operate 
power plants as required in the northern territories and, subject to approval of the Governor 
in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 
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The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo Landing, Y.T., and the Snare River north- 
west of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort 
Smith and Inuvik, N.W.T., at Field, B.C., and at Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., where the plant 
is owned by the Department of Transport. 


The Whitehorse Rapids Power Development went into service in November 1958, and 
supplies all the power for the Department of National Defence at Whitehorse, a large 
part of the power for the city of Whitehorse, and the power for the heating systems of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare Hospital and two hostels operated by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The Snare River Rapids plant has supplied power to the mines in the Yellowknife 
area since September 1948 and, with the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, supplies the town of Yellowknife. 


The Mayo River plant, completed in November 1952, supplies power to mining prop- 
erties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the Mayo Landing and Keno City communities. 


The diesel-electric plants supply the needs of Federal Government departments and 
general residents of the communities in which they are located. In addition to these 
plants, the Commission operates a power and heating plant at the Fort McPherson resi- 
dential school for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Recently 
completed and projected construction is outlined at p. 610. 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
acing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES 
Section 1.—Fishery Resources 


Canada has the enviable position of being the country closest to some of the world’s 
most prolific fishing grounds and as a consequence is a principal fish producer and exporter 
of fish products. Rich harvests are drawn from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and from 
the country’s many freshwater lakes and rivers. The following special article, which gives 
a detailed account of Canada’s commercial fisheries resources, places special emphasis 
on the conservation aspect of the responsibilities of the Department of Fisheries of Canada. 


CANADA’S COMMERCIAL FISHERY RESOURCES AND THEIR 
CONSERVATION* 


Every year Canadian fishermen take some 2,000,000,000 lb. of fish and shellfish 
from the salt and fresh water available to them off the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts and in 
the rivers and lakes of the inland provinces. The marketed value of this catch is in excess 
of $200,000,000. Two-thirds of the output is shipped abroad, putting Canada in third 
place among the fish-exporting nations, surpassed only by Norway and Japan. The 
primary fishing industry in Canada supports the families of over 79,000 fishermen, and 
many thousands of persons employed in processing plants, in transporting and marketing 
enterprises and in ancillary industries also benefit in varying degrees. 


With direct access to three of the world’s five oceans, Canada with its coastal islands 
has a sea front of about 60,000 miles, which is more than twice the length of the equator. 
Even more remarkable, 260,000 sq. miles of lakes and rivers, half the fresh water of the 
entire earth, are within Canadian boundaries, 


Pacific Fisheries.—On the Pacific, salmon provides the most valuable catch and 
herring the heaviest landings. Halibut is third in importance, followed by groundfish 
and shellfish. In 1958, a high year in salmon cycles, total landed value of the Pacific 


* Prepared by the Information and Educational Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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catch exceeded $50,000,000, of which salmon accounted for $37,000,000. Lower landings 
of salmon in 1959 caused a 30-p.c. drop in the value of the Pacific catch, which amounted 
to a little less than $35,500,000. 


The salmon catch comprises five species—sockeye, pinks, chums, cohos and springs. 
These fish are caught as they return from the sea to their native streams to spawn and 
die. Sockeye, for instance, return after four years at sea so that, four years after a favour- 
able hatching year on sockeye streams, a heavy catch of this species may be expected. 
When the peak runs of several different species occur in the same year, fishing is very good. 
The fish congregate off the mouths of their rivers and move into them in heavy concentra- 
tions. Commercial salmon fishing is limited to tide-water and is divided into two efforts— 
net fishery by seine and gillnet for the canneries and troll fishery for the fresh fish market. 
Net fishing is pursued in all the protected waters of British Columbia’s deeply indented 
shoreline, and troll fishing off coasts facing the open sea, especially off the western coast of 
Vancouver Island. 


After hatching, sockeye spend a year or two in a lake before going to sea. When 
caught on their return from the ocean they weigh about six pounds each. This is a sum- 
mer fishery, usually from mid-June to September; the bulk of the catch is taken by 
gillnet and the remainder by purse-seine. As sockeye feed on small crustaceans, they are 
not attracted by the lures of the troll fishery. Landings are smaller than the catch of chums 
or pinks but more valuable because, with its firm texture and attractive colour, canned 
sockeye commands the highest consumer price. 


Pink salmon mature and return after only two years at sea. The fish average four 
to five pounds. Both pinks and chums are widely distributed up and down the coast 
but pinks appear in a more concentrated run. Chums return after four years at sea 
when they average about ten pounds in weight. They usually appear in two rather scattered 
runs, one in early summer and one in the autumn, and contribute somewhat more than 
pinks to the total volume of the salmon catch. 


Coho hatch in small streams and are vulnerable to summer water levels. At sea 
they grow rapidly to weights between five and ten pounds and return to spawn after 
three years. They are taken by net or troll for canning or for the fresh market, depending 
on current demand. 


Mature spring salmon usually run between ten and twenty-five pounds in weight. 
Since they feed on small fish, they can, like coho, be taken by lure but about one-third 
of the catch is secured with gillnets, notably at the mouth of the Fraser. They are usually 
caught in their third or fourth year and are favoured on the fresh fish market. 


About three-quarters of the annual salmon catch is canned and most of the remainder 
goes to the fresh market. Vancouver and Prince Rupert are the main processing centres. 
Hundreds of seiners and thousands of gillnet and troll boats engage in the fishery every 
year. 


The 1959 catch of Pacific herring amounted to 443,000,000 lb. valued at more than 
$7,000,000. The main stocks of the species move inshore in the autumn and winter, 
spawn in the spring and then return to summer feeding grounds offshore. Only small 
stocks remain on the fishing grounds throughout the year. Consequently the bulk of the 
catch is taken from October to March. As the total known supply of this species in British 
Columbia is being exploited, catches are limited to local quotas by area. Fishing is by 
purse-seine and the catch is converted into oil and meal, mainly at Steveston, Vancouver 
or Prince Rupert. 


While salmon and herring live at mid-water depths, halibut feed on the bottom and 
are usually caught beyond the three-mile limit. Canadian and American longliners share 
in this fishery off both Alaska and British Columbia and, by joint agreement, it is 
controlled by a system of catch quotas and fishing seasons in various areas. The most 
productive halibut grounds on the Continent are those adjacent to British Columbia, and 
American as well as Canadian vessels, even when fishing off Alaska, usually land at Prince 
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Rupert or Vancouver. Because of bad weather and for other reasons, halibuting did not 
reach peak activity in 1959 but Canadian fishermen caught about 30,000,000 lb. with a 
landed value of between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. Much of the fish is frozen for the 
fresh market in the United States. 


Two other species of bottom-feeding fish—soles and grey cod—are taken by the 
trawler fleet, usually beyond the three-mile limit either in Hecate Strait or off Vancouver 
Island. These vessels drag a large-mouthed, tapering net across the ocean floor and scoop 
up the fish feeding there. They operate mainly in the spring and summer and on smooth 
bottom in depths between twenty and seventy fathoms. During the winter they pursue 
a limited fishery in the relatively protected waters of the Strait of Georgia. Ling cod and 
black cod also feed on the bottom. Small boats rigged with one or two lines and a few 
hooks take most of the ling cod catch in the Strait of Georgia but further supplies are 
captured together with other groundfish in course of the trawler fishery. The bulk of the 
black cod is taken off Alaska by the large longliners which also fish for halibut. These 
vessels lay their long lines on the ocean floor with hundreds of baited hooks attached to 
them. 


All groundfish, including halibut, are marketed mainly in filleted or steak form, usually 
fresh or frozen but occasionally smoked. 


Canada’s Pacific groundfishery developed rapidly during and just after World War 
II when there was world-wide urgent need for greater protein food supplies. Expanding 
from almost negligible proportions in the prewar decade, landings now often exceed 
20,000,000 lb. annually. One feature of this growth, especially recently, has been an 
increasing trade in coarse fish for mink feed. 


British Columbia also has a considerable shellfish resource, including crabs, oysters, 
shrimps and clams. The crab fishery, centred in the northern Queen Charlotte Islands, 
has developed in response to steady market demand. Crabs are trapped from the low-tide 
mark to a depth of about 120 feet and are marketed either fresh or canned. The oyster 
industry is predicated on yearly import of spat from Japan, native supplies having been 
fished out many years ago and attempts to transplant Atlantic oysters having achieved 
very limited success. The present fishery is located in the Strait of Georgia. The oysters 
are larger than the Atlantic variety and are not eaten raw. They are shucked for market 
and sold fresh or frozen. Shrimp trawling in the Strait of Georgia is an off-season source 
of income for salmon troll or gillnet boats. Shrimps are cooked before the meat is taken 
from the shell to be sold fresh or frozen. Razor clams occur in the Queen Charlottes 
and butter clams in many small areas of suitable beach along the full length of the coast. 
Both kinds are dug by Indians and canned. Little neck clams, virtually limited to Van- 
couver Island, are mainly exported fresh to the United States market. 


Earnings of British Columbia fishermen fluctuate widely with the ups and downs of 
the salmon and herring fisheries. Landings in 1958 included nearly $40,000,000 worth 
of salmon, $7,000,000 worth of herring and $6,000,000 worth of halibut, together with 
groundfish and shellfish catches worth upwards of $1,000,000 each. In 1959 the values 
were similar except for salmon; the exceptionally good salmon figure for 1958 was almost 
halved in 1959. Processing more than doubles all these values. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—On the Atlantic Coast groundfish, especially cod, and lobsters 
are the mainstay of the fisheries, while herring, mackerel and alewives supply a pickling 
industry which is also of considerable importance. The Atlantic catch is ordinarily about 
twice as heavy as the Pacific and, generally, is more valuable. 


The cod banks in the Atlantic off Newfoundland are known to fishermen all over the 
world. Besides cod, they yield other groundfish, mainly haddock, redfish, plaice and 
flounder. Although two-thirds of the cod catch is landed in Newfoundland, the lesser 
part of the Island’s receipts now come from the banks. The traditional Newfoundland 
schooner fishery which formerly supplied the saltfish trade has died out but a very active 
inshore summer trap fishery, followed by a trawl fishery from small boats in the late summer 
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and early autumn, continues to supply the industry. The bulk of the trap and trawl 
catches is salted. The family business which combines fishing with processing has dis- 
appeared from the Atlantic Coast except in Newfoundland, and even there it is dimin- 
ishing. Nova Scotia’s drying plants depend more and more on raw supplies from Newfound- 
land, which they receive in salt bulk form. Heavy exports of saltfish go from the Atlantic 
Provinces to the Caribbean area, with smaller amounts to Italy, Spain and Brazil. 


Although schooner fleets are a thing of the past, except for a few vessels sailing from 
Nova Scotia, modern trawlers and draggers out of ports along the southern coast of New- 
foundland and the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia fish the banks in all seasons, weather 
permitting, to supply mixed groundfish to the processing plants in their home ports. These 
produce fresh and frozen fish and fillets as well as frozen fish blocks to meet a North Ameri- 
can demand which increases steadily with the population. The frozen blocks are the raw 
material of the now important fish-stick industry. 


In 1959 the lobster catch amounted to 46,000,000 lb. and the cod catch to 642,000,000 
lb., each estimated to have a landed value of about $17,000,000. With their relatively 
high unit prices, lobsters are the main source of income for fishermen in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, besides providing about one-third of the value of the Nova 
Scotia catch. They are taken in baited traps as they crawl about in shallow water looking 
for food. Most of the catch is marketed alive, fresh boiled or as fresh or frozen lobster 
meat. The remainder is canned. The United States provides an excellent market with 
peaks of demand in the summer vacation season and at Christmas. Hitherto unexploited 
scallop beds, recently discovered on George’s Bank off the mouth of the Gulf of Maine, 
are becoming an increasingly valuable resource. In 1959 nearly 5,000,000 Ib. of scallop 
meat were produced, with a landed value of $1,900,000. 


The annual Atlantic herring catch is around 225,000,000 lb., about one-third of which 
is comprised of the small-sized herring used by New Brunswick’s sardine canneries. Smoke 
houses and pickling plants produce a variety of herring products and the fish are also 
in steady demand for lobster bait. The bulk of the catch is taken in purse-seines or weirs. 
Mackerel and alewives are also utilized by pickling plants but both have provided dwindling 
catches over the past decade. Mackerel are netted in open water and alewives are trapped 
as they enter estuaries on their way to freshwater spawning beds. 


The Atlantic salmon catch, after a long and fairly steady decline, increased in 1958 
and again in 1959. This fish goes exclusively to fresh markets. Before the War, frozen 
Canadian Atlantic salmon was in demand in the United Kingdom. Since the War it has 
been barred from that market by import restrictions and there has been scant surplus 
for export in any case. In 1959, however, the import restrictions were lifted and, with 
improved catches, hopes rose for resumption of this trade. 


Inland Fisheries.—In 1958 Canadian fish exports to the United States were valued 
at $103,000,000. Fresh fish, round or filleted and usually frozen, accounted for $87,000,000 
of this amount. Included in the latter was $21,000,000 worth of fish from inland lakes 
and streams. The bulk of the catch comes from the Great Lakes, Lake Winnipeg in 
Manitoba and Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories but six hundred smaller 
lakes also are fished commercially. Ontario is the heaviest producer, with Manitoba in 
second place and Saskatchewan in third but output of all western areas is increasing as 
improved transportation facilities enable fishermen in remote areas to get their catch to 
market. Great Slave Lake yields almost all the commercial catch of the Northwest 
Territories. It supports a gillnet fishery for whitefish and lake trout, with catch limits 
set by the Federal Government. 


Whitefish and pickerel, in approximately equal proportions, together comprise about 
half the Canadian freshwater catch. Perch is next in both quantity and value. Sturgeon 
and lake trout are valuable additions and tullibee and pike are taken in considerable 
quantities. A wide variety make up the remaining 10 p.c. of the landings, ranging from 
the aristocratic goldeye to the lowly chub. 
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Conservation of the Fisheries.—The resources upon which the fisheries are based, 
in both Canadian waters and international waters within reach of Canadian fishing craft, 
require constant conservation and development. The federal Department of Fisheries 
is responsible for such conservation and development,* although it has delegated adminis- 
trative rights to some of the provinces. 


Fish populations are exposed to many threats, natural and man-made. Seafish, 
such as salmon, which come into fresh water to spawn, are particularly vulnerable. A 
natural rock slide or a man-made high dam may bar them from their spawning grounds 
if precautions are not taken. Fish are subject to natural disease or may be destroyed by 
the man-made poisons of industrial development, now expanding so rapidly in the Can- 
adian west and north. A species may be badly affected by natural predators or by over- 
fishing; increased mobility and efficiency of modern fishing fleets intensify the latter 
problem. : 


Because of their high value and great vulnerability, salmon stocks receive major 
consideration. Arrivals of spawning runs have been studied and can now be predicted 
with fair accuracy. Streams are cleared of obstructions before the fish arrive. An obstruc- 
tion may be anything from a beaver dam to a mountain rock slide or a hydro-electric power 
plant. The beaver dam can be cleared away; the rock slide may be tunnelled or bypassed 
by an artificial fishway; the power plant may require a fish ladder constructed like a 
stairway of small locks to break one steep ascent into many smaller ones which the fish 
can readily negotiate. A small change in water level may be of life-and-death importance 
to fish in a stream. In a hot summer, fingerlings may be stranded in pools which are drying 
up. Sudden release of water from an upstream reservoir may drown the sandy shallows 
of a spawning ground or wash the sand out of it. Consequently, officials of the federal 
Department constantly review applications for water and foreshore rights, stream-bed 
leases and certain mining leases to determine whether they will be detrimental to local 
fish stocks. They also arrange with industrial plants for the maintenance of adequate 
flow and the screening of water intakes. 


They co-operate, for instance, with the Fisheries Section of the Fraser River Board, 
studying flood control measures and effects of possible hydro-electric development. In 
Newfoundland they are making an important river system an attractive home for spawning 
salmon by removing obstructions, constructing and maintaining fishways and preparing 
sandy shallows for deposit of eggs. Adult salmon transferred to the new locale are adapting 
well to it and later generations hatched there will return naturally. In the same way, 
salmon runs to the Maritime Provinces are being rebuilt, Hatcheries collect eggs, rear 
the young and distribute them to desirable locations. 


New Brunswick’s valuable commercial oyster stocks and adjacent ones in Nova 
Scotia were almost wiped out a few years ago by disease (not harmful to humans). A 
resistant strain from Prince Edward Island is being successfully transplanted to replace 
the loss. Six thousand barrels of oysters have already been moved. 


Waste from mining or chemical industries, sewage disposal and insecticide spray 
programs poison streams and kill thousands of fish. Such dangers must be detected and 
their ill effects neutralized. With radioactive fallout and the problem of disposal of radio- 
active wastes, this danger may soon extend to the open ocean. 


Precautions are taken against predators. A bounty is paid on harbour seals, which 
prey on Atlantic salmon runs. The price of dogfish livers is subsidized on the Pacific 
Coast to reduce the numbers of this species on certain fishing grounds. Sea lampreys 
in the Great Lakes destroyed almost all the lake trout in most of the fishing areas before 
an eradication program could be organized, but it is now hoped that a poison specific 
to lampreys can bring them under control and make it possible to rehabilitate the trout. 


* The functions and services of the Department of Fisheries are outlined at pp. 631-632, and those of the Fisheries 
Research Board at p. 634. 
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The most powerful enemy to fish, however, is modern fishing gear. Whenever vulner- 
able stocks are concerned, fishing may be limited as to time and place, kind of gear, size 
of net mesh, size of fish to be taken, etc. Intensity of fishing may be controlled by licence. 
Fishing areas are patrolled. Persons guilty of infractions of the regulations are prosecuted. 
Experts are currently looking for a way to reduce the waste of immature fish in the dragger 
fishery. Even the alewife is receiving special consideration. This fish is traditionally 
salted for the West Indies trade. Now it is also in demand for lobster bait and pet food 
so that fishing has been intensified, Relation of catch to stocks is being studied, especially 
since, like salmon, the fish are taken during spawning runs. 


Culture and protection of available stocks are supplemented by constant exploration 
for new stocks. Large scallop beds recently found offshore now support a valuable fishery 
in the Maritime Provinces. Assurance of steady supplies was all that was needed to stab- 
ilize a strong market. . 


Canada also shares in international agreements to conserve certain fish stocks in 
extra-territorial waters,* co-operating with the United States to protect fish populations 
in the Great Lakes and regulate catches of Pacific halibut and pink and sockeye salmon to 
the mutual advantage of both countries; joining with the United States and Japan to 
preserve and perpetuate stocks in the North Pacific; and entering into a formal agreement 
among all nations fishing the banks of the North Atlantic to prevent over-fishing in that 
area. 


Agricultural potential of the land masses of the globe has been measured. Food 
potential of the sea is only known to be enormous—complete assessment cannot be made. 
The North Atlantic banks provide some of the world’s best sea fishing. Canada is nearer 
to them than any other nation and so, as competition intensifies, will always have an ad- 
vantage in real cost of operations. Canada also has a greater freshwater area than any 
other nation and these inland waters are more amenable to fish culture than the sea. 
They are increasingly exploited commercially as road-building programs open up the 
more remote lakes. They help Canada to hold her supply position on the world market 
and it seems certain that they will gradually become more important during the next 
decade. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are made 
for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the country. 
However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibilities in 
varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are made 
by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the different 
laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done without 
duplication of staff either by federal or by provincial officers, according to arrangement. 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are adminis- 
tered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries 
with some exceptions are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Government 
is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the Federal 
Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the National 
Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


* See also pp. 632-633. 
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Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries:— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
sie Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 
(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 

The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field and is composed 
mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, including those on 
the Department’s 82 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement 
of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish, and are also responsible for the inspection of fish 
products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant section of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act. 
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A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollution 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstructions 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under 
federal administration. 


For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carrying 
harbour seals along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts at a rate of $10 for adults and $5 
for young seals. Total payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1960 amounted to $31,200. 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried out 
by the Inspection and Consumer Service, and fish inspection laboratories are maintained 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts and in Toronto and Winnipeg. A staff of home 
economists operates test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg, and conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of 
preparing and cooking fish and fish products. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service of the Department informs the public on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries service, with the object of developing a 
better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Service 
works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the 
conservation of fisheries and with the Inspection and Consumer Service toward encouraging 
increased consumption of Canadian fish products in the United States and other markets. 


The Economics Service engages in two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide 
the government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fish 
products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Foreign Trade Division of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration with the Fisheries Research Board. 
In both, a necessary contribution is made to the formulation of policy for fisheries manage- 
ment, industrial development and market services. 


In addition to these regular services the Department assists the commercial fishing 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and longliners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, meets 
a long-standing need on the part of small-scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued at 
from $250 to $10,000 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraised 
value per annum. Up to Mar. 31, 1960, a total of 5,423 fishing vessels with an appraised 
value of $16,347,840 had been insured under the Plan. In response to considerable demand 
for a similar type of protection against unusual losses of fishing gear and equipment other 
than vessels, a first step was taken by the introduction of regulations giving a measure of 
compensation to lobster fishermen suffering abnormal losses of lobster traps, provided 
that a small premium has been paid by the fisherman. The premium rate varies in 
accordance with conditions in the different fishing areas but has been kept low. The Depart- 
ment also provides financial assistance to educational institutions agreeing to carry out 
specialized educational work among fishermen. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the high 
seas can be effected only with regulations, and for this purpose international treaties 
have had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States 
and other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 
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Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific 
and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned 
with the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser 
River. Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
towards depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine 
resource by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof 
Islands in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) 
Sealing Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to 
and from the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the 
United States, Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on 
resources of the sea. In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada 
and the United States signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in 
return for abstaining from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was 
supervised by the United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention 
was begun in Washington in November 1955 and a new settlement was signed by the 
original four countries on Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into 
force in 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters 
at Halifax, N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to 
the respective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining 
the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty 
signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the northern 
Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and Japan 
conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the necessary scientific studies. 


The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a 
signatory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by 
Canada and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the 
control of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in 
October 1955. (See also p. 629.) 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted in some years off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the 
direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer 
of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative 
firms in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 
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The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in 
the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas. 


The Fisheries Research Board.*—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada was 
established in 1937 to succeed the Biological Board of Canada which in 1912 had succeeded 
the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station established in 1898. 
The Board functions under the control of the Minister of Fisheries as an independent 
fisheries research body carrying out ‘‘investigations of practical and economic problems 
connected with marine and fresh water fisheries” (Fisheries Research Board Act) and, 
as such, provides the Department of Fisheries with services for research into problems 
encountered by the Department in its administration of the fisheries of Canada. The 
Board carries out biological research through five centres across Canada, oceanography 
at two and technological studies at five others. The Board consists of a full-time chair- 
man appointed by the Governor in Council and 18 unpaid members appointed by the 
Minister of Fisheries; as stated in the Fisheries Research Board Act, ‘“‘a majority of the 
members of the Board, not including the Chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining 
members of the Board shall be representative of the Department and the fishing industry’’. 


The biological work of the Board is designed primarily to provide a general scientific 
basis for the conservation and wise management of Canada’s vast marine and freshwater 
fishery resources. Investigations include the life histories of the various species of com- 
mercial importance, their population dynamic, their diseases and enemies. Also investi- 
gated are positive cultural methods in areas where some control of the environment is 
possible; new fishing grounds are sought and experiments in improvement in fishing methods 
undertaken. The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of stations at 
St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; Arctic work is directed from Montreal, Que.; 
work on freshwater fish is directed from a station at London, Ont.; and Pacific Coast 
work is directed from a station at Nanaimo, B.C. 


Oceanography includes the study of the biological, chemical and physical aspects of 
the marine and freshwater environments of fish and other aquatic organisms of importance. 
These studies are necessary to understand the occurrence and distribution of the fish 
and are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups, one on each coast. 


The technological studies are aimed at making the best use of Canada’s fishery catches. 
Investigations are conducted towards improving methods of preserving and processing 
and in the utilization of fish wastes. In recent years considerable work has been done on 
mechanization to further develop higher efficiency in the industry. The technological 
work on the Atlantic Coast is carried out at stations in Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviere, 
Que., and applied work for Newfoundland is under the supervision of a unit at St. John’s, 
Nfid., and for inland areas under a unit at London, Ont. A station at Vancouver, B.C., 
undertakes Pacific Coast studies. 


* Prepared by Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with improvement and development of fishing and production 
methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining and 
otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration of 
potential fishing grounds. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 per ton for 
newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act of 1955. The Fishing 
and Coastal Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act was passed in 1958 to enable 
the government to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing 
fleet, and in 1959 the Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act was passed, designed to encourage 
- the construction of new coastal vessels for service in Newfoundland waters by granting 
a maximum bounty payment of $300 per ton for locally built ships not exceeding 400 gross 
tons. 


Other services include the operation of fisheries training schools in navigation and 
engineering, advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial research, 
plant construction, plant engineering and economics, assistance to fishermen’s unions, 
weather and ice reports, and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act passed in 1957 
implements more rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, though they provide excellent sport fishing, 
are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds remain under the authority of the 
Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines and Resources, but the 
rivers and streams—the resort of migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—are under 
federal control. Matters of conservation and guardianship are therefore mainly or wholly 
the concern of the federal Department of Fisheries although, to the extent to which they 
affect the ponds and lakes, they are subject to provincial or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity, and is mainly concerned with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
- Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 5% p.c. 
Since its reorganization in 1949, the Board has lent approximately $1,500,000 for the 
modernization of the inshore and offshore fleets. Loans for the construction or expansion 
of processing plants are available through the Industrial Establishments Promotion Act 
under which loans may be made for facilities handling agricultural, horticultural or 
fisheries products. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled 
trout is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout 
of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada at sites provided by the provincial Department. Unfortunately many of the 
formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the 
provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the 
enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although both the marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia are 
completely under the control of the Federal Government, the Nova Scotia Government 
recognizes that several fields exist in which provincial initiative is necessary and appro- 
priate, having regard for the importance of the fishery resources in terms of employment, 
industry, trade and recreation. 


Provincial interests in the commercial fisheries are the concern of the Fisheries 
Division of the Department of Trade and Industry. The Fishermen’s Loan Board and the 
Industrial Loan Board are administered within this Department; the first makes loans 
to fishermen for the purchase of new and improved boats and engines, and the second 
makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing plants. Technical 
advice is provided to applicants for loans and inspection and survey services are available 
to the Loan Boards. The engineering staff gives similar services to others in the fish 
industry who may not require financial assistance, and to dependent or collateral businesses 
such as the boat-building industry. A staff of instructors conduct training courses in the 
care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation, and in the design, construction 
and maintenance of nets and other fishing gear. This program receives substantial 
assistance from the Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of Labour. 
The actual on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by assistance to individuals 
or small groups coping with particular problems and by actual demonstration or loans of 
untried types or designs of fishing gear. 


The Fisheries Division administers, in co-operation with the federal Departments of 
Fisheries and National Health and Welfare, the Nova Scotia Fisheries Act, which requires 
fish processors and wholesale buyers of fish from fishermen to obtain licences. The purpose 
of the Act is to improve the standards of sanitation, plant construction and operation in 
the local fish industry and trade. The Division also performs a variety of liaison services 
between individuals or local groups and the several departments of the provincial and 
federal governments to which any problem or proposal may have to be referred. 


The provincial activities in connection with the inland fisheries are related almost 
wholly to salmon and trout. The Department of Lands and Forests is managing a project 
for the rearing in captivity of young salmon to the smolt stage, i.e., to the age when they 
are about ready to leave the rivers to grow to full maturity in salt water and are likely 
to have a higher survival rate than the younger fish usually distributed by hatcheries. Other 
work in these fields is carried on by the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, which has 
collaborated with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada in a program of research into 
the Atlantic salmon populations by providing some scientific personnel and by conducting 
certain investigations on the La Have and Margaree Rivers. Experiments in the fertili- 
zation of lakes have been undertaken to increase trout productivity and in partial poisoning 
to reduce the numbers of coarse fish competing with trout for the available food supply. 
Fundamental investigations into the fish-supporting capacities of lakes are currently 
active and include studies of the source and regeneration of such nutrients as phosphorous 
and nitrogen. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries of New Brunswick, both tidal and inland, 
are under the jurisdiction of the federal Department of Fisheries; angling is also under 
the same jurisdiction but angling licences are being issued by the provincial Department of 
Lands and Mines. To supplement the activities of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
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the Provincial Government created, in 1946, a Fisheries Branch and a Fishermen’s Loan 
Board within its Department of Industry and Development. Since its inception, the 
Fishermen’s Loan Board has lent nearly $5,000,000 to fishermen for the purchase of 
new fishing boats and modern equipment. Small loans are made available to inshore 
fishermen for the purchase of new lobster boats and engines, and larger amounts to off- 
shore fishermen for the building and equipping of modern groundfish draggers and long- 
liners. New Brunswick has an 85-dragger fleet which is one of the most efficient on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


New designs of fishing vessels are being prepared every year by the Fisheries Branch 
and a certain pattern of standardization is followed to maintain building and maintenance 
costs at the lowest possible level. Recently, a fleet of twenty 48-foot longliners was built 
by the Board for fishermen of the Gulf of St. Lawrence area. Three newly designed 
combination longliner-gillnetters are being built on an experimental basis. 


Practical training is made available by the Fisheries Branch to dragger operators 
and inshore fishermen during the winter season in various parts of the province. Instruc- 
tions are given on navigation, care and maintenance of marine engines and electronic equip- 
ment, economics, marine insurance and proper handling of fish aboard fishing vessels. 
A permanent school of Fisheries was opened at Caraquet in the fall of 1959 where a two- 
year course (four months a year) is conducted for a small group of young fishermen. This 
_ school is operated by the local school board with the joint participation of the provincial 
Departments of Education and Industry and federal Departments of Labour and Fisheries. 


In close co-operation with the Industrial Development Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, experimental projects, such as codfish gill-netting, Danish seining, 
purse seining for mackerel, mid-water trawling for sardines, mechanical clam digging, etc., 
are being undertaken by the provincial Fisheries Branch in an effort to introduce modern 
fishing methods and equipment. 


To co-ordinate the efforts of the five Atlantic provinces and the Federal Government 
in the promotion of the East Coast fisheries, the federal Department of Fisheries, formed 
a Provincial-Federal Atlantic Fisheries Committee of which the Province of New Brunswick 
is a member. 


Quebec.—The provincial Department of Game and Fisheries administers both the 
sea and the inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department has two divisions—the Division 
of Maritime Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter being charged with 
the administration of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—The Quebec Government gives much consideration to the adminis- 
tration of the sea fisheries of the province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen 
it operates a network of cold storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish. The 
network comprises 59 plants together having a daily freezing capacity of 485 tons and a 
storage capacity of 22,000,000 lb. of fish. These plants also perform a valuable service 
to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait and ice. In addition, the Department 
owns and maintains 123 stations in small fishing ports where fish is kept under proper 
conditions while awaiting collecting trucks or boats, and also operates two artificial drying 
plants with a processing capacity of 6,000,000 Ib. of fish annually. 


The Department maintains a staff of fish wardens, technicians and technologists 
to administer fishery legislation and to assist in the application of new techniques for the 
expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City with 
an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold storage plants. Fish inspection is carried 
out by federal inspectors who are vested with additional powers for local sale by the 
Provincial Government. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Department 
to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality products. 
The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives to fishermen of all ages the 
opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the Superior 
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School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne de la Pocatitre conducts a four-year course for technol- 
ogists. Encouragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen through 
the Social Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit system, 
fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. The 
Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers 
and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. 


The fish trade is promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and the free distribution of fish recipes 
and publicity leaflets as well as through exhibits at fairs. 


Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of new 
fishing grounds, and experiments on seafish biology are conducted by a Marine Biological 
Station at Grande Riviére and two substations on the North Shore and the Magdalen 
Islands. This research has brought into use new types of fishing vessels recommended to 
fishermen. The Department also operates a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec City 
for studying the biology of the freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 
The Quebec Aquarium at Quebec City exhibits freshwater and saltwater fish in 30 large 
tanks. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over the 
inland waters. Three hundred full-time wardens are employed and licences are required 
for sport fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement 
of fishing and hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points 
throughout the province: St. Faustin, Lachine, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These 
establishments distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge 
fingerlings and older fish. 


The Department administers five parks and 13 reserves in all of which, except for 
Mount Orford Park, ‘excellent fishing may be found. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks 
are renowned for their trout fishing. Chibougamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, 
situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, 
pike and grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams, all under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the Romaine River, the St. Jean River, 
the Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and the Port Daniel River. The Depart- 
ment co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee composed of departmental 
officials and the directors of the larger fish and game associations. The committee studies 
the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and other problems arising 
out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the 
province. 


The Biological Bureau of the province, located at the University of Montreal, operates 
two stations for practical work in the study of problems connected with marine life. One 
is located in Mont Tremblant Park and the other in Laurentide Park. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wild- 
life Branch, Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the authority 
of the federal Fisheries Act, the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, 
the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,200 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 lb. to 45,000,000 Ib. of fish. An all-time high catch of about 
60,000,000 Ib. was recorded in 1956. The industry, although widely scattered throughout 
the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is noted 
for its blue and yellow pickerel, white bass, whitefish and perch. Other principal species 
of fish taken commercially are lake trout, herring or cisco, sturgeon, pike, catfish, bullheads, 
carp, suckers and smelt. Over one hundred smaller inland lakes are commercially 
fished, principally those in the northwestern portion of the province, and careful manage- 
ment of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 
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The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from the most common gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited 
hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have 
been modernized rapidly during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have 
replaced steam-driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of 
the fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. 
Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of 
fishing gear. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. These associa- 
tions are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries and by 
the Lake Erie Fisheries Council, which perform important services to the industry. The 
Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and its member groups are of interest also in the 
organization of the fishery in the province. 


Angling.—The sports fishery in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as lake, speckled, rainbow and brown trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the total 
value of the sports fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the sale 
of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for prov- 
incial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this valuable 
resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and biologists 
located in the 22 forestry districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 20 hatcheries and rearing stations and 
excellent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species 
of game and commercial fish. The primary species reared in these operations include 
trout (lake, speckled, brown and rainbow), maskinonge, bass, whitefish and yellow pickerel. 
Four of the finest trout-rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province— 
at Dorion near Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Hills Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio- 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sports 
fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park detailed studies concerning lake 
trout and smallmouth bass are in progress and management techniques are being tested 
against a background of creel census which has been continuous since 1936. Studies of 
speckled trout have recently been re-instituted after a five-year break in continuity. 


: A selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid between lake trout and speckled 

- trout is progressing favourably. The deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the 
character of maturity at early age of the speckled trout are those being selected for com- 
bination in the hybrid. 


Co-operation by Ontario in the field of gear development is being extended through 

_ the Federal-Provincial Committee for Ontario Fisheries and in the field of sea lamprey 
- control through the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 

Manitoba.—The freshwater fishery in Manitoba is assuming an increasingly impor- 

_ tant position in the economy of the province. Although, at the dictates of nature, the 

_ industry experiences periods of boom and recession, it is nevertheless constantly expanding. 

Production in 1959 of 31,931,600 lb. valued at $6,253,524 provided full-time or part- 

time employment for 5,682 fishermen. In addition, at least 6,000 persons were engaged in 

subsidiary industries such as fish-processing, transportation, boat-building and other 

related industries. 


ee cee 
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The lakes and streams of the province produce 15 varieties of commercial fish, the 
most important species being whitefish, pickerel, sauger and northern pike. Some 2,500 
commercial fishing boats are in operation, varying in size from lake freighters to small 
skiffs powered by outboard motors. The value of these boats together with nets and other 
equipment is estimated at $2,878,000 and investment in processing plants and cold storage 
facilities at approximately $3,000,000, which makes a total capital investment of at least 
$6,000,000 in plant and equipment. On the whole, the fisheries are a tremendous economic 
asset to the province. 


The Department of Mines and Natural Resources of Manitoba, in supervising opera- 
tions and enforcing fishery regulations, operates a fleet of modern diesel patrol boats during 
the open-water seasons and uses bombardiers, snowmobiles and light trucks in winter. 
All patrol units are equipped with two-way radio communication instruments. Two 
spawn-gathering camps and four fish hatcheries are in operation in the province; two of 
the latter are pickerel hatcheries, one is engaged in the culture of whitefish eggs, and one 
operates on a year-round basis producing several varieties of trout. The fish culture 
program employs the latest scientific processes in the rearing and culture of the species 
mentioned and large plantings of sport and commercial varieties have been made. Data 
gathered through the years indicates that such culture operations are essential to the 
maintenance of well-stocked lakes and streams. Five species of sport fish are cultured 
at the Whiteshell Trout Hatchery—speckled, brown, rainbow and lake trout—and a 
new hybrid variety called “‘splake” is in production. This splendid species of sport fish, 
developed by crossing speckled and lake trout, has created great interest among anglers. 


A long-range scientific and biological program recently begun is designed to provide 
valuable factual information on such topics as lake limits and most favourable fishing 
seasons. Constant progress is also being made in the handling and processing of fish. 
Both the government and the industry are aware of the current market demands for high 
quality packaged products processed in modern plants under sanitary conditions and 
two new plants equipped to meet this demand have been constructed at Lynn Lake and 
Island Lake. The Department of Mines and Natural Resources, in co-operation with the 
Department of Health and Public Welfare, has inaugurated a plan to control health and 
sanitation as it relates to fishing stations and packing plants. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s fishery resource is based on approximately 
32,000 sq. miles of water area and contributes much to the economic and recreational 
development of the province. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, with head office at Prince Albert, is responsible for the administration of the 
fisheries, for the planning of policies and for the development of programs to ensure the 
proper management and utilization of the resource. The Branch has three main divisions 
—Fish Management (Commercial and Sport Fisheries Sections), Fish Research, and 
Fish Culture. 


The commercial fishing harvest during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 was the highest 
on record. Approximately 13,000,000 Ib. of fish were taken from 148 lakes, the principal 
species being whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, northern pike and sturgeon. About 75 p.c. 
of this catch was taken in summer and the remainder during the winter season. The 11 
processing plants operating in the province produced 2,250,000 lb. of fillets; five of these 
plants have qualified for federal inspection in accordance with the federal Department 
of Fisheries voluntary inspection program for plants producing fresh and frozen fish 
products. The program for improving the quality of fish and raising the sanitation stand- 
ards, actively carried out during the past few years, will enable Saskatchewan’s fishing 
industry to benefit immediately from the federal inspection program. 


During the year, 1,072 domestic fishing licences and 1,674 free Indian permits were 
issued. In addition, 84 fur farm fishing licences were issued to provide food for 45,300 mink; 
mink ranchers used approximately 5,250,000 Ib. of coarse fish (cisco, burbot and mullet). 


i 
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Sport fishing is one of the main recreational attractions in the province during the 
summer and angling through the ice in winter is becoming increasingly popular. The 
“roads to resources” and ‘forest access roads” programs have made several new water 
areas more accessible to the angler. In 1959, 104,889 angling licences were sold compared 
with 31,640 in 1949; in the same period the number of licences purchased by Saskatchewan 
residents increased from about 26,000 to 100,000. 

The continued expansion of commercial and recreational fishing emphasizes the 
importance of the research program initiated in 1948, a program that has provided the 
basis for the development of fisheries management programs and policies. The main 
objective has been to encourage multi-utilization of the fishery, keeping in mind the inter- 
ests of the various groups particularly concerned with the resourcee—commercial fisher- 
men, mink ranchers and anglers. The main phases of the program are: (1) the undertaking 
of surveys to determine productivity of lakes; (2) the securing of information on the relation- 
ship of the fish species so that multi-purpose harvests may be developed on scientific 
bases; and (3) the undertaking of projects to assess factors, such as pollution, which may 
affect fish environment. 

During the 1958-59 fiscal year, biological and fisheries investigation was made of 
12 lakes, the life history of lake trout population at Lac la Ronge was studied, two small 
lakes were rehabilitated and pollution studies were made of the Qu’Appelle and Saskatch- 
ewan Rivers. The staff consists of five permanent biologists and one consultant, and usually 
12 university students are employed during the summer on the surveys. 

Operations at the new fish culture station commenced with the hatching of 43,000,000 
pickerel fry in the spring, which were released in 61 lakes. At the Arctic grayling spawn 
camp on Black Lake at the east end of Lake Athabaska about 1,250,000 grayling fry 
were hatched. Some 182,500 eastern brook trout fingerlings were stocked in 26 streams, 
130,000 rainbow trout were released in 13 water areas and 500,000 rainbow trout eggs 
were hatched for stocking in Thomson Lake, a 2,000-acre reservoir in the southern part 
of the province. In addition, some 16,000,000 whitefish eggs were incubated at the station 
for distribution to a number of saline lakes. 


Alberta.—The Commercial Fisheries Branch and the Fish and Wildlife Branch of 
the Department of Lands and Forests administer commercial and game fishing respec- 
tively under authority of the Fisheries Act (Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 

Regulations under the Fishery Act (Alberta), designed to improve the packing, 
handling, processing, storage and quality of commercial fish, have been well received and 
supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good-quality 
fish, lakes in which whitefish are infected with pike-tapeworm and do not meet the quality 
standard are commercially fished for animal food production only. 

About 55 p.c. of the whitefish taken is exported to the United States. Exports have 
dropped considerably in recent years mainly because domestic markets have increased. 
Mink farmers of the province utilize almost the entire catch of tullibee. 

The management of trout streams of the North and South Saskatchewan River 
systems is being continued on an alternate year, open and closed, basis. Surveys have 
shown that adequate harvests of trout are being realized by this type of management, 
while protection of breeding stocks, sufficient for natural reproduction, is afforded. Hatch- 
ery trout are being utilized almost exclusively for stocking lakes and beaver dams where 
natural reproduction is limited or non-existent. There is no closed season on trout with 
the exception of streams which require special regulations for management purposes. 
Minimum size limits have been removed on all game fish species in the province. Erad- 
ication of undesirable fish species by chemical treatment of lakes and subsequent re- 
stocking with trout is being carried out on a limited scale. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
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Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking the adminis- 
trative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with the 
federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the 
Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing and clam 
fishing in the tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the regula- 
tions covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and recom- 
mendation of the province. 


The Provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under 
civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations. 


Net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, including commercial fishing, is 
regulated and administered by the Commercial Fisheries Branch, Department of Recrea- 
tion and Conservation, and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for restocking purposes. 


The shellfish laboratory at Ladysmith on Vancouver Island, formerly operated by 
the Department, was closed Dec. 31, 1958. The biological research into those species 
over which the province has control, principally oysters, clams and other forms of shellfish 
as well as marine plants, is now conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agreement with the federal and 
provincial authorities as of Jan. 1, 1959. The object of this research is to encourage the 
industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Although during 1958 poor weather and a scarcity of groundfish on the Atlantic 
Coast hampered the fishermen, the largest catch of sockeye salmon in fifty years and very 
heavy quantities of fall herring taken off the Pacific Coast plus rising prices paid to fish- 
ermen in all areas brought the gross income of fishermen to a record level of $116,530,000 
compared with a previous high of $105,835,000 reached in 1956. Total landings of 2,016,- 
326,000 lb. were 9.7 p.c. lower than those reported for 1956 but 1.4 p.c. higher than landings 
in 1957. The average annual landings for the five years 1953-57 was 2,012,976,000 lb. 
and the average landed value for the same period was $95,769,800. 


In British Columbia the 1958 catch of all species amounted to 650,589,000 lb. with 
a record landed value of $51,352,000, which exceeded the 1957 catch of 490,187,000 Ib. 
by 32.7 p.c. and the landed value of $30,021,000 by 71.0 p.c. The greater increase in 
value than in landings was attributable to higher unit prices of halibut and troll-caught 
coho and spring salmon. These increases in prices, together with the exceptionally large 
catch of sockeye salmon which amounted to 74,011,000 lb. compared with only 15,719,000 
lb. in 1957, and the heavy herring landings which reached 405,123,000 lb. compared with 
295,376,000 lb. in 1957, made 1958 a banner year in the British Columbia fishery. 


Although the scarcity of cod and poor fishing weather affected the 1958 Atlantic Coast 
fishery, lowering the quantity landed to 1,228,799,000 lb. or 8.7 p.c. below the previous 
year’s figure, the value of the catch at $51,153,000 was 0.8 p.c. higher than the 1957 
value. Newfoundland, where cod is by far the largest and most valuable catch, was the 
hardest hit, the landings in that province dropping 17.3 p.c. from $13,672,000 in 1957 to 
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$11,312,000 in 1958. However, as a result of increased unit prices, the value of fish landed 
in the other Atlantic Provinces surpassed the 1957 level. Cod is the most abundant 
species on the Atlantic Coast and the weight of this fish taken far exceeds that of any other 
species. At the same time, average unit prices paid to fishermen for cod are much lower 
than for haddock, swordfish, halibut, lobsters, etc., so that this species makes up a much 
lower proportion of the total value than of the total quantity. The 1958 catch of cod 
amounted to 530,932,000 Ib. valued at $13,228,000, representing a 17.3-p.c. decrease in 
volume and a 12.2-p.c. decrease in value as compared with 1957. 

Lobsters vied in importance with cod as a source of fishermen’s income in 1958. 
The total Atlantic Coast catch was 42,950,000 lb. valued at $15,375,000, a decrease of 
3.4 p.c. in landings and of 6.0 p.c. in value from 1957. The greatest number of lobsters 
are taken from Nova Scotia waters. Landings in that province in 1958 amounted to 
17,932,000 lb.; in New Brunswick, 9,663,000 lb.; in Prince Edward Island, 7,969,000 Ib., 
in Newfoundland, 4,697,000 lb.; and in Quebec, 2,689,000 Ib. 

Haddock ranks third in economic importance to the fishermen of the Atlantic Coast. 
The value of the 1958 catch was $4,092,000, slightly below the 1957 value of $4,210,000. 
The flounders and soles including plaice, witch, winter flounders, etc., are also important 
species in this area, landings in 1958 amounting to 86,892,000 lb. with a value of $2,746,000. 
Salmon on the Atlantic Coast is of relative unimportance as compared with other species 
of the area and with British Columbia salmon. 

In 1958 the inland waters yielded a catch of 114,613,000 lb. of fish, 4.2 p.c. less than 
the 119,589,000 lb. landed in 1957, but the value of 1958 landings was $14,024,000, 4.1 p.c. 
higher than the $13,471,000 in 1957. 


1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1954-58 


- Norr.—Figures for the years 1918-53 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. 


Province or Territory 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958p 
QUANTITY 
’000 lb. ”000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 

INewiound andes saat: ioe ccs cicada nth coens 607, 413 577,954 621, 560 575, 825 464, 024 
Prince Edward Island. ..2.3).....c0cccce eee e eee 34, 627 35,931 42,202 39,635 39,078 
Nivea Scotiagee, ..05 ds Wikio. > bodthwe scene ahben 396,511 425,902 442, 846 438, 687 468, 462 
NewiBrunswitk 5s... 688..85....4.588.01.... ROR. 213,294 167, 438 194, 283 192,299 161,073 
Onebec 2 eee, See ike bc tee ont See 92,545 129,192 140,110 140, 845 124, 020 
Onbarioss. AP Ge. 4s Sos no bik. woot dite 47,680 45,634 59,710 51,109 47,175 
Manitoba as. cc loSd®, conc dei B oc cece alten 28,445 34, 936 30,397 31,571 31,929 
Baskatchewarers oo. 255.4. 0.0 bck et eke sch Seek 10,524 10, 152 9,441 11,065 12,600 
AMD OR tA ek PE Oe we eis ooo FBR x co's wie SNS 8,76 8,731 9,641 10, 415 11, 482 
British-Colinibia. .. teks os oo ROE. okies 602,270 498, 376 674,975° 490, 187 650, 589 
Northwest; Derritories. Si... /.../.885......5 di. 7,021 7,827 6,939 6, 584 5, 894 

Potais FFF 5. EMER. SS RS 2,049,095 1,942,073 | 2,232,104") 1,988,222 2,016,326 
Bes bigh espe voto Wee eo, ERE. oe bh addh 1,932,908 1,823,114 2,107,508"| 1,868,633 1,901, 713 
JUSEEATEGG 4A SEH GSS OS spat a om sar PRS ee °- 9 SER Be 116, 187 118, 959 124,596 119,589 114,613 

VALUE 
$000 $000 $000 $'000 $7000 

PS WROUT GUANO icp cic Sooo. dee enc coset Met 14, 704 14,161 14, 969 13,672 PES312 
Werimeco decd ward: Islan Gh <ecdic soc s.d.ocaip aieimele oe sassose.« 2,948 3,279 3,949 3,550 3,754 
PROVES COUR Eee os Soe toes cde teehee sakes 23,046 23, 582 25,038 23, 084 24,954 
RU PMMES TAI S WVIAG Kooy ce og .coe choice. oo pig dis. diiei eevee 7,310 6,753 8,146 7,014 7,499 
CLE OCS ale a Res Sh, aia le) any cy 4. ae 2,931 3, 453 4,440 4,068 4,195 
Wont oTe Sek I, RR ao, Se po A Get 7,013 6,783 7,927 7,047 abt 
PNPAMICODA oe ee eke wok Oe ois domes teed eas 3,088 3,477 2,947 3,279 3,540 
SECALCHOWAITEN chi ts oe Sette asec oo he een cep enent 741 763 784 939 1,091 
PMIORER PREP EE cehcihs Nediclcs a ida etd locsehesent 667 688 790 854 879 
ESEIEISU COOMIEIIE «:. ccaschoolels «ow vice cle SE eo wisle od sees 34, 458 27,711 36, 058 30, 021 51,352 
INODEHWEStFLELriLOTIOS. «cic. 0 50.0 deenincgeecdcicoes 636 742 7 720 683 

PEG aIS POR orca asin er he hes 97,542 91,392 105,835 94,248 116,530 


ROMER eet soe os Sh nclne one clon 84,819 78,267 91,944 80,777 102,506 
a Lo pe daa og haan nse ncaivigurinicly bon 12,723 13,125 13, 891 13,471 14,024 
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2.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1954-58 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-53 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


| 

Province or Territory 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland? ssh... cuyastosen eal crane - at nee meee 28,000! 27,990 29,374 26,750 25,746 
Prince Bdward Island): os sc.acecigeam see ecimeaee s 3,922 3, 841 5, 246 4,410 5,449 
Novas cota overheat. ere ea . See ee 44,079 47,093 49,363 45,779 50, 812 
New. Brunswick... vac ees «date dae «Secu e 22,161 20, 420 22,830 22,293 24, 623 
QUCDeC ne he Ce ree ote mers ee center earare as 5, 002 6,675 7,860 7,580 7,827 
Ontanio sin icecte ee as Sn ae ee 7,889 7,631 8,920 7,928 8,180 
Manito bats acct alo che Sie Bo oy caeoe ema ees 5,279 6,044 6,426 5,929 6, 844 
Saskutchewan ce oo oe ca te nae mie nce eee 1,644 1,617 1, 766 2,010 2,339 
Alberta) 302 te. 2h aoe CA eee octet aie ie 1,141 1,144 1,306 1,451 1,450 
British Colum bia ©. :5....asusain ss «oe eee eee 69,351 60, 032 68,016" 63, 650 97,016 
INOrthwestel GrritOries* sae see. c tees ce reetees. 2,040 1,529 1, 483 1,298 1,230 
TROUAIS or ch hae ce ae Se eRELe 190,508 184,169 2 198, 2522 188, 018 2 231,521 
Sea. WISH wr facts tas arcefiacrs <cleasteass (ae Pay Ceres 171,935 165,532 177,695 168, 769 210,911 
Inland hHis hee ero see ote etal SORES carne fe 18,573 18,637 20,557 19,249 20,610 
1 Estimated. 2 Figures differ from provincial totals because salted groundfish (except boneless) are 


based on sales rather than production; duplications for bloaters are also removed. 


3.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, by 
Selected Species, 1957 and 1958 


Marketed 

Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 

Area and Species Products? 
1957 1958P 1957 1958P 1957 1958P 


7000 lb. | 000 lb. $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast 


Ground fish? 393.0225 REE vn 3 sb eee 986,206 | 874,591 26,148 24,868 56,499 63, 051 
Catfish, <2%, SAR eR: ccd eee ee nea ee 5,390 4,803 151 156 398 456 
Codecs cds MRR Se ae ok er ce re eee eee te 641,834 | 530,932 15,057 13,228 32,579 32,514 
Micunderandsolets: ...0 a. Gs.e eho +. ble ietale 86,549 86, 892 2,641 2,746 5,029 6,167 
Haddock see) eb a. arias eee eee eee 131,638 | 103,366 4,210 4,092 10, 034 10, 054 
18 Ey cS Oh Ries Se Te LORD I oad Sane 2ieA22 22,763 412 412 464 661 
Halibut; Wat Gc oc ch. ce eetiacnsie se ert > 7,558 6,730 1,751 1,761 1,942 2,063 
Pollock22.5. hake see ine tae aoe eee 36, 849 50,320 708 882 1,623 2,484 
Rdsefish.... Avante Bie. obo eee ete 46,361 Geral 1,032 1,488 2,702 3,693 
Other 2s Eee oo a bee ie ae sc aus Piette ac 8,905 7,414 186 103 1,728 4,959 

Pelagic and Estuarial.......................... 295,079 | 297,959 6,536 7,383 18,736 21,309 
AlewiV es <teetine Seer ree re ee eee 11,585 9, 429 169 140 333 458 
erring . . fect trea Cart eles eee etn Gorse es 222,314 | 233,044 2,515 2,826 6,541 6, 848 
Mackerel if: oa Re hscic Se ee iets, - Re eee tae 19,690 16, 147 724 737 1,644 1,709 
Salmon: 57 a ee eee eT 3,033 3,453 1,071 1,226 1,713 2,086 
Sardineésislhsads fF Seerese eee. Clon. Set 3 3 3 3 5, 667 5,901 
Smelts sserrer ROO ee ee eee 2,856 4,118 375 597 500 1,074 
Swordfish hs). & Ae et. SSR SO ae. 5,180 5,376 1,341 1,439 1,601 1,272 
Other. 22..corerse sce Ree Neh ee eet Bas 30, 421 26,392 341 418 737 1,961 

eee and Crustaceans..................... 64,831 56, 249 16,549 17,251 24,356 27,476 

ams— 
Quahaugs sor. 5. cs pa+ Shh has eee ee ease InOie 933 38 39 53 39 
Soft-shelled 3, 836 3,579 235 189 590 413 
Lobsters 44,438 42,950 14,501 15,375 21,145 24, 933 
OV BLOTS ciecale GIR onc icon my Ramee cn es RE asae he 3,669 2, 857 308 302 431 364 
Scallops 7-48 see ct ss COU eee, ee 3,329 3, 002 1,285 1,269 1,704 1,553 
Other. igo c.b SPA cinch ea aia ae ee eas 8, 487 2,604 182 433 174 
Other>.. 3h 2 Se ee BEC 1,522 1,651 5,528 2,059 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................. 50,755 51,153 | 105,119 113,895 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, by 
Selected Species, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


; Marketed 

Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 

Area and Species Products? 
1957 1958p 1957 1958p 1957 1958? 


"000 lb. | ’000 lb. $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 


Pacific Coast 


SPOOR Sel). t aan. cos age ays. eee. 44,208 44,733 5,064 6,192 8,304 9,032 
SG re Ee Mie oo Plo eigeela '  d BRR oS 6,544 7,666 311 377 579 752 
BARN DUG. eet actin de ME ae a oe ieaee TERRE § 22,542 23,708 3,673 4,902 5,618 6,690 
nie COME tee Sch AE oo LARGE RS ed RAE 8 4,750 4,296 390 382 552 564 
ROMO TES cca ce, «Gk ARE Be oie, «che sis cous, S,oc0n, ok ea. 1,504 576 227 74 392 181 
Std) Sang Se Ae aes SPER Beene ane 7,979 7,654 428 424 912 780 
Ophervew se oe eee hee c ee ee Tee Se 889 833 35 33 251 65 

Pelagic and Estuarial.......................... 431,570 | 590,738 23,893 43,973 53,117 85,201 
PEP Gre Rt PI i SE oo ote OAL Be cate tial 295,376 405, 123 4,892 6,712 6,392 8,990 
SalmOneReee te cc eas ete eae bee ee eee ee 131, 897 181,318 18, 885 37,129 44,903 75, 800 

Oise tect Eee ks. Leek kins eR ek 27, 238 88,103 2,426 8,749 6,137 8,124 
COBO eG Re Lee ee re 20,610 22,355 8,626 5, 383 8,124 9,601 
JESU: Soop veninitn 3 SHIGE RRR Sen pein ne ae 56, 968 83,749 §, 3874 8,152 15,934 9,565 
Shrletvancnrenkvenee sid. 403,008 Gs 15,719 | 74,011 4,427 | 20,778 9,995 41, 366 
a SS Ou ae re ine 11,199 | 12,849 8, 005 4,018 4,647 5,700 
CCH EE ete eS Ste MAS ch ip dake ke eis © 278 5 «tee ee 163 25 27 766 1,544 
fitter: Siero Abe eh nots. wake Gita sabe 38 18 6 1,766 207 
“OCD Pek Ruths 5 APPS BRE CE CN Sere ara 4,259 4,279 110 129 56 204 

Molluscs and Crustaceans...................+. 13,518 14, 468 921 1,089 1,851 1,932 
Clams, butter, little neck, razor, etc 3, 836 2,427 102 65 375 259 
CTS tear a took: eee eas tlre factory e alas 3, 030 4,209 298 384 759 801 
OWES SESS ES Ce ee oe 5,052 5,912 265 334 329 385 
Shrimps and prawnsii.o 0. 2k ISIS a 1,598 1,908 256 305 383 463 
OCHS a Ooo eben evden arts dearsaie tiny Lohse cle erat 2 12 -- 1 5 24 

Ot er We ee rote rick Sasccl: Harurctate aiane So eee Oo 143 98 378 851 

Totals, Pacific Coast..................- 30,021 51,352 63, 650 97,016 
Inland 

EFreshwater: Fish. «2. 60%). £....0 82 8 08. s cas Boe 107,127 | 105,335 12,871 13,359 18,621 19,898 
UB SCR aS 92 5. as Geen EE ie GS PEIAEOE SIRE: Soe racic 3,595 1, 848 431 332 48 373 
CODUATELD 2 05 ot ae 1 I a er 1,411 1,543 205 232, 229 259 
Hlerring, dake (CISCO) RR Hoe vo bl delle eee 6 oe 1,996 1,917 91 82 102 92 

5 + Nee Heo REDD OE: SIN CEE cie ee een 12,861 17,091 916 2,159 1,054 2,471 
miokerel (blue) i. sdrse oeees A Sl de) ARE 6, 398 834 1,151 216 1,295 243 
Bi GkereliGyellow ae Basse oo Rit th a be canes 19,215 15,475 3, 603 3, 387, 4,621 4,874 

PREM SR FACS ORT A al Ae TM ae dres ene 7,598 7,201 322 353 824 853 
SID TOE: Py SAEs Beane! een NaaNes of emia 5,368 5,473 803 1,109 1,383 1, 830 
Sarrecon ele: 24.04 ISIS eh 298 Gos. BRET 455 627 342 8 4il 
ASSOLE SABO ROLE Sona ito Ace a orc iS n 4,607 4,966 627 675 1,080 1,182 
STE 67 ce a a a Er Par 7,593 10,609 378 505 556 732 
POMC OTIS ae eat ree ra ka consis wise Siatels cia gyaerbiesiare, eau 24,444 24,023 3,611 3,496 5, 967 5,812 
EXE Ge inci a Mec REMI IOI EY SIERO 11,586 13, 698 391 429 14 731 

COR CTS i a ee a een ee 12, 462 9,278 601 665 628 712 

Motals;)Wnlands 5 08 FE REA... 119,589 | 114,613 13,472 14,024 19, 249 20,610 
Grand Totals:..................... od oa 94, 248 116,529 188,018 201,521 

Sune Menten say Uiiaa eT as IO Bin DOI SO ie eer TOE eee 

1 Excludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 8 Included with ‘‘Herring”’. 


4 Slight discrepancy in totals compared with data in Table 1 results from rounding of individual figures. 
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4.—Capital Investment in Primary Sea and Inland Fisheries Operations, 1956-58 


Kind of Equipment 1956 1957 1958P 
No. $7000 No. $000 No. $7000 
Sea MisherleSase. oo 3: sseree<. sb oy tihetde os 100 eee Rae 109,111 ae 116,193 0% 91,858 
TTA WIGS ds tite n cies ieee ec erarnsls aa iene tier 33 6, 603 34 6,003 33 4,153 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail.............. 2,462 41,576 2,506 46, 265 1,548 37,956 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row........... 37,219 27,383 37,795 29,312 25, 669 24,978 
Packers, carrying boats and scows............ 757 1,461 843 1,671 471 679 
Herring: gillnets::se. saeecees pic cles certs geet 44,375 1320 50, 264 1,278 33, 353 908 
Mackerel nets scctcr. eer eee omece asian cee 17,751 610 19, 822 615 22, 440 674 
Salmon nets, traps and seines...............66- nes 5, 416 ise 5,354 ae , 5,192 
Smelt netste.%.. 5.5 Wena... pia oe o deena 10,323 425 12,695 464 15,193 615 
Other nets, weirs and seines..............++0-: cas 5,692 wee 5,938 een 3,129 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand-lines....... ae 1,862 wae 1,547 av 1,066 
Lobster traps and pounds..................55: 2,373,587 9,368 | 2,389,766 9,281 | 1,936,607 7,020 
Other weartic. co. WEk ence eek tee cee dN on 748 ee 1,059 iste 1,126 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses............+-+-- eee 6,640 - 7,411 ear 4,362 
Inland Fisheries .05.0..5 30... 0b cece tees x60 14,461 aus 14, 667 ae 14,4391 
Carrying ‘boats. ..} Witicee. «ch peereete vce wets 95 451 127 531 101 520 
Gasoline boats, skiffs, canoes................. 6, 155 4,661 6,677 5,020 6,004 4,894 
Gillnets.A0 22h... b Be kattes « fb aa. s.tsloe ss 21,8842 4,966 22,1632 bel25 21,9862 4,624 
Other nets, weirs and seines...............-++: “ee 1,316 eS de 2ot ace 1,156 
Other ceansaw, oo. i esa ans tee as owe Pe: 97 os 92 ae 149 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses................ yee 2,487 cee 2,176 wee 2,592 
Other equipment—fish tanks, bombardiers, 
trucks, snowmobiles, aircraft, etc........... aa 533 Sea 492 she 504 
Grand: Totals 524.5. ssccdeseeas are 123,572 ae 130,860 wee 106, 297 
ee 
1 Excludes Alberta. 2 Thousand yards. 
5.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1956-58 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province Se 
1956 1957 1958P 1956 1957 1958P 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundlandiic. ce so sinc cco toe cele crelre tenets cee 14, 956 16, 469 18,364 — — = 
Prince Edward Island............c.ccecceceeees 2,967 3,000 3, 209 — -- _- 
NoOvaisCotianccccstece sce sas oti Me sie ceases 14,379 15,265 13, 747 — — _ 
New, Brunswick... i$ 005 casas fic eer ests bs oe saa 9,399 7,815 6, 060 386 352 160 
Quebec. . 2. Fe cok wie oe PANS o ohs See o's Bae 5,290 5,578 6,172 1,022 1,134 1,064 
Ontarioss bases biis Goes bes sieht ates msl ove a — — -- 32135 3, 066 3, 224 
Manitobal, tim «os cissb ctatiete core nee Sette ei oon — — — 5,389 5,395 5, 682 
Saskatchewan « scc0ee Pies c cos Maes os aco geen —- — 997 1,500 1,600 
Allberta...c. 80 4...<c.bater th occ dowi ts os one ones — — — 4,277 5,941 7,805 
British-Colum bia. ..2 Site .c cos aoe ons... eee 11,851 12,999 15, 263 — — _ 
Northwest ‘Territories 22.0%. 20 jobs ot so os acne oe -- — — 575 530 539 
Totals. §. Foe esc dees ag oe wha es 58, 842 61,126 62,815 15,781 17,918 29,074 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Processing, Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish processing industry covers establishments 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen also 
process the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included nor are 
the minor amounts of processing done in the inland areas (Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and the Northwest Territories). In 1958, products of fish processing establishments had a 
selling value of $180,784,000; the East Coast fish plants contributed $91,474,000 and those 
of British Columbia $89,310,000. 


ee ee eld 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Seafish Processing Establishments, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Establishments...............0eeeeeee008 No. 586 574 4861 4261 4311 
IN@wI0UNGIANGe cee oeccis 80 8 sis eo ies see ee 29 34 43 36 35 
Prince Edward Island...............00.- se 41 36 30 27 22 
ING PASCO SIE coe ttle oie ciclerew:s eted Mosererets se 184 194 140 126 138 
ING WESTUNS WICK Coc cc es dee ec to sens siecle sf 166 167 147 123 126 
ODEON See VAP a eicle els PON eke welds : 84 71 74 70 66 
British Columbia............ssscccesseee § 82 W2 52 44 44 
FEMA DIOY O0G 55.0 nl ehsl bine esis Dhaene wes No. 14, 202 14, 626 14,329 13, 285 13,193 
ARTO Ney ee cms oo cris dhe SOA ee ewe ts < 10, 225 10, 283 10,157 9, 433 9,298 
ienaAlGl Ate a cies oaks Waki cnahtarsis tho ore ee % 3,977 4,343 4,172 3, 852 3,895 
Salaries and WageS........sccccccccsecceees $’000 26,001 26,320 27,583 27,617 29,859 
Fuel and electricity used...............5+- < 2,605 2,663 2,860 2,960 2,852 
MERCOLIAIS USOC. daakicc > ss oc dlec tthe scaccces % 95, 633 101,921 104,575 97,969 122, 633 
Value of products..........cceseeeeccevcees “ 153, 457 159, 888 170, 0632 150, 5622 180, 7842 


ee nS 0 


1 Excluding establishments whose main activity was the handling of fresh fish or other products, such establish- 
ments being included for previous years. 2 Not strictly comparable with years prior to 1956; this figure 
applies to sales or shipments, while the value of production is given for previous years. 


The most important products of the fish processing industry are canned salmon for 
British Columbia and frozen fillets of groundfish for the Atlantic Coast. Because of the 
record landings of salmon in 1958, the pack of the canned product was the highest since 
1951; it increased 33 p.c. to 1,900,178 cases from 1,424,558 cases in 1957. The value of 
canned salmon at $58,749,000 represented about 65 p.c. of the value of the British Columbia 
fishery products reported through the Census of Industry and was 66 p.c. higher than in 
the preceding year. 


The frozen groundfish fillet production on the Atlantic Coast (packaged fillets and 
blocks) was 134,398,000 Ib. in 1958 as against 128,206,000 lb. in 1957. This production has 
increased almost constantly from year to year in the past decade, the major factor in its 
more recent growth being the production of fish blocks. Frozen groundfish fillets produced 
on the Atlantic Coast were valued at $31,449,000 in 1958, which made up about 30 p.c. 
of the total value for the fish processing industry in the area. Other products of importance 
include dried salted fish, pickled fish, canned sardines and lobster products. 


¥.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1954-58 


2 ee ee ———— oe 
a 


Area and Species 1994 | 1955 | 1989 «+| 1957 | 1958 
RS Si a BL ee ce ee a et ST 
QUANTITY 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
mine ee 55,189 58,455 64,228 65,834 69, 639 
Gnade Siioait. cee As, Lae bean 22° 812 18,870 22° 504 23,995 26, 685 
“Fp et coed a a iO 16,487 19/080 20/297 18.567 16,593 
Dorsal Pee 7,091 6.771 9,340 7,670 8,147 
Bb M Ninh 'n) AER bos «action ow BOOS 7,143 11,863 10'051 127515 12° 067 
I oda Oh ehemeiieaiatnn ieaeneg 1/656 1,871 2° 106 3,087 6,147 
eS OER RSE A eg oo 1,824 4,099 7,368 10,243 10,784 
ee SC iiteee Seeder 1,645 2° 952 6,099 8,645 8-779 
Ree e oie BREE sliders BOR hse. 179 1,147 1,269 1,598 2; 005 
Newfoundland...............s0.+s0 53,326 58,843 61,895 52,129 53,975 
SEARS) Rac ai aera 31,362 33,457 31.312 30,275 32° 129 
Sa ddoek. bh Ree: oo. Le see 13,663 16, 493 19,619 12°304 8.377 
debi isnen—eerceb Seivanthriocin? 5,622 4,830 6,154 4,529 7,273 
OSE Taras escalate ped ed dita 2) 487 3.982 4,633 4.874 5, 888 
Milita Bhd sailed ee. Say, 192 81 177 147 308 
Totals, Atlantic Coast...............- 110,339 121,397 133,491 128,206 134,398 
LE ele eerie 55,819 55,279 59,915 62°915 67,593 
ridden hi ceases Seal) ae 30,150 35,716 39/991 30,917 24’ 987 
ie a aaa 12,713 11,833 16,086 13,198 16,862 
WEEE rd PSR ROIS 9,630 16.531 15,245 17/932 18,418 


MOET ara oOs vista» ihe 6% cele. ciel a fololel s wletoinre's 2,027 2,038 2,324 3,244 6, 538 
eae take en eee Wee ree ee ee 
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7.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1954-58—concluded 


i 
SSS rr ne ee ee 


Area and Species 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958P 
VALUE 
$7000 $”000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

WaAnithmieS 6.) Shee oo cer ote tere as 0 wets Oe 12,079 13,041 12,495 15,056 17,940 
Clays NINES See Meneeer SIrwe Suan”. Sane 4,509 3,728 3,983 4,605 5,815 
DSK Ve Vo loyl oe erm aes A eGraae 3,915 4,324 3,759 4,727 5,116 
HROSCTICN . f . Se et eile tanve, oles eames, spain ays 1,380 1,198 1,574 1,661 1,894 
IS bTISL. . pictdttherte oss «ches AUPE arate eve. a6 1,870 3,405 2,662 3,256 3, 834 
(Oj 002) pee a 5 et an ele. 9 ee aaa I 405 386 517 807 1,281 
QUEBEC. | ..2. Jai cof Ceram s ote 217 765 1,150 1, 667 2,000 
(CYST s en ue) | PL SMES AES ay ele ney 8 174 496 901 1,350 1,586 
COs Vey oa ge, Ls gemma ae 9s ca | Sw 43 269 249 Rag 414 
Newfoundland!...................... 10,852 11, 439 11,881 10, 052 11,509 
eS ORR EN CE ILI 6, 009 6, 229 5,646 5,471 6,393 
Had dockste. meclnce to fer ele dee sto 3,009 3,207 3,703 2,416 1,986 
ROSSHSH Fees . teres ate ee Seven stave wet aes 1,131 888 1,172 853 1,466 
Pla this hiic ii. cieteneic oie Srsies v0 nO ee ns 661 1,095 1,321 1,276 1,592 

OGHET tar oc ee ee os eee 42 20 39 6 7 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............... 23,148 25,245 255526 26,775 31,449 
COs. coh eine oc eeiooh ee ees es 10,692 10, 453 10,530 11,426 13, 794 
EAC. OC Kye be ccm cine basevae es seclnvecera 6,924 7,561 7,477 7,151 7,106 
Rosefishtat a Be Ga eae 2,511 2,119 2,834 2,669 3,622 
Bla thigh. eect tc.« +, .scktiee baa elo TGS oats 2, bol 4,694 4,121 4,685 5,560 
Cel a Ye) see, Wave wanes =) me nian i ty ee 490 418 564 844 1,367 


1 Value for 1954 based on average export prices. 


8.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1954-58 


Species 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958P 


Quantity (cases 48 lb.) 


Chum :: :a¢¢c5cies ae aoe as 580,575 124, 769 204, 071 239, 641 230, 636 
COO cree Cte meats cane reac ters 128,080 185,722 212115 193,058 1315527 
Pinker eee eee 335,551 831, 253 363, 933 751,609 451, 802 
Sockeyes-tatetes octeee. ss ote se aares 681, 768 249, 365 320, 096 228,452 1,074, 304 
SEIN ag Matiscanie Predict ves catde dicsssue sees 14, 080 18,097 13.413 10, 480 10,704 
Steelhen duet: oatecc coke ncatere ot cuentas ge 3,130 1,589 Le2ge 1,318 1,205 
TOtallS se save... oohs.< wage 1,743,787 1,410,795 1,115,181 1,424,558 1,900,178 
VALUE 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 : $7000 
8,155 1,966 8,925 4,490 3,792 
2,996 5, 250 6, 783 5,497 3,997 
5,989 15,740 7,761 15,763 9,437 
20, 982 9,304 12,990 9,265 41,240 
PET 337 361 242 252 
tgs 39 32 38 31 


38, 436 32, 636 31,852 35,295 58,749 


The value of all fishery products processed or handled in Canada by processors, 
handlers or fishermen during 1958 reached $231,521,000 for the sea and inland fisheries, 
23 p.c. higher than the 1957 level of $188,018,000. Atlantic Coast seafish products rose 
to $113,895,000 from $105,119,000, the British Columbia value of fishery products to 
$97,016,000 from $63,650,000, and the inland fish value to $20,610,000 from $19,249,000. 
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PART II.—FURS 
Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


The beaver, symbol of industry and engineering skill, has well earned his place on the 
Canadian Coat of Arms. A few years after the discovery of the North American Continent, 
beaver fur became a major product in the economy of the New World. Europeans recog- 
nized the value of beaver pelts for warmth and in the production of felt; North-American 
Indians recognized the value of metal implements in their economy. Under the dual 
stimuli, intensive hunting developed which soon depleted the resources of the coastal 
areas and traders moved up the St. Lawrence River to find new sources of supply. With 
increasing demand for furs from European markets, competition became very keen and 
frequently led to violence between rival nations. Continued competition in later years 
between the Northwest Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company resulted in a further 
westward surge of exploration culminating in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s epic journeys to 
the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. Unfortunately, exploration gave way to exploitation. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century many fur species were faced with extinction 
and their declining numbers brought hardship to the trader and even greater hardship to 
the native peoples who had become dependent on the white man for the necessities of life. 


However, about that time, major changes began to take place in the techniques of 
fur production. Fur farming, particularly of fox and mink, made its appearance. Mink 
ranching, coinciding with the present popularity of short-haired furs, has provided a large 
part of the revenue of the fur industry in recent years. Of greater importance has been 
the realization that fur-bearing animals are a renewable resource and that proper manage- 
ment can provide much greater returns. Legislation has therefore been passed by provincial 
governments and by the Federal Government sharply limiting the trapping pressure in 
the areas under their respective control. The establishment of National Parks and Game 
Sanctuaries has provided areas where animals may increase unmolested and repopulate 
formerly depleted areas. Intensive forest fire control and forest management have assured 
a continuous habitat suited to mammal needs. 

One of the major management techniques developed has been the introduction of 
registered trapping areas. Under this plan, each trapper has some opportunity of managing 
his own area to provide the greatest possible return while sustaining the yield. With the 
guidance of conservation education, the trapper is taking his place as an interested partner 
in the maintenance and expansion of the fur industry. 


Unfortunately, the possible benefit from the increase in potential fur production 
brought about by fur farming and intelligent harvesting methods has been largely nullified 
by declining prices. The decline in popularity of fur as an article of clothing has been 
particularly noticeable since the end of the War and low prices have brought considerable 
hardship to those people, particularly northern residents, who depend on the fur crop as 
a major source of income. In the light of this situation, the Federal Government has 
arranged a series of international exhibitions designed to stimulate the market for Canadian 
fur. Research to determine actual numbers and status of fur-bearers is being carried 
on by the provincial governments in the provinces and by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, with the objective of improving management 
practices and maintaining closer control of fur harvests. 


The relative value of the fur industry in Canada’s economy has, of course, lowered 
continuously throughout the years, but the dollar value of the annual fur production has 
remained fairly constant. 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa .« 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources 
and Management 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, all of which are under the administration 
of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 30-31) is responsible for all Federal Government 
interests in wildlife resources except for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. 
The service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and 
handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems. 


Detailed descriptions of provincial and territorial fur resources and management 
activities are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 616-622. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 
trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of 
raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently annual statements based on royalties, 
export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1940-59 


Percentage Percentage 
Year Pelts of Value Yea Pelts of Value 
Ended June 30— | ———--—_—_ Sold from || Ended J ares 30— |__| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
1940 Ser eens 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 23, 184, 033 34 
LOSE eos 7,257,337 | 21,123, 161 31,134, 400 36 
1942 Batt noe telines 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 24,215,061 42 
1 Ee 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 23,349, 680 43 
194406; 205). 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 19, 287,522 49 
1945 ee 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 30,509, 515 43 
1946 wade ace 7,593,416 | 48,870,541 28,051, 746 56 
Gant en tanta 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 25,592,130 57 
1Q4SS = TROLS 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 26,335, 109 60 
1940 se ee 9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 25, 801,395 62 
1 Approximate. 2 Wildlife pelts for Newfoundland included from 1952. 


Ontario led the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 27 p.c. of the 
total in the 1958-59 season. Manitoba followed with 19 p.c., British Columbia with 14 p.c., 
Alberta 12 p.c., Saskatchewan 10 p.c., Quebec 9 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 5 p.c. and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories combined, with 3 p.c. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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IN THE WILD AND RANCH-RAISED 


2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1958 and 1959 


1958 
Province or Territory Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total 
Value 
No. $ 
INewioundlanG. canst 2s <0 2 carr ames 46,008 473,573 1.8 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,143 65,519 0.2 
ING Yas SCOME Cc cate toc sacinees sess 64,478 438, 865 7 
New Brunswick............-.eece08 43,074 310,341 1.2 
EEN CET ORS Sera 5 Se Oe Dee Cie een ea 330, 882 1,909,353 7.3 
“CLD RS RR I 1,034,856 | 6,711,505 25.4 
Ma mILODA HAI. Aelees. Retin tAsdatan sented. 1,379,097 5, 263,515 19.4 
BasicALCROWSlinrna tt oct + mt kas woh’ 1,269,953 | 3,253,059 12.4 
UM LDR NS © oe Dette ence an lin ate nea ee 1,396, 937 3,352, 482 12-7 
British Colum biathin. 4.0L 502,196 3, 702,799 14.1 
arkon! Territoryniss.vte- - oe aceon 110,512 118,607 0.5 
Northwest Territories.............. 257,183 735,491 2.8 
ACAMAOAS: teens ote utc 6,449,319 | 26,335,109 100.0 


1959 
Percentage 

Pelts Value of Total 

Value 
No. $ 

54,154 414, 482 1.6 
4,461 - 62,498 0.2 
66,131 521,379 2.0 
36,138 218,346 0.8 
343,658 | 2,290,163 8.9 
945,794 | 7,078,603 27.4 
799,317 | 4,805,355 18.6 
981,227 | 2,571,492 10.0 
1,343,581 | 3,209,948 12.4 
456,392 | 3,753,404 14.5 
103, 604 67,571 0.3 
236, 123 808, 154 3ol 
5,370,580 | 25,801,395 100.0 


The total number of pelts taken during 1958-59 was about 1,000,000 lower than in 
the previous year so that, despite generally higher average values per pelt, there was a 
drop of approximately $500,000 in the total value of pelt production. Increased average 
values were shown for standard mink, which advanced from $15.01 to $16.49, white fox 
which rose from $15.26 to $19.97 and muskrat which was $0.85 in 1958-59 compared with 
$0.71 in 1957-58. On the other hand, beaver decreased from $10.45 to $10.20, marten 
from $6.29 to $6.08, mutation mink from $17.01 to $16.09, and otter from $23.63 to $23.05. 
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3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
eas Total A Total A 
ota verage ota verage 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
BRAGEr Mm let halos cree cteteeiee teers 663 949 1.48 348 1,002 2.88 
Bear twhites...u- sideskiae Semen 558 34,580 61.97 413 28,350 68.64 
Bear mnspeciitede. or ater ce: 775 2,424 Sail 493 3,216 6.65 
Beavers: eno ere ren oes. Tee ers 341,674 | 3,572,054 10.45 328,584 | 3,353,031 10.20 
Coyote or prairie wolf.............. 3,899 8, 269 2.12 2,533 7,813 3.08 
Brinine (weasel) tasunuurecien teeters eis 278,681 303, 039 1.09 255, 139 246, 982 0.97 
Higher, .<\ats ce. oA coe eae 5,718 97,668 17.08 4,850 84, 038 Whee! 
Pox, “DlGer cot... ee eee eee ae 280 1,339 4.78 213 1,687 7.92 
Foxwcross andired Warm. stk ees 11,479 12,882 a ee Ws 15,578 27,796 1.78 
Box sil Vermin cee are eee 272 796 2.93 266 1,546 5.81 
Moxmew:bité.cdtinonne > iene eneiee 31,890 486, 659 15.26 26,539 529, 886 19.97 
NOx NOt BpeCHTed...ce -' papecutvacneese 66 66 1.00 24 1.00 
EVR Sn dee setae. oes acre eeee 9,506 85, 499 8.99 14,165 198, 350 14.00 
Marten. iiasci5.ec oe ee eee orem 16,566 104, 132 6.29 18,047 109,788 6.08 
Mink standard ssc. ccce te tone 318,754 | 4,783,074 15.01 270,054 | 4,453,357 16.49 
Minksmutationa sae deci eck ae 797,534 | 13,562,249 17.01 859,182 | 13,826,366 16.09 
Muslerateseis. eb. ceeee ee ane 2,931,671 | 2,084,773 0.71 2,171,739 | 1,846,277 0.85 
Ot fer ee ee eee bes cea ee 16, 238 383,719 23.63 15,120 348,477 23.05 
TRAD DIG. vic ence ices cea etree 105, 102 41,527 0.40 96,720 50, 858 0.53 
Raccoons... heck set eee 31,278 43, 532 1.39 14,081 26, 698 1.90 
Sha) 11d aa tty een Widen ee cactearn caterers 5,455 4,569 0.84 1,744 1,422 0.82 
Squirrel..4.5 soe oe ee eae 1,523,518 626, 493 0.41 1,262, 006 499, 238 0.40 
Wildicat& 545s Sencrrecenilaiery ba 564 1.10 8 2,915 33.25 
Wooley ee reer eth rer cence retiree: 810 4,235 Dee ibe ilne 18, 230 16.39 
Wolverine. eer Cae eee 632 9, 852 15.59 453 7,761 17.13 
Other: aera oe en ee eae 6,736 80,108 net 10,399 126, 227 Ast 
OGBIS coat cq tect arch tgace- 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 hae 5,370,580 | 25,801,385 


Fur Farm Production.—Fur-bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms 
in Prince Edward Island about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried 
on in all the provinces. Foxes were the first fur-bearers to be raised in captivity on a 
commercial scale and for a time were of prime importance in the fur farming industry 
but recently very few foxes have been raised on farms. In 1958 mink accounted for 92 p.c. 
of the total fur-bearing animals on farms and chinchilla for 7 p.c. Small numbers of 
raccoon, marten, fisher, fitch, nutria and others are also reared. 


There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 when 587 
were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 1938 when the 
number reached 10,454 with a production value of $6,500,000. In 19389, when the London 
and other European markets were lost to the fur industry, prices declined and many fur 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after the Second World 
War, operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those conducted 
in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 1958 only 2,572 
farms reported but the value of production was $16,094,000. The decrease in number of 
farms from 1957 amounted to 165, but the number of animals on such farms increased 
from 465,333 to 500,844 and the number of pelts taken increased from 4,891 to 9,160. 
Fox pelts taken continued their downward trend but there were 50,000 more mink pelts 
sold in 1958 than in 1957. Chinchilla also showed a considerable advance with an increase 
from 4,701 to 8,394. 


Ontario is by far the major ranch-fur producer among the provinces and showed the 
greatest increase in value of production from 1957 to 1958. British Columbia and Manitoba 
followed in second and third places and these three provinces together produced 70 p.c. 
of the total value in the later year. 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
: at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province 

1957 1958 1957 1958 

No. No. $ $ 
NFS OREN ie LISTE Mo ae Sia aE ee? Won ee oP ore 30 38 338, 872 362,327 
PTInCO WOT Nea ee nts coro ete r eee 23 23 64,532 61,913 
INOW RUSCOUID Fo ce TEE a RS 5 A ae Be LAOS RS 95 97 Barf aa Mn Eg 390,739 
Tyee BY) ate) eo) ae by Ce oe Ie RE ae es ee ee: A 71 60 184, 873 84, 699 
URLS CODSS. 5 een hotel adhe altar emegeine Neti ican SMiertenn ga isi, i ODT 328 738, 805 951,358 
Onsen. Pee Ree cAR eee, hicks DEER aT EE eet. PEEL, SEES. BOE L ETS 675 696 3,998,076 4,633,400 
WESSON COMES SR ne Se eae, Ge ee meee Se oe eS ae ee 315 306 3,493,399 3,309, 816 
SARK MECHIONUAIT Se cenire oie; oot crsceierais cise ERO ot sete os ence 155 162 P13) Son 954, 819 
PAUISOP Be hier ee eh ecrae knee renee A ava.c, ane shaia Detee tes B5 ote cee ees 299 329 1, 856, 684 2,012,725 
Serer ECO CITT ener as fie wide etoile ote inttebiss haan 528 533 3,309, 554 3,331,710 

Motalst si 23 FESS ORB ao he eA 2,548 2,572 15, 426,335! 16,093, 7941 


1Includes some pelts not valued by province. 


5.—Number of Farms Reporting Fur-Bearing Animals, by Kind, as at Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Kind 
Farms Animals Farms Animals 
No No No. No 
| MESS n, IT Ag GREEK iy RE RE, in re tee ri RES IEE 103 1,595 94 1,544 
ONES ices ee te acest hcees Rene ovat arai 8, abe ORO Re: Fede MNCL ede 1,752 428,819 1,724 459,976 
RES NAAT Hid Lape mete nee tt ies 8 yan cha Rcoyaivinsie Ry alae, waceteceeee-ees sous 677 32,626 711 35, 801 
DNA so ee rine oie ss ec Fo riots « chehs wouain ee Oetedtae » eee aie 63 2,079 101 3,279 
OGRE aes RE. Abst eaten. Sosthom. teak. core 37 214 38 244 


1957 1958 
Kind =4 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. g No. $ 

pees oe Sree, hee... 8. BEE ES soe GN «GT eso ake whe 1,874 15,097 1,248 13, 455 
1B Tei tehes Sat 5 be ic ce EMESERENE ERODES Ria CCUSEAMDRMNER- SS Circa rie ol ana Pati 89 660 40 623 
PALIN BIE RS ose SIN ls ois w ABE RE be ates 797 5,967 493 5, 870 
Renee. OF. Aas, Sah bP. ets, citys co ch ofthe. of BENS oH Ode Mite 982 8,444 706 6,920 
Wmsneciniedes. ta... 4. S86 RGR. us. -Giab Bis «6956 eis 6 26 9 42 
NRTA Kee SPN rs da sioc cua 2 co ER BS wae oe ER 936, 283 15,346, 004 982,783 15, 968, 133 
SARUSTOS PES the. cE h ss Ceo oop Rabe RE do. caleaee 144, 741 2,144,317 123,601 2,141, 767 
EON Re EO a Bas rai. iagageelates Attoee 6 6 agdunca”s mies’ > 113,154 1,542,604 116, 702 1,390, 543 
Pe TOOL ANA Oe ck OS hs oS cee ER AS wie es Des 72,900 1,361, 082 85, 763 1,527,303 
MNES ARE a's occas Bee Reckahe ois o erdGy «ISI © das hidere 192,152 3,431,117 242,765 3, 788, 955 
STRUTS ee PN Se ood a RS orale oS USES ol os wake Babs 333,991 5, 143, 520 280, 899 4,803,929 
CAO a BAM on ES Spas alain REE ASE wore + eS 41,017 698, 263 59, 862 1,000, 183 
RANE GOR oT ret eee | A ta SS. aya eek afedetd alie b aie. cette 38, 328 1,025,101 73,191 1,315, 453 
OS Vg CULLEN a ke Ge ie ae Re ene Re a ea & Pe 4,701 65, 054 8,394 113, 063 

COO g Ea ey Soe ee AS ee a a Oe ee 163 h 749 

“5 Geese Bis SS ar be MARRS oe Ra ie 27 180 17 
Totals. ..:........: ee Epes ge 4,891 65, 234 9,160 113,063 
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Section 4.—Marketing of Furs 


Montreal, Que., is the leading Canadian fur mart although auction sales are also held 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. The Saskat- 
chewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina to assist producers 
in that province. 


Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 by 
the federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade without 
the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading 
offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an incentive to improve the 
quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing the level 
of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Before World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts mainly 
in the United Kingdom but that market was practically dormant during the war years 
and the fur trade was carried on chiefly with the United States. A revival of trade with 
the United Kingdom took place after the War but 80 p.c. of Canadian fur exports still go 
to the United States. 

The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly in undressed furs, the value 
of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada being a comparatively 
small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports consist largely of those produced in 
greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and squirrel. 
Furs such as Persian lamb, mink, certain types of muskrat, raccoon, sheep and lamb and 
Kolinsky make up the major portion of the imports. 

Exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and all countries are given for the years 1957 and 1958 in Table 7. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Kind of Fur United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
Bearer vc se eaters prereset aptarnsie sags 964, 293 1, 930, 237 3, 431, 534 1,009, 545 2,185,193 3,575,517 
Hirminessahtuk «ele amine dee cee 195, 124 106, 406 302, 046 154, 323 89, 567 243, 890 
Rishe@r.24..0 certian woe aera 65, 964 30, 052 112,068 60, 628 54, 892 132, 860 
Fox, all types xocces 8 tee see sane 69,905 663,900 742,728 27,569 939, 696 973,373 
i hip 1b. eae ARMA More OOr Ares e oe 11,177 100, 097 111,358 27,055 122,019 158, 815 
MAIO: nc trove s coer een tae 27,018 65,543 93,358 33,550 125,896 159,546 
Min kk 23 te Bank actaostee Sete cerns 1,258,689 | 16,976,813 | 18,730,720 990,435 | 14,484,035 15, 843, 276 
Muslkratisc: dicts. stemcihen ersten salons 1,095, 9438 317,570 1, 487,992 961, 227 181, 433 1,167,920 
Otters cto cee ee ste eas 13,141 11,270 35, 789 1,275 32,490 33, 765 
Rab bDitercaks koa dente © OAS oe serena _ 83, 520 83,520 a 47,426 47,426 
(RACCOON Masham aotes ik ties te eae 111 10,469 16,749 335 12,447 14,900 
Seale et. mere ae oa — a — — 3,880 3, 880 
Pk yicte 5s sercet eget roe ote ae re 2,389 595 2,984 6,193 2,954 9,147 
Sduirrel Ske has scerils Seeks eee: 541,521 19,068 562,698 632,755 470 633,225 
Weasels. osc ace ani ccc een 35, 156 42,146 77,302 22,808 36,520 59,328 
WOlES: $3).:.00ee nae eee eae eee ate 4,122 5, 808 13,798 6,152 9,718 15, 870 
Other? B55). 2S. te et eee ee 26, 400 94,173 139,326 47, 857 177,783 248, 863 
Dressed— 
WOR Ss hraroet MakkePuoieks Save GOO — _ _ —_ 400 400 
Otherait Rea ac ckkiaee cae ate 49, 810 444, 364 1, 465,305 239, 456 305, 106 1,129,097 
Maniiacturedacc a. cccemes arate 2,591 493 , 337 570, 458 15,393 475,909 537,918 


— | | | | | | 


ROtSIG sf 50cidise neces: 4,363,354 | 21,395,368 | 27,979,733 || 4,236,556 | 19,287,834 | 24,989,016 


<p 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1957 and 1958—concluded 
1957 1958 
Kind of Fur 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink.............. _ 15,072 50, 505 6,634 2,473 21,315 
HOS es tomok Seah Sas ore ches a cue ou 143,615 56, 600 327,554 185, 755 66, 396 374, 438 
1506) bit) ice SA Sern na leper ie Sows 106, 327 5,318 389, 413 105,375 8,409 572, 262 
htt ete Bieler npeRernaine ie aerate Rack 162, 752 4,248, 652 4,659, 586 254,848 | 5,238,810 5, 808, 010 
MUSETAG HS cee chk ee ror ee cece ck 11, 024 2,759,768 | 2,840,797 15,190 1,582,729 1,637, 408 
Onassis seis enter er eres cae tae 338 8,404 , 742 — — — 
POESIAI IAIN D isivrs 2.2 2S <ioiae opree cle’ 2,178,180 | 5,590,743 8, 780,980 3, 822, 033 4,603, 642 9, 484, 754 
RABE Se eed ore nd cates cre iik eictors Sree 2,017 61,697 73, 882 — 62,941 136, 869 
RACCOON in wears ett b Senioe totossrciogs _— 647, 892 647, 892 — — —_ 
Sheep and amb... UShawtecks ek « 1,733 358, 729 427,295 — — — 
PS QUIBTE] OSL elena iaiSiwietyio> arexe 51, 463 83, 680 118, 194 36, 650 51,363 102,001 
OtHer eect sirarAis oh eiceeticors Seles nts 272,724 705,9277| 2,488, 145: 230, 190 726, 292 1,749,378 
Dressed— 
RD DIGS. soe bo ere ra aac beatae Ses 6, 887 8,617 77, 769 = 8,028 52,595 
Sheep skins soos ws se vie delete wate eves 2,396 175,926 178,578 Pa if 96, 446 100, 571 
PER GUCTS UTS cai vei sieie leis ss tis a 46 wress.0.0% 43,952 488, 295 993, 203 159, 419 250, 054 881,494 
GOLA ee cinine i ticroroe vive’ ols aanie.esiere 182,382 2,598, 729 2,877,881 371,672 2,259, 294 3,000, 278 
IMaAniaCbured rus se stie cess otc ineneres 29, 582 672,138 720,617 36,331 555, 676 621,516 
TotalSieeic: con Seas aes 3,195,372 | 18,486,187 | 25,711,033 || 5,227,214 | 15,512,553 | 24,542,889 


Section 5.—The Fur Processing Industry* 


The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 


such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


In 1958 the number of skins treated was 8,305,294 of which muskrat comprised 46 p.c., 
Persian and other types of lamb 14 p.c., mink 17 p.c., squirrel 7 p.c. and rabbit 4 p.c. 


* Prepared in the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry, 1954-58 


Item 

Phe is MOM ES crisis saajer le scieis sucieie'* suarn tea No. 
Employees on Salaries— 

Male...... Pes HERG OREO oe aee No. 

IIB TITAIO Mae a stock ieee cc eee WS Wiaieie cielo stole sielers 3 
Employees on Wages— 

SES £525 4 Ae Ono GOO ORE cen ae No 

ENG IATEVNG See tlc 6 cee toe Shes is ons o> RN bole Soprs “¢ 
IR IATIORIALCT HE. Wis. QuiAtIy Rieldices fis Coast emare s $ 
Wages paid........ 2.0... eecee sees seen se cees $ 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.) $ 
pitaitearOUodecs cece eke hearse sea oe No 
Amount received for treatment of furs....... $ 


437,131 
2,562, 980 
963, 538 
9,279,897 
5,634,991 


92 
24 


876 
170 


538, 703 
2,756, 638 
1,121,805 
9,762,062 
6,498, 292 


97 
19 


777 
159 


600, 687 
2,655, 259 
1, 057, 850 
9,119,334 
6,241,696 


748, 838 
2,636,590 
1,248,961 
8,960,044 
6, 299, 336 
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FISHERIES AND FURS 


The major output of the fur goods industry is ladies’ fur coats; in 1958 the number was 
196,685 valued at $44,860,443. Principal statistics of the industry for 1954-58 are given 


in Table 9. 
9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1954-58 
Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pstablishiments.).. 425. cei atoons seek. rare No. 581 558 522 540 493 
Employees on Salaries— 
BIS VSR, ae ele Pa ree AEs eee No. 1,083 1,015 995 1,007 891 
Fornale....g29 ah «sn doppeh ach 6 Osan zs 282 257 243 226 227 
Employees on Wages— 
BLO Re sce Pufehe, SO OB tn, obey DES EIAs ayn, ee Ce No 2,435 2,369 2,199 2,214 1,980 
Hemale.. to cats Seok te ode Ses Ee ers BR, . 1,489 1,378 1,214 1,289 1,228 
Salariesspaid fiassee &. SPS. See $ 4,531,941 | 4,470,610] 4,490,164 | 4,727,107 4, 858, 051 
WACCS DAL tines eee Sache sckeccvenecacetescieys Come ale $ 9,816,442 | 9,652,509 | 9,675,793 | 10,307,339 | 10,074,811 
Costiot materials seas. o-c cael one tke e $ | 36,058,592 | 38,389,138 | 39,044,908 | 38,988, 557 37,667,750 
Value of factory shipments...............06. $ | 58,464,790 | 60,349,381 | 61,126,085 | 62,187,649 61,124,191 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—Review of Manufacturing....... 657 Subsection 1. Capital and Repair Ex- 
PEeNnditlires. We HOA ee 687 
Part II.—Statistics of Manufacturing... . 661 Subsection 2. Size of Manufacturing Es- 
Szcrion 1, Grows or Manur ACTURING, ! 661 RA DUSMIEACEGS. a 5s pies oie OU ccnp mig 688 
Gcheahendacesddiedk | ebeaen GatamobiPent:lliraBeorinctel-atdiLbcal Metab: 
Subsection 2. Value and Volume of Manu- tion of Manufacturing Production... 691 
factured Production................. 666 Srcrton 1. Provinctan DIsTRIBUTION oF 
Section 2. Manuracrurep Propuction MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION....... 691 
VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED.............. 670 Subsection 1. The Manufactures of the 
Subsection 1. Manufactures classified by Atlantic Provinces.................. 696 
Industrial Groups and Individual In- Subsection 2. The Manufactures of 
Dtieiedh sits tek. wey k en Sony ee 670  aabcisee patel ROO, IGE TS tures Sain hea 698 
Subsection 2. Manufactures classified by Subsection 8. The Manufactures of 
Origin. of Moaterialacs,.). «ewes 2bc4 aid «' 680 a 700 
Subsection 3. Manufactures classified by Subsection 4. The Manufactures of the 
Type of Ownership................. 681 Prairie, Provinges.i1)/ 20.0 UA WERK 04 702 
Subsection 4. Leading Manufacturing In- Subsection 5, The Manufactures of 
UBITIOR SO. cee Ree er aN 684 British Columbia................... 704 
Section 3. PrincipaL Factors In MAnvu- SEecTIon 2. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
FACTURING PRODUCTION............. 687 URBAN CENTHESS IC. VEO. Tee 28 705 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I reviews 
the manufacturing situation showing particularly the changing pattern of growth resulting 
from the recession which began in the autumn of 1957 and lasted until about November of 
1958. Part II provides general statistical analyses including manufacturing statistics 
from 1917; detailed treatment of 1957 production under various groupings and individual 
industries; and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital expenditures 
and size of establishment. Part III deals with the provincial and local distribution of 
manufacturing production. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING 


Canada is no longer on the fringes of industrialization but ranks among the world’s 
most important manufacturing countries. The rate of expansion throughout the years 
has been phenomenal but in the past generation alone Canada has changed from a country 
producing and exporting mainly primary products to one that is increasingly producing 
and exporting manufactured goods. Today, manufactures account for about 26 D-€. OL 
the value of all goods and services produced and employ a like percentage of the total 
labour force. 


Basic historical developments, such as the opening of the West and the magnitude 
of requirements of all kinds for World Wars I and II, have been followed by recent events 
of far-reaching significance—the discovery of the major oil pool on the prairies in 1947, 
the discovery of large-scale deposits of iron and the successful search for uranium have 
given new dimensions to Canadian thinking and business planning. These factors explain 
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the records of capital expenditures year by year in the postwar period. Yet it is not only 
rate of growth that is significant. There have been other periods when Canada’s popula- 
tion has grown more rapidly and, in many respects, the rate of industrial expansion in 
the late 1920’s was relatively as great as in the postwar years. But the real significance of 
the latter period is that never before has there been an advance on such a broad industrial 
front. 


Noteworthy also is the changing emphasis of Canadian manufacturing activity. By 
1949 the period of postwar conversion had passed and Canada had entered a new phase 
of economic expansion which derived its dynamic from the discovery of new resources and 
the application of new processes. Thus, even the sharp recession in the United States 
in the year 1949 failed to have significant effects in Canada. The influence of the Korean 
war and the consequent rearmament program gave an added impetus to the expansion 
of Canadian industry and to the development of Canadian basic resources. Capital 
expenditures that contributed most to the defence of Canada were given priority. Addi- 
tional capacity was created to meet requirements of the specialized defence program— 
aircraft, electronic equipment, ships and guns—many items of which had never before 
been produced in Canada. Measures such as steel control, credit regulations and deferred 
depreciation had the desired effect—a shift gradually took place toward the further expan- 
sion of basic industrial capacity and away from investment in consumer goods and services. 


The stability of current levels of manufacturing is indicated by the fact that such 
activity is the result of business assessments of resources and market potentialities. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being invested in oil because the prairies can produce oil as economically 
as other great fields on the North American Continent. Petrochemical plants are being 
erected because the raw materials are readily at hand. The establishment of great smelting 
enterprises has been based on the coincidence of abundant and cheap hydro-power and 
access to ocean transportation, both of which are essential to low-cost production. The 
exploitation of the Ungava iron deposits rests on the belief that the steel industry of the 
North American Continent will need the high-grade ores involved in order to meet con- 
tinually increasing demands. No country is in a more favourable position than Canada 
to supply uranium for the production of atomic energy. 


Of strategic importance, and probably of even greater long-term significance to the 
Canadian economy, has been the growing world-wide shortage of raw materials—a shortage 
born of rising levels of employment and income and accentuated by the course of inter- 
national events, especially since 1950. These demands have shown few signs of abating 
and have led to substantial increases in Canadian primary manufacturing capacity, 
particularly for light metals, nickel, chemical fertilizers and cheaper grades of paper. 


In recent years the demands stemming from population growth and a rising standard 
of living have been noticeable at all levels. In food processing, a steady up-grading in the 
quality of foods sold on the domestic market has been even more important than the 
increased production required for a growing population. The two together have almost 
doubled the dollar sales of processed foods in this country since 1945. At the intermediate 
level, other important changes have taken place. Many of Canada’s new chemical plants, 
for example, have been built with the domestic consumer in mind. Frequently using 
petroleum or natural gas as a source of raw material, they have gone a long way toward 
making Canada independent of imports in such categories as vanillin, nylon and rayon 
intermediates, and plastics for packaging and similar uses. 


The tremendous development that has taken place in Canada during the decade 
preceding 1957 is strikingly illustrated by the increase of 70.3 p.c. in the physical volume 
of manufactured products between 1946 and 1956 as compared with an increase of only 
31 p.c. in population. Part of this increase in production resulted from increased demands 
from abroad for Canadian manufactured goods, part to the demands imposed on Canadian 
industry as a result of the expansion in the economy during the same period, and part to 
an increase in the standard of living of the Canadian people. The advance of 91.9 p.c. 
in the output of durable goods, consisting mainly of building materials, transportation 
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equipment, and machinery and equipment of all kinds, reveals the extent of the contribution 
made by Canadian industry to the tremendous expansion in the productive capacity of the 
country. Non-durable goods during the same period increased by 53.8 p.c. With only 
one exception, all groups in both these sectors recorded market advances in volume output 
from 1946 to 1956, the exception being leather products with a decline of 6.8 p.c. In the 
durable goods sector, the most striking advance was made by the electrical apparatus 
and supplies group with an increase of 182.6 p.c. This was followed by non-metallic mineral 
products with 166.0 p.c., transportation equipment with 95.9 p.c., iron and steel products 
79.8 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 62.6 p.c., and wood products 59.3 p.c. The greatest 
advance among the non-durable groups during the 1946-56 period was made by products 
of petroleum and coal with 190.8 p.c., followed by chemicals and allied products with 100.9 
p.c., miscellaneous industries with 83.3 p.c., printing, publishing and allied industries 
78.5 p.c., rubber goods 72.1 p.c., paper products 70.1 p.c., beverages 68.4 p.c., tobacco 
and tobacco products 61.0 p.c., textiles 32.2 p.c., foods 27.6 p.c. and clothing 23.4 p.c. 


In 1957, despite a downturn in production which began in the autumn of the year, 
the manufacturing industries established new highs in number of employees, salaries and 
wages paid and selling value of factory shipments. Shipments were the highest on record 
and exceeded by 2.5 p.c. the high mark attained the previous year. The employment 
picture was not so impressive. Although there was an increase of 0.4 p.c. in persons 
employed in 1957 as compared with 1956, the number still was only 31,610 higher than 
the record employed in 1953. Salaries and wages paid and value added by manufacture 
exceeded the previous highs of 1956 by substantial margins. On the other hand, the 
physical output of manufactured products declined by 1.5 p.c. despite the small increase 
in number of employees; a drop of about 2 p.c. in the average number of hours worked 
per week in 1957 contributed to this result. The decrease in the volume of production, 
which contrasted with the increase in selling value of factory shipments, was more or less 
accounted for by an increase in the wholesale prices of partly and fully manufactured 
goods. The output of non-durable goods recorded a minor increase of 1.2 p.c. but the 
production of durable goods was down by 4.3 p.c., resulting in a net decline of 1.5 p.c. 
for manufacturing as a whole. The total index for manufacturing in 1957 stood at 142.9; 
for non-durable goods it was 139.7 and for durable goods 146.7. 

The high level at which the manufacturing industries of Canada operated during 
1957 was the result of two main factors. First was the continued high spending on capital 
goods, such as construction and machinery and equipment of all kinds, which rose 8 p.c. 
This high expenditure had the effect of stimulating certain durable goods industries to a 
marked degree. The volume of output of the hydraulic cement industry advanced 20.6 
p.c., bridge-building and structural steel was 15.8 p.c. higher, and heavy electrical machinery 
as well as industrial machinery and machine tools recorded minor gains. The output 
of the primary iron and steel industry dropped 5.9 p.c.; production of pig iron at 3,718,350 
tons was 150,147 tons higher but steel ingots and castings at 5,068,149 tons were 233,053 
tons lower. The second factor was the impact on the consumer goods industries of the 
increase of about 543,000 in population and of the continued rise in labour income. 


Lower export demand for Canadian manufactured products adversely affected manu- 
facturing operations in 1957. The sharp decline in the exports of planks and boards, 
shingles, veneer and plywood which occurred in 1956 continued throughout 1957. 
Exports of wood .pulp, newsprint, whisky, wheat flour, aluminum and _ products, 
copper and products, zinc, automobiles and parts, fertilizers, and aircraft were all lower 
but there were increases in exports of farm implements and machinery, nickel, artificial 
crude abrasives, non-farm machinery and synthetic plastics and their manufactures. 


The minor recession that started late in 1957 continued for over a year to the beginning 
of November 1958. In comparing the two years it is found that the selling value of factory 
shipments in 1958 was only fractionally lower than the shipments in 1957, a year of record 
attainments. However, the decline in the physical output at 2.7 p.c. was more substantial 
and compared with a drop of 0.1 p.c. in value of shipments. The difference was accounted 
for by an increase in the wholesale prices of partly and fully manufactured goods. The 
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decline in production was accompanied by a drop of 5.0 p.c. in the number of persons 
employed. This, when compared with a drop of only 2.7 p.c. in the physical volume 
of production, follows the trend of recent years of the same volume of goods being produced 
by fewer employees. Because of the continuing increase in weekly and hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, a trend common to all other sectors of the economy, salaries and wages 
paid were down only 0.2 p.c. compared with 1957. 


As already noted, the physical volume of production in 1958 declined 2.7 p.c., aS com- 
pared with 1957 and 4.1 p.c. compared with the record level of 1956. Most of the effects 
of the downturn were felt by the producers of durable goods, whose volume of output 
dropped 5.5 p.c. Production of non-durable or consumer goods was all but maintained 
at the same high level as in the previous year. In the durable goods sector only two 
groups reported increases in volume—non-metallic mineral products increased by 7.6 p.c. 
and wood products by 3.0 p.c. The increased volume of these two groups reflected the 
continued high spending for construction, despite the general slackening in economic 
activity. The hydraulic cement industry, which is a component of the non-metallic 
mineral products group, increased 2 p.c. in volume, output rising from 6,049,098 tons in 
1957 to 6,153,421 tons in 1958. The woods products group was also stimulated by the 
strengthened demand in other countries for its products; exports of planks and boards in 
1958 amounted to 3,922,953,000 feet compared with 3,653,497,000 feet in 1957, red cedar 
shingles 1,814,711 compared with 1,718,203, and veneer and plywood 561,767,000 sq. feet 
compared with 490,750,000 sq. feet. Of the groups reporting lowered output, transporta- 
tion equipment was the hardest hit; railway rolling-stock dropped 22 p.c., shipbuilding 
17 p.c., motor vehicles 14 p.c., motor vehicle parts 10 p.c. and aircraft 5 p.c. The primary 
iron and steel industry suffered a loss of 9.5 p.c.; the production of pig iron at 3,059,579 
tons was 658,771 tons lower and steel ingots and castings at 4,359,486 tons were 708,663 
tons lower. The output of machinery was also severely curtailed; the machinery industry 
of the iron and steel group reported a drop of 22 p.c. in volume, while the heavy electrical 
machinery of the electrical apparatus and supplies group showed a more moderate decline 
of 11 p.c. 

In the non-durable goods sector the trend in physical output in 1958 was mixed. Seven 
of the 12 groups in this sector reported declines, the greatest drop in volume of production 
being that of 7.2 p.c. in the rubber and rubber products group. Textiles came a close 
second with a loss of 6.9 p.c. and other declines ranged from 3.0 p.c. for products of petrol- 
eum and coal to 0.5 p.c. for paper and paper products. For the groups reporting higher 
volume of output, the increases ranged from 7.6 p.c. for tobacco and tobacco products 
to 1.0 p.c. for beverages. The gains made by these five groups almost equalled the losses 
of the other seven, so that the net result for the non-durable group as a whole was a loss 
of only 0.1 p.c. in volume. 


Ontario continues to maintain its predominance among the provinces in manufacturing 
production, and in 1958 accounted for 49.0 p.c. of the total value of factory shipments. 
Quebec with 30.5 p.c. of the total retained second place followed by British Columbia 
with 8.1 p.c. Ontario’s share in 1958 was slightly smaller than in 1957 while Quebec and 
British Columbia reported minor increases. The impact of the minor downturn in pro- 
duction in 1957-58 was not the same for all provinces. The outstanding feature was an 
increase of 2.3 p.c. in the number of employees reported by Saskatchewan when all other 
provinces reported declines. This no doubt resulted from the fact that Saskatchewan, 
being mainly a producer of consumer goods, was able to increase its manufacturing opera- 
tions to meet the requirements of expanded population. British Columbia, with a drop of 
5.1 p.c. in employees, experienced a second setback in manufacturing employment which 
had been expanding uninterruptedly for a number of years prior to 1957. The greatest 
decline in employment, however, was reported by Newfoundland which had a drop of 
8.3 p.c. Other declines ranged from 8.0 p.c. in Nova Scotia to 1.1 p.c. in New Brunswick. 
For Canada as a whole the decline in employment was 5.1 p.c. 


The variations in volume of production experienced by the industrial groups for dif- 
ferent periods during the past twenty years are given in the following table. 
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1.—Percentage Variation in Volume of Production, by Industrial Group, for Certain 
Periods 1946-58 


Volume Index 


(1949=100) Percentage Variations 
Group 1957 _ 1946 : 1951 ; 1946 ¢ 
compared|compared|compared|compare 
1001 1958 with | with with | with 
1958 1951 1956 1956 

Non-durable Goods— 
DOOM a oreo e doe ee Oe SEPP E dee een sae « 133); 2 139.0 + 4.4 + 3.9 +22.8 +27.6 
Pevernmter nt doc ede mens t, oC kine Elly, 143.2 144.7 + 1.0 +29.2 +30.3 +68.4 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 161.0 173.2 + 7.6 + 4.9 +53.6 +61.0 
Rubber and rubber products.................. 147.8 137.2 — 7.2 +39.6 +23.3 +72.1 
Manoner proGucts: ft weks cs. be. of awa dened ous 115.6 114.4 — 1.0 —27.1 +27.9 — 6.8 
LIVES TSE aan Gee SP eee 117.6 109.5 — 6.9 +27.5 + 3.7 +32.2 
Clothing, including knitting mills............. 116.8 114.4 — 2.1 + 6.2 +16.2 +23.4 
Papersrodncta jesse ee tsk ket ee 135.5 134.8 — 0.5 +45.1 +17.3 +70.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 138.2 134.4 — 2.7 +36.7 +30.6 +78.5 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 223'.5 216.8 — 3.0 +72.9 +68.2 | +190.8 
Chemicals and allied products................ 183.4 186.5 + 1.7 +37.9 +45.7 | +100.9 
Miscellaneous industries.................ce000- 153.3 160.0 + 4.4 +48.4 +23.5 +83.3 

Durable Goods— 

MT OOKT DROGTILS Us wee ae cies ok ee et 12753 131.4 + 3.0 +32.3 +20.5 +59.3 
Iron and steel products..................00000- 139.6 126.4 — 9.5 +44,.8 +24.2 +79.8 
Transportation equipment.........¢.......0005 T5172 130.8 —13.5 +62.9 +20.3 +95.9 
Non-ferrous metal products..................- 127.6 125.8 — 1.4 +39.5 +16.6 +62.6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 183.6 175.5 — 4.6 +78.3 +58.5 | +182.6 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 191.3 205.9 + 7.6 +66.4 +59.8 | +166.0 
All Manufactures..................0.c000000-- 142.9 139.1 — 2.7 +35.0 +26.2 +70.3 
Non-durable Goods....................... 139.7 139.5 — 0.1 +23.4 +24.6 +53.8 
Durable Goods..................c.cc0ceeee- 146.7 138.6 — 5.5 +50.1 +27.9 +91.9 


PART II.—STATISTICS OF MANU FACTURING 
Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
though numerous changes have since been made in the information collected and in the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions back to 1917, 
so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


The Bureau of Statistics in 1952 changed its policy with regard to the collection 
of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries where 
year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. Under the “value of 
products” concept, establishments were asked to report the factory selling value of the 
products made whether sold or not, the unsold portion being assigned the average selling 
value of similar articles sold during the year. Under the “selling value of shipments” 
concept, establishments are required to report their sales during the year regardless of 
when the products were made, an item usually readily available from the firms’ records. 
The changeover was made in order to ease the burden of reporting for the majority of 
manufacturing establishments. The value of shipments concept for small and medium 
sized establishments is more realistic and more readily obtainable from their accounting 
records, whereas the value of products made, for firms not recording such information, 
must be derived from special calculations. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-58 


Nors.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been 


are not on a comparable basis to t 2 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting in 
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37,929 
38, 107 
38, 028 
38, 182 
37, 428 


37, 875 
36, 742 


1 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufact 
and materials from the gross value of products; for 1952 an 
ments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of production. 
comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text immediately 
method of computing the number of employees in the years 1925 to 1930, in 
over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, how 
esis Newfoundland is included from 1949 but figures for th 
and 1950 are not available for that province and are not included. 


was re-adopted. 


he series given below. Stati 
dustri 


606, 523 
602,179 
594, 066 
598, 893 
438,555 


456, 256 
606, 203 
487,610 
522,924 
559, 161 


595, 052 
631, 429 
666,531 
614, 696 
528, 640 


468, 833 
468, 658 
519, 812 
556, 664 
594,359 


660, 451 
642,016 
658,114 
762,244 
961,178 


1,152,091 
1,241,068 
1,222, 882 
1,119,372 
1,058, 156 


1,131,750 
1,155,721 
1,171,207 
1,183, 297 
1,258,375 


1, 288, 382 
1,327,451 
1, 267, 966 
1,298, 461 
1,353,020 


1,359,061 
1, 289, 602 


497,801,844 
567,991,171 
601,715, 668 
717,493, 876 
497,399,761 


489 , 397, 230 
549,529, 631 
534, 467,675 
569,944, 442 
625, 682, 242 


662, 705, 332 
721, 471, 634 
777,291,217 
697, 555,378 
587, 566, 990 


473,601,716 
436, 247,824 
503, 851,055 
559, 467,777 
612,071,434 


721,727,037 
705, 668, 589 
737, 811, 153 
920, 872, 865 
1, 264, 862, 643 


1,682,804, 842 
1, 987,292,384 
2,029, 621,370 
1, 845,773, 449 
1,740, 687,254 


2,085,925, 966 
2,409,368, 190 
2,591, 890, 657 
2,771, 267, 435 
3,276, 280,917 


3,637, 620, 160 
3,957,018, 348 
3,896, 687, 691 
4,142,409, 534 
4,570,692, 190 


4,819, 627,999 
4,802,496, 260 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


1,539, 678, 811 
1, 827,631,548 
1,779,056, 765 
2,085,271, 649 
1,365, 292, 885 


1, 272,651,585 
1, 456, 595, 367 
1, 422,573,946 
1,571,788, 252 
1, 712,519,991 


1,741,128, 711 
1,894,027, 188 
2,029,670, 813 
1,664, 787,763 
1, 221,911,982 


954,381,097 
967,788,928 
1, 229,513,621 
1,419, 146, 217 
1,624, 213,996 


2,006, 926, 787 
1, 807,478, 028 
1,836, 159,375 
2,449,721, 903 
3,296, 547,019 


4,037, 102,725 
4,690, 493, 083 
4, 832,333,356 
4,473,668, 847 
4,358, 234, 766 


5, 534, 280,019 
6, 632, 881, 628 
6, 843, 231,064 
7,538, 534,532 
9,074, 526,353 


9,146,172, 494 
9,380,558, 682 
9, 241, 857, 554 
10,338, 202, 165 
11,721, 536, 889 


11,900,751, 703 
11, 821, 566, 537 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture! 


1,281, 131,980 
1,399,794, 849 
1,442, 400, 638 
1, 621,273,348 
1, 123, 694, 268 


1,103, 266, 106 
1,206,332, 107 
1,075, 458, 459 
1,167,936, 726 
1,305, 168,549 


1,427,649, 292 
1, 597, 887, 676 
1,755,386, 937 
1,522, 737,125 
1, 252,017,248 


955,960, 724 
919,671,181 
1, 087,301,742 
1,153, 485, 104 
1, 289,592,672 


1,508, 924, 867 
1, 428, 286, 778 
1, 531,051,901 
1,942, 471,238 
2,605, 119, 788 


3,309,973, 758 
3,816,413, 541 
4,015,776, 010 
3,564,315, 899 
3,467,004, 980 


4,292,055, 802 
4,938, 786,981 
5,330,566, 434 
5,942,058, 229 
6,940, 946, 783 


7,443, 533,199 
7,993,069, 351 
7,902,124, 137 
8,753,450, 496 
9,605, 424,579 


9, 822, 084, 726 
9,792,505, 931 


preceding this table. 


published but between that year and 1917 figures 
stics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 
es were first included with manufactures in 1925. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


$ 


2, 820,810,791 
3, 227, 426,397 
3,221, 457, 403 
3,706, 544, 997 
2,488, 987, 148 


2,375,917, 691 
2,662,927, 474 
2,570,561, 931 
2,816, 864, 958 
3, 100, 604, 637 


3, 257,214, 876 
3,582,345, 302 
3, 883, 446, 116 
3, 280, 236, 603 
2,555, 126, 448 


1,980, 417,543 
1,954,075, 785 
2,393, 692,729 
2,653,911, 209 
3,002, 403, 814 


3,625, 459, 500 
3,337, 681,366 
3,474, 783, 528 
4,529,173, 316 
6,076,308, 124 


7,553, 794,972 
8,732, 860,999 
9,073, 692,519 
8, 250,368, 866 
8,035, 692,471 


10, 081,026, 580 
11,875, 169, 685 
12, 479,593,300 
13, 817,526,381 
16, 392, 187, 182 


16, 982,687,035 
17,785,416, 854 
17,554,527, 504 
19,513,933, 811 
21,636, 748, 986 


22,183, 594,311 
22,163, 186,308 


ure is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel, electricity 
d 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory ship- 
Figures prior to 1924 are not 
2 In 1952 gross value of products was 
A change in the 
clusive, increased the number somewhat 
ever, the method in force prior to 1925 
e fish processing industry for 1949 
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Provincial distribution of manufactures is shown for certain years from 1917 to 1957 


in Table 2. 


2—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-57 


Province and Year 


Salaries 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


Newfoundland— 


31,530 


19,710 
19, 007 
17,952 
11,336 
14,501 
23,164 
22,732 
23, 446 
24,471 
22,434 
22,560 
20,985 


188, 043 
183,748 
206, 580 
157, 481 
220,321 
424,115 
357, 276 
390,275 
441,555 
429,575 
446, 137 
449 , 383 


299,389 
295, 674 
328, 533 
224,816 
318, 871 
564, 392 
498, 120 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 664. 


15, 486, 336 
26,604,908 
28, 604, 468 
30, 462, 735 
32,783,715 


663, 251 
855, 210 
727, 286 
529, 684 
617,945 
1,694, 763 
1,651, 469 
2,133,555 
3,095, 845 
3,074,085 
3,233, 404 
3, 278, 822 


18, 838,051 
25, 625, 089 
16,905, 885 
9,604, 680 
16,651,685 
59,940,411 
43, 060, 259 
54, 686, 577 
76,390, 755 
76,555, 923 
83,948,510 
90, 634, 615 


12,893,014 
19, 266, 821 
15,127,716 
9,308, 100 
13, 659, 162 
32,345, 080 
33,151,919 
44,219,819 
59,753, 045 
56, 683,345 
61,063,301 
60, 485, 307 


141,008, 616 
202,516,550 
225, 226, 808 
134, 696,386 
223, 757, 767 
668, 156,053 
565, 986, 105 
809,579,270 
1, 225,573,314 
1, 271,077,953 
1,396,414, 564 
1,477, 828,336 


258,393, 065 
362,941,317 
406, 622, 627 
220,530, 088 
378,376, 209 
975,038,060 
845, 216, 547 


31, 228,173 
44,972,021 
49,914,856 
55, 451, 956 
53,995, 122 


3,087,621 
4,164, 223 
2,862,725 
1,590, 834 
2,239,117 
6,993,510 
7,582, 046 
13,537,144 
16,963, 798 
16, 803,035 
17,806, 842 
18,315, 249 


102, 415, 215 
85, 724, 785 
50,725, 562 
25,354,319 
43,332,195 

103, 463, 123 

100,354, 480 

135, 841, 899 

180, 543,535 

175, 194, 419 

214,779, 069 

238, 286, 745 


32,380, 621 
60, 812, 641 
39, 800, 366 
20, 442, 421 
35,617,614 
83,993,599 
96,389, 299 
131,804, 253 
163,797,711 
160,905, 219 
176, 440, 306 
174,741, 863 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558,520 
537,270,055 
292,560, 568 
536, 828, 039 
1,494, 253,053 
1,297,009, 099 
2,027,793, 643 
2,816, 373,112 
3,152,541, 331 
3,605, 521, 666 
3,570, 908, 799 


794, 556, 502 
1,071, 843,374 
1,056, 530, 202 

464, 544, 563 

907,011,461 
2,310,347, 858 
2,001,900, 592 


32,918, 776 
57,784, 697 
60, 586, 922 
62,607,709 
56, 543, 792 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1, 466, 446 
1,126, 826 
1,243,979 
3,570, 835 
3, 469, 435 
4,338,320 
5,878,761 
6,431, 660 
6,161,628 
6,579, 507 


57,565, 703 
61,371, 243 
35,676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
93,376, 638 
71,738, 873 
102, 294, 298 
127,917, 165 
139, 646, 423 
159, 820, 242 
175, 682,924 


27,027,725 
45, 803, 164 
26, 640,786 
18, 166,713 
27,041,195 
62, 258, 478 
67, 783,377 
91, 187,375 
120,617,345 
120, 808, 214 
125, 314, 488 
123,547,460 


380, 882, 409 
499,643,217 
537,796, 395 
288, 504, 782 
470,385, 279 
1,350,519, 134 
1,125,991, 848 
1,651, 629, 668 
2,424, 647,499 
2, 622,333,056 
2,888, 148,758 
2,947,897, 608 


662,174, 261 
792, 267,562 
916,971,816 
465, 103, 842 
791, 428, 569 
1,930, 043,913 
1,659, 284, 622 


67, 264, 282 
106, 524, 603 
115,579, 036 
123, 691,344 
117,713,795 


4, 837,756 


11,200,310 
18, 123, 200 
23,198,970 
23,628, 831 
24,497,245 
24,952, 853 


159, 980, 918 
147, 096, 028 
89, 787,548 
47,912, 432 
83, 139,572 
204, 421, 664 
178,793, 420 
247, 592,389 
320, 012, 264 
331, 129,690 
384,398, 103 
427,299, 045 


59, 408, 346 
106, 615, 805 
68,145,012 
41,345, 622 
66,058, 151 
152, 106,577 
170,753,741 
231,506,191 
295,750,419 
294, 829,050 
313, 280,599 
311,795,501 


766, 095, 393 
1,053, 201, 737 
1,108, 592,775 

604, 496,078 
1,045, 757,585 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,497,971,521 
3,788, 497,123 
5,386, 784, 863 
5, 922,367,074 
6, 622, 502, 699 
6,679, 595, 056 


1, 456, 730, 763 
1,864, 110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 

958,776,858 
1,745, 674, 707 
4,339, 797,784 
3,754, 523,701 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-57—concluded 


IIE EE 


se. : Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Gee ea lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
LQG xe Brent crerctetew ests 12,951 557,190 | 1,305,544,434 | 3,256, 454,918 2,708, 554,013 | 6,103,804, 834 
VOSS icccasiet teers, a oierssele checkeis 13,114 634, 554 2,017,982, 218 4,560, 134, 562 4,130, 126, 462 8, 876, 504, 990 
TOE ree or cioiots che xmeers 13,276 613,872 | 2,088,905,627 | 5,014,225, 423 4,426,654,771 | 9,617, 642,961 
TORO Mee tere oo ce aaerts 185215 641,190 | 2,310,634,396 | 5,683,753, 088 4, 868,570,251 | 10,655,098, 620 
IY perhecperme detea aR Sere ae 13,580 644,245 | 2,430,676,464 | 5,827,317, 500 5, 047,710,789 | 11,078,592, 683 
Manitoba— 

LOLA? REPOS ENT es ees 732 18,939 16,5138, 423 69, 715, 149 42,280, 801 111,995, 950 
TOZO Mr cceelereieteteceteretee: TAT 23,728 32,372, 081 92,729,271 62,776,912 155, 506, 183 
iS UA) ENA IGR Sec ere 861 24,012 31,224, 596 87, 832,324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
TOS Str reyes che ohercaske exancrer 1,010 18,871 18, 687,430 44,579,998 37,390,275 83,934,777 
NOSSO ieee. cesar alana 1,087 23,910 28,444,798 82, 408, 293 48,810,544 134, 293, 595 
2s Ua a Arar ey Ae ge 1,290 40,937 62, 758, 081 226, 234,925 120, 339, 926 352,334, 594 
LEE Gir asthe mies: ctearerrs ieoe 38,367 61,018,345 223,096, 935 122,780, 805 351, 887,099 
dS Ores cn ges es he casneke 2 1,520 41,956 86,088,380 299,101, 498 167,335,495 474,681,912 
TOD Scars harks ce oi aatace's 1,540 43,740 121,126,279 345, 403,115 229,797,439 584, 872,459 
TORS ctr ess he xan 1,549 41,318 121,718,573 329, 698, 765 247, 472, 108 588,351,081 
TORG er hee sib canes 1,534 42,821 133,505,971 367, 024, 766 270,017,554 647,389,185 
P95 fe eere ak ane 1,590 43, 884 140, 200, 256 379,799,214 273, 162,757 664, 529,736 
6, 230 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13,894,179 35,934, 853 
6,709 9,571,175 34,894, 105 22,610, 861 57,504, 966 
7,025 9,105, 597 51,003, 566 23, 002, 952 75,368, 605 
4,782 4,848, 763 19, 124, 030 11, 478, 634 31,559, 387 
6,475 7,346, 127 38, 782, 135 20,283,273 60, 650, 589 
12,361 17,703, 103 131,215,017 40, 833, 333 175,349, 234 
11,957 17,956,317 126,595, 761 38,459, 630 168,356, 619 
10, 841 22, 273,942 164, 349, 341 47,356, 949 215,742, 708 
11,604 32,395,518 180,303, 942 79,941,332 266, 613, 086 
11,490 34, 825,511 174,078,701 113, 598,622 295, 162, 037 
11,536 36, 683, 383 176, 871, 188 113, 627, 642 298, 203, 489 
12,012 40, 875, 349 189, 106, 737 109, 598, 807 306, 115, 112 
9,461 8, 662,417 42,632,212 23, 883,673 66,515, 885 
10,955 15,210, 628 56,139, 646 29,812,891 85, 952, 537 
12,216 14,585, 734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100,966, 196 
9,753 9,573, 468 29,425,975 18,876,929 49,395,514 
iDavaly- 14,977,700 53,151,149 32,618, 153 87,474, 080 
22,186 33, 227,729 172, 082,537 77,415, 753 252,949, 894 
22,649 34, 939, 088 169, 425,176 83,735,011 257,031, 867 
26, 425 55, 115,554 251,364, 059 114, 681, 296 371,995, 120 
33, 082 92,605, 153 346, 221, 162 199, 660, 428 555, 814, 827 
34, 846 106, 548, 815 366, 022, 853 263,308, 701 641, 148, 235 
36, 792 120,195, 105 412,138, 247 285, 830, 811 703,188,739 
39, 089 137,077,438 461,134,040 312,037,090 784, 480, 512 
37,943 35, 426,675 87, 637, 833 71,673,094 159,310, 927 
34,360 49,135,005 125, 405, 084 104, 851,641 230, 256, 725 
48,153 57,764, 968 141,145, 838 113,082, 137 260, 418, 645 
28,417 28, 469, 225 70, 166, 220 59, 034, 923 133,879, 330 
42,554 53,881,994 136, 655, 872 103, 263, 292 247,948, 600 
96, 062 178, 639,118 303, 560, 016 337,137,197 655, 844, 689 
75,484 137,506, 645 335, 708, 533 293, 352, 652 644, 527, 898 
82,934 196, 408, 722 531, 112,329 409 , 665, 348 959, 008, 088 
93, 844 300, 921,318 724,495, 754 615,686,215 1,366, 823, 690 
102, 408 353,810, 727 895,973, 668 750, 877,508 1,679,344, 816 
108,595 393, 869, 388 1,007, 882,346 824, 249,273 1,859, 368, 466 
105, 631 405, 129,932 985,519,123 767,914,301 | 1,785,298,750 
55 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
92 200, 560 172,845 408 , 727 646, 295 
148 359, 068 643, 807 604, 896 1,377, 453 
Ne, 569, 995 1,349,970 1,012,008 2,516, 683 
170 604, 507 2,848, 895 1,732,511 4,751,000 
175 681, 433 3,867,415 1,076, 223 5, 130,497 
166 657, 765 1,627,311 1,409, 691 3, 221, 268 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 662. 
shipments; see text on p. 661. 
for 1949. 4 See footnote 3, Table 1, p. 662. 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory 
3 Excludes figures for the fish processing industry which are not available 
5 Includes Yukon Territory. 
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The figures in Table 3 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 
possible from 1917 to 1957. In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 
changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 


following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 


3.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-57 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 
PStADTISUEMEN Sacks hector tee eee fees No 21,845 22,532 22,216 23,780 
MPOtRLSUMNONOCS soc ccccrs cel seek tacnes be 606, 523 598, 893 666, 531 468, 658 
Averages per establishment........... < 27.8 26.6 30 19.7 
Potalearnings ss. BUA A HO. Pa $ 497, 801, 844 717, 493, 876 777, 291, 217 436, 247, 824 
verages per establishment........... $ 22,788 31, 843 34, 988 18, 345 
Averages per employee................ $ 821 1,198 1,166 931 
Supervisory and office employees........ No. 64,918 78,334 88, 841 86, 636 
verages per establishment........... “ 3.0 3.5 4.0 3.6 
Totahearnings wscss oes. ccs iwicee wie. ¢ $ 85, 353, 667 141, 837,361 175, wit 710 139, ane 946 
Averages per employee................ 1,315 1,811 1,976 1,608 
Production workers. ...............0e00% No 541,605 520, 559 577, 6% 382, 022 
Averages per establishment........... fi 24.8 ye 26.0 16.1 
TOtaleATningse cess hock wee oes ede Fee $ 412,448,177 570; iar 515 601, ibe 507 296, 929, 878 
Averages per employee................ 762 1,106 1,042 777 
Costiohanaterinis'. 2.0 ek oe Sac $ 1,539, 678, 811 2,085, 271, 649 2,029, 670, 813 967,788, 928 
Averages per establishment........... 70, 482 92,547 91 361 40,698 
verages per employee................ $ 2,539 ry 482 3,045 2,065 
Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,281, 131, 980 1,621,273, 348 1,755,386, 937 919,671,181 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 58, 646 71,954 ,015 38, 674 
Averages per employee2............... 2212 2,707 2,634 1,962 
Gross value of products.............. seas 2,820,810, 791 3, 706,544,997 | 3,883,446, 116 1, 954, 075, 785 
Averages per establishment...... Sears 129, 128 164,501 174, 804 82,173 
Averages per employee................ $ 4,651 6,189 5, 286 4,170 
1939 1944 1956 1957 
Hstablishments}.. 22,806 29.8... RR: No. 24,805 28, 483 37,428 37,875 
Fotal'emiployees ve ce AS oe 3 cre elas re 658,114 1, 222, 882 1,353, 020 1,359,061 
Averages per establishment........... ye 26.5 42.9 36.1 35.9 
OCRIGAININGS yas. He ic O55 once che seoew oc $ 737,811,153 | 2,029,621,370 | 4,570,692,190 | 4,819,627,999 
verages per establishment........... $ 29, 744 (A erssye 122,12 127,251 
Averages per employee..............+. eae 1,660 3,378 3,546 
Supervisory and office employees........ No. 124,772 192,558 301, 297 313, 884 
Averages per establishment........... vs 5.0 6.8 8.1 8.3 
Protavearnines. | iy ak... ok BI $ 217, 839, 334 418, — 504 1,272, par 985 1,403, 401,749 
Averages per employee................ 1,746 171 , 222 471 
Production: workers? 623.0400. 4A No. 533, 342 1 030° ae as 05, 728 1; 045, 177 
Averages per establishment........... * DUS 36.2 27.6 
Frotalearnings .b0 eee...) SER $ 519,971, 819 1,611, 555,776 3,298, 860, 008 3, 416, 226, 350 
Averages per employee..............5. $ 975 , 564 3,136 3, 269 
ost of materials.................000eee $ 1, 836, 159, 375 4, 832,333,356 11, 721,536,889 11,900,751, 703 
Averages per establishment........... $ 74,024 169, 657 313,176 314, 211 
Averages per employee................ 2,790 3,952 8, 663 8,757 
- Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,531,051,901 | 4,015,776,010 | 9,605,424,579 | 9,822,084,726 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 61,724 140, 989 256, 637 259, 329 
Averages per employee?.............06 2,326 3, 284 7,099 Vega 
Gross value of products................- $ 3,474, or 528 | 9,073,692,519 | 21,6386, 748,9863| 22,183,594,3113 
Averages per establishment........... $ 0,084 318,565 578, 090 585, 705 
Averages per employee................- $ a 280 7,420 15,991 16,323 


1A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive 


increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. There was there- 
fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 
have been under the other method. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The 
figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 2 Net value 
of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 662. 3 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory 
shipments; see text on p. 661. 
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Subsection 1.—Consumption of Manufactured Products 


The value of all manufactured commodities made available for consumption in 1957 
was $23,458,088,464, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods, and deducting 
the value of the exports. More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible 
to exclude from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when 
the products of one manufacturing establishment become the material worked upon in 
another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, 
animal and textile products were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished 
products made available for consumption in 1957. 


Wood and paper, animal, and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in 
Canada in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export 
balances in these groups. 


On balance, Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals and non-metallic mineral products despite large home production. The expansion 
of the iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products industries is enabling 
Canada to meet a greater proportion of domestic requirements. 


4,—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Certain Years 1929-57 and by 
Industrial Group 1957 


ee aaaaooOEOOoOoeT 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Valuolof Manufactured Goods? Mesmacteh? 
: roducts 
Year and Industrial Group Pa ial di Value of Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
ek Be) pene ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
0 ee ee AO CT IO CK ARO IOLICSO 3, 883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686, 876, 071 4,135, 700, 246 
jE patent SL An. een Garp ecoenoU Cade 1,954,075, 785 298, 068, 344 365, 232,113 1, 886,912,016 
IIR hoo tiee onthe onctinurcos SOSUrouseoseoC one 3, 474, 783, 528 542, 364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
1944 SNRs oie de ee wioohels BE ho Shoe. tera c aatetetetss 9,073,692,519 | 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7,707, 530,734 
LAG rer ee ree cictc oatotprate aieleveroreis ehateher tee 8,035, 692,471 | 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677, 026 7,724, 138,545 
TC ee ors ho sect i) OOO Gog 12, 479,593,300 |} 2,043,583, 929 2,017,055,615 | 12,506,121,614 
Ts cena SS RER ED beni Gone Om CaAmor Cou od Gx 17,785, 416,854 | 3,519,418, 503 2,781,269, 785 | 18,523,565, 572 
N71) | eps id 8 NerEeoecnG 30-01 Cec Wemcien 19,513,933,811 | 3,781,212,944 | 3,143, 126,437 | 20,152,020,318 
1056, BRE 6 ccc cI seo ici « nievrerareetetegene + 21,636, 748,986 | 4,639,037,713 3,261,774,777 | 23,014,011,922 
19573 

Vegetable products..........seseeserececesees 2,970, 093, 020 348,717,922 196,537, 562 3,122, 273,380 
Animal products.........+-ecesseccececcecers 2,147,412, 244 69,957,577 91,601, 137 2,125, 768, 684 
Textiles and textile products..........s+se-e+- 1,600,969, 790 331,035,618 25, 238, 254 1,906, 767, 154 
Wood and paper products........+..sseeeeeeee 3,952,341, 429 211,826,772 | 1,389,789, 134 2,774,379, 067 
Tron and its products............scceeseeeeees 5, 161,099,504 | 2,047,238, 228 366, 553, 865 6, 841, 783, 867 
Non-ferrous metal products.........ces++eeee: 2,761,595, 352 411,116,729 702,967,481 2,469,744, 600 
Non-metallic mineral products..........--+-> 2,094,090, 574 306, 555, 508 148, 404, 861 2,252, 241,221 
Chemicals and allied products............-.-- 1, 142, 459, 633 290,961, 786 195, 303, 193 1, 238, 118, 226 
Miscellaneous industries..........-++++eeeee8: 353,532,765 508, 460, 462 134, 980, 962 727,012,265 

Totals, 1957...5.....5.0.cce eee 22,183,594,311 | 4,525,870, 602 3, 251,376,449 | 23,458,088, 464 


OSL ee | ee ee 


1JIn 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 661. 
2 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; 1939-57 figures are 
for the calendar year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 3 Consumption 
figures for the major standard industrial classification groups (see p. 671) cannot be calculated because statistics of 
imports and exports are compiled on the component material classification basis. 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


Value of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind. In 
recent years, owing to great changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in isolation 
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have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Consequently 
interest has shifted to measures of volume. The range of prices since 1929, on the base 
period 1935-39 = 100, is as follows:— 


Price Indez of 

General Fully or 

Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured 

Products 
LP AYS 6 oie exc ISAS I Soe ag Geen i ace 124.6 123.7 
MO RIOEET NSS OR Teas «aie tits eee ace tion Keil s beiians Katte SER ER Rc cond 87.4 93.3 
LOS OEy SEEN Riaie Set tte See eee. SANT, WEE REL TER LS 99.2 101.9 
LORAIN, 5 Rie, co at alate ahs vhs Reese AEE ES og Ae alae ioteas. «3 130.6 129.1 
id AMO eas ithe 3 te tans Mia's reas eaten eats -cteusis AME rasatas axaiesteiooimarths, nae Gime 138.9 138.0 
LOAD SIR he LR secre le eet, tee. ke ET TS 198.3 199.2 
LOSE 08 SORE a) Lee eee eee OF AEE Sg tga Orem pa eee Owen ES 220.7 228.8 
LICH Ss © 2 Sv Sacer ree oa aie a een en eee lst Alin a 218.9 224.5 
TOS6 SE Ie ae SE 8 TOOL OR BE 225.6 231.5 
Be aan eateries cade ate Aaa ak brcbs- annette tis arse lncen 227.4 237.9 


Volume of Manufactured Production.—Real income is ultimately measured in 
goods and services so that the growth of the volume of manufacturing production, as 
distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The important thing 
to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services and not whether they 
are expending more dollars and cents. 


During the past few years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 
in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction was 
made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics valuable 
for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World War I to the 
present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly expanded. Applying 
methods developed through the experience of the past quarter-century, it has been possible 
to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 1935 to the present. 


The manufacturing sector is divided at the major group level into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures. The movement of durable goods normally 
varies from that of non-durables; there tends to be greater fluctuation in durables from 
prosperity to depression and the demand for non-durables is more constant. 


5.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1935-57 


(1949=100) 
Non- Non- 
Durable All Durable All 

Year a a Manu- Manu- Year ane Manu- Manu- 
fa ae ae factures factures fackures factures factures 
OSU aaa ania 44,1 BY 39.0 OAT EY tec eiscier. 93.2 93.3 93.2 
TOSOMES cow curt 48.1 36.9 43.0 19485... AS... 96.3 98.4 97.3 
POSTOO. S08 sot 52.8 44.9 49.2 19492. ea... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
VOSS ER wee ah oe dew 49.0 40.9 45.3 O50 Sates 106.0 106.5 106.2 
AOSD Pc cctick caches neve 42.7 48.7 10513 2. aS... 110.8 119.9 115.0 
BOSOM. 55.3. ae 61.6 59.3 60.4 1952 5F shee. os 13:2 124.8 118.5 
LTE he et marine Setar oak 85.8 78.7 TOSS SF oso sew ccs 120.2 133.6 126.4 
MOSS cress choke Bihe 84.3 112.1 96.1 TO54S: Sn ete ee ls 121.2 124.8 122.9 
OS see eS oe 85.9 128,2 104.0 1905 Ste resice : 130.4 139.7 134.7 
NY: peas aera 89.5 128.3 106.1 NOG fF oc ceteris oho 138.1 153.3 145.1 
NEE ea ees, Sears 88.2 99.8 92.9 DODT-M . S Gacpen hess 139.7 146.7 142.9 

MOAD Bor. sane artis 6 89.8 79.9 85.2 


The period 1947-56 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. The 
end of hostilities in 1945 and the subsequent reconversion to peacetime production were 
attended by declines in output but the upward trend was resumed in 1947. The rate 


*¥For a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
publication Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (Catalogue No. 61-502). 
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of advance slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained most of its 1947 impetus 
+n 1950 when the outbreak of hostilities in Korea resulted in heavy anticipatory buying 
on the part of consumers and in growing expenditures for national defence. By 1952 
the index of the volume of manufacturing production at 118.5 had surpassed the record 
wartime level of 106.1 established in 1944. The index continued to advance in 1953, 
dropped somewhat in 1954 but moved upward again to a new high of 145.1 in 1956. Then, 
as a result of the minor recession which began in the autumn of 1957, the index for that 
year slipped to 142.9. 


Durable Manufactures.—In the postwar period the volume index of durable manu- 
factures showed a steady advance, except for 1954, reaching a high of 153.3 in 1956. 
This upward climb was temporarily halted in 1957 when the index dropped to 146.7, a 
loss of 4.3 p.c. In 1957, all groups in the durable goods sector, with the exception of non- 
metallic mineral products, reported lower levels of production. The greatest decline of 
8.0 p.c. was reported by the wood products group, followed by transportation equipment 
with 4.2 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 4.1 p.c., electrical apparatus and supplies 4.0 p.c., 
and iron and steel 3.9 p.c. The non-metallic mineral products group, which produces 
mainly building materials, managed to maintain the same level of production as in the 
previous year, a reflection of the high level at which the construction industry operated 
despite the general slackening in economic activity. On the other hand, the wood products 
group, which also produces building materials, reported the greatest decline of 8.0 p.c. 
in physical output, mainly caused by the continuing decline in exports of planks and boards, 
red cedar shingles, roofing squares and veneer and plywood. Not all industries in the 
transportation group were affected by the general slowing down in production. The 
motor vehicle industry with a decline of 12 p.c. in volume was the most severely affected, 
the number of motor vehicles produced dropping from 471,350 in 1956 to 413,577 in 1957. 
The motor vehicle parts industry was also affected to the extent of a 10-p.c. decline in 
output. Aircraft and shipbuilding, on the other hand, operated at higher levels, recording 
increases of 12 p.c. and 7 p.c., respectively. Railway rolling-stock was also slightly higher, 
showing an increase of 1 p.c. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1935-57 


(1949 =100) 
See er Ee 
Non- Electrical Non- 
Wood Dy i ie ferrous Apparatus | metallic 
Products . oe Metal and Mineral 


Products | Equipment] p;oducts | Supplies | Products 


bs) eS) | SS eS Se ce 


42.3 29.2 34.2 40.1 22.9 24.6 
47.5 33.8 35.5 46.7 25.0 29.8 
53.6 42.9 43.4 54.4 32.5 38.2 
50.7 36.6 38.1 55.8 28.0 34.3 
54.0 39.1 37.7 58.4 28.4 35.7 
65.5 58.9 61.1 70.5 41.9 45.0 
74.5 86.4 106.1 98.9 61.8 60.1 
77.4 114.7 157.1 130.4 74.9 68.2 
73.6 131.6 198.4 145.6 85.0 68.8 
76.1 118.4 235.7 130.9 85.5 66.8 
77.2 96.3 157.0 98.8 70.7 63.7 
86.8 80.8 80.6 81.8 67.7 72.0 
98.2 93.6 95.3 89.6 89.6 86.3 
100.6 101.5 97.2 99.2 91.5 92.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
108.2 102.5 108.3 104.0 112.5 111.0 
114.8 117.0 131.3 114.1 120.7 119.8 
115.8 118.9 149.1 112.2 124.5 122.8 
125.4 115.3 165.2 120.1 150.9 139.2 
124.2 106.2 137.3 117.0 151.7 146.1 
136.4 123.8 145.1 127.5 176.2 171.1 
138.3 145.3 157.9 133.0 191.3 191.5 
127.3 139.6 151.2 127.6 183.6 191.3 
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Non-durable Manufactures.—The trend of output among the individual groups 
of the non-durable sector of manufacturing in the postwar period was visibly smoother 
than in the durable sector but the general trend was the same—except for 1954, no inter- 
ruption occurred in the upward movement of production—although this advance continued 
through 1957. Unlike durable goods, non-durable commodities are mostly consumer goods 
and are less influenced by sudden changes in the international situation or the capital 
investment programs of producers and governments. By 1957 the non-durables index 
of output had reached 139.7, the highest on record. For the group as a whole there was 
an increase of 1.2 p.c. in volume compared with 1956. Trends, however, were mixed. The 
majority of industrial groups reported increases in volume of production compared with 
1956, the greatest being that of 10.3 p.c. shown by the tobacco and tobacco products 
group. This was followed by chemicals and allied products with an increase of 4.9 p.c., 
miscellaneous industries 4.3 p.c., beverages 3.5 p.c., products of petroleum and coal 3.4 p.c., 
foods 1.4 p.c., printing, publishing and allied trades 0.7 p.c. and textiles 0.3 p.c. Three 
groups reported declines in volume—rubber and rubber products reported a drop of 4.0 
p.c., paper products 1.7 p.c. and clothing 0.7 p.c. The leather products group, which has 
experienced an erratic long-term trend, reported no change in 1957 after showing an 8.2- 
p.c. increase in 1956 over 1955. 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1935-57 


(1949=100) 
newest Rubb Leath 
an ubber eather : 
Year Foods Beverages Pobacso Pioducty Bicdects Textiles 
Products 

VOGB Meee ae ehrcisimies Sak ewxatds vas ee 51.2 2781 31.1 49.8 70.8 49.7 
RGD eee ee ee re ie cokes cae er 56.6 321 35.7 54.5 WA 55.5 
WOR Vet eee neti ob cs ho diate 58.7 37 8 41.4 63.6 78.1 59.8 
1938 Fo. Ss onset, Ge. ete Pats ge 6 59.0 SVhal 45.9 55.0 68.9 48.1 
OBO ei ee Re ee ices « ote FEE delice 63.0 38.7 49.2 60.4 80.3 59.5 
£040 SOY SMA Be EE 68.5 45.5 53.1 66.0 85.7 81.8 
SET: LR os 2 I M2 ie pg Pt Cpe 79.5 52.9 61.3 87.5 104.2  Onn7 
TOASTS PLE ED. ee. Seek ets Ut, 83.4 60.8 76.0 85.3 110.8 102.0 
POSSE IOIN, SMG. BALA. Bids SIV ORE 89.9 56.6 82.3 83.3 111.6 93.8 
OAT Ie eee eet wu sie de 97.7 66.7 89.6 84.4 110.5 87.9 
MOND OMP SURG nen cs strate re cae oust 98.7 71.8 103.2 102.1 114.5 87.5 
POAG IR Cte eee coe nets ae. 103.0 82.2 90.6 89.5 124.0 88.7 
GAS PER ec ee tL Se tke SE, Ae ed 100.4 87.3 93.4 127.4 109.1 94.0 
DUAR SETS ae ret ee cia secs cto hb oe we Seen 99.5 95.3 93.4 116.4 95.5 97.3 
DOR? eth ec shades te ea iad. etd RAN 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
HSI Ve op SS Sp RMN a a eS al 104.4 102.1 103.4 116.8 95.6 112.5 
OOS ION, BR cea oe eee ee 107.0 106.2 95.0 124.9 90.4 tS 00 
DU ete, saci Renia toes o514.5.6 cash. 112.8 115.5 108.0 118.9 101.0 102.9 
I T2LS 23.0 ES SRR ONS Se eats ieee aI 50) 115.1 124.6 120.3 130.3 106.4 107.9 
“oy eke cea ae 120.2 12127 124.7 119.2 100.2 94.3 
Shine S32 6a Sk BS Ft aay Spree yer EN 125.6 130.6 135.5 141.0 106.9 114.0 
Re Era cee, das 131.4 138.4 145.9 154.0 115.6 117.3 
CUES es SR GP ey aR ee ey ee 133.2 143.2 161.0 147.8 115.6 117.6 
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7,—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1935-57—-concluded 


eee SSS SSS “—“Ss>o«(————o 


Printing, 
Raped Publishing | Products of] Chemicals | Miscel- 
Year Clothing! Prod. re and Petroleum | and Allied | _laneous 
es Allied and Coal | Products | Industries 
Industries 

TOSO os hese ccraiielege coir ene oreceetretsionsiac 57.2 38.6 50.2 37.8 31.4 31.4 
LOSBE SORES. OAS AE hee ecient ators « 60.5 42.4 53.2 40.8 3.7 34.3 
1937s 37 Pee: ee aioe shire tera eet: « 65.3 48.9 56.5 44,9 39.3 37.1 
193 8% cchte ee tenets ea etreete eats sors 61.3 39.3 52.9 44,4 37.9 36.9 
NO8Q ss) inte ode rareeiaacteisestter as ele <s 67.3 45,2 54.7 48.1 40.7 38.6 
1940.0) e324 ARI. POR 78.2 54.3 54.6 53.6 49.8 42.6 
1641. aah caste ae ae 88.4 61.6 60.6 61.1 77.2 60.8 
LOAD AN SRS. Penton eile sw eleer eerie: 100.9 61.5 61.2 59.4 126.5 88.5 
1943 40nd Sera ictas Siate gavats minal tie eiemcery 97.7 60.0 59.7 65.1 135.1 112.1 
NGG eo ca, aiere civelercameies vekeleheve cis talererereae 91.7 63.9 61.4 73.6 142.8 113.0 
W94B ied sites doevid > Seating aeienen 91.4 69.1 67.3 71.9 107.1 98.3 
bY ie eee A in eAisantic logs eotictonis 95.3 81.0 76.9 74.3 87.0 80.2 
1 EY Re ee ESO IO COO f 92.2 89.1 83.6 79.8 90.8 84.1 
1088. cosa suckin se ae eaeesas aes ts 97.6 94.9 92.6 89.9 95.7 81.4 
10495. Fle. Sere. TALL. Ase ok 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1050 sic xdotn ks: wlors. Veweieeoe: 101.3 109.3 101.5 111.9 107.7 104.8 
LQG Tree orcrsas teal ectcverersys crereisicteverssey sere 101.2 117.5 105.1 128.5 120.0 119.0 
TOE 2 Se eer. Gataccrae phyete e erarereta esos eters 111.4 113.4 107.5 140.1 122.3 121.8 
1953. Fucxtovior waite eas k- seer 2 115.0 118.1 114.7 153.5 139.9 141.1 
1968 ioe cas vis. o's, Wes Spires ts ae cae 108.9 124.1 121.6 165.0 152.1 134.3 
TOGB i: cd omyeste mans a presi Saas Aqua 112.8 131.0 127.1 188.3 165.5 136.4 
GES ea eee eae AE ren OO OG 117.6 137.8 137.3 216.1 174.8 147.0 
1967. Foie A oes 116.8 135.5 138.2 223.5 183.4 153.3 


1 Includes knitting mills. 


Section 2.—Manufactured Production Variously Classified 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures classified by Industrial Groups 
and Individual Industries 


Manufacturing production in Canada, after a downward adjustment in 1954, began 
to move upward in the summer of 1955 and continued to improve at an accelerated rate 
throughout 1956 and most of 1957, with the result that the selling value of factory ship- 
ments for the latter year was the highest on record at $22,183,594,311, exceeding the 1956 
total by 2.5 p.c. The gain in selling value of shipments, however, was accounted for by 
higher prices and not by increased volume. Actually there was a drop of 1.5 p.c. in the 
volume of production. In employment the record was not as impressive as the increase 
in shipments. Although a record number of persons were employed in 1957, the increase 
over 1953 was only 2.4 p.c. This compares with an increase of 24.7 p.c. in value of ship- 
ments and a 13.1-p.c. increase in volume. Salaries and wages paid in 1957 at $4,819,627,999 
and value added by manufacture at $9,822,084,726 were also the highest on record. 


The decline in the export demand for Canadian manufactured products was an im- 
portant factor adversely affecting manufacturing operations in 1957. As mentioned 
previously, there was a marked decline in the export of planks and boards, shingles, veneer 
and plywood. Wood pulp, newsprint, whisky, wheat flour, aluminum and products, 
copper and products, zinc, automobiles and parts, fertilizers and aircraft were all lower. 
There were, however, increases in exports of farm implements and machinery, nickel, 
artificial crude abrasives, non-farm machinery and synthetic plastics and their manufactures. 


The magnitude of the development that has taken place in Canadian manufacturing 
in the postwar years is strikingly illustrated by the increase of 70.3 p.c. in the physical 
volume of manufactured products between 1946 and 1956, as compared with an increase 
of 31 p.c. in population. In the same comparison the increase in the volume of durable 
goods produced was 91.9 p.c. as against an increase of 53.8 p.c. in non-durables. 
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With only one exception, all groups in both the durable and non-durable goods sectors 
recorded marked advances in volume output in the ten-year period; the exception was 
leather products which showed a decline of 6.8 p.c. Among durable goods, the most 
striking advance was made by the electrical apparatus and supplies group with an increase 
of 182.6 p.c., followed by non-metallic mineral products with 166.0 p.c., transportation 
equipment 95.9 p.c., iron and steel products 79.8 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 62.6 
p.c. and wood products 59.3 p.c. 


Among the non-durables, the greatest advance was achieved by the products of the 
petroleum and coal group with an increase of 190.8 p.c. Chemicals and allied products 
followed with 100.9 p.c., miscellaneous industries 83.3 p.c., printing, publishing and allied 
industries 78.5 p.c., rubber goods 72.1 p.c., paper products 70.1 p.c., beverages 68.4 p.c., 
tobacco 61.0 p.c., textiles 32.2 p.c., foods 27.6 p.c. and clothing 23.4 p.c. 


8.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages and Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments in the Main Industrial Groups, 1957 Compared with 1956 


1957 Compared with 1956 


Industrial Group Number Salaries Selling Value 
fo) and of Factory 
Employees Wages Shipments 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Moodsandsbeversaes oa. 66a... te ne lies, cbse cee as see bas + 5.0 +11.0 + 9.0 
Tobaccorand tobacco products NN. (och. Maire. k dul daseeleel. def eae es's + 3.0 + 9.9 + 4.4 
Bree PrOaucisits. FxC.Ucs.. 1. ih nbd oh bRs. > Gl UI kee as — 4.1 + 1.3 — 8.3 
WORE MGTEDTOCUEUSs scion cnt cis’ oie ko 10, choc sve halal ive TR ose Ene ees — 0.9 + 3.7 + 0.7 
PNOXOM OS ieee mia rattan isos re Go sock Sez Oraro elie o AeIM athe orc rs EM sorties eee hats — 3.3 + 1.1 — 2.5 
Mauthingerligs. kes. sii oes . eh wees okdiisies be Rodda, wap aeead — 1.2 + 1.2 + 4.2 
Glo BATS Re 5 Si ie AM 5 ai 9 a a ce ee fo + 1.5 + 5.2 + 2.2 
Wiodteroducts: #5. 120..852. ..; Geert Foe. ee Se wes od kee TEE. — 6.4 — 2.0 — 7.7 
Rapeniproducts:. Weta Sen sins.. | 222 RG lh. se NA SA Se, a SET REE. + 0.6 + 4.2 — 1.2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............ccceccccccesces + 3.0 + 7.9 + 6.2 
Jronand steel productss, 22d. ..2 Tel) ios... aioe Rada des « dee ee ae + 0.8 + 5.3 + 5.6 
‘Pransportationeqduipment.s..).G04..da!).. Telie.0 ckloucie debs s dehedes fle + 2.4 + 6.8 + 3.5 
Non-ferrous metal products. 22. ..6. i... ce dalele nec cu ces deeweccevecion dive — 2.7 + 3.6 — 9.6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............cccccccccccccccscceces — 2.2 + 3.2 — 1.1 
Non-metallic mineral products..............cceeccecccscccescececes — 0.1 + 5.0 + 5.2 
Products of petroleum and Coal.............ccccccccccccccccccececces + 0.4 + 8.6 + 8.3 
Chemicals and allied products... .............cccecccceccevecvsceecs + 3.6 +10.6 + 8.3 
Miscellaneous indiistries 068. 2.02 80% i058. 0k DA eld a lelels ode db ds othe. + 4.5 + 9.5 + 8.7 

Averages, All GroupS...............0ccccceccceceencees + 0.4 + 5.4 + 2.5 


§.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-57 


Norr.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613: those for 1952 in the 
1955 edition, pp. 645-647; for 1953 in the 1956 edition, pp. 636-638; and for 1954 in the 1957-58 edition, pp. 644-645. 


Estab- Rens Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- i ig 5 and of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | Pioyee Wages Used Manufacture Products! 
Foods and Beverages— No No. $ $ $ $ 

[5 as OSE a en ee Bee 8,872 156,396 224,908,882 | 1,336,820,028 558,247,045 | 1,921,774, 601 
(CC SRO Ss Ee ae Rn TE | 8, 869 167, 865 276,245,015 | 1,656,529,086 695,092,932 | 2,383,975, 675 
NOT ge, SRR Ae, 5 AR oe A 8,558 170, 024 332,536,319 | 2,009,246,062 834,017,547 | 2,882,581, 753 
CLOSE ne! a rs eS eR 8,388 172,493 392,859,435 | 2,419,206,798 985, 240,884 | 3,450,030,515 
LASa oi Oo ee Se oe Se oh tie AE eR ae 8,134 180, 085 498,786,577 | 2,319,782,949 | 1,257,652,677 | 3,614,315, 616 
OSGeo. o.. aibia tolstodcearetc ests. a choles 8,023 183, 008 531,634,259 | 2,474,174,069 | 1,311,492,763 | 3,826, 702,255 
BBDUG RE Aci ck dotatettave cide ois ens 8,536 192,177 590,025,115 | 2,704,377,446 | 1,487,422,949 | 4,171,971,292 

Tobacco and Tobacco 

Products— 
CEE ed Gon er a ee ea 86 12,164 15, 738, 041 79,176,519 42,985,992 122,543, 932 
HON See ee ae ee Ae rs eee 91 10, 880 16, 234, 772 97,121,002 49, 221,094 146, 793,011 
TELS Ce Se iyo ie are a ae are al a 72 10, 686 21, 896,378 113,357, 196 58,529,226 172, 420,213 
Pets Senta cee ateheis cea ote wis o oe ats coho 62 9, 826 24, 438,218 119, 590, 053 59, 033,325 179,177,093 
WESic BAe Ges 5 a eee te ae 56 9,529 29, 446, 891 163, 027, 885 88, 652,932 250, 933, 785 
URE cass tat chsie aid oo ssa vials cece 51 9,613 30, 308, 855 150, 111, 499 88, 298, 796 239, 242, 872 
LI EY hy ne erp that ari 49 9,905 33,322, 821 160, 710, 422 88, 283, 832 249, 734, 356 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 661. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-57—continued 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- 1 ws and of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | Povees Wages Used Manufacture Products! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Rubber Products— 
TOADS 2 crak oideic hte cetae meres 55 23,490 39,111,477 78,500, 892 98, 836, 225 181, 413, 226 
WOA Tele 2E0e os ee et ieee cream mca Ge 60 23,475 46,613, 893 82, 934, 625 110, 673, 007 196,307,734 
GAGS wee eter mrt] o caster Meta ccenstals 62 20, 729 48,172,207 73,895,718 101,705,513 178, 503, 559 
HOSE: cree. SNOT. baldse -ekoeda see 67 23, 054 64,357, 696 146, 951, 650 161, 184, 980 311, 678, 489 
NOBD.. certs acs satateo ted cues sean 82 21,913 73,774, 964 137,074,770 187,029,017 322,412,379 
OR Repel cscraceseaormtan tc, St «cranes 91 23, 136 82,154, 889 160, 686, 586 198, 602,139 355,583,815 
TOT 2h ors aah ce Oe ce aeie = ote 88 22,178 83, 189, 580 144, 246, 768 176, 456, 204 326,091,308 
Leather Products— 
AOA G Hoos ciate oie ey eevee etaeecscersns els 706 34, 123 43, 268, 635 95,006,015 71,297, 713 167, 888, 463 
1047, 8. Ba. cured ace. ite eee dase 792 35, 724 52,628, 612 123, 894, 474 86, 646, 061 212,430,165 
NO4G:, «cs o's Sythe: gd Acicaen> Seexessiekerene 747 34,900 59,699, 886 117, 869, 462 91,157, 684 210, 804, 174 
NOS Leese ie cistae aus eemtarstclons errors nerats 711 31,578 59, 668, 764 135,114,110 84, 885,048 221, 882, 794 
OE eer ar teconencreeotteroretoneserorone 646 30,575 68,970, 276 108,961,619 107, 215,340 218, 043,090 
ODGe. aches abeters duscussonsuuete ware 646 31,384 74,970, 034 123,790, 832 112,857,380 237,031,985 
15 eek ee eae IPSs e a Ae 624 31,099 77,768, 483 122,529, 541 116, 139,080 238,789,101 
Textiles— 
(Ys pape: Geet Senay Gina Sar 664 66, 011 88,372,939 217,289,281 165, 689, 522 391, 182,025 
OY Ppeeee SMSO acy are TAT 73,979 116, 228,736 289 , 986, 732 215,170, 493 514, 844, 838 
QAO: ood. etc tistes Se easier eee erate 847 HS 156, 166, 554 339, 644, 950 285, 641,367 636, 824, 130 
ODT ree ieee Ga iaete stale creastonetaregh ote oe 892 81,710 185, 030, 489 495,304, 102 337, 936, 447 846, 477, 303 
LO RG Meri crc Re ane eee els, s Batre: 977 69,144 187,805, 044 408, 890,576 314, 533, 385 734,515,445 
OSG Me sete ded ot ata eho ew ew te wher 965 70,873 199, 327,510 430, 420, 090 323, 820, 707 766,977,127 
LOB rics cho cst teenie siebererpelarer 929 68,512 201,578, 812 412, 433,901 330, 984, 539 747, 666, 541 
Clothing— 
1OGG MMe cos doc cette eines ss gene 2,676 99,959 131,478, 496 251, 899, 847 222,307,384 476,754,319 
SREY: yh ig ea ae Dh: I i ire cards rare Bin WAL 110, 329 166,951, 727 311,018, 817 300, 527, 093 614, 594, 703 
UO ero: iter uch em KC IER OE A 3,058 117,752 206, 512, 782 371, 128, 833 352,741, 236 727,498, 836 
NIC Oe renee Sod ba ioc SO Omir Ear 3, 083 115,733 222,364, 947 405,347,118 370,672,177 780,012,025 
yO ae, ee REFS. Pes aeons 2,944 111,344 243, 644, 687 435, 588, 452 401,110, 652 839, 548, 665 
VODG Meters oh ccde cco ttedtts oft eons wie ew aie 2,811 111,712 257, 854, 168 483,175, 047 418, 424, 063 898,919,689 
LOST RRR. Sct Ae BG itie cleo -ccreletetarsl 2,860 112,775 269,175, 810 487,188, 490 436,761,970 921,790, 234 
Wood Products— 
{G45 A eo de ne Metlccle one tees 7,656 93, 209 119, 833, 932 240, 482,275 208,979, 657 454,447,165 
VQ A er accel atratts cities tise. 9,744 120, 434 186, 467, 946 398, 854, 196 365, 050, 223 771, 403, 332 
[QAO Me oS. ice os Mra aeles co miso 11,191 121,632 224, 902,644 436,637,453 393, 928, 758 840,355, 634 
LOD Tae reteset roti ereletvaia ier erates 11,975 1305278 283 , 062, 074 610, 807,577 529,300,377 | 1,153,376, 772 
Doe mc aieenes RCO Ca UIST 11, 804 133, 673 354, 439, 897 723,815, 493 631, 857,981 | 1,375,343, 554 
1 OSGi Sete axs.c Ral ne ute cet s 7s 11,1038 135, 583 376, 349, 267 788, 465,324 646, 223,303 | 1,446,612, 560 
TOR Cer ee te ane erie eters 10,796 126, 839 368, 660, 168 730,076, 145 585,783,470 | 1,335,170, 860 
Paper Products— 
NOS Ge MA Nore os Sean hore uebeheter es 475 60,819 109, 627,174 255, 265, 326 241,121,150 536, 859, 861 
1 By em Ra Pe, So tee cusucreretetereret 502 73,445 168, 632, 394 410, 456, 570 443,374, 435 911, 238,813 
TQ4Q eR i REA, htt yee ete © arene sre ehens ar 524 76,471 208,348, 621 494, 300, 501 532,288,636 | 1,093, 060,326 
OSTA aiertee comin eens neem 547 82, 889 276,521,006 683, 488, 653 827,924,962 | 1,589,842, 162 
LOS Breet Whe: 0s eae tele teen 580 89,750 349,777,049 793,008, 069 867,261,587 | 1,754,098, 505 
VO5G re aries ote cide ese ae See 568 93,705 386, 886, 416 885,056, 261 908,726,918 | 1,887,611,000 
AO ee rede ete cae tas creas oes 582 94,283 403, 286,291 883, 394,993 877,985,557 | 1,865,719, 185 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
LOA NOON LVRS, Soy nttoitie) > aoeents 2 312 43,565 74,257,775 52,655, 848 132,385, 988 186, 945, 134 
WOT Re Se |. trary teatate.crthele a. as terete 2,458 52,096 101,611, 652 82,585, 466 178, 667, 051 263, 632, 152 
1940 A ee ea eis) oreo 3, 866 61, 834 141, 489, 984 124, 684, 351 250, 162, 704 377,908, 182 
OSU PR BS. SS... FES cieke gah 4,019 64, 694 170, 828, 730 152,753,412 295, 642, 569 452,142,515 
HODGE citrate «|. eke anes beloshe ts eee 4,494 69, 602 234,579, 858 199, 161, 743 415, 668, 242 619, 828, 786 
AO5GS. AR eT. 0. Se tere 4,585 72,361 254,372,125 225,201,594 459 , 224,177 688, 434, 263 
LOST ATER oe Dae eee etek yes 4,584 74, 559 274, 454, 964 245, 024, 240 481,737,438 731,199,828 
Iron and Steel Products— 
QA Dates Sys peusncecp teeccnea he Bitrate season 1,903 169,278 313, 966, 173 395, 624,098 527,473, 688 952, 482,150 
VO iresccicn ee cb acice “Yale tae o eens 2,200 162,399 334, 044, 246 451, 289,335 580,342,444 | 1,064, 654, 410 
TO4G ie cheers cereus see sie eas 2,347 163, 622 413),227,, 000 619, 499, 256 760,934,249 | 1,419,145, 725 
NOC sk sve sss, OR cece aeedene, cave. > sEaieeees 2,435 183, 323 547,314,615 860,565,510 991,334,800 | 1,904,650, 130 
OBE cterencs ove chose seas Seater 2,895 181,700 667,657,079 | 1,005,246,993 1,199,245,953 2, 242,717,918 
AGB GR. * pecec: sth ote aeanones ements. och eka 2,963 196,918 766,376,087 | 1,315,813,753 1,429,985,145 2,756, 769,477 
OE Teste treat Sue. <teteettie aeadere thane 3.3 ao eo 3,073 198,555 807,092,900 ' 1,386,920,624 1,476,346,128 2,912,148, 078 


1In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 661. 


2 Includes knitting mills. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-57—concluded 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


| | | | | | 


Estab- 

Industrial Group and Year lish- 

ments 
No. 
Transportation Equipment— 

AS etessesniac waght... 22. suiaste. 504 
Me 7 Oe ee ee ae ae 562 
TQS Rey tee lees tae Cees See 596 
105 leteetod ers: Audet Pech aed eG 599 
TODO MRE Moise cin. c 0's siegce ce sa 8 avr 594 
LOGGR ois cette clo ee ae ea teen 591 
LDS te kier ces Sate, BI UER. ORL 623 

Non-ferrous Metal Products— 

Aste iter Stee It ww oe «ag Ishs 436 
NOSGS Werpeate ents ee ce ete 503 
LOAD ee iclss Ad cuca cba as 0 FE 532 
Tae a ae eee 536 

581 

581 

LOST Re emitae sats ee eee ad teiew 592 
Electrical Apparatus and 

Supplies— 

A VRS diicis (oi AES cies id AEB 247 
AOA Tecate, Midhehaet es 5:60 ei 296 
DOAQERE Ais <n o a ab ia cs .4 365 
DS hee csticieioe GITu CORE SDE IS ORI 373 
TODD Re cet eet. HAR oss ecoid ojo cic 468 
LOSS Mee cd aac olceE tidedag 473 
DUO t sero blae tcidscicits oss icidive.e.,0 486 

Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
OA Dies stierctste arteries ciciers 6 Ae ame 700 
OS pM cE wts.0 ck Dente Giles vais ode Rae - 863 
MOTO eG silat. sais dives, ode Aa « 1,020 
LOGI eee br. . ch acces oe. ce i dba: 1,042 
LODO cere Eats occ sce clodaeaes 1,171 
LOSE Ar Ret ae seen aeration. «<4 scan. 1,183 
‘DE Vine Sete & los a ae SN 1,231 
80 
80 
77 
82 
106 
107 
106 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
DOS Bane Gl earahe Soper careers « axe, 986 
Aaa omar der, Tonenatictotss srt’ » ce specie 1,046 
DEQ Seren oak rays cia tetarsiurots arose 1,037 
POD Reeth oh tap scarce fate <4, sh< Gore 1,037 
TES eee PRT e Re ele a AN 1,126 
DOG se casters Veo th.cavahied af Pocarnt shavereiete'«, diss 1,131 
ROD verene scab asian: sts wre tort teis Sierepapate 1,137 
Miscellaneous Industries— 

eT Sle. Dein Oe Aa el Ae See as Ce 692 
987 Bikes lecere is stb Geetots <cieteke amitetei« oko alahar= 800 
BA ea eters tte tise", soracsnd bie si «ale « 6.40 893 
OD bee erie Re toretoace. ssatiis, « oto. Geyer 1,173 
NOOO eter tee Abs aiarstcw c+ «e.ele oiche « $0-s 1,524 
BODO tet is tee ccheeek wale dae 1,556 
MOD Te Rei aeck Aas ves ssh a sole dau 1,579 


154, 844 
104,348 
104,750 
122,517 
131,789 


. 141,257 


144, 639 


44,221 
43,344 
44,698 
50,114 
53,311 
56,071 
54,581 


44,129 
52,736 
55,916 
67, 626 
76, 244 
83, 296 
81, 432 


20,269 
26, 443 
28,139 
31,522 
38,949 
40,165 
40,120 


11,532 
12,769 
14, 552 
15,598 
17, 486 
17,685 
17,757 


61,339 
39, 237 
41,328 
45, 664 
51,856 
52,821 
54, 708 


24,024 
22,247 
26,401 
28,756 
31,511 
33, 432 
34, 942 


326,748, 794 
230, 898, 680 
270, 852, 111 
368, 106, 433 
490, 434, 996 
553, 571, 826 
591,461,381 


81,889,942 
91,046, 568 
114,591, 106 
150,733,704 
201, 109,879 
220,369, 740 
228, 268, 388 


76, 468, 795 
103, 891, 016 
137, 278,521 
194, 749, 038 
264,031,474 
310,522,800 
320, 416, 647 


32,959, 877 
50, 456, 143 
64,594,354 
86,078,972 
131,006,731 
143, 223, 163 
150,313, 185 


22,904, 418 
28, 689, 932 
39,783,500 
51, 947,890 
72,436,559 
81,679,924 
88, 687,774 


107, 050, 824 

78,993,517 
100, 690, 662 
131,310,151 
185, 267,943 
200, 742,647 
222,044, 489 


37, 187,275 
36,291,117 
51, 147, 475 
66, 908, 755 
89, 239, 630 
100, 348, 480 
109, 881, 191 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials | Added by 
Used Manufacture 
$ $ 

498, 241, 686 523,910,119 
426,573,091 366, 151, 761 
584, 064, 330 466, 529, 164 
870,178,794 657, 424, 400 
1,117,768,836 809, 748, 007 
1,286,297,404 906, 154, 667 
1,288,242,648 956,075, 551 
337, 872,041 180, 653,076 
434,517,197 201, 162, 856 
537,218,214 289,125,045 
797, 412, 763 406, 616, 836 
974, 792, 188 590, 744, 048 
1,128,961,556 667, 853, 158 
1,014,145,515 603,099, 206 
92,041,030 135,919, 899 
162,131, 266 200, 859, 040 
212, 460, 413 269, 341, 983 
316,561, 307 353, 602, 872 
477,655, 753 469,918,651 
558, 249, 520 577, 411,595 
498, 242, 643 568, 587, 265 
41,488,955 76,318, 456 
66, 266, 546 115,277,990 
78,401, 065 143, 872,615 
109,011,701 195,348, 829 
174, 489,301 301, 656, 877 
206, 872, 491 322, 821,042 
209, 981,914 340, 621, 267 
188,899,911 65, 637, 131 
257, 420, 851 84,073,746 
391,036, 128 117,819,090 
497 , 982,695 179, 872,590 
704,384, 995 417,349, 989 
837, 826,914 489, 299, 180 
898, 830, 429 534, 093, 249 
228, 855, 956 252,944, 165 
238,310, 157 234, 056,973 
280,008, 945 288,171,551 
366, 957, 695 384, 026, 141 
480,104, 190 528, 928, 509 
527,564, 227 556, 240, 754 
565, 746, 391 605, 273, 621 
83,549, 139 59, 608, 689 
44,390, 608 65, 708, 603 
59,778, 187 94, 600, 066 
87, 292,415 120, 899, 546 
114, 448, 353 164, 876, 649 
138, 869, 722 187,988, 792 
148, 659, 593 206, 433, 400 


1,034, 666,913 


803,611,372 


1,063, 211,331 
1,541,589, 828 
1,950, 410, 035 
2,192,934, 975 
2,269, 202, 982 


548, 853, 026 
668,074,514 
867, 043, 028 


1,253, 599, 168 
1,626, 980, 855 
1,862, 156, 162 
1, 683, 382, 440 


230,531, 874 
366, 506, 203 
486, 286, 355 
676, 008, 959 
962,615,012 


1,090, 194, 175 
1,078, 212,912 


130, 704, 796 
201,786,910 
246, 457,799 
334, 875,398 
514, 118, 801 
572, 539, 111 
602, 164, 737 


270, 166, 984 
361, 333, 008 
533,730,719 
709, 550, 035 


1,160,824, 499 
1,377, 226, 103 
1,491,925, 837 


498, 630,798 
488 , 307, 293 
587,398,215 
776, 489,391 


1,044,079, 000 
1,111,233, 404 
1,203, 411, 197 


144,523,599 
111,532, 447 
156, 363,321 
210, 804, 555 
283, 147, 866 
326, 580,013 
355, 013, 423 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 661. 
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Detailed Statistics by Group and Individual Industries.—Table 10 presents 
detailed statistics for 1957 regarding the individual industries under which all industrial 
plants in Canada are classified. The industries are assembled under seventeen main 
groups according to the Standard Industrial Classification. zw 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be noted that the figures 
on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual products but to all the products 
produced by an industry. For example, the value of production of the confectionery 
industry amounting to $133,719,169 in 1957 does not imply that this was the value of 
confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose principal product was 
confectionery had a value of production of $133,719,169. This figure, in addition to 
confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as chewing 
gum valued at $11,457,836, ice cream which was valued at $3,688,629, and bread and 
other bakery products valued at $886,870. Confectionery is also produced as a subsidiary 
product by firms credited to other industrial classifications. The quantities and values 
of the principal individual commodities produced are given in Table 11. Commodities 
produced in small quantities are not included, but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. 
of total production. 


10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1957 


Estab- Pig Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- lavess and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | P-°Y Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages............- 8,536 | 192,177 | 590,025,115 2,704,377,446 | 1,437,422,949 4,171,971,292 
Bakery Products— 
ISCAS Setote Soabene code 44 6, 245 15,753, 469 38, 804, 082 38, 152, 436 78, 202,784 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
NCES: cP crenste = seats 2,635 35, 443 99,777,843 | 155,755,549 | 163,882, 067 331, 131,927 
Beverages— 
Breweries......-. hee EE Bomont 57 8,413 87,003, 146 59,229,700 | 169,990,773 | 231,116,361 
Carbonated beverages.......- 536 7,730 24,381,659 45,382,195 90,499,808 | 189,504,272 
Distilled liquors.............. 21 5,250 19,974, 662 52,087,555 98, 835,527 148, 434, 888 
Wills. << ore cma Touches ts fears 19 518 2,161,199 5, 881, 238 9,603,191 15,190, 809 
Canning and Processing— 
Fish processing......-.-+++++. 426 13, 285 27,616,900 97,969,300 51,207,403 | 150,708,000 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
IOUS cis Po cone Oe i snmetalcie ws 430 17,742 43,711,739 | 178,507,528 | 105,081,914 265, 469, 913 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese...........- 1,322 20,384 64,080,979 | 352,690,914 | 112,488,561 469, 851,749 
Cheese, ProcCess....s.02s++s+0- 13 1,,103 3,966, 035 23,876,372 5, 382, 483 29,512,315 
Concentrated milk products... 29 1,583 5, 282,649 70,660, 108 19,021,624 89, 435, 958 
Dairy products, other......... 39 766 2,553,225 7,055, 932 5,540, 248 12,944, 902 
Milk pasteurizing plants....... 646 8,504 28,791,674 87,940, 469 47,389,578 | 139,229,130 
Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 

DAT OL «i's | celts caer sate > Ae On 855 6,513 18,197,946 | 167,659,149 47,545,619 | 219,238,671 
Heed Miillsss cscs oeise oberon 545 1,539 3,231,929 22,592,273 6,377, 286 29,795,069 
POUL Mills. «sere staccarbe see 73 4,417 15,214,225 | 168,634,527 34,189,050 | 204,376,285 
Foods, breakfast.........-.-- 17 1,402 4,984, 569 13, 352, 637 18,622,667 32,527,185 

Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats.......... 17 347 1,272,209 2,792,703 2,813, 567 5, 933,578 
Sausage and sausage casings... 102 1,881 5,949,356 21,852, 464 11,738,909 33,951, 627 
Slaughtering and meat packing 160 25,091 94,430,835 | 720,777,919 181,608, 709 907, 088, 241 
Other Food Industries— 
ConlectiOneryis «mrs eros « “fo asia 213 10,020 25,169, 106 68, 862,131 63,879,118 | 133,719, 169 
Macaroni and kindred products 18 692 1, 824, 635 6,995, 205 6,038, 101 13, 293, 796 
Sugar refining........ SER Pa 11 3,306 12,133,505 112,378,384 40, 923,833 155,022,877 
Miscellaneous food preparations 308 10,003 32,561,621 | 227,639,112 106,615,482 | 336,291,786 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. . 49 9,905 33,322,821 | 160,710, 422 88,283,832 | 249,734,356 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 33 8,372 29,349,732 | 100,293,925 82,037,358 | 182,794,564 
Tobacco processing and packing. 16 1,533 3,973, 089 60, 416, 497 6, 246, 474 66,939, 7921 
Rubber Products............... 88 22,178 83,189,580 | 144,246,768 | 176,456,204 326, 091,308 
Rubber goods (including foot- 
WONT Lae-< ack arsioke ctele chaten « ole aanals 88 22,178 83,189,580 | 144,246,768 | 176,456,204 326,091,308 
Leather Products................ 624 31,099 77,768,483 | 122,529,541 | 116,139,080 238, 789,101 
Footwear, leather.............+- 253 20, 246 49,139,983 69,906, 951 73,039,505 | 142,163,496 
Gloves and mittens, leather..... 67 1,813 3,755, 835 5,712, 955 5,624, 389 11,115, 134 


1 Reported on a production basis. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1957—continued 


Estab- En. Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- ee and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Leather Products—concluded 
Leather tanning................ 51 3,874 12,436, 595 29,656, 588 18,563,042 49,132,923 
Belting, leather................. 11 148 479,934 533, 764 6,525 1,166, 288 
Boot and shoe findings, leather. . 30 737 1,875,166 3,912,962 2,851,855 6, 800, 408 
Miscellaneous leather goods, 7.e.s. 212 4,281 | 10,080,970 12,806,321 15, 483, 764 28, 410, 852 
ERIC eee aE cesta siae Ss De wc ane 929 68,512 | 201,578,812 | 412,433,901 | 330,984,539 | 747,666,541 
Cotton Goods— 
(COLSON cb tGAd sco. cic. s choses 12 896 2,370,642 5,691,064 4,543, 661 10, 729, 590 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 51 21,131 57,252,095 129, 868, 827 86, 853, 081 218, 903, 437 
Miscellaneous cotton goods.. 14 630 2,087,865 5,724, 259 3, 405, 085 9,346, 805 
Woollen Goods— 
Woollen: Cloth. cvs Gewe cleat es 63 6,059 16,050, 492 29,000, 259 21,361, 488 53,131,242 
Woollen: Warn si peeccsoais ditmc aie 39 3,091 7,822,550 23,548, 281 12,701, 563 35, 936, 789 
Miscellaneous woollen goods... 33 2,080 6,949, 150 15,418, 457 14,879,291 29,916, 150 
Synthetic textiles and silk...... 44 15,251 51,033,746 79,135, 506 85,273,644 | 163,809,960 
Other Primary Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles 56 2,027 6,393, 066 4,282,128 10,394, 347 15, 153,396 
Narrow faprics 60s). oo. 49 aed 6,010, 337 9,498,017 9,967,917 19, 500, 458 
Other Textile Industries— me: 
Automobile accessories, fabric. 20 912 3,003,076 7,084, 909 4, 858, 187 11,990, 137 
~ Awnings, tents and sails she ete 135 1,728 4,136, 462 9,098, 407 6,750,421 15, 689, 203 
Bags, cotton and jute......... 34 1,104 3,009, 234 21,416, 328 5,398, 881 26, 839, 960 
Carpets, mats and TUBS. ... 52. 16 1,798 5,369,911 12,293,107 9,352, 488 20,978,722 
Cordage, rope and twine...... 16 1,181 4,009, 122 9,388,918 7, 754, 766 16, 837,764 
Embroidery, pleating, hem- 
stitching, etc..........0...0% 150 1,584 3, 814,363 2,832,196 6,011,108 8,944,746 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
coated fabrics.............. 17 2,836 11,512,954 20, 694, 653 17, 862, 084 38, 903, 557 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s... 180 3,977 10, 753, 747 27, 458, 585 23,616,527 51,054, 625 
Knitting Mills................... 310 21,661 50,216, 758 88, 782,158 84,147,853 | 172,161,757 
IMosiceryrs. 24208 227A Bek ook yao ; 137 8,733 21,691,543 26, 861,469 34, 488,915 62,056, 876 
Knitted goods... 00. 0) .... 600. 173 12,928 28, 525, 215 61,920, 689 49,658,938 | 110,104,881 
Clothing :s} >.) 868 -264..22. 205 JES 2,500 91,114 | 218,959,052 | 398,406,332 | 352,614,117 | 749,628,477 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Clothing— 
Children’s factory............ 188 7,610 16,284, 431 35, 109, 992 26,015, 669 61,139, 624 
Wen W{AClOLY.. os ve.ec,csb oes 559 32,024 77,124, 466 152, 560, 645 121,064, 345 272,425,612 
Women’s factory...........ee 670 26,192 66, 393, 053 132, 232, 239 113, 136, 082 245, 394, 628 
Contractors, men’s........... 153 5,141 9,751,211 1,383, 156 11,679, 284 13, 244, 032 
f Contractors, women’s......... 148 3,446 5, 765, 148 643, 902 7,663,655 8, 416, 634 
Miscellaneous Clothing— 
MCOESOUS: ca tcoe te ee eh eo en 42 4,041 8,719,042 11,874, 240 17,961,950 29,375, 873 
Fur dressing and dyeing...... 16 1,059 3,385, 428 1,248, 961 4,909, 983 6, 299, 336 
i by Tuind "oY 378 (EM Dienig Se Alege RTD Soe ae 540 4,736 15, 034, 446 38, 988, 557 23, 503, 600 62, 187,649 
Gloves and mittens, fabric.. 11 693 1/153, 1co 2,130, 137 2,205, 202 4,291,453 
Hats and caps...3.,........05 146 4,309 10, 898, 610 13,909, 642 16, 798, 198 30, 862, 665 
bee and waterproofed cloth- 
A. A EEOS Oe bk.o ck dee 9 369 955, 238 1,963, 282 1,873, 635 3, 824,273 
Clothing, (CREE SE SPIED 73 1,494 3,499,211 6,361,579 5, 802,514 12, 166, 698 
Wood Products.................. 10,796 | 126,839 | 368,660,168 | 730,076,145 | 585,783,470 | 1,335,170,860 
PERIRILNTO. Sous se wes bee ccleh once 1,962 32,681 97,887,349 | 151,310,343 | 152,955,681 | 307,340,601 
Saw and Planing Mills— 
Flooring, hardwood........... 27 1,454 4,062,141 9,714, 724 5,716, 955 15, 509, 287 
Sash, door and planing mills. .} 1,781 18, 869 3,200,649 |) doc, 702,419 82,654,934 | 224,579,465 
Sawmills..........-.:eees0., 6,276 50,664 | 143,166,269 | 309,580,668 | 237,700,416 | 555,688,3851 
Veneer and plywood.......... 77 10,912 36,101,070 66,161,177 53, 565, 193 121, 159, 762 
Other Wood Industries— 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
Sihva) aE SS Btetipn om perma ipie eb ds + Balog 58 109, 380 214,997 167, 767 386, 163 
Boxes and baskets, wood...... 177 3,513 8,729, 364 12,772,449 13, 686, 090 26, 850, 510 
RORDOLALG Iocan. . cm chine 44 sie 59 580 1,730,504 4, 280, 724 2,293, 820 6,730, 691 
REMENOEAr  ecs o tr cce tae: 11 113 234, 445 265, 237 313, 691 625, 939 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings. . 15 608 1,567, 234 1,601,138 2,631,672 4,288,129 
Morticians’ goodsys.ts. . OR 59 1,337 3, 626, 167 4, 644, 826 5, 428,518 10, 242,159 
Woodenware..............000- 29 674 1,411, 448 1, 833, 254 2,026,418 3,869,909 
Wood stuiningrs. vo). 58.8 Lhe 64 1,353 3,515, 737 4,558, 169 4,967,611 9,789,961 
Miscellaneous wood products, 
“RRO Sip des ae a ea 251 4,023 13, 283,341 25,346,020 21,674,704 48,109,899 


4 Reported on a production basis. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1957—continued 


Group and Ind “ih. | Em 
roup and Industry Seuwe ployees 

No. No. 
Paper Products... ....02......25. 582 94,283 
Boxes and bags, paper.........-- 220 15,941 
Pulp and paper.....0.....0c0tees 128 65, 940 
Roofing papers. <cshice s+. cece 25 2,491 
Miscellaneous paper goods....... 209 9,911 


Printing, Publishing and Allied 
WNGUSCPIES <<. ys: cisiae deneet 
Commercial Printing— 


Printing and bookbinding..... 1,892 26, 952 
Trade composition.........++. 1 Lt? 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Al- 
lied Industries—- 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping. om. 4. ++ <1 see 154 4,618 
Lithographing. ion, 3... oe sins 91 4,636 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing....... 773 30, 930 
Publishing (only) of periodicals} 1,623 6,311 
Iron and Steel Products......... 3,073 | 198,555 
Agricultural implements........ 70 10,271 
Boilers, tanks and platework.... 102 9, 226 
Bridge and structural steel work. 58 15,974 
Castings) iron 82%.2he ise FSU 201 16,777 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 419 18, 852 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . 118 8,879 
Machinery, household, office and 
SLOLE..., ie phceesssaisiens s.5.6 ooforecerels 70 9,665 
Machinery, industrial........... 360 27,691 
Machine shops..........--s eee: 656 7,651 
Machine toolst.asccc sm celeianses 12 1,559 
Primary iron and steel.......... ol 35, 944 
Sheet metal products........... 432 19,733 
Wire and wire goods............ 141 9, 832 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
WUCESEE «0.2 beh eb miietete «sb stots 383 11,501 
Transportation Equipment..... 623 | 144,639 
Aircraft and parts............e6- 70 41,616 
Bicycles and parts...........--- 5 659 
Boat building... -ser.cs ©. os cette 206 1,757 
Motor vehicles............-+0s- 16 33, 193 
Motor vehicle parts...........-- 205 20, 426 
Railway rolling-stock........... 30 27,909 
Shipbatldingiceeesmus ew =<. 0 arene 68 18,417 
Miscellaneous transportation 
Equipment! <c. 4 snes. sso «nm Sarat 23 662 
Non-ferrous Metal Products.... 592 54,581 
Aluminum products...........-- 94 6,917 
Brass and copper products....... 160 8,825 
Jewellery and silverware........ 220 4,731 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
relinine. ce ccs ae eee 23 29,613 
White metal alloys............- 61 3, 154 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
PLOGUCUS fee cee cise Sule eran 34 1,341 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Suppllesid. 6s lasjee ce sic = 5 ere 486 81, 432 
Batteriesen ie aydcases sac 3 tie 34 2,296 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
andnappliancess< .c.6%. assests 75 8,789 
Machinery, heavy electrical .... 78 24, 234 
Telecommunication equipment. . 127 18, 503 
Miscellaneous electrical appar- 
atus and supplies.............. 172 27,610 
Non-metallic Mineral Products.| 1,231 40,120 
Abrasives, artificial............. 17 2,851 
Asbestos products...........5.- 17 2,222 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 17 3,516 
Clay products from domestic 
CLAY Fees f eel B cs 3 GN 111 4,239 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


403, 286, 291 
52,625, 854 
307 , 627, 849 
9,662,950 
33, 369, 638 


274, 454, 964 


92,439, 189 
4,470,010 


21,314,961 
18,301, 538 


122, 602, 862 
15,326, 404 


807,092, 900 
39,278, 116 
38, 247, 873 
70, 956, 268 
67, 255, 724 
52,414, 842 
32, 162, 461 


35, 884, 788 
109, 192,218 
26,552,740 

6, 285, 526 
170,779, 346 
77,109,470 
39,359, 509 


41,614, 019 


591, 461,381 
179,699,179 

2,347,661 

5,343, 600 
143, 629, 874 
82,943, 875 
104, 168, 142 
71, 166,172 


2,162,878 


228, 268,388 
27,475,361 
34, 803, 463 
14,572,549 


134, 775, 206 
11,258, 160 


5,383, 649 


320, 416, 647 
8,948, 462 


33,373, 881 
103,078, 674 
68, 088, 842 


106, 926, 788 


150,313,185 
12,668,517 
8,311,653 
15, 669, 235 


14,745, 105 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials | Added by 
Used Manufacture 

g $ 

883,394,993 | 877,985,557 
154, 308, 367 97,119,253 
617,175,797 693, 475, 562 
21,303,790 19, 148, 427 
90,607,039 68, 242,315 
245,024,240 | 481,737,438 
91,880,379 | 151,527,441 
525, 833 6, 550, 224 
7,739, 341 32,270,649 
23,968,971 30,108, 545 
88, 247, 543 223, 553,273 
32,662,173 37,727, 306 
1,386,920,624 | 1,476,346,128 
59,855,771 58, 174, 333 
62,647,293 57,326, 097 
117,061, 824 112,319,961 
142, 250,365 133, 477, 902 
59, 818, 358 98, 811, 701 
59, 962, 597 57,562, 502 
68, 636, 393 75,277,132 
153, 043, 170 210,725,054 
22,685, 290 39,117, 634 
6,000, 246 8,616, 552 
329, 582,384 344, 565, 954 
167, 831, 957 136, 675, 531 
81,652, 795 68, 653, 446 
55, 892, 181 75,042,329 
1,288,242,648 956,075,551 
148,546,515 271,064, 498 
2,162,497 4,633,585 
5, 555, 869 7,588, 823 
658, 913, 303 282,786, 302 
164,311,970 144, 243, 266 
241, 830, 731 140, 475, 504 
63,941,511 101, 093, 592 
2,980, 252 4,189,981 
1,014,145,515 603, 099, 206 
56, 190, 667 33,953,111 
111,347,089 67, 852,993 
28, 885, 750 23, 502, 638 
770, 004, 696 450, 666, 165 
37,734, 175 17, 856, 056 
9,983, 138 9, 268, 243 
498, 242,643 | 568,587,265 
24,573,500 18,030, 192 
69, 421,712 66, 172, 088 
114, 474, 507 182, 442, 834 
105, 999, 742 111,127,430 
183,773, 182 190, 814, 721 
209,981,914 340, 621, 267 
20,333 , 646 24,902,569 
13, 693, 806 15, 275, 224 
16,193,942 61,192,441 
958, 936 28, 942,251 


Selling Value 


of Factory 


Shipments 


1,865,719,185 
253,497, 145 
1,411,934,462 
40,935, 412 
159, 352, 166 


731,199, 828 


244,690,618 
7,135,954 


40,504, 237 
54, 135, 396 


314,344, 145 
70,389, 478! 


25912,148,078 
122, 528,538 
121,959, 107 
231, 450, 4992 
276, 048,007 
159, 653, 914 
119,382, 421 


142,743,904 
363, 000, 234 
62,690,917 

14,989, 027 
704,565,791 
309, 498, 908 
151, 238,354 


132, 448, 457 


25269,202,982 
424,442,713! 
6,635,621 
12, 885,931 
948, 596, 660 
315,395,590 
386, 722,053! 
167, 158,789 


7,365, 625 


1,683,382,440 
91,818,989 
182,396,315 
52,789, 040 


1,280,145,6521 
56, 969, 191 


19, 263, 253 


1,078,212,912 
41,678, 716 


136, 487, 474 
301, 241,082 
217,726,717 


381,078, 923 


602,164,737 
51,049,441 
29, 988, 123 
97,079,041 


35,922,158 


eet 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1957—concluded 


Estab- at Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- Lecued and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | P/OY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 

—concluded 
Clay products from imported 

ChE Wort Sree Siare theca ects este ws Shee ek 34 2,011 7,467,873 6, 458, 465 13,055,535 19, 932, 788 
Concrete products............... 649 10,369 36, 925, 763 79,467,786 77,917,728 | 162,897,684 
Glass and glass products........ 115 7,946 28,317, 234 34, 881, 568 51,191, 256 90, 823, 646 
Gypsum products............... 12 1,528 5,933, 594 12,495, 092 15, 702, 360 29,627,225 
leben taht RSS Beane) poten | 39 1,155 3,995, 758 Wana ly! 12,096, 699 17,528, 7821 
Sin tne ets emai Fae oe eommnane | 12 875 3,495, 303 2,501,549 12,198, 835 15, 842,049 
Danae DICK aan ess cece es ot 102 384, 224 237, 864 558,177 868, 897 
SLONO;PEOGUCES, wien caver cases cscs 152 2,175 8,088, 141 10, 240, 047 15, 715, 533 26, 809, 997 
Miscellaneous non-metallic min- 

GLANDIOGUCES. occ ceacccc ccs sch 52 1,131 4,310,785 11, 241, 896 11, 872, 659 28,794, 906 

Products of Petroleum and Coal. 106 17,757 88,687,774 | 898,830,429 | 534,093,249 | 1,491,925,837 
Coke and gas products.......... 22 3,043 13,178,728 66, 119, 868 32,176,186 104, 748, 6571 
Petroleum products............. 64 14, 308 73, 887,074 827,470, 815 496,689,523 | 1,376,558,7621 
Miscellaneous products of petrol- 

eum and coali... icc. eee 20 406 1,621,972 5, 239, 746 5, 227,540 10, 618,418 

Chemicals and Allied Products.| 1,137 54,708 | 222,044,489 | 565,746,391 | 605,273,621 | 1,203,411,197 
Acids, alkalies and salts........ 54 9,981 46, 965, 641 95, 237, 538 104, 278, 255 215, 834, 187 
PPTUZOTS ic. has one es kes ck 44 3,011 12, 899, 267 47,134, 450 35, 459, 400 83, 807, 556 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

DECDALA GIONS £ 0h 101 ossyare'e iw os Siate 207 8,146 28,656, 116 42,336, 512 97,276, 687 140,092,919 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers. . 129 6,316 24, 288, 330 65, 590, 927 64,528,051 131, 132,991 
Primary plastics................ 29 3, 443 15, 709, 733 48,088, 585 42,457,576 91, 836, 820 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations & wutkcy. 2% 139 3, 680 15,411, 154 49, 530, 366 69,747,619 118, 872, 856 
Toilet preparations............. 86 2,429 7,230, 451 18,532,081 31,173,115 49, 838, 084 
Vegetable oils.................. 11 656 2,663, 046 50, 899, 324 8,924,511 60,951, 564 
Other Chemical Industries— 

FAGRESEV.CS is theres aciegG ys «sab 29 627 2,321,588 6,475,344 6,720,361 13, 707, 648 

Coal tar distillation........... 11 530 2,600,013 8,200, 347 4,809,942 13, 663, 996 

woe compressed............ 55 1,624 5,976, 046 4,124, 884 19,619, 406 24, 280,515 

Pie SEBS E II aE HERD ete ae § 32 977 4,015, 365 6,935, 556 9,972,013 16,912,330 
Polistes and dressings........ 44 842 3,074,914 10,027,310 12,084,077 22,324,359 
Misc. chemical products. ..... 267 12,446 50,232,825 | 112,633,167 98,222,608 | 220,155,372 

Miscellaneous Industries........ 1,579 34,942 | 109,881,191 | 148,659,593 | 206,433,400 | 355,013,423 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 100 2,100 5, 562, 393 9, 028, 238 9,941,527 19,159, 950 
Clocks, watches and watch cases 35 1,073 3,743, 577 8,813,098 8,588, 285 17,086, 790 
Fountain pens and pencils....... 18 1,145 3, 410, 853 5,651, 632 7, 838, 336 13,218,019 
Instruments and related products 78 6,301 25,507,969 28, 685, 763 51,366, 881 79,076,692 
Musical instruments............ 25 1, 466 4,621,398 4,771, 187 10,025,025 14, 763, 607 
Ophthalmic goods.............. 37 1,048 3, 030, 989 2,695, 569 3,483, 058 6,383, 521 
Orthopaedic and surgical appli- 

MHCOS eee ca Ch 37 378 1,005, 924 1,213, 467 1, 606, 449 2,843, 369 
Plastics products............... 195 4,728 13, 896, 292 30,597,158 29, 134, 357 59, 840, 459 
SHORING OOdS. J.25 sare bee. scl 89 1,960 5,495, 428 6,508, 338 10,019,178 16, 407, 168 
Toys and games........,.....-- 68 2,185 5,118,908 9,932,102 9,949, 330 19,811,595 
Typewriter supplies............. 9 435 1, 414, 443 3,151,084 3,018,218 6,135,100 
Other Miscellaneous Industries— 

Artificial flowers and feathers. 42 491 1,036,607 1,123,129 1, 727, 223 2,865, 924 

Buttons, buckles and fasteners. 46 1,612 4,587,098 5,626, 162 7, 843, 988 13, 202, 829 

Candles i iacie trees fas bow ahs 19 251 685, 696 1,324, 732 1,577,761 2,909, 924 

Hair goods {iano 2. 13 128 368, 508 831, 627 595, 815 1, 480, 658 

RCOMALLIMCIAl c24: toot cs cat oak 50 435 1,391, 418 282, 405 2,738, 815 3,539, 897 

Lamps, ps rages and lamp 

SHAAOS SHOX, FOL A, 70 1,240 2,982,792 6,035, 408 5, 587, 794 11,701,618 
Models and patieraa! excluding 

DADOE AGG cane chee ee ok koh 77 606 2,570,038 1,013,168 3,727, 839 4,844, 492 

Pipes, lighters and smokers’ 

SUD SOR, saat ae ae 13 172 555, 995 1,396,815 1,199, 639 2,614, 558 
Signs, electric, neon and other. 342 3,417 12,228,196 10, 490, 282 19,151, 221 30, 204, 209 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 

ANC AMetAls perce ststecewre- «lei ss) 69 957 3, 203, 206 1,921,079 4,324,681 6,321,795 
Statuary, art goods, regalia 

and novelties...........00.. 99 828 2,018, 736 1,802,350 3, 156, 129 4,980,978 
i prellag! s cs-tictiw sc as. oc 9 140 284,317 6, 454 405, 583 1,049,501 
Miscellaneous industries....... 39 1, 846 5,160, 410 5,168,346 9, 426, 268 14,570,770 


9,822,084,726 |22,183,594,311 
1 Reported on a production basis. 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries, 1957 


Norn.—All values in this table are for factory shipments except those marked with an asterisk which are for 


gross value of products. 


Group and Commodity of 
Measure 
ec esa a en. lei Seien Miia Med Sa ct niet Meeibels Snide el 
Foods— 
Biscuits, all kinds...........0cecececeeeseecncecrerereeereesces lb. 
TST AAG Co eee ree tee es beregs eas eles auanedseansenstee” sinic a ama elas ton 
Butter, factory Made..........seecece cece cence eee ee seececeee lb. 
Cheese, factory Made.........seececceceeeeececesteseeeenceeee # 
Coffee, insfant..s.. 2.2... secs ec ceeccceerenccrscmeccerssteastas < 
Coffee and tea, blended, roasted and packed............-+++-- a 
Confectionery, all kinds...........c.eceeceeeseeeeeseeeeeneees eae 
Cream, sold by dairy factories...........eesecere sees eeeeeees =i 
Feed, chopped grain. .......ccesercecceceeceecereetesrereeeees ton 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared..........sseeceeeereeereces es 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared ........-.seseeeeseeeeeers nH 
Flour, Whenat@o.cc po ist--.p-ccceecshunscepscestaasssecscdasezees cwt. 
Fruits and vegetables, canned..........0eeeceeeeecsesereeeces lb. 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen..........ceeceeeceeeeeeceseeecees ee 
Ice cream, factory Made..........eeeececcecsceccecceseseeeces gal. 
Jams, jellies and marmalades..........+.ceseeeseecesecreeeees lb. 
Lard..... A GR a Ee eR See RMees ate cueles cheats cious’ antler tales stats <e 
Margarine and margarine substitutes oa 
Meats, canned, including poultry, pastes, etC.........--e+eeeee- 3 
Meats, cooked, including sausage, wieners, €tC.......-..+++ee+- “ 
Meats, cured and smoked...........eceee neces eee e nsec eneees Ht 
Meats, sold fresh and frozen, including poultry.........-...+--- re 
Milk, sold by dairy factories........0..sseeeeceeeeeesereenenee gal. 
Milk, evaporated and condensed..........eeeeeeceeseeeeeseees lb. 
Pickles, relishes and catsup. ......cesecceeerececccecereeeeeees re 
Pies, cakes and pastry.........ccececeeee cece cece serene ences sae 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, milk, etc.) .........+-+-+++-+- a 
Shortohingy.acctcnns s «> +s) seme aes oe se © amine cingrims + «8 deine «18 3 lb. 
Soups, canned (except infants’).........eeeeeeecec eres ee teeeenes sf 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet)...........-seeeseseeeeeeeees < 
Beverages— 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (sales)!...........--2sseceseeeeeeeee gal. 
Beverage spirits sold (net'sales)........--ssesceeeeeeesereeeeee pf. gal 
Carbonated beverages. ....s.cccccccc rescence cess escersrccness gal. 
Wine (Sold) nc cece eta sb cpeeineee cece ccs nnn’ ng acne eo seme spe Imp. gal. 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products—! 
Cigarettes; <a.< face iar >t sapeomer ques <> one? Sone a ee aes ee 000 
CUDA at orc cee ee tae 2b ance see aes? ee! cee + cee e e 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff lb. 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed.........e-eceeee eee e reeset eesees ig 
Textiles— 
Bags, cotton and jute..........ceecsceceeseee reset ete terereees No. 
Bilan kets: s doe eee ricis oo tearshcceels pints © fs siete statta iyo: eleubeeie hele ofA 
Carpets, mats And TUGS.......cceeceerceere eerste rete eeteneees 
Cotton abritansunk« > > >.0b-saemiaaes se odo sel-saa= a ob aren eier 2, 
Synthetic woven fabrics, all types.........---ssseee seer reece yd. 
ABs iiolo le: Ron aay aaa none oe eo eer aa aaame Gameh abe dh omen iets adore: lb. 
TT wAINGiAN Ai COLMA Ac...» aceasta ts ceo teens cee l= ote — 
Woven fabrics, wool or containing wool...........-.+-eeeeseees sq. yd 
Yarns, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. (for sale)...........+++4++-e+8- Bis 
Clothing—2 
Coats and overcoats, cloth, men’s and youths’............++++- No. 
Coats, wool, women’s and MiSS€S’........eese reece eee eeeeeees Ee 
Coats, fur, women’s (factory made)...........seeeeeeeeeeeenee oe 
Short coats (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, 

LOHTHEr COBtSMEUC:) see eta selene a acleerie sone eersishata ieiais sian od 
Dresses, women’s and misses’ No. 
Nootwear, Reathert.y uateaisee ects» eileteete «\ dhee sata ater alc: a etrtayatoloraie tue is 
Moot wear, Tub behsc. «coc ccmnclmine eles a eet ema’ sails e 
Gloves and mittens, all kinds 
ate BNC: CAPS ATNEN BS): «...<c cucstemmue ele aaa ees aateme eo leit sisted eels 
I AtS WORE 6 AUCICHILGTENISWar s «csc clcietiere «lice tte igrcam laisls stele 
Hosiery BINS. sacue<t <nise co-kinn ok) - aeusieiietaeie a: t-te ae 


1 Includes duties and taxes. 


2 Includes knitting”mills. 


1957 


Quantity 


242,635,871 
826, 588 
301, 228, 146 
176,527, 261 
6, 182,099 
119,176,679 


eee 


526,399 
2,577,577 


36, 922,393 
639, 280,783 
61, 667,700 
33,298, 147 
107,778,133 
95,230,114 
129, 893,101 
80, 417, 299 
286, 808, 326 
238, 642, 874 


1,500, 316, 660 


347,409,793 


321, 474, 626. 


163,039, 472 
265,349, 422 


. 1,298, 660, 948 


224,782,975 
14,544,797 
136, 820,244 
5, 625, 244 


30,394,572 
283,706 
22,585, 142 
109, 737,052 


121,094, 180 


. 


84,161,651 
27, 869,198 


28, 627, 289 


661, 168 
1,371,524 
216,276 


12,194, 249 
35, 981,934 
10, 436, 008 
1, 858, 558 
741,785 
471,372 
10, 423,093 


Value 
$ 


72,510,280 
198,515,372 
180, 443, 025 

62, 499, 685 

21,495,741 
115, 128,181 

92,997, 492 

46, 200, 237 

28, 662,989 
200, 922, 052 

68, 472, 000 
155,780, 458 

84, 641, 580 

11,240,530 

55,643,254 

22,144,520 

16,552,350 

31, 167,673 

36, 858, 719 
118,505, 931 
136, 793, 120 
507,527,651 
271,589, 825 

41,559, 500 

29, 068, 762 

87,010, 429 

48, 062, 653 

38,973,851 

43,366,421 
125,994,336 


364,993, 057 
116,234,961 
123,101,902 

14,963, 603 


407, 237, 324 
20, 442,301 
56, 465, 323 
66,939, 792* 


21,793,800 
14,894, 906 
20, 152, 188 
120, 453, 180 
58,679, 628 
24,520,171 
14,352, 160 
46,929,079 
134, 742,441 


18,081,197 
34, 497, 466 
50, 548, 489 


36,319, 800 
84, 210, 669 
132,317,714 
27, 202,309 
16,014,951 
11,759,399 
14,396, 826 
59,092,323 


po I 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries, 1957—continued 


Group and Commodity 


Clothing—concluded 
Shirts? fine, work Aid sports 5...cchee se cba wiv ek bees rece bates 
Sport suits, slacks and other sport clothing, n.e.s............... 
Suits, men’s and youths’, fine woollen................2..0000-. 
MEN AETIVOAT oe Peete toe bas Cole Tate b eee db sb eet Eee Mees a eEN 


Wood Products— 
PEeREOSEO OCC aes eich acids lbstaic acto ot sche cere ote neotere Beles 
FGMEL BOT OTMANOG 2s ott oc wom eatehis ots Gade at oO oa mae heer mms ve cee 6 
BREE BAW ee orcas ccotte oieeleda cece to otto ce eee eben 
PRED EV OOG, ANAGCOTOL. GAlO 6.hoo'e-sierrorers dwergs oroswneowhers ow oneieleiene-wereione 
Sash, doors and other mill work. 00.0... 2s. cc cook 


Paper Products— 
[SCS NT es et Nea ee Ber eames, Ent uae arr nee eke 
BOXOS PACT ice brttciNaldasan f akas.ard aomes ela srk Wasa e's wale U bige Smrapase 
Paneriposrds:all types: (basic)? coins ao. sdeoccersaeeospacnspes 
‘Paper, bookjand) writing: (basic)! :s28S .a250 0d. vse. ob baled’s 
espormne weprink: (DASIC) 8 foot ose celous.c.cae belaun dic te cise oalsma 
Pavertwrapping (basic) ss ciaccs oe sact ees bocce > 6 Re ee dike 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries— 
Books and catalogues, printed and bound..................005 
Other advertising matter, printed...........00.-:seeeeeeeseees 
Periodicals printed for publishers............00....0ccceeeeeees 
Periodicals Printed by Publishers— 
Supscriptions and sales..25... 2s... sods see oe ete tees wees eet 
Gross revenue from advertising. ..........0...000e0ceeeeees 
Sheet forms, commercial, legal, etc., printed.................. 


Iron and Steel Products— 
Bars, iron and steel, hot-rolled (Sold)........cc.csecceeeceeeees 
IBOUOTA DEA LINE ANG POW EIS crs oot ote ois ol s55 5 ao So Biaies oie ate al elsce: ous 
Castings, grey iron, made for sale..............ccccccccccccess 
diarm Implements ANG PAT tS. 00 sc vies oc aec.4 6 10's t pisiaie eWtegardeseso.o'« 
Hareingsfsteerand Osher. 6. meee «cya uae Cav ew b+ Boeewmec ss 
Hardware, builders’, pole line and other...-..........00000000: 
Machinery, industrial, household, office and store, and parts. . 
EE OMINO MESO LCL) meres ae tart can See wine Bs nts oes, shale oF ee IEE a os 
Pipes, tubing and fittings, iron and steel.....................5. 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished (sold)............... 
Sheets, bars and other. cold-rolled products (sold)............. 
Steel ingots and castings (Sold)............. ccc ccc cece eee ee eees 
Steel shapes erected, buildings, bridges, etc.................-. 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills................ 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and gas. ..........0.cc0 ccc eee eees 
Tools and implements, hand, all kinds and parts............... 
Wire, wire rope and cable, steel........... 2... ccc ccc eects eee 


Transportation Equipment— 
Airerait Completed iN: VEAL eeisee cscs vibscencneccninsitiecodtinass 
A RLOIMODIUES. COMIMECLCIBL. as sioisps!s 0 og 21 eieg: 0:5 0101 as GIES eeu enmate 
Automobiles, passenger.........cccccces ccc ceveceseteececeeces 
Automobile parts and accessories, including tires............... 
LENRIGS 5.67 So SOS aE On SORIS EC OO MOO aS Maresh GM ie raciermemc nee 
Cars, railway, complete, freight and passenger................. 
Locomotives, diesel-electric, neW..........000; ccc cceceeeeeeees 
POPPE SG LIND TCHAIUS. ecco code Chore oo a obec ee aes 


Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
LE Palle a asics SeSpicIdS ISIE OD GOR IACGn Sec ne eee canine 
HAA EC DEN WALES: ALIMIINUTIY:. (sic sroisie's 6a 's sari ators ei spethie « eianjere'eie.siee are 
SVOTWATC.) £55. FO fos. oi. 905. pea. OFS. 8.) ORR REG HG os. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Batteries, electric; storage: . 2.010.525. 08. wees ck oe eek clone cea 
Radio receiving sets, complete . 00.0.0. 0... ccc c ccc eeceeess 
Refrigerators, household, mechanical.................se0ee0005 
MNGIBMIBION SCA es gat trea . 1. Poe atOs badd.) BE beealheek.s 
Wires ‘and'cables, electric. -0. 0.00. cc eae ce tae ws eee be teeta 


Unit 
of 
Measure 


No. 


(<3 


1957 


Quantity 


2, 858, 381 
1, 697,588 


1,344, 685 
7, 102,365 
1,804, 697 


1,114,726 
335, 037 


6,361,651 
277,208 


718, 864 


ece 


"734, 353 


287, 469 
776,019 
187, 806 
506, 348 
341,975 


"71 424 
334,112 


oF nae 
10,475 
521 


eee 


"749, 494 
235.539 
434504 


Value 
$ 


60, 670, 338 
22,782,147 
59, 244, 673 
54,720, 639 


12, 696, 452 

95,655,742 
466,305, 564* 
220,550, 548 

71,901, 518 


52,641,020 
188, 920,925 
143,079, 419* 

86, 990, 136* 
729,009, 081* 

60, 402, 276* 


41,211, 831 
60,093, 857 
82,083, 464 


68, 569, 295 
201, 637,619 
52,744, 086 


107,391, 265 
23,872, 909 
36, 892, 439 

114, 545, 989 
32,536, 439 
49,128,000 

734, 382,000 
40,953,372 

203,577, 000 
28, 261, 857 

143, 420, 231 
65, 553, 873 

181,098, 870* 
42,823,449 
51,324, 569 
39,118,310 
54, 623,013 


129, 257, 269* 
141,086,301 
638,058,318 
521,700,000 
8, 435, 458 
98, 665, 682* 
94, 417, 333* 
206, 666, 477* 


23,369,561 
6,801,989 
10, 283, 564 


1,280, 145, 652* 


29, 882, 278 
26,130, 298 
42,429, 856 
68,012,547 
153, 845, 828 
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11.— Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1957—concluded 


ee ee 
————————— SS SSS SSS SSeS SSS SSS SSS 


Unit 1957 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasives, artificial 2... 0.4... sammiy s+ «ts: +ss secre evieeus eee ton 301,508 33,731, 281 
WAKO4PAS-HOUKS. <3 ow cece sdecsckgucs eno Regrees posses SER ae ¢ ‘ 4,094,975 63, 442, 456* 
Goncrete, readyemixed:. ..o caste cs sein ss ofele spe peceeccutege sy as be 82,755, 760 
Gas, manufactured and natural (sold)..........-.eeseeeeeeeeee M cu. ft 184, 738, 053 99,725, 581* 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, sealers, ovenware, etc.).... see oe 53,361, 406 
Chemicals and Allied Products— . 
Calcium and sodium compounds.............seseeeecteeeeeees 55, 369, 949 
RaLtiizers TMIxed ener. oe cetaeer eras cae siraiie cence ele slevsieicrne sie 38,599, 907 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............++.-+5- 126, 297, 000 
Paints, enamels, and varnishes... .........:0 00. eee eee teens * 124, 031,000 
Synthetic Tess. ce oc dr ces Gee vere duets we osteo sn Ae Pas 54,930,000 
Soaps and synthetic detergents...........:..ces cece eee ee eens lb. 318, 658, 000 82,947,000 
IT Gileb DIEVATAWMONA 62 oe dee centers See Pems beeen was es hee eene Ne ee 63, 254, 988 
Miscellaneous— 
Bags, hand and hand luggage..........0eceeeeeeereeeereeeees ae “is 14, 907, 831 
Brooms and household brushes...........scceeeeeseecseeeccees doz 877,517 5,366, 801 
Cans, ‘metal} for food ©... ny ee ee te bee eee e east ack eucee eee ee 67,372,528 
Furniture, wood and metal, including beds and couches........ pis sk 228,019,179 
Gasoline 3 eee ee ee Cotas ene chols eee es aceneers Imp. gal 3,061,716, 351 610, 610, 787* 
Weathern shoe. cetiscce seam tse tees cee aes cerns eet orien ig aes 36, 959, 207 
Mattresses steno cree ee ne noe Meee Sort istic se eiore lle ait 23, 518, 523 
Mopaefloor.t sco ccass tase eek gees Res rraee reese Pre eDe rE aa Bar 3, 704, 721 
Oils Geel rivarie Tor GGle. 62 > oaies gine ssc dee see ess rere rae is es Imp. gal 4,194,511, 993 564, 811, 063* 
Pianos, organs and parts. ...4aces seco sts dace e seme eae cine cee oe ate 5, 188,938 
Scientific and professional equipment..............22.0seeeeees 67,278, 647 
Sworkie f000s. nce cas tas ine te stags > © ts Deree pe scr pemrc ee eeee 20,020,524 
Springs, bed and other furniture...............0eeeeee ee erences 13, 923,384 
TOVSRNG SAMOS to ctn oe hae” ete tke giles teers seamen crs 25,274, 880 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 
on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon 
materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, 
rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may, however, 
be using large quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely pro- 
duced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of other mineral 
substances, the raw materials for which are largely imported. Products of mineral origin, 
with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 


12.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group, 1957 


Les stab-| Fm. Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Origin of Material Used lish- fevicl and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | P/°¥ Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Farm OLISINs senbrie wont 10,056 321, 820 961,295,682 | 3,509, 683,926 2,091,731, 444 5, 640, 309, 385 
Mineral origin. .s.02..-%". 7,166 586, 759 2,395, 852, 383 5, 764, 015, 625 4,989, 569,774 11, 046, 827,769 
Forest Origin... ..j.0005.... 15,808 | 291,063 1,025, 086, 462 1, 850, 756, 037 1,913, 235, 816 3, 891, 585, 636 
Marine origin... ./....6.44 +: 426 13, 285 27,616, 900 97,969,300 51, 207, 403 150, 708, 000 
Wildlife PTAQID cctv «dais om 556 5,795 18, 419, 874 40, 237,518 28, 413,583 68, 486,985 
Maxed! origin...:%. d2 e020: 3, 863 140, 339 391,356, 698 638,089, 297 747 , 926, 706 1,385, 676, 536 
Grand Totals.......... 37,875 | 1,359,061 4,819, 627,999 | 11,900,751,703 | 9,822,084,726 | 22,183,594,311 
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12.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group, 1957—concluded 


Estab- a Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Origin of Material Used | lish- fool and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 
, No No. $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops........ 6,241 180, 869 554, 132, 457 1, 865, 303, 599 1,398,575, 231 3, 287, 940, 237 


From animal husbandry| 3,815 | 140,951 407,163,225 | 1,644,380, 327 693, 156, 213 2,352,369, 148 


Canadian origin........... 9,110 | 259,709 762,715,181 | 3,016,990,759 | 1,659,177, 787 4,701,843, 711 
Foreign origin. ........... 946 62,111 198,580, 501 492, 693, 167 432, 553, 657 938, 465, 674 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Type of Ownership 


The figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946, although the first survey did not include 
the fish curing and packing industry. Its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as shown for 1957 in Table 13. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments, Employees and 
Shipments, by Type of Ownership and Size of Establishment, 1957 


: Under $25,000 $100,000 $500,000 
Item and Type of Ownership $25,000 to $99,999 | to $499,999 | or Over 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Establishments— 
Individual ownership..................0cc0eceeeee 73.8 44.7 12.2 On7; 
IPSEEMOISINIDS 3 coek ok stake a tebe sie hac Mevacd. 15.5 16.9 8.1 1.0 
Incorporated companies..............0ceeeeceeees 10.1 35.5 74.4 96.4 
RAMOPOrA VERT. Gi ood das cok Bhs cvcdecn ck bb snscks 0.6 2.9 Deo 1.9 
OUI Me Se deeb. sch. cs ahh oiack: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees— 
antuvidual ownership.) 0...) 89.0 06hs0. Blibeceees 66.8 38.3 hed 0.2 
BOOPBID: sees 6 cn dh es BOs onc bs oc db Be cde ck. 19.1 17.2 6.7 0.3 
Incorporated companies................eceeeeeeee 13.5 42.9 83.7 98.9 
BAO DOIRUVOR De Sawcdstdvivicn & HO: 60h osc oes ccceoks 0.6 1.6 1.9 0.6 
MOLAIS trie oo od ho lo dgths soo h ise hak oe cok 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Factory Shipments— 
Tmdividusl Ownership. «o.oo: on «coe cc oceecr ee es 69.7 40.5 9.0 0.2 
OCOMMESOLDS. Sore ck cer tee re ee eae ee 16.1 16.5 6.9 0.2 
Incorporated COMPANICS....... 2... ccesereccesvccs T38S 39.5 79.3 98.7 
SG ODOLA LEVIES archi 8 aus Rive, de dora tecoureladacticcs a. eadce's 4 Gaia's 0.9 3.5 4.8 0.9 
LOANS a ads, Pe. toe. ee ee ED, BRN, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Of the 37,875 establishments operating in 1957, 1,623 establishments in the periodical 
publishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 36,252 establishments in the four categories 
of ownership. Individual ownership numbered 14,721 establishments, partnerships 4,352, 
incorporated companies 16,260 and co-operatives 919. The percentage distribution of 
the four categories of ownership is given in Table 14 for 1948-57. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 


by Type of Ownership, 1948-57, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1957 


Incor- 


; : Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
: : rated : Total 
Year, Province and Industrial Group Ownership ships ee ei anaes ot 
Sa AeA Is Nace Lo Acacias ae SS SONNE Pee SOTO, Ot SN ea oe 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
TQS een ts cic Moan ate ancien eee iKn ecw iraeaene soe 46.2 16.4 34.4 3.0 100.0 
TV peeecmisiell cmreagal Seah ied Kasi va Gril? hin hei Lb 46.0 15.8 35.3 2.9 100.0 
1950 sschawisesice isk seen: eae em sie Aceesek faire che tebe fh 45.6 15.0 36.3 3.1 100.0 
TOR Ler rece ee a ier ia chaeieseieactoboie aie wal eceseserelerscero%e 44,6 15.5 36.9 3.0 100.0 
1952 sree oeroveresess ac Rae O eee Sepa s.« oie 4 Oo oletate elaeove.« 44.9 15.4 36.9 2.8 100.0 
THT Shute beg i coy uta coteapet ett 2 one 5. hte ve air 44.4 14.8 38.2 Pega ay bi: 100.0 
LOB 4 sec crcteverccorstarera rater ereratats torteevaiciaranelers's sh ariieterenarat brent 43.6 14.3 39.5 2.6 100.0 
NOB GM preps sme qertnian an tetorshrcelt teste sviacs cio saelacotetels 42.7 13.6 41.1 2.6 100.0 
195G roe joan tiWeebiseene stiches eis ci wider esas 41.4 12.7 43.4 2.5 100.0 
1957 

NeawlOundland.ai-accitestctss «cece see silee cae «sien 53.4 28.3 18.2 0.1 100.0 
Prince Edward Island... ........0ccsc eee ee ee eees 46.8 17.4 30.0 5.8 100.0 
INTO Va SCOLIB Sess rsiae cinta Poitier ieairaseyS suai 50.0 13.5 35.0 1.5 100.0 
New Brunswick 52.6 10.3 34.8 2.3 100.0 
QOueheernc.ceaac ce 45.7 10.0 40.3 4.0 100.0 
Ontario s.0s.c0n .% 34.8 12.0 51.5 197 100.0 
Manitoba.... 39.1 lite 48.0 1.6 100.0 
Saskatchewan........... 49.2 13.6 31.6 5.6 100.0 
Alberta series . Giiccc clude tiiateteoges . a6) -'sGh 42.0 12.4 42.3 ono 100.0 
British ©olum pias... a wane veh eres cece eeie as aRiats 13.6 51.4 1.2 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............--- 22.8 13.6 63.6 — 100.0 

Canadas losses ee. te. eate.- 40.6 12.0 44.9 2.5 100.0 
Foods’and! beveragesis..) oes. 4e- trace ee eles (eee 44,2 10.5 34.9 10.4 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........ceeeeeee- 26.6 2.0 67.3 4.1 100.0 
Rubber products: ...7F. Bs ose secu esate stamens: 10.2 4.6 85.2 — 100.0 
Leather products. .2 5 tveese ¢ eclec ce ses ce o viele sieniee PHT 8.5 63.8 —_—- 100.0 
TOXtilOG) ie. o:olcrrchauee ot amis is coere les bie ouadcteetetria + lelouele pietaus 28.5 10.5 60.8 0.2 100.0 
Knitting milla: PS Sse s. ss be leas wees ce eee 16.5 Tt 75.8 100.0 
Clothing? it din. ete. + «oe eared til aieisieie cere 26.4 14.8 58.8 —_ 100.0 
Wood products... ..icvecccorcscsscctecsenescvece 58.7 15.8 25.4 0.1 100.0 
Paper products ir cce cae es te ocer epee esse pees 8.6 2.9 88.5 — 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries! 42.1 13.6 44.2 0.1 100.0 
Tron and steel products. ............0ceeeeeeeeees 22.6 9.7 67.7 _— 100.0 
Transportation equipment...........eeeeeeeeeees 25.0 9.3 65.7 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products..............seeeeee- 24.0 10.6 65.4 = 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............-- 7.2 2.5 90.3 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral -products............6++ ae 30.3 11.4 58.2 0.1 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal............+6---- 2.8 — 96.2 1.0 100.0 
Chemicals and alited:productst.. ce cece 15.0 3n0 81.3 0.4 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 34.8 anlar 54.1 —_ 100.0 


the 


t Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included (see text on p. 681). 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from 
point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. According 


to Tables 15 and 16 these establishments, which comprise 41 p.c. of the number, had only 


5p 


.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 12 p.c. of the number of estab- 


lishments and 2 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies with 45 p.c. of the 
number of establishments had almost 92 p.c. of the employees. Co-operatives with 2 p.c. 
of the number had less than 1 p.c. of the employees. 


a 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide margin, 
the most important factor in the employment field. In the petroleum and coal products 
group practically 100 p.c. of the employees were reported by such companies. Incorporated 
companies in the tobacco, rubber, paper, transportation equipment and electrical apparatus 
and supplies groups had 99 p.c. of the employees; non-ferrous metal products and chemical 
and allied products had 98 p.c.; textiles and iron and steel products 97 p.c.; knitting mills 
and non-metallic mineral products 94 p.c.; leather goods 93 p.c.; miscellaneous industries 
90 p.c.; printing, publishing and allied industries 88 p.c.; clothing 85 p.c.; and foods and 
beverages 83 p.c. Companies in the wood products group, with 78 p.c., reported the lowest 
proportion of employment. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
' by Type of Ownership, 1948-57, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1957 


st TIncor- 

- . Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 

Year, Province and Industrial Group ; : porated : Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.ec p.c p.c p.c 
BI te norwegian Pre ot neta CCL ba ce io Vedi 4.4 87.5 1.0 100.0 
UO MG sheath See Pa og: fein a OE, tesla bes bay eae 6.8 4.2 88.0 1.0 100.0 
ML Peer aie eo a aaa aad or ee venient 6.3 3.9 88.8 1.0 100.0 
ORE tee het ee fore a ee ae toe eed 6.1 3.7 89.3 0.9 100.0 
ILE Pt l aoct in SRR ley eg oR Reh 5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 100.0 
UES E Go Adoc CORRES Sims sep bbe sen ee ee anes | O57 S20 90.2 0.8 100.0 
Pes aa eee SE eae crt eacas Jide ore sae ttre 5.4 3.3 90.5 0.8 100.0 
UM FR Oar SCRSI TIGRE. AIRRSER tae Lb Iie RSPR ie carat lee bi e4 2.9 91.0 0.9 100.0 
LOSS eee Sy We SE Se Re RR gli DERREE DS Fat ot SURE 4.8 2.6 91.8 0.8 100.0 
1957 
Nevwioundlandis es Sekacioisede. ard. eriawes oo. 6.9 5.6 87.5 ~ 100.0 
INGE TOO WALGLISIANGS | ec ee Act tec aleuahees ccs 18.6 11.4 63.1 6.9 100.0 
WOVE SCOUS 5.4 Here, cee ee Bd? JOG 8.1 2.5 88.2 1.2 100.0 
iNew Brine wickies sce . Gereiita. doce os SORE Sid 2.5 87.4 1.4 100.0 
TID ER ascites 0 eas «<< RE eV toees « vs BOSE 5.8 2.8 90.6 0.8 100.0 
Oba OR es deen ir bien cs bVoreeee «. «| Wetec. . aaah 3.0 2.0 94.7 0.3 100.0 
Manitobamer.. ctecert oo abies aed sa rene 4.9 2.8 91.5 0.8 100.0 
PBUGCCHOWAN. ces rok os ooo nis hte acleens tees 9.5 4.8 Tose 12.4 100.0 
ZA Yoh Beira Opa ik AES Urieee tas i SRN RL Srey ey 6.7 3.6 87.7 2.0 100.0 
ateiagen Coolnn ities 3. Cee es a wine be oaks «eee 4.3 2.6 91.2 1.9 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 9.0 6.7 84.3 _ 100.0 
Camaday dete. 2 v ciciegun woe eo: 4.5 2.4 92.2 0.9 100.0 
Hoodsiand beverages £1... ...bh... 20k... Bhs 8.6 3.2 83.3 4.9 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products............2...0. 0.81 — 99.22 _ 100.0 
NETO OOTIDUOCUCES fies noes crocs erotaco ere wh susie Vlaams 0.2 — 99.8 — 100.0 
Deawceer products. sic. ences Muse is ed es 5.3 22 92.5 — 100.0 
SRR LLNS Re COATES iato se cBE citinio'el so RG seeks Bonin wae Bow 2.3 1.5 96.22 — 100.0 
LEC A TEREUS 7 1 | NS glee Ar mers ARRDcs ne NN Reo 2.8 2.8 94.4 — 100.0 
UE TEC PIRES Sk Se APSE i a ae rege 7.5 ok 85.4 — 100.0 
ES EINL ON | epee i a ce 15.4 6.8 77.5 0.3 100.0 
IPR INERT eae eo eas | oo ya es a 0.5 0.2 99.3 —— 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries’. ....... fs) 4.3 87.7 0.5 100.0 
Iron.and steel. products... .s..cs.c00-iacesbeoesuiss 1.8 es 96.92 — 100.0 
Transportation equipment...............0-..000- 0.5 0.2 99.3 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0.0005- 1.2 0.8 98.0 — 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................- 0.2 0.2 99.6 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products..................- 3.4 Pap fi 93.92 — 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. -- — 100. 02,4 — 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products.................-- 0.9 0.4 98.4 0.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 6.2 3.6 90.2 — 100.0 
1 Includes partnerships. 2Includes co-operatives. 3 Four main categories of ownership only; 
the non-classifiable group is not included (see text on p. 681). 4 Includes individual ownership. 
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16.—Principal Statistics of Sixty Manufacturing Industries classified by Size of 
Establishment and Type of Ownership, 1957 


a 
NN —————————————— LIT TEE 


Size of Establishment Estab- 

and Type of lish- 
Ownership ments 

No. 
Under $25,000.............. 13,779 
Individual ownership..... 9, 239 
Partnerships seni cise ase rae , 937 
Incorporated companies...} 1,267 
Co-operatives............. 77 
Not classifiable!.......... 1, 259 
$25,000 to $99,999. .......... 10,084 
Individual ownership..... 4,390 
Partnerships.............. 1,661 
Incorporated companies...| 3,485 
Co-operatives...........6- 285 
Not classifiable!.......... 263 
$100,000 to $499,999. ........ 8,752 
Individual ownership..... 1,057 
Partnerships....2s:27+-+-- 703 
Incorporated companies...| 6,446 
Co-operatives..........06- 454 


Not classifiable!.......... 92 


a 


$1,500,000 or Over.......... 5,260 
Individual ownership..... 
Partnerships.............. 51 
Incorporated companies...| 5,062 
Co-operatives............. 103 
Not classifiable!.......... ) 

Totals ee ee 


189, 493 
14, 429 
12,551 

156,995 

3, 492 
2,026 


1,070,048 


Salaries 


44, 420,630 
28,438, 244 
7,309, 342 
7, 223,361 
168, 407 

1, 281, 276 


171,333,352 
59, 810, 286 
28,784, 213 
77,722,089 

1,890,565 
3,126,199 


542, 780, 013 
35,701, 636 
34, 403, 057 

460,063,765 

7,841, 290 
4,770, 265 


4,061,094, 004 
6,308, 299 
9,836, 183 

4,018, 482, 636 

20,318, 222 
6,148, 664 


4,819, 627,999 


Cost of Fuel 
and 
Electricity 


4,185, 062 
2,884, 103 
637, 840 
633, 089 
30,030 


13,828, 421 
5,557,711 
2,144,712 
5,753, 654 

372,344 


38,346, 888 
3,501, 085 
2,483,021 

30, 897, 924 
1, 464, 858 


498,951,417 
360, 443 
530,725 

494,926,512 

3, 133, 737 


555,311, 788 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


es | es | a RS | |S, 


60,302, 667 
38, 562,328 
8,338, 711 

6, 813, 985 

888, 348 

5, 699, 295 


265, 150,591 
110, 853, 624 
40, 807, 636 
91,231,019 
14, 883, 548 
7,374, 764 


1,052, 483, 504 
110, 053, 240 
77, 649, 228 
776, 235, 992 
79, 033, 865 
9,511,179 


10,522,814, $41 
21,565, 508 
32,756, 906 

10,328, 461,784 

129, 953, 808 
10, 076, 935 


11, 900, 751, 703 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


$ 


132, 484, 661 
86, 838, 735 
20,054, 084 
16,619, 212 

1,015,821 
7,956, 809 


541, 930,758 
214, 627,365 
87,180,620 
209,312,921 
18, 236, 283 
12,573, 569 


2, 002,370,531 
177, 539, 966 
137,312,989 

1,573, 087,721 

95,716, 206 
18,713, 649 


19, 506, 808, 361 
34, 260,053 
51, 207, 438 
19, 218, 788, 729 
171, 406, 690 
31, 145, 451 


22,183,594, 311 


1 See text on p. 681. 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The ranks of the ten leading industries in 1957, from the standpoint of selling value 
of factory shipments, are compared with their respective ranks in significant years since 
1922 in the following statement :— 


Rank in— 
Industry 1822 1929 1933 1939 1944 1949 1957 
Pind ANGIDADEL nos oc tase bass coece vee eas «dens 2 1 1 2 5 1 1 
Petroleunt-products.cns.c. sesiciess skies vcischeoss <cesie 9 10 6 6 14 5 2 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.......... : I 9 2 1 2 3 3 
Motor VENICIES 0: acto sss ccc 6io.0icis ois sisispnis sestseche cis 6 4 11 5 7 4 4 
Slaughtering and meat packing..............seceee 3 2 3 3 1 2 5 
Primary iron and steel..........cccccccsccccecoees 20 16 31 11 13 8 6 
A Winillse trate cece Croc tte ai stele sacle neraecds 4 5 14 8 11 6 7 
Butter.and cheese: is cose cect tdeewrs clo «0 + Saseye.c:sfove ais ors 5 6 5 4 10 7 8 
Aireraft and parts. 5... $20. cots cs clens a lds cs eiscis 1 1 i 1 4 1 9 
Railwayzrollinge-stock) :.. <4. cpaiccie's& occidsice cis osc e 24 7 23 16 16 9 10 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries that year. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during this period 
has been the movement of non-ferrous metal smelting to one of the top three places, 
the advance of the primary iron and steel industry particularly since the war years and the 
increasing prominence of the petroleum industry. During the Second World War the 
industries engaged in producing the equipment needed by the Armed Forces, such 
as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous chemical products, and primary 
iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. When the War ended, certain industries 
engaged in the production of consumer goods bettered their positions. 
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During the past few years the ranking changed very little. In 1957, as compared with 
1956, petroleum products moved ahead of non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, while 
aircraft and parts moved up from eleventh to ninth place and railway rolling-stock from 
twelfth to tenth place. Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies and rubber goods 
which ranked ninth and tenth in 1956 dropped to eleventh and fifteenth place respectively 


in 1957. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries, ranked according 
to the Selling Value of Factory Shipments, 1957 


1|Pulp and paper.........-.0-++-- 128 
2| Petroleum products..........-- 64 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TEHNING. oe Seitose s ccicee sn eae se 23 
4\Motor vehicles...........-.-00- 16 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing. 160 
6|Primary iron and steel......... 51 
7 Sawihhtismeue coats s secrete 6,276 
8| Butter and cheese..........-.-- Wo2e 
9} Aircraft and parts.......seesee: 70 
10| Railway rolling-stock..... PPT 30 
11| Miscellaneous electrical appara- 
tus and supplies.............. 172 
12|Machinery, industrial.......... 360 
13| Miscellaneous food preparations. 308 
14|Bread and other bakery prod- 
CHS a. chaic’s etre a erantela ai tevessiencts erels 2,635 
15|Rubber goods, including foot- 
WAT odes cores sett nnteasie eis 88 
16| Motor vehicle parts...........- 205 
17| Printing and publishing......... 773 
18|Sheet metal products........... 432 
19| Furnitures. Socees ke ete eet = 1, 962 
20| Machinery, heavy electrical.... 78 


21| Castings, irOD:sers ... cece sein - 
22|Clothing, men’s factory........ 
23| Fruit and vegetable preparations 
24| Boxes and bags, paper........-. 
25|Clothing, women’s factory..... 
26| Printing and bookbinding...... 


27| Bridge and structural steel. .... 58 
FSi Bre Welicsietise soaen!s uae ola 57 
29|Sash, door and planing mills....| 1,781 


30|Miscellaneous chemical prod- 
ucts, 7.€.8...... Stith. co caeewe 
31| Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 


Dard I ccs cacsisecceon ms exces 855 
32|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 51 
33|/ Telecommunication equipment. 127 
34| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 54 


36| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
37| Brass and copper products...... 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Em- 


ployees 


No. 


65, 940 
14,308 


29,613 
33, 193 
25,091 
35,944 
50, 664 
20,384 
41,616 
27,909 


27,610 
27,691 
10,003 


35, 443 


22,178 
20, 426 
30,930 
19,733 
32, 681 
24,234 


Salaries 
an 
Wages 


$ 


307, 627, 849 
73, 887,074 


134,775, 206 
143, 629, 874 
94, 430, 835 
170,779,346 
143, 166, 269 
64,080,979 
179,699,179 
104, 168, 142 


106, 926 ; 788 
109, 192,218 
32,561,621 


99,777,843 


83, 189, 580 
82,943, 875 
122, 602, 862 
77,109,470 
97, 887, 349 
103, 078, 674 
67,255,724 
77,124, 466 
43,711,739 
52,625, 854 
66,393, 053 
92,439, 189 
70,956, 268 
37,003, 146 
53,235, 719 


50, 232, 825 


18,197,946 
57, 252,095 
68, 088, 842 
46,965, 641 
15,214, 225 
29,349, 732 
34, 803, 463 
71,166,172 
51,033, 746 
36, 925, 763 


3,371,490,641 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


$ 


617,175, 797 
827,470, 815 


770,004, 696 
658, 913, 303 
720,777,919 
329,582,384 
309, 580, 668 
352,690,914 
148,546,515 
241,830,731 


183,773, 182 
153,043,170 
227,639, 112 


155, 755, 549 


144, 246, 768 
164,311,970 

88, 247, 543 
167, 831, 957 
151,310,343 
114, 474, 507 
142,250, 365 
152,560, 645 
173, 507, 528 
154, 308, 367 
132, 232, 239 
91,880,379 
117,061,824 

59,229,700 
187,792, 419 


112, 633, 167 


167, 659, 149 
129, 868, 827 
105, 999, 742 
95, 237,538 
168, 634, 527 
100, 293, 925 
111,347,089 
63,941,511 
79,135,506 
79, 467,786 


8,902,250,076 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


$ 


693, 475, 562 
496 , 689, 523 


450, 666,165 
282,786,302 
181,608,709 


344,565,954 | 


237,700, 416 
112,483,561 
271,064,498 
140, 475, 504 


190,814,721 
210,725,054 
106, 615, 482 


163, 882, 067 


176, 456, 204 
144, 243, 266 
223,553, 273 
136,675,531 
152,955, 681 
182, 442,834 
133,477,902 
121, 064, 345 
105,081,914 
97,119, 253 
113, 186, 082 
151,527,441 
112,319,961 
169,990,773 
82,654,934 


98, 222, 608 


47,545,619 
86, 853, 081 
111,127,430 
104, 278, 255 
34, 189,050 
82,037,358 
67, 852,993 
101,093,592 
85, 273, 644 
77,917,728 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


Eee ED EL te Se (eee ee OE Ee Se a ee 2 ke a ae 


$ 


1,411,934,462 
1,376,558,762! 


1,280,145,6521 


948.596, 660 
907, 088, 241 
704, 565,791 
555, 688, 3851 
469,851,749 
424,442,713! 
386, 722,053! 


381, 078, 923 
363, 000, 234 
336, 291, 786 


331,131,927 


326, 091,308 
315,395, 590 
314,344,145 
309, 498, 908 
307,340,601 
301, 241,082 
276,048, 007 
272, 425, 612 
265, 469,913 
253,497,145 
245, 394, 628 
244,690,618 
231, 450, 499! 
231,116,361 
224,579, 465 


220, 155, 372 


219, 238, 671 
218,903, 437 
217,726, 717 
215, 834, 187 
204,376, 285 
182,794, 564 
182,396, 315 
167, 158, 7891 
163, 809, 960 
162, 897, 684 


eee eees | tree | rs | | | 


6,882,644,270 |16,150,973,201 


eee | oo ee ee RT ai | aS | | ee 


9,822,084,726 |22,183,594,311 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


In addition to the factors dealt with in the following Subsections 1 and 2, one of the 
principle indicators of growth in manufacturing production is the amount paid as salaries 
and wages to various groups of employees within these industries. Detailed information 
on employment, earnings and hours is given in the Labour Chapter of this volume, Section 3. 


Subsection 1.—Capital and Repair Expenditure 


The present series of statistics covering expenditure on fixed capital and repairs 
by manufacturing industries commences with the year 1944. 


Capital expenditures by manufacturers in 1957 totalled $519, 900, 000 for construction 
and $959,000,000 for machinery and equipment; in addition, $613,900,000 was spent for 
repairs. Of the total capital expenditures amounting to $1,478,900,000, 18.0 p.c; was 
reported by paper products, 12.1 p.c. by iron and steel products, 10.1 p.c. by chemicals 
and allied products, 9.8 p.c. by non-ferrous metal products, 8.8 p.c. by products of petroleum 
and coal, 7.9 p.c. by: foods and beverages, 5.3 p.c. by non-metallic mineral products, 4.2 
p.c. by transportation equipment, etc. 


Of the groups reporting capital expenditures of $50,000,000 or more in 1957, seven 
reported increases and only one—non-metallic mineral products—reported a decrease. 
Wood products, which was in the $50,000,000-or-over group in 1956, also reported a 
decline which took it out of that category in 1957. Of the groups reporting increases, 
products of petroleum and coal with $37,000,000 led the list, followed by non-ferrous 
metal products with $27,000,000, iron and steel products with $17,100,000, paper products 
with $8,900,000, foods and beverages $8,000,000, chemicals and allied products $4, 800,000 
and transportation equipment $2,100,000. Besides the non-metallic mineral products 
group which declined $41,400,000 and wood products which reported a drop of $11,800,000, 
the leather. products group, down by $700,000, was the only other group to report a 
decline in 1957. 


Capital expenditures in 1957 increased by $85,100,000 over 1956 compared with 
a record increase of $447,500,000 in 1956 over the previous year. The average annual 
expenditure on capital assets, amounting to $1,054,000,000 for the years 1951-57, reflects 
the expansion and modernization of the manufacturing industries of Canada during that 
period. 


18.—Capital and Repair ‘EXbenditires by the Manufacturing Industries, 1948-57, and 
by Province and Industrial Group, 1957 


ee 
SSS eee SSS SS —aeaeeoe 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
Yen : ; Machin- fe Machin. 
on- ery an ‘on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
MAGES be etESIT eS. weiss. Sa Abed» b ite cplals cboiggs piles « ¢ 184.8 394.2 579.0 78.9 253.9 332.8 
MME BERRIES sare wis Sasha vie o:81si dis pares 0 .slspe eins aleias «6 156.6 379.2 535.8 66.7 267.2 333.9 
MO eR Sak eho HE EE PO Sees des cee eee cee ees 135.4 367.1 502.5 67.6 279.0 346.6 
SN eimreens bes, cet. fats ed bidd ales © os we shee 267.6 525.0 792.6 85.0 337.0 422.0 
LA Site RRS Se en AY INE Roe Stee 343.6 629.0 972.6 95.2 363.5 458.7 
DOE. ie See Cac te hae oe Tae e beset eee at 324.5 644.5 969.0 94.6 385.5 480.1 
Dee ee te eaiSSe} «Ubi sees aids Rk Toes 287.6 534.5 822.1 97.6 390.9 488.5 
MIE tao Tale ote co ca-wis a vais ct © afaselaly e'ahes 8G bee <0 2 3le.s 344.5 601.8 946.3 100.6 413.0 513.6 
PO eee ce rer etree ge caches ve clee eevee cas 487.7 906.1 1,393.8 112.2 465.6 577.8 
SE Ne eS, SSE es oa a Se 
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18.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1948-57, and 
by Province and Industrial Group, 1957—concluded 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 


C eles a ee 

on- ery an on- ery an 

struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 


— | | | | | | 


$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 || $'000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 


Year, Province 
and Industrial Group 


1957 

Newfoundland 3.0 s0 loc oo.ccn ccs ase tees Aer 2.0 10.9 12.9 17 6.3 8.0 
Prince Edward Island... ..........cccccccceseees —_ 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Nova. Scotia. «.< sos «cys sfacqrsterg Gertie eho oid Sisicjere ae 6.8 10.9 17.7 6.5 9.9 16.4 
New Brunswick. cote choice ch cree emacs ias ets 3.5 iW iad g 15.2 1.3 9.8 11.1 
Quebecitss. Aware Sees edhe oo Sete >< Slew eerde ere fe 119.6 256.2 375.8 31.7 131.9 163.6 
CNGATIO sos cgisccs ae eee aie tai ntecvecisr eacies Ore he ne rloioiete 219.5 456.4 675.9 50.2 261.8 312.0 
Manitoba... Wotak « ocittes tre etcetera hSefete aia onde cnabeietetets 18.6 11.8 30.4 4.2 9.4 13.6 
Saskatchewatli.t » ciecigs sh side s cebirrilewes ances > 5.2 9.4 14.6 2.8 2.4 5.2 
IAIDGrta oc wmatcc race sccle sniet cane cri eerece minim esetrays 27.8 33.8 61.6 7.6 13.5 21.1 
British: Columbiasesisisis cost sco oe ee eee 116.9 157.7 274.6 9.3 53.4 62.7 

Canadajit9S7. 209. i... 519.9 959.0 1,478.9 115.4 498.5 613.9 
Foods and beverageS........2ccccesesceccceeeees 36.3 80.8 Tago 13.0 51.0 64.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .........-...++.- 1.9 7.2 9.1 i vag | 2.7 3.8 
Rubber products eens anes a tteioe carer's ec telaciers 6.1 10.9 17.0 i Veg 7.8 8.9 
Leather products. cesar e nccuic <scins sors cliorepe sine soe 1.3 2.3 3.6 0.7 2.3 3.0 
Textilesitt ie sf Ee: RA SOK OPER cokes cde wets 7.9 31.4 39.3 3.1 18.1 21.2 
Clothing fee Sees ocicistenn catessce Cena s Oatehetee ctets 1.2 9.6 10.8 1.1 4.4 5.5 
IWOOd Productse ns sce ees sees cs etictite tee sicicieecie’s 10.3 28.7 39.0 6.5 27.6 34.1 
Paperiproductsince «fs criiesiioe = s\seisiwe ate pe taeie ss 66.3 200.0 266.3 8.1 90.1 98.2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 17.3 22.8 40.1 2.0 wy URL 
Iron and steel products...........00sceeeeeeenees 54.5 125.1 179.6 16.6 100.1 116.7 
Transportation equipment. .........eseeseeeeees 18.1 44,3 62.4 11.6 33.8 45.4 
Non-ferrous metal products.............--.--05- 69.9 74.5 144.4 8.5 54.0 62.5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.,.............. 13.8 30.5 44.3 S8 15.4 18.7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 29.4 49.2 78.6 3.1 35.9 39.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................- 113.4 16.6 130.0 26.0 5.9 31.9 
Chemicals and allied products........-cce-eeee- 65.6 84.1 149.7 8.1 39.6 47.7 
Miscellaneous industries..........cccccsseeeeeees 6.6 8.5 15.1 1.5 4.1 5.6 
Capital items charged to operating expense — 132.5 tooee —_ ~— o 


1 Includes knitting mills. 


Subsection 2.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of factory shipments or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its 
limitations. The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, 
as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high 
appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in 
capital equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a decrease in 
number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Selling Value of Factory Shipments.—In 1946, after 
heavy wartime production had ceased and reconversion had barely begun, there were 
1,442 manufacturing establishments, each with an output of $1,000,000 or over. Their 
combined production was valued at $5,377,870,217 and accounted for 66.9 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing plants. By 1949, the number of factories in that category had 
increased to 1,926 and the proportion of their production to the total was 74.4 p.c. Asa 
result of the tremendous industrial expansion and the increase in prices of the 1950’s, 
the number of plants with shipments valued at over $1,000,000 increased to 3,053 in 
1957. These plants contributed 81 p.c. of the total output in that year. 


yous 
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19.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1957 


SS eee 
oS lee 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
: Total per : Total per 
Gross Value Group! tevin Production Estab- yori Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
1946 1949 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
: 14, 478 138, 504, 608 9,566 || 16,176 145, 907,685 9,020 
WNGGOr 20 OUU state. ccs ot bse ee sce} 4,524 162,355, 572 35,88 4,884 174, 899,010 35, 810 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 3,958 282,976,378 71,495 4,487 320, 878,071 71,513 
. 50,000 sé 100,000 2.8 nme 3,060 433, 302,078 141, 602 3,630 514,921,581 141, 852 
100,000 s 200,000......... 2,620 824, 481,340 314, 687 3,195 1,000, 486, 294 313,141 
200,000 sf 500,000......... 1,167 816, 202,278 699, 402 1,494 1,041, 235,578 696, 945 
500,000 sf 1,000,000......... 1,183 2,376, 006, 853 2,008, 459 1,505 3, 164, 936,378 2,102,948 
1,000,000 sf 5,000,000......... 259 3,001, 863,364 | 11,590,206 421 6, 116,328, 703 14, 528, 097 
§,000,000 or OVErs .... 6.650 oe 00 86 {| |] — —_ ft 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 8,035, 692,471 2575150 || 35,792 | 12,479, 593,300 348, 670 
19552 19572 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
15,327 143, 480, 957 9,362 || 13,779 132, 484, 661 9,615 
Uniler?$25:0004. 2s, eas 5,112 184, 847, 245 36, 159 5,102 184, 103,978 36, 085 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 4,781 343,512,650 50, 933 4,985 357, 826,780 71,781 
50,000 ie! 100,000......... 4,250 608, 414, 152 143,156 4,404 626, 666, 027 142,295 
100,000 . 200,000......... 3,970 1,261,916, 569 317, 863 4,347 1,375, 174, 587 316,350 
200,000 < 500,000......... 2,013 1,411, 584,589 701, 234 2,205 1,555, 090, 715 705, 257 
500,000 $s 1000: O00; «0:3 sc.3c8 2,101 4,364, 363,277 2,077,279 2,330 4,953, 233, 872 2,121,299 
1,000,000 ‘* 3,000, 000s. o5 cares 628 | 11,195,814,372 | 17,827,730 718 | 12,999,013, 691 18,104, 476 
5,000,000 or over... <2. ....cccee ec. | | | 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 19,513, 933,811 511,077 || 37,875 | 22,183,594, 311 585,705 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments. 


2 Includes New- 
foundland. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1946 the 311 establishments 
employing 500 or more persons accounted for 32.3 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. In 1957 there were 413 plants with more than 500 employees, 
66 of them with over 1,500. The 413 plants employed 36.7 p.c. of the total workers in all 
manufacturing establishments. 


20.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1957 


a Average Average 
Employee Group Re he Employees per edie eee Employees et acl 
1946 1949 

No No No No. No No 
Under 5 employees.........+08. Bare 13,810 32, 664 2.4 16, 647 34, 865 el 
BALOMEeL | Th eres, pewtttoes eeeee 8,190 67,530 8.2 9,133 75, 482 8.3 
ESSE, 1 LONE Sanne a =a ee pe 5,488 146,939 26.7 5,967 159,012 26.7 
DO eee OO ae f° abt sytenk stete oe cals ae 1,759 122,919 69.8 1,905 132,069 69.3 
SOReS99R: SOMR MARINO... 1,032 144, 240 139.7 1,114 156,084 140.1 
a 4 os “ Reo) 8 Be She 1 659 202,114 306.7 694 213,130 307.1 
Dodvoriovent 0A EL IEEE for i058 fio 8la THO.) 008.9 332] 391,455 | 1,379.1 

BOR. Of1COS! sien. 6 hs own oh sedis} nyo acolo ee — — — 9,110 —_ 
Totals and Averages...... mus. 31,249 | 1,058,156 33.9 35,792 | 1,171,207 32.7 


1 Includes only those head offices not located at a plant. 
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2.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1957—concluded 


ee OOOOOOOeeaeoOooe=OO==~=$=$=$~=™Sm0eS—=«nnwv_—_—“_—«—=—=a=_>=20 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
Employee Group 3 Employees | per Estab- || }; Employees | per Estab- 
lishments lishment lishments lishment 
19552 19572 
| SS aE Ge Se ae” oe 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees............+--- 16, 762 36, 340 2.2 16,044 35,020 2.2 
5 to i AP ee eer ee ae 9, 864 81,471 + 8 id 9,983 83,030 8.3 
loa AQne “Se Mar. 0.6 Sieh ke 6,340 169,575 26.7 6,485 174,415 26.9 
50.“ QQ Son 388 ob ons. s beh OE.» 2,082 144,411 69.4 2,188 148,329 69.4 
1004S... 199em Sen harm... etek br: it 75 163,091 138.8 1,213 168, 810 139.2 
200s 409s Sires ate i c:npiofetebs, 0. 739 227, 667 308.1 771 233, 636 303.0 
Fi Omeiccma GOO ee sy cvexaschoreechteroion 243 167,720 690.2 280 194,300 693.9 
ate | Se meeps eer 76 91,840 1,208.4 67 82,011 1,224.0 
ESOO FOr OVER ites te hee ee hes 61 200, 413 3,285.5 66 221, 885 3,361.9 
Head-oficestsesrwinin ere re eee ee ee _— 15,933 — _— 17,625 _- 
Not: classifia plete eee oc .cleisicieieke an 840 — — 828 — — 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 1,298,461 34.0 37,875 | 1,359,061 35.9 
Pecans SAR eee ec SRO Seemann ees SAL Aa ee Semen Be (See an ee eS 
1 Includes only those head offices not located at a plant. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 
21._Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province, 1957 
Nee eee eee nnn 
Employees— 
'Y grilles vd bepsingt Bae etgpDO NE 16 Ssv) S60 ee 
Province or Territory 
Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
499 799 999 1,499 Over 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland :Sicteyeee titres ae cls tetaee stain « 914 — a 1 1 916 
Prince Mdward Island \.sccsce ce cse ce secre cst 193 — oa — — 193 
Nova Scotia..... roescatin A. 2H. botieasts. at 1,349 1 3 1 2 1,356 
New Brunswick... ...cs0. «. ogee desta pieele «tre 974 4 1 2 _ 981 
Quehiees.cc pl wicena vied the Ren Seat op eee -Rules aie 12,105 63 32 27 23 12,250 
QRtANiO Senpe eee re OSTEO TET EET ae ONES TREE 13,378 108 Sf) 27 34 13,580 
Manitoba ceks.s poten i are deal sre ce EI ann bie: pecettne ae? 1,580 1 2 2 1,590 
Seis ra Cele WAM (5 eiaclsxetonesste «telethembaiele wi snetse ce a tanty- oes 844 —~ — a — 844 
Albertank coc cte ces etl: tatters 8 Berecchaetber: 1,881 8 3 1 - 1,893 
British © Oldm bis Ae bole cae cee lcfeeicie shee teletivte «cote 4,222 12 6 6 4 4,250 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............-- 22 —_ — — — 22 
Canada ce ees 37, 462 201 79 67 66 37,875 


ee 


Size of Establishments in Leading Industries.—Table 22 shows the degree of 
concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely 
marked in the motor vehicle, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, aircraft and parts, 
railway rolling-stock, pulp and paper, rubber goods, cotton yarn and cloth, primary iron 
and steel, and heavy electrical machinery industries. On the other hand, the degree of 
concentration is low in such industries as factory clothing, furniture, butter and cheese, 
miscellaneous food preparations, fruit and vegetable preparations, bread and other bakery 
products, and sawmills. 
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22.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, 
in the 25 Leading Industries, 1957 


Number of | Percentage Percentage 
f 


ye waa a elon ae 
Industry Bedosiev ds tetmouts pie 
200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 

DPMP ANC ADEE soci chester ae siete coreg Ale ois lib Me is jo cle pip ates 0:3, be ae a cates 80 62.5 94.8 
Al SOLTOICUNT PEOCIELS.-.. oo) stats Joya oo \+ ee Sho Sate Haile 0106 5.6 ae wie cw oid 17 26.6 81.9 
3} Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. ...............20eeeee5: 19 82.6 98.6 
BIPM OtOr VERICIES oe Oa Sach Cee ee ctele e's be PEEP EEEOS wee gees oer ae 11 68.8 99.5 
5| Slaughtering and meat packing, .........s0s-s¢eeccecccecescceens 31 19.4 76.3 
Giterimary: ironandisteel . ./. S20. 5a. ...0. 55. BAS. DO... PIO Tated, 16 31.4 91.4 
PSA WINS) eRe icc oes cle te role te cote doe eee Roce s oh eetteee che 22 0.4 26.2 
RISE ULOE ANG GOGCESE. ows «sche dete Sicitin co oo UeAbh. Sige FP s.0,0 <8 Gio 50 ote 3 20 L.5 23.1 
Be AEG A DO TER Es dig sob os oie wicks we ace dom nice we ode ved beng been chs 21 30.0 94.4 
VOPR asl Way NOLINS STOCK. ..b petctte cee os cin Sok REGS Pe Se teed eee we wales 21 70.0 97.8 
11] Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies................06- 26 15.1 78.3 
#3| MMachinery wiHcdwstrial.... S07. JOR Se.. 3.32 Bae SE... SRE LS 33 9.2 57.2 
13} Miscellaneous food preparationS..........cceesecceccccececesccoes 6 1.9 22.5 
14) Bread and other bakery products....... SE terete wha Sia cuanto aah © 28 peal 34.5 
15| Rubber goods, including footwear. ................eeeee eee e eens 25 28.4 91.4 
IGiroMtotor vehicle parts «5 ..u POPP Se. boc vec rtss ots weep eet ewe t 21 10.2 69.8 
#7| ebrinting and.publishing’.} pas. 552). 45.0004 Bee Heme ne 6 oboe arerste 31 4.0 68.8 
eSiswheotimetal products....j. i Dee. 2.0 9. HOARE. |... Sh BEE. Ae. | 23 5.3 DL al 
POUMIMITTICUEOS Scat ooo ors Ghd das Hees tas oe hop Seville dae iba see eels iW 0.9 16.7 
20| Machinery, heavy electrical..............eceeeeeere verre eeeeeees 22 28.2 86.1 
SiG hatings) ees wets... sh Sn Soe. s,. E DORE... PARE. SHE 23 11.4 75.6 
Polat hing MINen SLACUOLY se coasicig o> < sh t aoe coaa reds owe teases aes 33 5.9 36.5 
23| Fruit and vegetable preparations. ...........-eeececceeeeececeees 8 1.9 35.4 
Pll eoxes And: Dagsh paper sa oae POS ad- (028 BAe ees wos. ithe wis Farehe | 16 #033 38.9 
-25| Clothing, women’s factory......... HA: SARRGR OANA Ooaeriry, 7 1.0 5.5 


PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


This Section shows the distribution and concentration of the manufacturing industries 
in each province followed by a general analysis of the leading industries in the individual 
provinces. Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces 


_of Canada. Their combined production in 1957 amounted to $17,758,187,739 or 80 p.c. 
of the total factory shipments of manufactured products. The water power and other 


varied resources of the two provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have contributed to this progress. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco products, textiles and 
clothing and paper products. In each of the other groups Ontario has the greater produc- 
tion of the two provinces. In the production of wood products British Columbia, with 
39 p.c. of the total, holds the dominant position, outranking both Ontario and Quebec 
which account for 26 and 23 p.c., respectively, of the total. In each of the other groups 
Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1957 


Estab-| py- Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- loved and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
Foods and beverages......... cision 75 | 3,566 7,211,670 17, 454, 344 14,969,611 33, 450, 992 
Leather products. s..2.. 0. sss. ascs 5 118 242,040 523, 401 120,904 74, 807 
Wextilesy 5... desks Ge Rowe esse scsi Me 1 1 1 i 1 1 
Knitting amills... ccapcess onesie ore 1 A 1 Q 1 I 
Clothing). eee ecet.. cess hoeccnae 3 174 245,973 248,018 252,547 534, 125 
Woodiproducts...... Gav@es «ches ect 751 | 1,583 1,819, 488 3,586, 804 2,967,521 6, 899, 265 
Paper products?: «8 Rites «:s..s0cme ec 2)|' 3,419 18, 425, 743 27,629,298 30, 607, 894 63, 302, 987 
Printing, publishing and allied in-: 

Gustries. Taso ote ose kehe neue 41 451 1,281,360 734,375 2,206,009 3,012, 842 
Iron and steel products...........0- 10 264 823, 845 907, 057 1,325,640 2,303,392 
Transportation equipment......... & 5 306 968, 806 404, 814 952,627 1,388, 950 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 11 278 1,005, 139 969, 922 1,660,396 2,996, 815 
Products of petroleum and coal...... i 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and allied products...... 5 a 216, 281 754,171 735, 198 1,510, 857 
Miscellaneous industries..........c¢- 8 way 543,370 782,918 745, 445 1,538, 763 

Totals, Newfoundland.......... 916 | 10,473 32,783,715 | 53,995,122 56,543, 792 117,713,795 

Prince Edward Island 
Foods and beverageS.........eeeeee. 94} 1,081 2,113,899 15, 088, 826 4, 148, 088 19,317,135 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 3 8 3 3 3 3 
Textiles::.Poctcs ce scree cise ser oct 4 82 161,000 1,054, 061 507,547 1,519, 135 
Wood products: « i) 2n&.5.vcccbiece 00 ar 70 213 319, 194 500, 654 560, 421 1,092, 682 
Paper products... ticles sis sts oslersls cre 8 3 3 3 3 3 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUStLIOSs. H Ree cre eee atic 11 167 383,773 175, 336 609, 493 803, 535 
Tron and steel products..........00- 4 29 71,800 62, 062 77,704 151,710 
Transportation equipment........... 3 8 8 3 3 3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 3 13 29,068 24, 552 57,072 85,500 
Chemicals and allied products...... 8 8 8 3 8 3 
All Gther groups. ek oo 6.icje0 sos tts 78 200, 088 1, 409, 758 619, 182 1,983, 156 

Totals, Prince Edward Island... 193 | 1,663 352785822 18,315,249 6,579,507 24,952,853 

Nova Scotia 

Foods and beverages......csececcees 350 | 8,668 18, 606, 304 66, 954,313 36, 928, 631 105, 588, 720 
Leather, products... .<.. ites ob ee 3 78 168,796 210,018 269, 474 482,072 
Textiles Stsnshie tales -. Conor eet 12 491 1,193, 200 2,634,517 3, 153, 653 5, 868, 352 
Knittingwmills: 5:ccnccdssdeastoeeene 5 957 1,850, 367 3, 566, 849 3,095, 934 6, 769, 846 
Clothing Riccio’. . tisepbrraceecae ts 9 388 613, 957 1,324, 869 924,051 2,298, 261 
Wood@products..:. .%8..-cecccec esses 659 | 3,857 6, 836, 685 17,207,387 12, 400, 353 30, 139, 290 
Paperiproductss...<.acs coer cee 7 | 1,530 5,374, 034 10, 457, 336 13, 442,987 25, 495, 582 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUBUTIES sea coisas os wale se er 140 | 1,463 4,173,328 2,867,981 7,698, 167 10, 720,650 
Tron and steel products...... TSS Be 54 | 6,842 26,011,070 45,591,724 33, 266, 720 81,543, 665 
Transportation equipment........... 57 | 5,354 18,322, 480 26, 622,365 26,117,593 53, 406, 233 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 t i 1 3 1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 1 1 A 1 i 4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 26 493 1,434, 608 1, 235, 068 3,346,074 5, 240,099 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Chemicals and allied products...... 15 292 911, 658 3,011,384 2,664, 940 5,567,194 
Miscellaneous industries............. 12 al iol bes! by BY 5,138,128 56, 602, 934 32,374, 347 94,179,081 

Totals, Nova Scotia.............. 1,356 | 31,530 90,634,615 | 238,286,745 | 175,682,924 427,299,045 

New Brunswick 
Foods and beverages.............0- 314 | 6,498 15, 059, 045 83, 926, 508 36, 810, 000 123, 163,725 
Leather products 7 311 631, 733 1,105, 660 1,057,992 2,192, 850 
Mextilest sent. mace nee ne 14 372 852, 804 1,315,043 986,717 2,117,250 
Knitting mills..... ote 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Clothing err awe eee cers 5 169 238, 501 267,367 308, 581 597, 088 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 695. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1957—continued 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


————————— | -— | | | SE 


6,951,396 
18,909, 169 


2,682,414 

3,617,329 

6, 835, 812 
1 

1,580, 887 
1 


473, 437 
2,652,780 


60, 485,307 


18, 437,390 
46, 209, 736 


1,793,775 

5,815,392 

8,765, 805 

1,596, 153 
1 


3,070,360 
2,438, 674 


174,741,863 | 123,547,460 


11,973,000 
43, 537, 509 


4,397,235 

6, 835, 245 

7,830, 844 
1 

4, O31 329 


1,307,214 
4,471,794 


30, 898, 055 
98, 658, 959 


6,358, 473 
12, 666, 504 
16,916,131 

1 

6,748,414 

1 


4,344, 891 
7, 133,161 


311,795,501 


—— | ——————————] | | | 


143,391,389 
27,910, 568 
20, 446, 898 
37,113,063 

109, 938, 151 
23,773,785 

132, 869,375 
81,105, 842 

157,152, 436 


73,507, 451 
175, 113, 736 
148, 144, 279 

72,667, 846 

94,188,512 

43,285, 850 

18, 410, 567 

87, 168, 720 

31,639, 868 


1,477,828,336 


728, 804, 896 
94, 677, 829 
26,093, 702 
55, 116, 647 

221,511,275 
42,928, 962 

258,620,518 

169, 638, 429 

335, 153, 791 


71,263,549 
275, 261,617 
201, 426, 702 
366, 338, 500 
130, 502, 427 

63, 289, 682 
311,760, 721 
171, 520, 780 

46,998,772 


3,570,908,799 


366, 047, 426 
75,027,590 
31,723,275 
54,544, 008 

174, 141, 468 
41, 432,945 

216, 420, 542 

133,637, 145 

345, 192, 627 


132, 857,961 
314, 719, 883 
210, 248,314 
184, 338, 670 
144, 636, 167 
95,096, 144 
188, 153, 765 
183,014,716 
56, 664, 962 


25947,897,608 


1,107,984, 474 


170, 223, 998 
59, 707, 499 
109,959, 712 
400, 213, 353 
83, 858, 655 
475,051,384 
307, 792, 257 
728, 475, 228 


205, 028, 067 
593, 096, 208 
416, 441, 357 
580, 685, 327 
276,076, 828 
173,936, 404 
521,341,817 
365,900, 512 
103, 821,976 


6, 679, 595, 056 


—__— |§ ——$ ————__ } —— | | | 


257, 622, 894 

5,381, 686 
62, 508, 239 
36, 503, 898 
84, 134,348 
23, 372, 209 
63, 948, 267 
104, 138, 857 
151, 455, 977 


145, 148, 994 
518, 597, 587 
350, 827,518 
114, 106, 127 
216,733, 886 
78,510,319 
37, 586, 061 
111, 182,216 
68,917,381 


1,060,346,305 
66,017,132 
117,970, 608 
59, 652, 669 
169,779, 230 
40, 447,039 
98, 366, 838 
175,790,936 
344, 831, 558 


132, 153, 843 
909,064,544 
996, 500, 393 
508, 557, 666 
343, 522,935 
105, 694, 829 
277,791,618 
329,778,344 
91,051,013 


653, 637, 813 
13,217,380 
144,355,550 
55,713,712 
143, 565, 982 
37,317,071 
102, 106, 861 
162,976,014 
321,715, 245 


249, 434,610 
982, 213,763 
624, 420, 336 
339,577,559 
405, 419, 816 
179, 576, 217 
145, 935, 087 
352,476, 904 
134, 050, 869 


1,719, 892, 062 


79, 452, 268 
265, 798, 148 
115, 169, 113 
312,983, 411 

77,552, 436 
199, 876, 8382 
343, 907, 186 
695,515, 396 


383, 786,215 


1,933, 767,733 
1,638, 518,519 


873, 320, 832 
759,921,341 
310, 658, 288 
441,814,132 
702, 383, 835 
224, 274, 936 


Estab- Em- 
Province and Industrial Group lish- i 
ments | POvees 
No. No. 
New Brunswick—concluded 
Woodsproducta. Sea. 725..8% 2... Ee Se 455 | 3,461 
Paper producta eee set ...... 4 AWE 18 | 4,334 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSthias yee ees LOE gt EK! 71 947 
Iron and steel products............. 32} 1,278 
Transportation equipment........... 10 | 2,085 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 i 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 27 508 
Products of petroleum and coal...... A 1 
Chemicals and allied products...9.. 9 150 
Miscellaneous industries............. 19 872 

Totals, New Brunswick......... 981 | 20,985 

Quebec 

Foods and beverages...............- 2,726 | 48,593 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 29 | 8,018 
Rubber products. Gosee hiewsesecas 341 6,430 
Leather products...........cceeeee: 332 | 16,253 
PPORUUCS Sette Re elon ee vse otk Sone 417 | 38,556 
AM nrGtingrror ls Te se Sects ahs ce was 166 | 10,367 
G@lothingy.t. 2.003.002 Gh. ER 1,590 | 56,838 
Woodiproducts: Get tee.. oi. 5 tes 3,097 | 32,941 
Paper products. 605 Ses... 3 LA 201 | 36,724 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

austries =...) BEATE... oo eb teh uk 1,267 | 20,638 
Tron and steel products.............. 721 | 45,997 
Transportation equipment.......... 119 | 37,906 
Non-ferrous metal products....... aM 192 | 17,673 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 99 | 24,106 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 373 | 11,985 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 18 | 3,527 
Chemicals and allied products...... 372 | 21,885 
Miscellaneous industries...........+. 497 | 10,996 

Totals, Quebec.................- 12,250 | 449,383 

Ontario 

Foods and beverages............0+- 3,206 | 79,617 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 17 | 1,873 
UNDEF PrOdUCIS <<. css = ose c shoes. « 46 | 15,679 
Leather products............s2ee00: 223 | 13,074 
PROXLUOS Sy. onc Mon alate cn ce chee 380 | 27,145 
Knitting mills.................0005: 123 | 9,792 
esothings . 5.02.86. See RR A 695 | 24,711 
Wood products). 220.037.28...5 88.8 2,384 | 35,165 
Raper products. 824.980 Be ows BGK 265 | 36,423 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustriess-4 4.002 SR9T! AL 1,878 | 37,276 
Iron and steel products.............. 1,555 |123,601 
Transportation equipment.......... 263 | 82,127 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 309 | 27,760 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 312 | 54,622 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 547 | 20,088 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 33 | 7,396 
Chemicals and allied products...... 554 | 26,836 
Miscellaneous industries............. 790 | 21,060 

Totals, Ontario.................. 13,580 | 644,245 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 695. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1957—continued 


————————— 


Estab-| pyy- Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- loved and | of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


Manitoba 


Foods and beverageS..........+++++- 390 | 9,930 33,144,841 | 171,240,401 |. 76,757,552 250, 482, 379 


Rubber iproducts ieee. <5 cate es 3 8 15,681 41,670 19, 828 rive Ge 
ueather products ..<2 0.2. < stereo 21 739 1,748,332 3, 635,339 2,586, 538 6, 052,925 
Textiles, .... 2.Geei tse eee ak peek hie Se 536 1,334, 749 6,117,448 2,292,840 8,389,340 
Knitting mills+, ee. ee oes. «ad reno 4 91 171, 260 434,018 442,094 853, 862 
Glothings:.~ .... 420 esa as te 152 | 5,992 13, 784, 025 27,136,383 20,964, 567 47,725,534 
Wood products, i200. 05s sas en thine 327 | 3,186 8,617, 879 16,176, 207 13,536,570 30,076, 152 
Paper products..v ee. shuces =. +. sewhee 25 | 1,559 5, 708, 345 17,349, 120 16,477, 807 35, 221,527 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSUICS .=..0 ds ERs cere even pees 296 | 3,909 12, 723,928 10, 724, 102 22,635,581 33, 535,974 
Tron and steel products............. 133 | 5,404 19,796,035 35, 125, 767. 30,043,379 66,553,231 
Transportation equipment.......... 26 | 7,006 24, 815, 262 25,304,378 28,570,975 54, 417, 262 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 17 484 1, 886, 547 8,088, 301 6,313,357 15, 052, 447 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 20} 1,149 3,727,202 7,260, 761 7,892,399 14,921,194 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 44'| 1,391 4,457,041 6, 963, 541 11, 244, 425 20,799,126 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 6 988 3,952,585 32,2038, 109 21, 884,518 56, 453, 688 
Chemicals and allied products...... 37 749 2,257, 544° 8,362,710 7,447, 957 16, 163, 547 
Miscellaneous industries............. 60 763 2, 063, 930 3, 635, 959 4,052,370 7,760, 435 

Totals, Manitoba................ 1,590 | 43,884 | 140,200,256 | 379,799,214 | 273,162,757 664,529, 736 

Saskatchewan 
Foods and beverageS.........:...05- 239 | 5,325 17,646, 734 94, 112,923 42,906,095 138, 105, 689 
Textiles ye Rh cS eh ct ee 8 78 170, 503 805, 844 324,117 1,133,586 
Clothing? cg. bess ee sabes.  lteenk 9 256 622,945 1,136,581 1,362, 265 2,391, 805 
Wood" prodictsmiree fetes fentaat os. 260} 1,294 2,963,300 5, 238, 966 4,815,441 10, 261,733 
Paper products. soe .secetss = saeeses 5 43 118,796 281, 875 278, 438 52,588 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUStLICS LG PR ce 187191 0,567 5, 002, 062 3,361, 232 8, 236, 691 11,726, 862 
Iron and steel products.............. 55 722 2,551, 445 4,942,125 3, 988,575 8, 624,328 
Transportation equipment........... 5 16 51,717 30,995 87,728 125, 840 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 i 1 1 1 1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 35 564 1, 9238, 261 2,097,522 5, 647, 988 8,692, 259 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 12] 11,274 6, 142,133 57,801, 721 29,060, 522 90,339, 371 
Chemicals and allied products...... 9 223 903, 832 2,849, 887 1,386,010 4,159,342 
Miscellaneous industries............. 20 650 2,778, 621 16, 447, 066 11,504, 937 30,001, 709 

Totals, Saskatchewan........... 844 | 12,012 40,875,349 | 189,106,737 | 109,598,807 306,115,112 


i, a | ee 


Alberta 


Foods and beverages...........00+. 


446 | 11,733 38,624,106 | 223,525,338 84,538, 601 
Rubberiproducts cent ..s eee oa eres 1 1 1 1 


310, 987,766 
1 


Leather productS)5.253059.07 oseees 12 62 153,075 274,016 163, 827 351, 567 
Textiles tie, Soe erate dss hades 18 438 1,473,795 3,872,031 2,162, 836 6, 187,576 
Knitting mille yee sce s eerctereetatene 5 48 101,941 112,646 149,155 258, 467 
@lothing ee Hee ao aes toto ee 26 | 1,004 2,738, 026 5, 429, 816 4,287,917 9,405, 224 
Wood! productss P2037. MORe Fee 693 | 5,334 13, 836, 827 29,418, 927 24,789,958 55,181,629 
Paper products. ........4++sseseeeees 16} 1,154 4,870, 162 10, 882, 569 5, 858, 912 17, 454,025 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustries 2.2: elas PRES Fase 270 | 2,761 9,117,562 7,596, 135 17,687,759 25,472, 895 
Tron and steel products...........+.- 172 | 4,587 17, 654, 333 37,088, 940 31,369,783 | 68, 253,769 
Transportation equipment.......... 28} 3,666 13,507,795 12, 464, 435 15, 669, 893 28, 422,049 
Non-ferrous metal products. ........ 13 771 3,548,913 9,176, 062 10, 948, 540 20,772,692 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 8 178 633, 037 2,834, 788 1,026,016 3, 868, 810 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 73 | 2,752 9, 803,621 15, 813, 007 24,694, 825 42,493, 158 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 25'| 2,232 10, 969,043 83,582, 424 59,828,563 147,672, 293 
Chemicals and allied products...... 36 1,940 8,495, 390 17, 229, 543 26,032,779 42,955, 847 
Miscellaneous industries............. 52 429 1,549, 812 1, 833, 363 2,832,726 4,742,745 

Totals, Alberta.................. 1,893 | 39,089 | 137,077,438 | 461,134,040 | 312,037,090 784,480,512 


|! | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group, 1957—concluded 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


120, 509, 394 
1 


345, 823 | 


1,682,625 
3, 481, 895 
1,455,760 
5, 986, 786 
217,895,911 
100, 850, 562 


35, 915, 363 
72,480,675 
42,089, 543 
49,052,917 

8,204, 799 
15, 266, 797 
56, 884, 641 
29,694, 150 
6,116, 660 


169, 738 
231, 136 
1,008, 817 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


362, 729, 234 
1 


500, 163 
3,806,055 
8, 475, 423 
2,442,159 

11,748, 224 
518, 440, 933 
200, 990, 968 


50, 681,031 
145, 139, 238 
59, 427,303 
163,321, 860 
19, 405, 814 
30,514, 674 
139, 719, 297 
58,097, 132 


9, 859, 242 


269, 116 
481,678 
2,470,474 


. ‘ Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant 
Province or Territory and : Em- . 
: lish- and of Materials 
Industrial Group Eee SS ployees Wages Sised 
No. No. $ $ 
British Columbia 
Foods and beverages.............02. 691 | 17,148 56,537,411 | 242,839, 280 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 1 1 1 1 
FRED DOL BLOCUCIS cg. « <sfeysie's. cigieo-s.fas « 4 ok 212,154 138, 835 
eather products(y. 32... sev eises 21 464 1,212,546 2,011,791 
Textilesinschrs iit osseous. addi 728 2,095, 451 4,928,275 
PRGIEUUNO PINT One crea ns aes sic eased 720,215 1,100,013 
Clothe 26, Hee. Va ees 3, 897, 983 5, 875, 942 
Wood products 141,931,745 | 293, 842,365 
PaDOr DFOQUCES 4 6 05 oe ans «ni ne dp <n 2 9,093 41, 263, 433 90,571, 866 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gustries seis. crasiht. 8... aesesnieseines 421 5,369 20, 381, 322 14, 341,382 
Tron and steel products.............. 336 | 9,826 42, 839, 789 73,041, 284 
Transportation equipment.......... 108 |} 6,149 27,925, 267 16, 676,021 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 55 | 6,905 32,216,442 | 106,772,194 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 42 | 1,043 4,082,948 11,656,579 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 95 | 2,048 8,283,391 12,297, 638 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 7) 1,481 7,134, 163 78, 603,156 
Chemicals and allied products...... 97 | 2,562 10,290,338 27,312,311 
Miscellaneous industries............. 134 | 1,142 4,105,334 3,510,191 

Totals, British Columbia........ 4,250 | 105,631 | 405,129,932 | 985,519,123 

Yukon and N.W.T. 
Foods and beverages. ...........2-- 5 23 66, 822 84,312 
Wood! products coal tet. . Ste Eee 11 54 138,955 238, 080 
Alliother eroapsss.beues sc efeee Piss sie 6 89 451,988 1,304,919 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T....... 22 166 657, 765 1,627,311 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous industries’. 


by the firms: concerned. 3 Confidential; included under ‘‘All other groups’’. 


1,409, 691 


3, 221, 268 


2 Publication of these figures was authorized 
4 Includes printing, 


publishing and allied industries; iron and steel products; non-ferrous metal products; products of petroleum and coal; 
and chemicals and allied products. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1956 and 1957 


Province or Territory 


Number of 
Establish- 
ments 
Employing 
500 or more 
Persons 


1956 


Percentage 
of Total 
Number of 
Establish- 
ments 
in Province 


Provincial 
Percentage 
of Number 


of Employees 


Accounted 
for by these 
Establish- 
ments 


‘ i | ee | | | | |) | 


Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 


steerer ercoces 


eevee errseee 


eo|orress|s 
o> Or “I Ot = 00 ot oo 


| | | | | | 


1957 
Provincial 
Number of Percentage Percentage 
Establish- of Total of Number 
ments Number of | of Employees 
Employing Establish- Accounted 
500 or more ments for by these 
Persons in Province | Establish- 
ments 
2 0.2 32.6 
7 0.5 32.2 
7 0.7 28.9 
145 Taz, 38.2 
202 1.5 40.0 
10 0.6 Done 
12 0.6 21.5 
28 0.7 28.3 
413 1.1 36.7 
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Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces are of economic importance in a number of fields, such as 
pulp and paper, fish processing, sawmills and primary iron and steel. In Newfoundland 
manufacturing production is dominated by the forest and fisheries resources. Pulp and 
paper is by far the most important industry, having shipments valued at $63,302,987 in 
1957, followed by fish processing with shipments of $16,408,800. These two industries 
accounted for 68 p.c. of the total production of the province. In Prince Edward Island 
agriculture and fishing resources make butter and cheese, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and fish processing the leading industries. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines, its 
fisheries and its extensive forests and agricultural lands; it is also favoured with easy 
access by sea to the high-grade iron ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources 
are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and steel, fish processing, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper and sawmills. In addition, an important petroleum refinery and industries 
producing railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, and coke and gas add to the 
diversification of industry in the province. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading 
place to pulp and paper and sawmilling industries in the province. Other important 
manufacturing and processing activities are based on fish and agricultural resources. 


Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper was the 
leading industry in 1957 with factory shipments valued at $179,676,000. Fish processing 
and packing with factory shipments valued at $81,181,000 was in second place. Other 
leading industries, in order of importance and with shipments exceeding $30,000,000, 
were: petroleum products, primary iron and steel, sawmills, sugar refining and railway 
rolling-stock. These seven industries accounted for 58 p.c. of the total value of factory 
shipments of the Atlantic Region. Other leading industries with shipments of $10,000,000 
to $30,000,000 were, in order of importance: butter and cheese, shipbuilding and repairs, 
bread and other bakery products, slaughtering and meat packing, miscellaneous food 
preparations, sash, door and planing mills, printing and publishing, coke and gas products, 
breweries, prepared stock and poultry feeds, carbonated beverages and miscellaneous iron 
and steel products. 


In the Atlantic Provinces the program of industrial development has been more 
selective than in some of the other provinces. Fish processing, new sawmills, increased 
pulp-making capacity and the manufacture of non-metallic building materials like cement 
and gypsum products have accounted for well over half of the industrial growth. There 
are, however, a few outstanding exceptions. Two sizable defence plants have been estab- 
lished in Nova Scotia, one to repair and overhaul naval aircraft and the other to build and 
repair radar and related electronic equipment. Considerable development has taken place 
in Newfoundland. Besides plants for the manufacture of cement and gypsum wallboard 
and plaster, factories for producing boots and shoes, birch veneer, leather goods, industrial 
machinery and tanned leather were established, thus broadening the industrial base of 
the province. With these exceptions, most of the developments in the Atlantic Provinces 
have been either small and scattered or confined to the modernization and expansion of 
existing facilities. 


Despite the rapid development in the Atlantic Provinces since 1949, manufacturing 
production in that area did not quite keep pace with the development in the more 
industrialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is indicated by 
a slight drop in the Atlantic Provinces’ share of the Canadian total from 4.5 p.c. in 1949 
to 4.0 p.c. in 1957. In number of persons employed there was an increase of 1.3 p.c. for the 
Atlantic Provinces as compared with an increase of 15.8 p.c. for Canada as a whole. For 
salaries and wages paid the increase was 57.2 p.c. as compared with 85.8 p.c. for Canada, 
and in selling value of factory shipments the increase was 53.3 p.c. for the Atlantic Provinces 
and 77.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Increased employment since 1949 reported by 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia was offset by declines in Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick. 


| 
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The drop in manufacturing employment in 1957 compared with 1956 in the Atlantic 
Provinces was 1.1 p.c., accompanied by an increase in the selling value of factory shipments 
of 4.6 p.c. This compared with an increase of 0.4 p.c. in employment and 2.5 p.c. in 
factory shipments for Canada as a whole. Nova Scotia manufacturers operated at a 
higher level in 1957 than in 1956 with an increase of 1.9 p.c. in employment and 11.2 p.c. 
in selling value of factory shipments. Both Newfoundland and New Brunswick reported 
decreases in employment and value of shipments and Prince Edward Island, although 
reporting lower employment, had slightly higher shipments. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1957 


Estab- Ear Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- is hise and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | P'OY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
TLBip-and paperk, <a sie. ool awe oe 3,419 18, 425,743 27,629, 298 30, 607, 894 63, 302, 987 
@i Fish processing............ceece0- 36 2,395 4,048, 600 9, 432,500 6, 266, 298 16, 408, 800 
SL DLEWEOEIOS «5 bsterase syxiees sc alesse siete ata 3 199 668, 689 875,314 2,776, 213 3,705, 076 
4| Bread and other bakery products. 14 302 800, 538 1,818,912 1,479, 122 3,405, 221 
5|Sash, door and planing mills...... 25 270 670,955 1,747,979 1,005, 864 2,880,113 
OSA WATS cee ce aie Pees os 695 1,078 632,069 1,191,537 1,305, 538 2,582, 4052 
7|Carbonated beverages............ 10 133 345, 624 951, 283 1,497,978 2,512,424 
8] Printing and publishing.......... 6 272 876,278 394, 565 1,596,194 2,047,549 
S Biscuits. pay sar. aap « hc oie 3 178 372,304 590,793 832,153 1,454, 484 
10|/Other leading industries?......... 9 860 2,812,148 5, 254, 160 4,737,829 10, 429, 208 
Totals, Leading Industries... 803 |} 9,106 29,652,948 | — 49,886,341 52,105,083 | 108,728,267 
Totals, All Industries......... 916 | 10,473 $2, 783, 715 53,995,122 56,543,792 | 117,713,795 
Prince Edward Island 
1) Butter and cheese................ 17 174 405, 444 4,296,380 861,036 5,069, 995 
2| Fish processing..........0eeeee08. 27 409 478, 900 2,854, 200 700, 507 3,615, 700 
3| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 12 56 99,325 711,673 187, 787 920,995 
4|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 6 88 104, 967 529, 258 232, 426 817,928 
5] Printing and publishing........... 3 154 365, 813 159, 983 585, 250 762,359 
6| Milk pasteurizing plants.......... 11 41 121,679 354, 053 239, 308 614, 212 
MISAWHTINSE os. che kee ok ves ee 58 107 111,125 277,347 273,641 563, 388 2 
8|/Other leading industries!......... 4 274 874, 447 8, 235, 253 2,292,768 10,391,125 
Totals, Leading Industries... 138 | 1,303 2,561, 700 17,418,147 5,342,429 225750, 202 
Totals, All Industries......... 193 | 1,663 3,278,822 18,315,249 6,579,507 24,952,853 
Nova Scotia 
1) Primary iron and steel........... 3 | 4,579 18, 702, 599 33,496,173 19,518, 291 55, 145, 123 
ALE is hiprocessing: vo. ce cael bee Secs 126 4,03 7,861, 400 29,773, 400 13,549, 661 43,901, 800 
3|Shipbuilding..................06. 18 2,753 9,723, 856 8,721,993 13, 860, 655 22,988, 1312 
AV Pulp and: paperns.tisihas a.cieis,s.0,40 0 4 4 1,254 4,742,462 8,426, 757 11, 836, 552 21,851, 807 
Don WINS Sie. terete sc ease es 526 2,416 3,626, 608 9,937,770 7,351, 307 17,579, 4182 
6) Butter and cheese................ 21 701 1,901,599 7,657,241 3,510, 142 11, 445, 651 
7| Bread and other bakery products. 73 858 2,059, 690 4,646, 660 3, 843,018 8, 813,141 
8/Sash, door and planing mills...... 60 767 1, 832,324 4,723,550 2,665, 155 7,506, 406 
§| Printing and publishing........... 27 847 2,858, 529 1,518, 504 5,512,714 7,132,900 
10) Milk pasteurizing plants.......... 29 414 1,248, 148 4,090, 439 2,020, 439 6,359, 706 
11) Knitted goods, other than hosiery 3 858 1,690,512 3,382,326 2,938,724 6,316, 220 
12|Confectionery..............0-.005 5 901 1,412,843 3,301,479 2,201, 208 5,528,557 
13|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 17 588 1,042,122 3,699, 767 2,029, 007 5,383, 343 
14| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 16 107 246,774 3,718, 263 760, 546 4,534, 498 
15|Carbonated beverages........... 29 269 724,995 1,528,119 2,791, 466 4,468, 675 
16| Miscellaneous food preparations... 12 215 481,347 2,740, 831 1,555,194 4,315, 668 
17| Machinery, industrial. ........... 5 403 1, 253, 635 1,168,912 1,808,618 3,090, 796 
18|Slaughtering and meat packing... 4 60 145, 836 1,882,149 263,415 2,184, 138 
19} All other leading industries®...... 18 5,113 18,508, 444 86, 702, 697 59,325,505 152,279, 530 
Totals, Leading Industries... 996 | 27,140 80,063,723 | 221,117,030 | 157,371,667 | 390,825,508 
Totals, All Industries........ 1,356 | 31,530 90,634,615 | 238,286,745 | 175,682,924 | 427,299,045 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 698. 
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3.—-Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1957—concluded 


NN ————— TTT DEE 


Estab-| fm- Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- Te and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | PrOvees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick 
11 Pulp and papel s.a sacs .ins eae ot 7| 4,071 18, 245,012 43,732,815 41,885,431 94,521,304 
Qi Sawmills’. cas. tee teens sete. 336 | 2,390 4,412,561 11,665,522 8,400, 536 20,330, 7342 
3| Fish processing « as, 4043's si,4F wal days 123 | 2,149 3, 246, 800 11,020, 100 5,977,200 17, 255, 100 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 384 T, 525, 307 9,585,635 1,934,150 11,587,358 
5| Butter and cheese.............--- 30 456 1, 266, 123 7,954, 691 3,093, 004 11, 431,013 
6| Miscellaneous food preparations... 13 394 739, 782 8,394, 946 2,929, 442 11,222,778 
4| Bread and other bakery products. 59 942 2,172,231 4,966,083 4,641,281 10,027,414 
8|Sash, door and planing mills...... 68 679 1,634, 146 4,798,568 2,330, 225 7,249,720 
9| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 14 179 483,077 5, 430, 699 886, 532 6,414, 740 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 694 1, 893, 636 2,630, 604 3,652,101 6,193,578 
11| Printing and publishing........... 19 648 1,931,630 1,029, 066 3,317,982 4,423,812 
12\Berntilizers -ee..¢5. es crane te 3 122 389, 650 2,978,133 931,614 3, 862,744 
13|Carbonated beverages.........--- 25 216 573, 612 1, 026, 657 1, 962, 133 3,119, 747 
14| Boxes and bags, paper.........-.. 10 214 531, 100 1, 813, 726 1, 154, 798 2,991,088 
ASI BISCULESE vec tice ose tustels tie eo oe ete ses 3 224 525,644 1, 427, 463 1,078, 827 2,658,913 
16\ CGonfectioneryz cr -ccc ta +s ok aerate oes 5 331 647,907 1,201,622 1,171,596 2,397, 056 
17| Milk pasteurizing plants.......... 21 143 394,281 1,322,570 788,325 2,210,797 
18}Footwear, leather................ 3 296 605, 040 1,055, 742 1,028,291 2,112,613 
19|Other leading industries®......... 10 | 3,833 12, 665, 729 41,712,362 24,948,718 68, 849, 757 
Totals, Leading Industries... 755 | 18,365 53,883,298 | 163,747,004 | 112,112,186 | 288,860,266 
Totals, All Industries......... 981 | 29,985 60,485,307 | 174,741,863 | 123,547,460 | 311,795,501 
1 Pyblication of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 2 Reported on a production basis. 
3 Includes dairy products, n.e.s.; cement, hydraulic; gypsum products; miscellaneous food preparations; paints, 
varnishes and lacquers; railway rolling-stock; and slaughtering and meat packing. 4 Includes bags, cotton 
and jute; fertilizers; and slaughtering and meat packing. 5 Includes breweries; cotton yarn and cloth; boxes 
and bags, paper; bridge and structural steel work; wire and wire goods; miscellaneous iron and steel products; air- 
craft and parts; railway rolling-stock; salt; coke and gas products; and petroleum products. 6 Includes brew- 


eries; brass and coppe: products; brooms, brushes and mops; cement, hydraulic; railway rolling-stock; shipbuilding; 
and sugar refining. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec has long ranked as the second largest industrial province of Canada. The 
province experienced a great industrial expansion following World War II, an expansion 
not confined to existing industrial areas, but spreading to many towns and villages in the 
accessible areas of the province and into new areas in the hinterland. In 1957 its output 
of $6,679,595,056 represented about 30 p.c. of Canada’s total selling value of factory 
shipments. 


Several important factors have contributed to the development of industry in Quebec. 
Its geographic situation is extremely favourable including as it does the great water high- 
way of the St. Lawrence River with its excellent harbour at Montreal 800 miles inland. 
There is also an extensive road network linking the small rural areas to the larger industrial 
centres. Other significant factors include abundant natural resources in forests, water 
power, minerals, agricultural lands and, of even more importance, an industrious and 
stable population. 


Quebec ranks first in available water power resources, having almost 31 p.c. of the 
total recorded for all Canada. Installations, approaching 9,000,000 hp. at the end of 
1957, represented about 45 p.c. of the total for Canada. ; 


The pulp and paper industry, with an output valued at $596,214,819 in 1957, is 
Quebec’s leading manufacture. The province is a principal world centre for the production 
of newsprint, having 55 major pulp and paper plants concentrated in the Trois Riviéres 
and Shawinigan Falls districts, as well as along the Saguenay, Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. The production of non-ferrous metals has expanded considerably during the past 
decade. Aluminum, which until a few years ago was produced only in Quebec, is now 
also produced in British Columbia but Quebec still maintains its impressive lead in the 
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output of this metal. The province, in its Montreal area, also boasts the major oil refinery 
district in the country. Perhaps the most important industrial development in Quebec 
today is the Ungava iron ore project. The exploitation of the huge ore deposits in this 
area, will expand the industrial base of the province and assure its future development. 


Quebec’s industries are not as diversified as those of Ontario, although a number 
produce more than half of the Canadian total. The manufacture of pulp and paper 
occupies the premier position; by the end of 1957 it accounted for about 9 p.c. of the gross 
value of Quebec’s manufactures and for 42.2 p.c. of the Canadian total for this industry. 
Other large industries in which Quebec predominates include: tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ettes with 91.2 p.c. of the Canadian total production; women’s factory clothing with 
70.1 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth 68.7 p.c.; men’s factory clothing 54.2 p.c.; synthetic textiles 
50.5 p.c.; miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 48.3 p.c.; railway rolling-stock 
43.5 p.c.; shipbuilding and repairs 42.8 p.c.; aircraft and parts 38.1 p.c.; acids, alkalies 
and salts 37.2 p.c.; petroleum products 36.4 p.c.; brass and copper products 36.4 p.c.; 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 35.8 p.c.; miscellaneous chemical products 35.8 
p.c.; and furniture 34.0 p.c. Two medium-sized industries with total Canadian shipments 
of over $100,000,000 also predominate in Quebec—leather footwear with 56.3 p.c. of the 
Canadian total production and medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations with 44.9 p.c. 


Despite the slowing down of Canadian production which began in the autumn of 
1957, Quebec recorded a small increase of 0.9 p.c. in employment and 0.7 p.c. in the selling 
value of factory shipments in 1957 compared with the previous record highs reported in 
1956. The non-durable goods industries, which contribute about 65 p.c. of the total 
manufacturing production of the province, reported an increase in 1957 of 4.1 p.c. in the 
selling value of factory shipments and 0.6 p.c. in the number of persons employed. The 
durable goods industries on the other hand reported a drop of 4.6 p.c. in shipments but 
an increase of 1.0 p.c. in number of employees. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebec, 1957 


Estab- fee Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- 1 4 and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POvee Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1)Pulp and paper................2.. 56 | 27,964 129,124, 788 257,397,691 292,451,948 596, 214, 819 
2|Petroleum products.............. 8 2, 852 15,693,245 300, 825, 529 180, 498, 932 500, 924,115! 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
PONDS sits N sad speyariniueelsigaicie A + 10 | 10,315 44,655,322 | 285,771,624 | 143,487,922 | 457,853,980} 
4| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
and supplies.............0eeee0- - 42] 14,941 58,639,081 81,023,908 | 100,040,760 | 184,176,139 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 44-| 4,895 17,386,820 | 153,012,296 28,110,858 | 182,074,578 
6}Clothing, women’s factory....... 425 | 17,487 43,587,855 95,369, 384 76,449,469 | 172,068,261 
4| Railway rolling-stock............ 6 | 12,649 46,155,300 104,999,779 61,159, 451 168, 244, 5581 
8|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 23 | 7,664 27,109,628 92,328,036 73,885,492 | 166,675,569 
9| Aircraft and parts...............- 23 | 15,816 68,112,308 55,738, 069 104, 422,789 161,673, 1941 
10}Cotton yarn and cloth............ 21 | 18,768 36, 968, 661 92, 234, 469 55,501,186 150, 304, 074 
11|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 315 | 15,981 38,336,383 | . 87,214,951 60, 627, 526 147, 633, 189 
12|Butter and cheese................ 572 4,917 13,567,001 111,472,574 25, 708, 962 139, 089, 040 
13] Machinery, industrial............ 60 9,145 34,751,742 47,362,001 66, 726,795 111, 807, 086 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations... 86 | 2,802 9,151,529 69,770, 424 35,127,849 | 105,510,418 
Wal UONICOYC tek cisco cece sess ees 0es 642 | 11,417 32, 023, 783 51, 867, 853 51,948, 521 104, 617, 950 
16| Bread and other bakery products. 932 | 10,418 27,172,519 45,572,498 43, 166, 386 92,315,783 
Da SPENT LI caiecntoid Sy c\ciB p> » oye sc 0.94 > 1,431 8,615 17,114, 084 54, 638, 552 32,279, 461 88, 048,3971 
18|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 29 | 10,057 30,759, 846 41,953,745 41, 448, 873 82,785,378 
19| Primary iron and steel........... 16} 4,621 19, 432,890 32,097,677 47 , 033, 842 82,580,076 
20| Boxes and bags, paper............ 67 | 5,158 15, 657,362 49, 454,727 29,996, 668 80, 707, 675 
21| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 17 4,244 20,067,535 36, 144, 384 38, 154, 629 80, 285, 049 
22| Footwear, leather................ 148 | 11,866 27, 286,722 40,379,370 39, 761, 531 80, 102,631 
23| Miscellaneous chemical products, 
EB ch. hoslatee tak eae eect bees 87 6,369 23,362,025 44, 203, 697 30, 926, 433 78, 830, 645 
24| Printing and publishing........... 80 7,140 28,376,281 22,165, 858 52,947,873 75, 562, 618 
25|Sheet metal products............ 100 | 4,996 19,270, 248 37, 249, 284 3DeL LL, C08 74,248, 554 
ap hipbullding 25. Meee lee. wees es 11 7,973 28,944, 247 32,585,379 38, 159, 414 71,582,790! 
27| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 323 | 1,995 5,075,725 55, 617, 087 13,815,798 70,537,818 
14 5,315 23,260, 648 38, 271,105 30,104, 470 69, 028, 063! 


28! Bridge and structural steel work. . 


1 Reported on*a production basis. 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebec, 1957—concluded 
Estab- ron Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- i and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
29| Printing and bookbinding........ 638 | 7,915 26, 211, 167 24,921,108 41,521,993 66,977, 222 
30| Brass and copper products........ 40 | 2,754 11,061,082 44,177,297 21,119,477 66, 387, 669 
31|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations... fi cden ve danwenie 88 | 4,009 14, 647, 664 20,677,897 42,082, 965 62,921,136 
32| Breweries cacteis siy-opiets treree ete ctsts 5 2,518 11,036, 337 18,349,394 41, 452, 290 60, 646, 983 
33] Rubber goods, including footwear. 34 | 6,430 20, 446, 898 26,093, 702 31, 723, 275 59, 707, 499 
34|Carbonated beverages............ 185 | 2,739 8, 638, 820 17,613, 469 37, 826, 761 56,780,719 
35|Sash, door and planing mills...... 772 | 5,638 13,564, 092 32,534,677 22,464, 129 56, 218, 896 
36| Distilled liquors..............4.. 8 | 2,286 8,875,017 16, 846, 196 33, 185, 357 49,696,723 
37| Knitted goods, other than rip dek! 81} 5,338 11,544, 180 29,142,253 21,213,980 49,314, 604 
38|Wire and wire goods...........4.. 36 | 3,037 12,030, 295 27,131, 666 20,564, 157 47,998, 835 
39|Concrete products.............+0- 2204) corouk 11,279, 238 24,224, 348 21, 248, 222 47,367, 268 
40| Castings, trons ees ae ss 56 | 3,932 14, 943, 566 21, 464, 135 24,292,143 46,166,960 
Totals, Leading Industries!..| 7,751 | 311,347 | 1,065,321,934 | 2,719,898,093 | 2,187,700,295 | 5,045,666,961 
Totals, All Industries......... 12,250 | 449,383 | 1,477,828,336 | 3,570,908,799 | 2,947,897,608 | 6,679,595,056 


1 Sugar refining is also a leading industry but statistics are confidential. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


Ontario is one of the world’s major industrial areas. Here the proximity of raw 
materials, cheap hydro-electric power, and a strategic location in relation to export markets, 
not only on this Continent but overseas, have been the decisive factors of development. 
Most of the manufactures and most of the population are located in the southern area of 
the province, which has the inestimable advantage of bordering on the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway system, giving access westward to the heart of the Continent and 
eastward to the shipping routes of the world. Furthermore, this same waterway is also 
the source of most of Ontario’s developed hydro-electric power. Many new industrial 
areas are being created as new industries and branch plants of established industries are 
increasingly being located in the smaller towns. 


Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario continues to 
maintain its predominance and in 1957 produced about 50 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured 
goods. A vast increase of steel ingot capacity is being made possible by developments 
at the Steep Rock Iron Mines, northwest of Lake Superior. Huge investments have 
gone into the construction of plant and equipment for a whole group of new products 
based on Alberta oil flowing eastward by pipeline. Significant developments are taking 
place in synthetic rubber, synthetic textiles, and industrial and consumer chemicals. 
Ontario has continued to gain in such traditional lines as motor vehicles, industrial and 
farm machinery, and the manufacture of household equipment. The same may be said 
of other “hard” goods like business and office machinery and electrical apparatus and 
supplies. Numerous plants making aircraft components and building materials have 
favoured the Toronto area, while chemical and synthetic textile plants have been rising 
in the vicinity of Sarnia and along the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence River between 
Cornwall and Kingston. 


Ontario has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any province. 
Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor vehicles, motor vehicle parts, heavy 
electrical machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, starch and glucose, and the 
processing of raw tobacco are carried on practically in this province alone. Of the forty 
leading industries in Canada in 1957, a substantial number were dominated by Ontario’s 
share of the total production. These industries, with the percentage which the production 
of each bears to that of the 1957 Canada totals, were: motor vehicles 98.8 p.c., motor 
vehicle parts 94.5 p.c., heavy electrical machinery 90.7 p.c., rubber goods 81.5 p.c., 
primary iron and steel 77.4 p.c., telecommunications equipment 77.0 p.c., iron castings 
69.9 p.c., fruit and vegetable preparations 67.6 p.c., sheet metal products 59.1 p.c., 
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industrial machinery 58.9 p.c., miscellaneous chemical products 58.2 p.c., printing and 
bookbinding 57.8 p.c., brass and copper products 57.5 p.c., acids, alkalies and salts 55.3 
p.c., aircraft and parts 54.8 p.c., boxes and bags, paper 50.4 p.c., furniture 49.0 p.c., 
printing and publishing 48.2 p.c., non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 47.7 p.c., syn- 
thetic textiles 47.3 p.c., miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 47.0 p.c., and 
stock and poultry feeds 45.6 p.c. 


The medium-sized industries with a total Canadian production of over $100,000,000 
in which Ontario dominated included: agricultural implements with 90.0 p.c., soaps and 
washing compounds 88.4 p.c., refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc., 80.7 p.c., household 
and office machinery 79.7 p.c., hardware, tools and cutlery 74.0 p.c., heating and cooking 
apparatus 68.3 p.c., and confectionery 57.7 p.c. 

The manufacturing industries of Ontario produced the highest selling value of factory 
shipments on record in 1957, amounting to $11,078,592,683, an increase of 4.0 p.c. over 
the previous year. Accompanying this increase in shipments was an increase of 4.5 p.c. 
in the number of persons employed, which totalled 644,245 in 1957. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Ontario, 1957 


Estab- Rui Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- leveks and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
AMotor, vehicles. os... < sco cce0 ss 9 | 32,193 | 139,834,409 | 652,177,614 | 278,046,608 | 936,905,003 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
RONNING fc-evic biases bi 0. <4 bio. 0fs 6% «2 9 | 11,522 53,326,726 | 353,812,855 | 236,746,687 | 611,038,437! 
3|Primary iron and steel........... 18 | 25,182 | 126,054,242 | 253,767,955 | 267,099,118 | 545,501,133 
4|Pulp and paper.........0ceeeeeee> 42 | 20,686 96, 504, 535 197, 469, 255 217,526, 029 442, 866, 384 
5|Petroleum products.............. 12 5,420 28, 817,229 228,734, 481 121,358,945 365, 328, 2981 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 57 | 9,550 36,620,158 | 268,399,137 78,162,671 | 347,660,633 
7|Motor vehicle parts.............. 116 | 18,880 77, 414, 259 156, 667, 176 134,588,677 | 298,080,218 
8|Machinery, heavy electrical...... 55 | 22,072 94,896,657 | 101,678,274 | 166,797,633 | 273,347,205 
9| Rubber goods, including footwear 46 | 15,679 62,508,239 | 117,970,608 | 144,355,550 | 265,798,148 
10) Aircraft and parts..............55 34 | 21,275 95,178, 728 84,901,966 | 144,601,327 | 232,469,724! 
11] Machinery, industrial............ 215 | 15,087 60,779, 333 90,905, 976 121,302,477 213,962,997 
AI GaStnes: TON ss ee eek cbs cee te 91 | 10,723 43, 861,382 98,659, 528 92,979,064 192, 923, 207 
13/Sheet metal products............ 216 | 11,700 46,601,595 99, 144,950 81,133,755 | 182,954,665 
14| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 197 | 11,059 29,317,374 | 112,475,793 75,034,153 | 179,577,008 
15) Miscellaneous electrical apparatus. 103 | 11,915 45, 608, 106 90, 223, 151 85,077,748 | 179,220,234 
16| Butter and cheese..............-. 428 7, 760 26, 264,395 122,770, 046 45,184, 742 170,018, 041 
17/Telecommunication equipment... 86 | 12,227 43,480,811 80, 190, 723 86,314,456 | 167,696,891 
18] Printing and publishing........... 292 | 14,121 60,275, 196 43,956, 819 106, 249,121 151, 440, 964 
ASEM TUT Gia ctsy Sin «-sseranc yrs cates ores, Se 779 | 15,927 49, 963, 816 71,934, 710 76, 868, 088 150, 473,935 
20| Printing and bookbinding........ 807 | 14,213 50,384, 707 55, 183, 906 86,009,361 | 141,521,647 
21| Miscellaneous food preparations... 112 4,762 16,366, 157 88, 838, 210 48,505, 485 138,451,119 
22| Bread and other bakery products. 851 | 14,854 43,086,573 64,359, 251 69,334,754 | 138,325,537 
23| Railway rolling-stock............ ~ 13] 5,959 24,752,076 86, 087, 881 45,883,513 | 183,055,001! 
24| Miscellaneous chemical products, 
PEASE ie acer eA ee 128 |} 5,290 23,977,145 62,164, 367 60,342,449 | 128,105, 429 
25| Boxes and bags, paper............ 106 | 8,240 28, 497, 109 77, 149, 037 49,861,909 | 127,787,234 
26| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 26 5,023 23,660, 540 52,987,617 55, 849, 725 119, 336, 880 
27| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 304 | 10,424 40, 200, 557 44,718,124 72,541,686 | 118,170,199 
28|Machinery, household, office and 
DO an doer PSOE OO RE: DEI 45 | 6,666 25,601, 152 54,195, 684 60,291,508 | 113,761,551 
29| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 111 | 7,051 24,787, 895 64,196,378 49,162,134 | 113,593,106 
30) Agricultural implements.......... 27 | 9,249 35, 964, 156 53, 743, 532 51,823,318 | 110,310,047 
31| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances..............+- 54] 6,808 26,331,418 54, 426, 787 54,257,925 | 110,182,701 
32|Soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations........... 66 | 2,942 13,174,119 43, 855, 787 61,785,287 | 105,075,031 
33] Brass and copper products........ 91 5, 169 20,572, 269 62, 464, 784 40, 520, 883 104, 826, 078 
34| Bridge and structural steel work. . 30 | 6,652 29,890, 716 45,061,269 55,010,287 | 100,991,012! 
35| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 348 | 2,933 8,503, 809 74, 985, 943 23,196,006 | 100,055,251 
BUlTOWCIICS. 1... cscs cccos ccs ss eels 18 3,063 14, 575, 682 24, 148,561 75, 487,245 100, 025, 492 
37| Wire and wire goods...... ob Seth bs 77 | 5,967 24, 431, 236 47,685, 689 41,846,020 89,934, 431 
38|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 150 | 10,923 27, 427, 231 40,596, 632 43,077,754 83, 363, 124 
39) Distilled liquors................. 8 | 2,181 8,411,344 26, 387,363 57,392, 285 81,959, 527 
40| Heating and cooking apparatus... 61 | 5,523 21,387,289 41,608, 315 37,798,913 81,544, 201 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 6,238 | 436,820 | 1,749,290,370 | 4,390,686,134 | 3,699,405,296 | 8,247,637,718 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,580 | 644,245 | 2,430,676,464 | 5,827,317,500 | 5,047,710,789 111,078,592,683 


1 Reported on a production basis. 
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Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


In the Prairie Provinces the leading industries have traditionally been those based 
on agricultural resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. But recently 
slaughtering and meat packing has emerged as the major industry followed very closely 
by petroleum products. The latter industry has made tremendous strides in the Prairie 
Provinces since 1949 and now ranks highest in terms of selling value of factory shipments 
in Saskatchewan and second in both Manitoba and Alberta. It has increased its pro- 
portion of the total manufacturing production of the Prairie Provinces from 8.5 p.c. in 
1949 to 16.6 p.c. in 1957. Next in importance generally are flour mills and dairy products ~ 
followed by industries providing for the more essential needs of the resident population, 
such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. In Manitoba, the early com- 
mercial centre of the Prairie Provinces, water power, forest and, more recently, mineral 
resources have given rise to a diversification of industrial production. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the 
Winnipeg area. In Saskatchewan, while the main economic role continues to be played 
by agriculture, the production of petroleum products occupies first place with a selling 
value of factory shipments more than double that of flour mills, which ranks second. 


In the Prairie Provinces the nature of development varies from one province to 
another. Alberta, with its expanding oil and gas industries, has moved to the forefront, 
especially since 1950. Chemicals, particularly petrochemicals, have made striking gains, 
and now embrace various rayon intermediates and polythene plastics, as well as fertilizers 
and the manufacture of other inorganic products such as caustic soda and chlorine. 
Agriculture-based products still rank high in the province, as do structural materials 
such as steel, concrete products and hydraulic cement. Sizable gains have also been 
made by the expansion of food-processing plants. 


Manitoba, next to Alberta in value of shipments, experienced great development in 
manufacturing production during the past decade although, on a percentage basis, it did 
not keep pace with the other Prairie Provinces. The change has been largely one of 
emphasis rather than magnitude—that emphasis moving from production of food and 
clothing to production of goods of mineral origin such as iron and steel, non-metallic 
mineral products, and products of petroleum and coal. 

Developments in Saskatchewan have continued along more or less traditional lines. 
The largest gains in shipments have been recorded by the food processing industries and 
a substantial increase has also been shown by the building materials group, which includes 
non-metallic mineral products and lumber. However, the largest single gain in employ- 
ment has been in the refining of oil for local use. 

Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, 4,327 manufacturing estab- 
lishments reporting in 1957 furnished employment to 94,985 persons who received 
$318,153,043 in salaries and wages. They shipped goods valued at the factory at 
$1,755,125,3860 and spent $1,030,039,991 for materials. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1957 


Estab-| pm- Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Value 
Industry lish- Feces and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYee Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
Manitoba No. No. $ $ $ $ 

1/Slaughtering and meat packing... tf 3,058 11,782,928 82,494,172 26, 131,616 110, 144,729 
2|Petroleum products.............. 4 656 2,731,140 31, 462,751 21,319,719 54,990, 3341 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 4| 4,822 17, 205, 635 17,040, 452 16, 626, 328 34, 233, 6391 
4|Butter and cheese................ 68 | 1,237 3,763, 447 22,927,023 6, 632, 288 29,683,726 
5|Clothing, men’s factory........-. 53 | 2,936 6, 247, 408 15,035, 636 9,671,599 24,451,810 
6 Plour-ninls |). Pak horr se. | Pee 8 509 1,545, 269 17, 441, 933 2,660,334 20, 262,344 
OU Es 9 ae pee RIAA pee Pra <3 121 | 1,879 5, 554, 293 11,019, 816 8,704, 185 19, 938, 463 
8| Miscellaneous food preparations... 23 560 1,978,338 13,729,992 5, 486, 590 19, 436, 791 


1 Reported on a production basis. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1957—concluded 


Salaries 
and 


Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


ee 


Manitoba—concluded 


9| Printing and publishing........... 
10)Pulp and paper................... 
11| Bread and other bakery products. 
12|Clothing, women’s factory....... 
13) Breweries if. SSE A. 
14|Sheet metal products............. 
15| Printing and bookbinding........ 
16] Boxes and bags, paper............ 
17| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 


u 
18} Agricultural implements.......... 
19| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
20|Carbonated beverages........... 
21| Paints, varnishes and lacquers.... 
MOUS ISC Ue cicecci nasi tisaiwioh erase oie rica 2 
23| Bags, cotton and jute............. 
24|Other leading industries?......... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Saskatchewan 


1)Petroleum products.............. 
2|Flour mills 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
4| Butter and cheese..............2. 
5| Bread and other bakery products. 
BPISTOWCTICN. «ct whi btas occ oe ecsas 66,070 
7| Printing and publishing........... 
8|Carbonated beverages........... 
9|Sheet metal products............ 
10)Sash, door and planing mills...... 
11|Concrete products............s06: 
12|Sawmills 
13| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 


Totals, Leading Industries:. . 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Alberta 


1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
2|Petroleum products.............. 
3] Butter and cheese.............0-- 
Q| tour nities 319). fe. ARSED ae 
5|Sash, door and planing mills...... 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 
7|Concrete products............200% 
Bisa wT sae ea thc cst sae ee 
9| Bridge and structural steel work. . 
AO Breweries. ck te ees cs fe cee 
11|Printing and publishing.......... 
RAI HBIINES WONT ce at ee et coe 
13|Primary plastics................. 
14| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 
15] Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
16|Cement, hydraulic............... 
17) Aircraft and paris................ 
18|Sheet metal products............. 
19|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
20)Machine shops.............00000% 
21| Miscellaneous food preparations... 
22|Printing and bookbinding........ 
23/Other leading industries*......... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


» Reported on a production basis. 


CC ey 


ee ee ecco eeos eo ooee es oscee 


6,740, 001 
2,678,326 
5, 280, 827 
4,018, 489 
2,756, 707 
3,418,375 
4,262,694 
2,038, 511 


2,686, 654 
1,731,666 
672,736 
1,095,749 
782, 408 
1,021,189 
574, 493 
15,733,345 


18, 456, 968 
17,892,512 
16, 754, 054 
13, 195, 854 
12,709, 063 
11,548, 452 
10,938, 190 
10, 492, 886 


8,813,615 
7,976,629 


Se ee eee ————E———E—EEEE EEE —e————EE_——EEEE 


6, 002, 267 
2,697,993 
4,755, 869 
3,922, 859 
3,293,619 
1,506, 281 
3, 804, 061 
762, 849 
849,955 
1, 220, 896 
626, 926 
642,392 
210, 824 


89,580, 4041 
39,194,171 
38, 708, 692 
29, 836, 240 
10, 925, 218 
10,149,714 


2,905,011! 
2,130,011 


——EE——EES eee ee ee ee ee 


5 Em- 
ed ployees 
No No. 
82 | 2,017 
3 601 
151 1,787 
25 | 1,598 
6 658 
28 994 
84 1,296 
10 623 
12 695 
15 §25 
39 232 
22 351 
5 270 
3 363 
196 
11 4,148 
791 | 32,011 
1,590 | 43,884 
10 | 1,239 
) 759 
9] 1,297 
Bre 69380 
99 1,093 
5 348 
96} 1,198 
26 26 
9 238 
32 400 
22 183 
182 487 
12 75 
568 | 8,907 
844 | 12,012 
16 | 4,001 
22 2,213 
96 | 1,962 
10 663 
113 1,766 
148 | 1,886 
40 776 
468 | 2,068 
1,007 
6 555 
80} 1,458 
11 57 
4 491 
4 480 
52 280 
3 462 
5 | 1674 
24 50 
10 885 
69 962 
13 274 
81 988 
8 | 3,397 


15, 109, 874 
10,926,532 
6,071,328 
2,004, 427 
5, 153, 204 
5, 766, 156 
2,948, 649 
4,095, 153 
4,104, 465 
2,276,754 
5, 037,536 
2,260,927 
2,342,056 
2,207, 486 

825, 980 
2,059, 552 
6,065, 865 
1,785,505 
2,469,577 
3,652, 897 

838, 814 
3,470,205 
13, 149, 200 


148, 848, 513 
147, 472, 5832 
41,456, 613 
26,518,307 
21,139,692 
19,183,371 
18,454,579 
18,042, 5541 
16,215,159! 
16, 100, 808 
15,365,074 
15, 246, 240 
13,903,332 
10, 854, 873 
9,509, 324 
9,271,918 
9,130,415! 
8, 680, 855 
8,674,471 
8,638, 420 
8,568, 274 
8,033,910 
56,670, 427 


1,893 | 39,089 


137, 077, 438 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials | Added by 
Used Manufacture 
$ $ 

5, 483, 722 12,913, 255 
6,554, 318 10,014,693 
7,405, 080 8,702,917 
7,147,248 6,173, 662 
2,683,476 9,817,615 
7,124, 725 4,156,765 
Dylon ihn - 7,134,925 
6,717, 074 3,729, 418 
5, 007, 882 3,390, 263 
4,387,715 3,902, 455 
5, 654, 241 1,803, 850 
2,253,520 4,015, 147 
3,121,045 2,394,990 
2,703,208 2,757,103 
4,488,291 983, 856 
28, 579, 862 32,674, 334 
$14,100,899 | 211,797,907 
379,799,214 | 273,162,757 
57,499,210 28, 645, 039 
31, 484, 689 7,041,149 
28,051, 668 10,685,273 
22,552,783 7,685,417 
4,850,199 5, 738,377 
2,282,301 7,786, 997 
2,248, 989 6, 534, 261 
1,762,208 2,771, 439 
2,814, 549 1,381,120 
2,297,174 1,742,045 
1,546, 596 1,339, 631 
1,380,045 1,450, 671 
1, 702, 423 259, 394 
160, 467,834 83,060,813 
189,106,737 | 109,598,807 
122, 623,319 25,380, 009 
83, 460, 019 59, 755, 897 
31,698, 369 9,450, 220 
21, 330, 281 5,112,672 
12,939, 960 7,830,918 
8, 367, 983 10, 267, 839 
9,269,249 8,982,908 
8,347,398 9,299,141 
9,167,516 6,971,321 
4,055, 458 11,972,362 
4,174, 580 11,069, 386 
10,527,346 5, 855, 373 
5,268, 680 8,447,670 
3,693, 237 7, 245, 236 
7,005, 366 2,358, 875 
1,697,960 6,309, 752 
1,533,040 7,532,229 
5,102,325 3,341, 967 
5,085,013 3, 896, 803 
2,784,079 5, 828, 632 
5, 747, 808 2,987,018 
2,487, 836 5, 488, 505 
29,917,923 25,312, 202 
396,284,745 | 250,696,935 
461,134, 040 312,037,090 


784, 480,512 


2 Includes aircraft and parts; bridge and structural steel work; cement, 
hydraulic; gypsum products; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; primary iron and steel; and sugar refining. 
3 Hydraulic cement and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining are also leading industries. Statistics, however, 
are confidential since there are fewer than three firms reporting. 
smelting and refining; railway rolling-stock; and sugar refining. 


4 Includes fertilizers; non-ferrous metal 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,785,298,750 in 1957, ranked 
third among the provinces in manufacturing production. Forest resources, fisheries, 
minerals and electric power have given a broad base and wide diversification to its industrial 
development. British Columbia holds the dominant position among the provinces in 
the production of wood products, its output in 1957 making up 39 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. Sawmilling, pulp and paper, veneer and plywood, and sash, door and planing mills 
ranked first, second, fourth and fifth, respectively, in 1957. Third in importance was the 
petroleum products industry which moved up from seventh place in 1953 as a result of 
the completion of the Trans Mountain oil pipeline. The province also accounted for 
approximately 42 p.c. of the output of the nation’s fish processing industry in 1957 and 
is mainly responsible for Canada’s position as a major fish exporting nation. 


Recently, many new developments have been taking place in areas far removed from 
older established industrial centres. A new railway cutting diagonally across the province 
from south to north has opened up the formerly locked interior of the province. Factories 
and plants in remote sections are drawing greater value in employment and dollars from 
natural resources. The growth of the province industrially may be indicated by the 
increase in employment—one and one-half times the prewar figure. In dollar terms, gross 
value of manufacturing has increased 620 p.c. since 1939. The consumption of 7,278,000,000 
kwh. of electric power by manufacturers during 1957 marked a steady upward climb of 
230 p.c. in the past decade. British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in 
available water power resources and its hydraulic development, which at the end of 1957 
totalled 3,122,460 hp., was exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario. 


The trend of manufacturing production in British Columbia curved slightly downward 
in 1957. Both employment and value of shipments declined, the former dropping 2.7 p.c. 
and the latter by 4.0 p.c. compared with an increase of 2.5 p.c. in value of factory shipments 
and 0.4 p.c. in employment for Canada as a whole. This recession followed several years 
of rapid expansion. During 1954, when the remainder of Canada was experiencing a 
minor recession, British Columbia was the only province to report increased employment, 
the increase being 2.2 p.c. For Canada as a whole there was a drop of 4.5 p.c. in the 
number of employees and 1.3 p.c. in value of shipments. Although British Columbia 
was not the only province to report increased shipments that year, its increase of 7.9 Dc; 
was, however, the highest of any province. In common with other provinces, manu- 
facturing in British Columbia continued to expand during 1955 and 1956. From 1953 
to 1957 employees in British Columbia advanced 12.6 p.c. compared with an increase of 
2.4 p.c. for Canada, and the value of factory shipments was 30.6 p.c. higher for British 
Columbia compared with an increase of 24.7 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 


7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1957 


i 
Estab- Bim. Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- loweas and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | P*°¥' Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
LISA winitls «1 Poe scet ie: ss bree 1,541 | 26,637 95,351,853 | 182,658,637 | 147,175,380! 335,038, 8671 
ai Pulp'and paper, cs. scsossk coc ecn 12 | 7,366 35,070, 708 71,950, 061 87,890,237 | 169, 468, 855 
3|/Petroleum products.............. 5] 1,384 6, 745, 008 76,996,178 55, 104, 007 136,366, 0472 
4) Veneer and plywood.............. 17 5,995 22,431, 250 42,723,812 33,939,998 76,749, 790 
5 Sash, door and planing mills...... 214 3,676 12,724,314 45,950, 260 20,304, 707 67, 167,038 
6) Fish processing ide she sae ae teley «.'<E castes ae 44 3,153 10, 413, 200 40,810,500 22,372,400 62, $88, 300 
7/Slaughtering and meat packing... 1301 18571 6, 285, 128 47,949,014 9,145, 465 57,218, 288 
SUSRsp OOS se ween cisba > <b cei os 24) 4,918 23,035,799 11,552,002 34,718,950 46,780,276 
9| Miscellaneous food preparations... 44 894 2,667,672 36, 297,193 8,971,335 45,592, 827 
10) Butter and cheese................ 33 | 1,847 6,918,783 21,361,807 10,357,750 31, 821.430 
11 Bread and other bakery products. 298 | 3,220 9,975,119 13,517,993 16, 480, 867 30, 874,599 
12) Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 63 | 2,378 5, 806,195 23,212,901 10, 767,087 30, 832, 368 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Se 
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7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1957—concluded 


Estab- Tin Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- Res and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POvees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ 3 $ 
13] Printing and publishing.......... 86 3,064 12,284, 767 7,157,927 22,768, 668 30, 196,331 
14| Bridge and structural steel work. . Sr - 15813 8,909, 947 14, 881,595 13,985,517 29,120, 6051 
BOPP i BF on hone hanes « cabien 4] 1,104 4,967,251 12, 474, 966 13, 732, 237 26,920, 140 
16)Sheet metal products............ 38 | 1,103 4,731, 086 14,591, 840 10, 165,596 24,641,986 
17| Machinery, industrial............ 45 | 2,047 8,718,679 9,330, 836 14, 733, 644 23,795, 635 
18) Boxes and bags, paper............ 16. | 1183 4,079,065 13, 323, 463 9,053,096 22,202,509 
ON SE eae ee a Rate 2a8- | 2129 6,927, 552 11,010, 696 10,090, 419 21,301,153 
PREC WETAIDE sod ar cide loc ne tech vad 10 681 2,791,953 4,442,579 14, 680, 584 19, 160, 251 


21) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 39 656 2,079, 696 12, 833, 454 4, 276, 831 17, 603,342 


SL eS SS SS | 


Totals, All Industries......... 4,250 | 105,631 | 405,129,932 | 985,519,123 | 767,914,301 | 1,785,298,750 


1 Reported on a production basis. * Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also a leading industry. 
Statistics, however, are confidential since there are fewer than three firms reporting. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 
in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments contributed by cities and towns having shipments of over $1,000,000 each. In 
the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns 
accounted for 79 p.c. and 95 p.c., respectively, of the total manufactures of those provinces 
in 1957, while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish 
packing and dairying are leading industries, the proportions were 68 p.c. and 50 p.c., respec- 
tively. In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


A trend towards the decentralization of industry is apparent in all provinces but 
the most striking change has been shown by Ontario where there has been a recent 
tendency to establish new industry in smaller urban centres and where many new one- 
industry areas have been opened up. For. Canada as a whole the percentage of manu- 
factures accounted for by urban centres having shipments of over $1,000,000 was 85.8 
in 1954 but dropped to 80.6 by 1957. 


8.—Urban Centres, Each with Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Prevince, 1957, and Totals for Canada, 1955-57. 


- 
00—=—0—=o0=0tO@oes=oowwss=~=~<anwnunaSS eS =O 


: Shipments 
Establish- 
Urban ments yoo 
Centres Reporting Shipments ecin, 
with in Urban of Urban Total $1, 000 000 
Province or Territory Shipments Centres Centres having | Shipments of on Oeedae 
of Over with $1, 000, 000 Each Province Dewesnidua) 
$1,000, 000 Shipments or Over of Total 
Each of Over Shi ene 
$1, 000, 000 re i a 
angie the Province 
No No. $ $ 
Newfoundland.................... 4 120 73, 763, 623 117,713,795 62.7 
Prince Edward Island............. 3 60 16,974, 145 24, 952, 853 68.0 
Wova meetin. 2.) 215.066.2584... 26 501 265, 697,648 427, 299,045 62.2 
New Brunswick................... 14 326 243,499, 093 311,795,501 (61 
Gupber ere 2) .etG- 2he oaks... 6k 3 184 8,385 6, 324, 703, 364 6,679,595, 056 94,7 
Wiatgrin Som a 286 260 .ece....k 194 9,354 8, 729,173,035 | 11,078,592, 683 78.8 
Manitoba 12 1,129 561,512,994 664, 529, 736 84.5 
11 440 257, 024, 130 306,115,112 84.0 
17 969 524, 487, 248 784, 480,512 66.9 
34 2,258 889, 879,990 1,785, 298,750 49.8 
— —. —_— 3, 221,268 —_ 
Candas 195722 .ks6 e684... 499 23,542 17,886, 715,270 | 22,183,594,311 80.6 
LOSGPER Ee BEE... 0b 2 498 23,289 17, 262,050,120 | 21,636,748, 986 79.8 
MOSS REE BER). ok 482 23,618 15, 704, 708,812 | 19,513,933, 811 80.5 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-57 


ceil phe | ee er eee i 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost at Gross 
City and Year lish- i me and Fuel and Plant of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages Electricity Materials Used Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Montreal, Que....... 1939 | 2,501} 105,315 114,602,118 7,667, 848 254, 188, 246 483, 246, 583 
1946 | 3,785 |} 173,507 291,381,617 14, 740, 538 602, 667, 823 1,147,945, 303 
1949 |} 4,186 | 184,779 399, 948, 526 16, 487, 474 847, 444, 669 1,596, 713, 694 
1953 | 4,398} 193,129 544, 284,191 18,428,249 | 1,067,911,378 2,042, 662,785 
1955 | 4,379 | 176,998 529,339,811 19,553,134 | 1,021,717,306 1, 963,367,235 
1956} 4,289 | 182,759 582,256,675 22,354,978 | 1,175,253, 762 2,207, 686, 246 
1957 | 4,268 | 188,996 611, 657, 486 23,540,996 | 1,214,448, 559 2,288, 258, 169 
Toronto, Ont........ 1939 2, 885 98, 702 122,553,435 7,306, 351 240, 532,281 482,532,331 
1946 3, 632 145, 556 247 , 298, 288 12, 238, 707 549, 256,912 1,036, 939,790 
1949 4,005 158, 562 368, 510, 524 17,003,151 837, 148, 440 1,579, 186, 450 
1953 3,781 154, 251 478,086,271 18, 968, 416 980, 873, 073 1,875, 747,249 
1955 3,497 134, 235 448,775, 761 18, 788, 747 916, 493, 539 1,732,099, 123 
1956 3,411 133, 758 470, 860, 187 19,997,349 962,271, 402 1,797,706, 145 
1957 | 3,312} 182,356 482,758, 834 20,936, 055 961, 000, 335 1, 832,080, 726 
Hamilton, Ont...... 1939 461 31,512 39, 563, 423 5,267,577 70, 829, 034 152,746,340 
1946 501 45,951 80, 959, 482 10, 434, 888 150,977, 835 308, 033, 098 
1949 546 54,665 137, 641,333 17,728,214 285, 180, 403 563, 982,920 
1953 566 60, 451 201,515,979 22,408, 131 385,515, 852 824,407,315 
1955 588 55, 202 200,311,361 24, 807, 502 395,047,070 844, 835,085 
1956 585 58,742 232, 166,085 28,649, 240 498, 410,570 987,728,987 
1957 562 57,095 237, 883, 530 28,217,591 502, 608, 132 1,031, 430, 829 
Windsor, Ont........ 1939 222 17,729 25,938, 890 1,673,417 63,907,106 122, 474,320 
1946 256 30, 889 60,315, 486 3,748,979 138, 788, 813 244,925,148 
1949 283 34, 591 94,304, 627 5,370, l2o 271,392,923 494, 162, 203 
1953 338 37,514 140,481,193 7,559, 592 402, 209, 586 682, 273,319 
1955 334 25,654 101, 810,378 4,975,650 186,275, 443 374,512,418 
1956 336 24,091 96,798, 387 5, 453, 651 186,300, 126 369, 790, 090 
1957 318 29,377 122,169,670 6, 568, 182 290, 073, 160 533,531,623 
Winnipeg, Man....... 1939 648 17,571 20718278 1,491,823 44,873,043 81,024, 272 
1946 756 26,730 42,354, 650 2,625,075 121, 531,306 206, 381, 007 
1949 860 28, 687 58, 604, 162 3,166,077 143, 827,270 255, 006, 806 
1953 860 28, 230 76, 008, 218 3, 266, 587 156, 860, 845 300, 186,774 
1955 873 26, 392 75,281,647 3,541,450 152,575, 494 291,084, 611 
1956 869 26, 629 80,891,909 3,669,114 163, 808, 668 309, 520,043 
1957 856 27,039 83, 809, 725 4,069, 453 166, 092,377 314, 229, 185 
Vancouver, B.C...... 1939 829 17,957 22,382,192 1,397,159 56,565, 511 101, 267, 243 
1946 | 1,071 31,408 55, 960, 984 3,075, 458 138, 045, 068 270, 165,166 
1949 | 1,225 33,536 78,793,345 4,392,716 204, 642, 985 358, 620, 526 
1953 | 1,316 33, 822 108, 896, 725 5,448, 266 255,906, 780 448, 591,543 
1955 1,330 34, 683 120, 488, 180 5,757,268 276, 666, 483 489,181,449 
1956 |} 1,299 36, 052 131,540, 861 6, 326, 318 299, 290, 344 534, 658, 163 
1957 | 1,280 35,666 138, 199, 452 6,578, 883 305,719,965 540, 766, 123 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952 gross value 


of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 661. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Metropolitan Areas, 1956 and 1957 


SSS oom” 


Year and lish: Em- 
Metropolitan Area ments ployees 
No. No 
1956 
Montreal ajcscuch Ste teeta 5,074 | 249,964 
Toronto? «. acc tarot 4,704 | 207,860 
Hamilton dni stectnectetes 707 62,318 
Vancouver «isin fecetiecelaee 1,768 56, 253 
Windsor scat) oe eo ee 895 35, 440 
Winnipeg osc. skaoerome tans 1,061 37,567 
1957 
Montréal. s.csdieteroeiere 5, 120%). 256), 312 
PROTON. os ak ore teteeretes 4,765 210,395 
PHantiutony eee onae ar 703 60,997 
Vancouver...) teen acee 1, 782 56, 000 
Windsor® «.4 «2. Sean 382 31,072 
Winnipeg... ...). tae nee 1,065 38, 760 


Salaries 


827,703, 886 
743, 830, 124 
243,291,570 
206, 967, 222 
141,559,724 
117,477,718 


895, 400, 304 
783, 250,045 
250, 844, 563 
218,584,752 
128, 934,577 
124, 195, 210 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


ecient | eS A | 


56, 240, 720 
33, 441, 464 
29,540,671 
11,876,376 
8, 682, 445 
8,833, 185 


63,798,670 
35, 341, 922 
29,348,933 
12,786,783 
7,020,596 
9,338, 527 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


2,113,216,117 
1,528, 297,518 
520,793, 427 
509,961,072 
329,719, 889 
303, 835, 200 


2,128, 827, 485 
1,542, 445, 150 
530, 275, 129 
523,033, 536 
302, 854, 818 
315, 195, 938 


Selling Value 
of Factory 


Shipments 
$ 


3,786, 635, 501 
2,924, 420,939 
1,029,717, 603 
918, 584,332 
613, 420, 207 
525, 212,786 


3,922,951, 240 
3,031,304, 841 
1, 082, 274,355 
937,850,315 
560, 122,524 
545,949, 521 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 


ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1957 


Nore.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 
ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 


Estab- 
- Province and Municipality | lish- 
ments 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
Struonn’s,..0 1k eee 95 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 36 
Nova Scotia— | 
Amoherst.. 2.5 Uae eh 8 22 
falitaxe ete tn ewes 0 Ne 144 
EUINCMOUIY. os8 ss elec s seks 15 
New Glasgow........... 31 
SyYGNGY .. so. bees tess 46 
MEPERLON ... oslo duane se 8 
PLTULO NS. 5 kee k nae 42 
Vermouth... 7. 0¢teiaat 30 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton............. 39 
ancasters.. 2h ea ee 10 
Moncton... b.G. S 58 
Saintwohn...).%..005.5 97 
Quebec— 
Acton Vale... 30... 35.0 15 
Beauharnois............. 20 
Berthierville............ 19 
Cap de la Madeleine.... 45 
OCoaticook, .. F.0Pe.5 3. 17 
Cowansville............. 11 
Drummondville......... 55 
Harnham....i:tevatss. 21 
GTAN DY. 00.0 Se eens 83 
Grand’ Mére............. 31 
MLR oi ns ds Ore E 52 
Huntingdon...) 29) 202. 14 
Jacques Cartier......... 33 
Joliette....... PL Bits nites & 58 
Jonquiére:...3..... 00.4 19 
donchme,.. 66 sie. fet 79 
LBCnUC. 0. Seer erase 18 
Basal.) .. doh eer ret 49 
L’Assomption........... 16 
Lennoxville............. 12 
iste os a Mees ent 38 
Weonigueuil: 59. 360. 050.4 29 
Louiseville.............. 21 
MAGOR coo. a. de Se ee hae 36 
Marievalle... |. 005.522) 20 
Montmagny............. 42 
Mount Royal........... 43 
iIMontreal:;...2.teuseie.. 4,268 
Montreal East.......... 41 
Montreal North......... 47 
Outremont....d. heehee 66 
Plessis ville...) bes ee. 29 
Pointe aux Trembles.... 18 
Princeville. :...)20s22 04; 19 
RuebSS. 0... i ML SRE. 445 
eerenmond.... i. visiwrees: 15 
Rock Island... 05.5...; 14 
St. Hyacinthe.......... 83 
DEPIORDS «. .55.0j. Be ee 81 
St. Jérdme (Terrebonne 
BOR cok hates le tes 67 
St. Joseph de Sorel...... 7 
St. Lambert... 27.5. .5 6. 24 
pte Ldurent.” J. el. hs! 94 
Ste. Marie (Beauce Co.). 24 
St. Michel (de Laval)... 98 
teem. ... i Poser a 16 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


7,250,649 


1,675,090 


3,353 , 687 
18,717,244 
2,009,738 
2,807,380 
22,654, 485 
6,262,707 
2,235,663 
1,657,721 


2,158, 464 
2,629 ,585 
9,211,538 
11,399,643 


2,351,057 
6,061,876 
1,442 ,568 
7,761,421 
2,038 ,365 
4,946,786 
17,762,070 
2,885,613 
15,847 ,268 
7,818,873 
11,841,852 
1,937,415 
4,926,186 
6,391,243 
1,802,081 
59,100,641 
1,088 , 694 
22,518 ,066 
1,667,718 
1,249,574 
1,342,487 
15,619,590 
3,729,985 
6,766 ,659 
1,283 ,891 
3,115,431 
20,666 ,834 
611,657 , 486 
30,793,707 
4,020,125 
4,987,994 
3,098 ,369 
2,510,368 
1,665,764 
47,200,035 
1,831,122 
1,819,853 
10,364,263 
19,677,928 


9,051,590 
5,067,197 
2,896, 128 
75,806 , 746 
2,512,355 
5,709,743 
1,049 , 683 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


————SSS | | ee | ea 


620,221 


204,061 


282 ,350 
1,277 3835 
142,192 
468, 160 
4,741,630 
680 , 297 
182,321 
148, 120 


213,402 
955 , 728 
698 , 704 
1,687,851 


142,341 
4,082,197 
179,515 
1,697 ,292 
108 ,344 
489 ,548 
1,729,675 
236,415 
1,012,790 
1,752,431 
2,564,940 
200,727 
346 , 658 
718 ,297 
242 ,957 
2,206 , 087 
196 ,924 
3,353 ,279 
130,669 
222 ,666 
85,772 
495 , 089 
384,124 
855 ,320 
115,670 
228,011 
663 , 387 
23,540,996 
24,976,100 
189 ,329 
193,561 
201,932 
2,119,075 
117,116 
6,454,966 
65,944 
85,169 
867,145 
1,244,256 


811,731 
568, 185 
138,044 
2,372,528 
341,795 
537 , 132 
78,909 


Cost at Plant 
cf Materials 


Used 


12,586,431 


8,377,520 


4,954,536 
82,611,004 
4,787,740 
4,445 304 
48,250,686 
20,747,519 
4,859 ,277 
4,324,126 


4,324,423 
7,921,719 
25,425,148 
51,039 ,032 


6,604,150 
14,229 ,263 
2,713,703 
26 ,527 ,338 
4,050,052 
7,932,752 
32,008, 565 
5,529,671 
37,022 ,246 
14,371,681 
29,440,625 
5,892,908 
10,072, 864 
11,119,079 
2,673,474 
94,076,577 
3,134,988 
67,732,612 
4,564,480 
3,399,051 
2,844,366 
15,273 ,273 
6,397,745 
33,600,296 
5,510,866 
6,401,596 
58 , 835, 180 


1,214,443 ,559 


448 461,379 
7,508,101 
13,377,047 
5, 488 , 643 
24,678 ,050 
7,004,998 
103 ,947 ,986 
3,446,782 
1,365 ,356 
29,127 ,864 
31,970,036 


16,249 ,734 
6,997,395 
5,578,646 

85,791,339 
6,813,499 

13,150,332 
3,392,900 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


27,641,878 


11,670,163 


10,875,842 
68 ,352 , 826 
7,769 ,682 
10,338 ,909 
79,078,754 
30,910,731 
9,270,398 
8,391,068 


8,449,107 
16,289,731 
39,520,733 
78,373,695 


10,749,295 
33,489,355 
6,160, 229 
48 ,688 , 355 
7,469,758 
16,852,733 
69,613,777 
11,577,952 
70,759,472 
31,836,831 
54,494,207 
9,160, 185 
19,451,138 
93,297,517 
7,518,323 
193,276,314 
5,383,278 
136,158,492 
7,358,173 
6,526, 800 
5,151,036 
39,170,241 
10,208, 105 
48 ,837 ,393 
7,824,195 
12,813,802 
96,995,680 


2,288 258, 169 


692,340,565 
14,244,619 
24,638,725 
10,804,690 

36,277,987 
10,147,797 

208,815,210 

6,529,303 
5,448,107 
48 ,083 ,313 
64,893 ,956 


31,441,436 
19,314,318 
11,123,178 
216 ,842 ,427 
11,791,578 
24 ,085 ,260 
5,673,278 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1957—continued 


Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality and Fuel and of Materials of Factory 
Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Ste: Dhérese.toasitesesne 3,136,093 266,445 6,715,415 13 ,076 ,965 
Shawinigan Falls........ 26,399,270 11,541,442 56 ,684 ,263 139 075,241 
Sherbrooke..42.5... seas 22 ,699 , 447 1,608,013 55,415,937 106 ,608 ,695 
‘Terrebonne. .;..b a). comets 1,714,625 92 ,352 3,083,749 6,403,505 
Trois Riviéres.......... 30,350,861 9 432 ,256 58,310,775 128,909 , 134 
Walleytieldisse.sc 222-0: 10,605,391 1,125,323 20,901,192 42,030,029 
Vernue. oo... ee 4,602,061 131,441 8,481,801 16,567,198 
Victoriaville. ocacen see 6,661,192 309 , 848 12,818,007 24,114,280 
Waterloowsnte ope sceee 1,650, 454 111,303 3,007,915 5,761,923 
Westmount...) .60%...22 8 6,117,502 454,981 6,838,060 18,195,996 
Ontario— 
Arctonies.,..86s da tee 2,394,200 246 ,845 6,293,019 10,345,831 
Ages 82.6.6. RDO 5,613,442 263 ,688 11,899 ,034 21,402,410 
Amberstburg:.ite .seeo 2,732,680 744,598 5,432,271 17,212,456 
ATIPTIOL cio... cee eee 3,030, 666 187,417 4,313,855 11,468,404 
AMORA... ..+ 22 Bek chore 2,239 ,229 135,915 5,578,766 9 468,223 
Barrie. 55.5 apace ee 6,245,993 409 ,039 16,771,800 31,825,863 
Bellevalles...ve06 ee 11,835,317 2,380,490 13,119,021 39 , 466 ,332 
Bowmanville........... 3,318,536 220,587 5,701,319 13,622 ,448 
Bramangton: 2. eto; leees 5,661 , 266 373, 152 10,649 ,234 21,644,934 
Brantiord. .;.7.26beece 35,981,624 2,094,813 67,032 ,465 144,091,141 
Brockville: ..¢ Sofas 11,589,396 717,072 42,505,114 65,314,658 
Burlington eee-c ee eeee 3,888,314 270,325 8,165,911 16,191,348 
Chathannitass os eee 14,422,744 1,135,183 77 ,857 ,305 103,217 ,092 
Coboure..2.. scape 3,573, 169 250,354 10,521,127 21,340,055 
Collingwood :% -fmeshn sk 4,644,400 171,449 9,776,204 16,640,661 
Comwmall/..2% BOF 668.8 25 ,207 , 796 5,694,960 42 401,547 92,117,441 
Dendass.\.....4 eee reer 5,112,114 208 ,742 6,536 ,063 13 ,686 ,733 
DGanyille.. <>. Ses eee 3,171,325 179,851 9,716,540 15,583 ,640 
Rastywie W...o 2. petueees 1,739,130 116 ,076 6,159 , 230 8,809 ,398 
‘Elenipas .. >: 2. 2Be Bee 2,300, 157 250,221 7,222,075 13,119,488 
Hort) Eine... 2.it8 2a 3,353,591 145,091 10,044,936 20,163,470 
Fort: William. 22.68% 14,777,607 4,070,263 31,700,139 64,042,754 
(Sale these... LER eS 23,961,616 975 ,489 42,801,349 83 ,950, 806 
Gananoque. .2.02 Gkees 3,088 ,579 249 ,663 5,628 ,322 10,316,312 
Georgetown. «1.08.2 eee 4,529,590 295 ,298 9,404,606 15,994,336 
Goderich. ..... 5.20%. 27 1,466,880 230,501 3,267,445 6,892,973 
Guelph. . 5.34 Boe eee 23 ,536 ,638 1,396,342 41,537 ,036 87 ,562 ,091 
Hamilton.....d.b08.ece 237 , 883 ,530 28,217,591 502 ,608 , 132 1,031,430,829 
Hanover. ..cc). sneer 2,957,477 122 ,958 4,817,810 9,217,321 
‘Hesneler..\ oi Re. beaee 4,964,719 538 ,382 8,049,699 16,379,988 
Hiinteville....4-82eeep ee 1,112,987 101,403 3,301,196 5,117,910 
Ingersoll. <3..4- bab: seece 3,597 ,023 241,174 11,289,471 19,951,180 
HENnoStON... hide cette 22,013,105 1,792,869 46 ,527 ,907 93 ,497 ,339 
Katehpner..:.5 .886.550<% 55,031,611 2,687 ,556 119 , 987,758 235,155,859 
LiGABIOS. «.6..4.6-Eo kee 30,833 , 438 1,282 ,489 56,636,631 121,897,305 
Dindsayicsca Se eee 4,659 ,626 412 ,362 7,693 ,546 16,262,723 
Lastowel,.....4.a02. 200.8 1,312,112 121,016 2,987,907 5 ,099 ,362 
Lond On ix. 4 Reese ot 54,815,015 2,908,541 101,732,390 219,099 ,033 
Lone Braneh...2nsisse 3,545,096 208 , 502 8,411,516 18 ,001 ,569 
Merritton: ...228) posse 8,386,629 1,426,769 14,718,557 33,355,825 
Midland: sex. Gana. heesk 3,182,664 128 ,256 7,808,048 18,171,195 
Milfonieer sc SOR? Bot 28 3,418, 148 582 ,255 5,871,811 13,307 ,502 
METTNIO®: ..c.. tea pees 3,337,212 202 ,008 6,172,045 11,800,341 
INepance..... ). testes 1,618,201 158,124 5,035,249 8,645,082 
New Liskeard.......... 2,054,761 124,763 3,619,595 6,805,723 
Newmarket..; aa.nee.s 3,168,455 186 ,030 5,102,053 11,739,763 
New Morontos) a. eens. 33,087 , 232 2,218,641 93 ,688 ,537 175,804,092 
Niagara Valls: fae. css. ; 19,617,537 4,737 ,839 35,587 ,635 78,875,355 
North Bay 1 ate aie 2,987,707 545,780 4,398,330 9,301,848 
(alavile...:: (ae. aie. 2 6,741,517 454 ,552 13,398,709 28,300,171 
Oriltiaet..: 2 fea 7,682 ,252 505 , 407 10,576,350 26,970,107 
Ottawae | ...0 ees 35,015,031 2,667 ,365 52 ,890 ,632 121,844,932 
Owen DOUNGadeew serena: 8,508 ,693 377 , 849 11,295,097 27,312,118 
Paris i%...-. eee 4,052 ,327 169 ,318 6,747,291 12,394,612 
Pembroke... 3.488, ce). 4,191,511 177,960 7,013, 100 14, 180, 460 
Pereayt .:. sk wees eee 2,287, 483 126,512 4,616, 486 9,872,045 
Peterborough...02. .%.: 42 ,509, 920 1,467 , 466 75,316,309 155,236,711 
Port Artour:’. 21s. ooh 10,519,597 2,352 , 464 21,168,954 50,080,247 
Preston: (2.7...) $95 ted. 8,018 ,538 328 ,213 10,744,856 23,775,389 
RVONITEV «cs cis ABR es 2,437,763 163,273 | 4,388 ,783 8,521,028 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1957—concluded 
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Estab- ca. Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality | lish- Eeveke and Fuel and of Materials of Factory 
ments | POY’ Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
- St. Catharines.......... 107 6,138 23,707,951 1,098 , 833 33,626 , 024 73,449,061 
RU MSE 8. cos os Beaces cut 14 580 2, loGs2a7 1,525,761 5,238,576 14,044,824 
SET MOMIAS....s5..<05.. 53 2,674 9,076, 167 461,813 18,934,238 41,301,274 
PAINIV. 0.0.3 hoe le. 56 7,229 35,580,384 19,683,685 184 , 259 ,302 355, 282 ,252 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 52 8,977 43 ,869 ,242 8,345,541 91,045,048 171,453 , 502 
Se ee Cae eee 32 1,286 4,606 , 405 325 ,067 24,759 ,203 34,112,704 
Smith’s Falls........... 31 771 2,169 , 462 178,976 3,962 ,295 10,549 , 852 
Sirationg:. een eilsck,. 75 3,924 12,894,163 558 ,505 24,280,202 44,802 ,451 
SSEEAUHTOV cuca: tecee. 23 559 1,446,626 74,150 3,107,241 5,261,896 
Streetsville............. 16 716 2,614,818 417,097 4,742,720 11,031,090 
SUGDUD Meer ab. tee. curs 57 1,120 3,915,296 427 ,515 7,586,835 16,207, 462 
Pwanseay see: 15 872 3,445,918 ° 214,695 7,975,068 14,550,328 
Se) ee pee ae 24 1,590 6,520,940 1,869 ,635 12,216,429 25,930,419 
ISOMDUEP |; fo coc se 26 985 2,833,245 359 , 253 17,386,931 23,012,070 
PLOFOREG, Saaz: Sale les. 0: 3,312 132 ,356 482,758,834 20,936 ,055 961,000 ,335 1, 832,080,726 
PR ECH LORE S86 9a ee 31 1,902 6,153 , 833 797,759 11,389,328 25,279,890 
Wallaceburg............ 30 2,104 7,827,556 1,091,265 8,494,903 21,242 350 
Waterloo! seit. lucdes 67 3,337 19304, 713 577,200 19,612,858 54,988,079 
WLAN ho sca ess so cws <5 58 3,301 12,176,357 956 , 380 19,715,170 42,954 ,046 
WVEStOM ce eee 54 2,445 9,761,825 527,797 17,389,195 36, 886 ,875 
Weanrisor wah ee ees sik . 318 29,377 122,169,670 6,568 , 182 290,073,160 533,531,623 
\VCES 0.8 ce ee ee 20 39 999 ,358 99 351 2,727,438 5,069 , 452 
Woodstock?) >. 80 oe 58 4,118 14,093 ,575 7 oll O75 33,816,528 64,255,265 
Manitoba— 
Brandon: oh. ee 45 825 2,802,707 441,995 11,486,105 18,447,358 
St. Boniface............. 89 4,881 17,236,521 2,303 ,218 106 ,355, 736 144,337,906 
GST MRNES 8 ots cea ek Sg. 46 2,716 9,188,180 329,651 15,388,364 32,010,968 
MV IBMIPCI Coote oes 856 27,039 83,809 , 725 4,069 , 453 166 ,092 377 314,229,185 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw.............. 43 1,353 4,803 ,044 1,177,038 34,546,939 50,552,482 
PrincesA lbert..:........ 36 899 3,060,590 252,497 12 ,462 ,752 19,084,426 
ACMA ee enc gk 149 ona 13,192,101 3,386, 166 52,706,546 97,617,723 
Saskatoon: 005.3264. 129 ait 10,995,088 1,131,447 51,259, 720 74,463 ,094 
Alberta— 
Celrony: a3, 0) ois ¢, 349 11,091 41,221 471 2,653,770 128 , 847 ,254 212,658,924 
Edmonton’. 2 ec 6235. 402 125528 43,185,840 2,284 ,503 140,736 ,304 227 511,393 
Lethbridge............. 56 1,196 3,727,105 301,477 9,165,315 18,803,948 
Medicine Hat.......... 42 1,201 3,948,526 510,178 14,930,299 22 ,067 ,890 
Rec: Deer -u. 782 2M: 29 388 1,081,433 105,078 4,586 ,325 7,636,197 
British Columbia— 
Kamloops!) sg 38 501 1,610,127 421,495 5,682 ,242 8,948,767 
ETO A 5 aiches ol eek chs ose 35 890 2,705,368 166,195 5,264,400 9,316,946 
Nanaimo? 240 Woke 3 26 475 1,728,000 148 ,489 2,986,746 5,935,151 
New Westminster....... 105 6,054 22,916,986 1,756,674 60,815,813 107,183 ,783 
North Vancouver....... 70 3,140 13,903 ,547 910,878 12 ,382 ,700 37,125,864 
Port Alberni. . .. 32:06! &: 18 2,265 9,335,320 1,074,040 21,124,482 32 ,475 ,489 
Port Moody 3 3 jc. s iz 682 2,889 ,323 118,517 10,913,380 15,977,664 
-<Prince George........... 66 868 2,857,500 257 ,299 9,794,118 14,720,701 
Prince Rupert........... 19 400 1,244 ,384 110,554 3,022 ,448 5,377,232 
quV aNCoUuver: fs... 2505662: 1,280 35,666 138,199,452 6,578,883 305,719,965 540,766,123 
Waetorin <2 2s..05 5. 202 4,828 18,016,688 996 ,873 28,937 ,895 61,088 ,998 
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CHAPTER XV.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 describes 
the purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by each of the various 
‘ndustrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings together a number of summaries of 
related series on construction activity: value of work performed by type of structure, 
value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and numbers employed, contracts awarded 
and building permits issued. Government aid to house-building and construction of 
dwelling units are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditure plans of all sectors of the economy call for a total outlay of an 
estimated $8,770,000,000 in 1960. Such a capital program, if carried out as planned, will 
be the largest on record, exceeding the previous peak of $8,717,000,000 established in 
1957 and involving a 4-p.c. increase over the program accomplished in 1959. Within the 
total, construction outlays are expected to reach a record amount moderately in excess 
of the levels of the past few years, and expenditures for machinery are likely to show a 
significant improvement over those made in 1958 and 1959 and to approach the record 
level of 1957. 


1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 1950-60 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1950-58; preliminary actual 1959; intentions 1960. 


Leen ————————————————————————————————————————____ LEE 


Capital Expenditures Total 
Expenditure as 
Year Machinery Percentage of 
Construction and Total Gross National 
Equipment Product 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 Deas 
LOBOR each SORA Bia cts Sarat erie oe eithorere +, jexemmeteene nt cer 2,453 1, 483 3,936 21.9 
ULC Cen ee Be a7 ne IE A RRNING @ hic BD G.os5.0.0ro1 Ouic 2,871 1, 868 4,739 22.4 
EOS The ae RRM Re TODY CMERR A, © bu irerinas. BE 0. rh ORES 3,434 2,057 5,491 22.9 
Mey LL See ae nee ey Sen yorr dar omar cis Canis <P cit een 3,756 2,220 5,976 23.9 
POEL a isc Hise yorene,ducuav rosea tankers. ov ovetelers ietetons ncptateer ekever 3,737 1,984 5,721 23.0 
TODS ett Rete s fscasccsacesaiuatnants othe ores Sem eeteer els 4,169 2,075 6,244 23.0 
1 OBB Peeks hb indaelauats elercats wee De eres 5,210 2,761 8,034 26.3 
LOB 7 ES... bcc oe henna. een sera 5, 784 2,933 8,717 27.4 
1 GS en ne AL one Ue Be kenitin 5.00 Odd 5, 830 2,534 8,364 25.7 
TBS year teehee evaids ala or the dis oval de te onste RON a teh toe 5,798 2,613 8,411 24.3 
UG BO ees PPS Seas erckdwccsnetaition, oem telekeaarse 5,942 2,828 8,770 
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While there are indications of a fairly moderate increase in total private and public 
investment in 1960, the composition of the program will be changed significantly from 
that of the previous two years as shown in Table 2. 


2.—Capital Expenditures and Percentage Distribution, by Type, 1958-60 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1958; preliminary actual 1959; intentions 1960. 


Capital Expenditures Distribution 
Type YE 

1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 

$000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 p.c p.c. p.c. 
MOOTIS UPUICUION ©. oo cipccck ecu oka bein 0B coe Oa 5,830 5,798 5, 942 69.7 68.9 67.8 
PLOW Eee? A Ree. Aerated | oe 1,782 1,759 1,696 21.3 20.9 19.3 
Non-residential construction................. 4,048 4,039 4,246 48.4 48.0 48.5 
Machinery and Equipment................... 2,504 25618 2,828 30.3 31.1 3262 
MOUaIS Secor sok hee eto 8,364 8,411 8,770 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Of particular importance is the resurgence in business investment anticipated, 
following the sharp decline in 1958 and the further easing in 1959. On the other hand, 
outlays for housing and social capital are likely to constitute a smaller part of the 
total investment program, showing an increase of about 1 p.c. compared with increases 
of 14 p.c. and 6 p.c. in 1958 and 1959 respectively. This change in emphasis from social 
to business capital is related to the changes occurring in general economic conditions and 
reflects future demand trends anticipated by businessmen. Substantial additions to in- 
dustrial plant and equipment in 1957 and 1958 coincident with a temporary weakening 
in market demands resulted, for a time, in considerable free capacity in many industries. 
However, during 1959 markets strengthened both at home and abroad, production in- 
creased and operating levels moved upward. This, in turn, created new interest in ex- 
pansion. At the same time, improved earnings together with increases in depreciation 
reserves added to the supply of internal funds available for expansion or modernization 
purposes. 


Thus, developments in 1959 created a much more favourable atmosphere for an 
increased rate of business investment and, as a result, business capital outlays in 1960 
are expected to show an increase of 6 p.c. over those of 1959. A sharply increased rate of 
spending in resource-based industries will provide the most important contribution to 
the total increase in investment. Outlays in the forest and mineral products industries 
are likely to be about 20 p.c. higher, reflecting a substantially higher rate of spending 
for new facilities in the base-metal mining and primary iron and steel industries and in 
forest-based industries. Investment in commercial building is expected to be notably 
higher in 1960, with increases planned in retail outlets and office buildings, and secondary 
manufacturing industries also intend to expand their outlays significantly. On the other 
hand, capital spending by the fuel and power, and transportation and communication 
industries will involve little change from 1959. Within the category of engineering con- 
struction, moderate increases in road-building and in the construction of water and sewer 
works and telephone facilities will be offset by equally moderate declines in marine and 
railway construction and in the building of power facilities. 


Expenditures for housing and social capital are expected to continue at about the 
levels of 1959. Within the total, a reduced level of spending on federal projects will help 
to make way for larger programs in other fields. Housing outlays are also expected to be 
moderately lower in 1960; it is estimated that the number of new housing units started 
will be from 10 to 15 p.c. fewer than the 141,300 starts of 1959. However, with 82,000 
units under construction at the start of the year, completions are expected to be close to 
the 1959 level of 146,000. The value of housing completed in 1960 will involve a decline 
of about 4 p.c. from 1959. Reduced outlays in the two areas of federal projects and 
housing will be offset by moderate increases in the construction programs of provincial 
and municipal governments and by a sharply higher rate of activity in the building of 
hospital and university facilities. 
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The acquisition of machinery and equipment will receive greater emphasis in the 
1960 investment program than it received in the two previous years. Machinery purchases 
are expected to increase by about 8 p.c. over 1959 but will be slightly below the all-time 
record for such expenditures established in 1957. The demand for industrial machinery 
particularly will be strong in view of the projected increase of 17 p.c. in such outlays by 
the manufacturing industry. More moderate increases in demand may be anticipated 
for office, store and hospital equipment, and for transportation equipment other than 
railway rolling-stock, the latter being the only major type of equipment for which a lower 
level of demand is indicated. 


3.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1958-60 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1958; preliminary actual 1959; intentions 1960. 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee 0—0—0— 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1958 101 364 465 73 133 206 174 497 671 
1959 112 443 555 81 146 227 193 589 782 
1960 113 458 571 82 152 234 195 610 805 
Rorésteyseccomanawe. «ds actsvsl 1958 19 14 33 16 25 4 35 39 74 
1959 22 24 46 14 26 40 36 50 86 
1960 30 33 63 15 25 40 45 58 103 
Mining, quarrying and oil 

WELLS eaten ca ciate ticialctere creme 1958 242 100 342 24 75 99 266 175 441 
1959 262 82 344 25 76 101 287 158 445 
1960 318 88 406 24 78 102 342 166 508 
Manufacturing..............- 1958 398 697 | 1,095 110 462 572 508 | 1,159 1,667 
1959 358 716 1,074 116 487 603 474 1,203 1,677 
1960 356 840 1,196 114 490 604 470 1,330 1,800 
itil tieg ae Scie decks cxcgteremeste 1958 1,405 748 221be 250 |. 400 650 1,655 1,148 2,803 
1959 1,158 690 1,848 267 417 684 1,425 1,107 2,532 
1960 1,435 700 1,835 285 420 705 1, 420 1,120 2,540 
@onstructionsy of tis. 2s nee 1958 16 141 157 4 118 122 20 259 279 
1959 16 167 183 4 119 123 | 20 286 306 
1960 La 170 187 4 122 126 21 292 313 
Howsingareie. fete sate: 1958 | 1,782 1,782 407 — 407 || 2,189 — 2,189 
1959 1,759 — 1,759 431 — 431 2,190 —_ 2,190 
1960 1,696 1,696 457 —_ 457 2,153 _— 2,153 
Trade (wholesale and retail). 1958 195 161 356 35 ae 68 230 194 424 
1959 174 159 333 32 34 66 206 193 399 
1960 187 177 364 30 34 64 217 211 428 

Finance, insurance and real 
eataler errs Pa 1958 150 30 180 12 6 18 162 36 198 
1959 204 40 244 12, 6 18 216 46 262 
1960 253 46 299 14 di 21 267 53 320 
Commercial services......... 1958 51 118 169 16 44 60 67 162 229 
1959 56 126 182 15 44 59 71 170 241 
1960 59 133 192 12 44 56 71 177 248 
Institutional services......... 1958 457 57 514 49 8 57 506 65 571 
1959 473 58 531 54 9 63 527 67 594 
1960 559 67 626 54 11 65 613 78 691 
Government departments....1958 | 1,014 104 1,118 266 48 314 1,280 152 1,432 
1959 1,204 108 1,312 278 56 334 1,482 164 1,646 
1960 1,219 116 1; é00 283 58 341 1,502 174 1,676 
Totsloe 8... faytvacies 1958 | 5,830] 2,534 | 8,364] 1,262 | 1,352 | 2,614) 7,092 | 3,886] 10,978 
1959 | 5,798 | 2,613 | 8,411 | 1,329 | 1,420] 2,749] 7,227; 4,033 | 11,160 
1960 | 5,942 | 2,828! 8,770! 1,374! 1,441 1 2,815 | 7,316 | 4,269 | 11,585 
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Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 4. The construction 
industry and housing are dealt with in Sections 2 and 3 of this Chapter. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1958-60 
Norre.—Actual expenditures 1958; preliminary actual 1959; intentions 1960. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Foods and keverages........ 1958 40.5 85.7 126.2 13.9 51.4 65.3 54.4 137.1 191.5 
1959 41.4 79.9 121.3 15.4 48.4 63.8 56.8 128.3 185.1 
1960 53.0 82.0 135.0 15.2 47.5 62.7 68.2 129.5 197.7 
Tobacco and tobacco 
Proaucts..t 4. 8. SGe... bos 1958 4.1 Wid 11.6 451 2.8 3.9 522 10.3 15,5 
- 1959 3.2 4.0 qi2 0.6 1.4 2.0 3.8 5.4 9.2 
1960 3.1 4.6 ved 0.7 1.4 2.1 3.8 6.0 9.8 
Rubber products............ 1958 2.0 6.4 8.4 1.0 7.5 8.5 3.0 13.9 16.9 
1959 4.0 8.8 12.8 1A 7.9 9.0 5.1 16a. 21.8 
1960 5.9 19.7 25.6 eal 7.8 8.9 7.0 27.5 34.5 
Leather products............ 1958 0.5 1.9 2.4 0.6 74 2.9 et 4.2 Seo 
4 1959 0.8 2.0 2.8 0.5 2.5 3.0 L383 4.5 5.8 
1960 0.7 1.8 2.5 0.6 2.3 2.9 i<s 4.1 5.4 
Textile products......:..5.. 1958 2.6 20.7 23.3 2.8 16.0 18.8 5.4 36.7 42.1 
1959 4,4 19.2 23.6 3.2 16.3 19.5 7.6 35.5 43.1 
1960 4.0 22.2 26.2 3.1 16.8 19.9 7.1 39.0 46.1 
CHORtE eta erasers s sastiels's 1958 0.7 (ED 8.2 Tat 3.9 5.0 1.8 11.4 13:2 
1959 1.6 9.4 11.0 1:3 4.0 5.3 2.9 13.4 16.3 
1960 1.0 8.1 9.1 1.2 4.0 5.2 2.2 12.1 14.3 
Wood products..i.5 005 0.+8e0% 1958 8.8 22.1 30.9 5.9 24.7 30.6 14.7 46.8 61.5 
1959 12.4 34.6 47.0 5.8 24.5 30.3 18.2 59.1 77.8 
1960 10.2 31.3 41.5 5.7 24.2 29.9 15.9 55.5 71.4 
Paper products. bs.) o..k «2s 1958 25.5 101.7 127.2 72 85.7 92.9 32.7 187.4 220.1 
1959 22.1 98.8 120.9 8.4 90.1 98.5 30.5 188.9 219.4 
1960 31.8 138.1 169.9 7.4 91.6 99.0 39.2 229.7 268.9 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 1958 13.4 20.1 33.5 2.0 6.3 8.3 15.4 26.4 41.8 
1959 11.2 24.3 35.5 1.9 6.0 7.9 13.1 30.3 43.4 
1960 6.7 18.2 24.9 2.3 6.1 8.4 9.0 24.3 33.90 
Tron and steel products....... 1958 Sond 90.7 | 126.4 14.4 83.3 97.7 50.1 174.0 224.1 
1959 43.3 114.0 157.3 16.0 103.7 119.7 59.3 217.7 277.0 
1960 43.9 141.8 185.7 16.5 102.4 118.9 60.4 244.2 304. 6 
Transportation equipment....1958 16.6 Olek 54.3 10.4 30.7 41.1 27.0 68.4 95.4 
1959 19.6 37.6 57.2 10.0 30.7 40.7 29.6 68.3 97.9 
1960 23.3 35.7 59.0 9.8 28.4 38.2 33.1 64.1 97.2 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..1958 43.7 52.2 95.9 9.6 49.3 58.9 53.0 > 108.5 154.8 
1959 26.9 35.6 62.5 P07 48.3 59.0 37.6 83.9 1215 
; 1960 18.0 48.7 66.7 10.7 51.2 61.9 28.7 99.9 128.6 
: Electrical apparatus and 
BADDUES oe ok dons oes Re « 1958 Wed 21.8 29.1 2.9 14.0 16.9 10.2 35.8 46.0 
5 1959 “(ets 22.2 29.7 3.0 14.6 17.6 10.5 36.8 47.3 
: 1960 iso 30.6 37.9 Dek 14.8 17.9 10.4 45.4 55.8 
Non-metallic mineral 
PEGQUCUS Ven niee keiscsas cc es: 1958 14.4 25.9 40.3 2.9 32.2 35.1 ilies 58.1 75.4 
1959 25.4 44.0 69.4 4,2 37.0 41,2 29.6 81.0 110.6 
1960 12.6 34.0 46.6 3.3 36. 1 39.4 15.9 70.1 86.0 
Products of petroleum and 
COTY LES Ss patie ea 1958 |} 136.0 iso a) Laan 23.4 6.2 29.6 || 159.4 13.5 172.9 
1959 105.1 1he7 116.8 22.6 5.2 27.8 127.7 16.9 144.6 
1960 95.9 6.5 102.4 22.5 5.1 27.6 118.4 11.6 130.0 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1958-60—continued 


Seen ————————eeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeseeeses nnn 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


MaANUFACTURING—concluded 


Chemical products........... 1958 43.1 73.5 116.6 9.2 41.9 51.1 52.3 115.4 167.7 
1959 24.4 49.7 74.1 10.2 42.4 52.6 34.6 92.1 126.7 
1960 34.0 86.6 120.6 9.6 45.8 55.4 43.6 132.4 176.0 
Miscellaneous..............-- 1958 2.7 9.3 12.0 1.4 3.9 5.3 4.1 13.2 17.3 
1959 4.7 10.9 15.6 1.6 4.0 5.6 6.3 14.9 21.2 
1960 4.3 9.7 14.0 Sr 4.2 5.9 6.0 13.9 19.9 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1958 — 105.4 | 105.4 — oo — — 105.4 105.4 
1959 — 109.4 109.4 — _ _— 109.4 109.4 
1960 — 120.9 120.9 _ _— — _ 120.9 120.9 


aa ee ee eee eee | ere te es | eS | nl | eens | = ne 


Totals, Manufacturing...1958 | 397.6 | 697.4 | 1,095.0 | 109.8 462.1 | 571.9 || 507.4 | 1,159.5 | 1,666.9 
1959 | 358.0] 716.1 | 1,074.1 | 116.5] 487.0] 603.5 || 474.5 | 1,203.1 | 1,677.6 
1960 | 355.7 | 840.5 | 1,196.2 | 114.5 | 489.7 | 604.2] 470.2 | 1,330.2 | 1,800.4 


Wlectric POWEL. ..) oe oes eee s 1958 | 496.3} 183.9} 680.2 40.2 27.0 67.2 || 536.5} 210.9 747.4 

1959 | 432.6] 187.0] 619.6 43.3 25.5 68.8 |} 475.9 | 212.5 688.4 

1960 | 413.1] 187.9} 601.0 46.3 2ies 73.6 || 459.4] 215.2 674.6 

Gas distribution............. 1958 74.1 5.2 79.3 3.8 2.4 6.2 77.9 7.6 85.5 

1959 75.0 8.4 83.4 5.8 ted ws 80.8 10.1 90.9 

: 1960 70.3 9.2 79.5 6.1 1.9 8.0 76.4 pa 87.5 
Railway transport and ; 

felegraphs?s.').d. sete «heer 1958 | 182.6| 175.6 | 358.2] 145.5] 180.3 | 3825.8]} 328.1] 355.9 684.0 

1959 | 239.3 | 129.7| 369.0] 159.4] 181.7] 341.1 || 398.7} 311.4 710.1 

1960 | 209.2] 104.4] 313.6] 170.7] 170.5] 341.2] 379.9} 274.9 654.8 

Urban transit... j.ecce6.0t.85 1958 3.4 13.5 16.9 4.5 17.8 22.3 7.9 Sino 39.2 

1959 4.6 12.9 ied 4.0 17.6 21.6 8.6 BO. 39.1 

1960 20.7 6.6 27.3 4.0 17.9 21.9 24.7 24.5 49.2 

Water transport and services.1958 | 132.5 35.5 | 168.0 3.4 17,2 20.6 |] 135.9 52.7 188.6 

1959 47.6 32.4 80.0 3.5 15.6 19.1 ote 48.0 99.1 

1960 44.6 44,1 88.7 4.7 15.5 20.2 49.3 59.6 108.9 

Motor transport.:...5....:.<- 1958 1.9 Sia 33.0 0.8 36.5 Sl.e 2.7 67.6 70.3 

1959 Siei 40.4 44,1 1.0 39.6 40.6 4.7 80.0 84.7 

1960 4.0 36.8 40.8 1.0 40.0 41.0 5.0 76.8 81.8 

Grain elevators............0. 1958 10.0 1.6 11.6 BI 2.2 ee Toe 3.8 18.9 

1959 16.7 7.4 24.1 4.7 2.2 6.9 21.4 9.6 31.0 

1960 6.8 250 9.1 4,2 2.0 6.2 11.0 4.3 15.3 

Telephones: . if. Lease. oe tore 1958 | 126.7 | 202.9] 329.6 26.1 78.1 | 104.2} 152.8] 281.0 433.8 

1959 | 184.6] 181.4] 316.0 25.3 88.4] 113.7 |] 159.9 | 269.8 429.7 

1960} 146.3] 197.6] 343.9 27.4 94.8} 122.2 |) 178.7} 292.4 466, 1 

Broadcasting... ssdeos+esnr 1958 2.2 Wok 9.3 0.4 2.4 2.8 2.6 9.5 12-1 

1959 4.4 8.3 12.7 0.7 2.4 3.1 aa 10.7 15.8 

1960 3.8 7.9 aera 0.5 2.8 3.0 4.3 10.7 15.0 

Municipal waterworks........ 1958 75.9 4,2 80.1 14.7 16 16.3 90.6 5.8 96.4 

1959 84.4 4.8 89.2 13.9 1.5 15.4 98.3 6.3 104.6 

1960 96.8 7.2} 104.0 14.8 1.6 16.4 |} 111.6 8.8 120.4 

Other utilities!............... 1958 | 299.1 72.4 | 371.5 5.6 4,2 39.8 | 304.7} 106.6 411.3 

1959 } 114.9 63.3 | 178.2 5.4 40.7 46.1} 120.3} 104.0 224.3 

1960 | 119.2 81.7 | 200.9 ayer 45.8 51.5 | 124.9! 127.5 252.4 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1958-60—concluded 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Capital items charged to 


operating expenses......... 1 


Totals, Utilities........... 


Independent stores........... 


Department stores........... 


Automotive trade........... 


Capital items charged to 


operating expenses......... 1 


Totals, Trade............. 


PPospitals eee ots SPE os Bebe 


Other institutional services. . 


Totals, Institutions...... 


1958 
1959 
1960 


1958 
1959 
1960 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Utitities—concluded 
— 14.7 14.7 — — a — 14.7 14.7 
— 14.2 14.2 _ — — — 14.2 14,2 
— 14.4 14.4 — — — — 14.4 14.4 
1,404.7 | 747.7 | 2,152.4 | 250.1 | 399.7 | 649.8 | 1,654.8 | 1,147.4 | 2,802.2 
1,157.8 | 690.2 | 1,848.0 | 267.0 | 416.9 | 683.9 || 1,424.8 | 1,107.1 | 2,531.9 
1,134.8 | 700.1 | 1,834.9 | 285.4 | 420.1 | 705.5 || 1,420.2 | 1,120.2 | 2,540.4 
TRADE 
23.4 22.6 46.0 4,4 6.5 10.9 27.8 29.1 56.9 
23.1 By wal 47.2 4.6 7.0 11.6 iia | 58.8 
28.9 22.8 61.7 4.3 vot 11.4 Sey 29.9 63.1 
43.1 31.6 74.7 4.9 4.1 9.0 48.0 35.7 83.7 
32.4 30.5 62.9 4.7 4.4 9.1 Bae! 34.9 (2.0 
36.3 34.4 70.7 4.3 4,4 8.7 40.6 38.8 79.4 
75.4 560001 mlal.9 1271 9.3 21,4 87.5 65.8 153.3 
Vani Osco til 20 10.4 9.5 19.9 68.1 62.8 130.9 
62.6 60.8 | 123.4 10.3 9.6 19.9 72.9 70.4 143.3 
re2 Wind 20.3 4,7 3.0 Fegtk 17.9 10.1 28.0 
14.0 6.6 20.6 4.0 3.3 Ths 18.0 9.9 27.9 
16.3 12a 28.4 Sale 3.4 7.0 19.9 1536 35.4 
39.8 28.5 68.3 Bey, 10.2 18.9 48.5 Bone 87.2 
46.7 30.1 76.8 8.3 9.5 17.8 55.0 39.6 94.6 
42.8 31.5 74.3 8.0 9.0 17.0 50.8 40.5 91.3 
— 14.4 14.4 — —~ ~ — 14.4 14.4 
— 14.3 14.3 — — — — 14.3 14.3 
— 15.6 15.6 — — — 15.6 15.6 
194.9 | 160.7 | 355.6 34.8 33.1 67.9 || 229.7 | 193.8 423.5 
173.9 | 158.9 | 332.8 32.0 33.7 65.7 || 205.9 | 192.6 398.5 
186.9 | 177.2 | 364.1 30.5 33-5 64.0 || 217.4 | 210.7 428.1 
INSTITUTIONS 


Com 


bo 
w 
orbs oF > © OO lie er) 


58.4 7.9 0.4 
55.8 8.2 0.6 
54.0 7.2 0.6 
63.3 5.0 0.3 
81.0 4.3 0.5 
99.3 4.3 1.0 
222.7 21.6 3.4 
236.2 24.9 3.6 
255.3 26.6 4.7 
161.5 13.8 3.9 
149.4 16.0 4.5 
201.4 15.3 4.5 
8.8 0.9 0.1 
8.8 0.8 0.1 
15.3 0.8 0.1 
514.7 49.2 8.1 
531.2 54.2 9.3 
625.3 54.2 10.9 


bo 
Or 
Woo W OO > mow 


ooo count 


62.9 3.8 66.7 
61.2 3.4 64.6 
58.1 3.7 61.8 
60.7 7.9 68.6 
76.5 9.3 85.8 
92.6 12.0 104.6 
223.5 24.2 247.7 
238.7 26.0 264.7 
258.6 28.0 286.6 
149.9 29.3 179.2 
142.0 27.9 169.9 
188.2 33.0 221.2 
9.5 0.3 9.8 
seat 0.6 Del 
15.4 0.8 16.2 
506.5 65.5 572.0 
527.5 67.2 594.7 
612.9 77.5 690.4 
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A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1958-60 is 
given in Table 5. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stock of the 
province and are a reflection of economic activity in that area, but the actual production 
of these assets may generate its major employment in income-giving effects in other 
regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in 
Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the Prairie Provinces. 


5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1958-60 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1958; preliminary actual 1959; intentions 1960. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Province and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Néwiourdianhd.....6 sce... oat 1958 80 27 107 16 13 29 96 40 136 
1959 78 30 108 18 13 31 96 43 139 
1960 84 26 110 18 14 32 102 40 142 
Prince Edward Island....... 1958 16 14 30 4 5 9 20 19 39 
1959 24 12 36 4 4 8 28 16 44 
1960 22 10 32 4 4 8 26 14 40 
Neva Seobiaties to Favsoeedees 1958 120 65 185 40 34 74 160 99 259 
1959 141 65 206 44 34 78 185 99 284 
1960 153 66 219 45 35 80 198 101 299 
New Brunswick............. 1958 132 50 182 34 31 65 166 81 247 
1959 149 62 211 41 33 74 190 95 285 
1960 143 58 201 42 32 74 185 90 275 
@e bec: Haeeee... Es Asters oo he 1958 1,487 617 2,054 295 346 641 1 fae 963 2,695 


OWA EE VAR PRES 1958 | 2,144 960 | 3,104 454 522 976 || 2,598 | 1,482 4,080 


Manitoba... iss lecweevewsres 1958 275 134 409 70 71 141 345 205 550 
1959 331 158 489 79 69 148 410 227 637 
1960 316 159 475 84 70 154 400 229 629 
Saskatchewan.............5. 1958 307 170 477 76 70 146 383 240 623 
1959 264 194 458 78 76 154 342 270 612 
1960 298 172 470 81 77 158 379 249 628 
Basta ORE Bao d 1958 655 235 890 131 107 238 786 342 1,128 
1959 676 260 936 141 117 258 817 377 1,194 
1960 737 279 | 1,016 141 123 264 878 402 1,280 
British Columbia!........... 1958 663 262 925 141 154 295 804 416 1,220 


Canhda}.... 0. dd. ... 04 1958 | 5,829 | 2,534 | 8,363 | 1,261 | 1,353 | 2,614 | 7,090 | 3,887 | 10,977 
1959 | 5,797 | 2,616 | 8,413 | 1,331 | 1,420 | 2,751 | 7,128 | 4,036 | 11,164 
1960 | 5,939 | 2,828 | 8,767 | 1,376 | 1,489 | 2,815 | 7,315 | 4,267 | 11,582 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2Slight differences in totals from those shown in 
Table 3 are due to rounding of figures. 
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Section 2.—The Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair con- 
struction performed by contractors; labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and 
logging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons 
or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Canada’s construction program for 1959 is estimated at $7,129,000,000, slightly 
above the 1958 total. Repair construction, estimated to be about $37,000,000 higher 
than in 1958, more than accounted for the advance; the value of new construction was 
lower by about $33,000,000. 


a “4 he 0 ee of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada (Catalogue 
o. 64- f 
6.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1950-59 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1950-58; preliminary actual 1959. 
6aejlao*lesa0—S6“0w00—08s@aOonmaoa“$@aeoO=ODw>wT_e om 
Total Construction as 


Year New Repair Total Percentage of Gross 
National Product 


$7000, 000 $000, 000 $7000, 000 p.c. 
OO yi aes Hebi bh tin PEs i's. 5 4 vis one es ess owes 2,453 827 3,280 18.2 
LE eee eran 2,871 987 3, 858 18.2 
BOE is ins ons gk CLE): dil EMO OES 3,434 1,010 4,444 18.5 
Bes eee eee TNE SLs SERS cas Sees 3,756 1,070 4,826 19.3 
Og Nobo he eee 3,737 1,105 4,842 19.5 
Leber rise, Fe. bay Eek. oeatialis 4,167 1,141 5,308 19.6 
POR eee a eh ooh Sr wh Vine EEE 5, 272 1,182 6, 454 21.4 
ees WRN Ein oe ot os ur ae peeve ns ove 5, 785 1,238 7,023 22.3 
SS EE ee ae er ee 5, 831 1,261 7,092 21.8 
DORM trnties schovingresice spke cs. ese 5,798 1,331 7,129 20.6 


SS SSS Be See Se eae a 


Table 7, which compares contract construction with other construction, shows that 
contractors account for from 76 p.c. to 79 p.c. of the work each year. 


7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1956-59 
Note.—Actual expenditures 1956 to 1958; preliminary actual 1959. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Contract Construction.........................0.. 4,839 5,321 5,441 5,480 
INGiway Penh, 0 bets rors oor tore lke: 4,319 4,770 4,844 4,838 
EGO D SED ic tevin s Coeihiha be ead Ps. STL aE hoele eee! 520 551 597 642 
Other Construction'............................... 1,615 1,702 1,651 1,649 
CRT APOTIINS 600 os ca sa tse eaarnacet tea od. 953 1,015 987 960 
LENGE) Ge ak GAP PRR ERRORS Snare solr Niuean ea Nlpereelige 662 687 664 689 
Totals, Construction................ 00. cec nce cnecce 6,454 7,023 7,092 7,129 
IER ofS TEE tated Silat sae tear eaten siliad tad Oe 5,272 5,785 5,831 5,798 
LETTE. EURO yi ili. les one a. ai eke: 7 si amc fs 1,182 1,238 1,261 1,331 


a a a mg EE EEE SSIS. oey oa) 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


¢ 
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SSE ES 


8.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Principal Type, 1956-59 
Norts.—Actual expenditures 1956-58; preliminary actual 1959, 
(Millions of dollars) 


1956" 1957 1958 1959 
Type of Construction P.C. PC. P.C. C. 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 

Total Total Tota otal 

Building Construction.................. 3,890 60.3 | 3,886 55.3 | 4,162 57.8 | 4,254 59.7 

Mesidential ss FANG... CMR wet. choles ote 1,902 29.5 | 1,813 25.8 | 2,189 30.9 | 2,190 30.7 

Industtial ncticaswarue nee ty? tartans meee 604 9.4 611 8.7 396 5.5 412 5.8 

(OnaIMerClals aaa ee meio herder eee 571 8.8 656 9.3 689 9.7 760 10.7 

Institutional: «na ceccceiennranat let teeet 455 7.0 519 7.4 550 7.8 571 8.0 

Other butlding... nce. <cieeslececcitos 358 DAG 287 4.1 278 3.9 321 4.5 

Engineering Construction............... 2,564 39.7 | 3,137 44.7 | 2,999 42.2 | 2,875 40.3 

Marine COnstnuCtlOnlnws sees ene ie error 118 1.8 158 2.2 155 2.2 114 1.6 
Road, highway and aerodrome con- 

structions. ait .Senerreseeente -4beaes 618 9.6 709 10.1 712 10.0 789 Aa 
Waterworks and sewage systems......... 184 2.9 200 2.8 198 2.8 217 3.0 
Dams and wrigationy..- arte seceateii 68 1A 86 Ld 50 O27 45 0.6 
Electric power construction.............. 455 7.0 508 BA 501 fe 447 6.3 
Railway, telephone and telegraph con- 

StrUCtLOM Gack eee oh eee eters 363 5.6 405 5.8 401 bey 459 6.4 
Gas.and oltfacilitiess 5... uae eee eter 531 8.2 741 10.7 650 9.2 461 6.5 
Other engineerin ec. e 3.0 eta ster eae. 227 3.5 330 4.7 323 4.5 343 4.8 

Totals, All Construction......... 6,454 | 100.0] 7,023 | 100.0 | 7,092 | 100.0 | 7,129] 100.0 


Recent shifts‘within the program*of construction*are’shown’in Table 9. 


§.—Doliar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 
1957 to 1958, and 1958 to 1959 


Change | Change Change | Change 
Type of Structure 1957 to 1958 to Type of Structure 1957 to 1958 to 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
$000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 
Building Construction Building Construction—concl. 
Residential. ..................2.. 376 1 |KInstitutional..................... $1 a1 
Dwellings, single, double, du- Schools and other educational 
plexes and apartments........ 376 1 buildings ee. UMS « « « 21 20 
. Churches and other religious 
Industrial.» ose eee —215 al Pysperhstrs coeur PLE, tk ‘ i 
Factories, plants, workshops, first a 4 Pesos us: 20 ae 
food CanNherleS.,.i:...26-+ dees —126 14 Othe is wre Sa AEF ie ae 15 4 
Mine and mine mill buildings...) —92 2 ef Instatutional DUNGMEET «<5 e % 
Eee hao offices, road- 4 
way ‘buildings. $<... 52: 48<0 4-6 1 
Daiizay sions Mangine- Hodecel oener ene bi Rls aoe —9 42 
water and fuel stations........ 1 —1 arm buildings (excluding dwel- 
lings) *23ees Sosa we Sate Sa gees: 15 19 
t Broadcasting, radio and televi- 
Commercial................s+202. 33 71 sion, relay and booster stations, 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- telephone exchanges........... —12 3 
erated storage, €tc..........25 —17 —3 ‘Arrcratt: hangars..h cs cc cs de eo —6 14 
Grain elevatorsitenees sects cueee 6 2 Passenger terminals, bus, boat 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- OF GIED an bine Sacco ieee 4 2 
terias, tourist cabins.......... —17 1 Armouries, barracks, drill halls, 
@tiice buildings]=. 1. ..... steeer 40 49 CLC TST ARR eee ee —3 1 
Stores, retail and wholesale..... 32 13 Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
Garages and service stations.... —11 5 cookeries and camps.......... —5 3 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and Miscellaneous building.......... —2 2 
recreational buildings......... —4 6 SS ae 
Laundries and dry-cleaning es- Totals, Building Construction. . 215 152 
tablishmoentsss2e Secs ee 3 —3 _———_—_—_—_—|—__——— 
e 


a 
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9.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 
1957 to 1958, and 1958 to 1959—concluded 


a 
a=_“=020@—_—_00—>°OS=<~OoOoOoOoOoODo eee”: eo 


Change | Change Change | Change 
Type of Structure 1957 to 1958 to Type of Structure 1957 to 1958 to 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 
Engineering Construction Engineering i tpl oe BE 
conclude 
jo ee a re —3 —41 
Packs, wharves, piers, break- re Seale dE Telephone and Tele- 
Sy ga Ce re 3 BEAD Ione skecc eae awe —4 57 
Retaining walls, embankments, Railway tracks and roadbed.... —1 20 
MIPTanpinwres wee eek 5 hee — 1 Signals and interlockers......... —5 6 
Canals and waterways.......... —37 —27 Telegraph and telephone lines, 
Predging and pile driving....... 28 —19 underground and marine cables 2 31 
ROS Ieee tie Lees soko eh s 1 
Logging DOOMS « <5). case cine ste —1 — Gas and Oil Facilities............ —90 —189 
Other marine....50020....0 206. —11 — sts mains and services......... 1 14 
umping stations, oil............ —10 —1 
Road, Highway and Aerodrome. 3 uM Pumping stations, gas........... 8 —8 
ard surfaced or paved streets, Oil st tan i 6 1 
highways, parking lots, etc... 63 64 re i rs oe - 1 ok te a or 
Gravel or stone streets, high- Oil : bas Soir TEs hese Vee, on a 
ways, roads, parking lots, etc. . —41 1 e pipe ne biMehers © okie erate as foe io pd 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, on pipe INOS SS of. ees hed ais as, —166 
parking lots, 6t@. <<... .s.h vee 0% —10 13 G: hate Wet? cea At ak! loake on a 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling. Leg pe BR WOU. 55 iGieens hs motes oie 6 
; Oil refinery—processing units.... o —17 
Sidewalks, paths aieieim 6,000 We, oaM ota ate 2 —1 N t 1 1 * i 2 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- PLUTAL GAS. Cheahing phants. ¢-0% be ao 
Ways, taTMAC.............+0.. —2 5 | Other Engineering............... I 20 
Waterworks and Sewage Systems —3 19 || Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
oe drains, drainage ditches, - wee he BA eo ee Bere 20 34 
StOTM SEWETS.......... 000000 _ —8 unnels and subways............ +17 —8 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- P + ae Sat ie Gee ate oo 1 _ 
cP co acon SSE Oe — ark systems, landscaping, sod- 
Sewage systems and connections. 3 16 Ging, Eber see .* On Ple Foss 3 1 
Pumping stations, water......... —2 8 Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
Water storage tanks............. 3 —3 Meee nest ete di 1 1 
Dams and Irrigation............. —36 —5 Oe Ee gree | Onn: puew- 
Dams and reservoirs............ —35 —7 F Ny. phon ic! aah aes Bk a. pote g's 
Irrigation and land reclamation aid : aschilagerlah af gic cnc ogrcle 9 9 
os i * ai ieilelaietlelfeisletd eels ¢. c,e-e)ene, ale > . Miscellaneous engineering con- ; 
CCUPICUPOWOP Hel Sias cc acct ks - - StEUCKION) + a.cistaees eee balers — 
Electric power generating plants, a 
including water conveying and Totals, Engineering Construc- 
controlling structures.......... —25 —32 GIO VFR ee cs SPER Peek —146 —116 
Electric transformer stations. ... 8 _— 
Power transmission and distribu- SS 
tion lines, trolley wires........ 7 —23 
Street lighting.................. 3 2 Totals, All Construction... . 69 36 


Table 10 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. It contains the detailed data from which Tables 8 
and 9 are derived. 


10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1957-59 
Notr.—Actual expenditures 1957-58; preliminary actual 1959. 


1957 1958 1959 


Type of Structure LE I 
New Repair } Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 


| —s | | | | | | | | 


$’000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 
Building Construction 


Residential............. 1,430,000) 383,000/1,813,000/1, 782,000) 407, 000/2,189, 0060/1, 758,600) 431,000/2,189, 600 
Dwellings, single, double, 
duplexes and apartments|}1, 430,000] 383,000]1,813,000]1, 782,000} 407,000/2,189,000]1,758,600} 431,000/2, 189,600 


Industrial.............. 493,545) 117,125) 610,670) 287,070) 108,433) 395,503) 297,027) 114,777] 411,804 
Factories, plants, work- 
shops, food canneries...| 355,454| 87,619] 443,073] 236,591} 80,959) 317,550} 245,637] 86,378] 332,015 


Mine and mine mill 
INOS Ph ck oe oc 120, 507 7,283] 127,7901 28,983 6,763! 35,7461 30,505 OOD OURO 
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10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1957-59—continued 


1957 1958 1959 
Type of Structure 
Total Repair | Total New Repair | Totai 
$7000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Building Construction 
—concluded 


Industrial—concluded 
Railway stations, offices, 
roadway buildings..... 
Railway shops, engine 
houses, water and fuel 
Stations 4no.cc 5 Gk See es 


12,107} 24,599) 12,935) 12,586) 25,521 


8,604] 17,608 7,950 
99,304) 688,763) 663,565 


11,614) 73,920) 60,151 
6,121] 25,915) 21,846 


8,556] 16,506 
96,684) 760,249 


10,414) 70,565 
6,292) 28,138 


Commercial............. 
Warehouses, storehouses, 
refrigerated storage, etc 
Grain elevators......... 
Hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants, cafeterias, tourist 
Ba bins 9). Pass. . tens 
Office buildings......... 
Stores, retail and whole- 
Bale.) Soar coe eee 


14,156} 50,413} 38,376 
31,625} 263,742) 279,922 


24,256] 197,395) 188,712 


13,126} 51,502 
33,003} 312,925 


22,163) 210,875 


LOUS oer ee ee eae as 59,291 7,400 47,908} 45,543 7,811 53,354 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 

ment and recreational 

Buildings <8 -. o.. dee. 27,684 ' 3,210} 24,091 27,011 2,937) 30,448 
Laundries and dry-clean- 

ing establishments..... 2,204 922 5,379 1,504 938 2,442 


Institutional........... 
Schools and other educa- 
tional buildings........ 
Churches and other re- 
ligious buildings....... 
Hospitals, sanatoria, cli- 
nics, first-aid stations, 
(Chic Mies SSR Sc 
Other institutional 
builditigperaveversside ss.» 


Other Building......... 
Farm buildings (exclud- 
ing dwellings).......... 
Broadcasting, radio and 
television, relay and 
booster stations, tele- 


57,322] 550,034) 510,771 
28,528] 306,130} 295,870 
7,475} 53,076] 54,884 


60,590) 571,361 
30,150} 326,020 
8,374| 63,258 


14,175] 156,891) 135,078 

7,144] 33,937} 24,939 
92,126) 278,451] 223,023 
65,850} 161,706) 107,344 


17,407) 152, 485 

4,659] 29,598 
97,769} 320,792 
73,093) 180,437 


48, 849 
287, 468 
146,776 


phone exchanges....... 53, 108 2,235} 41,018) —41,378 2,243] 43,621 
Aeroplane hangars...... 12,216 2,425 6,012 17,305 2,509 19,814 
Passenger terminals, bus, 

boati or air.........-... 7,738 108 12,220 13, 686 249 13,935 


Armouries, barracks, 
drill halls, etc......... 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 
camp cookeries, bush 


14,006} 24,113) 11,949} 18,178} 25,127 


depots and camps...... 22,197 4,006} 16,700} 15,606 3,736] 19,342 
Miscellaneous building. . 18, 254 3,501} 16,682} 15,755 2,761) 18,516 
Totals, Building Con- 

struction............. 735, 479|3, 886, 525/3,337,566! 764,185/4,101, 7513, 452,986) 800,820/4, 253, 806 


Engineering 
Construction 
Marime........... a AE 158,158 15,165} 155,032} 98,880) 14,857) 113,737 
Docks, wharves, piers, 
breakwaters........... 43,131 7,269} 60,818) 57,065 6,810} 63,875 
Retaining walls, em- 
. bankments, riprapping. 2,136 480 2,419 2,681 380 3,061 
Canals and waterways. . 73, 824 1,424 36, 357 8,091 1,125 9,216 
“! Dredging and pile driv- 
Hiv e6) (cao aoe KasC ace 20,905 4,451! 49,068! 24,950 5,392! 30,342 
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10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1957-59—continued 


1957 1958 1959 
Type of Structure 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 


eaOr—rero—r—r | ns s)s ee | | | 


$7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Engineering Con- 


struction—continued 
Marine—concluded 
DIV KOS TEE craccbe Bec is ¢ is Tete Tis 1,386 1,307 189 1, 496 1,858 174 2,032 
Logging booms......... 798 996 1,794 234 867 1,101 326 721 1,047 
Other marine Send... oc. 13,700 1, 282 14,982 3,288 485 ad ies 3,909 255 4,164 
Road, Highway and 
Aerodrome........... 550,127) 158,653) 708,780) 543,469) 168,385] 711,854) 605,501) 183,468] 788,969 


Hard surfaced or paved 
streets, highways, park- 
ing lots, etc.........06: 303,105} 58,681} 361,786] 357,902} 66,798] 424,700} 398,968] 89,615] 488,583 
Gravel or stone streets, 
highways, roads, park- 
ingots. ete ...4...... 141,952 68,823} 210,775 94,372 75,281} 169,653] 101,952 68,521) 170,473 
Dirt, clay or other 
streets, roads, parking 


hots Cte: a Sea 35,026} 22,786) 57,812) 30,561) 17,364) 47,925) 44,182} 16,961) 61,143 
Grading, scraping, oiling, 

eating ee a ha ee el 25, 202 4,048} 29,250} 17,544 2,380} 19,924) 13,012 2,616} 15,628 
Sidewalks, paths........ 14, 261 3,306} 17,567) 15,591 3,972) 19,563} 15,397 3,139] 18,536 


Aerodromes, landing 
fields, runways, tarmac| 30,581 1,009} 31,590} 27,499 2,590} 30,089) 31,990 2,616] 34,606 


Waterworks and Sewage] 172,391] 27,717] 200,108 169,520] 28,026] 197,546 185,134; 31,672) 216,806 
Tile drains, drainage 
ditches, storm sewers. 19,630 3,957] 23,587} 16,754 4,647} 21,401 6, 832 6,513} 13,345 
Water mains, hydrants 


and services........... 61,514; 15,309} 76,823} 58,013} 14,307] 72,320} 66,493] 12,344] 78,837 
Sewage systems and con- 

MACOS Bose cr escciccs cs 81,005 FREON 88, 132 83, 733 7,506 91,239 97,497 9,607) 107,104 
Pumping stations, water. 7,978 1,172 9,150 5,784 1,192 6,976 11,445 3,114 14, 559 
Water-storage tanks..... 2,264 152 2,416 5, 236 3874 5,610 2,867 94 2,961 

Dams and Irrigation. . . 80,911 5,021); 85,932} 42,989 7,180} 59,169) 36,911 8,174) 45,085 
Dams and reservoirs.... 68, 457 2,458) 70,915} 32,707 2,986] 35,693] 25,855 3,242} 29,097 
Irrigation and land re- 

clamation projects..... 12,454 2,563 15,017 10, 282 4,194 14, 476 11,056 4,932 15,988 

Electric Power.......... 463,028) 44,526) 507,554) 457,241) 43,975) 501,216] 399,587| 47,763] 447,350 


Electric power generat- 
ing plants, including 
water conveying and 
controlling structures..| 244,444 10,183} 254,627} 221,091 8,834) 229,925} 188,347 9,430} 197,777 
Electric transformer sta- 
LOM Pes hoc... ootyetes'y 40,310 5,161 45,471] 47,849 5,613] 53,462] 45,958 7,018] 52,976 
Power transmission and 
distribution lines, trol- 


MOV WATOS se.9 ook acids 171,219) 25,809} 197,028} 178,987} 25,358) 204,345] 154,547| 27,006] 181,553 
Street lighting.......... 7,055 3,373] 10,428 9,314 4,170) 13,484) 10,735 4,309} 15,044 
Railway, Telephone 

and Telegraph...... 244,756) 160,680) 405,436] 249,790} 151,610) 401,400) 300,634) 158,096) 458,730 
Railway tracks and 

LOG UOC Hes ec ae Sa 141,098) 120,069) 261,167] 145,269] 114,589] 259,858! 164,349] 115,719] 280,068 


Signals and interlockers 5, 604 Oniicle tt oet 2,518 4,084 6, 602 6,066 6,443] 12,509 
Telegraph and telephone| | 

lines, underground and 

marine cables......... 98,054; 34,894) 132,948] 102,003} 32,937] 134,940) 130,219] 35,934] 166,153 


Gas and Oil Facilities..| 699,841| 40,640) 740,481] 611,090} 39,434] 650,524] 421,438] 39,917] 461,355 
Gas mains and services. 58,975 2,811} 61,786) 60,420 2,527) 62,947) 71,567 5,067) 76,634 


Pumping stations, oil... 13, 622 1,680 15,302 4,015 1,088 5,103 2,456 1,429 3, 885 
Pumping stations, gas... 16, 792 52 16, 844 24,719 222 24,941 16,390 262 16,652 
Oil storage tanks....... 25, 162 3,171] 28;333] (193734 2,225) 21,959) 18,635 2,341] 20,976 
Gas storage tanks....... 1,629 140 1,769 3,105 360 3,465 322 64 386 
on pipelines; «ost... . 48,590 1,625) 50,215] 17,625 1,707) 19,332 9,171 1,159} 10,330 
Gas pipelines........... 229, 767 1,030} 230,797) 207,543 1,572} 209,115) 42,611 659} 48,270 
Ol wells:..2.). O38,7.... 160,212 5,869] 166,081] 121,874 6,159} 128,033] 125,442 4,753} 130,195 


Gaia wells...}..255.8.... 22,657 486} 23,143] 28,389 654; 29,043] 40,501 1,340} 41,841 
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10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1957-59—concluded 


1957 1958 1959 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair ; Total 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 


Type of Structure — 


Engineering Con- 
struction—concluded 


Gas and Oil Facilities 


—concluded 
Oil refinery —processing 
UitS were eee renee: 87,736} 23,171] 110,907] 89,033] 22,236) 111,269) 72,183) 21,648) 93,831 
Natural gas cleaning 
Dlants’ feet. Poa. oe 34, 699 605} 35,304) 34,633 684} 35,317} 22,160 1,195} 28,355 
Other Engineering..... 277,207} 52,877] 330,084) 279,793} 43,196) 322,989) 296,410) 46,337) 342,747 


Bridges, trestles, cul- 
verts, overpasses, vla- 


Guctsee. «ke sens 139,726} 28,377] 168,103]. 167,379] 20,261] 187,640] 198,815) 23,004) 221,819 
Tunnels and subways... 53, 248 376 53,619 36, 984 126 37,110 28,636 166 28, 802 
Incinerators. te... ae.<s 853 104 957 636 1,234 1,870 1,448 394 1,842 
Park systems, landscap- 

ing, sodding, etc....... 3,599 2,761 6, 350 5,790 3, 264 9,054 7,553 2,397 9,950 
Swimming pools, tennis 

courts, outdoor recrea- 

tion facilities.......... 1,927 618 2,545 2,444 894 3,338 3,164 1,072 4,236 
Mine shafts and other be- 

low surface workings... 52,366 2,989 55,355 33, 126 Dela2 35, 858 23,217 3, 162 26,379 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, 

wuard rails. & .... tones 8,875 9,951 18, 826 9,008 7,877, 16,885} 10,272 8,157 18, 429 
Miscellaneous engineer- 

INP 5 AL Pec Nt 16,618 Thea 24,329) 24,426 6,808] 31,234] 23,305 7,985| 31,290 
Totals, Engineering 

Construction........ 2,633,531} 503, 002|3,136,533|2, 493,759] 496,971|2,990,730/2,344,495) 530, 284/2,874, 779 


(REn Gas v4. dain cops 5, 784,577|1, 238, 481|7, 023, 058/5,831,325/1, 261, 156)7, 092, 481/5, 797, 481/1, 331, 104)7, 128, 585 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 11. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


11.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1955-59 


Nors.—Actual expenditures’! 955-58;’preliminary‘actual 1959. 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 

Province and Year | Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 

$7000 $000 $’000 

Province 

Newfoundland 5's. a. ads. eehiscke <cte utes ova sie ae 1955 10,022 28,324 35,710 77,459 
1956 115155 35,308 32,623 83, 200 
1957 9,875 32,3877 43,113 90,393 
1958 9, 226 30,999 41,504 95, 682 
1959 10,255 30, 858 37,529 95,829 
Prince: Edward Islanders. . Ae .es eens ae 1955 2,418 5,359 7,249 17,179 
1956 2,260 6,473 9,118 19,300 
1957 1,769 5,512 7,299 17,095 
1958 2,070 5, 842 9,664 20,498 


1959 2,588 7,462 12,970 28,013 - 
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11.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1955-59—continued 


OOo 
OOS S———ooaoaowy*oleooon@®@=®=qaomoumumamamsasm eS 


Labour Content : 
Cost of Value of 


Province and Year -_ _] Materials Work 
Used Performed 
Number Value 
$’000 $7000 $’000 
Province—concluded 
NOVA BCOUS. J... 05. nnn. ss +>) © olbefS stasese sacle ets. < aes 1955 17,984 48,251 70, 253 142,128 
1956 19,649 57; 213 77,681 162,100 
1957 20, 087 59,954 76, 580 164, 878 
1958 19,446 57, 766 72, 854 159, 690 
1959 20,555 65,797 84,082 185, 100 
Newa runswiek cos minic ss. obo deters eel lakhs omnes 1955 19,506 52,163 73,324 153,729 
1956 20,317 58, 248 90, 451 168,900 
1957 16,836 52,082 68,353 143,958 
1958 16,644 Do, Lao 87, 468 165, 880 
1959 18,599 59, 082 99,196 189,118 
CURD Ge a RR NEE o's hoassis'c cohen eck eck ae eee 1955 132, 622 420,018 653,194 1,307,193 
1956 148, 243 493,979 784,619 1,545, 700 
1957 146,727- 528,953 836, 203 1,661, 552 
1958 144, 405 537,707 890,149 1,732,647 
1959 143, 709 568, 862 940, 083 1,822,620 
Qnitaniosnernecenecectccenten tener tener eeesirers 1955 187,783 650, 244 897,989 1,867,835 
1956 197,092 738, 484 1,072,506 2,189,600 
1957 207,945 847, 896 1,197,947 2,507,011 
1958 214,006 896, 629 1, 203,999 2,598, 625 
1959 197,545 844, 496 1,133,906 2,422,492 
NERERLOD ATE aeNRee ids fs ccccspics cea ibshis tues ak 1955 29, 266 90,648 123,739 257, 333 
1956 31,459 105,019 148, 490 307,500 
1957 27,246 100, 496 160,366 327,306 
1958 29,495 112, 424 163,746 345, 293 
1959 32,778 132,590 188, 453 410, 450 
Saekatenowan tect coe oes ea 1955 27,547 91,646 131, 228 280,315 
1956 29,755 110, 204 169,595 367,000 
1957 27,773 107, 446 157,370 353, 560 
1958 28,959 114, 656 192,193 383, 344 
1959 24,526 102, 556 175, 096 342,513 
Vill Sela SiGe a eS Re ae ee ee 1955 52,617 187,178 284,360 623,305 
1956 60,174 225,670 325, 543 731,700 
1957 57, 866 223, 460 292,052 707,005 
1958 57,141 229, 400 355, 157 787, 336 
1959 56, 502 238, 873 367, 828 817,081 
Jeseur clay Cra) iin ahi oe). en cr 1955 54,038 212,723 262,737 581,753 
; 1956 71,879 306,551 402,195 878, 600 
1957 74,931 851,520 470, 403 1,050,300 
1958 60, 600 276,877 356, 093 803, 486 
1959 60, 934 281,289 362, 895 815, 369 
UGE RIS Te eNertita aces Se NaKt aes sae 1955 533,803 1,786,554 2,539,783 5,308,229 
1956 591,983 2,137,149 3,112,821 6,453, 600 
1957 591,055 2,309,696 3,009, 686 7,023,058 
1958 581, 992 2,315,435 3,342,820 7,092,481 


1959 567,991 2,331,865 3,402,038 7,128,585 
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11.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1955-59—concluded 


Labour Content 
Cost of Value of 
Employer and Year Materials Work 
Santer Valu Used Performed 
$000 $7000 $000 
Employer 

CGOntractors..25.enun ins o ee oe ow calera s ee 1955 343, 107 1,212, 257 1, 866, 444 3,873,478 
1956 395,115 1,498,959 2,366,540 4,838,950 

1957 397,618 1,634, 932 2,523,244 5,321,378 

1958 393, 854 1,655, 812 2,606,012 5,441,352 

1959 —- 886, 254 1,671,934 2,638,988 5,479,516 

USGI Glee aad cians 5s mea Sevactouy seis Re Rene ae eee oar 1955 75, 707 239,877 305, 097 602,942 
1956 76,601 271,271 353,771 699, 786 

1957 77,947 296,918 396, 881 775,261 

1958 72,694 284,921 411, 438 774, 336 

1959 68, 840 279,920 402, 467 760,139 

Gover Menta sc ett «cs norte are. ste este Ones 1955 61,176 167, 492 131, 285 361,725 
1956 65, 698 191,629 138, 478 414,271 

1957 59, 823 180,697 129, 445 396,325 

1958 65, 806 200, 102 113,079 398, 070 

1959 64, 821 204, 781 115,979 406, 603 

Opera tre. stro kites Me ihe t oles Diocesan ee eon 1955 53,813 166, 928 236, 957 470, 084 
1956 54,569 175, 290 254, 032 500, 593 

1957 55,667 197,149 260,116 530,094 

1958 49,638 174, 600 242,298 478,723 

1959 48,076 175, 230 244, 604 482,327 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1924-59 
(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

1 ae os. apie Secor DTG Sale OOn! LOSE. oem os cert ccd 162-588 O00c 1948 4. cece cence 954, 082, 400 
G2 tee. 05 Aetrcen teee 208: 978.000al 193 he. nae one eee 24 056, ZOO T9491. oe eee ae a ae 1,143, 547,300 
OG wees tke estos Pi 8 teak) on mA inate oe EN, We TB U 20 C GU0L el O00 «ccm eta 1,525,764, 700 
1S a eget iy RM et ag hy 41S 957; G00) 1989.50 20. tc ire eee IS7ALTS. 500" 195) a eee eet 2,295, 499, 200 
NOD oe, oe a te eae, re eee 4742032, COOH TO4Qs ae cae ees cee 346000. SOOM TOSS. ea ces eee 1,812,177, 600 
O29 serie needs La, cnastuplesices BLE sOOL; CUO MLOs be icw a eeereie ac creas 393,991, S00) 1053.1... 4... deieedeeca. 2,017,060, 700 
LEN arg ie Saagee Se 456, 990.,.600:.11 19423. . Sees sc bom 281,594, 100 T9542. 5 eet ee oa, 2,154,959, 200 
TNS 'p Mace ty RO Pi ae adh 319,482, O00 T1948 oo reiiee cteaceichetiae 206 103-9004] 1950.50.00. aot ae 3,183,592, 000 
1983,449.4.....2.. 3238 48 139, 83244007, 11944... SAR eRe... 4B 291 961, 80071) 2956.4...) .<acdetatnerers «ae 3, 426,905, 500 
[Oe ee apy Ag ee ww 99; 289, S00 i4l| O45. . sn meek 1 abla A09:-032 700" 29074. <.:0.. « ota we 2,894, 168, 100 
NCB dent) ieee AS teal Dap 125, 811; 5007) 19464." tee ance scence 663 355,100 ii] AQSS.h.. as + ee eee 2 ae 3,593,709, 200 
1LO3D Potiat. «coo Omens 160, 30520008) 1947. . C68 tee. ..:..5 e 118,137: 100 GY AOBO.F oo. ccm anes cae 3, 219,073,300 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
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13.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1955-59 


(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


0Vvoueo—_qju€,}Nwjer@_wawauax=»=—=—mS=™®»n—»=@am SS Sm9m90.0. 


Province or Type of Construction 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newioundlatdans 6 --.5.is5i.ilescece. 39,140, 200 41,326,300 34,572,000 35, 448, 500 62,317,600 
Prince Edward Island................. 3,157,600 5, 482, 600 5,941,700 10, 156, 200 9,999,600 
Nowe mcotint-neeg 261s 55, 259, 600 51,178,300 54,310, 200 105, 047,700 109,519,000 
New Srimawaoiee. 2.222545) 5052) .52.5. 100, 127, 200 62,761,900 55,612,500 141,119,900 70,195, 000 
fe. ee St Seana Den are San 778, 843, 900 988, 138, 800 703,724,800 |1,042, 854,900 913, 558, 400 
Og eS ES Ee ee eee 1,300, 287,700 |1, 427,821,300 |1,312, 420,300 |1, 489,593,500 1,262,306, 000 
Maeteonme eects if ftisrsitibicly.. 97,164,600 111,526, 100 186,583,100 124, 936, 300 117,779,600 
SOMMMDOIB WEN 565.0... 50s) - re ccctecs cee 63, 037, 200 100, 791,700 81,310, 200 117,024, 800 116, 656, 500 
rt ts! RE Py ere er Denne Seer 230,309, 700 275, 613,000 179, 230,000 257,745, 400 274, 654, 400 
Bistish Columbia. ...<..).....ch ccc eee 516, 264, 300 362, 265, 500 280, 463, 300 269,782,000 282,087,200 
PRM rele oak Sic do csscatcrcdce 3,183,592,000 | 3,426,905,500 | 2,894,168,100 | 3,593,709,200 | 3,219, 073,300 
Wogproetemaly gro ce hii 1,216,425,100 | 1,077,408,600 | 877,710,400 | 1,413,219,900 | 1,112, 670,700 
MUMECIMONUS siae he o53 6502.25 s hkl 179,720, 400 160, 885, 200 192,748,900 344, 517, 800 274, 302, 800 
RMNSNTIOCIE A! ES Eo LS So Sc oc oe 1,036,704,700 916,523, 400 684,961,500 | 1,068,702,100 838, 367, 900 
WRMRUMONS oh src. dence socks veceses 761,162,800 | 828,877,800 | 795,683,900 | 1,125,394,400 | 1,068, 818,100 
fe ESE ep a ee ee ae 37, 759, 300 40, 584, 600 40,685, 200 48,624,100 43,713, 700 
EMG purhgesi ss... to ee 25, 748, 900 24,9838, 100 23,120,900 22,011,700 24,296, 100 
prdettals.\. crs. a sie. dose. viweerieds 77, 604, 400 63,320,000 72,138, 200 107,918,500 102,286,100 
gadcelg.and OWBUB... 654. .....5ssc00e 93,955, 400 66, 664, 200 55, 548, 300 72,590, 700 83, 154, 600 
Omics buildings... 2.050. 53........, 99, 842,900 132, 488,900 130, 124, 600 230, 816, 500 161, 494, 800 
eee DUNGINESe. «25.1 oss cok ew aes 102, 191, 400 108, 245, 900 92,490, 400 139, 151, 400 98,373, 800 
eS Ca Ca ep oy Sena ae ae 174, 686, 800 205, 232, 200 232,539, 500 252,131,000 303,325, 500 
LES Tieton rent ae uel aa ener easececinalaad 93, 939, 200 92,316, 600 62,614, 600 160,094, 100 130, 686, 100 
OULEGN rade poTte hee nlp eckns 2,221,800 1,617,000 958, 500 10, 406, 400 439,000 
PEMUONGURON £5, eos | sco ekec cen. 53,212, 700 93, 425,300 85, 463, 700 81, 650, 000 121,048, 400 
Ieper ore eos 386,410,300 | 455,579,200 | 398,378,200 | 248,764,000 261,023,100 
Engineering.......................... 819,593,800 | 1,065,039,900 | 822,395,600 | 806,330,900 776,561,400 
ISILON <> Ai nesta sine sch oc cross tool 47,147, 300 73, 366, 500 96,531,700 69, 360,100 101,381, 400 
Marine construction.................. 106,319, 200 148, 134, 800 96, 968, 800 61,649, 200 50,042,600 
Sewerage and waterworks........... 70,341, 900 113, 732,900 94,506,500 131,365,000 129, 246, 200 
Roads and streets. ..:.i.........006. 176, 164, 600 299, 318, 200 287,061,400 261,771,600 266, 932,300 
Power and communications.......... 149,696,000 315, 651, 500 104, 665, 600 82, 664, 700 127,363,100 
Miscellaneous engineering............ 269, 924, 800 114, 836, 000 142,661, 600 199, 520,300 101,595, 800 


Sn ng a 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by 
building permits issued in 204 municipalities in 1958 amounted to $1,621,636,000 as 
compared with $1,307,151,000 in 1957 and $1,318,927,000 in 1956. 


14.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities, 1957 and 1958 


en a ee) 
wooo SS. See 


Province and Municipality 1957 1958 Province and Municipality 1957 1958 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Prince Edward Island— New Brunswick— 
Charlottetown: ............. 569 3,494 || Campbellton................ 239 832 
Chatham o0iecccccedeenn: 193 239 
Nova Scotia— Dalhousie: . vas. ..c.s.0¢s8hs 228 170 
PIN NETSb A we cies, sicre oul Sys 534 886 || Fredericton................. 3, 868 2,903 
Bridgewater................ 220 134. f =Moncton..b eos .c.oedacsee 5,515 7,713 
MIAPLINOUGN Ie cece othe bee 1,810 2,829 Newcastle ees. ..s eds icks 1,186 468 
Gildce Bay. oo 0.....5...865ees 290 Or4 ft PSaint John Ve. dsesc: 7,515 2,098 
NE aE Re OT eee 7,478 12,849 || St. Stephen................. 160 34 
WAVETPOON Bt), croc. cee: 192 99 
New Glasgow............... 517 — Quebec— 
New Waterford............. 140 39 || Cap dela Madeleine........ 1,911 2,496 
North Sydney.............. 193 588 |} Chicoutimi................; 28,639 5,459 
DYUNCY. 6 .bcG cree nes cdeeee 1,609 3,135.7 YOoaticook! Pes. . 2.45 ).4eee 284 279 
Sydney Mines............... 67 148 | Drummondville............. 1,762 1,179 
| Ca eae ae > ae eam wk 1,976 661 GTANDY. Fb tess estes eee 1,979 2,657 


Miarmouths 2h <.. 60.0 evens 380 221 Grand’Mére................. 1,437 1,120 
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14.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities, 1957 and 1958—continued 


Province and Municipality 1957 1958 Province and Municipality 1957 1958 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—concluded 
Hantpstead :t .c)sicc et nekoe ste 150 163 Kapuskasing; $id. ac wis 528 . 625 
ls! See ee ek ee aes 5, 740 1,164 enor iM, Sy DO ee es OS id 1,132 351 
THOLVILe... 1b voce an ace | cee 399 1,070 Heinestonirs tte nee re teeta ee 9, 808 12,654 
MN OUECLUG... 0-5 ts weer aie ote 1,416 3,688 Kirblned Lake (Teck Twp.). 508 968 
FOUGUICLO.. © caer ace tien: ae 1,538 ayy Kitchener... cnt 4 tercneae 9, 229 14,579 
PGACHING .. 01s <b totene cp ete eee 4,421 1G O29. Mueamingtone..is cess steak le: 1237 ea TL 
SADT AICIG. nb coe mene meats 1,651 ASOT wuensides ei. ht SS tor ene fe 911 4,157 
ae EUCGUC eb ote one eee or 954 738 Pindsay,. oct e eae ce wie 954 996 
AIGVIS te ask, woe nates ere ees 2,073 1,484 MEIBLOW CL Sine cee eee eee oe 134 180 
EOHZUCUL «sk corse cystic: t= 1,007 I iota Kot 1) (fi OT 9S 2 (0) Sipe eat Arya SIRE 7,345 14, 893 
INFE OA NDIC. chs Seren eerste eacaere cobs 162 520 Ponerranch janet tte ci tee 1,385 1,542 
Montreal (Maisonneuve)..... 129, 922 164, 608 Napanee sr.) Aateaeeee sce Ses 211 243 
Montreal’ Wastin cencmcsua ee a 3,599 3,499 INE Can. LawiDiae fess cic ce or 4,886 6, 262 
Montreal North............. 9,213 18,129 ING wihiskeard Perectee ite 22% 730 774 
Montreal West....caccce +> cs 2,029 2,142 Newmarket. -.t240ee% sce oe 1,254 1,430 
Mount Royal saan pe at 3,411 Gods. ly INew Loronto. aeescaes. ch. 3, 637 4,894 
INOLAN Ua ck cet aoe eee ids 1,086 1,489 INiagaratl ails: feat ice 52h te 1,123 996 
Oittremion tice Sock acs ceed: 5,356 3, 868 NOLEN Davey. eeeeec Tes 3,621 2,933 
Pointe aux Trembles........ 3,581 7,808 North’ VOrkebwDptssene tk coe 76, 645 128, 892 
Pointe( Claire 222. 2ehnae ee 6,098 4,955 Opicvillo.<4..).ceee Ree ee 2,091 1,632 
Quebece te hve t scatter a: 15,910 NOOO T HN CORMUER es thee sc GR OR Oe cee 1,575 1,677 
IID OUS linac cpio «ee 3,598 S08) || | Oshawastes.....ogereeees cece 12,941 15,589 
pie Gu IZoupe ee etree 668 PW8Sr || Ottawartes: voter tteeace nee 74,356 88,747 
NOUV Ne och acetate seas 1,586 1o45' || Owentsound. :itsecee ss ccs es 1,282 1,341 
Ste. SAgAthe des Monts...... 242 | POSTE ll. aris ee eterna ee eee 294 424 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 514 O30 Perry ;oound. eee eere ete: 533 1,071 
Stelbyacinthere Seite. «4 1,170 2rOdt|| CM DrOKE Ss. st thteetest bee 1,904 1,948 
Steno sce cer tae teers ste 4,636 3,650 | S125 A peti Mea 4c kee eek aba 248 512 
StL erOme: caer acrtes.< a> 2,086 Ze || Peterborough. }2222 se. sce sc: 6,576 8,108 
St. Joseph d’Alma.......... 1,915 Heo 25, |) (eCELOline te auas teste eee cee es 142 295 
St aniberthoe cree. acre 27523 ZeSGor ||, HeOroeATohur.. sence tee 7,104 10, 209 
St aurent paces aceetscran scae 16,721 15,149 Port. COlDOLNC 4. «4. in esos 1,995 1,429 
Shawinigan Falls............ 1,449 2,341 BTEStOle Mee a ene eee 1,129 1,339 
Sherbrooke sic a7 stg meine. 2 3, 850 5, 561 RGU OMG tre das tee, fo anetes earners 898 328 
Sorel tee Pee Set 1,166 SOOT IMU Versidenecs ane kins «eet oe 3,164 3,955 
*RrOISURIVICTES dence nee. one 4,751 6,014 Dt OAGUADINGS sstatceecnee 4,139 4,889 
Victbeod Ori +: feat cs 544 TAGr lease Marvedans a8 so thls cis 1,341 five 
Walley, tel dec ceer eta st 4,473 ONS: Shieh a OTM Ag se Oe.e feet eS merce 2 227 1,803 
Merduntt cite beret cas 1,367 Cot eOAIMIAL MON art ets When eR eee 6, 234 8,497 
Wiestimount. © csceaccetacsk cote 5,111 1,500 Sault Ste. Marie:........... 7,952 (Ge 
Scarborough Twp........... 57, 586 72,369 
Ontario— SLI COG sya ticvaneeubane elton 1,037 1,434 
Ammnerstourg, cists teen 1155 ASO OMaTtM seta igegeeas ecereaee 584 559 
Barrie nets ee teen 4,720 4 SZ hi) (Stratlordee eats eis. Pee 2,805 2.723 
Belleville. 4a. Tee 2,879 Leilis Sudbunysi ies. Aah ree 3, 846 BO, dae 
Bowimanvillewwsn,. et © che 2a 441 542 MWANSCR 5 Ais oe ieee. sue hembra 900 1,915 
Bracebridge sess. tues see 165 042-1 Pillson burg. ain et eee ee eee 910 593 
Brampton. .4...3seeee ce ate 4,874 4,557 Tim mitisizs *. one SHE ede 842 2,154 
iBrantiondsnss sence ae 6,705 D000 a se NOTOnbOSs sa Aehietee foe oe os 120,722 107,910 
Brockvaillecetnia. concn 3,318 A SOON || weed NON GONG 30. 1crccare, ster s erateterestet cece 1,509 1,628 
Burlingtonscsu. «oe tenet 2,020 19,857 || Wallaceburg............2... 921 931 
Campbellford......... Se earte 121 Sod allee WAUET OO) ania Pigs oo 'se sa see 2,713 7,606 
Chatham 526 asses eee 2,491 2afod* [a= Welland ar. etre ile vas wld 1,829 4,841 
Cobourg... .aqeesceneen rae 695 2,627 Wiest One ee Sid hr cucsuckees 1,343 2,334 
Cochrane. .5..6 sie aeoetes 273 O29 >a WilLbD vier emete Fe o.com e wee 4,384 7,436 
Collingwood. \Saa4... 5.402063 451 1 087° \) Windsor sone, weer ooo ficyed 9,535 12,309 
Cornwall os esac scons 5,479 2G Ae VROOUSEO Cle paous eB venus reeleyonc.cee 2,485 2,973 
Dundas... 2) ‘aoe pees 1,259 1,106 York¢l wp cOQne code ee 12,346 18, 604 
Hastvaiew dco ee renee 2,526 3, 055« York Hast} Twp.....0.4...- 8,059 8,677 
Etobicoke Twp....... ae 56, 729 70,092 
HMorests Hillcegs:.cs seat ae 1,702 2,914 |Manitoba— =35 
i 925 919 BLAnGOnee se te eee a orontek 3,379 3,658 
1,173 563 jt eBrooklands4gs.. J 28i4. 01% 348 385 
5, 569 105,438 sf aDauphin. +2 Gam .c. soe cdteeretas > 365 609 
Galt. cco ARIS ae ck oe ee 2,832 4,142 North Kildonane . .<'4.n<.. 555 2,182 
Gananoque mis. cosets geeles 210 693 Portage la} Prairie 00s sh... 449 3,891 
Gloucester Twp............. 6,798 3,481 St. eOniacOuse: ah ere k &-derostrs 3,134 6,709 
Goderich chev aces teokn tense 201 1,459 pelkirle Poe Mehr NAO ee herererets 794 1,324 
Guelphgn jansoeesnes ted Vyas 4,071 Los 0AOx . <PhelPase ss optae 4 cheerios store 506 1,919 
Elasley bury yi 4. sax i si4.. tac 1,017 204 fod ransconas fide sto, h oe odacsat.t. 2,958 7,793 
amiltonsy. seus gativite doris 39, 385 43 A444 || @Winnipegnc: ace sf sh netetist ote. 34,005 28,538 
anover sh. §aaen ce ncewareeen 228 300 
Hawkesbury.............0- 980 694 ||\Saskatchewan— 
ELUNtS VUNG. eee fac csr cde oem 90 Wh2 lb ¢DILLAL . x, p TEER 6 occ de false 49 303 


Ingersoll whaoweiscaeee oe 555 208. tl ¢Histevan’: .§ aes 2.6. eds cee 5,155 \sieclawoe 
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14.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


8S8e—=$=@mm9amamaoaama@S993BSmSsSsmSSS 


Province and Municipality 1957 1958 Province and Municipality 1957 1958 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Saskatchewan—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
Melvillo.sk & : iat... 2 a8e 196 | - 131 ACOINIO’ PM os csts TEs oo eR 104 18 
Moose'Jaw.§../.i25....5.088 2,698 5, 832 Kamloops?...... 1240803. {eee 1,324 2,386 
North Battleford. .......... 1,820 2,598 Welowma ts... . 4.20%... Lane 1,602 1, 836 
Prince AUDErt. do ..cc.ccbeeck 2,954 4,387 Wanaimore .. 3. 058...;.). 088 2,739 2,300 
Regina Loe 61 By S osu. | ASR 20,650 29,227 Nelsonwees... 4. peed. eee 2,534 423 
Saskatoon). 5.1.55 ccc 1 ARS 21,753 29,420 New Westminster........... 4,300 3, 886 
swift Current. !.ocgs... 4 ae 2, 886 1, 867 North Vancouver........... 2,944 4,793 
Wey burnes. &. 1.825086. | SRR 2,748 1,209 || Prince George............... 374 5,735 
Worktones. 2. 3.8h8ek. Ree 844 955 || Prince Rupert............... 2,138 1,891 
Alberta— Revelstoke. ../.252.....1 gee 157 129 
Galgary ie: | 822 271 228 56;614-}e2-MUrspub| Speosclandss:--.1/ 28.5.1 -$6 i ee 
Prramhetior’...1.293 was. | Ss 184 213 Weal ip Ss ibe Ges aa a aa 56. 255 55 8 
Edmonton...00.00000000000, NOM pm eet Meee aa Gera Bee wo ee 
Lethbridge.........s..s.0 0 4,655 CTS BA sheet! eh aS Bra rare: poe 
Medicine Hat... 2.2.0 .0000. 3, 188 ELD Sor ce desk or fb sea‘ tt | ies j 
British Columbia— — 
hilliwack- Of.) vseies onan 989 1,740 
Cranbrook 21.4. 108683.) aa 641 648 || Totals, 204 Municipalities.| 1,307,151 | 1,621,636 


ee 


Table 15 shows the value of building permits issued in 14 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1958 the permits issued in these areas made up over 95 p.c. of the total for 
the 204 municipalities. 


15.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1957 and 1958 
8=0—0=—=—@$=—$9B9"“eOOOOOoOon————eeeeemm eee 


Metropolitan Area 1957 1958 Metropolitan Area 1957 1958 

$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Malitaxcges nics |. ae. 5 ee 9, 288 LSRGZS* | Windsore® ... S43 88) | es 21,137 24, 893 
7,535 2,129 hondonekisaloue se. at. See 21,620 40,099 
35,070 2 Wee 4 feand bane Ge ba 2 grimmeenearersm ura sett meyeqe meee mene 63,738 77,901 
Montreal eect en es ee 249, 209 325, 334 Calsary eth ce coe ee ee 60, 144 110, 968 
Othe wa- Halli 2 igs con ccs 97,241 111, 666 Hidmontony, 452 sachet. asks 75,958 95, 892 
ROL ON GOs tie hast naacccsnsatencconins 344, 230 Add fae ew AN COUN CE cara istiecccasssccoe 148, 652 170, 672 
SEB on Bis oxen kook aksiencd 66, 150 CLOW on le VICEOMMG cco crerein science rae 17, 478 23,503 


a Pg 


Tables 16 and 17 show the volume and value of building permits by province. These 
figures are useful when appraising the construction activity within and among munici- 
palities. Comparisons of construction costs would not be warranted, however, without 
assurance that structures of similar size and quality were being compared. Despite 
limited application, this information constitutes one of the few indices of current economic 
activity in smaller localities. 

The relative material was compiled from municipal figures and therefore varies with 
the terms of individual by-laws, with the methods of estimating the value of local con- 
struction and with other factors which may differ from area to area. Information is 
not available on the permits allowed to lapse without the relative construction being 
undertaken. 


16.—Number of Dwelling Units Covered by Building Permits, by Province, 1954-58 
eNeae—eoeylewewo—~“n—"_~<~—_~_oO ee oe _ oe eeSS-vvov@ ”q*xo<— 


Province and Year ok Other | Total Province and Year aa Other | Total 
Newfoundland........... 1954 59 486 545 ||Prince Edward Island. . .1954 9 54 63 
1955 12 556 568 1955 14 57 71 

1956 71 479 550 1956 9 42 51 

1957 5 320 325 1957 9 34 43 


1958 55 568 623 1958 29 45 74 
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16.—Number of Dwelling Units Covered by Building Permits, by Province, 1954-58 


—concluded 
Province and Year Apart- Other | Total Province and Year Apart- Other | Total 
ments ments 
No@va Scotiay fer. v. +s: 1954 195 834 | 1,029 || Manitoba—concluded. ..1956 415 | 3,584] 3,999 
1955 393 777 1,170 1957 381 2,685 3,066 
1956 BBY) 791 1,128 1958 1,578 4,234 5,812 
1957 342 588 930 
1958 484 662 1,146 |} Saskatchewan......... 1954 248 2,912 3,160 
: 1955 462 3,143 3,605 
1956 327 2,691 3,018 
New Brunswick......... 1954 120 508 628 1957 452 3,085 37007 
1955 164 635 799 1958 565 3,997 4,562 
1956 137 824 961 
1957 33 559 692 8 Adberta\. o. oe. atc '6si< 1954 1,353 6,813 8,166 
1958 103 690 793 1955 738 8,921 9,659 
1956 641 8,726 9,367 
1957 1,061 8,646 9,707 
QUeDEC HST eee Ie s sien 1954 7,053 | 18,070 | 25,123 1958 1,912 | 13,159 | 15,071 
1955 | 11,083 | 19,049 | 30,132 
1956 8,028 | 18,370 | 26,398 || British Columbia..... 1954 1,855 | 11,173 | 13,028 
1957 | 13,957 | 12,191 | 26,148 1955 3,134 | 12,753 | 15,887 
1958 | 19,516 | 18,197 | 37,713 1956 | .2,897 | 11,410 |} 14,307 
1957 2,318 | 10,889 | 13,207 
1958 4,021 | 14,324 | 18,345 
Ontariomrn a. coc dela 1954 | 12,592 | 36,221 | 48,813 
1955 8,355 | 43,491 | 51,846 
1956 | 10,711 | 33,157 | 43,868 
1957 | 11,958 | 32,262 | 44,220 h 
1958 | 18,584 | 46,421 | 65,005 Canada 2557.02. cee 1954 | 24,229 | 81,401 | 105,630 
1955 | 25,376 | 93,685 | 119,061 
1956 | 23,573 | 80,058 | 103,631 
Matitobarns of. cece tte 1954 883 4,187 5,070 1957 | 30,516 | 71,259 | 101,775 
1955-1 -1,.150 4,516 5, 666 1958 | 46,847 | 102,297 | 149,144 


1 Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because certain minor adjustments could not be distributed 


provincially. 


17.— Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1954-58 


Province and Year 


Residential Construction 


Repair 


Total 


Non-residential Construction 


Industrial 


Com- 
mercial 


Newfoundland........ 1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Prince Edward Is....1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Nova Scotia......... 1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


New Brunswick...... 1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Bwebec ie: ow-sekie bos 1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


$000 
4,141 
4,565 
4,490 
2,727 
6,742 


409 
520 
398 
336 
624 


6,760 
8, 142 
8,166 
6,374 
8,935 


4, 237 
5,523 
7,958 
5,713 
7,244 


163,891 
191,517 
187, 636 
185, 410 
268, 535 


$'000 


12,315 


$000 
4,789 
5,308 
5, 232 
3, 489 
7,308 


448 
581 


177,556 
206, 643 
203,705 
197,710 
280, 850 


$000 


1,256 
483 


$000 
1,389 
1,965 
1,307 
1,662 
1, 262 


672 
775 
149 
393 
941 


5,180 
3,358 
6, 490 
4,514 
7,221 


2,148 
3,949 
4,408 
4,060 
3,681 


28,998 
50,118 
69,922 
52, 802 
86, 483 


$'000 
449 


{te bol 


390, 674 
491,180 
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17.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1954-58—concluded 


0Ne0_a_6“nws$00a=—@=—“@=—=@»=xm@mamsmauaoyqyqyxsumoTn9naanan®»@9@aS9BaReSaSMS 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 


Institu- 


Province and Year Caius tional Total 
New Repair Total |Industrial aural and Other 
ercia’ | Govern- 
ment 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Ouferigtc a DOU fa. 1954 419,499 22,933 442, 432 93,388 86, 902 100, 767 6,449 729, 938 


1955 | 474,454 24,849 | 499,303 79,078 | 117,139 96, 425 8,648 800, 593 
1956 | 425,498 29,375 | 454,873 | 100,998 | 120,350} 127,691 6,113 810,025 
1957 | 419,572 24,991 | 444,563 95,880 | 158,772 | 126,455 2,946 828,616 
1958 | 626,636 22,399 | 649,035 90,143 | 153,216 | 203,332 1,990 || 1,097,716 


Manitoba........... 1954 39,922 2,076 41,998 8,958 7,545 17,109 133 75,743 
1955 46, 835 2,758 49,593 12,905 10,796 26, 736 76 100, 106 
1956 38, 130 2,707 40, 837 5,151 15, 238 14,039 205 75,470 
1957 27,517 2,577 30,094 9,463 23, 249 11,523 96 74, 425 
1958 52,271 2,349 54, 620 9,111 19, 054 11,748 20 94,553 
Saskatchewan........ 1954 24,930 2,255 27,185 8,201 6,514 13, 654 118 55, 672 
1955 29,615 2,257 31,872 4,252 7,668 13,911 101 57,804 
1956 26, 923 2,360 29, 283 4,216 9,884 10,073 173 53,629 
1957 33, 239 2,482 35,721 5, 132 11,716 13, 086 113 65, 768 
1958 45,451 2,713 48,164 4,216 15,154 16,124 104 83, 762 
PR as See ati a 1954 68, 126 5, 062 73,188 12,378 29,091 32,418 605 147,680 
1955 83, 403 5, 488 88, 891 26,415 29,561 31,080 621 176, 568 
1956 84,388 6, 562 90,950 17,559 44,920 34,060 615 188, 104 
1957 89,526 4,868 94,394 9,865 33, 890 34, 167 535 172,851 
1958 | 140,199 3,992 | 144,191 30,516 46,968 36,301 433 258, 409 


British Columbia. . ..1954 93,221 7,973 | 101,194 15, 645 18, 048 27,742 2,291 164, 920 
1955 | 122,425 8,684 | 131,109 30,768 28, 280 36,021 3,213 229,391 
1956 | 118,493 10,185 | 128,678 35, 817 53, 559 27,162 1,880 247,096 


1957 | 121,209 10,363 | 131,572 31,536 50,554 30,192 847 244,701 
1958 | 167,155 10,347 | 177,502 10, 826 32,761 42,773 352 264, 214 
Canada!............ 1954 | 826,227 57,295 | 883,522 | 175,675 | 186,540 | 265,083 10,365 || 1,521,185 


1955 | 968,025 62,937 | 1,030,962 | 195,735 | 253,544 | 310,746 13,619 || 1,804,606 
1956 | 902,084 71,438 | 973,522 | 221,601 | 326,227 | 296,359 10,171 |) 1,827,880 
1957 | 891,623 60,774 | 952,397 | 218,569 | 341,612 | 308,999 5,714 || 1,827,291 
1958 | 1,323,792 57,078 | 1,380,870 | 180,090 | 366,741 | 425,626 3,432 || 2,356,759 


_} Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because of rounding of the figures and because certain minor 
adjustments could not be distributed provincially. 


The indexes given in Table 18 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such pro- 
portions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


18.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1949-58 
sss 


Average Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Value of 
Building Prices of 
Year Permits, Building Materials Wage Rates in | Employment 
i 204 ” x herders! ee a Building 
unicipalities ‘ : on- ustries! onstruction?,? 
Residential recidential 
$000 

BOM Bra Reem. Sete Shoots ry 616, 161 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EQDU ELS ShaIL SiGe, wid. MLNS 801, 765 106.4 105.0 104.8 105.3 
NO Se A ae aa 681, 162 125.5 118.6 119.2 116.6 
Mates see Pee eater et  t6e ee ls. 802,738 124.9 123.2 129.5 127.9 
Lh se peees eae 0) 20 ah wae 8 ae 1,088, 880 123.9 124.4 137.2 127.8 
i gig nd ABUSE ie 1,151,087 121.7 121.8 141.1 115.0 
‘Us}t Ars rohan Sal 2 ea 1,310, 124 124.3 123.4 146.6 117.8 
BORG) eho. RIEL, ESIGN 1,318, 927 128.5 128.0 152.4 140.2 
iN? TS splies Sola 25, BAC panne anes 1,307,151 128.4 130.0 162.9 144.4 
1k Tey Arc Aa ie er 1,621,636 1270 129.8 173.6 127.6 
MOA cee ach. hs farclc s.p eee bs 1,632, 426 129.9 131.7 183.4 129.0 
a eerie ee ee ee ie erro say etre bee Pe ee 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 or more employees. 
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Section 3.—Housing* 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1919, when it made money available, 
to the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general 
piece of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This 
was followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as “‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and 
co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation 
assumes authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its 
long-term outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an 
insurer of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an 
owner of property and other assets. It can also act as a research agency in fields associated 
with housing and can enter into partnership with both provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to assist in housing. 


In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted 
to stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsi- 
bilities which rightfully belong to other levels of government or which could more effectively 
be borne by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of 
mortgage money and to. encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to 
prospective owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of more than 4,000,000 houses have been built since 
the first covering legislation was enacted; about one-third of these were financed in one 
way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance.—Mortgage loans made by approved lenders may be insured for 
home ownership and for rental housing. They are normally available from approved 
lenders to individual home-owner applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or 
for rent, to rental investors or to some special groups such as co-operative housing associa- 
tions, farmers and defence workers. Upon application the borrower pays the Corporation 
a fee of $35 per unit to help defray expenses incurred in the examination of plans and 
specifications, in the determination of lending values and in compliance inspections during 
construction. An approved lender may require that a home owner or home purchaser 
provide 10 p.c. of the value of the house from his own resources. For the home owner 
this equity may be in the form of cash, or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the 
home purchaser it is in cash. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio 
of repayments of principal, interest and taxes to the income of the borrower—should 
not exceed 27 p.c. Instances involving higher ratios may be considered on their merits 
by the approved lender and the Corporation. 


The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the loan and is 
repaid over the term of the mortgage. In the case of a loan for a home-owner unit the 
borrower pays a fee of 2 p.c. of the loan if mortgage advances are required during con- 
struction and 13 p.c. if the total loan is advanced when construction is complete. On a 
rental loan the borrower pays 2% p.c. of the loan if advances are required during the con- 
struction and 23 p.c. if the loan is not required until construction is complete. In some 
areas, lenders have arranged to make the inspections for progress advances. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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For single-family home ownership, loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the first $12,000 of 
lending value and 70 p.c. of the balance but may not exceed a total of $12,800, plus the 
insurance fee. For multiple-rental dwellings the loan may not exceed 80 p.c. of the lending 
value with a maximum of $8,250 per family unit. For loans for types other than single 
home-owner units, the maximum loan varies with the type of unit. The period of repay- 
ment for home-owner loans must be at least 25 years (unless a lesser period is requested 
in writing by the borrower) and not more than 30 years. Rental loans are repaid over 
25 years and home conversion loans over 15 years, unless lesser periods are requested 
by the borrowers. Repayments are made in equal monthly instalments including principal, 
interest and municipal taxes. The maximum interest rate is prescribed by the Governor 
in Council; on Dee. 17, 1959 it was increased from 6 p.c. per annum to 63 p.c. 


Loans.—Sect. 40 of the National Housing Act authorizes the Corporation to make 
any type of loan that may be made by an approved lender under Part I of the Act (home- 
owner, defence worker, co-operative, builder or rental) or under Sect. 15 (rental guarantee 
projects where in the opinion of the Corporation a loan is not available to a satisfactory 
applicant through an approved lender). By Government policy, direct loans for rental 
guarantee projects have not been made in recent years. Loans corresponding to Part I 
loans have in the past been restricted in general to home ownership in the smaller urban 
centres. On May 22, 1958, however, direct lending was extended to include builders in 
any area and home owners in the larger centres, with the loans subject to size limitations 
which place the house in the small home category. Loans were made through agents of 
the Corporation between Sept. 3, 1957 and the suspension of the arrangements, which 
occurred for rental loans on Feb. 8, 1959 and for home-owner and builder’s loans on Apr. 10, 
1958. Funds that were available to CMHC under the statutory vote for direct lending 
purposes were fully committed in the first 10 months of 1959 and it was necessary to stop 
accepting new applications on Oct. 30. 


Under Sect. 16 of the National Housing Act, the Corporation, with Government 
approval by Order in Council, may make a loan to a limited-dividend housing company 
to assist in financing the construction of a low-rental housing project or in the purchase of 
existing buildings and their conversion into a low-rental housing project. The dividends 
of the company are limited by the terms of its charter to 5 p.c. or less of paid-up share 
capital. A loan under Sect. 16 may not exceed 90 p.c. of the lending value which is 
established by the Corporation. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful 
life of the project and in any case may not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate 
is established by Order in Council. The 10-p.c. equity must be provided by the borrower 
in cash in advance. The company must present evidence that conditions of shortage, 
overcrowding or substandard housing exist in the district. Plans and specifications must 
be approved by the Corporation. The borrower pays to the Corporation an application 
fee of $35 for each housing unit in the project. This may be reduced to $17.50 a unit if 
evidence is submitted that dividends payable will not be taxable under the Income Tax 
Act when received by the shareholders. 


Limited-dividend projects are subject to proven end costs. The total loan plus the 
equity must not exceed the actual cost of the project. If final costs are less than originally 
established, the loan is reduced proportionately. The loan is also reduced by the net 
revenue earned prior to the completion of construction. The borrower enters into an 
operating agreement with the Corporation fixing the rentals, income ranges of eligible 
tenants, the establishment and use of reserves and the submission of annual financial 
statements. ‘Those considered eligible for accommodation are persons with incomes in 
the lower third of the income level of the municipality. An in-coming tenant’s family 
income must not exceed four times the shelter rent of the dwelling unit. A tenant’s lease 
is automatically terminated when his family income rises above five times the shelter 
rent. 


Projects may be designed especially for the elderly. These projects have usually 
been sponsored by non-profit organizations requiring no return on equity. The Corpora- 
tion requires that the limited-dividend company contribute at least half of the required 
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10-p.c. equity. The remainder may be provided by provincial or other grants; in some 
provinces, provincial grants are available to non-profit organizations. The income for 
entry must be at least twice the shelter rent and leases terminate automatically when 
income exceeds five times the shelter rent that would apply with a 90-p.c. loan. 


Guarantees.—Since 1955, loans to assist in financing the improvement of existing 
houses have been available under Sect. 24 of the National Housing Act. This Section 
authorizes CMHC to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved instalment credit 
agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made for additions, 
repairs and alterations to his own home. A home improvement loan and the balance 
owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the property may not exceed 
$4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a duplex, semi-detached, or 
multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit up to a maximum of $8,500 
for a four-unit dwelling. Loans are repayable in monthly instalments together with 
interest, in not more than 10 years. 


Investments —Under Sect. 36 of the National Housing Act and complementary 
provincial legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may 
enter into a partnership agreement to build rental housing for families of low income. 
The Federal Government bears 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government 
the remainder, although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a 
portion of the provincial share. Federal-provincial rental housing projects are of two 
types—subsidized and full-recovery. In subsidized projects, rents are related to the 
tenant’s family income and size of family; in full-recovery projects, rents are set at a 
level sufficient to amortize capital costs and to recover operating expenses. 


Under the same Section of the National Housing Act, the Federal Government and 
the government of a province may also enter into an agreement to provide for a land 
assembly project, which involves the development of raw land for housing purposes. 
After subdivision planning, installation of sewer and water lines and the construction of 
roads and sidewalks, serviced lots are made available for sale to prospective home owners 
or to builders for residential construction. The Federal Government pays 75 p.c. of the 
costs of such projects and the province concerned pays the remainder. 


Corporation Building—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and 
certain other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and 
agencies. Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, 
the calling of public tenders and the administration of the construction contracts—including 
any necessary on-site surveys and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation carries 
out full architectural and engineering inspections. 


Grants.—The Federal Government makes financial assistance available to munici- 
palities for the study of existing conditions and the establishment of their needs for 
redevelopment and housing. Financial aid is also available when a municipality acquires 
land for slum clearance. The Federal Government contributes 50 p.c. of the cost of 
acquiring and clearing the land and the remainder is contributed by the municipality. 


Research.—The Government’s housing agency is concerned also with building tech- 
nology in the formulation of standards for house construction, in the use of suitable 
materials and in the development of new building techniques. The Corporation has no 
laboratory facilities but has direct experience of performance in the field and seeks the 
advice of specialists in the various agencies and departments of the Federal Government 
in such matters. Research into the factors affecting housing are concerned with the 
measurement of the demand for new housing, the volume of new housing built and the 
supply of mortgage money for house construction. The Corporation also co-ordinates 
and publishes statistical information on housing. Supported by funds provided under the 
National Housing Act, the Canadian Design Council directs a program towards the 
improvement of housing design in Canada. 
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Other Federal Legislation.—The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long- 
term loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see p. 442); 
the Veteran’s Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans 
for housing and other purposes (see p. 338); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 
provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved lending 
agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are concerned 
only incidentally with housing. The primary provisions for housing as such are those 
in the NHA. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces except Prince Edward Island have comple- 
mentary legislation providing for joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly 
projects. In addition, separate legislation with respect to housing has been enacted by 
several provinces. 


An Act to Improve Housing Conditions, 1948, passed by the Quebec Government, 
provides for a subsidy on mortgage loan interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwellings. 
In Ontario, the Planning Amendment Act, 1952 empowers municipalities with approved 
official plans to designate redevelopment areas and acquire and clear land therein for 
designated purposes. The Rural Housing Assistance Act, 1952 authorizes the establish- 
ment of a Crown company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation— to lend and invest 
mortgage money for new rural housing. The Junior Farmer Establishment Act, 1952 
provides for loans to young qualified farmers for housing and other purposes. The 
Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, 1952 authorizes capital grants to limited-dividend 
corporations in respect of housing projects for elderly persons. 


Manitoba, under the Elderly Persons Housing Act and amendments, authorizes 
capital grants to assist limited-dividend housing companies by the payment of 20 p.c. 
of construction costs up to a maximum of $1,000 for a two-person unit and $700 for a 
bachelor unit. The grant may be used to purchase furnishings and fixtures for the housing 
units. Saskatchewan assists limited-dividend projects for the elderly under the Housing 
Act and amendments, with capital grants up to 20 p.c. of the total capital cost. British 
Columbia assists limited-dividend projects for the elderly under the Elderly Citizen’s 
Housing Aid Act. Capital grants not exceeding one-third of the total cost of the project 
may be made. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1959 


House-building activity in 1959 was somewhat below the level of the previous year 
but was the second highest on record. Starts numbered 141,345 compared with the peak 
of 164,632 units in 1958 but the number of dwellings completed during 1959 at 145,671 
was approximately the same as the 1958 total of 146,686. Production during the year 
was more than enough to meet the basic need for new housing. 


During the five-year period 1955-59, new housing completions averaged 134,000 units 
a year. The proportion of new dwellings has been increasing steadily since the end of the 
War; from 1946 to 1959 some 1,500,000 new dwellings have been added to the country’s 
housing stock which now comprises more than 4,000,000 units. This addition, however 
does not mean that there has been enough new housing to meet all needs, since there are 
still many poorly housed people in Canada, but the rate of new house-building has been 
more than sufficient to meet the requirements arising out of growth and movement of the 
population—factors that absorb an estimated 125,000 housing units annually. 


Much of the falling-off in starts of both single-family and multiple-family dwellings 
in 1959 was in those financed by private lending institutions under the National Housing 
Act. Some decline also occurred in starts of dwellings financed by mortgage loans from 
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individuals and other non-institutional lenders, or financed without recourse to mortgage 
loans. There was little change in the number of dwelling starts financed by direct mortgage 
loans from the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and, for the second consecutive 
year, such starts made up more than 20 p.c. of the total for the year. Starts of dwellings 
financed by conventional loans from lending institutions increased in number. 


The decline in starts of dwellings financed by institutional loans under the NHA 
was mainly attributable to a shortage of funds for such loans. Heavier demands for funds 
for other purposes and rising interest rates made the NHA mortgage, with its maximum 
interest rate of 6 p.c., less attractive to investors as the year progressed. Thus, towards 
the close of the year, before the maximum NHA interest rate was raised to 6? p.c., the 
approved lenders had virtually stopped making loans under the Act. Nevertheless, 
housing demand remained strong throughout the year. As already stated, there were 
almost as many dwelling starts financed under the direct lending provisions of the Act 
in 1959 as in 1958 and, since a good proportion of them were started in the latter part of 
the year, construction was active during the winter months and about 82,000 units were 
carried over into 1960. 


19.—Housing Units Started and Completed, 1952-59, and by Province, 1958 and 1959 


Started Completed 
Year and Province 
Under the Under the 
Housing Other Total Housing Other Total 
Acts Acts 
No No No No. No No 
NOB ix Se. Reins Pal Meas ane Mek aa 34, 400 48, 846 83, 246 20, 633 52,454 73,087 
NO Sor reer Reap eet oth ti ca ieee Teta re erates 39,989 62, 420 102, 409 35,506 61,333 96, 839 
AQRSRIA TD. SIO OLS EEE, 5 RES, 50,373 63, 154 113, 527 39, 137 62, 828 101,965 
Ab) ta eRe ce ois cheenoero as ominicny Gis ca™ Cae 65,377 72, 899 138, 276 58, 852 69,077 127,929 
LGSG SEA: Peer iset Cone cee ee te tas 43,395 83,916 127,311 61,957 73, 743 135, 700 
OS (eta hee pene oie ark eee oe eka 47, 468 74, 872 122,340 33, 301 83,982 117,283 
LOSS ee cee. Coe ee 81,950 82, 682 164, 632 69,039 77, 647 146, 686 
1959 cco by, Merete 7s ee tes 62,333 79,012 141,345 74,675 70,996 145, 671 
1958 
Newfoundland!'s29., AOR. fata 544r 765 1,309 259 946 1, 205 
Prince Edward.Island.............. 41 186 227 17 92 109 
NovalScotian Aon. eee ere 959 1,787 2,746 646 1,674 2,320 
New; Brunswick-crt... satessae sii: 968 1,750 2,718 743 2,494 3,237 
Quebec eae ra eee teak: SNe ater ets a 14, 424 31,900 46,324 10,994 28,756 39, 750 
Ontarid sts.ccadctin. tearm bias tine 41,103 22,650 63,753 37,907 21,644 59,551 
Manitoban.c. cs cae tte tec eraten a eras 3,793 2,709 6,502 2,472 Seeral 5, 743 
Saskatchewaniels Mae pissin ogerees 2,453 2,769 5, 222 2,289 2,690 4,979 
Alb@rtaigad:cccs ne acteery ee ee 10,008 6,524 16,532 7,619 5,943 13, 562 
British) Colimbia. sie alee. 7,657 11,642 19,299 6,093 10,137 16, 230 
1959 
Newfoundland 32s. 2 ee ae 253 1,300 1,553 383 832 1,215 
Prince Edward Island.............. 40 394 434 44 308 352 
INOVE SCOLIAM To Tet on eere rcnnitene 1,086 3, 226 4,312 1,035 2,914 3,949 
New ‘Brunewiclkiias. ids eres 936 892 1,828 881 1,464 2,345 
QuebeC. honk. Gish eee ce 10,779 25, 486 36, 265 12, 847 26,073 38, 920 
Ontarios fos. ee ee 28, 856 25, 302 54,158 36, 686 17,595 54,281 
Mani tobe. a7 scsi oer. Se Lorene 3,067 3,516 6, 583 ajo2o 2,500 5, 823 
Saskatchewaini ssid drabaen hid dci. orlee 2,763 3,684 6, 447 2,593 3,770 6,363 
Alberta ee eee. See ae bee 9,138 3,936 13,074 10,230 3,953 14, 183 


ETvISh COMIN, Cotes at ea eet 5,415 11,276 16, 691 6, 653 11,587 18,240 
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20.—Housing Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1959 


Starts 3 
: ER tarts 
Area oo Under the per 1,000 
Housing Other Total Population 
Act 
No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Metropolitan Areas— 
Colparyinieriy ss ue. EE IQISIESD, SOW RTE 271,483 4,561 737 5, 298 19.5 
BRON E ae E Ee i eons Seocaye rivet seiko 324,956 2,936 1,068 4,004 12.33 
lye PUADY. Goi ee, egal tends tr i hh fee ame 172,806 243 1,266 1,509 8.7 
TRaraitonee eet eG STE 359, 612 2,133 1,651 3,784 10.5 
Th ACCS, gilts Ske SR Aaah Ab Let > Sy, tik ae 167,523 1,233 1, 223 2,456 14.6 
be ULTRA eeseeyledes tapings Allie areal oy lin, iad Danial Saba al 1,871,770 3,677 17, 262 20,939 11.2 
Ottawa-Hull 394,009 2,954 2,487 5,391 1307 
Pee eee ae RS het acitn OF decks aan A 364, 232 1,124 1,156 2,280 6.3 
Saint John 91,244 217 112 329 3.6 
St. John’s 85,091 149 122 271 3.2 
ORONO. Sip ak be wisd sce 1,461,112 9,987 8,787 18,774 12.9 
Vancouver 749, 957 3,714 5, 796 9,510 12.7 
AEF ONE SSO Ee ag nee a Reem eee oem 43 | 138,050 537 712 1, 249 9.1 
Witsoe errs etic oc ones eee 193,766 516 207 723 3.0 
MU USEST 2 ges Sled BARS RE oes 00 Se el ET Se a 443,972 2,632 2,700 5,332 12.0 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas.............. 7,989,583 36,613 45,236 81,849 11.5 
Major Urban Areas—? 
1 ENE op i'0 teat oil comseanaed dk le a i Dilan hie Sls 53,797 180 154 334 4,0 
Chicontimi-Jonquiére...ic..:4uls . DROS. Geis dees 61,354 555 231 786 Tel 
Hort. WilliamPort cA rt Huy, oisc)occ.s;ciorwysss-eversuaiore, stone 86, 760 366 488 854 9.0 
CGireipoes ee eee ee cee he 37,291 336 97 433 10.5 
Ting stone® Rios Ber aks. aaa! Was aehe ze 50,661 344 159 503 6.3 
pS TS ee ee Se Ree 6 Pe oe ee ee Oe, 69, 952 785 457 1,242 Lois 
MEGICEOMS cc ko Re ss oe aoe Ere eco t eee 42,228 427 137 564 10.2 
Niswaral Wallsh ss pc. P. Shee oc ee l os 23, 660 293 109 402 -- 
SEES eee GRE oe a Bae a ee See 57,695 532 269 801 8.5 
PG WOrOUs Hs. Se sl de PG Be cc ce tee 45,365 371 67 438 4.5 
Lego ge aka t Meee Sh Sg Pe ee 100, 000 820 754 1,574 15.7 
UO St HAPINGS BER ss a... cides Bite Recoanse tact 41,211 624 280 904 5.0 
COTRITI Sane Se 6 ne Seen Bie er epeNea Pepa Beta 47,146 505 279 784 13.2 
Naskatoonsec, Joe 8 sata ot ee 86,123 1,100 529 1,629 18.9 
Sage otOn VIATIONEE Oo. chs oho Ri otic ow Sat ack 41,484 616 801 917 9.1 
Phawinigan, Palla es ... 004. . Hehe Sec ce cats oe 30, 862 58 188 246 3.9 
Snerromke: PAS. Fated fod. Gs os veven cae oueeeee 63,276 226 321 547 8.2 
SS gee, | og PETOR TAS OPTRA ROLES ROE OSE ES 77,044 394 276 670 1.4 
SSR Lie Va ee ee ee atc inten ay che 35,000 39 339 378 4.2 
SUSIMMIINS FR oc. Hebe. AoE. Poe bas shee 28,325 91 77 168 4.3 
BU COISUEGINAOUCE Jat tha sto: ohh. pear ccth ins dorsi erate tayered 58,000 306 219 525 4.9 
Totals, Major Urban Areas............. 1,137,234 8,968 5,731 14,699 8.7 
UGE TitOMIL. bo UL as odd. Sek ith ecoeites 9,451,183 7,958 27,396 35,354 See 
“BAY THT! Espen eat esate icing Bicietecnsiin Fela tie) Sas 17,678,000 62,333 79,012 141,345 8.0 
1 Based on assessment reports. 2 House-building activity in the fringe areas of major urban centres is 
included even where these areas are outside centres of 5,000 population or over. This activity is not included, how- 
ever, in the total for all centres of 5,000 population or over. 3 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—In 1959, for the first time, public 
funds exceeded private funds in mortgage loan commitments under the National Housing 
Act. Direct mortgage loan commitments amounted to $3438,200,000 and the value of 
commitments by approved lenders amounted to $282,300,000. Though there was little 
change from 1958 in the volume of direct lending, a substantial decline took place in 
insured mortgage lending under the Act. 


As stated previously, competing demands for funds for other purposes and rising inter- 
est rates were responsible for the decrease in NHA activity of approved lenders during 1959, 
a decrease that was felt in all regions but particularly in Ontario and Quebec. In that year 
approved lenders made NHA loans amounting to $282,300,000 for 25,000 dwellings com- 
pared with commitments of $510,000,000 for 46,000 dwellings in 1958. All types of lenders 
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shared in the decline. The banks made loans for 14,000 dwelling units in 1959 compared 
with 25,700 in the previous year, and life, trust and loan companies made loans for 11,000 
dwellings compared with 20,000. It is also noteworthy that the average amount of loan 
on an NHA insured dwelling was slightly higher in 1959 at $11,283 than the 1958 average 
of $11,156. 


In 1959, direct mortgage loans were made by the Corporation for 32,228 dwelling 
units compared with 36,453 in 1958. Though the difference in the number of loans ap- 
proved in the two years was not great, despite the absence in the later year of rental loans 
other than those to limited-dividend companies, there was considerable difference in the 
timing of these loans. In 1958 loans were available to owners and builders throughout 
most of the year; in 1959 loans to owner applicants were available throughout most of 
the year but loans to builders were not available until September. In the first eight 
months of 1959, Corporation loans were down from the previous year by 39 p.c. but in 
the last four months there was an increase of 32 p.c. Because of the short period of 
availability, there was a marked decline in loans to builders for the year, but this was 
largely offset by a considerable increase in loans to owner applicants, particularly those 
in the smaller centres of fewer than 55,000 population. 


21.—Mortgage Loan Approvals! under the National Housing Act, by Month, 1956-59 


Number of Units 


Month 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Se = ee oc 2 ey Dh, Ue re AP: 9 APRePmCRS (e ( 1,245 325 2,786 2,933 
ODTUALY. 5.035 boi ache bis ties wiceede Meds eeie oe cane 2,067 1,132 5,515 2,395 
Manolis... 5 Pe. oe Be cos cui ode Sect oo Soe 4,101 1,902 6,776 3,559 
BAN 0 Uk ee a RRR EER Se, Ad SRN nn A... Manatee 5,817 3,083 6, 026 6, 664 
MAR, ins. chic SE ois c bb ais POE: Gs ees SO ee ace 7,242 4,711 8,989 6,348 
SUDO ei POR ae Siva hoe eo eon ee ee 6,873 4,696 9,045 7,069 
DANG asic dc PME E Pace: dca ya ioe oe ote ee ee ee 4,795 5,614 9,351 5, 857 
PANTIMIGE on oar hoe ons, ooe eco Vee cess Ae ae ane 4,633 3,592 7,874 3, 840 
Hephonepers AG! c5clocac ol Ree Poa ac fe ea cbisle hoe 2,985 4,425 8, 234 10,095 
October ss. 2.288 6h coc. be I ee 2,583 10,104 8,614 7,850 
INGMODUIICL bbs Fee fo cccoe book e eonvais eau take Meee tec Roe 1,020 7,725 6, 559 3,732 
December. |. Mee 25. os chek ic kree eh ee ee ee 662 3,365 5,271 584 


1 Includes CMHC loans—direct and agency. 


22.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts, by Province, 1952-59 
Norse.—Figures for 1945-51 will be found in the 1955 Year Book, p. 744. 


Yukon 
Year and Item | Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Be a Canada 


Loans ¢ seria No. 26 9 227 167} 4,092} 12,336) 1,380 307} 3,486] 1,688) — 23,718 

Dwellings... “ 27 9 260 182} 9,117) 16,038) 1,916 629} 4,056) 2,089) — 34,323 

Amount..... $'000 198 64) 2,036) 1,438) 60,538/123,794) 13,159} 4,533) 28,789] 14,535) — || 249,084 
1953— 

LOANS . 65535 3 No. 158 15 410 308} 4,684) 13,097} 1,558 633} 3,738} 1,913) — 26,514 

Dwellings... “ 168 16} 1,130 333) 7,456] 18,805"| 2,050 832) 5,464) 2,360) — 38,614° 

Amount ..... $7000) 1,279 124) 7,813) 2,629) 55,459)145, 129] 14,672") 6,231] 39,593] 17,593 4!| 290,526" 
1954— 

Loans....... No. 127 16 480 375} 6,975} 20,4127} 1,913 895"| 4,501"| 3,882) — 39,576" 

Dwellings... “ 166 16 746 391} 9,057) 26,1597} 2,540) 1,0517| 5,849} 4,344, — 50,319" 

Amount.....$7000] 1,665 154) 6,075) 3,873") 81, 128)241,332t] 21,813] 9,2317] 50,7687] 39,418} —_ || 454,957r 
1955~ 

Loans....... No. 343 31 656 496} 8,089] 29,538} 3,006} 1,674) 6,499) 5,813 4) 56,149 

Dwellings... “ 344 33 778 667} 10,876} 33,498} 3,403} 1,982) 7,057] 6,698 4 65,3405 


Amount..... $0001 3,560 3111 6,869! 5,390! 97,899|/326,670"| 29,722] 17,0101 64,766! 63,091 37) 615,325" 
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22.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts, by Province, 1952-59—concluded 


Yukon | 


Year and Item Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | and || Canada 
N.W.T. 
1956— 
Loans....... No. 200 12 547 398} 5,390} 17,466] 2,026} 1,252] 4,899} 3,602 2|| 35,794 
Dwellings... “ 178 i 650 412} 7,105) 20,292} 2,136} 1,528! 5,080} 3,888 2! 41,283 
Amount..... $000} 2,002 124; 6,087} 3,916} 68, 205/202, 763} 19,814] 13,544] 50,737} 39,914 26|| 407, 132 
1957— 
Loans....... No. 152 13 458 388} 6,277) 22,019} 1,116} 1,519] 4,686] 3,344 2) 39,974 
Dwellings... “ 144 1B} 532 3892} 9,144) 25,920} 1,472) 2,121] 5,247] 3,946 2 48,933 
Amount..... $7000} 1,648 133) 5,218} 3,832) 87,737|267, 256) 13,823"| 19,962] 53,710] 40,594r 26)| 493 ,939r 
1958— 
OAS icwteysc No. 311 38 785 908) 9,732) 82,214) 2,852) 2,335} 9,655) 6,671 14] 65,515 
Dwellings... “ 314 40 972 972} 14,267) 41,210} 3,819) 2,509} 10,498) 7,554 14] 82,169 
Amount..... $000) 3,691 392] 10,189] 9,376)142, 586/451, 201] 38,111] 27,301/116, 763] 83,186 178]| 882, 924 
1959— 
Loans....... No. 237 34 933 865} 7,969) 21,168} 2,587] 2,589) 7,784] 4,978 27|| 49,171 
Dwellings... “ 237 40} 1,025 924); 9,505) 26,152! 3,041] 2,704) 8,483} 5,172 27|| 57,310 
Amount..... $7000} 2,691 402} 11,009; 9,081) 99, 159/285, 630) 32,258) 30,158] 96,741] 58,714 324]| 626, 167 


Loans to Limited-Dividend Companies.—Loans were made to limited-dividend com- 
panies in 1959 to finance the construction of 4,518 low-rental dwellings in areas where 
conditions of shortage, overcrowding or substandard housing existed; this figure compares 
with: loans for 6,282 limited-dividend units approved in the previous year. The accom- 
modation in 1959 was directed towards the lower-third income level and projects were 
designed so that their capital costs would be consistent with low rents. More than 900 
of the dwellings approved were designed for elderly persons and were sponsored mainly 
by non-profit companies. 


Borrower and House Characteristics—The average new owner of a 1959 house financed 
under the NHA was slightly more than 34 years of age and had either one or two children. 
His income was $5,716 a year, compared with $5,657 for the average new owner in 1958, 
and the house he bought cost $14,516 with an additional amount of $228 for the mortgage 
insurance fee. The new owner made a down-payment of $3,000 and committed himself 
to payments of $96 a month for mortgage, principal, interest and taxes, which amount 
represented 20.1 p.c. of his income. These were the figures for the average new owner 
but there were substantial differences between different groups of owners. Borrowers 
who financed their houses with Small Home Loans had incomes nearly $900 a year less 
than those who financed their houses under the insured loan program. Under the Small 
Home Loans program, the houses cost $2,156 less than those financed by insured loans, 
and the down-payment was $1,268 less. 


More than 80 p.c. of the houses financed under the Act in 1959 were three-bedroom 
bungalows and split-level houses made up most of the remainder; two-storey and one- 
and-a-half-storey houses represented only 2 p.c. of the total. There was little change 
from the previous year in the average size of dwelling—1,108 sq. feet in 1959 compared 
with 1,118 sq. feet in 1958. Dwellings financed under the Small Home Loans program 
averaged 1,046 sq. feet, other Corporation-financed dwellings 1,089 sq. feet, and dwellings 
financed by the approved lenders averaged 1,165 sq. feet. 


On the other hand, there was some increase in 1959 in the costs of dwellings financed 
under the Act. Land costs were up about 3 p.c., raising the cost of the average lot to 
$2,533 compared with $2,471 in 1958. Construction costs per sq. foot increased by 2 p.c. 
to $10.79. With little change in size, these increases raised the average cost of dwellings 
to $13,987 under the Small Home Loans program and to $15,896 for dwellings financed 
by the approved lenders. An additional $228 was required for the mortgage insurance fee. 
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Home Improvement Loans.—Lending under the Home Improvement provisions of the 
NHA was again substantial as the Federal Government continued to encourage owners 
to make improvements to their homes during the winter months. Nearly 33,000 loans, 
amounting to $37,500,000, were made during 1959 as compared with 34,000 loans amounting 
to $36,000,000 made during 1958. 


Urban Improvement.—Grants were approved in 1959 to assist three municipalities— 
Halifax, Toronto and Windsor—in the redevelopment of blighted areas. The contri- 
butions of the Federal Government, which amount to one-half the cost of acquiring and 
clearing the area, totalled $5,000,000. Grants were also made to ten municipalities to 
assist in carrying out urban renewal studies, which usually precede redevelopment 
programs. 


Federal-Provincial Projects—Nine public housing projects were approved under the 
federal-provincial partnership arrangement of the Act during 1959. These projects will 
provide 772 low-rental apartments in nine Canadian municipalities; the Federal Govern- 
ment will advance 75 p.c. of the capital cost of each project and the province concerned 
will bear the remainder. Under similar partnership arrangements, whereby land may be 
obtained for residential use, 1,775 lots were sold during 1959, raising to a total of 7,936 
the number serviced and sold out of some 14,800 authorized for development. 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—The Corporation, in the course of its 
work, engages in housing research. In addition, it has a specific responsibility under the 
Act to carry out or arrange for studies and investigations by other institutions or agencies 
which will lead to the improvement of housing and community planning. In 1959 
expenditures for these activities amounted to $1,100,000, of which more than one-third 
was spent outside the Corporation. 


Arrangements were continued during 1959 with Canadian universities for the advance- 
ment of training in community planning. Federal grants provide for fellowships and 
bursaries for postgraduate and research work in housing, planning and urban development 
and for assistance to the four universities having faculties for these studies. A grant 
was approved to assist a country-wide inquiry undertaken by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada into the design of residential areas. The Corporation also continued 
to give financial assistance to the Community Planning Association of Canada, a voluntary 
society incorporated to promote nation-wide recognition of the importance of orderly 
community and regional development. 


CHAPTER XVI.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Paap 
Secrion 1. DEscrIPTION OF THE COMMODITY Section 2. TRENDS IN CommMopiITy PrRopuc- 
PRODUCTION SPRIES i secs Chee eceebees 739 TION See e eo re ee ec oie ahs be Cee ee 740 


Nots.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
acing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Description of the Commodity Production Series 


‘The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to industries engaged chiefly in the 
production of commodities, the term ‘‘production’”’? applying to such processes as the 
growing of crops, the mining of metals and other minerals, the catching of fish, the 
conversion of. falling water into electric energy, the construction of buildings and the 
manufacturing and processing of goods. The activities of the transportation, com- 
munications, trade, finance and service industries are excluded, except as certain of their 
costs are indirectly reflected in the value of output of commodity-producing industries. 
This is in contrast to the scope of the widely used Gross National Product series (see 
Chapter XXIII) which encompasses all industries. 


The ‘‘net’’ value of production, or “value added’’, is generally considered the most 
significant measure of production, since in assessing the contribution of each industry 
to the total it is essential that inter-industry duplication be eliminated. Value added is 
computed by deducting from the total value of output (excluding indirect taxes) for 
each industry, the cost of materials, fuels, purchased electricity and process supplies 
consumed in the production process. 


The measurement of value added is similar to although not strictly comparable 
with the concept involved in the contribution of each industry to the gross domestic 
product at factor cost (net income originating plus depreciation). The main difference 
is that value added, as computed for each commodity-producing industry, includes the 
cost of such services as insurance, advertising, communications, etc., which originate in the 
non-commodity-producing industries. In national income accounting, the contribution 
of these services to gross national product is classified with the non-commodity-producing 
group. For instance, the cost of insurance incurred by manufacturers is included in the 
net value of the manufacturing industry in the Survey of Production series but is not 
included in the contribution of manufacturing to the gross national product. Thus the 
measurement of the value of output based on value added contains a certain amount of 
duplication and the figures for the industrial groups are always higher than those given in 
the National Accounts series. 


One of the major advantages of the commodity-production series is that the statistics 
may be classified by provinces. With the exception of personal income and its major 
components, the geographical distribution of gross national product is not available 
mainly because profits cannot be allocated according to the provinces in which they are 
generated by productive activity. A more detailed explanation of the series and the 
conceptual and classification differences as compared with the Gross National Income 
series is given in DBS Bulletin Survey of Production 1926-1956 (Catalogue No. 61-202). 


. *Prepared in the National Income Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. ood : 
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Section 2.—Trends in Commodity Production 


The decade 1947 to 1957 was a period of tremendous growth in commodity production 
in Canada. The total net value of output all but doubled from 1947 to 1955 and increased 
another 13.0 p.c. by 1957. Among the primary industries, mining showed the greatest 
absolute increase, advancing from $402,538,000 to $1,308,518,016 or by 225.1 p.c. Electric 
power followed, rising 172 p.c. in the same comparison and reflecting the increase in installed 
generating capacity during the period. However, the great activity experienced by the 
construction industry all across the country during these years resulted in that industry 
showing the largest proportionate gain of all the major commodity-producing industries 
in the 1947-57 comparison; its net value of output rose by 285.6 p.c. from $963,100,000 
to $3,713,372,000. Manufactures also advanced steadily throughout the period, reaching 
a total 129 p.c. above that of 1947. 


The shift in relative importance of primary and secondary production during the 
1947-57 period is noteworthy. In the earlier year primary production represented 34 p.c. 
of the total net value of Canadian production and secondary output 66 p.c.; by 1957 the 
proportions were 24 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively. Internally, agriculture’s share of total 
net value dropped from 20 p.c. to 9 p.c. over the ten-year period and the relative import- 
ance of construction increased from 12 p.c. to 21 p.c. The contribution of manufacturing 
to total net value of production remained fairly steady at from 53 to 55 p.c. 


1.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Industry, 1947, 1950, 
1953 and 1955-57 


Nore.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. Data for fisheries and trapping represent 
total value. 


- 1947 1950 1953 
Industry EG; 12ROF Bee. 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 
Primary Industries!............... 2,714, 630,000 34.1 | 3,388,077, 063 31.2 | 4,084,087,315 27.9 
PAOTICULtUTEL: “sone Ree oa ee. Cae 1,566, 458, 000 19.7 1, 832, 886,000 16.9 2,182,781,000 14.9 
HGLeSORYA eat Cee ee cee 439, 029,000 5.5 487,119,735 4.5 558, 335, 173 3.8 
isherieg:. syn. ole. Ba. ode 57,517,000 0.7 82,191,043 0.8 89, 832,500 0.6 
ETA DAN Esc tots Seas. Shere aoe 16, 843, 000 0.2 15,204, 419 0.1 13,221 035 0.1 
Mining see. Pathe SIRE es AEN 402,538,000 ee 657, 328, 669 6.0 790,596, 855 5.4 
Milectrie nower.,.Weia fie. Ses 232, 245, 000 2.9 313,347,197 2.9 449, 320, 752 3.1 
Secondary Industries............. 5, 255,156,000 65.9 | 7,486,758, 229 68.8 | 10,547,069,351 W201 
Manufactures. 4-6 6. <ucottcun cee 4,292,056, 000 53.8 5,942,058, 229 54.6 7,993,069, 351 54.6 
Construction: 7-2... ee eee eee 963,100, 000 12.1 1,544, 700,000 14-2 2,554,000, 000 17.5 
Rotalsy.. ace cu eee 7,969, 786,000 | 100.0 | 10,874,835,292 | 100.0 | 14,631,156,666 | 100.0 
1955 1956 1957 
1eXGx PC. EC; 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 

Primary Industries!............... 4,245, 604,889 26.9 | 4,752,434,308 26.8 | 4,289,442,028 24.1 
Agriculturets2 ete 2b Sori, SA 1, 867,767,000 11.8 2,055, 684, 000 11.6 1,579,721, 000 8.9 
HOLEStry 2s. Aaseyasah es sereeile + dae ER 664, 288, 507 4,2 760, 837,996 4.3 663 , 242, 357 3%. 
INSSHOTICS Steere c Moa Ce ne RS 91,390, 400 0.6 105, 956, 600 0.6 94, 247,100 0.5 
‘Trapping: .20...05. 2M 17, 423,973 Olt 12,360,709 0.1 10,950, 555 0.1 
Mining f+. Aetelem «ext . cisnces rere 1,061, 430, 009 6.7 1,224, 102,003 6.9 1,308, 518,016 7.3 
IEGLTIG NO WED oneness melon eee 543,305,000 3.5 593,493, 0003 Sa 632,763,000 3.6 
Secondary Industries............. 11,523,650, 496 73.1 | 12,949,124,579 73.2 | 13,535,456, 726 75.9 
Manufactures. 7524 +. SAV ie. Diet 8,753,450, 496 5oeo 9,605, 424,579 54.3 9, 822,084, 726 55.1 
Construction. .oc4 .q2riteiate dS 2,770,200, 000 17.6 3,343, 700,000 18.9 3,713, 372,000 20.8 
Dotals 4. sktasicteh bis 15, 769,255,385 | 100.0 | 17,701,558,887 | 100.0 | 17,824,898,754 | 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture in Newfoundland. 2 Excludes farm woodlots. 3 Method of compilation 
changed in 1956. Net value of production for electric power on the old basis was $613,773,000 in 1956. 
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Although all provinces and territories contributed to the increase in net value of 
production over the 1947-57 decade, there was considerable variation in their rates of 
advance. Ontario, with a record net value of output amounting to $7,541,109,610 in 
1957, recorded by far the largest absolute increase over 1947, followed in order by Quebec, 
British Columbia and Alberta. However, the percentage increase of 153.9 shown by 
Alberta was higher than that of Ontario at 138.4, and the percentage increase shown 
by British Columbia at 128.9 was higher than that of Quebec at 121.7. The relative 
contributions of the provinces to the total net value showed little change over the decade. 
Ontario’s share increased from 40 p.c. to 42 p.c., Alberta and British Columbia showed 
marginal increases and the contributions of the other provinces remained almost unchanged. 


It is also interesting to note the consistencies and shifts in the contributions of the 
different provinces to the net value for certain industries. Over the 1947-57 period, and 
indeed over the past two or three decades, the provincial contributions to the over-all 
value of manufacturing has remained quite stable. Approximately 80 p.c. of the net 
value of manufacturing normally has originated in Ontario and Quebec and, when British 
Columbia is added, about 90 p.c. of the net value of manufacturing is covered. In mining, 
the historical record shows that both Ontario and British Columbia have been losing 
their prominence to Alberta and Quebec. Saskatchewan has also recorded sharp relative 
growth in mining over the past two decades. Since 1953 Alberta has contributed more 
to the net value of mining than any other province, whereas before 1953 Ontario was in 
the lead. Actually the drop in the prominence of Ontario has been very sharp since 1935 
when that province contributed 50 p.c. of mining net value compared with only 23 p.c. 
in 1957. 


In forestry, British Columbia and Alberta have been making larger relative contri- 
butions to the total net value in recent years at the expense of Quebec and, to a lesser 
extent, of Ontario. Provincial contributions to agriculture, while very erratic from year 
to year, have not changed significantly over the past few decades. Perhaps the most 
striking fact about agriculture is the extent of the variations in net value originating by 
province. Saskatchewan is particularly affected by the success or failure of grain crops. 


3.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1947, 1950, 1953 and 
1955-57 


1947 1950 1953 
Province or Territory 
PEC. PAG. ELC. 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 
Mewioundland tes <2. %. oo face ojore 200 9: — — 104, 211,000 1.0 159,195,289 i le 
Prince Edward Island.............. 21,669,000 0.3 30,011,000 0.3 32,551, 962 0.2 
AN AVEO CLE Set ccs eis ook Falaettwa sal wh cere 208, 861,000 2.6 260,789,000 2.4 329,766,794 Zao 
IEW TISEUNS WICK. o.n's sec oe6 eesiew oe oe 194,758,000 2.4 242,713,000 Hay 260,996,477 1.8 
DU OS Cs St 6 Raney rs ae 2,087, 785,000 26.2 2,838,374, 000 26.1 3, 808, 883, 257 26.0 
MOTEEATIO «aoe. ose zs Spi eet tee Seerea er 3, 163,232,000 eile 4,469, 631,000 41.1 5,990,989, 151 40.9 
Mata sk dee OLE 392,535,000 5.0 490, 604, 000 4.5 563, 662, 409 3.9 
Saskatchewan................e.00-- 511,674,000 6.4 636, 163, 000 5.8 911,956,307 6.2 
PRUE A eA Ses iin xacyn hanes Oo sae 566, 655, 000 isl 756, 892,000 7.0 1,180,122, 362 8.1 
Briashn Columbia2. ti eee. 815, 564, 000 10.2 1,027,952 ,000 9.4 1,376, 443,675 9.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?. . 7,054, 000 0.1 17, 495,000 0.2 21,588, 983 0.1 
Canada herecuyit OSE 7,969,787, 000 100.0 | 10,874,835,000 100.0 | 14,631,156, 666 100.0 


$$ ——— 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 742. 
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3.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1947, 1950, 1953 and 
1955-57—concluded 


1955 1956 1957 
Province or Territory P.O; j2A er PRG, 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total Total 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland). jst ery crue 190,913, 405 152 212,599,766 11. 193,131,311 ite | 
Prince Edward Island.............. 37,364, 580 0.2 39, 259, 756 0.2 35, 297,793 0.2 
NovalScotian: aac. conte ee. 343, 263, 556 272 380,581,711 2.1 396,076,551 2.2 
NewsBrunswick> rts. eee 289,916,350 1.8 319,005, 440 1.8 296, 607, 784 1.6 
QuebeGin scone dae Roe 4,154, 735, 222 26.4 4,548,081, 302 25.7 4,628, 986,997 26.0 
Ontario! CAPE w ot aa ee aes 6, 426, 947, 022 40.8 7,069,995, 790 39.9 7,541, 109,610 42.3 
Manitobaaccce Otte Reet kite. ee etod 585, 219, 522 3.1 687,187,638 4.0 637, 187,825 3.6 
Saskatehewanesrt. 22s . coer. toes 837,778,719 es) 1,030,085, 152 5.8 760,334, 636 4.2 
Albertans. .osid 32 Stee: 1, 278, 233, 313 8.1 1,512,127, 462 8.5 1,438, 426, 795 8.1 
British Cohmbia=9 ieee eee 1,587,990, 127 10.1 1,875, 455, 712 10.6 1, 867, 322, 479 10.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?. . 36, 893, 569 022 32,179,158 022 30,416,973 0.2 
CanaGs on. soe ccca teenies 15, 769,255,385 | 100.0 | 17,701,558,887 | 100.0 | 17,824,898,754 | 100.0 
1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia. 


The chart on p. 748, calculated by using the formula for compound interest and the 
years 1947 and 1957 only, shows graphically the compounded average annual rates of 
growth for industries and for provinces for the decade 1947-57. According to this cal- 
culation, the average annual rate of growth in the total net value of commodity production 
was just over 8 p.c. Construction, indicative of heavy new investment expenditures, 
reflected the sharpest growth rate (+15 p.c.), while trapping (—4 p.c.) was the only 
industry to decline over the period. Agriculture showed no change. Mining, reflecting 
the substantial increases in petroleum, natural gas, uranium and iron ore production, 
had an average rate of growth of nearly 13 p.c. Electric power and manufactures also 
showed rates of growth that exceeded the total whereas fisheries and forestry were below 
the average. The compounded annual rates of growth of the provinces varied between 
4 p.c. and 10 p.c. over the decade. Alberta, reflecting the effects of the sharp expansion 
in oil and gas production, had the highest rate of growth (10 p.c.), and Saskatchewan’s 
rate was the lowest, indicating the province’s dependence on the fortunes of agriculture. 
Over the decade, the annual rates for Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia ranged 
between 8 and 9 p.c. New Brunswick, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia recorded rates of growth between 4 p.c. and 7 p.c. 


Developments in 1957 Compared with 1956.—The net value of Canadian com- 
modity production reached the record total of $17,825,000,000 in 1957, only slightly 
above the 1956 total of $17,702,000,000. There were both gains and losses among the 
industries. Construction increased by 11 p.c., mining and electric power each by 7 p.c. 
and manufacturing by 2 p.c. Agriculture showed the sharpest of the losses, its net value 
of output being down more than 23 p.c. Forestry decreased by 13 p.c., and fisheries and 
trapping each by 11 p.c. 

Commodity production in the different provinces in 1957 is analysed in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The net value of commodity production in Newfoundland, exclusive 
of agriculture, amounted to $193,000,000 in 1957, constituting just over 1 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. This amount represented a decline of 9 p.c. from the 1956 value level, 
a decline apparent in all industries except electric power. Manufacturing, the principal 
commodity-producing industry in Newfoundland, accounts for approximately 30 p.c. of 
commodity net value. Other major industries, in order of relative importance, are con- 
struction, mining, forestry, and fishing; recently mining has been increasing its share of 
the provincial total largely as a result of the Labrador iron ore output. 


COMPOUNDED ANNUAL RATE OF GROWTH" IN NET 
VALUE OF COMMODITY PRODUCTION 
1947-57 


INDUSTRIES PROVINCES 
PERCENTAGE RATE PERCENTAGE RATE 


15 15 
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ALBERTA 
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MANUFACTURES BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TOTAL CANADA 
QUEBEC 


NOVA SCOTIA 


FISHERIES PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
MANITOBA 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


FORESTRY 
SASKATCHEWAN 


AGRICULTURE 


TRAPPING 


5 a. site ore ens ee 
1947 1947 1957 


0 CALCULATED USING THE FORMULA FOR COMPOUND INTEREST AND THE YEARS 1947 AND 1957 ONLY. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The economy of this province is largely agricultural—farm 
production accounted for 39 p.c. of the total net value of commodity production in 1957, 
construction for 28 p.c. and manufacturing for 19 p.c. The total, which amounted to 
$35,000,000 was down about 10 p.c. from the level of the previous year. 


Nova Scotia.—The net value of commodity production in Nova Scotia in 1957 in- 
creased 4 p.c. over 1956 to reach $396,000,000. Of this amount, manufacturing accounted 
for 44 p.c. and construction, second in importance, for 22 p.c. Mining continued to 
rank as Nova Scotia’s main primary industry, contributing over 13 p.c. of the total net 
value of output, and agriculture and fisheries each accounted for 6 p.c. The net value of 
commodity output of the province constitutes about 2 p.c. of the Canadian total. 


New Brunswick.—In 1957, the net value of commodity production in New Brunswick 
amounted to $297,000,000, a drop of 7 p.c. from the preceding year. The province’s 
share of the Canadian total was 1.6 p.c. Manufacturing is the principal activity and 
accounted for nearly 42 p.c. of the total net value in 1957; construction, the relative 
importance of which has been increasing in recent years, accounted for 26 p.c. Forestry, 
the principal primary industry, contributed 11 p.c. of the total in 1957 and agriculture 
10. p.c. 


Quebec.—Quebec’s net value of production was 2 p.c. higher in 1957 than in 1956, 
increasing from $4,543,000,000 to $4,629,000,000. The province’s share of the Canadian 
total was 26 p.c. Manufacturing leads all industries in Quebec, accounting in 1957 for 
nearly 64 p.c. of the province’s net value of output. Construction contributed 18 p.c. 
while agriculture and mining, the main primary industries, each accounted for 5 p.c. 


Ontario.—The net value of commodity production in Ontario advanced nearly 7 p.c. 
from $7,070,000,000 in 1956 to $7,541,000,000 in 1957, the latter being 42 p.c. of the 
Canadian total for that year. The economy of Ontario, like that of Quebec, is largely 
dominated by manufacturing which has contributed between 67 p.c. and 69 p.c. of the 
provincial net value of commodity output in recent years. The net value of construction 
accounted for more than 17 p.c. of the provincial total in 1957 and agriculture, the next 
in importance, accounted for 7 p.c. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s net value of commodity production declined from $687,000,000 
in 1956 to $637,000,000 in 1957, a drop of over 7 p.c., mainly as a result of lower value of 
agricultural output. Manufacturing, which has been the province’s principal activity 
since 1953, accounted for 43 p.c. of 1957 net value. Construction has increased in import- 
ance in recent years and accounted for 26 p.c. of the total in 1957. Agriculture’s share of 
the province’s net value of output was 20 p.c. in 1957 compared with 27 p.c. in 1956. 


Saskatchewan.—The economy of Saskatchewan is largely dependent on agriculture 
and particularly on wheat production. Thus the reduced yield of 1957 brought a sharp 
decline in the value of the province’s commodity output. The total was $760,000,000, 
26 p.c. below the 1956 level, with the result that Saskatchewan’s contribution to the 
Canadian total declined to 4 p.c. from 6 p.c. in 1956. The agriculture industry accounted 
for 39 p.c. of the province’s net value of output in 1957 compared with 59 p.c. in the 
previous year. Construction and manufacturing contributed 26 p.c. and 14 p.c., respec- 
tively, in 1957 and mining, with a contribution of 17 p.c., increased its share of the 
provincial output from 7 p.c. in 1956. 


Alberta.—The net value of commodity production in Alberta amounted to 
$1,438,000,000 in 1957, down 5 p.c. from the 1956 total of $1,512,000,000. The province’s 
contribution to the Canadian total was 8 p.c. in 1957. Agriculture in Alberta has declined 
in relative importance in recent years, and accounted for only 19 p.c. of the provincial 
total in 1957 as compared with nearly 26 p.c. in 1956. Construction, mining and manu- 
facturing industries, on the other hand, have all increased; they contributed 29 p.c., 
26 p.c. and 22 p.c., respectively, to the provincial total in 1957 compared with 26 p.c., 
25 p.c. and 19 p.c., respectively, in the immediately preceding year. 


Pale, 
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British Columbia.—British Columbia’s net value of production dropped slightly 
to $1,867,000,000 in 1957. The province contributed 10.5 p.c. of the Canadian aggregate, 
ranking third among the provinces. Manufacturing is the leading industry and accounted 
for 41 p.c. of the province’s total net value of commodity output. Construction, which 
has increased in relative importance in recent years, contributed 31 p.c., forestry nearly 


14 p.c. and mining 5 p.c. 


5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


New Brunswick 


319,005 | 100.0 


Saskatchewan 
$7000 p.c. 
610,018 59.2 
5,404 0.5 
784 0.1 
2,837 0.3 
76, 450 7.4 
21,564 2.1 
113, 628 11.0 
199, 400 19.4 
1,030,085 100.0 
Canada 
$000 p.c. 
2,055, 684 PEG 
760, 838 4.3 
105, 957 0.6 
12,361 Ont 
1,224,102 6.9 
593, 493 3.3 
9,605,425 54.3 
3,343, 700 18.9 


New Brunswick 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia 
Island 
$7000 p.c $’000 p.c $7000 p.c 
1956 
Agripyl ture. <6. 42.88 } 4 17,329 44,1 25, 693 6.8 
GUE SEL acct noire titre rnciend-s 23, 966 M3 —_ — 16,164 4,2 
WIGWOTIOS? : Fa g.cc dn dashe ceo 15,090 7.0 3,949 10.1 25,038 6.6 
ALFADDIN Pieces ds o500-< Be wes « 158 0.1 -- 158 -- 
Mane eo ee cb ceskect ee 51,332 24.1 — — 50,119 1322 
Electric power............. 8,446 4.0 1,418 3.6 17,989 4.7 
Manufactures.............. 62,608 29.5 6,162 1g 159, 820 42.0 
SONStEUGUON oss | b> tse 51,000 24.0 10, 400 26.5 85, 600 2209 
Totals, 1956........... 212,600:| 100.0 39,260 | 100.0 380,582 | 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 D.C. 
Avriculturete. ds. 05. 5.6.88 250,743 5.5 464, 844 6.6 187,535 27.3 
TREES GIS earns neneoioeritcrers tavehorsies 224,899 5.0 125,917 1.8 9,514 1.4 
HSNO TICS yore stars ais wo ares 3.01 4,440 0.1 7,927 0.1 2,947 0.4 
BERL asc: clovevoneacn 26 «ore: 0 1,162 -- 2,990 -- 2,240 0.3 
RHEE Sree Gat kies ealee ss 243,074 5.3 246, 454 3.5 27, 487 4.0 
Electric power............ 171,415 ates 236,993 3.3 27,548 4.0 
Manufactures.............. 2, 888, 149 63.6 4,868,570 68.9 270,018 39.3 
Construchion, .on0).408 6% = 4 759, 200 16.7 1,116,300 15.8 159, 900 23.8 
Totals, 1956........... 4,543,081 | 100.0 | 7,069,996 | 100.0 687,188 | 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest 
Territories 
$000 p.c. $000 p.c $7000 p.c. 
PAGEIICULEUTO. Siioreints = sic crstslers = 389, 926 25.8 74,235 4.0 - 
MEOTESELY Sincere fee css’ sys 14,701 TO 293,174 15.6 2, 3.6 
MSROMCS oo. cbc a eds cess 790 -- 36, 058 1.9 787 2.4 
Trapping eek teens ee 1,132 -- 573 -- 961 30 
1 OY CET Sage RD Ses 380, 800 25 52 109, 816 5.9 26, 548 82.5 
IO CLTIC DOWEL i a o..<.ecevsnsancesus 32, 847 hey 60, 552 3.2 1,660 Sa 
Manufactures.............. 285, 831 18.9 824, 249 44.0 1,076 3.0 
KCOHSETUCEION seas ecfess sos 406, 100 26.9 476, 800 25.4 2 — 
Totals, 1956........... 1,512,127 100.0 1,875,456 100.6 32,179 | 100.0 | 17,701,559 
Pak Prince a = 
Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia 
Island 
$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
1957 
IA GVREUICOLC. 4.4.05 8s sc creek» . 13,749 39.0 24,048 Gk 
WOICRUPY 5 odes. hea e ees neds 21,220 geet — —_ 14,610 Set 
CRG YS Ge Oe Ae ee 13,672 Mead Or000 10.0 23,084 5.8 
(2200100 Ge Ae Ope eee 49 -- 2 -- 176 -- 
LUIS Thy i hae ee a 45, 562 23.6 —- — d2,200 ape 74 
Electric power............- 8, 805 4.5 1,621 4.6 17,945 4.5 
Manufactures.............. 56, 544 29.2 6, 580 18.6 175,683 44.4 
Coustruction)..... 622 6..6. 4. 47, 280 24.5 9,796 27.8 88,298 220 
Totals, 1957........... 193,131:| 100.0 35,298 100.0 396,077 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 


2 Included with British Columbia. 


$7000 p.c. 
29,476 9.9 
33,213 11.2 

7,014 2.4 

173 0.1 
12, 856 4.3 
14,724 5.0 

123,547 41.6 
75, 605 25.5 

296,608 | 100.0 
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5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 
1956 and 1957—concluded 


Industry Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$7000 p.c $000 p.c $7000 p.c $’000 p.c 
1957—-concluded 
Agriculture. cen lecerenene 247, 844 5.4 487,529 6.5 129,141 20.3 293,101 38.6 
HGTESULY Mi stemront cteerora hares 178,995 3.9 128,521 1 7,150 i va , 386 0.6 
HISHOLIOS ess cos cot ciecdeanclers 4,068 0.1 7,047 0.1 3,279 0.5 939 0.1 
PEPADDIN ester ae arnt 1,187 -- 2,576 -- 2,360 0.4 2,143 0.3 
Mining, 2°21. .csetenuvetecn ae 238, 225 5.1 309,475 4.1 27,679 4.3 130, 288 Piet 
Hlectric power.....<..«.«..- 185, 421 4.0 249, 187 3.3 27,476 4.3 23,690 3.1 
Manufactures.............. 2,947,898 63.7 5,047,711 66.9 273,163 42.9 109,599 14.4 
Construction s2257 ae. 825,349 17.8 1,309,064 17.4 166,940 26.2 196,190 25.8 
Totals, 1957 MERE es See 4,628,987 | 100.0 | 7,541,110 | 100.0 637,188 | 100.0 760,335 | 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
$7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
ADriCculture eee 278,920 19.4 75,913 4:1 Hye 1,579,721 8.9 
Forestry) feciccn.. screen 15, 852 1.1 258,671 13.8 625 Peal 663, 242 3.7 
HISHOnLES =. Sneiten eee 854 0.1 30,021 1.6 720 2.4 94, 247 0.5 
Crapping sects wee 1,044 0.1 399 -- 842 2.8 10,951 0.1 
Mininova. .decee 378, 209 26.3 88,978 4.8 25,014 82.2 1,308, 518 leo 
Electric power............. 36, 558 255 65, 529 BAe 1,807 5.9 632,763 3.6 
Manufactures.............- _ 812,037 Pail 767,914 41.1 1,410 4.6 9,822,085 55.1 
Cornstructionssese aoe ee 414,953 28.8 579, 897 old 1 — 3,713,372 20.8 
Totals, 1957........... 1,488,427 | 100.01 1,867,322 | 100.0 30,417 | 100.0 || 17,824,899 | 100.0 


1 Included with British Columbia. 


Per Capita Value of Commodity Production.—Per capita net value of commodity 
output in Canada in 1957, at $1,090, was slightly lower than in 1956. In three provinces 
the per capita output was higher than the Canadian average; Ontario ranked first with 
$1,341, British Columbia second with $1,250 and Alberta third with $1,240. Per capita 
net value of output in the Maritime Provinces was less than half the Canadian average, 
and Quebec’s per capita production was 11 p.c. below the national figure. Saskatchewan, 
where value of output fluctuates widely with crop conditions, was 21 p.c. below the 
Canadian average in 1957. 


6.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the 
National Average, by Province, 1947, 1950, 1953 and 1955-57 
1947 1950 1953 
Province Por = es 
Capita Variation Capita Variation Capita Variation 
Net Value Net Value Net Value 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island.............. 231 —63.6 313 —61.2 322 - —67.8 
Nova Scotit. le. ..< tke ace cen 340 —46.5 409 —49.3 497 —50.4 
ews Brunswicloter...8 ede os dottat 399 —37.2 474 —41.2 490 —51.0 
Quebée: FANE Soo... eee oct oe 563 —11.3 715 —11.3 891 —11.0 
Ontario Ue ale ie ele oa lanaie tine ral dtole cosets che 757 +19.2 1,000 +24.1 1,213 +21.2 
Manitoba dicd .Sh..iwiie «5 Mba ceed 531 —16.4 639 —20.7 697 —30.4 
Saskatchewians!.....caice. s+ tate! 612 — 3.6 764 — 5.2 1,059 + 5.8 
Alberta cnt eetee ste ean 687 + 8.2 829 + 2.9 1,166 +16.5 
British Coliimbia?... «5.4, llac & Saeed 770 +21.3 900 +11.7 1,098 + 9.7 

Canada... 2. 2. h8 635 806 1,001 A 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the National 
Average, by Province, 1947, 1950, 1953 and 1955-57—concluded 


1955 1956 1957 
Province cosy 
Per Per Per 
Capita Variation Capita Variation Capita Variation 
Net Value Net Value Net Value 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island.............. 374 —63.3 397 —64.4 357 —67.3 
NOVA. SCObLIa eee ne 503 —50.6 548 —50.9 564 —48.3 
New Brunswiclhesniinass..'. inna ne: 530 —48.0 575 —48.5 525 —51.9 
OFS ays) Ca HA © ged Cee eR a 920 — 9.7 982 —12.0 973 —10.8 
Oatario. ce Sees ee ee eee 1, 220 +19.7 1,308 +17.2 1,341 +22.9 
NP RSME GO Dai terecta cies retarted eadoanle S eatap a reas 69 —31.5 808 —27.6 7 —32.1 
Saskatchewan. ...5. 05. c cece cence 954 — 6.4 1,169 + 4.7 865 —20.7 
Albertazla yr Ota eaier ei Gis Aah hak 1,172 +15.0 1,347 +20.7 1,240 +13.7 
British. Columbia! . 7.0. 8.G8cates 1,185 +16.3 1,334 +19.5 1,250 +14.6 
CAN AGRe coro) sie bos ieee 1,019 1,116 1,091 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland because figures for that 


province are not complete. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the 
same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 


The statutory duty of disseminating information concerning labour and industrial 
matters is set out in the Department of Labour Act passed in 1909. In addition, the 
Minister is responsible for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and 
Labour Act (1906); Government Annuities Act (1908); Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (1918); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act (1935); Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942); Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1946); Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (1946); Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (1948); Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953); 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act (1956); and the Annual Vacations Act (1958). 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act and Order in Council P.C. 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction 
contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in 
exceptional circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be 
paid are those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
} Statistics and details of administration under this Act are given at pp. 312-313. 
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Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being 
performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and 
forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
work in the employment area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour and wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch as well as 
from collective agreements and information supplied by some provincial Departments 
of Labour. 


The Fair Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of the Industrial Relations Branch 
also recommends rates of pay for 3,700 commissionaires employed by various government 
departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown 
corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the estab- 
lishment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury 
Board governing the hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, 
pensions, etc., for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and 
(3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications 
made under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 


_ * Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 148-156. 
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provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are provided for 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the 
Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1959 the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,104 applications for certification, 652 of which 
were granted, 217 rejected, 218 withdrawn and 17 were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 681 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 594 
were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 51 were not settled, 13 lapsed 
and 21 were pending at Dec. 31, 1959. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service.—During World War II, production 
committees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management 
were established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, a division of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 
to approximately 1,552 at Dec. 31, 1959. Their activities are directed towards such 
objects as better understanding between management and labour, improved production 
efficiency, improved quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping, 
and reduction of absenteeism. : 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other 
designated persons. It was originally passed in 1942 and revised in 1946 and is admin- 
istered by the Minister of Labour through the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
In 1954, by the Veterans Benefit Act, the Act was made applicable to certain ex-members 
of the Special Force and to former members of the regular Forces who had served for a 
period not exceeding three years after July 5, 1950 and whose enlistment occurred prior to 
July 1, 1955. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 749). This law pro- 
hibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to 
membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies which practise 
discrimination; and of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment which 
express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956, 
and applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses 
coming within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an 
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employer from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate 
at which a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical 
work. 


Annual Vacations Act.—This Act was passed in January 1958 and became effective 
by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1958. It provides a one-week vacation with pay for the first 
year of employment and a two-week vacation for subsequent years. Vacation pay is 
computed at 2 p.c. of wages, as defined in the Act, for a vacation of one week and 4 p.c. 
for a vacation of two weeks. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to provincial legisla- 
tures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings, and in relation to property 
and civil rights, there is a large body of provincial labour legislation dealing with relations 
between employers and employees and the trade unions representing employees, working 
conditions, qualifications of tradesmen, compensation for work accidents, and other 
matters. In each province a Department of Labour is charged with the administration 
of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by departments 
dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered 
by a board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of work of women and young persons, and contain provisions 
to ensure the safety and protect the health of employees in industrial and commercial 
establishments. All provinces have minimum wage legislation, and most have legislation 
establishing maximum working hours in at least some types of employment. The industrial 
standards legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta enables the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made the minimum stand- 
ards throughout the trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits 
certain terms of collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be made 
binding on all in the industry. 

In all provinces there is legislation to protect freedom of association, to promote 
collective bargaining and to assist in the settlement of industrial disputes. Nine prov- 
inces have legislation dealing with apprenticeship and all have legislation providing for the 
licensing of certain classes of workmen. Seven provinces have equal pay laws, and six 
have fair employment practices Acts prohibiting discrimination in hiring and conditions 
of employment and in trade union membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or na- 
tional origin. All have workmen’s compensation laws. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1959 is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Labour Relations (Amendment) Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to dissolve any trade union in the province which is a branch, local or 
affiliate of a trade union or organization of trade unions outside the province, if it appears 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council that a substantial number of the superior officers, 
agents or representatives of such union outside N ewfoundland have been convicted of any 
heinous crime, and any or all of them retain offices in the union organization. Where a 
trade union is dissolved, any collective agreement to which it is a party becomes void and, 
if it is a certified bargaining agent, its certification is revoked. 

The Labour Relations Board is given authority to revoke a union’s certification on 
the following conditions: (1) if any union officer or representative continues in his position 
after being convicted of an offence against the Criminal Code in connection with a trade 
dispute or an offence under the Act; (2) if the union itself has been convicted of a breach 
of the Act; (3) where an employer has been excluded from Sect. 12 (the provision requiring 
either party to bargain on notice from the other); (4) if an injunction other than an interim 
injunction has been granted against a union officer, agent, representative or member in 
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connection with a trade dispute; (5) if a judgment has been given against a union or any 
of its officers, members, agents or representatives in respect of a tortious act. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may also revoke a union’s certification after due inquiry, 
in which case the Board is precluded from entertaining a new application for certification 
without the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and any collective agreement 
held by a decertified union is void from the date of revocation of its certificate. 


New provisions prohibit strikes and picketing for certain purposes. For a contra- 
vention of these new provisions, the penalty is a maximum fine of $5,000 for a union and 
$500 or three months’ imprisonment for an individual. 


The Act also makes a trade union suable in an action for damages for tortious acts 
alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the union, and legally responsible for 
any act or thing done by a union member or officer. 


The Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act revoked the certification of two locals 
of the International Woodworkers of America, declared void any collective agreement in 
force between these locals and employers and prohibited the re-certification of these two 
locals without the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was amended to provide for the establishment of a 
Board of Examiners to examine candidates for engineers’ or firemen’s certificates and 
for the setting up of a tripartite advisory committee to hear appeals and to advise the 
Minister with respect to the administration of the Act. Provision is made for the issuance 
of welders’ certificates of proficiency. 


Prince Edward Island.—A Women’s Minimum Wage Act was passed, providing for 
the fixing of minimum rates by the Labour Relations Board established under the Trade 
Union Act, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Act 
covers all female employees except farm workers and domestic servants but the Board 
may exempt other employees from the operation of the Act or of any minimum wage order. 


An Equal Pay Act was enacted prohibiting employers from discriminating between 
male and female employees by paying a female employee at a lower rate than a male 
employee for the same work done in the same establishment. A complaint that the Act 
has been violated may be made to the Labour Relations Board. 


An amendment to the Trade Union Act provides for the establishment of a tripartite 
Labour Relations Board. The Board will deal with certification of unions as bargaining 
agents and perform such other functions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act raises the lump sum payment to a 
widow from $100 to $200. 


Nova Scotia.—The Fair Employment Practices Act, formerly restricted to employers 


with five or more employees, was amended to apply to any employer who employs one or 
more persons. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased the rate of compensation 
for disability from 70 to 75 p.c. of earnings and established the maximum earnings base at 
$3,600. The minimum weekly payment for temporary total disability was increased to 
$20 or earnings if less. In fatal cases, the allowance for funeral expenses was raised from 
$200 to $250, the Jump sum payment to a widow from $110 to $150, the widow’s monthly 
allowance from $50 to $60, and the monthly allowance for a dependent child from $20 to 
$22.50. The increased benefits to widows and children are made applicable to existing 
pensioners as well as to new awards. Coal miners’ pneumonoconiosis is added to the 
schedule of industrial diseases and compensation made payable under substantially the 
same conditions as for silicosis. The Workmen’s Compensation Board is authorized to 
make regulations providing for periodic X-ray examination of workmen exposed to silica 
dust or coal dust and for the issuance of certificates of fitness following such examination. 
Other amendments provide greater protection for workmen in the fishing and dredging 
industry where an employer is individually liable for the payment of compensation, 
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raising the maximum liability with respect to claims related to one vessel from $50,000 to 
$200,000 and removing the former $1,200 limit on the earnings of sharesmen deemed to be 
wages for compensation purposes. 


New Brunswick.—An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased the 
monthly allowance for a child to $20 and for an orphan to $40. The amount allowed for 
funeral expenses was raised from $200 to $300. The minimum payment for temporary 
disability was increased from $15 to $25 a week, or earnings if less. All increases came 
into force on Jan. 1, 1960. 


The Labour Regulations Act was amended to cover municipal employees except those 
specifically excluded by resolution of a municipality. 


A new Stationary Engineers Act was passed which, among other changes, provides for 
the issue of “‘Jearner’’ type operator permits for a period of up to six months, requires the 
annual inspection of insured boilers and pressure vessels, lays down the qualifications 
required for inspectors’ certificates of competency, sets out more explicitly than formerly 
the powers of inspectors, and requires the reporting of accidents. 


Quebec.—The Trade-Schools Act was replaced by the Private Vocational Schools Act 
which provides for closer government supervision of private schools giving vocational 
training. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to raise from $4,000 to $5,000 the 
maximum annual earnings on which compensation may be based, and also raised the 
benefits payable to dependants in fatal cases. The monthly allowance to a widow was 
increased from $55 to $75, for a dependent child from $20 to $25, and for an orphan child 
from $30 to $35. The allowance for funeral expenses was raised from $200 to $400, and the 
lump sum payment to a widow from $200 to $300. Benefits to dependants are made 
applicable also to persons receiving allowances by reason of past accidents. The increased 
rates took effect Jan. 1, 1960. 


Ontario.—The Mining Act was amended to impose additional safety requirements 
in connection with such matters as blasting operations and control of vehicle trafic under- 
ground and to provide for the establishment of compulsory standards for conveyor belts. 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act was amended to authorize more supervision of 
private vocational or trade schools, particularly with regard to registration practices, 
and the safety of school premises and equipment. 


Manitoba.—The Vacations with Pay Act, which had provided for a one-week vacation 
with pay after one year of service with an employer and a two-week vacation after three 
years of service, waS amended to provide for a vacation of two weeks with pay after one 
year of service. 


An amendment to the Labour Relations Act gives a trade union the right to prosecute 
in its own name for an offence under the Act. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was substantially amended, increasing the ceiling 
on annual earnings from $3,500 to $4,500 and raising the minimum weekly payment for 
temporary total and permanent total disability from $15 to $25, or earnings if less, and 
reducing the “waiting period” to one day. The lump sum payable to a widow was in- 
creased from $200 to $300 and the monthly pension from $65 to $75. The allowance for a 
dependent child was raised from $25 to $35 and for an orphan from $35 to $45. Increases 
in compensation to widows and children were made applicable to existing as well as new 
pensions. The coverage of the Act was also extended. 


Saskatchewan.—The Queen’s Bench Act was amended to abolish ex parte injunc- 
tions in connection with labour disputes. 


The Fair Employment Practices Act was amended to strengthen the provisions regarding 
advertisements, application forms and inquiries in connection with employment. They 
now prohibit not only any direct or indirect expression of discrimination but also any expres- 
sion of intent to discriminate on grounds of race, religion, colour or national origin. The 
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amendment further provides that no person may include in an application form, advertise- 
ment or inquiry a question or request for particulars as to an applicant’s race, religion, 
colour or national origin unless the question or request is based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification. 


The Annual Holidays Act, which provided for a two-week vacation after one year of 
service with one employer and three weeks after five years, was amended to extend the 
benefits of a three-week vacation to persons whose employment with the same employer 
has not been continuous. A new provision states that an employee is entitled to a three- 
week vacation with pay after five “accumulated” years of employment, provided that no 
break in his service has exceeded six months (182 days). 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to increase the lump sum payable to a 
widow from $250 to $300 and to provide for the payment of a sum not exceeding $50 for a 
burial plot, and for the payment of a lump sum not exceeding $50, at the discretion of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, to each orphan child under 16 to meet expenses arising 
from the death of the parent. The minimum weekly payment for permanent and tem- 
porary total disability was increased from $25 to $30, or earnings if less. All increases 
in compensation are effective from July 1, 1959. The conditions laid down for the payment 
of compensation for silicosis were relaxed so that the period of exposure necessary to 
qualify for benefits is now three years instead of five. 


Alberta.—The Master and Servants Act was amended to improve the procedure for 
collection of wages pursuant to a court order. 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to prohibit any employment in a designated 
trade by a person eligible to be an apprentice (apart from employment under apprentice- 
ship contract) except with the permission of the Board. 


Legislation was enacted dividing the Department of Industries and Labour into two 
separate Departments, each with its own Minister. 


British Columbia.—The Trade-unions Act replaced legislation of the same title. 
Both trade unions and employers’ organizations are declared legal entities for purposes of 
prosecuting and being prosecuted for offences against the Labour Relations Act and for 
purposes of suing and being sued under the Trade-unions Act. An employers’ organization, 
a trade union or other person who fails to comply with the Labour Relations Act or the 
Trade-unions Act is declared to be liable in damages to anyone injured thereby, and the 
act of any member of an employers’ association or trade union is presumed, unless other- 
wise shown, to be authorized by the employers’ organization or trade union. The new 
Act also sets out the circumstances in which picketing and other forms of persuasion may 
legally be carried on, limiting it to legal strikes and to lockouts, and to premises where an 
actual dispute is in progress, further providing that it may be carried on only by the union 
whose members are on strike or locked out. All other picketing or other forms of per- 
suasion directed against an employer are contrary to the Act. 


The Act also prohibits the use of ex parte injunctions to restrain a union or other person 
from any act relating to a legal strike or lockout except where necessary to safeguard public 
order or to prevent substantial or irreparable damage to property, in which case such an 
injunction may be granted for a period of not more than four days, Another provision 
removes trade unions from the law of civil conspiracy, stating that no act done by two 
or more members of a trade union is actionable, if done in contemplation or furtherance 
of a labour dispute, unless the act would be wrongful if done without any agreement or 
combination. 


— 
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An amendment to the Constitution Act, to be brought into effect by proclamation, 
prohibits all picketing designed to persuade anyone temporarily to withdraw his services 
from the provincial government or any of its departments or, with certain exceptions, 
from any Board or Commission appointed by an Act of the Legislature or by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Picketing designed to persuade a provincial civil servant from 
doing anything or to refrain from doing anything in contravention of his oath of office or of 
the statute from which his duties devolve is also prohibited. 


Extensive changes were made in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The ceiling on 
annual earnings for compensation purposes was raised from $4,000 to $5,000 and the 
waiting period reduced to three days. In fatal cases, the lump sum payment to a widow 
was increased from $100 to $250 and the monthly pension from $75 to $90. The monthly 
allowance for a child was raised from $25 to $35 and that for an orphan from $30 to $40. 
The new rates for dependants are applicable to existing pensioners. The definition of 
“silicosis” was also revised to make conditions for the establishment of a claim for com- 
pensation for the disease less stringent. The coverage of the Act was extended. 


Amendments to the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act prohibit the installation or altera- 
tion of a low-pressure boiler plant without a permit and change the duties which a boiler 
operator Class A is qualified to perform. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards 
Legislation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards 
Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the Labour Act 
of Alberta provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of representatives 
of employers and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his representative, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The 
Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, 13 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades were 
in force during the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


In New Brunswick, four schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also apprentice- 
ship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions, established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups of employees, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and employees in the 
industry in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently represent- 
ative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1958, 102 agreements covering 262,867 workers and 
28,056 employers had been generalized to apply either throughout the province or to a 
certain district. The agreements in force throughout the province apply to the following 
industries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, 
millinery, ladies’ handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, 
men’s and boys’ shirts, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated 
and uncorrugated paper boxes, the tanning industry, the elevator construction industry, 
and the casket manufacturing industry. Other agreements concern industries in particular 
cities or parts of the province including all building trades and printing trades in large 
urban centres and many rural districts. 


In Ontario, there were 128 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1958. 
Throughout the province schedules were in effect for the ladies’ cloak and suit industry, 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, the millinery industry 
and the hard furniture industry. In the construction industry, 53 schedules, each for a 
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single trade in a single locality, covered one or more trades in 26 zones. Four schedules 
were in effect for certain zones in the retail gasoline service industry, and barbers had 
schedules in 64 zones. 


In Manitoba, the Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing wages and 
hours in any business, trade or undertaking except agriculture. Orders in Council under 
this legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in the barbering and hair-dressing - 
trades. A schedule for the construction industry applies to private construction work 
in the larger centres of population as well as to public construction work throughout the 
province. 


In Saskatchewan, 22 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1958. The schedule for 
barbers covered the whole province; others applied to bakers and bakery salesmen, car- 
penters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty culture operators in one 
or more areas. 


In Alberta, 28 schedules were in effect during 1958. These governed, in one or more 
areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, dairy employees, 
garage and service-station workers, radio service, laundry and dry-cleaning employees 
and barbers. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have statutes that either place absolute 
limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work 
is continued after specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in 
Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory 
regulation of hours, apart from that described on p. 755 under the Industrial Standards 
Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines 
Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec 
the limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of 
age. Several minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as 
of wages. 


In Ontario there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week with certain excep- 
tions. In Alberta the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of the province they 
are eight and 48. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a 
week. In these three provinces the Acts apply to most workers except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan the Act requires time and one-half to be paid for 
work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly and applies to workers in all industries 
except agriculture and domestic service. A Manitoba Act covering most industrial 
workers in the province requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight 
hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In all 
provinces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or 
by permission of the administrative authority. 


Seven provinces—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia—have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pay 
for workers in most industries, and New Brunswick has legislation requiring annual holidays 
in the mining and construction industries and for fish, fruit and vegetable packers. In 
all these provinces, except British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, workers are 
entitled to a one-week holiday with pay after a year of employment. A two-week holiday 
is given in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba after a year of employment and 
in Alberta after two years except in the case of workers in the highway, pipeline and heavy 
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construction industries who are entitled to a two-week vacation after one year of service. 
A three-week holiday is required in Saskatchewan after five years of service with the same 
employer. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day 
for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. Coal 
miners in Alberta are entitled to a one-day holiday with pay for every 20 days worked in a 
month but not more than two weeks in a year. 


Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts public 
corporation employees, salesmen, janitors and watchmen, and certain part-time workers. 
Ontario exempts professional workers, salesmen, and funeral directors and embalmers. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan exempt ranch and market garden employees, and British 
Columbia exempts professional workers and horticultural workers. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies 
only to women. In Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, Orders apply only to 
women. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Alberta there are separate Orders for men 
and women and lower rates are set for women. In British Columbia all but a few Orders 
set the same rates for men and women. The Manitoba Order sets lower rates for women 
than for men. In Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders and the rates set apply to both 
sexes. 

Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in December 1959 for several classes of 
establishment in the principal cities. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia 
and, with respect to men in Manitoba, the rates set are for the entire province. Elsewhere 
rates vary according to zone. 


1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, 
December 1959 


St : Saint veers : Ed- Van- 
Item and Type ‘, Halifax, Montreal,| Toronto, |Winnipeg,| Regina, 
of Establishment | Jobms: | yig.'| Joh, | Que. || Ont. ‘| Man. | Sask.’ | ™onton, | couver, 
Maximum hours per 
week to which the M. 48 — 48 48-60! — 48 44 44 44 
rates apply. F. 48 48 48 48-60! 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per $ cts. per | cts. per $ cts. per $ $ cts. per 
hour | per week} hour hour |perweek| hour | per week| per week} hour 
EActories wuts ash acars dace M. 50 — 652 60 — 60 30 30 ao 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 60 
Laundries, etc......... M. 50 — — 60 — 60 30 30 75 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 75 
SHOPS eave laces arate M. 50 — — 60 — 60 30 30 65 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 65 
Hotels, restaurants, M. 50 — — 553 — 60 30 30 65 
etc. F. 35 21.60 45 55 22 58 30 28 65 
Beauty parlours....... M. 50 — — 60 — 60 30 30 35.004 
F 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 35.004 
Theatres and amuse- M. 50 _ — 60 — 60 30 30 18.004 
ment places. F, 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 18.004 
a ER ataariaeds ete alia M. 50 oo — 60 — 60 30 30 (i 
EY 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 75 


1 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours i in factories; 48 hours in offices; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlours and 
theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 2 Applies only to canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. 3 Chauf- 
feurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 60 cents; bell boys 35 cents. 4 Dollars per week. 
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Section 2.—The Labour Force 


The current pace of economic activity in Canada necessitates constant planning and 
study. To the labour leader, the business man, the social administrator and the legislator, 
this pace requires a continuous process of plan-revision. To provide up-to-date and reliable 
information concerning the Canadian labour force, a current and periodic analysis of the 
state of employment in Canada was organized. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, 
was conducted in the autumn of 1945 and quarterly surveys were carried on until November 
1952, when the survey was placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was 
used involving the selection of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of house- 
holds. Random methods of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members 
of the population had an equal chance of inclusion. ‘The present sample covers over 
35,000 households in more than 160 different areas of Canada. The estimates of the 
labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force; net strength of the Armed Forces is 
obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates of institutions and Indians living on 
reserves are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over 
on the basis of their activity during the week that precedes the beginning of the survey, 
and who had jobs or were seeking work during the survey week. ‘These divisions of the 
labour force are defined as follows:— 


(1) Persons with Jobs.—This category comprises: (a) persons at work—those who did any 
work for pay or profit or who did unpaid work which contributed to the running of a farm 
or business operated by a relative; and (b) persons with jobs but not at work—those who 
had jobs but did not work because of illness, bad weather, vacation, industrial dispute or 
temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days of the time of 
being laid off. Persons who worked part of the survey week and also looked for work are 
classed as ‘‘persons with jobs’’. 


Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work.—This classification includes those persons 
who were looking for work during the survey week and did not work. Persons who were 
temporarily away from their jobs during the whole of the survey week seeking other work 
were considered as without jobs and were included in this category. In addition to those 
who were actively looking for work, this classification includes persons who would have 
looked for work, except that they were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or prolonged 
layoff, or believed that no work was available. 


(2 


ne 


Information relating to the population 14 years of age or over not in the labour force 
is also collected. Persons not in the labour force include such groups as those going to 
school or keeping house in their own homes, persons who are permanently unable to work 
because of old age or other reason, and persons who are retired or voluntarily idle. Persons 
such as housewives, students and others who worked part time are classed as “‘persons with 
jobs” or, if looking for work, they are classed as ‘‘persons without jobs and seeking work’. 


The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than that shown below. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 
BO; 000s anets hia cree. See Pert erie 28s O 8,000 
A OOP O00 Racctirerereralir siteremniass crave le Pe paprenvale Sets cules siereuslbile eine ogais ates 11,000 
B00 O00) Be2.t cnet tote ok oe Hee Sea ae ee one erat ae 24,000 
1+ QOORO00 4. cPes,. Cea Sea, AOR... EAE. eee 33,000 
BF OOO OOO... d..de Ses ocave dS draploierets © sues. clears cg themes srateamieRinde atefers chal. « 58,000 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1959 are compiled from labour force surveys 
conducted in late May or early June of those years. The information for years before 
1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 1941 Census material rearranged 
according to the definitional system used in the labour force surveys, the revised census 
data being linked with the June 1946 survey on the basis of monthly and annual employ- 
ment and unemployment figures. 
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2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1939-59 


Nore.—Figures do not include persons in institutions and Indians on reserves. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


Civilian ||——————----—— — —— + ———----- — Persons 
Popu- Persons with Jobs notin the 

lation © |---| Persons Labour 

Year (14 years Non-agriculture without Total Force 
Spin aes fp eee ey En prs eer aT ee Total | Jobsand | Labour | (14 years 
or ' Paid thes L.6 Total | eyed ae Sri Force of ‘aoe 
over er non-agri- jobs or or over 
Workers oulbure) 
000 000. 000 000 000 000 000 000 ’000 
19S 0 Nes are cack 8,122 2,079 662 2,741 1,379 4,120 529 4,649 3,473 
ORO coca, Carctahe te 8,140 2,197 643 2,840 1,344 4,184 423 4,607 3,533 
TREE A oie cia ee 8,056 2,566 481 3,047 1,224 4,271 195 4,466 3,590 
LY) aaa en eae 8,085 2,801 494 3,295 1,139 4,434 135 4,569 3,516 
POA Wiertsaleert Hed 2,934 439 Syole 1,118 4,491 76 4,567 3,304 
1944 ikon sss 7,920 2,976 373 3,349 1,136 4,485 63 4,548 3,372 
19455 SPSL 8,048 2,937 366 3,303 1,144 4,447 73 4,520 3,528 
DOAG eect Beef 8,768 2,986 481 3,467 L271 4,738 124 4,862 3,906 
WOR (eens Siar eee L 8,993 3,139 551 3,690 1,172 4,862 92 4,954 4,039 
E948 J cht See SEs 9,123 3, 225 543 3,768 1,186 4,954 81 5,035 4,088 
LOA9OTT ARH 9,254 3,326 551 3,877 1,114 4,991 101 5,092 4,162 
10502 sec aero ntan's 9,610 3,429 561 3,990 1,066 5,056 142 5,198 4,412 
SULT leone ter ar the ce le 9,696 3,625 539 4,164 991 5,155 81 5, 236 4,460 
SRR ee ae 9,933 3,795 517 4,312 927 5,239 105 5,344 4,589 
1 UES Soc insect ah 10,127 3, 842 531 4,373 898 5,271 115 5,386 4,741 
1954) AST Ps 10, 362 3, 825 537 4,362 893 5,255 221 5,476 4,886 
LORS Mie ec oene 10,571 3,977 §21 4,498 873 5,371 214 5,585 4,986 
TODO echo ett soes 10,771 4,219 534 4,753 819 5,572 166 5,738 5,033 
O57 ee, ANS 11,066 4,450 552 5,002 772 5,774 196 5,970 5,096 
NOOB Re ee cer 11,333 4,493 518 5,011 739 5,750 370 6, 120 5,213 
LO5D Raat 11,531 4,571 557 5, 128 724 5, 852 334 6,186 5,345 
1 Employers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 2 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Main Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-59.—At the beginning 
of June 1959 the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age or over was 11,531,000, 
an increase of 32 p.c. over the June 1, 1946 population of 8,768,000. In the same period 
the civilian labour force increased 27 p.c. from 4,862,000 to 6,186,000. The proportion of 
the population 14 years of age or over in the labour force at the beginning of June 1959 
was 53.6 p.c. as compared with 55.5 p.c. in June 1946. A higher average school-leaving 
age and an increased proportion of the population in the age group 65 years or over were 
mainly responsible for this decrease in the rate of labour-force participation. The effect 
of these factors was modified by the increased proportion of married women having jobs 
outside the home. 


Persons with jobs increased 24 p.c. to 5,852,000 at the beginning of June 1959 from 
4,738,000 in 1946. Employment in agriculture declined continuously over the period 
from 1,271,000 in 1946 to 724,000 in 1959, a decrease of 43 p.c. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment, on the other hand, increased 48 p.c. from 3,467,000 in 1946 to 5,128,000 in 1959; 
paid workers employed in non-agricultural industries increased by 53 p.c. ‘The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work fluctuated over the period; the proportion of the 
labour force in this category at the beginning of June 1959 was 5.4 p.c. as compared with 
2.6 p.c. at June 1, 1946. 


The number of persons not in the labour force at the beginning of June 1959 was 
5,345,000, a figure 37 p.c. higher than on June 1, 1946. The increase in this category was 
most marked for students. 


While the proportion of males 14 years of age or over in the labour force decreased 
from an average of 85.2 p.c. in 1946 to 81.1 p.c. in 1959, the proportion of females in the 
labour force showed an increase from 24.7 p.c. to 26.7 p.c. Of the total females with jobs, 
an average of 27.2 p.c. in 1946 were married women; this proportion rose steadily year by 
year, reaching 44.9 p.c. in 1959. 
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The decline in agricultural employment relative to the population was large for both 
males and females. In 1946, 23.4 p.c. of the male population 14 years of age or over was 
employed in agriculture; by 1959 the proportion had dropped to 11.2 p.c. The decrease 
for females was relatively greater. Both males and females showed increases in the 
percentage of the population in non-agricultural employment even though for males the 
labour force participation rate decreased and the percentage of persons without jobs and 
seeking work nearly doubled. The proportion of males not in the labour force increased 
from 14.8 p.c. in 1946 to 18.9 p.c. in 1959; students advanced from 5.5 p.c. to 7.2 p.c. 
during the period. For females, the proportion not in the labour force decreased from 
75.3 p.c. in 1946 to 73.3 p.c. in 1959. Females keeping house increased from 63.2 p.c. in 
1946 to 66.7 p.c. in 1953 and by 1959 had dropped to 62.3 p.c. Females attending school 
increased over the period from 5.1 p.c. to 6.4 p.c. while the remainder of the category 
decreased from 7.0 p.c. to 4.6 p.c. 

In 1946, 14.1 p.c. of the males and 14.4 p.c. of the females 14 years of age or over were 
in the 14-to-19-year age group. These percentages decreased gradually for five years, 
held steady for some time and in the following two years gave indication of increasing in 
line with the wartime increase in the birth rate. The proportion of males aged 65 years or 
over increased from under 10 p.c. in 1946 to about 11 p.c. in 1952, held steady until 1956 
and then decreased somewhat; for females, the proportion 65 years or over increased from 
9.5 p.c. in 1946 to 11.1 in 1959. There was little change during the period in the relative 
size of the 20-to-64 group for either sex. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946-59 


Nors.—Percentages are annual averages; those for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly 
surveys and those for 1953-59 on monthly estimates. 


ee oe a eS ees 8s se 
Oooo — S558 8 


Labour Force Not in Labour Force 

Popu- 

lation With Jobs Without 
Sex and Year | (14 years |---| Jobs Females | Persons 

or (Rea Non- and Total Keeping | Going to} Other! Total 
over) %5 if ais agri- Seeking House School 
ts culture Work 
Males— 
1OAG =, see 100.0 23.4 59.0 2:8 85.2 5D 9.3 14.8 
Gadgeteer ars 100.0 alee 61.8 1.8 85.1 Deo 9.6 14.9 
Ok to lerab See abd 100.0 21.1 62 1.9 85.1 5,2 9.7 14.9 
LGAG s95 ashy sate 100.0 20.9 61.8 2.4 85.1 5.0 9.9 14.9 
TODO ses cas 100.0 19.5 61.6 2.9 84.0 Seg 10.9 16.0 
OSE ee rtce ser sahe 100.0 17.8 64.3 1.8 83.9 5.0 uy aml 16.1 
1052 905) Ree. 100.0 16.6 64.6 22 83.4 5.4 ips 16.6 
OSSiss cic teats 100.0 16.1 64.4 2.4 82.9 On0 1145 Gol! 
1954. 06. Pees 100.0 16.2 62.0 4.0 82.2 5.8 12.0 17.8 
1955 WERE che 100.0 14.8 63.5 3.8 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
LOS G2: 100.0 13.6 65.7 2.9 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
TOS Ui Sees eee 100.0 aed 65.5 4.1 82.3 ae 11.4 Piet 
1955 HEP. See 100.0 11.6 63.8 6.3 81.7 6.8 1185 18.3 
1959. ..5. SH 100.0 1132 64.6 5.3 81.1 Wl pe 117 18.9 
Females— 

1946.0. ..a¢sh es 100.0 3.6 20.6 0.5 24.7 63.2 Bal veN 75.3 
LOS the einen: 100.0 Bye 20.5 0.4 24.1 64.7 5.0 Gas 75.9 
1948 Bee es 100.0 Dan 20.4 0.4 2325 65.3 532 6.0 76.5 
1949) ec lncnee 100.0 252 21.0 0.4 23.6 65.9 4.9 5.6 76.4 
1050 ce eee 100.0 1.6 Died 0.5 23.2 65.9 5.0 5.9 76.8 
TOS Lees cee 100.0 1.5 21.6 0.4 23.0 66.1 4.9 eck, 76.5 
19522 SSE 100.0 133 Don) 0.4 23.7) 65.7 4.9 5.7 76.3 
sae uae PSE 100.0 0.8 22.0 0.3 23.4 66.7 A 4.6 76.6 
L954 Se. Pas 100.0 0.8 2258 0.6 23.60 66.5 5.3 4.5 76.3 
TOE Dictate 100.0 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 5.5 4.6 76.1 
OS G duvet een. 100.0 0.7 255) 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 dive! 
LOS pee ee IE 100.0 (iy) 24.6 0.5 25.8 63.9 Oct 4.6 74,2 
GSS Bae? 2. 100.0 0.9 24.5 0.9 26.3 63.2 6.1 4.4 Mote 
BODO oS net aes 100.0 0.8 2ha2 0.7 26.7 62.3 6.4 4.6 %o.0 


1 Includes mainly retired persons, persons voluntarily idle, and persons permanently unable or too old to work. 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over, in the Labour 
Force, by Age Group and Sex, 1946-59 


(See headnote to Table 3.) 


Males Females 
Year 14-19 20-64 | 65 Years All 14-19 20-64 | 65 Years All 

Years Years or Over Ages Years Years or Over Ages 
1DBOR arte Seat Te 14.1 76.1 9.8 100.0 14.4 76.1 9.5 100.0 
PORTS Pere, Se See 13.8 76.3 9.9 100.0 14.0 76.2 9.8 100.0 
LOOss Feet. eae . es. IBLS 76.3 10.2 100.0 13.6 76.4 10.0 100.0 
VOAO Beck Oe SO ee, Stes 18.2 76.3 10.5 100.0 13.3 76.5 10.2 100.0 
PU50 Ge wha ee ee Se. es 13.1 76.2 10.7 100.0 13.1 76.5 10.4 100.0 
TOD Fete e ry hives Fe 12.8 76.3 10.9 100.0 12.8 76.6 10.6 100.0 
VOB DA RP one eee 12.7 76.3 11.0 100.0 LAT 76.6 10.7 100.0 
LOdSees aa. eT Os skl. .% 12.7 76.3 11.0 100.0 12.6 76.6 10.8 100.0 
19bt eerie erro. oe, 12.7 76.2 11.1 100.0 12.6 16.9 10.9 100.0 
19D See ee es 12.7 76.2 1s 100.0 12.7 76.3 11.0 100.0 
Dn Cee ae See ae 12.8 76.1 11 100.0 12.8 76.1 Ast 100.0 
TOR( PIRES Aas. Salas vada 13.1 76.0 10.9 100.0 13.0 75.9 Le 100.0 
a Oe Cie aM RE Sa aes ae Te ee 13.5 view 10.8 100.0 13.3 75.6 11.1 100.0 
Afi [oe cathe eo ergy Fence eager 13.9 40.9 10.6 100.0 13.6 75.3 Teer 100.0 


5.—Percentages of Females with Jobs, Married and Other Than Married, in Agriculture, 
in Non-agriculture and in All Industries, 1946-59 


(See headnote to Table 8.) 


= Agriculture Non-agriculture All Industries 
ear a | ooo 
Married Other Total Married Other Total Married Other Total 
LY: Lae caaeate’? A 54.2 45.8 100.0 22.5 77.5 100.0 ine 72.8 100.0 
POSE 53.1 46.9 100.0 22.4 77.6 100.0 26.6 73.4 100.0 
TOBS airs ee rite 56.5 43.5 100.0 Oe 76.3 100.0 2035 723) 100.0 
LI Se eel remeniaaneale joo 44.7 100.0 i pt 74.9 100.0 28.0 (CARY) 100.0 
1507S ete 59.6 40.4 100.0 26.8 73.2 100.0 29.1 70.9 100.0 
TOD. eos here 61.7 38.3 100.0 28.2 71.8 100.0 30.3 69.7 100.0 
GS. ete cates 60.5 39.5 100.0 30.0 70.0 100.0 Se 68.3 100.0 
LOSSean eas ths 2 Sh.3 48.7 100.0 32.8 67.2 100.0 oben 66.5 100.0 
TOSS Seed kG 52.9 47.1 100.0 34.8 65.2 100.0 35.4 64.6 100.0 
WSS as. had. 50.8 49.2 100.0 37.0 63.0 100.0 37.4 62.6 100.0 
GGG Ave ites: wee 42.7 100.0 38.8 61.2 100.0 39.3 60.7 100.0 
TORIAS es A 59.5 40.5 100.0 40.6 59.4 100.0 41.1 58.9 100.0 
HANS So cictn ea atten 67.8 382.2 100.0 42.6 57.4 100.0 43.5 56.5 100.0 
VD ae eo ne 68.7 3133 100.0 44.1 55.9 100.0 44,9 65.1 100.0 


Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Subsection 1.—Historical Commentary 


Monthly reports on employment have been furnished for many years to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by establishments usually employing 15 persons or over in the following 
major industrial divisions: forestry; mining; manufacturing; construction; transportation, 
storage and communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real 
estate; and certain branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries 
and dry-cleaning plants, recreational and business services. The surveys relate to all 
sectors of the eight industrial divisions first named. To supplement the employment 
record that goes back to 1921, monthly statistics of weekly payroll disbursements have 
been prepared since 1941, permitting calculation of per capita weekly wages and salaries. 
Subsequently, these series were carried back, on an annual basis only, to 1939. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The current survey was further extended in the late months of 1945 to include informa- 
tion on earnings and hours of wage-earners for whom industrial establishments can furnish 
statistics of hours actually worked and paid for during periods of absence. Commencing 
in 1946, monthly figures of employment have been published separately for men and women. 
Additional and more detailed data on earnings and hours of work of both wage-earners and 
salaried employees are collected annually from manufacturers for the last week in October; 
this series yields separate figures for men and women in the two categories. 


The statistics obtained monthly since 1941 relate to all paid workers on the staffs 
of respondents and their pay for services rendered or during paid absences in their last 
pay periods in the month, except that casual employees on strength for less than one 
day in the pay period are omitted. Statistics for owners are excluded by definition, even 
though they receive part of the return on their investment in the form of salaries. The 
earnings include wage and salary payments for straight-time and overtime work, shift 
differentials, regularly paid production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses and com- 
missions. Payrolls and hours reported for periods exceeding one week are reduced to 
weekly equivalents. 


Although the surveys are restricted to establishments usually employing 15 persons or 
more, they include high but variable proportions of all paid workers at work in the covered 
industries as enumerated in the 1951 Census. The estimates of coverage in Canada range 
from 45 p.c. in the included service groups to 92 p.c. in manufacturing and 96 p.c. in mining, 
with the industrial composite figure relating to 79 p.c. of the total number in the industries 
surveyed. It is also estimated that the establishments contributing to the monthly 
record employed 62 p.c. of the total number of paid workers enumerated in all industries, 
including those in agriculture, fishing and trapping, education, health, government and 
other services excluded from the surveys, as well as employees of small establishments 
in the covered industries for which monthly data are not obtained. 


Industrial employment averaged about 1.5 p.c. higher in 1959 than in 1958, but was 
2.4 p.c. below the 1957 all-time high. The monthly employment indexes (1949=100) 
in the three years averaged 119.7, 117.9 and 122.6, respectively. Most industry divisions 
surveyed participated in the increase in 1959 over 1958, the exceptions being mining and 
transportation, storage and communication. On the average, mining employment was 
virtually unchanged between the two years and the annual figure for transportation, 
storage and communication declined by 1 p.c. 


For a number of years, index numbers of industrial employment have been compiled 
separately for men and women. The year-to-year trends for workers of the two sexes 
have followed the same direction, but on some occasions the changes have differed in 
magnitude. ‘Thus in 1958 the index for men fell from 1957 by 4.6 p.c. to 116.7, and that 
for women by only 1.4 p.c. to 122.0. The 1959 indexes were 118.6 and 123.5, respectively, 
showing relatively similar percentage increases of 1.6 p.c. and 1.2 p.c. over 1958. The 
greater stability of employment in industries largely staffed by women than in those 
requiring mainly male labour contributes materially to the smaller variations usually 
shown in the index for women. 


The composite payroll index reached a new high of 205.7 in 1959, 6 p.c. above the 1958 
figure and 5.6 p.c. higher than that for 1957. Average weekly wages and salaries continued 
to rise, the 1959 figure reaching $73.47 as compared with $70.43 in 1958 and $67.93 in 1957. 
The movement of per capita earnings was steadily upward throughout the period for which 
these statistics are available (1939-59), the average increasing from $23.44 in the earlier 
year to $73.47 in the later. In the same period, the consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose from 63.2 to 126.5 and income tax rates increased substantially. 


Subsection 2.—Employment and Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1959 


The monthly industrial composite index of employment tended to increase gradually 
through the early part of 1959. However, the seasonally adjusted index declined in July 
and August, mainly owing to employment reductions in British Columbia, largely resulting 
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from industrial disputes in the province. Following termination of these disputes, the 
September adjusted index reached a level of 121.0, the highest recorded in the year. In 
the last quarter, the figures were slightly lower than in September, but averaged higher 
than those recorded for either of the first two quarters of 1959. 


_Employment by Industry.—Forestry employment tended to be higher in the 1959- 
60 winter season than in 1958-59 or 1957-58, but remained considerably below levels of 
most earlier winters in the postwar period. Mining employment (seasonally adjusted) 
was fairly steady through 1959, except for declines in February and March, reflecting 
temporary layoffs of coal miners in Nova Scotia. For most of the year, seasonally adjusted 
indexes for the industry remained close to 124 points, the level reached in the third quarter 
of 1958, following declines from the 1957 highs. The stability of the over-all mining figure 
hides fluctuations in some of the component industries. Thus employment in coal mining 
in 1959 was quiet, falling by 13.8 p.c. from 1958; employment in oil and natural gas showed 
a minor decline but moderate improvement was recorded in metal mining and in the non- 
metal group. 


In manufacturing, employment in durable goods tended to advance through the early 
part of 1959 despite major layoffs in the aircraft industries. Industrial disputes in British 
Columbia brought down the figures for July and August. Steel shortages resulting from 
strikes in the United States led to layoffs which affected the November figures. In non- 
durables, a gradual upward movement through the first part of the year was reversed in 
the last half; weakness in the clothing and leather goods industries contributed to this 
decline. | 


Construction employment in most months of 1959 was higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1958. However, the seasonally adjusted index for the building and general 
engineering component of the industry began to decline during the autumn after rising 
through the early months of 1959. 


Employment trends in the service-producing industries continued generally upwards 
through 1959, except in transportation, storage and communication. There were gains 
in service, in finance, insurance and real estate, in trade and in public utility operations, 
although trends in the latter two industries appeared to have levelled by the end of the year. 
Employment in several industries in the transportation, storage and communication 
division tended to decline in 1959. These industries included steam railways, water 
transportation and special communication projects. 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1950-59, 
and Monthly Indexes 1958 and 1959 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 
a porta- ee. cee te a 
orestry Mand Gon tion, ublic nsur- ndus- 
i ee: i: 2 r’ ili n erv- trial 
Year Sea Mining | factur- ee Pipe hers Trade er a pS 
ging) mg — Com- | ation Real posite 
muni- Estate 
cation 
Averages— 

LEE ae age et a ai 104.8 106.0 101.4 103.1 100.2 101.2 103.6 105.9 101.0 102.1 
RN ce be SE os on Fo ahs 140.3 111.0 108.1 110.7 106.8 103.7 107.4 116.2 103.3 109.1 
TBP mi, G8. adc, oft 119.5 116.9 109.9 123.1 110.9 108.0 110.4 122.1 107.0 111.9 
LC) E Sy ae ae a Ss 98.3 110.8 113.0 118.1 tie 2 112.4 113.1 122.4 108.8 113.1 
LG) ie Biehl’ it Baits 96.3 110.4 107.3 110.6 109.0 116.1 114.8 128.0 Lid? 109.9 
eee Sey ahs. pc cna nes) 5,0 102.9 18 eH 109.8 115.0 110.8 119.2 118.7 132.1 115.0 112.9 
i ee ae ee er 11352 122.7 115.8 131.8 118.3 126.3 126.3 ASvel 125.1 120.7 
US A Re Oa ieee | 99.3 127.2 115.8 135.7 120.4 133.6 131.8 145.0 131.9 122.6 
ok eae ie ee gee aes 75.9 123.5 109.8 126,2 115.5 137.6 131.6 149.3 135.1 117.9 
BORE she. oF. Gos « om t= vhs 78.9 123.4 111.1 130.3 114.3 138.7 135.3 153.2 139.3 119.7 
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6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1950-59, 
and Monthly Indexes 1958 and 1959—concluded 


Forestry 


: Manu- 
Year and Month oe Mining | factur- 
OR ing 
ging) 

1958— 
JANUALY:.tane ch os sarees LGO.cj zone! LOi9 
Hebruary.ies t's :cmeeee 71.4] 126.8] 108.2 
Marche ccc. <3 aces 54.8} 125.5} 108.3 
YX) oye Oe peas =) (Ae ae 42.1 121.9 | 108.8 
Mei saint feds, area’ 65.5 | 126.2} 110.4 
JUNG ce 3L% . cephtoeee cites 83.1 126.8 1220 
JULY cS . . SR eee S194) 27. 25nd Bes 
EATICUSH «Aero eat. 76.4} 127.1 111.5 
September.:...........- 84.9 12541 112.4 
Octobereacuten ss cee 92.1 118.2 110.1 
November............. 93.3 aly ly 76 109.6 
Decemrmbers cece aris 3 89.5 | 115.4 106.8 

1959— 
JENA: ties St ana tates 77.0.) 122.47) 107.5 
IOOTUAEY Gestion are oe 70.1 118.8 107.5 
Marcht tase srta sie 52.9 | 118.4] 108.4 
PARDEE Pe ia se hots come 42.6} 120.6} 109.5 
Mia wid. aoa te cbs eee 6129 23538) 2 hdd 
ig ee ne, Se eee Re 87.2.) 7126.4 |... 184.2 
“TI Aig ah ae eat renee Cae 78.1 127.8 12,2 
PAIS USE). SRE. SE 76.0 | 127.0 | 113.5 
Se@premiDert..... -rewierd ear 97,2 125.8 115.3 
OECODEr ores LO2S6R | UZ459F = 11329 
INowiemibergics 4c eee 102.7 IPB 110.6 
I) CCOMDEI ae cic cs cee 97.5 121.8 | 108.4 

Percentage distribution, 

G5 Osh eter = ae eats 8 2.0 4.0 42.3 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


105.9 
101.7 
102.4 
115.9 
133.3 
140.1 
147.6 
148.8 
144.2 
137.5 
129.5 
108.0 


105.0 
104.0 
107.1 
120.1 
133.0 
144.0 
150.7 
154.4 
151.7 
146.5 
133.5 
113.3 


at 


Serv- 
ice! 


128.3 
128.5 
129.5 
130.6 
136.4 
141.3 
142.7 
144.0 
139.1 
135.6 
133.3 
131.8 


131.6 
131.7 
132.6 
134.5 
138.7 
144.8 
147,2 
147.5 
144.6 
141.5 
139.7 
137.3 


Trans- 
porta- Finance, 
fits ba Insur- 
torage| Utility ance 
and Oper- Trade and 
Com- | ation Real 
muni- Estate 
cation 
LON als2.3 adorns 447.6 
110.7 131.8 126.5 147.0 
110.5 | 1382.9 | 128.4) 147.6 
114.0 136.3 129.0 148.3 
117.5 | 139.3) 1380.4] 148.1 
119.2 141.4 131.5 148.6 
120.6 | 143.5] 1380.2] 149.3 
120.4 142.9 129.8 150.5 
118.38 | 140.5.) 133.0.) -150:9 
116.9 138.5 134.3 151.4 
11459} 213750)) 1138239) S1bNs5 
112455)" 18457") 21407 lots 
109.3 | 132.0.) 129:6.{ 151-3 
108.5 T3200 129.0 150.8 
1O0K7 essere 31 Heer to1s0 
112.3 135.8 131.5 151.5 
116 Ob) -189284).0133.50) 15158 
118.3 142.7 134.7 152.4 
119.7 {> 145.0°| 13378 -|- (15278 
11982945 16 1POIS5 92 E155 37 
118.10), .142 451) 138. 7-|4 150.5 
116.1 140.4 140.0 155.4 
11436 |-- 13824 e143 15523 
T1052 -1365-7,|" 143354 1 165.0 
Beil ages 16.5 hag 


4.9 


Indus- 
trial 
Com- 
posite 


113.7 
113.0 
112.9 
114.6 
118.7 
121.3 
122.0 
121.8 
121.9 
120.1 
119.2 
115.8 


113.7 
113.0 
113.7 
115.7 
119.6 
123.5 
123.1 
124,2 
125.6 
124.4 
121.8 
118.1 


100.0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational 


services. : 
making returns in Canada (12-month average). 


2 The proportion of employees reported in the industries to the total reported by all employers 


7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1939 and 1955-59 


Note.—These indexes are calculated as at the last day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Industry 


Forestry (chiefly logging)...................... 


Mining (333) 3. SR eee oes eee ee 
Metal mrimin Gc ders resco testi «ans certs eae n.c ee Ie 
CHOLGE Tr te he ace re mee ee nite tints en 
Other métales 26. Pet ee ee ae 


Oil and natural igasen id asa chids nen aeee 
INOm-Tne tale so. Sm Stee eee. een ae 
Nsbestogtts.:. see bale Mae beens bone 


Manufacturing: 7. (ne). tcc een ree ee 
urable Soous:. £. cee ace Coney ok cee a eee 
Non-dura ble'zoods?.) \<4 6 ebetan. ate 
Foods and beverages’. 5 ot van ae ede ee 

Mest products $24. nee. s ont cee een ee 
Dairy products: ys hn ceehacs lle teeeinn ieee 


1939 


1955 


1956 1957 
113.2 99.3 
122.7 127.2 
126.8 136.3 
76.5 77.0 
173.5 191.7 
Be 221.6 
110.4 109.8 
67.3 61.4 
258.8 287.0 
141.9 138.7 
115.8 115.8 
126.4 125.3 
106.6 107.6 
109.6 111.4 
123.8 124.7 
109.2 114.3 


1958 


1959 


——__—_—__ 


75.9 


123.5 
135.7 

75.0 
192.4 
221.5 
102.9 

56.4 
282.8 
129.6 


109.8 
114.8 
105.6 
112.3 
130.0 
121.9 


78.9 


123.4 
140.8 

73.6 
203.5 
236.8 

93.9 

48.6 
278.8 
131.9 
166.1 


111.1 
115.5 
107.3 
114.6 
139.3 
125.4 


Seo ese ee 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1939 and 1955-59—continued 


Industry 1939 1955 1956 1957 


1958 1959 
Manufacturing—concluded 

Foods and beverages—concluded ; 
Canned and icured. fish vii... 3. .8.20. 2.3. ha. 72.3 114.1 114.4 11236 113.9 113.1 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 65.6 106.6 110.5 116.7 109.8 110.3 
CenaIN ML PLOAUCESE. nov aye aes cha Maiden vine wick ote 62.0 105.0 103.1 103.6 104.3 | {03.8 
Bread and other bakery products........... 68.8 107.3 108.8 109.2 109.4 °°}. 109.9 
Biscuits andicrackers sul. in ..0.0h%. 52. Hon M3 93.9 94.1 93.6 92:2 4.2 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 48.7 105.5 108.9 106.8 105.8: |} 106.9 
Other beverages si. Joh as ssp eate sede 6 okt 56.0 113.2 120.8 125.7 130.3 137.% 
WCONICCLIONBE.. «fois See ile cin de etteBte bes oh cnet I. 83.0 87.6 90.8 89,2 88.7 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............65. 87.4 88.6 89.0 91.2 99.1 96.2 
MU Per products... Faves os deed Phen odeam 69.3 109.6 114.3 110.4 99.5 fs 106.2 
Reather products. 1. Siti. oc deste nbas cobccess 81.0 86.8 89.5 88.6 86.0 88.2 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 81.4 89.6 92.5 92.9 - 91.4 94.8 
Other leather products.............00000000: 80.5 81.8 84.0 80.8 76.2 76.3 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 67.9 85.4 86.8 84.4 adn) 78.8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 86.4 86.4 88.2 83.7 75.6 72.4 
ROO MEN BOOS. 4 se coer ss deca Hagen ee ogy ok 66.8 ee 74.4 70.2 58.8 60.6 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 49.0 87.5 85.5 85.3 79.8 82.7 
Clothing (textile and fur)................00005 (aes) 91.9 94.0 94.2 90.7 92.4 
MGr-s DIOLIING: |b wdertcdete oc Av oetods vets chee 69.3 96.4 100.8 100.2 93.1 93.0 
Women siclothing «ih dAlcc. dent oGledaback<k 65.0 92.3 92.6 94.6 95.8 97.2 
WKDIG: MOOUBE GE «sche Mertathe oo ds cee i Ohse tio cee 82.5 80.5 81.6 81.0 76.3 78.4 
Fur soo0ds.elt sss ea 63.2 74.7 69.5 69.6 67.8 70.0 
Wooo productsi......8.704...4.. 5.98. Bt 60.7 107.3 110.3 105.5 102.6 103.5 
Saw-and planing milleti jig. hi bun keels 59.5 111.0 112.4 105.0 103.5 103.6 
RANT Gv On eee si ct a de. Hass «del edreverasie sts stoke 61.3 106.0 111.8 112.5 109.2 112.6 
Other wood products.................eeeeee 64.6 93.0 98.6 94.6 85.7 85.6 
PA NCEMDEDOUCES fo cots soto wanted +. Gis Bao Need fa oo 58.8 118.2 12357 123.5 121.1 123.2 
itip-ana paper WHs,..7...Sal.e.. ese + el oe as 62.5 121.5 126.3 124,4 120.9 124.2 
Other paper products... 6 je.56 Ph)... 50.2 110.2 117.4 121.1 121.4 121.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 66.1 111.8 115.3 119.6 119.1 12158 
Tron and steel products...........0cceeeeeeeees 45.6 102.9 112.4 113.4 102.6 109.7 
Agricultural implements.................25- 28.7 66.6 58.9 59.9 63.8 78.2 
Boilers-and-plate worl si saree Se ee es 48.1 dd43 115.5 126.9 115.8 117.4 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 39.1 127 of 153.7 174.6 159.2 163.0 
Hardware and tools, <...aeadhecsccerercn es 50.5 102.6 107.3 97.8 91.5 99.5 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 54.0 98.1 106.0 101.5 99.1 106.1 
WrOneCastingn ae Ue ASO tC Se 42.6 96.0 107.4 105.3 95.6 99.8 
Machinery manufactures...............00005 41.6 108.7 122.4 124.7 107.1 107.1 
Industrial machinery <..... ¢esa.-00 «+ soe ete ie a se 134.6 ila. 116.6 
Primary iron and steels... 22. sc mss se 2 54.1 108.9 123.3 124.2 103.8 119.8 
Sheet metal ‘products; (02). 85. s) SSS 49.6 107.0 11375 109.8 102.1 110.3 
WEE AN WATE DLOGUCES cians Asis cease nreintacose 68.8 102.2 116.9 117.6 1112 118.3 
Transportation equipment...............0000: 45.9 131.2 141.6 142.1 123.8 Li2N3 
Marcraty and parts: Bi his siecle: bs cohen +32 31.6 328.9 352.0 391.2 366.0 263.6 
IIOUOE WVENICIOS tte Sais acc the oh wee ce 5 « 45.6 121.8 134.4 124.9 102.0 106.0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 45.6 111.9 120.1 112.9 100.4 107.1 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....... 56.9 84.0 93.4 91.5 75.2 68.5 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 28.9 138.6 149.1 154.9 136.9 128.3 
Non-ferrous metal products................06- 48.6 125.3 132.5 128.3 122.3 126.3 
Aluminum products..iih. 522.5 2-G0k@2 -- 6 d6.& 23.3 12757 138.5 136.9 129.3 139.4 
Brass and copper products............0.e008 48,9 106.5 112.2 107.5 103.5 110.4 
Smelting and refining...............2.000005 59.8 148.3 156.6 151.1 142.2 141.6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............- 37.4 137.4 152.2 150.4 135.7 135.8 
Heavy electrical machinery................. “i. FA f 139.8 121.6 111.8 
Telecommunication equipment.............. ie ‘ he 225 22 211.7 210.5 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 46.2 123.6 134.0 132.2 133522 143.1 
AA Y products AM. 4. ol. saa cies ES bold Deke 48.2 107.3 112.5 102.3 102.1 101.8 
Glass and glass products...............0008: 46.3 127.1 135.0 1324 133.5 149.3 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 65.6 125.6 133.5 140.0 139.7 138.5 
Petroleum refining’, . i.c2s2e558-¢5a0 conse oes >» aA a we 141.8 140.7 
Ghemicaloproducts!!-. a. 4ccees ses tho eto kone 47.6 122.2 M27 oth 133.5 131.2 129.4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 47.0 110.5 115.8 Wal 119.0 119.2 
Acids, alkalies and salts.................5-: 50.7 126.0 132.9 146.9 148.1 145.5 
Other chemical products.................00- iF 124.3 129.7 134.5 130.7 128.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 50.2 102.8 108.8 1S 7 119.9 126.5 
MODMSATULCUION: 225 Svc sie nAtio. Sooner tk. os Sees 62.0 115.0 131.8 135.7 126.2 130.3 
Building and general engineering............... 29.3 117.8 140.2 144.4 127.6 129.0 
LUSTY Di ER SP ee Ode a Se 3. 120.2 145.5 147.7 130.1 136.5 
General engineering............--e-eeeeeeeee a. 107.3 117.8 130.8 11721 98.0 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 110.5 110.5 118.4 122.0 124.2 132°3 
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1939 and 1955-59—concluded 


7.—_Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


Industry 1939 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 59.8 110.8 118.3 120.4 115.5 114.3 
Transportation... 6.6 swiss singe esc e cece cece ees 62.4 105.9 111.9 111.8 105.0 104.5 
Air transport 2nd airports.................+. 18.5 170.5 184.8 190.7 187.3 192.9 
Sepia MPWV AME Esc xielst oo civcicvccccccs cesses 65.9 103.4 109.0 107.7 97.7 95.6 
Maintensazce of equipment................. 55.1 107.3 111.2 106.9 92.6 87.0 
Maintexance of ways and structures........ 69.9 91.7 101.6 102.2 93.5 93.9 
Tranwortation—steam railways........... 66.5 106.2 110.7 108.5 98.5 96.0 
a, SARS Be 09 Re PR i as 0 65.4 118.0 119.8 126.8 122.3 121.9 
i). Mate transpertation... 0... cece eee eee 63.2 95.9 101.7 100.1 96.9 94.6 
Ekctric and motor transportation........... 5, 112.8 119.0 123.5 124.1 129.3 
Urban and interurban transportation...... 56.3 89.0 87.5 86.5 84.4 82.3 
perucic Gramsportation(..: 1.68. bic. ep eo een 54.1 156.8 175.2 189.1 191.5 211.6 
SE ee ae ie Os a ee 73.9 107.8 116.2 115.8 115.3 114.4 
ECPAIM PICVALOTS. 2. cece eve ciectiatevessbecee> 79.2 104.5 107.8 104.2 104.9 103.2 
Storage and warehouses...........-.eeeeeeee 55.2 118.0 141.4 150.5 145.9 147.0 
Memererunication. . .. . Res cds estates es $s 04 58 41.2 137.8 152.6 167.4 171.0 166.5 
mer cliol broadcasting). .o) «n% tot. eres 5 -G se i, Paar | 265.7 294.2 307.1 319.6 
Be clephone 0% sock a eo ae cate de ewer tied. s Bab 41.3 131.4 143.0 155.7 154.2 148.3 
Public Utility Operation...................... 54.9 119.2 126.3 133.6 137.6 138.7 
Hleetricdightiand power... .snc: sc. ace es ga cts Sao 121.8 127.9 133.9 136.2" 2 Joep. 8 
Otheripublie- utilities; <r  oe e e oe 70.0 105.6 118.2 132.6 143.8 152.0 
Trade.) es <b RAR Be ee eee 61.5 118.7 126.3 131.8 131.6 135.3 
Wholesale: ! Gi... 6 cdeaicerre sere Gites Gees ote 60.2 120.7 128.0 133.2 131.8 134.8 
2S] ae ae Se! ee Sn eS Ge 62.3 AG HERTS 125.4 131.0 131.6 135.6 
MOOG. to Re. cocks Pardee sie Ak Sean rae te tee ie 140.0 151.4 164.9 171.9 178.8 
Depart MentsstOres: B.Aet!.n. to Mates eb. hak He 105.6 112.4 114 Gite he dL Oe 117.4 
Mariety stores... . Baia dotnet. betes Hs 111.4 119.1 126.9 125.9 129.2 
Autoniotiveproducts 22... J. bane. & > teas i, 146.2 156.3 166.0 160.8 164.9 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 67.8 132.1 137.1 145.0 * 149.3 153.2 
Banking, investment and loan................. 62.9 136.6 140.5 148.4 150.1 153.6 
NNISUPANCE, Senin ais «kas tract here ero eat ee 75.7 123.8 129.3 137.1 *145.1 149.7 
Service. 1. 4.184 <5. dios hee. BP 56.8 115.0 125.1 131.9 135.1 139.3 
Hotels and restaurants... J..8.028...35 8.5 55.4 110.2 120.2 125.5 125.6 . 128.6 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............- 63.1 105.0 110.0 114.0 115.0 113.3 
Other Servicer ..:..4 « Widen ode de bie eehets ae te ee ie 146.4 161.8 175.4 187.9 245.9 
Industrial Composite................. 60.1 112.9 120.7 122.6 117.9 119.7 


8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1950-59, and Monthly 
Indexes 1958 and 1959 


Norse.—These indexes are calculated as at the last day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year and Month| Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:C. || Canada 


Averages— 

UO ABs Cistoe chic 110.3 95.6 | 102.6} 100.5} 102.7) 100.8] 100.8] 104.5] 100-8} 102.1 
AOSLS a. heme Muley, 112.6 100.3 109.0 109.2 110.4 103.9 106.0 112.4 106.1 109.1 
19528. oct. Moe 130.2 123.2 104.0 109.5 113.4 112.0 106.0 111.4 120.8 106.7 111.9 
W953"... 4.0 noe 140.4 115.5 101.0 100.8 112.4 114.5 107.0 116.2 128.5 108.2 113.1 
19545. ...h,caee 128.0} 109.9 97.6 98.0] 109.2} 110.6 }-.104.7-] 118.0] 128.0] 106.3} 109.9 
19582.%.. terest ¥3t.1 114.2 97.1 103.5 112.5 113.5 105.2 117.0 133.0 111.9 112.9 
HOSG 2... ck cee 136.9 117.4 101.7 110.1 120.1 121.4 108.6 121.1 148.5 121.5 120.7 
NOS/ER se. dictaes 130.1 | 115.2] 100.2] 108.8 | 121.5] 124.3] -110.9 | 125.3 | 152.2} 123.9 |] 122.6 
TOB8=, 22952 Sh 122.6 114.9 95.5 98.0 117.0 119.6 108.7 126.6 150.5 114.7 117.9 
19598. 2. a. 32 125.8 | 126.3 96.3 | 101.7 | 118.5 | 121.3 |-.112.2 | --130.0 | 155.0-| 115.1 ]) 112.9 

1958— 

January.'...... 108.4 94,2 92.3 93.8 | -113.2 | 117.0 |. 103.9 | 114.4) 142.2 4..106.9) || .d83c7 
February..... 109.3 | 100.2 90.8 94.8 |:112.3.| 116.38] 102.7 1 113.1 | 140.2.15,10859,)\.13e0 
March........ 111.2 97.7 89.0 93.1 111.2 116.7 103.3 114.3 140.1 109.4 112.9 

joy 0 AE OS es 111.3 102.7 91.3 87.9 112.8 118.5 105.4 119.5 141.1 111.2 114.6 
Mavis, caclastee ate 123.8] 112.9 96.3 96:7 | $117.3 | 120.7 1) 109:0 | 129.53). c150, Gali LIG SG. emses 
JUNEE ws dee she 133.4 117.8 97.0 100.2 120.4 122.5 112.0 133.8 155.5 118.0 121.3 
DULY Sette Oe aya 139.3°] 12331 | 100.3] 102.1 | $120.7| 122.2 || 113;8)) 135.91). 160.3 }mli9. 7 ) el2ze0 
August........ 138.1 126.3 98.3 103.1 121.1 121.3 11322 137.2 161.9 120.5 121.8 
September... 132.3 |] 124.6 99.7] 102.7] 120.8} 122.2} 112.7 | 185.9}. 159.5). 120.5.]}-:121.9 
October....... 130.1 |}. 129.4 | 100.0] 100.3 | 120.7 | 119.3} 111.8 {| 182.8) 154.9} 118.49) 120-0 
November....| 121.1 134.4 96.5 101.3 119.7 120.0 109.3 130.1 151.1 115.3 119.2 


December....! 112.51 115.6 94.61 100.51 114.41 118.01 107.91 123.11 148.41 110.94 115.8 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1950-59, and Monthly 
Indexes 1958 and 1959—concluded 


Year and Month} Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


1959— 
January....... 111.6} 101.8 93.9 98.3 | 111.8} 116.6] 105.9] 118.5] 144.1] 108.0 }} 113.7 
February..... 104.5 101.2 87.1 97.5 111.2 116.0 105.1 118.3 145.0 109.5 113.0 
Marches. t.-.- 106.4 104.4 87.9 96.3 110.9 116.9 105.9 119.5 145.9 112.2 113.7 
April seeing). 107.2 108.7 94.0 91.2 11337 118.5 107.6 124.0 146.2 114.5 115.7 
May ee 117.5 127.4 96.0 98.0 117.6 121.4 111.8 133.2 154.7 117.9 119.6 
DUDES Se ots. 136.3 137.4 97.9 104.7 121.7 124.3 115.8 138.4 161.6 121.8 123.5 
Salve: fF lee 143.9 146.5 101.5 106.8 122.7 123.8 117.9 141.4 164.5 110.2 123.1 
August........ 143.6 150.8 101.0 106.4 124.0 124.7 119.0 140.0 166.7 112.6 124.2 
September....} 144.8 145.5 99.9 106.2 124.9 125.6 118.0 137.9 165.0 122.9 125.6 
October....... 141.5 139.1 100.2 104.3 124.1 125.0 116.4 135.2 160.3 120.3 124.4 
November....} 1383.7 132.7 99.7 104.8 122.4 122.3 113.2 129.4 155.1 117.3 121.8 
December....| 118.8] 120.2 97.0} 105.6] 116.5 | 120.0] 109.6] 128.9 | 151.2} 113.9] 118.1 

Percentage distri- 
bution, 19591... 1.4 0.2 Salli 253 28.4 42.5 5.0 2.5 5.8 8.8 || 100.0 


1 The proportion of employees reported in the provinces to the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada (12-month average). 


§.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1950-59, and 
Monthly Indexes 1958 and 1959 


Note.—T hese indexes are calculated as at the last day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Pare: Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg atti 
Averages— 
MODUL. da Son tiles t fhe cele oe 101.3 98.7 104.1 103.1 100.8 102.2 100.1 99.0 
MOD tata ede .0t tele ets ts ot 106.6 101.6 110.7 108.4 109.5 107.7 102.7 101.4 
Selene cemetopetiiras spite arenas 4 110.9 105.2 113.3 108.9 109.2 107.0 104.0 100.1 
ANOS = ds ree msc s gitew Sh Sa obo 113.7 110.8 119.8 109.2 111.1 110.9 103.9 102.1 
MOOT etna sed Lae bee vies 110.7 110.5 120.1 109.9 103.6 91.5 103.4 102.6 
DDS. che otha .s5 okhhs bes tb 113.4 108.0 121.6 114.0 106.4 103.4 104.6 107.9 
BODO a8 vets Oils » bslte ele soe 120.2 111.0 128.3 119.6 113.8 104.9 106.8 117.4 
AO y Genoa ek Seat SEAR CC 124.6 110.8 132.1 120.3 114.4 95.9 107.7 120.4 
LE ee Gocemrat rast hearer ican ae 121.5 108.1 131.0 121.2 105.0 78.6 107.5 114.8 
102 ee eo ee 123.3 110.4 131.3 124.9 112.0 79.3 111.3 116.0 
1958— 
DAI oy ties eis «0 ots 118.9 103.5 128.7 114.4 107.5 74,2 103.1 Li 
IREDINATY cc cces ttc s ccs oats 118.4 103.2 128.0 113.8 105.6 80.9 101.9 110.5 
BECH. ge cehs.«) ian «see +e 119.0 104.5 128.7 115.6 106.1 81.2 102.5 110.9 
ADIL cB s east GR oak <olt 120.9 107.2 129.9 117.6 108.8 80.3 105.0 112.8 
NY CS ie Reon ees er hapreean § 122.2 111 37 131.0 120.7 108.0 80.7 107.0 115.4 
DUNO pepe cae ey Ee ER aS 123.1 112.4 131.8 123.0 109.1 82.1 108.6 116.2 
Ae chs moo hols b afele « ab 122.6 112.4 131.6 123.2 108.8 78.0 109.7 116.9 
August 123.2 109.2 132.4 124,8 98.6 67.2 110.0 118.3 
September.............. 123.7 107.7 132.5 125.9 97.1 80.6 110.8 117.6 
OCtober, sé aa. sec emr so 123.6 110.9 132.0 125.4 96.6 78.2 110.7 117.3 
November. .6 4.0.0 cece 123.3 110.4 133.6 125.9 107.1 81.3 110.4 116.7 
December.............- 119.5 104.3 131.8 123.7 106.6 79.1 109.8 113.9 
1959— 
EDU Ag eee a 118.2 103.3 129.1 118.8 105.8 72.6 106.1 112.5 
BUS DTUADY cis cod as aie so ccete 118.2 103.9 126.4 118.6 106.2 78.4 105.7 112.9 
ei Maied aroiei tin d-arm croc ote 119.2 106.7 127.7 118.8 107.3 79.1 106.8 114.3 
MEE SS piviora aie beecoes wok 122.6 109.1 129.1 121.0 110.5 80.7 108.2 116.2 
PERU dr shed a's a's oys,6 o.01b 4.0he 123.9 110.8 131.0 125.2 112.7 82.1 110.5 118.1 
BUG che See. ..b ee 3b 124.9 112.9 133.0 127.0 114.6 84.6 113.1 120.1 
DS A 124.2 114.3 132.2 126.7 114.5 78.9 113.9 110.2 
Meuse. bs so. GAN. 125.7 115.5 133.0 128.3 114.5 74.5 115.2 112.8 
September 127.0 115.1 134.3 130.2 116.4 80.9 115.9 121.2 
Seescverss Po. 1 AA A 127.5 113.6 135.0 129.8 116.3 82.0 115.6 119.3 
November 126.9 111.9 134.4 127.9 113.8 78.1 113.7 118.2 
mrpomber ss...) a .8s. 121.9 107.9 130.7 126.1 111.2 79.2 1a, 116.8 
Percentage distribution, 
BOD Beets basis 4 1G viele oes 15.5 1.5 15.4 1.9 3.0 1.3 3.5 4.6 
1 Includes New Westminster from 1956. 2 The proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the 


total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12-month average). 
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Average Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries rose by 
4.3 p.c. from 1958 to 1959. The increase was larger than those taking place in periods 
when employment was relatively quiet, but exceeded the year-to-year rises recorded in other 
years since 1947. The largest percentage increase was recorded for transportation, storage 
and communication (6.6 p.c.) in which group higher wage rates for railway employees were 
a major factor in the change. Increases in all other divisions except forestry and construc- 
tion were very close to the 4.3 p.c. recorded in the general average. In construction, the 
rise was 2.7 p.c. Average weekly wages and salaries in forestry, where many wage-earners 
are paid on a piece-work basis, declined fractionally from 1958 to 1959. This was the 
first instance of a year-to-year reduction in average weekly earnings in any industry 
division noted in the postwar period. Industrial disputes in British Columbia, which 
affected the figures for July and August, contributed to the lower average for the industry 
in 1959, earnings in that province being above the Canada level. 


S. 
10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, ‘together with Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1957-59 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
feadcetreerayanve and (1949 =100) (1949=100) Wages and Salaries 
Urban Area 
1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ 
Industry 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 99.3 75.9 78.9 |} 172.0 | 136.0} 141.3 | 69.38] 71.74 | 71.63 
OTS ge Ae Rea SR 127.2 | 123.5 | 123.4 || 207.7 | 207.9 | 217.6] 83.89 | 86.60] 90.76 
IMAnIIACUIKING...¢.. case cat ae 115.8 109.8 ip th pas 185.3 182.7 193.3 69.94 72.67 75.84 

Durable goodst: 86s Pk 125.3 114.8 115.5 199.8 190.6 201.1 74.81 77.98 81.67 

Non-durable goods!............. 107.6) 1056") T1078) TTL AL ae 175E 08) OE85.67 65,08 1) 67.77 1. womens 
Canairction SOF... .,0 AG s+... 185.7 | 126.2 | 180.3 |} 241.8 | 227.4] 241.1 | 73.63 | 74.54 | 76.55 
Transporation, storage, communi- 

Cation... Sas tet. tat Otten a. 120.4 | 115.5] 114.3 | 178.7] 179.9] 189.4 ]] 71.20] 74.72] 79.65 
Public utility operation........... 133.6 | 137.6 | 188.7 || 221.9 | 242.8] 257.61] 78.99 | 83.85 | 88.08 
Cmdes..4, Bat... b. BARR... 2. 131.8 131.6 135.3 203.3 211.6 227.1 57.51 60.20 63.12 
Finance, insurance and realestate..| 145.0 | 149.3] 153.2 || 216.8] 233.0] 247.41] 63.361 66.40] 68.82 
Bervace. Toot of Pare: 131.9 13551 139.3 205.9 221.0 236.1 45.77 48 .23 50.27 

Industrial Composite. ...... 122.6 | 117.9 | 119.7 | 194.7 | 194.1 | 205.7 ] 67.93 | 70.43 | 73.47 

Province 

Nawioundinnt (s+... haere. 2. ae. 130.1} 122.6 | 125.87) 215.2 | 202.41 212.2 || 61.99 | 62.36 | 63.68 
Prince Edward Island............ 115.2 114.9 126.3 173.6 175.1 209.5 50.68 61.15 54.75 
Nove Seotias soe teeny, de. 100.2 95.5 96.3 150.8 148.6 154.6 56.36 58.33 60.17 
New Brunswick.................- 103.8 98.0 101.7 157.4 150.8 162.4 57.33 58.14 60.39 
Quebec. srt eo be es 121.5 iby Al) E825 192.8 192.7 203.6 65.18 67.69 70.56 
ORO .c, ie tee tice cts oe ae 124.3 119.6 121.3 198.2 197.8 209.3 70.56 73.20 76.39 
Manitoba... otek ..c bode nie ee, 110.9 | 108.7 | 112.2) 166.5} 171.7 | 186.1 || 68.73 | 66.85 | 70216 
Saskatchewan: . 9.2.5. B° 04s ab. 125.3 | 126.6 | 130.0 || 197.4] 206.9 | 218.6 ]| 65.26 | 68.14] 70.13 
Alberta (including Northwest Ter- 

TetOries) 3. san Le ees 152.2 | 150.5 | 155.0 || 2388.5 | 246.4] 263.9 || 69.62 | 72.88 | 75.63 
British Columbia (including Yu- 

kon)t... 9. f Bete bak 2ts 4. 123.9 | 114.7] 115.1 || 200.6 | 190.7 | 202.1 || 73.80] 75.88 | 80.09 

Urban Area 
Stigahn's, /Nidit.. 2. e288... we: 124.1 | 126.0} 135.5 || 192.1] 199.3 | 221.8]/ 49.82 | 50.98] 52.78 
Sydney, NiSggeet...b. BAG. 93.3 90.8 87.2 || 1388.9 | 140.3 | 135.6 || 70.16 | 72.62} 73.03 
Halifax, NiSe 3:80.52 ae oee t. 117.8 | 114.4] 117.0 || 181.38] 182.6 | 194.7] 54.80] 57.19 | 59.73 
Moaneton; N.B.92 525.8, & ae Sk Lk 97.9 99.8 = 148.9 | 158.4 55.55} 67.65 
Saintvobn; N. Bit). 5687. .b. 99.4 95.6 | 101.5} 144.8 | 148.5] 160.9 |} 52.26] 54.00] 56.87 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Que........ 2 . 110.1 Lt ne 193.2 + 87.51 
Quehiec, Que.t.ti fs. FROG. 110.8 108.1 110.4 175.6 178.6 192.2 56. 22 58.64 61.62 
Sherbrooke; Que. s.2..asaee sb. 106.9 98.4} 100.3 | 165.5] 155.2 | 163.411 55.71 | 57.13 | 59.08 

hawinigan Falls, Que............ “3 102.7 | 100.0 2 170.5 | 173.0 76.91 | 80.12 
avois: Rivitres-Que.2. PS he.k 118.3 | 113.2 | 116.5 ||. 181.4] 176.9 | 192.2 || 62.97 | 64.07 | 67.66 
Drummondville, Que............. 75.8 (Baik 20.8.0 3021 I 6 1210 OBZ. SR B87 eae ae 
Montren) One... stints dc Ae ee 124.6 121.5 123.3 197.1 | 199.9 212.3 66.11 68.87 72.02 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, together with Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1957-59—concluded 


71.76 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
Urban Area (1949 = 100) (1949= 100) Wages and Salaries 
1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 

Urban Area—concluded $ $ $ 

Ottawa, Ont. - Hull, Que......... 120.3 1212 124.9 187.1 198.3 215.0 61.24 64.49 67 . 87 
Ine ab on MONG ed Sree sels ace 4 a 112.8 110.4 ; 191.4 194.9 . 67.72 70.29 
Peterborough, Ont................ 106.9 99.1 101.2 177.0 7227 187.0 74.01 77.74 82.21 
Osha Ont cede omersemrs pireieeves 170.0 166.1 171.0 258.2 263.4 290.4 76.58 79.73 85.06 
Tovonto; Onpsanws BB. Mesa 132.1 131.0 131.3 211.4 218.7 227.1 70.88 73.96 76.57 
Fda bon: Ont. & <6: aes ch wines o 114.4 105.0 112.0 183.4 172.6 197.1 74.44 76.41 81.75 
St. Catharines, Onts.0% 242% 283 124.3 109.6 1413 196.6 177.3 189.8 77.76 79.12 83.31 
Niagara: Valls, 'Onitia) <n. feud eee <2 125.6 108.3 101.2 208.1 180.5 172.3 75.25 75.57 76.72 
PSEMIUIOLG PONG ators ete nck. cee as 86.8 87.1 90.7 126.1 132.6 144.9 63.63 66.68 69.93 
Guelph; Ontes...¢. R020... Sa SR ne 118.2 126.1 FA 193.6 214.2 fee 66.20 68.28 
CaleCOn Gi ist. ear sec on oe am oe 114.9 110.6 112.9 178.0 178.0 191.7 60.56 62.84 66.22 
hiteheners Ont. toons: sis ce ee eee 115.8 113.7 121.4 181.2 183.4 208.0 63.64 65.64 69.66 
SudburyfOnt:...) £6.08 .. 2.2.2 143.3 116.2 138.1 226.6 175.8 228.3 83.97 79.46 87.20 
aMIMIMS ONG ste sak ook eae oe ee be — 94.1 Br be tage fxs os 66.32 
PondontOnt vitro ie eed 120.1 119.7 123.8 188.9 196.3 212.8 63.76 66.52 69.56 
Sarnia, Ont SOB 5 RRR 1. SRS. 8 139.2 129.9 119.5 246.9 245.1 233.3 85.72 91.15 93.99 
Windsor, f0nG.0 st pwccnich ase seu oo 95.9 78.6 79.3 140.1 120.4 131.3 73.58 77.04 83.30 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 137.2 139.6 146.8 230.7 241.1 269.1 85.29 87.42 92.78 
Fort William=Port Arthur, Ont...} 119.0 115.2 111.8 187.4 184.4 186.1 70.38 71.57 74.35 
WannipeceMan c.) sce oon.: cle ante nate oc 107.7 107.5 likes 164.7 172.7 188.6 60.58 63.71 67.07 
UE PANU SASK co ohio ercin sie ee eared 122.2 122.6 132.7 201.0 206.0 231.8 62.69 64.23 66.89 
Saskatoon, Sask.................. 127.4 131.9 136.3 203.9 223.4 240.1 59.91 63.81 66.35 
Hamontour Altat pe son «sh ace ea 180.2 178.9 186.6 289.1 298.8 324.0 65.36 68.19 70.84 
Caloaryt Alta. titel. cde sec eecd 159.2 158.8 169.5 248.2 256.0 284.7 65.56 68.11 70.90 
WAND COUGET 1s Cc hirtsreronecnstvworaninrreneves 120.4 | 114.8 .2 || 71.46 | 74.63 | 78.89 
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1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 


. ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 


group includes all other manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments and business and recreational services. 


11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Group 1950-59, and Monthly 
Averages 1958 and 1959 


Trans- 
For- porta- 5 oti ae 
estry M C tion, “| Public nsur- ndus- 
iefl nul sisivl on- | Storage] Utilit ance Serv- trial 
Year and Month es Y} Mining factur- elas an aE Oper Trade sai ical Cork: 
ging) end a Com- | ation Real posite 
muni- Estate 
cation 
Averages— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TROT E SE gre? Se eee Pas 42.44 54.27 46.49 43.42 49.34 51.44 39.02 44.09 29.64 45.08 
OT UES AT SCE See 49.13 60.33 51.68 48.79 54.14 56.48 43.08 46.48 31.81 50.04 
TAEDA ens Sea ane Fae 55.84 65.79 56.36 55.82 56.81 62.00 46.08 49.35 34.23 54.41 
1b Fadia ae AR ae e Solan 58.26 68.91 59.29 60.88 61.24 65.45 48.51 51.86 37.12 57.53 
DORA pose cd Be es: .Seeres 59.89 70.67 61.15 61.15 62.76 67.87 50.73 53.93 38.91 59.04 
Mae eens Aan Sart the, ae 60.62 73.53 63.48 62.11 64.56 70.80 52.42 56.79 40.71 61.05 
PODOUE ER. ARREST 65.40 78.01 66.71 68.58 67.29 74.39 54.64 60.29 42.93 64.44 
OA Te ee Oe Oe 69.38 | 83.89 | 69.94] 73.63 | 71.20] 78.99 | 57.51 | 63.36 | 45.77 || 67.93 
POSS ee Gree. ce 71.74 | 86.60 | 72.67 | 74.54]. 74.72 | 88.85} 60.20] 66.40 | 48.23 || 70.43 
ODO. Se ectaee ee eS) 71.63 90.76 75.84 76.55 79.65 88.08 63.12 68.82 50.27 73.47 
1958— 
PAQUATN pec cnn toc seine 63.77 | 87.52 | 71.61] 75.47 | 71.87 | 81.80] 59.48 | 64.39 | 47.14 |} 69.25 
MEGDPUATV us fens ree 73.55 | 88.26 | 72.08 | 75.09 | 73.25 | 88.385 | 59.74 | 65.42 | 48.40 |) 70.02 
March tis i ness its 2s 75.33 87.62 72.80 75.72 72.74 82.11 59.36 65.88 48.32 70.20 
PAUSE IE yn: 3 kos chy. Sys bta3 77.47 86.19 72.92 74.19 73.26 83.76 59.97 66.27 48.86 70.35 
MSay Seether, See tt 69.16 85.33 73.42 75.18 74.60 83.13 60.19 66.55 48.34 70.76 
ines oe ee 5 sce 70.70 86.08 73.06 74.91 74.75 82.95 60.60 66.63 47.96 70.70 
“TNA reed, Sie teeter ie 70.48 84.74 72.62 76.36 75.30 83.22 60.85 66.65 47.76 70.76 
PAUOMSGT ss fh esac ae ee ae 70.31 85.93 72.40 76.13 75.44 84.20 60.72 66.65 47.35 70.67 
September............. 71.82 85.79 72.73 76.25 75.57 84.72 60.52 66.91 48.04 70.85 
MAGLODOE 6G. 5g cto se ve 72.42 87.95 73.36 75.20 76.09 85.05 60.43 67.06 48.66 71.13 
November............. 75.40 89.65 74.11 74.66 77.26 86.36 60.17 67.12 49,20 71.60 
reat 372) ee ae 70.52 84.13 70.91 65.31 76.50 85.54 60.37 67.33 48.68 68.91 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational services. 
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11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Group 1950-59, and Monthly 
Averages 1958 and 1959—concluded 


Trans- ey 
a Ay. Bate, Moa. 4 Bablio eee Indus- 
Year and Month (chiefly| Mining | factur- | struc- edie oe pote B24 Trade ae Serv- trial 
log- ing | tion | Gom- | ation rs were ere te 
posi 
ging) muni- Estate 
cation 
1959— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Januaryel 2S. . eae 65.93 | 89.85 | 75.16 | 75.62 | 76.93 | 86.52 | 62.44] 67.60 | 49.63 | 72.34 
February - 2). Snconr «ts 70.80 93.21 75.59 76.38 77.91 87.10 62.98 68.36 50.14 73.11 
IMiarely. % fit .,< Riararoke ose 74.59 91.65 76.22 tdeil 77.64 87.38 62.68 69.04 50.01 72.60 
Aprile 6 ies. beer 4 78.20 | 90.70 | 75.69 | 75.45 | 78.27 | 87.56 | 63.20] 69.388 | 50.34 | 73.26 
May..4. 0% enn ecu ss 70.55 | 89.37 | 76.20 | 77.96 | 79.69 | 87.25} 63.46 | 69.33 | 50.23 | 738.82 
JUnes dieu clase bee ees 70.96 89.64 75.96 76.71 80.18 87.29 63.75 69.40 | 49.63 73.71 
Duly’: Soeae dest aoe ale os 69.78 90.08 75.56 78.47 80.47 86.93 63.83 69.47 49,29 73.76 
AUSUBUs Rp ovr. « biafere cee «.« 68.57 89.19 75.27 77.92 80.51 87.38 63.34 68.78 49.36 73.42 
September...........¢ 71.88 91.27 76.43 79.79 81.02 88.96 63.05 68.97 50.42 74.30 
Ostobetaccas. tdi «6 74,12 | 91.89 | 77.07 | 79.20 | 81.69 | 89.88] 68.28 | 68.30 | 51.32 | 74.66 
November...........+. 73.56 93.24 76.86 78.24 81.10 90.25 62.60 68.41 51.44 | 74.23 
December..........++ 70.58 | 89.07 | 75.13} 69.78 | 80.42} 90.97 | 62.87] 68.75 | 51.45] 72.41 
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1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational services. 


Subsection 3.—Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1959 


Since the end of 1944, the monthly survey of employment and payrolls has also 
obtained, for wage-earners, statistics of hours worked and paid for during periods of absence, 
with corresponding totals of gross wages paid to the wage-earners for whom records of 
hours are maintained. These are mainly hourly rated or production workers; the necessary 
information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers or, in many 
establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are excluded by definition from 
this series. In a number of industries, precise records of hours worked are lacking, with 
the result that data are available for fewer industries than are covered in the employment 
and average weekly wage and salary statistics. 


The questionnaire used in the monthly survey calls for entry of the gross wage payments 
in the reported pay periods, before deduction for income tax and unemployment insurance 
deductions, etc. They include such items as payments for premium overtime work, 
shift differentials, production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses where paid, as well as 
straight-time wages including the earnings of wage-earners employed for only part of the 
pay periods covered by the monthly surveys. 


The general movement of average hourly earnings and weekly wages has been upward 
throughout the postwar years, while the work week has been shortened in most industries. 
In highway, bridge and street construction, however, average hours have risen since 1945, 
when labour and materials were in short supply. The changes from 1945 to 1959 are 
summarized in Table 12. 


The percentage increases in earnings in manufacturing in the period have been notable, 
particularly in the non-durable goods component. Above-average expansion in recent 
years in employment in the relatively high-pay groups of that division, such as oil refining, 
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pulp and paper, and printing and publishing, and a levelling in several of the relatively 
low-pay industries, have been important factors in narrowing the percentage differences 
between earnings in plants producing durable goods and those manufacturing non-durable 
goods. Substantial advances in employment during the 14 years were also reported by 
several of the heavy industries, notably non-ferrous metal products and electrical apparatus 
and supplies, but the levels in these classes were closer to the divisional average so that the 
rise in their working forces had less effect on the group than the changes in industrial 
distribution taking place in the non-durable group as a whole. 


12.—Changes in Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries, 1945 to 1959 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 

Industry Pe 
1945 1959 | Changel| 1945 1959 |Change}} 1945 1959 |Change 

No No p.c $ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Mining Wonse Neat, dee 43.9 41.5 — 5.5 0.85 2.04 + 140 37.40 84.80 | + 127 
Manniacturing sors. Josccseie ee ee. 44,1 40.7 — 7.7 0.69 1.72 + 149 30.47 70.16 | + 130 
Durable goods.................. 44.5 41.0 — 7.9 0.76 1.87 + 146 34.04 76.66 | + 125 
Non-durable goods............. 43.7 40.4 —._7.6 0.61 1.58 + 159 26.57 63.90 | + 140 

Construction— 

Building and structures......... 40.2 39.6 | —1.5]| 0.81 2.01 | + 148 || 32.60} 79.59 | + 144 


Highways, bridges and streets..| 36.7 41.2 | 412.3] 0.63 1.56 | + 148 || 23.19 | 64.28 | + 177 


i Qt ek wR eae ay eae Oy 43.8 39.4 | -10.0}) 0.48 1.00 | + 133] 18.92 | 39.29 | + 108 


In 1959, average hourly earnings in manufacturing generally rose 6 cents over 1958, 
or 3.6 p.c., to $1.72. Although this gain was .arger than that recorded in 1958 over 1957, 
it was smaller than in most of the postwar years. Per capita weekly wages also rose to a 
new high of $70.16, increasing 5.1 p.c. over 1958. This was the greatest percentage 
advance since 1952 and was partly a result of a gain of 0.5 hours in the length of the average 
work week. At 40.7 hours, this was at its highest level since 1956. 


In the durable goods component of manufacturing, average hourly earnings advanced 
by 3.9 p.c. in 1959 over 1958. With a rise of 0.7 hours in the length of the average work 
week, per capita weekly wages increased to a greater extent—by 5.9 p.c. Restoration of 
more usual conditions following settlement of major industrial disputes in iron and steel 
products and in smelting and refining, which had seriously affected the situation in 1958, 
contributed materially to the higher figures. Wage rates moved up in many industries. 
On the other hand, substantial lay-offs of relatively highly paid wage-earners in aircraft, 
railway rolling-stock and shipbuilding plants tended to offset the effect of these factors 
on the group averages. 


Average hourly earnings in the light manufacturing industries showed a gain of 
3.3 p.c. in 1959, bringing the figure to $1.58. The average work week was 0.3 hours longer 
than in 1958 and weekly wages rose by 4.2 p.c. The gain in average hourly earnings was 
the smallest recorded in a year-to-year comparison since 1949, although that in weekly 
wages was larger than the 1958 increase over 1957, reflecting the longer work week. Wage- 
rate increases in meat products, breweries, rubber and textile products, pulp and paper 
mills, printing and publishing, petroleum refining and other industries contributed to 
higher average earnings in 1959. A higher level of employment in the rubber group, in 
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which earnings exceeded the divisional average, was also a factor. On the other hand, 
increased activity in industries employing high proportions of women, such as the textile, 
clothing and leather groups, with declines in the relatively highly paid petroleum refining 
and chemical industries, tended to limit the amount of the increase in the non-durable 
goods group as a whole. 


In mining, average hourly and weekly earnings of the reported wage-earners were 
4 p.c. higher in 1959 than 1958, while the work week was unchanged. Settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes in base metal mines as well as wage-rate adjustments contributed to the 
increases. ‘There was a moderate rise in average hourly earnings in construction, with a 
smaller gain of 2.5 p.c. in the weekly figure, average hours having fallen from the 1958 
figure. Higher wage rates in electric and motor transportation accounted for much of the 
increase in earnings recorded in electric and motor transportation in 1959. 


13.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas, 1957-59 


8S —e—————EeeeE—E———e———————— ed 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Industry, Province and 

Metropolitan Area 


1957" 1958 1959 1957* 1958 1959 1957" 1958 1959 


No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
MIning i 20-0. chs. feo Cuboueaitsss 42.3 41.5 41.5 1.88 1.96 2.04 || 79.35 | 81.30 | 84.80 
Metalimining. 2.80.22. .c-ce) ee 42.9 41.8 41.7 1.95 2.03 2.13 || 83.70] 84.77 | 88.73 
@oallimining + sess. se tes 39.3 39.0 38.6 1.62 OR: 1.74, 63.51 | © 67.487 1296400 
Manufacturing.................. 40.4 40.2 40.7 1.61 1.66 1.72 | 64.96} 66.77 | 70.16 
Durableizoodstiiny: i). els ee 40.5 40.3 41.0 1.73 1.80 1.87 70.15 72.42 76.66 
Non-durable goods!............- 40.2 40.1 40.4 1.47 1.53 1.58 || 59.17] 61.81} 63.90 
Construction..................+- 41.2 40.7 40.2 1.76 1.78 1.84 | 72.55 | 72.36 | 74.20 
Buildings and structures........ 41.3 40.5 39.6 1.90 1.94 2.01 78.47 | 78.37] 79.59 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 40.8 41.0 41,2 1.44 1.48 1.56 || 58.83} 60.80 | 64.28 
SOEviC@s cote. oe cot eee oes 39.8 39.5 39.4 0.94 0.97 1.00 || 37.37 | 38.28 | 39.29 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 40.0 39.6 39.4 0.93 0.95 0.98 || 37.24] 37.58 | - 38.52 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants} 39.9 39.6 40.1 0.90 0.96 0.97 || 36.07 | 387.94] 38.98 
Province 
Newloundland 2.2 ..G).0ee.)-eeee 42.7 39.2 39.7 57 1.54 1.59} 67.17 | 60.37 | 63.00 
Nova. SCObia: sack nesteonntaa- = 40.9 40.4 40.9 1.44 1.48 1.52 |} 58.98 | 59.87} 62.40 
New Brunswick. sens. see eee 41.2 41.4 41.6 1.42 1.45 1.50 |} 58.46] 59.99 | 62.33 
Quebec. .ecnimeetes Meets ese 41.4 41.0 41.5 1.44 1.50 1.54 |} 59.78 | 61.388 | 63.97 
Ontariow coho coe cw rome aarti 40.1 40.0 40.6 1.69 1.74 1.82 67.87 69.70 73.79 
Manitobaiavcm trees hore a nla sh Oe 40.0 40.1 40.4 1.50 1.56 1.65 59.96 62.66 66.52 
Saskatchewatlavacticte mecca eee 39.8 39.3 39.6 1.68 1.78 1.86 | 66.82} 70.15 | 73.68 
Alberta. coke: ene ee oe are 40.0 40.0 39.9 1.68 1.75 1.83 | 67.16 | 70.16 | 72.90 
British:Columbiaws..breeoe- ae 37.7 37.6 37.9 1.91 2.02 2.09 || 72.10 | 75.95} 79.39 
Metropolitan Area 
Montreal Sie. sites oe ae oer 40.6 40.3 40.7 1.50 1.55 1.60 |} 61.06 | 62.42 | 65.06 
TOLGNGO dos eA ee te Deas 40.0 40.1 40.5 1.66 1.72 1.75 |} 66.28 | 68.89 | 70.74 
Hlammiltons. bcc cot ercel aa Gee 40.0 39.7 40.6 1.89 1.93 2.06 || 75.70} 76.50 | 83.66 
Windsor 1.5.7. wuts. sageae ee Olea 38.2 39.8 1.89 1,94 2.09 || 70.27.| 78.99 | 83.15 
Winnipeg..i: 3 o.. copra «te 39.8 40.1 40.5 1.48 1.54 1.63 || 58.82 | 61.91 | 65.93 
DWancouv er scr fae eh ern oti mings 37.5 37.4 37.9 1.88 1.97 2.041) 70.59 | Feet) 77.00 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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Subsection 4.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries* 


Information obtained in an annual survey of earnings and hours in manufacturing 
relating to the last week of October supplements the monthly data included in the preceding 
Subsections. Separate figures of hours and earnings of men and women wage-earners 
and salaried employees are obtained each year, while for some time additional data have 
been obtained in a triennial rotation. Distributions of wage-earners in a given range 
of hours were collected each year from 1946 to 1949 and every third year thereafter to 
1958, for which statistics are given in Table 18. In 1950, 1953, 1956 and 1959, percentage 
distributions of wage-earners and salaried employees by amounts earned in the survey 
week were obtained (1956 data are given in the 1959 Year Book, p. 743; those for 1959 
were not available at time of printing); and in 1951, 1954 and 1957, hours and earnings of 
office workers were segregated from those for managerial, supervisory, professional and 
other senior salaried employees (1957 data are given in the 1959 Year Book, p. 742. 


The annual survey, like the monthly survey, is limited to establishments usually 
employing 15 or more persons and covers approximately 90 p.c. of all employees reported 
to the annual Census of Manufactures. Establishments are asked to report for all casual, 
part-time and full-time employees on their staffs in the survey week, excluding proprietors, 
firm members, pensioners, homeworkers, employees absent without pay throughout the 
week, and staffs in manufacturers’ separately organized sales offices. Gross earnings for 
the week are required, including regularly paid bonuses, overtime pay and amounts paid 
for absences in the survey week. The reported hours comprise part-time, full-time and 
overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence. The general averages obtained are 
usually very similar to those derived from the corresponding monthly survey. 


The annual survey reflects a continued upward movement in wages and salaries 
throughout the postwar period. Table 14 provides year-to-year comparisons of average 
earnings from 1949. In the decade, men’s weekly wages rose by 58.5 p.c. and their salaries 
by 65.7 p.c. In the same period, women’s weekly wages advanced by 54.2 p.c. and their 
salaries by 65.8 p.c. Because the general trend in working hours has been downward as a 
result of reductions in the standard work week and other factors, the increases in average 
hourly earnings of wage-earners have been proportionately greater than in weekly wages, 
the gains in 1958 over 1949 amounting to 68.2 p.c. for men and 58.8 p.c. for women. 


Variations in the magnitude of the changes shown in the general and group averages 
and in the year-to-year comparisons are obviously related to varying economic and other 
conditions affecting the component industries in the survey periods, as well as to the 
industrial and, in some cases, the area distributions of the reported employees. Tables 
15 and 16 show the 1958 averages of hours and earnings for wage-earners and salaried 
employees, respectively, for the provinces, the six largest metropolitan areas, the major 
industry groups and several important industries. It will be noted that women earn 
consistently lower average earnings than men in the same area or industry unit. This 
results not only from pay differentials and occupational differences, but also from such 
factors as a frequently shorter work week for women, a greater incidence of part-time work 
and absenteeism among them, their higher proportions of younger and less experienced 
workers, and their industria] distributions. 


Salaried employees comprise increasing proportions of manufacturing staffs as a 
whole. Table 17 shows that the proportion of salaried employees has risen from 17.6 p.c. 
in 1949 to 24.4 p.c. in 1958. This trend is associated with developments in planning, 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing 
(Catalogue No. 72-204). 
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administration and record-keeping which have increased requirements for professional 
and clerical personnel, and with changes in manufacturing processes which have frequently 
reduced employment for production workers per unit produced. Changes in industrial 
distributions of the employees reported also contribute to variations in the ratio of salaried 
personnel to wage-earners, which in any one period may be further influenced by seasonal, 
market and other conditions affecting levels of production. These usually cause sharper 
fluctuations in numbers of wage-earners than of salaried employees. 


14.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Workers and Increases over the 
Preceding Year, Weeks Ended Oct. 31, 1949-58 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


ee ne SSS SSE ees 


Men Both Sexes 


Year 


Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 
Earnings Preceding Year Earnings Preceding Year Earnings Preceding Year 


Pe ee ee! ee ee ee ee eee 


AvERAGE Hourty EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS 


$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
1049 e ee tides 1.07 0.05 4.9 0.68 0.03 4.6 0.98 0.03 3.2 
195022 see ae 1.14 0.07 6.5 0.72 0.04 5.9 1.06 0.08 8.2 
19510 oe eS 0.17 14.9 0.82 0.10 13.9 1.22 0.16 15.1 
LOR 26 eee eke 1.40 0.09 6.9 0.86 0.04 4.9 1.30 0.08 6.6 
JOSS SR. Bess: 1.47 0.07 5.0 0.91 0.05 5.8 1.36 0.06 4.6 
LOR Maree terre 1.51 0.04 Pst 0.93 0.02 Pape 1.40 0.04 2.9 
1LO5btacte eS 1.57 0.06 4.0 0.95 0.02 232 1.44 0.04 2.9 
TOSG eee ee ee 1.66 0.09 eel 1.00 0.05 5.3 58} 0.09 6.2 
TORT Ace Cee 1.75 0.09 5.4 1.05 0.05 5.0 1.61 0.08 5.2 
19584 eee 1.80 0.05 2.9 1.08 0.03 2.9 1.65 0.04 2.5 
peal ipeaee a8 peat od lp cpa glean ieee See Sai Leena adh es em tee te 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
PR RR Ne eae 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
[odg eA ee 47.33 1.60 3.0 27.18 1.27 4.9 42.61 1.36 Sia 
THOR A A es 50.93 3.60 7.6 29.00 1.82 6.7 45.94 Stoo 7.8 
LOD TS dye er 56.46 5.53 10.9 oleae Zant 7.8 51.32 5.38 A rd 
195 Qo ae coe ore 60.85 4,39 7.8 34.17 2.90 9.3 55217 3.85 7.5 
1953 :..932 . co. 384 62.71 1.86 3.1 35.07 0.90 2.6 56.75 1.58 2.9 
LOD AE ers ae es 63.98 1.27 2.0 35.90 0.83 2.4 57.99 1.24 262 
TO55 OR Be ee 66.86 2.88 4.5 37.52 1.62 4.5 60.53 2.54 4.4 
1056; atu ae 70.67 3.81 5.7 39.29 TeA7 4,7 63.97 3.44 ey 
OY peer al ee 72.21 1.54 2.2 39.49 0.20 0.5 65.31 1,34 ye! 
19583. ee 75.03 2.82 3.9 41.90 2.41 6.1 67.85 2.54 3.9 
3 ba AM Mie 8F ol beg bate ee BO ee ee ee 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
oe eg eg es et eee 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c $ $ pe 
[O40 freee. ee 65.37 1.90 3.0 32.62 1.36 4.4 54.85 1.94 Sv 
TOSOl ee ek ome 69.35 3.98 6.1 34.38 1.76 5.4 58.74 3.89 et 
ICT LS raver? Pgeterete Tl a00 8.20 11.8 38.42 4.04 11.8 65.98 7.24 12.3 
1052 a. Shade: : 82.60 5.05 6.5 41,26 2.84 704 70.75 4.77 Ta? 
LOGS aes Pe eS 86.43 OOS 4.6 43.13 1.87 4.5 73.87 3.12 4.4 
LOSACSES Ex. SOT 90.99 4.56 5.3 45.00 1.87 4.3 77.81 3.94 5.3 
11) ee eee, 2 93.50 2.51 2.8 47.02 2.02 4.5 80.57 2.76 3.0 
GOR ee eee 99.05 br 509 5.9 49.31 2.29 4.9 85.23 4.66 5.8 
195 7t 2 hed dene 104.63 5.D8 5.6 51.84 2.53 5.1 89.92 4.69 Ded 
I ae Oye ee 108.34 Dail 3.5 54.07 2.23 4.3 93.74 3.82 4,2 
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15.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-EKarners for the 
Last Week of October 1958 


ee ee ee eee ee 
fT — —0O0O"*"eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


} F Average Average Average 
Province, Metropolitan Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
and Industry 
Both Both Both 
Men |Women Sores Men |Women Soeos Men |Women Sota 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
uo ca) CST RS Ce See 38.2 | 32.2] 37.5] 1.62] 0.61 | 1.51 || 61.91 | 19.58 | 56.77 
BPE AOOMAG Enns Pinca th «Sh cou be 40.5 | 40.9] 40.5] 1.54] 0.69] 1.41 || 62.31 | 28.09 | 57.27 
New Brunswick...................200.0055 43.4 | 38.3 | 42.6} 1.48] 0.77] 1.38 || 64.36 | 29.61 | 58.78 
uebec...... SE cae ee ie Goes 42.9 | 38.8] 41.8]} 1.64] 1.02] 1.48 | 70.50 | 39.37 | 61.74 
ORES AE cts ¢-iiey Gea pain anaes 41.6} 39.0] 41.0] 1.88 | 1.15] 1.74 1] 78.32 | 44.87 | 71.45 
Pee agi tte’. At eas ae ee, oe 41.38 | 388.7] 40.7) 1.72} 0.99 | 1.56 }| 70.94 | 38.29 | 63.75 
DemrarcnOWan.-o.. 4 ee. Se ae woo 40.8} 38.7] 40.5] 1.76 | 1.15] 1.68 || 71.88 | 44.56 | 68.13 
“RB Go 4 Re Neyae tle, hae anne 40.9} 37.5 | 40.5] 1.82 | 1.26] 1.75 | 74.45 | 47.31 | 70.97 
Brivish Columbia. .25-.:.. aces oe ce ed 39.3 | 35.7] 39.0) 2.09] 1.39 | 2.03 ] 81.97 | 49.78 | 78.96 
NMI Re eR tee anes ce ats 41.7 | 38.7 | 41.1) 1.80] 1.08 | 1.65 || 75.03 | 41.90 | 67.85 
Metropolitan Area 
(eS ne ae ee hee ae 42.4] 38.5 | 41.2] 1.73 | 1.08] 1.53 | 73.30 | 41.70 | 63.10 
DOPOD A RRs aint Rb oe Bt 41.6 | 39.3] 41.0] 1.89] 1.16] 1.70 | 78.75 | 45.45 | 69.87 
EeROOMEOD.) 10. TR.. 2). GR ELL on BSE Nd 40.5 | 38.4] 40.1] 2.09] 1.20] 1.95 || 84.73 | 45.93 | 78.36 
WIAON. . 20.88. o0. «01. MOREL... RRS. 39.6 | 37.6] 39.3] 2.03 | 1.40] 1.96 |} 80.21 | 52.80 | 77.06 
None. 4,.06.80...5. 06.0. 2.2... .: 41.3 | 38.7} 40.7]) 1.70} 1.00] 1.54 | 70.15 | 38.80 | 62.88 
VamCONRvOn 80. BE. bie oe8G 50 6.8. 8..B s,s: 39.0 | 386.1] 38.5) 2.09} 1.39 | 1.99 || 81.38 | 50.20 | 76.63 
Industry 

Foods and beverages..................04-- 43.0] 37.9] 41.6] 1.59] 1.05 | 1.46 | 68.24 | 39.93 | 60.60 
PRS DECI oo bs kes -erisele Ht Swan 2b od 41.8 39.0 41.4 1.82 1.36 1.72 || 76.07 | 53.00 | 71.25 

Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
ES Span ie Fig ie OBES 4 ee 1] 35.3] 39.9) 1.384] 0.87] 1.14 || 58.89 | 30.72 | 45.59 
Bread and other bakery products........ 43.8 | 39.5] 43.0] 1.58] 0.95 | 1.48 || 69.34 | 37.40 | 63.48 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. 41.4] 38.5] 39.6] 1.84] 1.50] 1.64 || 76.30 | 57.60 | 64.92 
moar products...) 0-5 ene ok ed 42.5] 39.7] 41.9 ]) 1.86] 1.21] 1.74 || 78.86 | 48.19 | 72.80 
Leather products.......... 2 pees Tete ren eee 40.9} 38.4] 39.8] 1.34] 0.91] 1.15 || 54.95 | 34.88 | 45.82 
Textile products (except clothing).......... 43.2] 39.6 | 42.0] 1.87] 1.05 | 1.27 || 59.40 | 41.51 | 53.20 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... 40.4] 37.3} 39.3] 1.82 | 1.12] 1.25 |] 53.18 | 41.81 | 49.24 
Clothing (textile and fur).................. 41.0} 38.2} 38.9 |) 1.49] 0.97] 1.10 || 61.01 | 36.91 | 42.98 
Brot se CIGthing. - 3... bho ee crake ce ea ees 38.3 37.1 37.5 1.48 0.97 1.12 || 56.57 | 36.08 | 41.78 
Weormen a Clothing... ean cab ice wae o- 39.5 37.1 37.5 avi 1.04 1.17 || 69.92 | 38.37 | 43.68 
(IE CE tester RE A A IR Tdi dt 45.4 41.1 42.3 1.31 0.91 1.03 || 59.41 | 37.49 | 43.64 
IE Sopa Tae a Ee a 43.0 40.5 42.9 1.47 1.13 1.45 || 63.33 | 45.76 | 62.25 
Saw and planing mills.................... 42.4 40,4 42.4 1.54 1.24 1.53 || 65.35 | 50.05 | 64.73 
Las LE eed AR Malena A SR ld RR 44,5 41.0 44.2 1.37 1.12 1.36 |) 61.10 | 46.08 | 59.85 
RE OLOGUC os nd cle ten ih eee eos 41.6 40.2 41.5 2.02 iNila) 1.93 || 84.20 | 44.69 | 80.07 
Pulp and paper mills..................... 41.3 | 38.2} 41.2] 2.10] 1.23 | 2.08 |) 86.66 | 46.94 | 85.97 
Other paper products...................- 43.0] 40.5 | 42.1 1.74 | 1.10] 1.53 |) 74.58 | 44.37 | 64.49 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...| 40.1 | 37.8] 39.61 2.19 | 1.12] 1.98 ]| 87.88 | 42.51 | 78.47 
Iron and steel products..................00. 41.2] 39.0] 41.1] 1.96] 1.38] 1.93 || 80.66 | 53.84 | 79.45 
oe BE eats aad A ete den: Si oe 41.8 37.0 41.8 1.86 1.43 1.86 || 77.87 | 52.86 | 77.48 
Machinery manufacturing................ 41.4) 40.1 | 41.38] 1.82] 1.40] 1.80 |] 75.48 | 56.16 | 74.26 
Primary iron and steel................... 40.4] 34.9] 40.38) 2.30] 1.87 | 2.30 || 92.90 | 65.45 | 92.66 
Transportation equipment..................| 40.4] 38.3] 40.3} 1.94] 1.48] 1.92] 78.11 | 56.74 | 77.35 
mrrorait BG Parts.......tac. ke eee 40.8 35.9 40.7 1.98 1.53 1.97 || 80.70 | 54.97 | 80.10 
Motor vehicles: .2cens bas ves' cecbwnes « 41.6 42.1 41.6 2.09 1.76 2.09 || 87.02 | 73.99 | 86.76 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...... 41.2 | 37.9] 40.7] 1.95 | 1.50] 1.89 |) 80.32 | 57.04 | 77.04 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....| 39.2 -- 39.2 || 1.79 -- 1.79 || 70.22 -- | 70.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing............... 38.4] 41.3 | 38.4] 1.85 | 0.93] 1.83 || 70.95 | 38.35 | 70.46 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 39.9} 40.5] 40.0] 2.01 1.05 | 1.94 }) 80.28 | 42.65 | 77.53 
Smelting and refining.................... 37.9 -- 37.9 || 2.20] -- 2.20 || 88.67 -- | 83.56 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 41.4) 39.5] 40.8] 1.88 | 1.35 | 1.72 || 77.93 | 53.34 | 70.37 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 44.4] 39.9] 44.1] 1.78 | 1.24] 1.70 || 76.72 | 49.44 | 74.83 
Products of petroleum and coal.............| 40.8 -- 40.8 || 2.28 -- 2.28 || 93.16 -- 2.83 
Chesuval products.) 0 41.7 | 39.3} 41.3} 1.93 | 1.14] 1.81 1} 80.46 | 44.78 | 74.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... .. 43.0 | 40.6 | 42.1] 1.56] 1.02] 1.36 || 67.28 | 41.39 | 57.36 
Averages, Durable Goods................. 41.4} 39.5 | 41.3 || 1.84] 1.30] 1.80 || 76.20 | 51.55 | 74.20 
Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 42.0 | 38.6] 40.9) 1.75 | 1.03 | 1.52 || 73.57 | 39.83 | 62.18 


Averages, Manufacturing Industries.....| 41.7 | 38.7 | 41.1 || 1.80] 1.08] 1.65 || 75.03 | 41.90 | 67.85 
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16.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for the 
Last Week of October 1958 


Province, Metropolitan Area SS 
and Industry 


No. $ 
Province 
Newfoundland. cus: am so dhecet Romer oe ee ee te : 39.2 3 94.91 
NOV anSCOtifinss dais obs ae oe fe a ieee eee com ; 37.4 ‘ 92.58 
New. Brunswick. 5:7. .t dicias steacigemieris o-0 iets ‘ 37.5 ; 87.38 
Quebees. cscs a5. ) 0 int He eee ie re we sete : 36.9 z 106.18 
OntariO! waz. sas bac ee eae eee os ce Re oes 3 37.4 3 111.44 
Manitoba.e. Soc ee ee ee eee ee ee IG E 37.9 5 93.07 
Saskatchewan. »ae.chis coal fod Oise oe Fife os ae f 38.1 3 90.92 
AlDertar.ue ocsot cers (ride ee a Po: Be 8 kee oe : 38.3 : 103.01 
British Columbia ca. cte ce ete iectakeeuesinaetene F 37.9 113.14 
COLTS EC Heute Hieemcace, Renn aaNet a 37.6 108.34 
Metropolitan Area 
Montreslinn catch Mee eh te ciencdke sete nee ct thee. agers : 37.3 H 109.48 
RGLONCO We ree oes Re ae Meek Ba Gnd Sins 4 othe Nits: oe p 37.1 ; 112.59 
Pra trie ee Rs eens: dee ates patel crags anaes : 38.3 119.70 
Windsor. 26. § EM de Sistas 2. Stakes oS ON oops : 38.7 d 119.00 
Winther oe celeste tote sts alah a rh aie ai tietert 6 Bests é 37.9 3 93.95 
WEN (CO UNAS Bees outs 6 COR aan euat Gam AeanM aIntodn.o Sc ; BY (ar! : 112.48 
Industry 
Pooadsialid DEVGrages.cg.ca. «ov. ds canine <b s 35s cope : Sie 95.84 
Meat prodmetsk oe 2/25. 5. 40g. + Hee Ree ? 38. 96.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.... : 38. 96.05 
Bread and other bakery products............. ‘ Sle 86.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........+.++--- ‘ 37. 111.40 
RaGher productés:. ah 2. ag. ds.4- ba os pee = § ores : 38. 103.39 
Leather pnoductsek. as te eee fe <'o- breteaiste seh aks ees ; ae 87.98 
Textile products (except clothing)............... ; 37. 100.83 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.......... 3 37. 95.41 
Glothine (textile'andifur):t. «..0-0-cm-m ae oe toe ' 38. 94.82 
Men’s clothing sr tts ae arts ts ee ese 5 See oe > aes 5 38. 90.63 
Womens clothing #4 sop fe. do Se-cie-) coh es . 38. 97.16 
Knit 2OOUS8H. ) teh atk Sida deen geet tas 38. 94.00 
Woodiproducts’. Se 03 6 ea eet os hee ce ee Ste 97.23 
Saw and:planingymills: as..45.+-e5. 9. +e Ps 3 38. 98.08 
MUINICUIO ke cers Bee fe Ves. Oe heise to ereee 2 37, 97.15 
Paper proGucts: sk yanaeae ae. 4 ates cise ote ote ; 36. 126.68 
Pulp and paperamillaade. 4024-68. 2. te eae : 36. 135.89 
Other paper products: a). 4.5.26. 00.) cee Gao ; 36. 109.00 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ c 37. 101.61 
Tronsand steel: products). as... 5. das oe ae be ? Sif 108.78 
ron castings ay. ee see ts. 4oGee ae Heke seOuee i Se 103.87 
Machinery manufacturing.............---...-- ‘ 37. 101.71 
Primaryeironiand steele. y.- 4oma- oo) es oe : 38. 126.60 
Transportation equipments.%:. t.25.9..0-ce-2- er : 38. 112,24 
Aircrattiand paxteny 4 ae ae-4: ee. 2+ eek tp le 2 37. 112.70 
Motor yebielésse: 4s oh tao te es ee ee oe : 40. 120.91 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ A 38. 112.13 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment......... ; 38. 101.85 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... ‘ 36. 101.41 
Non-ferrous metal products............2++++.05: : Byie p 119.18 
Smelting andirefining® as. 4..4.a8¢ +... Ge Bee 2 ; 37.6 : 124.43 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ ; 38.2 , 109.36 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. ; 36.7 : 104.64 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. ; 35.8 f 134.83 
Chemical products............6..0. geese ee eee: 37.4 ‘ 115.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 37.4 : 104.68 
Averages, Durable Goods...................--. 37.8 109.58 
Averages, Non-durable Goods................. 37.4 107.03 
37. 108.34 


Averages, Manufacturing Industries.......... 
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17.—Proportions of Reported Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 1949-58 
Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Year as are 

ot Both Both 
Men Women oe Men Women Sores Men Women Roxas 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

WQAGR Sa. eee te 13.8 42.0 17.0 18.4 sf fear 18.1 15.9 22.9 17.6 
WOBURN Rae een 14,4 40.8 17.5 19.9 18.2 19.3 16.9 23.4 18.5 
1 A ee ped 15.5 46.4 18.8 20.9 19.8 20.5 17.9 26.0 19.7 
1S eee Abe tone 16.4 46.1 19.6 ae 19.2 21.1 18.9 25.6 20.4 
LOPS Ra ab ae seen 17.3 45.1 20.6 22.7 20.3 21.9 19.6 26.6 21.2 
ULL SY Sabie + a se 19.2 47.6 22.6 24,2 21.1 22.2 20.6 27.8 22.2 
i RLS ae Sa Pa 18.9 45.0 22.0 23.5 20.6 22.6 20.9 27.0 22.3 
1 Ohta Aes 19.4 47.5 22 24.1 20.9 23.0 21.4 27.8 22.9 
1 UG meee eb aheretcgee 20.8 49.8 24.3 24.0 22.2 23.4 Zone 29.2 23.8 
Ue Sale, Parsi hea stoet 21.9 48.6 25.0 24.7 22,2 23.9 23.2 28.7 24.4 


18.—Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Wage-Earners, by Range of Hours Worked, 
Week Ended Oct. 31, 1958 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Range of Hours hee 4 A an 

ot ot ot 

Men |Women Gries Men |Women Boxee Men |Women Cetes 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
SO SORPESS! its cietraacdag vie aie eer andes 4 u 4 5 13 ii 5 12 6 
Date tet tomer rrde tins! sic Blots 5 6 5 3 7 5 4 7 5 
Dm Aine acpnberreroetb cemshverch:ticttecrauieo 7 12 7 10 16 12 8 15 10 
fells. is | SUS INS AA Oe, Ale 45 45 45 35 27 32 40 31 38 
C1 Lo eae RE | ee 10 11 10 11 12 11 11 12 11 
Set ee ee ae Oe ee ee 4 4 4 5 5 5 4 5 5 
COT? 9 ee Se eS ae, Se ee | ee ee 9 8 9 10 10 10 9 10 9 
Ege eee Cee aie Aer 5 3 5 7 3 6 6 3 5 
AES SY RE BPR ee see EN 3 2 3 4 3 3 4 2 3 
Dieentio aah tenet ck Maer in seks. 3 1 3 3 2 3 3 2 3 
WE iad ne Bete ae Ss 6 ee 1 -- 1 1 1 1 1 -- 1 
> ca TI lt PE hae le Sie Sie ha 3 1 3 is 1 4 4 1 3 
Gororiover: te 8k ee ede cs 1 -- 1 1 -- 1 1 -- 1 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and region or city, and standard 
weekly hours of labour are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published 
in the annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics published 
are based on an annual survey covering some 20,000 establishments in most industries and 
apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. 


Average wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece workers 
and other incentive workers in a given occupation are shown separately but are combined 
in the calculation of index numbers. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used 
are also given. Overtime pay is excluded. 


The industry index numbers measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the 
. level of wages in one industry with that in another. More detailed information on concepts 
and methods of developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 
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19.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1949-58 
(1949=100) 


Nors.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour 1957. 


LT 


Manufacturing 


Coal | Metal 
Mining | Mining Dur- Non- All tion ways | phone Service Average 


able | durable} Manu- 
Goods | Goods |facturing 


Year Logging 


— | — | | || 
pce es fre ne | nr nnn 


1940 Se. ch os SRK 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
1950 S86 o5che.. Sane 97.0 | 102.8 | 106.8| 106.6| 105.6 | 106.1] 104.8] 105.1] 104.8 | 102.9] 105.5 
LOGIE otis. Wea 109.6 | 111.1} 121.6 | 121.7] 118.8} 120.3 | 118.6) 121.9} 115.7] 110.6} 119.1 
LOD 2. 42h, hawt wai 133.3 | 124.0] 130.1] 130.2} 126.5 | 128.4] 128.6] 136.8] 128.4] 117.6} 127.7 
LOSS tata osctrac 135.5 | 124.0] 132.3] 136.3] 132.8} 134.6] 136.2] 187.2 | 136.6} 123.3] 1383.6 
105 4 eas chien 138.0} 123.5 | 136.7 | 140.0] 136.9 | 138.5 | 140.0] 187.8] 147.6 | 128.6] 187.9 
T9555 Se. AR 138.2 | 122.8 | 140.3] 143.7] 140.7] 142.2] 145.4] 187.8] 152.8] 132.3 141.7 
1956..:2.0 5 seers 160.8 | 123.6] 150.8] 151.2 | 148.38} 149.8] 150.7] 146.8] 157.6 | 136.1] 148.7 
j Ay Oe Pee ree 168.4 | 137.4] 156.2] 160.7] 156.3 | 158.6 | 160.7] 153.3] 165.9 | 188.9] 156.5 
M96 Srmstonareeters 172.0 | 147.6 | 160.8] 166.1 | 162.2] 164.2 | 171.0]. 153.3 | 175.4] 143.5] 162.6 


20.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1955-58 
(1949 = 100) 


a a SE SEs Sa SS 


Industry 1955 1956 1957 1958 
TORE re ee et he Bh vob oc gees artes Ne mo pio ieee te 138.2 160.8 168.4 172.0 
astern @anadance, occ Goce oe os Me he ete ee Soe ode aeieregs: « ie 136.9 163.0 169.5 173.6 
British Columbia "coastal: vea..0.: ees. sks ce oe oe es ee aos 143.7 151.2 163.6 165.2 
Waa rae Fes ek Beds on Bais vs Ys Riedie donk ee os Maden 22 - prec 134.9 142.4 150.4 156.7 
Meta lbnainin ef eit A sBaiccs sia ose de oo pete ae oes cee aire 140.3 150.8 156.2 160.8 
(Qi Ko: Saaubalyy'es ey SERS Geer. eRe eet HOES Roker URN cache: Git ieeiyre oJ orscan & 126.0 141.4 143.4 145.4 
Othersotallmining 4.8.4.0). he an tiees Byes Pee ee to ree | ee 149.1 156.6 164.1 170.3 
Gia bane <0 es cate Pick ce ado suias sa aaue os Pie ag she ean 122.8 123.6 137.4 147.6 
WESMET RCE IEEIELS = ice ds cs ges on st ae are 142.2 149.8 158.6 164.2 
Hoods and peVvelages sna. cemess scale eee re re ae eee dae 140.3 147.9 156.7 164.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ...........-...00 eee e eee cence eens 144.2 151.2 161.4 169.7 
Dairy PrOUUChO te «one ca Goes oe rae saa Be ig Re ® eee ke 138.1 143.7 151.4 160.0 
Canned and cured fish.... 125.8 135.6 140.8 146.1 
PL Gar ririk la ee ce ee de ccs ore eae tegniee roe aps gear ae 155.6 158.7 166.7 174.2 
TES 1-161 UR: | aeheeaGRaE oss PORTO EIR ICR Aern 7c ate aiae ceRRIMC A Taare c 149.4 156.5 168.9 177.9 
iBreadand other bakery products... 20. oh. ns ee es ee sie Ore 139.4 150.0 159.1 168.3 
IBTEWErieS, Mas «shores tio b tee ARR ES come Sa decem ne deck) Hare] hes 157.9 168.6 181.3 188.1 
lOMOCTLONGNY Foe ot os cucah os ooo ng cmp ahr dS GS ry ae 145.4 153.7 164.2 174.7 
Tobacco) cigars’and cigarettes ...\.o2s0). 5. 1h). BO). eh. SRE ieee 160.3 164.8 174.6 184.4 
Rubber iproducts ogee aes w lene oho pies aus ae ofa ite sas a gL 139.6 145.0 150.4 153.2 
Heather products: ere cece: ce tere ete cee oe ieet ceca tars rer ee meee oe 134.5 143.8 151.5 155.2 
Boots.and shoes? oe els a ke ce eee Poincmes te 134.2 144.6 151.5 154.2 
eather tanneries en seer sec toate one els es ee eho ura eae [a7 3 Sue atosate 135.8 140.5 151.3 159.2 
Textile products (except clothing)..................2002eseeeennecces 131.0 135.7 141.6 146.4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............--.-sceeeeeceeree 131.5 138.6 143.0 145.8 
Woollen and worsted woven goods and yarn..........-.+.00+eeseee 137.3 139.7 148.6 155.3 
Synthetic‘and silk-textileg: +o... ues csie sds uss auaae ot ae ogee 125.3 128.1 133.8 140.3 
Clothing (textile‘and fur Me. Hs FSA SIR EAE ee = ote 129.7 136.4 144.0 149.1 
Men’ s*clothing ir ttestis coer a cicke deere ee che eee Se emmmie tial 134.7 143.4 150.4 155.7 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats..............eee cere cece 133.3 143.4 148.3 153.1 
Men’s finé:shirts 2 ..5 0 a. aceasta ee ia cca ee ee 136.8 137.8 151.3 160.6 
Work'clothing and*sportswear. sate. cn. oe eee ee ee ere eran 136.6 147.6 154.7 158.5 
Women’s,clothine:). cio ded ik» a oesareer o -repeereiet saree tweets: 121.2 125.0 133.1 136.9 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits.............0- cesta 125¢2 126.7 135.6 138.8 
Women’s and misses’ dresses. ........ 0.06. s eee cence teen ene tees 118.8 123.9 131.6 135.7 
Hosiery and other knitted g00d8. os .s:cs-u- cto taye. ee en eyes 135.0 141.8 149.4 154.1 


Her gg0daeiiiss Vee hee eee tee wets at ee eee eee ee ee 122.4 129.8 138.8 148.7 


Se 
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20.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1955-58—concluded 
Industry 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Manufacturing—concluded 
WO CRD LOUUOTA Meee tide Eas hem cc kue ad carte ode br re, 136.4 142.9 152.6 155.6 
EeBnand door, and planing mills®.... 9. )s.c8 es aston ec eee 138.0 144.4 152.8 157.1 
SS UL ies Sa Ae ee Sy oie ae ee ee a er 138.1 144.6 155.5 156.8 
MV DOUGDCOTIILUTOR Ec hee eet dre Ae ers Bice Motes sont tee ee 131.1 137.5 145.2 151.6 
oS i Te ARES Becca Se bl es a (5h Sa 151.7 162.7 171.6 175.4 
Paper :boxe@and eontainers.1 | ie. ee me Ee LAS 142.0 149.3 158.3 167.3 
Pulp apgemaner.. 2. oe 8. ch ee sw de poe i cc tee te coche me 153.6 165.2 174.1 177.0 
Palys estes giles sk eee, de er ee. OR 150.9 162.0 17152 174.7 
IN@wasprinth 52) ate ses cect Ree odes eee tt oe AR A 151.8 162.7 170.8 173.4 
Paperocher than newsprint. 5... jo. sede ns beet ee 155.1 165.3 175.8 177.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......................0-005 146.9 152.5 159.5 166.3 
Printing and publishing other than daily newspapers.............. 141.6 146.7 153.7 161.5 
Wailymewspapers. ese 2... Se. PRS. Pee ee. 155.8 162.5 169.5 174.6 
fron and steel prodnete.:.....6 70s). PR... Pk. Oe. 148.0 156.4 165.2 170.9 
IASTICULENTSAL TIN PlEMeENtS 0-6 ccc Ge oe hee ope sb cin cm oe oe thee ce 144.6 143.5 152.0 162.1 
Heating and! cooking apparatus...a:.. Jo2c 3. cece dee tes ee we bed: 149.3 161.4 170.1 172.2 
Household, office, store and industrial machinery................. 147.5 153.5 161.4 170.1 
ROMVEASUIN ES safety ea ee ie Pea Ph ee dee eee 145.1 153.9 161.8 167.2 
Machine‘shop products:....t (een... dc. eet. teaweel. 150.4 156.3 164.2 169.2 
Primaryuron and steel=.. 0.4/2. soe. Baas. PC eo doe om 148.9 165.3 176.0 177.8 
Sheet metal products... b.s.buetes os dna Moose oon deehts eee ccks Rha 150.8 157.9 166.2 177.2 
aransportawon equipinent....). 12.4... 4.. 820%... Pee... OR. 142.3 149.9 158.8 165.1 
IAT CTALb ANG PATUS. eth oc ch cae « ocd eae cn Pee PE es cc best can 158.3 163.6 169.9 178.4 
Auto repair and garages 144.8 155.6 164.9 se 
Movomvelicles 26... s Gine.c cok Gores pis Mee cs aes dened oes 134.1 142.7 152.6 156.6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. ccc eeee eee eeees 147.1 157.4 166.2 170.6 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....................-.00 ee eee 137.1 140.2 148.7 155.6 
Shipbuilding andirepairing. 4. 2d. os deeb ges hon. Pees sce v's cade « 144.6 148.0 157.1 164.1 
Brass aticd-copper PrOdUCtS. cb: te eins oc Peet tobe bee A oe eee 149.4 153.7 166.0 175.3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............0.. 000.0. ce cece ee eeeeeves 142.8 149.9 160.2 166.2 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....................... 143.3 148.9 158.5 166.3 
Radio, television and other electronic equipment.................. 138.8 145.3 150.0 159.6 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and miscellaneous electrical 
DLOUUCTR NMS Sore Uae otk CIMA socks Cee Roe te MR he aon 143.5 151.0 162.6 167.5 
WIS VDIGCUCISs cae cca n anes bh coe oo Tee coe hee beds 149.2 161.0 170.7 173.5 
Petroleum refining and products..................000 cece eueeee ee ees 154.0 164.0 176.1 178.4 
Chemical produetse so 5 anes ee sae ese a Ao dee Re 150.3 160.2 169.4 177.3 
(Acids) alicalies and salts... 2 Mite... ods sto fine ve bee wkns o 153.2 164.2 175.1 184.1 
Medicinal, pharmaceutical and toilet preparations................. 144.5 155.5 164.2 172.1 
Paints, varnishes and lacquerS............cceecceecceseeecceuceues 155.0 162.6 170.9 177.7 
YES UE Pitre: USER Siline-areican ele Sy nae, Bee oar Ste Ae ME 143.7 151.2 160.7 166.1 
SRST BOOMS? nhicm os.0icte cure wee sg o's acme KEN oN ew <tc eb os 140.7 148.3 156.3 162.2 
Construction (buildings and structures only)..................... 145.4 150.7 160.7 171.0 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...................... 142.9 152.0 159.6 163.3 
EISETSSY (Tai of CR ATO ogee, Gis eye Sates SRNL, Se Ag LR Saeed AOE Ba pa 141.1 151.0 158.4 160.9 
PRETLW AVSIM, «2c PU cee cc pace eel de chee ke ee MN ok Sc clele 137.8 146.3 153.3 153.3 
Urban and suburban transportation systems....................05 143.5 153.3 158.8 171.2 
Truck transportation..............e..e0000- Oe Ae eS: ene ae 149.0 158.3 169.8 173.4 
Waterttransportations tas pakke. boeken ee eee, Eee 142.1 164.7 166.7 174.5 
Storage (terminal grain elevators only).............0000000ceeceeees 148.0 154.7 163.1 174.3 
Communication (telephone only)..........0..0. cece cece eee eee een 152.8 157.6 165.9 175.4 
EG Re a ne ee a 158.1 169.7 179.2 192.5 
PRP ACA Ce SSNS SOR SCOR cd I.) Bs Es SRS han. 142.2 146.2 153.5 160.1 
eA HCRALGULT ACO ye ct eN ih Sam td: saan PRE Lama Geni ae, eck 148.5 157.5 165.8 173.5 
ELGtall trae tee tice hee. eee ORR. Ree 139.8 141.8 148.7 154.9 
MREEN PUCEVIC®. .. |. hi RY cb tee. dee eee ok, Be Eel oe ean 132.3 136.1 138.9 143.5 
SRURCTIES ee. Oe Paes oa tee eee et a2 es Lg 134.0 140.9 148.5 157.6 
Peeeaurants. 061.5052 OF 28. kate 2. Sh 8d. RE Sen cet. dod 132.0 135.3 1372 141.0 
General Index, All Industries......................... 141.7 148.7 156.5 162.6 


! These groups are composites of the manufacturing groups listed above. 


Durable goods include wood products, 
iron and steel products, transportation equipment, brass and copper products, electrical apparatus and supplies and 
clay products; non-durable goods include all other manufacturing industries. 
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21.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 
Oct. 1, 1959 


(Time work) 


Industry and Occupation Halifax | Montreal | Toronto | Hamilton} Winnipeg |Edmonton| Vancouver 


Construction (buildings and struc- 
tures only)— 


Bricklayer and mason.............-. Den 2.40 3.00 2.80 2.60 2.70 2.87 
Carpenter. !.30d.. -4cct een bree 1.95 2.20 2.80 2.50 2.40 2.45 2.80 
PHlectrician’ . 224....4- eee. ciate 2.06 2.35 Sao 3.15 2.65 2.75 3.10 
Painter J: : 28s... 2. eee ae ee 1.70 2.10 2.41 QENS 2.10 2.00 2.70 
Plasterer’. #202. seme men eee 1.98 2.35 2.80 2.75 2.60 2.60 2.85 
Pham ber: )4..a3.....csepe eee oe ee oe Piatti 2.47 3.14 2.90 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Sheet metal worker................ 1.84 2.20 3.05 2.60 2.35 2.70 2.87 
Labourer.; &. 284. se 4528. eee ee ee 1.41 1.60 1.80 1.70 1.55 1.70 2.07 
(Trouck Ariversss.cam- coat ee 1.45 1.60 1.80 1.70 1.65 1.70 2,21 
Urban and Suburban Transpor- 
tation Systems— 
Operator! 3 Sag. 2d... Se Wbds 0g ick Ae 1.81 1.83 2.00 1.92 1.90 2.02 2.20 
Body. repairman s.5.45.o0ee- 2 1 # 1.96 Sp Ts! 1.96 2.00 2,14 2.36 
Repairman: gose.. s- Ge oGs asst 1.74 1.93 2.05 1.97 1.95 ts gn 
Blectricians 8h 22h eee. te 1.90 1.97 2.16 1.97 2.00 2.37 2.34 
Labourer: Sc a94.s. $6. 2esbee «+ ee eee a 1.57 1.72 1.53 BA fe 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries— 
Daily Newspapers— 
Compositor, hand and linotype 
OPCLatOr series. does es «oe ek 2.56 3.19 OBS 2.76 ORB 2.45 3.07 
Pressman, foi. <8. Boker ..c0 pele 2.56 3.14 3.00 2.73 2.26 2.45 3.07 
Other than Daily Newspapers— 
Compositor, hand................ 1.93 2.49 2.60 2.34 2:23 2.37 218 
Pressman, cylinder............... ; 2.40 Dat 2.35 2.16 2.37 2.81 
Manufacturing— 
Kabourer, male. ..2..0.het...2. Be 1.39 1.44 1.57 1.70 1.45 1.60 1.80 
Maintenance Trades— 
Garnenter 00S. 5.3: 6.008... 4.2 Pe 1.63 1.95 1.99 2.24 1.98 2.04 2.40 
Blectri¢ianedies isterrerstt borer: : 2.15 WO? 2.44 2.14 2.34 2.43 
Machinist masecsne. ewes ok come: 1.80 2.09 2.14 2.49 1.95 2.32 2.44 
Mechanicn naw cts scene eke ae a 1.73 2.00 2.09 2.39 1.93 2.02 2.39 
Willwrighie-e;c Gsd0ceeees so eemek es s 2.06 2°15 Fees Vfl 1.96 wat 2.34 
Weldetercsrcc oxteeeeerress bres 1.84 2.05 2.03 DABS 1.92 2.26 2.00 


—— | | | | 


Office Occupations, Male— 


Bookkeeper, senior..............--- a 89.32 90.14 96.12 84.04 92.01 98.29 
Clerk, intermediate................ 55.34 70.34 72.64 78.12 64.64 74.54 79.83 
Clerk: |sentoraaies age cerns oe eee 76.01 92.95 91.15 98.55 82.85 99.93 101.30 
Order'clerk..Q0k «0.420 Pe bse beh 52.22 73.84 75.82 80.70 62.04 70.07 79.47 


Draughtsman, intermediate........ aw 84.36 80.69 84.20 72.10 73.33 89.21 
Draughtsman, senior.............-. : 


Office Occupations, Female— 


Cleric; intermediate. 6:84.25 .dea 42.73 58.30 57.65 56.00 47, 83 53.41 56.34 
Machine Operator— 
Bookkeeping?:. -3.4/- (ence cae 45.42 57.81 58.38 53.44 49.88 53.95 56.13 


Calculating seewe. ein sees as 54.63 55.60 55.50 51.51 50.34 54.41 
Payroll clerkie’...))/De.. 0). hot ie 

Secretary, senior. 
Stenographer, senior. 
Stenographer, j junior. 
Typist, senior. 
Typist, junior. . Be ee ‘ : 
Switchboard operator. eR TESTO ET 42.46 53.59 54.41 52.15 44.13 48, 88 50.99 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service. 
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2%.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Employees in 
Selected Industries, by Province, 1954-58 


Se eee 
50 oO OOOO 


Atlantic 


: P Saskat- British 
Industry and Year aa Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba chawan Alberta Colarnbin 
hrs hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs hrs 
Workielothing .ac 404 si sonce. 1954 44.0 44.2 40.9 40.0 40.0 40.9 
1955 44.0 43.1 40.7 40.0 ee 40.5 
1956 41.7 43.4 40.8 40.0 40.0 40.4 
1957 42.0 42.4 41.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1958 41.9 42.7 41.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Palp‘andipaper..........- ss: 8 1954 41.1 41.6 40.6 40.0 40.0 
1955 41,3 40.7 40.5 40.0 
1956 41.3 40.7 40.6 40.0 
1957 41,1 40.3 40.5 40.0 
1958 41.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 
Woodsproducts.....< 30.5. Bee. ads 1954 51.0 51.2 46.0 44,2 44,0 45.5 40.7 
1955 50.2 50.0 45.8 44,2 44.0 44,7 40.6 
1956 50.1 50.0 45.4 44,2 44.0 44.8 40.3 
1957 49.5 50.2 44.6 44.3 44.0 44,3 40.2 
1958 49.4 49.6 44,6 43.8 44.0 44,1 40.2 
Meatproductsiesesres..Phewers: . 1954 40.9 42.0 41.5 40.2 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1955 40.6 41.9 41.8 40.3 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1956 40.4 41.6 41.9 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 
1957 40.0 40.8 42.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1958 40.0 40.7 42.2 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Iron and its products............ 1954 40.7 43.2 41.0 43.7 42.8 41.6 40.1 
1955 40.6 43.2 40.9 42.8 42.3 41.2 40.2 
1956 40.4 43.0 40.8 41.2 41.0 41.5 40.1 
1957 40.3 42.7 40.6 41.1 40.3 41.4 40.2 
1958 40.2 42.7 40.5 41.2 40.2 40.9 40.2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 1954 44,2 45.9 45.3 42.5 42.3 
1955 43.8 46.5 44.7 40.3 42.3 
1956 43.8 46.4 44.7 41.1 42.3 
1957 42.3 46.7 44.5 SS wie 
1958 43.3 46.7 44,2 ae 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Table 23 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries for the years 1955 to 1959. The percentages in this table denote 
the proportions which employees—plant or office—of establishments reporting specific 
items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments replying to the 
survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually covered by the 
various items. 


Two columns of percentages, designated as A and B, are given for the year 1959. The 
percentages in column A are comparable with those for previous years, being based on a 
similar establishment coverage; the percentages given in column B were compiled on the 
basis of an expanded mailing list, including as many as possible of the country’s manu- 
facturing establishments having 15 or more employees. 


It will also be noted that for each of the years 1955 to 1958 the number of establish- 
ments shown as having plant employees is identical with the number having office em- 
ployees, while for 1959 these numbers differ. The explanation is that in 1959 separate 
counts of establishments having plant workers and establishments having office employees 
were obtained, while in previous years counts of establishments were obtained without 
distinguishing between those with both plant and office employees and those with either 
one or the other only. Year-to-year differences in coverage for 1955 to 1958 are attributed 
to differences in rates of response or to the fact that all the establishments included in the 
survey did not necessarily operate in all years. 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1955-59 


1959 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 
| Bi 
CovERAGE 
ee eee eee Be, ee, See ee ee ee 
Plant Employees— 
Reporting establishments............... No. 6,393 6, 166 6,105 6, 240 5, 882 7,902 
Employeds..¢ 25 0die- cms eacee aneeeheiae ee 765,551 | 799,365 | 804,953 | 758,943 | 739,120 | 819,401 
Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments............... No. 6, 393 6, 166 6,105 6, 240 5, 748 7,658 
FUmiploveess. fi. << fois i ens 0 tb Mb ae os ot oe 196,194 | 204,881 | 224,941 | 226,973 | 213,275 | 229,233 
__ ae 2 eS 2 ee 2 ee eee 
PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 
ER ae eee eee 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
Aan dl iuinid CLAN eck Reores oboe eo ot Parente 58 62 66 70 72 70 
ae AMkand under 44: «conics iach cctenrs «eae 11 11 1 9 9 9 
De Ve Breit si ky 5 sissies) 7 6 5 4 4 5 
ES a ee cee een Siro eae cece 11 9 9 8 7 8 
Over ABrandunder(48ecnm «+. tte ae tee 2 2 2 2 1 1 
Ds, oak ere Pat fot sc < ee ae 7 6 4 4 4 4 
Ouas AS fie ot SRE 5.0 fe cet Miter ose Sa ee 4 4 3 3 3 3 
Employees on a five-day week...........--.-++- 84 86 88 88 90 89 
Vacation with Pay— 
Mworweeks with: payee nrc -ficteatee so aenee 92 92 95 95 96 94 
Afters Wsyear‘or less... ataee- = 45-8 oar 16 18 18 28 23 28 
D VEATS. bc ceeeieas foie MARPMe ne « Bele Ota 11 11 13 14 14 1h 
SV CATR CM ee Lop rs as ae OE 27 28 80 28 29 28 
DEV CATS: oe uo eniis =< ies as Re oe nes 85 84 81 28 27 26 
@therperiods®...... fe dsee- esos. hae 4 4 8 2 8 8 
Three weeks with pay...............0eseeeeee 60 63 68 73 76 a 
After: Less than’ i0 vears... 9.94... > 4-aa-148 1 1 1 4 6 5 
TOMVERTS hs oe doh. he. Oe fae ae ee 2 8 5 8 9 8 
Vea CATS ie. Weel oe oe meee 1 1 2 4 6 
TDIVGAIS Es cece eo chee aero Ace oe 48 4? 61 50 50 4? 
QO VEATS hss cect cre se eth oc. re eee 6 6 6 4 8 8 
@ther periods... ... .).2.95....4: See 7 5 4 8 4 4 
Fouriweeksawith pay... ..p<.estoocs bo eens Uf 10 12 16 28 26 
Afters i25sVearshs. ccnhus cab ck aos omen ee 6 Vi 10 12 24 22 
@ther meriOdsS isan ce waren 1 8 2 4 4 4 
PaidiStatutony, Holidays:...-..sses-.> ee + 94 94 97 97 97 95 
1 ECE yooh oescte ore Shas LaMont ao area 14 12 11 10 9 10 
GRR citi ea beet ak ea ep ce are mene. 13 8 Uf 6 qi 7 
A Ae ets OS EE CAPM SN Seta, SESE pI 12 11 11 9 9 
: pig I se ell me ek Sater besa oe renee irc Oe 47 52 54 62 54 62 
ERAT) EEA ES ted SER PEE. 2c % 8 11 16 16 14 
natn than: he nage: sae xc erin Co eese 2 2 8 8 8 8 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Rensionnlansemeraitte tin aie y ceeioide = sete 61 65 69 69 72 67 
Group fife insurance. oo. occ ce ne en eee et 86 87 89 90 91 88 
Wage loss insurance.............6eseereeeeeees 75 77 79 82 78 75 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


TOR STE eee eee a aa PO en ae Cece ee 22 22 23 26 27 27 

37350... Eee a es: EE ee 38 41 41 41 43 42 

Over STHAUG UNCET 40 seers oe tine de aie aig gereaeee 12 10 9 10 10 9 

CR AE POT AOR WANE Trae Ht Sed os Cee 20 21 22 19 17 18 

ae AQ Re i ee ad AE ee Reet 8 6 5 4 3 4 

Employees on a five-day week...............+-- 89 91 92 93 95 95 
Vacation with Pay— 

‘Two weeksiwith pays 2Ar Si 72Gti eo see 99 99 99 99 99 98 

Atters 1-year or lessicc. ase seat tee 90 90 91 89 91 89 

DIVORTS fener te Se eae eee § § 6 6 & 6 

3 years 2. 2s - Soe TONS See 1 1 1 1 2 2 

OMVGRTet SS. OATS t gach e eae ce 1 2 i 2 1 v/ 

Chther HerlOGS sate cc we cities 2 1 1 1 — — 


1 See text on p. 781. 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1955-59—concluded 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Vacation with Pay—concluded 


hree weeks with pay..........cc.ceeeecceees 69 72 76 82 85 82 
After: Less than 10 years.................. 2 2 8 5 6 6 
LOAFER TS a: hha ae Re Aen yy ib. 8 8 8 12 16 18 17 
Dhses Tas Gare sag. ay neue Bieri ene «fe ot _ 1 2 6 6 
LDIV CASE fd. for oe Bhd 580 hah EE 61 61 52 §2 61 49 
20 ore 2 peed Sa oe ae ae if 6 4 8 2 2 
Other periodsis css Seme:. sarvsb Sarees e 6 4 8 2 2 2 
Four weeks with pay.............cccccceeeues 8 13 16 20 34 32 
Afters 25 yearns. a \.tacysio an crevasse reivemiebs 6 9 12 14 26 25 
Other periodsias.o..¢. 60.658. bane ee: 2 4 4 6 8 v4 
99 99 100 98 99 99 
7 4 4 4 § 
11 10 10 9 8 8 
61 61 61 58 59 58 
15 17 20 22 23 23 
ri) 7 6 6 6 6 

Pension and Insurance Plans— 
PENSION MIADS: he ast. deilesyse'¥ «6 fy ett ck mee eaapede 4 74 78 81 83 85 82 
Groupilife Insurance... 6.50 aos onde be oe cee 90 91 94 94 95 93 
Wage loss insurance.............cce cece eee eees 59 58 63 63 53 54 


1 See text on p. 781. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—Wage rates for farm help have been increasing slightly 
over the past few years. Moderate gains were recorded in 1952 and 1953 and after levelling 
off in 1954 and 1955 the upward trend was resumed in 1956. The information on farm 
wages is provided by volunteer farm correspondents located in all provinces except 
Newfoundland. 


24.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1955-59 


Notre.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


January 15 May 15 August 15 


Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 


_q| out out t out out 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 9 $ 


4.90 | 6.10 | 84.00 | 115.00 |] 5.20 | 6.60 | 91.00 | 123.00 |) 5.50 | 6.80 | 90.00 | 125.00 
5.20 | 6.60 | 86.00 | 126.00 || 5.50 | 6.80 | 96.00 | 131.00 |) 6.00 | 7.60 | 104.00 | 138.00 
5.50 | 7.10 | 98.00 | 139.00 || 5.70 | 7.00 | 104.00 | 143.00 |] 6.20 | 7.80 | 105.00 | 141.00 
5.60 | 7.10 | 101.00 | 139.00 |, 5.90 | 7.40 | 106.00 | 145.00 || 6.10 | 8.00 | 105.00 | 1438.00 
5.70 | 7.20 | 105.00 | 143.00 | 6.10 | 7.50.1 113.00 | 154.00 Il 6.40 | 8.10 | 116.00 | 156.00 
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24,—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1955-59—concluded 


January 15 May 15 August 15 


Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
Province and Year Se 


| —— | | 


With With-| with With- || with With-| with With- || with With-| with With- 


ut out out : out out out 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
1955.5c ou3 lee 4.20 | 5.80 75.00 | 114.00 || 5.10 | 6.70 99.00 | 127.00 |] 5.80 | 7.10 | 102.00 | 128.00 
LODGE on kee ate es 4.60 | 6.80 78.00 | 116.00 || 5.50 | 6.90 | 110.00 | 148.00 |] 6.40 | 7.70 | 116.00 151.00 
1 OS fei pectin ee 5.20 | 7.20 82.00 | 123.00 || 5.80 | 7.40 | 118.00 | 151.00 || 6.80 | 8.20 | 121.00 | 146.00 
TOGS Sea eee: 5.40 | 7.007] 91.00 | 126.00 6.30 | 7.80 | 126.00 | 155.00") 6.50 8.20 | 124.00 | 157.00 
LODO 2. ba eee 5.30 | 6.80 92.00 | 127.00 | 6.10 | 7.40 | 128.00 | 155.00 |] 7.10 | 8.40 | 183.00 | 161.00 
Saskatchewan— 
TORRES. Pee ss 5 4.30 | 5.80 74.00 | 109.00 || 5.40 | 6.80 | 116.00 | 141.00 } 6.20 | 7.90 | 118.00 151.00 
19568 SN See BE. 4.70 | 6.40 77.00 | 115.00 || 5.80 | 6.90 | 120.00 | 150.00 || 6.60 | 8.20 127.00 | 159.00 
1b 2:5 $22 Stages es 5.10 | 6.70 82.00 | 112.00 | 6.40 | 7.60 | 131.00 | 166.00 |] 7.30 | 8.90 | 135.00 | 168.00 
O58) a7 8 sete: as 5.10 | 6.90 91.00 | 125.00 || 6.50 | 7.80 | 137.00 | 169.00 |] 7.30 | 8.90 | 137.00 | 168.00 
195908 4 ee D.D0N) 7.10 97.00 | 131.00 | 6.50 | 8.00 | 140.00 | 170.00 |] 7.30 | 8.70 | 142.00 178.00 
Alberta— 
LOSS Se Rae oes 4.70 | 6.00 93.00 | 125.00 || 5.50 | 7.30 | 112.00 | 145.00 |] 6.10 | 7.50 | 115.00 151.00 
1956 renee eee 5.00 | 6.60 94.00 | 130.00 || 6.30 | 7.70 | 122.00 | 160.00 || 6.60 | 8.00 | 123.00 157.00 
MODs ee i eee 5.40 | 6.80 | 101.00 | 137.00 || 6.40 | 8.00 | 130.00 | 166.00 |) 6.70 | 8.20 127.00 | 164.00 
TOSS. Poe ee OS, 5.60 | 7.00 | 109.00 | 143.00 |] 6.50 | 8.40 | 132.00 | 171.00 |] 7.30 8.70 | 132.00 | 159.00 
19500 ee aes 5.60 | 7.30 | 112.00 | 152.00 || 6.60 | 8.50 | 138.00 | 176.00 | 7.10 | 8.50 144.00 | 183.00 
British Columbia— 
95S ecresecew en tes 6.00 | 8.00 | 100.00 | 140.00 }| 6.60 | 7.90 | 114.00 | 153.00 || 6.70 | 8.00 115.00 | 160.00 
1956525. 225ceee ees 6.20 | 8.00 | 101.00 | 147.00 |] 6.60 | 7.90 | 115.00 | 154.00 | 7.60 | 8.50 120.00 | 165.00 
100755 05. 7.90 | 8.40 | 118.00 | 171.00 |] 6.60 | 8.50 | 127.00 | 182.00 || 7.30 | 8.50 121.00 | 178.00 
TODS eqn ts es seat 7.10 | 8.30 | 122.00 | 179.00 || 7.20 | 9.00 | 184.00 | 186.00 || 7.40 | 9.30 130.00 | 185.00 
195945... soe Sees 7-00 | 8.75 | 128.00 | 186.00 || 7.60 | 9.70 | 188.00 | 193.00 || 7.20 | 9.40 139.00 | 195.00 
Totals— 
1955.4 . .crosives 4.60 | 5.80 | 85.00 | 119.00 || 4.90 | 6.10 | 103.00 | 133.00 || 5.40 | 6.60 103.00 | 136.00 
1956: os. fee 4.80 | 6.10 86.00 | 123.00 || 5.30 | 6.50 | 109.00 | 143.00 || 5.80 | 7.10 | 115.00 150.00 
1909 8. teeter neces 5.20 | 6.50 96.00 | 134.00 || 5.60 | 6.90 | 118.00 | 156.00 || 6.10 | 7.50 | 118.00 | 153.00 
195820 S252 SSS 5.30 | 6.60"| 101.00 | 139.00 || 5.80 | 7.10 | 118.00 | 156.00 || 6.00 | 7.60 | 120.00 154.00 
1959.cke 252 eee 5.40 | 6.80 | 106.00 | 144.00 || 5.80 | 7.20 | 123.00 | 159.00 |) 6.30 | 7.70 128.00 | 167.00 


Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


During the depression of the 1930’s the necessity arose for some form of systematic 
unemployment assistance, for legislation that would provide for federal control and 
administration of such assistance and for an employment service that would be closely 
related to it. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was passed by the 
Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy Council. Later, 
consent of the provinces was sought to an amendment to the British North America Act 
to empower the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment insurance and in 1940 
the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for a compulsory con- 
tributory unemployment insurance scheme and also for the establishment of a national 
employment service to operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the unemployment 
insurance operations carried on under the Act. The Act, which came into effect on July 1, 
1941, was later amended on several occasions and was replaced by a new Unemployment 
Insurance Act passed on July 1, 1955, and effective Oct. 2, 1955. 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of some four-fifths of non-agricultural 
employees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government, and 
requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building 
up afund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
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payment of benefits to unemployed insured persons. The Act is administered by a Com- 
mission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council of whom one is the Chief 
Commissioner. One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after 
consultation with employer organizations, and the other after consultation with employee 
organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service, except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended 
to certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the perma- 
nent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees except 
where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent 
employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private-duty 
nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than ap 
hourly, daily or piece rate, earning more than $4,800 a year, unless they elect to continue 
as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on 
for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents to insure certain 
groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid 
by the hour, day, or at a piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured regardless of 
amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $4,800 or less at weekly, 
monthly, yearly or commission rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the amounts paid by each group being equal. The Federal 
Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the combined employer-employee 
contributions and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941 to Mar. 31, 1957 
employers and employees contributed $1,950,260,488 to the Fund and the Federal Govern- 
ment added $390,053,679. Interest and profit on the sale of securities amounting to 
$246,910,437 and fines of $340,830 made a total revenue of $2,587,565,435. 


Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 1957 
total benefit payments amounted to $1,843,365,310, leaving a balance of $744,200,125 in 
the Fund. Revenues of the Fund are invested in Government of Canada and Canadian 
National Railway bonds with a par value of $743,551,500 as at Mar. 31, 1958. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, EFFECTIVE OCT. 2, 1955 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Rate of Benefit? 
——_———_—————_| Value of Range of _— 
Range of Earnings Weekly Average Weekly Person Person 
Employer | Employee Stamp? Contributions Without With 
Dependant | Dependant 
cts cts cts. cts $ $ 
Less than $ 9.004....... 8 8 16 Less than 20........... 6 8 
$ 9.00 to $14.99........ 16 16 32 20 and under 27........ 9 12 
$15.00 to $20.99........ 24 24 48 Dit Be MOBS. «creer 11 15 
$21.00 to $26.99........ 30 30 60 Sons Gn OOo <itoay, 13 18 
$27.00 to $32.99........ 36 36 72 39-.'§ ae ee 15 21 
$33.00 to $88.99........ 42 42 84 ab SVS BO. Lb ssin orate 17 24 
$39.00 to $44.99........ 48 48 96 50. “ SUM AE sett e. 19 26 
$45.00 to $50.99........ 52 52 1.04 Od, sear OSS een 21 28 
$51.00 to $56.99........ 56 56 1.12 58 to GO eee 23 30 
$57.00 or over.......... 60 60 1.20 


1 The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week irrespective of the number of days in which 
the earnings are obtained. 2 Unemployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee con- 
tributions. 3 Regular benefit rates calculated on the average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in 
the 104 weeks preceding claim. Since Oct. 2, 1955, a claimant, to justify for benefit, must have at least 30 weekly 
contributions in the last 104 weeks prior to claim; eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period; and 24 weekly contribu- 
tions since the start of the last preceding aa period, or in the year prior to the claim, whichever is the longer 
period. 4 Employees earning less than $9 in a week receive one-half of a 32-cent stamp (8 cents from the 
employer and 8 cents from the employee). 
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The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s 
benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 36 
weeks, The rate of benefit is determined by the average of the contributions in the past 
30 weeks. No benefit is payable in a benefit period until a claimant has served a waiting 
period equivalent to one full week’s benefit. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which 
the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable 
employment; being an inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public 
funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence 
outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period 
not exceeding six weeks may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own 
misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily without Just cause or refuses suitable 
employment. 


Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Dec. 1 to mid-May to certain claimants whose 
benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for regular 
benefit. Prior to 1958 the period was Jan. 1 to mid-April. A temporary extension of six 
weeks to the seasonal benefit period was made in 1958. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Detailed statistics on unemployment 
insurance, collected for administration purposes, also provide information of general 
interest on employment and unemployment and on financial aspects of the scheme. 
Table 25 shows, for 1957 and 1958, the number of claims received each month in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the number of active claimants at 
each month-end, the average weekly number of beneficiaries each month and total benefits 
paid. The number of claims received shows the volume of new cases of recorded unem- 
ployment among insured persons, while the number of active claimants at month-end 
indicates recorded unemployment at a given time. Initial and renewal claims filed in 
1958 increased by 407,307 from the previous year to a total of 2,780,542. The month-end 
count of active claimants, who were either applying for or receiving benefit, averaged 
380,178 in 1957 and 551,508 in 1958. The average weekly number of beneficiaries in the 
peak month of March was 498,300 in 1957 and 802,200 in 1958. The difference between 
the 1957 and 1958 levels of beneficiaries narrowed to 2,100 by December. Benefits paid 
rose from $305,000,000 in 1957 to some $493,000,000 in 1958. 


* Statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance Section, 
Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. More detailed analysis of these data is available in DBS publication Annual Report on Benefit Periods 
Established and Terminated under the Unemployment Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201) and monthly Statistical 
Report on the Operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-001). 


25.—Claims Filed, Active Claimants, Beneficiaries, and Amount Paid, by Month, 
1957 and 1958 


een ie 2d CE ee ee eee eee ee 


1957 1958 


Initial and | Active Bene- 
Renewal Claim- | ficiaries, | Amount 
Claims |jants,End| Weekly Paid 
Filed of Month} Average 


Initial and | Active Bene- 
Month Renewal Claim- | ficiaries, 
Claims |ants,End| Weekly 
Filed of Month | Average 


No. No. No. 


No. No. No. $ 
Januany’./.. ihe coe 361,055 545,981 365,000 | 33,439, 112 367, 382 834, 544 639, 800 60, 759,645 
Mebruiaryi..68 . a. 192,665 572, 387 457,800 | 38,603,408 243, 907 869,349 735, 700 63, 307, 658 
March RR A aed 195,224 558, 811 498,300 | 44,125,523 253,338 859, 639 802, 200 72,382,046 
iAprilecnt.ee an oen 163,519 873, 609 477,900 | 40,392,557 217,500 722, 252 735, 200 66,679,377 
Ma yrereccrricrnese’ 104,326 250, 283 313,300 | 26,269, 582 165,075%| 551,103 582, 800 51,652,555 
dunese ee tee ee 86,419 204,516 177,300 | 14,356,036 155,754%| 445,487 425,100 36,992,241 
Dulyshcck atrathy hy. 28 114,107 205,779 155,800 | 18,799, 832 167,402 300, 826 294, 800 26,815, 103 
Aucustralecass Dee. 115, 287 208, 708 155,100 | 13,033,311 139,690 294, 587 223, 200 19,491, 443 
September........ 124,949 226,530 166,000 | 13,809,589 157, 556 282, 587 224,000 19, 854, 067 
October? seat Fe « 167,363 268,005 177,500 | 16,331, 548 191,215 323,530 220, 700 20, 273, 443 
November........ 249,108 403, 273 227,400 | 18,989,040 246, 568 419, 233 262,500 21, 134, 688 
December......... 499,213 744,248 369,000 | 31,926,951 475,155 714,954 371,100 33, 558, 826 


eens | ree | eS | LS | LLL 


Totals........ 2,373,235 | 380,178 | 295,033 | 305,076,489 || 2,780,542 | 551,508 | 459,758 492,901,092 
: Sitka Jesl oe thn WAP ib eats Seal Olen ries E ME ee 2S 


———:.- 
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In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are published of the persons employed in insurable 
employment and of benefit periods established and terminated. The data on the insured 
population in Table 26 were obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance books 
and contribution cards at May 1, 1957 and June 1, 1958. Included are persons con- 
tributing in insurable employment on those dates and persons on claim. The number 
insured at June 1, 1958 increased by 247,770 from the previous book renewal to 4,055,090. 
Unemployment insurance was extended to fishermen on Apr. 1, 1957. This coverage 
change is interesting since the majority of commercial fishermen in Canada are not wage- 
earners but sharesmen or lone workers. It was decided to treat as the ‘employer’ the person 
who first acquires the catch from the person who does the actual fishing. In some instances 
this is his actual employer, in others it is the buyer of the catch, and in still others it is 
the person or organization that markets the catch for the fisherman or makes contributions 
to the Fund. Fishermen were not considered for benefit until the 1957-58 seasonal benefit 
period. 

26.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1957 and 1958 
Nors.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at May 1, 1957 and June 1, 1958. 
a a Ee 


1957 1958 
Industry 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
ETS SETS ae Ae Se eee ee Pe 6,980 1,380 6,530 900 
Porestry and Logglng oc. 5. cos excl. snc) orcs cts Ha es nah on vas 78, 750 25210 67,390 1,820 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........................... 10, 620 200 7,890 120 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 98,750 35870 105,180 4,530 
WEE atin A. Syiue mowerce. SEAET A. cad. calacstiesia, Ades 57,090 1,570 62,770 1,690 
LOTS he eS te eae eae ig era Reon Soe sehen’ 25,760 1,360 24,770 1, 430 
Nou-mnuCA! Minne: SENAY a wea). ali. emed bead. 8,900 180 9,210 260 
Quarrying, clay. and Gand Pits)... 0 eorg 0 ob dine sedan one cle vue 3,800 50 4,580 140 
PSO senate cee tee I SLOG OY. 3,200 710 3, 850 1,010 
ERPNIEMESTINIMU CC. Coes 3c re eee a tetra 982,970 303,320 979,040 309,360 
PPOOMP ONG DOVETAGES. 2. 6b oo els cv nde l awa clacdboccecsh 117,110 43,520 130, 030 47,560 
Tobaeceo.and tobacco products...........0..-c0ecsecncaves et 3,520 5,290 3,910 5,670 
munbehproduttase' s .eliairett. banal. oholen®. Jone 15, 160 4,640 14, 550 4,770 
By Go a OIE Oy eae ae ern nam, 17,110 14, 250 17,360 13, 830 
Textile products (except clothing)................0.0cecceeee 39, 060 23, 480 38, 460 22,590 
iothing (textile and fur), .é6<sesee cs cksc bs cukwedounuiseceen 32,780 75, 820 30, 190 74, 430 
WROOG LOUDER ool oo als ks x «+o PAIRS. Roeoe me Ao hen. 95, 830 9,090 100, 940 9,670 
Ae OES re re oe ie rn ee Os Se es ea eb) olka wba 75,070 13, 580 79,040 13,320 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................... 41,120 18,900 43, 530 20, 230 
BeOmeine ALA) DTOGUCES. «ocala. sos. do ob ce o's Gad tds shia nda cle 183,350 19,810 167,320 19, 460 
A TADSPOLCALION CAUMIPMENG. ...0..e <r ceed cee cece ccs ebecsscu 153, 180 12,970 147, 400 13, 250 
Non-ferrous metal products...............ecceccececceccuced 52, 460 7,690 49,180 7,480 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...................0.0.000- 56, 200 23, 730 51, 460 24,180 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.00.0.0000 ccc cee ees 32,890 3,950 34,930 4,180 
Products of petroleum and coal...............0..00 cece eee 10,390 1,080 11,090 1,260 
AD BUIN UY PIOOUELS. . . docu od. SR ee LE 39, 900 14, 420 39, 530 14,030 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............0.0.-0cce cee ceeeeee 17,840 11,150 20,120 13, 450 
MES CEUIOUION co cos os i MERE Dinca. cocci oft... 309,070 9,270 316,150 8,920 
Re LER DUI 0 enh en eh no es 207, 840 5, 250 205, 390 4,790 
PE CONGIECLOFS, «3 POP r. «CUR. a ee sl Pee he. 101,230 4,020 110,760 4,130 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 322,500 61,940 326,810 63,580 
PERNA DOLOATION: ¢. Aieieraeas ok. etc ie x. 2 hoe Eo. 283,790 19, 840 287, 830 21,200 
ROE OEE OR Maik od, Vere. tare this A tttks oc. pha... 13, 860 1,870 13, 420 1,770 
WOBIOUNICATION, fh Cee rere oer te See Ss OBER 24, 880 40,230 25,560 40,610 
Public Utility Operation................................... 38,030 6,630 40,070 7,080 
ene Sean nrers ig. ShGee yess On dak, b SESS Bah... 392, 790 250,160 420,070 261,610 
i aR FEW aI MIPS OE teat armrest ire ienreren ae! fair aerate 133, 840 48,160 140, 460 47,960 
ee One Be ee Oe a 258,950 202,000 279,610 213,650 
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26.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


1957 1958 
Industry | 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................5+. 49,550 92,120 53,590 99,590 
Service te) a ee tae ek ints cee ete + re 268,940 209, 490 298,440 227,270 
Gommiuunity sveria ct fetenrtece eae Peet Sit eg eid ae 20,470 25,050 24, 480 30,900 
CAG VELHIMCT GT fre ie Pe er co tie er oph oan ance esata 113, 440 35,050 128, 450 35,930 
Réeereation £2 Sh Ae Wee Se oes SO ree 13,530 7,380 14, 620 7,590 
Business s< hen ee ec ce ee ee ice 34,330 33, 580 37,790 35, 220 
POC SOLER ee ee ee er i ins heen herent Teer ae 87,170 108, 430 93, 100 117,630 
NGINRS GCE ELON coos. cesses re ear i oo ah Ne eeu 11,750 4,290 8,610 2,500 
Glaimants Phat oe ee i ete ae ete ee ee 219,130 73,180 310,290 127,750 
Totals, All Industries....................000008- 2,789,260 | 1,018,060 || 2,940,060 1,115,030 


Peete et ee ee See ee ee eS Ce Oe eS ee eee ee 


Table 27 distributes by province persons establishing regular benefit periods, regular 
benefit periods terminated, average weeks paid and average dollar benefit paid on these 
terminations. A claimant establishes a regular benefit period when he submits his claim 
in the prescribed manner and proves he has fulfilled the minimum contribution require- 
ments. The duration of benefit authorized, the weekly rate authorized and total entitle- 
ment are then calculated and the claimant’s benefit may be drawn upon during successive 
intervals of unemployment. His benefit period terminates when either he has exhausted 
the amount authorized or when 12 months have elapsed since he established, whichever 
comes first. The number establishing benefit periods in 1958 increased by 5,312 from 
1,086,172 to 1,091,484. The duration of paid benefit in 1958 averaged 14.3 weeks, com- 
pared with 12.0 weeks in 1957. Ordinary benefit paid averaged $313.87 on terminations 
in 1958, up from $256.26 on terminations in 1957. 


»7.—Persons Establishing Regular Benefit Periods, Benefit Periods Terminated, and 
Duration and Amount of Benefit Paid, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Nortre.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


1957 1958 


Persons Benekt Average | Average || Persons Benefit Average | Average 


Province Estab- . Weeks | Amount || Estab- ¢ Weeks | Amount 
lishing | AeiOds | Paid on | Paid on || lishing Feriods | Paid on | Paid on 
Benefit fed Termin- | Termin- || Benefit ¢ a Termin- | Termin- 

Periods et ation ation Periods Lor ation ation 

No No No $ No. No No $ 

Newfoundland............ 25,704 25,736 15.50 356.97 25, 208 26, 056 16.40 375.77 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,864 4,696 16.12 304.92 4,476 4,848 15.61 302.67 
Nova Scotia Me. aoe. ... Gm 43,732 41,484 12.86 258.99 49, 228 45,700 15.03 309.30 
New Brunswick........... 44,116 41,312 14.16 299.01 38, 336 45, 236 15.83 340. 52 
CHIGDEG: ...Bs keto e tc. wee 340,944 287,392 12.46 263.71 337, 560 356, 400 14.70 318,23 
Ontario o.oo Bio, Loe 281, 820 11.40 242.35 390, 824 384, 228 13.87 305.19 
IManITODE satostcccsctok Bee 41,924 40,016 11.63 239.40 41,688 42,240 14,19 299.59 
Saskatchewan............. 26,812 25,140 11.75 250.79 27,536 26,976 14.36 310, 88 
AND orba Gets: bares ch o> ee 53, 752 45,932 9.89 221.01 55,040 54,140 12.76 287.44 
British Columbia......... 131,132 96,688 TREY 251.22 121,588 135,924 14.01 323.76 


ee ee es a | eee ea 


Wotals £.055..3ee.0.000 1,086,172 | 890,216 12.02 256.26 || 1,091,484 | 1,121,748 14.31 313.87 
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Table 28 gives ordinary benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid classified 
by the age of the claimant and by his occupational attachment. 


28.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
of Claimant and Occupation, 1957 and 1958 


Nots.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 
Ee 


1957 1958 


Age Group or Occupation 
Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 

Terminated | Termination | Terminated | Termination 


No. No. No. No. 
Age Group 
TietheegO yearaee.G1.. 2.1 GR 2. Boos. nae. l. od 36,372 10.93 52,576 13.50 
eres eg eee Oe eee 143, 600 10.77 197,536 13.68 
te Bh ot Ske 2 heetniehaen Pe Milter hte ee act he AIS tee EL 249,576 10.98 324, 348 13.54 
Soc, le el a ee ae a et 180, 836 11,23 223, 988 13.63 
| teal: anlar ore roare aamarapasehemcmnmppm reanmeit treat ae eee 139, 836 12.10 167, 856 14.30 
UT ag OBB Tang Smnaespeaaa asa aes taeda ert al ae ae ahaa ee 86,108 13.61 96,636 15.84 
DO TMT eee ee ee ee i ee re us foe, ieee 45, 892 22.44 49, 856 22.98 
Uo a ES De a eS < Seo ee a ee 7,996 10.69 8,952 13.80 
mower. Alteiect JInemeoloioy: 890,216 12.02 1,121,748 14.31 
Occupation 

PRADA POTN AR tne Ak Soe lr, Wet os L  U t 6, 456 14.78 8, 220 16.02 
EOROSASOMGE. Fed erate eet. yk coc Paves. 5, 728 13.01 9,484 15.23 
SST SAA Oe Sn Re Pe ee ee 69,124 12.88 91,628 16.17 
LAr pian Ran ea tage ne aN i ty ean ed 103, 188 10.50 109,088 14.20 
SLO UCALION.. CBee ae cathe nat, ke 6,876 13,21 8,100 18.64 
ERNE OE en Ge ee et Mean 45,136 13.92 56, 284 15.75 
Manamoinds 1. Ge ia lat cd Se iacaestachs deol, 572 9.63 772 14.02 
RSPR RG ee ete see POE BO - Gy Gt S BBUS orld ip 71,516 14.91 84,100 16.93 
amet hear Tere iey leek othe Cen. Boer. 84,352 14.44 89,512 16.75 
A Laat ag gee pe eee ae ge eee eee 26,152 14.66 81,400 16.34 
gn kh ee ee ae ee rrr ven 9,772 17.31 11,676 19.40 
MPU etre EE bins lh noes ew beth ac keile less. 1,240 14.65 1,512 15.02 
Fo eo Sn Ue si aN on de er 4,312 14,29 6, 868 15.16 
Fishing, trapping and logging......................... 59,028 | 12.70 66, 660 14.56 
Hishing Sud. trenping ch 2. a cdéenc. 05% sunnier obse 772 1323 1,680 16.62 
ST et SA: Se ee Berar Gy 58, 256 12.69 64, 980 14.51 
BOE. Alto ae... Lato... Lee 18,272 9.93 22,280 13.28 
Manufacturing and mechanical........................ 178, 144 10.44 245,148 12.72 
Bileetric light and power....0..200.. 0. Se 12,324 12.47 16,724 14,26 
OE TACUOR eee ae oe So eta eee seeS gg Be 111,652 11.87 143, 300 13.38 
MBURMere..| woe Oka Paap es od wen ue |b ty 186, 136 12.34 239,924 14,34 
EE AR Ce a ee 11,752 11.41 13,168 14.77 


Table 29 gives the provincial distribution of persons establishing seasonal benefit 
periods in 1957 and 1958, average weeks paid and average benefits paid. Newfoundland 
claimants in 1958 averaged the largest duration of paid seasonal benefit but ranked below 
Prince Edward Island in 1957. Again, Newfoundland claimants averaged the highest 
paid benefit. The average duration of paid seasonal benefit was 7.08 weeks in 1957 and 
11.20 weeks in 1958; the average benefit in 1957 amounted to $141.86 in 1957 and $233.37 
in 1958. 
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99,—Persons Establishing Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, 
by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Norz.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample in 1957 and a 10-p.c. sample in 1958. 


19582 

Persons Persons 
Province Estab- Average Average Estab- Average Average 
lishing Weeks Amount lishing Weeks Amount 

Benefit Paid Paid Benefit Paid Paid 
Periods Periods 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Newitoundland). Scctasberwet)-tmacbie 11,728 7.78 175.35 28, 280 13.59 287.19 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,460 7.88 136.74 5,390 12.90 251.98 
ING AS COLIS ncleeicre cre erauepe stores doreweesverere 10, 284 7.65 140.02 27,060 11.99 235.83 
New Brunswick... ..'.'). 0...d.00-00% 15,316 ett 150.98 32,980 11.97 248.51 
GUS OOM tse iareicdos tere stare Me eeetoroxeil 69, 828 6.98 140.71 152, 840 10.94 228.14 
Ontario... ecee cr ce eee eer Jers 53, 696 6.92 135.13 123, 450 10.90 223.90 
Manitoba's: entities ero earrouas 9,644 7.58 149.06 18, 480 10.59 217.33 
Saskatehewanl 7.) 2et. oc... 8a Seen. 7,712 7.26 150.53 13,950 10.76 225.26 
AlDeEGG... cc ee ae a ie Sele 8,540 6.31 135.07 17, 850 9.99 215.41 
British Columbia.................-. 19,576 6. 62 134.79 50,210 11.04 243.54 
Totals! ree... cs. a. Sees 208, 784 7.08 141.86 470,490 11.20 233.34 
1 Jan. 1 to Apr. 20. 2 Dec. 1, 1957 to June 28, 1958. 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The 
public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrange- 
ment for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the provincial government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 


30.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1949-58, and by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Norr.—Figures by provinces from 1920-56 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 802; and for 1939-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 
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Applications Vacancies Placements 
Y carne Province Registered Notified Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No No No No. No No 

QAO ee: cod caches Re cs. oe Bee 1,295,690 494,956 652, 853 373, 837 464, 363 219,816 
NORD. Ac, cuss ce des ues) era Re ears 1,500, 763 575, 813 800,611 363,711 559, 882 230,920 
TOSI. cc eke sees eee 1,541,208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
1952.40 . 2 PO OSS BM. 3... Pee tee 1,781,689 664, 485 865, 152 444,926 677,777 302,730 
1953 ek vdeo he ee Shes Oe ee 1,980,918 754, 358 822, 852 466,310 661, 167 332, 239 
LORE sre Wedel captatae reacts eee eee 2,129,110 840, 877 665, 029 423,291 545, 452 316, 136 
LOS oc i ee es oie eee 2,161,081 829,741 797,917 435,056 642, 726 310, 850 
105688 Eee ee 2,182,904 809, 277 986, 653 438, 967 748, 464 298,515 
TOT co te OS ke ees ee 2,714, 759 938, 704 720,798 398, 740 586,780 290, 924 
VOSS se cc. hae Gace se nie er reenter, 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620, 394 374, 245 548, 663 291,466 
Newioundiland:.2. 22) sane.m-04 2m 1957 65,575 4,271 5,930 893 3,494 557 

1958 70, 759 5,621 3,078 1,159 2,353 747 
Prince Edward Island......... 1957 13,390 4,319 4,776 2,464 3,404 1,911 

1958 15,349 4,820 5, 403 2,385 4,302 2,029. 
INGVar Sco basic doaeue ied fcc 1957 94, 988 25,156 20, 983 9,968 17,939 7,403 

1958 100, 722 27,227 18,064 9,128 17, 082 7,074 
New Brunswick................ 1957 115,074 26,148 19,005 9,273 17,612 | ~ 7,062 


1958 108,970 27, 684 16, 966 7,953 16,599 6,199 
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30.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1949-58, and by Province, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


—eoOOmwwowwsoOoOooooonooOo0T007TTT em 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
viet eedl Dita tnne Registered Notified Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Quebel ts ca ae 1957 740, 606 221,855 190,919 96,108 148,569 66, 766 
1958 747,771 251, 423 148,358 84,616 1325287 66, 149 
2 5S WG eae 0, Deepens dalatae 1957 948,018 372, 783 269, 687 139,023 226,199 103,540 
1958 | 1,006,625 386, 594 233, 348 127,003 206, 905 98,131 
IMAnitODaa ee eee ches. 1957 126, 889 56,417 40,954 24,460 32, 982 18,151 
1958 124, 209 58, 538 39,941 PAT EN | 34,277 19,175 
Saskatchewan.......:.2.--.:-. 1957 86,931 33, 652 32,759 17,082 25, 569 11,554 
1958 85,185 35, 423 27,551 15, 098 24, 697 11,139 
CMU RCS 3 a ule spe thio Ghatak pipaamamak 1957 166,996 63, 209 60, 157 39,012 47, 439 25,827 
1958 165, 602 65,301 58,954 35, 652 48,193 23,770 
British Colum pias. as,c00 yuck 1957 356, 292 130, 894 75, 628 60, 457 63, 543 48,153 
1958 365, 220 150, 343 68,431 66,524 62,018 57,053 


Sreeeee ES ee oorermvrere id pretitel fimriloaniiliiveerey oll in edniziolvys alt glee eeute tty otensce 
Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


The federal Department of Labour, under the authorization of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act 1942, co-operates with the provinces in promoting and developing 
vocational training in Canada by sharing with the provincial governments the costs of 
establishing and operating various types of schools and training programs designed to 
fit trainees for employment. 


The federal-provincial program under which all classes and training projects are 
operated is known as ‘Canadian Vocational Training’. In conducting this program, the 
Minister of Labour receives advice and co-operation from the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council which consists of representatives of provincial governments, employers, 
organized labour and other bodies concerned with vocational training in Canada. Problems 
regarding apprenticeship, including federal participation therein, are referred to the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee which reports to the Minister through 
the Council. 


The established procedure is to have all training programs operated by or under the 
supervision of the appropriate provincial authority and to reimburse the provinces for 
provincial government expenditures in connection with such projects. Where classes or 
training programs are operated for Federal Government departments, the Armed Forces, 
or other federal agencies, the provinces are reimbursed for the full costs ; otherwise they 
are reimbursed for one-half of such expenditures subject to the limitation of funds voted 
for such purpose by Parliament. 


There are three federal-provincial agreements governing the nature and extent of the 
sharable expenditures for different types of training: the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement No. 2, the Apprenticeship Training Agreement, and the Special Vocational 
Training Projects Agreement. 


Vocational and Technical Training Agreement.—This Agreement which provides 
for the expenditure, over the five-year period that began Apr. 1, 1957, of $40,000,000 of 
Federal Government assistance to the provinces in the building, equipping and operating 
of vocational and technical schools, institutes and training centres, was signed by all 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report Canadian Vocational Training Branch, published as 
& supplement to the annual report of the Department of Labour. 
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provinces except Quebec. Of this amount, $25,000,000 is provided exclusively for assist- 
ance on capital projects, with preference being given to trade and technical institutes 
although approved vocational high schools are also eligible to share. This capital appro- 
priation is allotted to the provinces on the basis of population in the 15-19 age group. 
The remaining $15,000,000 is distributed by way of annual allotments to the provinces for 
sharing in operating costs of similar institutes and schools or, if desired, a province may 
claim as much as half of its annual allotment against capital costs of such institutions. 
The Agreement provides for annual allotments totalling $2,500,000 in each of the first 
two years of operation, $3,000,000 in the third year, and $3,500,000 in both the fourth and 
the fifth years. The annual allotments consist of initial allotments of $30,000 to each 
province and $20,000 to each of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the remainder 
being allotted on the basis of population in the 15-19 age group. Federal expenditure 
under this Agreement for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 was $4,795,722. 


Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements covering a ten-year period 
commencing Apr. 1, 1944 were signed by all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland signed an agreement in 1950 for the remainder of the 1944-54 
period. These agreements were renewed for a further ten-year period expiring on Mar. 31, 
1964. They provide for sharing, on a 50-50 basis, in provincial government expenditures 
on the training of indentured apprentices who are registered with the provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour under the provisions of the apprenticeship Act of each province. Training 
is provided on the job and in specially organized classes which may be conducted on a 
full-time basis during the day or as part-time day or evening classes. As of Mar. 31, 
1959, a total of 18,567 apprentices had been registered. Federal Government expenditures 
for this purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, were as follows:— 


Province Payment Province Payment 
$ $ 
INewioundlandec.ccs- o- <= 0-0-0 46, 054 Alberta: <¢.ccic025. Seen eres 391,005 
INOWay SCOUIS et ceed. ctuoeer- ee ayaebys 82,332 British Columbia g... «..--i<«:%- = 362, 165 
New: Brunswick <0.) safes. 5) name 71,927 Northwest Territories............ 304 
COM CAT IO ee cites athena? aE eek 519,512 ee 
Manitobacrsc osc arom sete nn oes 76,347 TOTALS teat eter 1,674, 591 
Saskatchewan: v1 omce wees cates 124, 946 oe 


Special Vocational Training Projects.—Agreements have been in operation 
since 1939 which provide for sharing with the provinces the costs of various types of training 
projects, other than those regularly conducted in schools assisted under the provisions of 
the Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2 and programs of Apprenticeship 
Training. These Agreements are now consolidated under the Special Vocational Training 
Projects Agreement, effective from Apr. 1, 1959 until Mar. 31, 1964, except that the 
provision for sharing the costs of financial assistance to university students and nurses-in- 
training is subject to renewal on a year-to-year basis. The conditions governing financial 
assistance to the various types of projects are set forth in schedules attached to and forming 
part of the Agreement. These schedules cover special training classes for members of 
the Armed Forces and training programs arranged by the provinces for employees of the 
Federal Government departments, the costs of which are borne entirely by the federal 
treasury. In addition, the costs of the following types of classes are shared equally by the 
federal and provincial governments: training for unemployed persons who require such 
training to fit them for employment; rehabilitation training for disabled persons; short- 
term classes for employment in primary industries; training programs for supervisors in 
industrial establishments; and preparation, printing and revision of vocational correspond- 
ence courses made available by the provinces to students anywhere in Canada on the same 
terms as to students in the province where the course has been prepared. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1959, federal expenditures of $1,183,352 were made towards programs now 
covered by the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement. 


a, 
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Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
from departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


31.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1955-58 
—0R@wew=w#»06=0=s=$=—=0—0—_00080$N999M999mSSSS 


Numbers Percentages of Total 

Industry Se 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Ra ak ona Bh. Pian. Bade 88 106 92 97 6.6 7.3 6.6 7.6 
Ek) 4 aspera terial. ate Baa aaeiiy dale ape 183 197 141 129 13.8 13.5 10.2 10.2 
Fishing and trapping....................... 32 18 23 38 2.4 1.2 1.7 3.0 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 179 250 185 231 LO 17.0 13.3 18.2 
Manutsetiring iat. sg ices «eo. ecient Lisi . 219 200 209 166 16.5 13.7 15.1 13.1 
Cera ei elides Ik. vas Peden eal 243 312 340 281 18.3 21.4 24.5 221 
Electricity, gas and water production and 

BUDDY Fs Pas See ELE ESL. ce lages ONS: 42 30 42 31 S2 2.0 3.0 2.4 
Transportation, storage and communica- 

TO es See, Se tA, PERE RENEE) ZANT 228 207 163 15.9 15.6 14.9 12.8 
Trade, atieredth eed). bee lores: 50 56 66 40 3.8 3.8 4.8 352 
pg ER RET RI I eae 5 1 2 0.4 0.1 0.1 0.3 
i cee bam vet tah te ri eel ee sak 74 64 80 89 5.6 4.4 5.8 7.0 
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Causes of Industrial Fatalities.—During 1958, of the 1,269 fatal accidents to 
industrial workers, 309 were the result of the victims being struck by objects: 54 by falling 
trees and limbs, 37 by objects falling or flying in mines and quarries, 32 by automobiles or 
trucks, 23 by tractors, loadmobiles, etc., 23 by objects being hoisted or conveyed, and 
21 by landslides or cave-ins. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 
308 industrial fatalities; automobiles and trucks were involved in 151 of these fatalities ; 
tractors and loadmobiles in 65; watercraft in 56; and aircraft in 21. Falls and slips were 
responsible for 224 industrial deaths, of which 215 were falls to different levels, includ- 
ing 51 deaths caused by falls into rivers, lakes, seas or harbours, 33 by falls from buildings, 
roofs or towers, and 32 by miscellaneous falls to different levels. Conflagrations, explo- 
sions and exposure to hot substances caused 145 industrial fatalities. There were 89 
deaths caused by exposure to dust, poisonous gases and poisonous substances. Contact 
with electric current was responsible for 72 fatalities and 26 were caused by over-exertion, 
strain, etc. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a work- 
man by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or for disablement caused 
by a specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system of 
collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation each 
Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which employers are 
required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions 
apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during employ- 
ment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as determined 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication Workmen's Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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by the Board and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A federal Act 
provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government employees according to 
the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the employee is usually 
employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are 
entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Compensation 
is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and 
phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. Other diseases com- 
pensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but in 
general they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and 
communication and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Each Act provides for a waiting period, i.e., a minimum period of time 
during which a workman must be disabled from earning full wages in order to qualify for 
compensation. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the waiting period is one day. 
Compensation is not payable when a workman is off work only for the day on which the 
accident occurs but if he is disabled for a longer time compensation begins from the day 
following the accident. The waiting period in British Columbia is three days, in New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick four days, and in 
Quebec and Ontario five days. Where a disability continues beyond the waiting period, 
compensation is payable from the date of the accident. The waiting period does not restrict 
the right of the workman to medical aid which, under all the Acts, is given from the date of 
the accident. 


Burial expenses are paid to the amount of $400 in Quebec, $300 in New Brunswick 
and Ontario, $250 in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and $200 in 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and Alberta. In all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia an additional sum is allowed for transporting the 
workman’s body. 


A widow or invalid widower or a foster mother with children under the age limit 
receives a monthly payment of $90 in British Columbia, $75 in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, $60 in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Alberta, and $50 in Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick. In addition, a lump sum of $300 is paid in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, $250 in British Columbia, $200 in Prince Edward 
Island, $150 in Nova Scotia and Alberta, and $100 in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation a 
monthly payment of $35 is made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
$30 in Alberta, $25 in Quebec and Ontario, $22.50 in Nova Scotia, and $20 in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 


For each orphan child a monthly payment of $45 is made in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, $40 in New Brunswick and British Columbia, $35 in Quebec and Ontario, 
and $30 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Alberta. In Alberta, 
a further amount, not exceeding $10 a month, may be given at the discretion of the Board, 
and the maximum allowance payable to a family of orphans is $120 in Prince Edward 
Island and $150 in Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan, the Board may in its discretion make a 
lump sum payment, not exceeding $50, to an orphan child. 


Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 16 years 
in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation to the age of 
18 (19 in Saskatchewan) if it is considered desirable for a child to continue his education. 
In Quebec, the age limit is 18 years, and in New Brunswick and British Columbia com- 
pensation is paid to the age of 18 if a child is attending school regularly. 
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In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Alberta, payments are made to invalid 
children only for the length of time the Board considers that the workman would have 
contributed to their support. In the other provinces payments are continued until recovery. 


All the Acts provide that where the only dependants are persons other than consort or 
children compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary loss but 
the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $100 in Ontario, 
$90 in British Columbia, $85 in Alberta, and $60 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba. In British Columbia, if a workman leaves dependent parents as well as a 
widow or orphans, the maximum payable to a parent or parents is $90 a month. Com- 
pensation to dependants, other than consort or children, is continued only for such time as 
the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the total 
amount of benefits payable to dependants if the workman dies. A maximum is placed on 
the amounts that may be paid to the widow and children and to orphan children in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia; in Prince Edward Island the maximum is $170 to a 
widow and children and $120 to orphan children, and in Nova Scotia the corresponding 
amounts are $172.50 and $150. The maximum to all dependants is 75 p.c. of the work- 
man’s earnings in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Manitoba. In Ontario and Saskatchewan, the average earnings of the workman are the 
maximum amount payable. 


Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort and one child 
in Quebec is $100 a month, to a consort and two children $125, and to a consort and more 
than two children $150; in Manitoba, the minimum is $110 if there is a consort and one 
child and $145 if there is more than one child; in Saskatchewan, the minimum is $100 a 
month to a consort and one child and $125 to a consort and two children plus $15 a month 
for each additional child. In Newfoundland, a widow must receive at least $60 a month 
with a further payment of $20 a month for each child under 16 unless the total exceeds $130. 
In Ontario, the minimum payable to a widow is $75 a month with a further payment of $25 
for each child up to but not exceeding $150 a month. 


Compensation for total disablement in all provinces is a periodical payment for the 
duration of the disability equal to 75 p.c. of average earnings. Except in New Brunswick, 
the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for a permanent total disability. The minimum is 
$15 a week in Prince Edward Island and Quebec, $25 in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, and $30 a week in Saskatchewan. In Newfoundland, the minimum is $65 a 
month, and in Nova Scotia and Ontario $100 a month. If average earnings are less than 
the minimum amount allowed, the amount of the earnings is paid in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement, compensation is either 75 p.c. 
of the difference in earnings before and after the accident or the amount is determined by 
the Board on the basis of impairment of earning capacity estimated from the nature of the 
injury. In the latter case the workman is entitled to the same fraction of 75 p.c. of earnings 
as his impairment is of his full earning capacity. In all provinces, if the impairment of 
earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less (5 p.c. or less in Alberta), a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $5,000 a year in 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, $4,500 in Manitoba, $4,000 in 
New Brunswick and Alberta, $3,600 in Nova Scotia, and $3,000 in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island. If the workman’s earnings at the time of accident are not con- 
sidered a proper basis for compensation, the Board may use asa basis the average earnings 
of another person in the same grade of work. Compensation paid to a workman under 
21 years of age may be raised later if it appears that his earning power would have increased 
had the injury not occurred. 


Table 32 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in the 
years 1957 and 1958. 
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32.—_Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1957 and 1958 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


: —  —————— |} Compensation 
Year and Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Batal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability 
No No No. No No $ 
1957 
Newfoundland =... 2. scone ent 4,876 3,743 32 7 8,658 1, 295, 982 
Prince Edward Island............ 779 606 4 4 1,393 240,154 
INOWA SCOLAs es esis coe eee 9,953 7,003 614 53 17,623 3, 860, 029 
New. Brunswick. cajatnae eae 6,783 7,700 202 26 14,711 1,763, 355 
Québee.ic6. deste ate cere te ae ee 3g 291 110, 401 20, 227, 6128 
Ontario ok. St ere ee ee. 177,154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 41,278, 3173 
12,508 5,650 226 30 18,414 2,726,355 
11,191 9,386 174 oe 20, 803 4,232, 4774 
25, 808 20, 236 784 105 46, 933 8,078, 879 
48,738 25,620 1,322 191 75, 871 19,721,758 


1,097 563, 299 103,424,918 


1958 
Newiloundlandtems. (sa. occ aas. 4, 663 3,410 91 15 8,179 1,086, 823 
Prince Edward Island............ 843 616 6 3 1, 468 176,417 
INGVa SCOUlLA gitar. fot ss etna 8,961 6,075 651 110 15,797 3,776, 259 
News Brunswickes ot ssce seen eee 7,402 5,773 175 35 13,385 1,946,181 
Queheo® ne. pear ts cis ok ate: e o “s 206 95, 868 20, 653, 3873 
ONGATIO nse nett  ee 3 ots ane 161,355 64, 441 2,440 303 228,539 44,691, 1643 
Manitobassa neeneoe doen. amass 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 2,985,000 
Saskatchewan..........-.00.eeeee 11,136 9,320 202 41 20,699 4,576, 7094 
NED Ortareen motte ree oes ska ere 25,995 19, 033 781 103 45,912 8,354, 302 
British. @olumbig weie.f2. ese es 40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63, 109 18,971,980 
Totals, 1958.............. af she ee 1,004 511,544 107,218,222 
1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments 
to compensate loss earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Aix- 
cludes payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under 
Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 4 Excludes hospital and rehabili- 


tation costs. 


Section 8.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


Close to 1,460,000 Canadian workers belonged to labour unions in 1959. ‘Two central 
bodies—the Canadian Labour Congress and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour—continued to represent some 85 p.c. of organized labour, with most of the remainder 
distributed among organizations active on a regional, national or international level, but 
independent of a central labour congress. At the beginning of 1959 unions belonging to 
the Canadian Labour Congress had a total membership of 1,154,000, and the membership 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour was approximately 97,000. 


More than two-thirds of the organized labour force in Canada belong to unions that 


operate on the international level. Ninety of the 110 international unions active in 
Canada in January 1959 were affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress, and 84 of these 
were also within the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Twelve of the remaining 20 international unions had no congress link in Canada, 
but were affiliated with the AFL-CIO. There were 51 national and regional unions in 
Canada at the beginning of 1959, 20 of them affiliated with the CLC and 13 with the 
CCCL. 


* A special article on the History of the Labour Movement in Canada prepared by Dr. Eugene Vorsey, Director 
of Research, Canadian Labour Congress, appears in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 795-806. 
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International, national and regional unions had together a membership of more 
than 1,381,000, distributed among 161 organizations ranging in size from eight members 
to the 80,000-member United Steelworkers of America. The United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America retained its position as the second largest union in 
Canada with nearly 70,000 members, followed by the 60,000-member International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. The 
National Union of Public Employees, with a membership of nearly 43,000, was the largest 
national union in Canada in 1959, surpassing the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, which was in first place in 1958. 


The grand total of nearly 1,460,000 members reported by labour organizations in 
1959 to the Canadian Department of Labour amounted to approximately 33 p.c. of the 
estimated total number of non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. 


33.—Union Membership in Canada, 1930-59 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
000 000 000 

ORT): aS Se niin 322 M940 Soros aut onal ae 362 AOSD Yara. Be: . 1,029 
1S Wee acti k boned uh ooyen 311 Lee Re eke ot netic 462 LOST. wkeeeaks. UAREE 1,146 
EEG. 1 |: ee Ee ee 283 LDA Ze By, Aa each 578 LOSS? 8s Pies Levins waehtex 1,220 
LOS ORR. one Rickiercroce 286 LOAS arate sciere dace 665 1954 5. PIGM ALE 23. JARN 1,268 
1 OG Sa Ee os Bb sche alk Va pchavetexe 281 J UY be rel eat Cae a Ow a 724 LOS5r..) ayer te. Fe keions 1,268 
EE). Se ae ee PN 281 1 Nees cae ita Betray 711 f9DGs 4. Saya ate Fate 1,352 
LE AES Some eae 323 LO SG as sana tae oes 832 LOST ee toy. Bate 1,386 
IU Yo ee ae a aes 383 MOA Sarecardiia ct eaiven te, 912 IOSSers Hie kat, SET ead 1,454 
MOSS ARR arcs ab ianiychs cassie ote 382 OAS aes erage nomen 978 1959. cata SURE 1, 4593 
MT UNOMNI Rs BE Rs cbc ls Le, 359 TO AOE ects andes alain 1,006 
a eres ite ee Ce ED res ri i OL EOE LAS LAA ee 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 
foundland is included from 1949. ’ Adjustment in coverage resulted in net addition of approximately 23,000 


members for the first time. 


34.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at Jan. 1, 1959 
6a=_—_e«>2]20006—e——«sSs$“$“@——$@—@$_@aoae—6—06060—0—0"090030.no Oe eeeeewweReeoowe[\ yx ooo 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals | Membership 
No. No. No. 
sitecnatsonal Mmens | 2 se, rE Bie, doce es Gin aeste, 110 4,303 1,055, 690 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations/ 
senncuen Labour/Congress: vias os £20 eS ee SSS 84 3, 854 897,110 
Candis labour Aongreas Om y, tse caiass Pos sisrsesicrors: Aosrotvnatereechloroeorseurestnc ceded 6 118 59,079 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organizations only.. 12 57 18,699 
Unietititated! Railway: Brotherhoods i... .:< o<:ersca. oviele'c'o-e'o-e'aciecereaasie eee 2 127 9, 808 
Other annhitiated Wicks. 1. 20 UPROAR pied) oye oe 6 147 70,994 
National and Regional Unions......... 2.0.00... 0 00 e cece cece cece cece. 51 2,007 325, 892 
Cansamn Labour Congressiretissat db coc odoedeor swe. ewe IO AA 20 1,345 162, 604 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour...................0-000004 13 399 89, 693 
Ri OUNIORS soe .terast ye cet vars cae cee. a ee ew Ue 18 263 73,595 
Totals, International, National and Regional Unions........ 161 6,310 1,381,582 
Directly Chartered Local Unions.......................... , waaay, ee 348 348 42,362 
he ty SOE ORETORR: Iho, 8 Vc os, Lote, J SORE) pokeals 288 288 34, 963 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour........................... 60 60 7,399 
Independent Local Organizations.................... 2.0.0. cece cc cee cee. 105 105 34, 632 
MINING (NORA CA A hens, 59 8h, A, 88 a mre 2 ess pc tate Aeration Acct athon vor: 614 6,763 1,458,576 


ee Ee ee eS th es 
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35.—International, National and Regional Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more 
Members in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1959 


Membership 
Union in 

Canada 

caine readers tat aa e ID Ih A: TT NG EA LE LEED, SN ELIAS. 
No. 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America... 12,448 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America............ 0:0. sence eter e ene cnet tener eee seen ces 15,000 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America............eseee eee ce eee escent eer e eee essen tesserae PPA 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of NorthtAmerica: ariaaes Shee. (aden ert 8,225 
American Federation of Graim Millers............. cc cece cece cece eee ete tere eee t teen nets eees 1,050 
American Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada...........---.+ese sees reece 13,596 
American Federation of Technical Emgimeers............ 00 cece cece eee e erect ects 1,024 
American Newspaper Guild............cs ccc c cnc csc e cere n ec eneeesent ees eeeenerstsseenss seers 2,837 
Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada............0.e eee e eens teen cent etn eees 1,786 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union Of Ammeri€aw cs: ooo ste a ee ene 7,967 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union...........ccccccecccc cece te eee e reece cece renee eee ee ee ene eans 1,056 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of Americal .2o.02ais cee De ees Oe 5 Cs 5 (bah! 
British Columbia Government Employees’ Association. .........eseeeee scence terres teeter eces 11,079 
Brotherhood of Locomotive EMgimeers..... 0.0... cece cee cece ce eee eee teen eee e neste e renee aces 9,086 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Emgimemen................cee esse cece cece eee een eees 9,289 
Brotherhood of Maimtemance of Way Employees..........cccece rs ce cece cece eee e eset ene e ner er eens 20,000 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America............-+++:e+e+eseeeeee 7,948 
Brotherhood of Railroad Traimmen. .............cc cece cece eee e este eee e cece esse esse cee eeee 22,573 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

PlOY COREA. SNS ods ncoa'n ais oie bie ube os aeintn a Sie pin o ARE Mic shins wine eon Os a aheis Gainien nus Mew Gols go oheaeO 21,069 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmem of AMerica........... cece cece eee n ene n cence nent n een eeeeeeces 22,944 
Building Service Employees’ International Union.............. sence eee terete eee reer eee te ete eees 9,350 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers.........--..--+s+eeeeeeeees 33,209 
Canadian Council of Authors and Artists............ ccc ccc ccc eee ete e eee e nett eet e ener anes 2,516 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.............. cece cece eee eee eter e eee e eee teat eens 2,397 
Canadian Postal Employees Association..........c cece cece ence eee e eee eee eeet ence trnneccrceee 9,692 
Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union...........ccccc cece rece eee e cece ester nee e cece sees ener eees 1,710 
Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association...........0ceccseceeee erence eens rene eect ren sr ere ces 17,585 
Canadian Textile Councills...c<.. Qt tc fete oe © oie lereie wieraie) one) olelalelolelclele el sfaietelie ahve’ latalisloloie 0a silo rimnelslele 2,000 
Civil Service Association of Alberta...........cc ccc cence eee cree tenet ete e reese cence reset erences 8,661 
Commercial Telegraphers’? Union..............cce cece cece reece ere eee eereereneeeetereercces Senger 5,328 
Communications Workers of AMerica.......... cc ccc ccc cece cece eect eens ene e ese ee teen rcs eeereaee 3,021 
Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied Workers’ International Wniontof-Americase. seer ae ser 3,500 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers............. 0. ccc eee eee cece eee e cere nee e ene t ete eaes 5,650 
Fédération des Métiers de PEimprimerie du Canada Enrg............. 2 sees e eee e eee eect nee eee 4,607 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Batiment du Canada............ cece eee cece eee eee e eee tere eees 21,339 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Bois Ouvré du Canada, Inc............. 00 cece reece eee ee eee 4,003 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du Commerce, Inc.............-..0eeee sees eee e ees 3,262. 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Services, Inc......... 0... cece cece eee eee e erence nett teens 6,850 \ 
Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile, Inc............. 2. ccc cece cece eect e eee e nent etter tenes Oy) a 
Fédération Nationale de la Métallurgie............... 0.2 eee e eee e cree cere reer eee e eee e reece ete eees 13,000 \ 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de l’Industrie Mimiére, Inc.......... 6.2.0... sees eee cee nee ees 4,628 
Fédération Nationale des Employés des Corporations Municipales et Scolaires du Canada, Inc.... 6,353 
Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada, Inc............. eee cece reece eee 4,400 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l’Industrie du Vétement, Inc............... 000s sees 5,500 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier, Inc..............-- 200s ee eee eee 7,500 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia. ...........-. eee e cece cence teen teen ees 5,469 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union.............--.-.++++s-0+5 14,541 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 

of the United States and Canada sa-icicces aatrat: « peteatemilelsc « de)- danetaieleie' oforoeisietiaa- «tae -Eeiog fo =e 1,561 
International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers.............----- 10,016 
International Association of Fire Fighters. ............ cece eee cece eee eee e terrae eee sete neetseees 10,000 
International Association of Meat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers.................+-- pn WAP Ps 
International Association of Machimists. ........... cc ccc cece eect ect cence ence e eee en seen eeeeenes 49,599 ~~ 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 

Helpers. biie'cbac ss bea. 3 cae oe eae boeing wey emeinle nt tik = «mpage mals Sin eingie Me eine 11, 002 
International Brotherhood of BooKbinders............. cece cece ee eect teen e tener eter eens rees 3,384 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers.............. cee ccc c cece cence ects tere eeeeeeeres 30,922 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers... 1.2.0.0... ccc eee eee eee eee nen e tees 2,100 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers.............-+seeeeeeeeeees 33, 904 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America... 37, 943 
International Chemical Workers’ Union............ 0. cc cence ees ccc ence ence eee eee rare estes reseenes 13, 750 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America..............--- 19, 264 
International Ladies’? Garment Workers Union............eseeeree cern eee e eee neste eee n nets 15,096 
International Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty Workers Union............ss0002-0¢sse05 sates 1,050 
International Longshoremen’s Association, Independent... .. cstaysais2e vie sss si iecey 2 oss RE 6, 500 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union........+--.sssseeeee serene eee e recta 2,000 
International Molders’ and Foundry Workers” Unionvof North-A merica a a.. 2 eke ails reine 6,526 
International Photo-engravers’ Union of North America............sseueeeesee eee rsee rete ee ness 1,006 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America....... Es Ean oa Ae 7,919 
International Typographical Union. ........2...ccscccecoccc ccc ceecec eects etseecercseeneseeccnees 7,528 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers.............0++-+e-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 16,000 
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35.—International, National and Regional Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more 
Members in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1959—concluded 


eGCNea(a0esaBepa+*Co0aoOazo€*oOm0w@awqnonmnmnmNsaOoaoaoooooo=$=$S$S$S=S=~S$$$00000S~S—S 


; Membership 
Union i 


a 


in 
Canada 


No. 


1,170 
34,000 
15, 665 


60, 000 


5,200 
40,797 


1,960 
1,948 
2,000 
2,600 
1,649 
1,500 
7,275 
6,529 
42,754 
21,800 
1,200 
7,288 
5, 645 
10,969 


3,648 
10, 483 
5,207 
16,000 
5, 852 
15,700 
7,038 
3, 125 
17,000 


Tramesmployees Association CMe, . 0.1.06. 8b. ocd eco Mth os sso cheornccoerocccce cn 10,191 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. ‘Tables 36 and 37 cover strikes and lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding a total of nine man- 
days. The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on 
the other. However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 
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The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading 
to work stoppages. Where the number of workers involved varied in the course of a 
stoppage, the peak figure was used in tabulating annual totals. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, were not included in the number of 
workers involved. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is calculated by multiplying 
the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the number of working days 
the stoppage was in progress. Where the number of workers involved varied during the 
period of a stoppage, an appropriate adjustment was made in the calculation as far as this 
was practicable. The duration in man-days of all work stoppages in a year is shown as a 
percentage of estimated working time, based on the annual average of all non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada. 


The data on duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate com- 
parison of work stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as a 
measure of the loss of productive time to the economy. 


36.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1950-58 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence during Year 


Sa ci fhe io Duration in Man-Days 
lige: qos a i Workers Percentage of 
uring Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
No No No. No p.c 
OF OME Pm ete: PA ct ks vss Ske doreneuons OE MERE 158 161 192,153 1,389,040 0.13 
GSI I ee Nr carton ine 257 259 102,870 901,740 0.08 
OD Eee Fee irre eave Bia.t mtn apoetetoniny 216 222 120, 818 2,879,960 0.29 
OB SRAM eee ck scare cca hogs, Seon acne cats 167 174 55, 988 1,324, 720 0.13 
TOY ee nea, eth aE Sieh ici 5 a 156 174 62,250 1,475, 200 0.15 
LOD SUING bce eRe a cc Ua ee Bee ees 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LOBGHMIOE SC Ue Shen oe h oe Saye Bene 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
10574 2s Ee eee eee ee 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880. 0.14 
LODSERB ets OSI Aon Ue ote, Ne eee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
eT AE Sa ee oe Sa 2 ee es ee ee ee ee 
37.—_Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1958 
Strikes and Strikes and Lockouts in 
Lockouts Existence during Year 
Industry Beginning 
during Strikes and Workers ~}, Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
No. No. No. No. 
LGGPNE i. ksh rial thaw titeth ss ents oe ee 9 9 2,388 11,960 
BISMMIE S,.bics cere pants. esac sie ear ae te, vere ease 1 2 875 49,030 
MOEN oie Sct icc 2 tek tote tite make 29 30 30,909 808,840 
Ca] 2 oh bicacctergess hase ad ENO ee PT eee 24 24 15,101 33, 600 
MeGal hed tee cehe ccs beocccar Sativa esd SEE tio ee Ce 3 3 15,302 700,220 
Non-MCtah.sicdp-nad hay onnnchinels enantio ees Ab 1 2) 420 74, 500 
Quarryinges: se een eb ca meee er: 1 1 86 520 
Mamutacturinng i tsetcdeuaiaetcidel cise, ices et Peay vers 87 93 32, 244 1,025,390 
FOOdS and DOVerages. cn: hate comet: eek Wick 8 8 695 , 220 
Rubber products. (3228. etme hich thes. eee ee 1 1 850 850 
Leather Droge a si osu lage nial Silas teak eter er ha 1 1 69 170 
PL SEGINO DUDOUCNS co nn oc Bix erie por Pace reat atm nye 3 3 356 4,760 
Clathing ae! .. Hele coe. 29. or ee: eee 13 14 4,267 88,740 
W00d: DIO GUGHR ais, 1: Sl vexsscsnhocavaensiestie.aibitash nan a ana 12 14 2,575 59,080 
PADOG DUGQUCISee sn aaanee orice mes core cess eves Bt oak 2 3 5, 746 142,270 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 3 3 942 9,340 
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37.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1958—concluded 


a 


Strikes and Strikes and Lockouts in 


Lockouts Existence during Year 
Industry Beginning |— ——_—_—_—— 
during Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
No. No. No. No. 
Manufacturing—concluded 

ron aud steel products... 2.0... oc es cs cecce cee le, 14 14 9, 554 519, 460 
Transportation equipment.......................... 3 3 2,779 86, 580 
Non-ferrous metal products................0-......, 5 5 BRY 7,010 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 8 9 2,083 31,570 
Non-metallic mineral products................0.... 2 3 922 35, 150 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 2 2 53 1,090 
Chemiieal productes iti) Sh, PU oe AEA 8 8 833 7,550 
Pi pee ame anise BW sf tsps wir tho. ! cars cyactce ast ao rl. Pe 2 2 188 550 
Construction Ayr ee A, 0 AR 60 60 25302 809, 920 
Transportation and Communication 20 25 9,335 98,700 
SrAMspOrtAviony il wt. fi vit. 8H OES TAC: 23 23 7,565 94, 860 
Commrmmanticwt 3 ae Ob: UWE es 6S in oem chk i 2 1,770 3,840 
Public Utility Operation. .......................... 1 1 95 200 
210 Shes oF oa he etree dpe uemaenandga gs aaSite tiet caesar ca 22 20 25181 52,310 
MUMAICO, POC as wert ene Arce TL. tact § cared coareh sic 2 2 13 170 
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Section 10.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was established 
in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with the 
object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international 
agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organization and by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations 
although retaining its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 80 Member States, financed by their governments, and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the Governing Body; 
(2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the International Labour Conference. Since 
World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities by the establishment of ten 
tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems of important world industries, by 
the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by technical assistance to 
aid under-developed countries in such fields as co-operatives, vocational training, prod- 
uctivity techniques and employment service organization. 


The Governing Body consists of 40 members—20 government representatives, 10 
employers’ representatives and 10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, 
each of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place, and the other 10 government representatives are elected tri- 
ennially by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected by their 
groups every three years at the Conference. The Governing Body meets three times a 
year and has supervision over the work of the International Labour Office and the various 
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Conferences and Committees, in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas 
of the Conferences and meetings. Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is the 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and as a 
world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects concerned with 
working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States by fur- 
nishing experts on manpower training and technical and other types of assistance. The 
ILO maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located at 
202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from 
each Member State (two representing the government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, after adoption, must be con- 
sidered by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to possible ratifica- 
tion; however, each Member State decides whether or not to ratify any Convention, and 
only by ratification does it assume the obligation to bring its legislation in that field up to 
the standard set by the Convention. A Recommendation is less formal: it contains 
general principles for the guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing 
administrative orders and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


There have been 43 Sessions of the International Labour Conference at which 114 
Conventions and 112 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide range of 
subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 
health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen and dockers 
and for fishermen, unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant workers, 
equal remuneration, discrimination, forced labour, and many other aspects of industrial 
and social problems. By Jan. 1, 1960, ratifications of Conventions by Member States 
numbered 1,935. 


Canada has ratified 19 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock 
labour. In Canada the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities 
with jurisdiction over the subjects covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. The Department of Labour, as the official link with the International 
Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the ILO annual reports on ratified 
Conventions as well as periodical reports on many other industrial and social matters. 
Canada is represented at most of the ILO annual and special meetings, and accounts of the 
discussions and the decisions are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. The Depart- 
ment also keeps the provincial governments and the major employer and worker organiza- 
tions informed of ILO activities. 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas 
of rough, rocky forest terrain such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, 
and the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain 
barriers between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow 
southern strip of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 17,442,000 (estimate 
of June 1, 1959). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for 
export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and econo- 
mical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 


The extent of government control over the agencies of transportation is covered in 
Part I of this Chapter; Parts II to VI deal with the various types of transport facility. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
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transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation. 
Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages of their development, 
today’s competition shows little indication of starting a trend toward consolidation and a 
return to semi-monopolistic conditions within the industry. Because so many shippers 
now provide their own transportation, it 1s evident that a large part of the present com- 
petition between common carriers has become a permanent feature of the transportation 
industry. 


It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not 
onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have 
become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive: conditions. 
Regulatory authorities are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their 
regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still 
make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be 
relied on to protect the public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition 
more effectively. The emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to main- 
taining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Indicative of this 
trend is the amendment to the Transport Act passed in 1955, which extends the freedom 
of the railways to make contract rates with shippers known as ‘agreed charges’. 


On Nov. 2, 1936, the amalgamation of the Department of Railways and Canals and 
the Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence to form the new Department of Transport brought under one control 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954, jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
rests with the Federal Government. Federal and provincial representatives conferred at 
Ottawa in April 1954 on means of implementing that decision and on June 26, 1954, the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by the Federal Parliament giving to all provinces, 
at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international highway 
transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and necessity 
and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. This Act 
has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904, and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. It was also 
given additional powers and duties which have been greatly enlarged since that date. 
When organized, the membership of the Board consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy 
Chief Commissioner and one Commissioner. In 1908 an Assistant Chief Commissioner 
and two other Commissioners were added. The Board is a statutory court of record, 
so constituted by the Railway Act and recognized as such by other courts, but it also has 
extensive regulative and administrative powers. 


The great majority of applications and complaints to the Board are disposed of without 
hearing in open court, but public hearings are held in various places throughout Canada 
as the Board sees fit, particularly to suit the convenience of the parties and avoid expense 
to them. Evidence at public hearings is given under oath and interested parties appear 
personally or by counsel or representatives. The finding or determination of the Board 
upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order 
or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
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Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a Judge of that 
Court, or by the Governor in Council.* Two Commissioners are a quorum or ‘panel’ 
for the hearing of a case and it is not unusual for two panels to be sitting at the same time 
on different appeals. 


The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction, under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 


Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and _ telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
the Quebec and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
and over express traffic and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


_ The Board has jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and determine any application by 
any party interested who complains that any company or person has violated or failed 
to comply with the Railway Act or a Special Act or any order made thereunder, or who 
requests the Board to make any order or give any direction, leave, sanction or approval 
that, by law, it is authorized to make or give or with respect to any matter, act or thing 
that by the Railway Act or Special Act is prohibited, sanctioned or required to be done. 
It has power to make orders and regulations generally for carrying the Railway Act into 
effect and for exercising jurisdiction conferred on the Board by any other Act. 


Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power ‘“‘to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and 
general telephone rate increases. 

A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) 
Certain of its recommendations, including the following, were incorporated into the 
Railway Act by amendments made in 1951: the equalization of freight rates; the require- 
ment that, when transcontinental competitive freight rates are published, the corresponding 
rates to intermediate points shall not be more than one-third greater than the former; 
the payment by the Government of Canada of the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ 
lines of the transcontinental railway systems in Ontario (between Sudbury, Capreol and 
Cochrane, and between Port Arthur and Armstrong) up to the amount of $7,000,000 
annually, the amounts so received by the railways to be applied to reductions in freight 
rates between Eastern and Western Canada over the trackage referred to; and the require- 
ment of a uniform classification of accounts to be prescribed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 
Pursuant to the amendments, a uniform scale of milage class rates has been prescribed by 
the Board and equalization of commodity rates is being proceeded with. The Board 
has also prescribed a uniform classification and system of accounts for railways and has 
approved a new freight classification. 


* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and _Transport Cases, 
and its judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published fortnightly by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in 
what is known as J.O.R. & R. 
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Under the Transport Act the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 

‘Agreed charges’ between shippers and carriers, authorized by the Transport Act, 
were also reviewed by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon in 1955 and his recommendations were 
implemented in amendments to that Act in 1955. Under the amendments, an agreement 
for an agreed charge shall be executed in tariff form and a duplicate original shall be filed 
with the Board within seven days after the making of the agreement, and the agreed 
charge takes effect twenty days after the filing, without necessity of the Board’s approval 
of the charge. The Board continues to have power to fix a charge for a shipper who is 
unjustly discriminated against by an agreed charge and it also has power to vary or cancel 
an agreed charge referred to it by the Minister of Transport or the Governor in Council for 
investigation. 

The Board is required by the Railway Act to make an annual report to the Governor 
in Council through the Minister of Transport. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary. 


During the year 1959, a total of 3,153 applications were submitted to the Board under 
the provisions of the Railway Act, the Transport Act, the Maritimes Freight Rates Act, 
the Pipe Lines Act* and other legislation under the Board’s jurisdiction; 3,330 Orders and 
18 General Orders were issued. 


The Board, shortly after the interim freight rate increase of 17 p.c. was authorized in 
November 1958, required the railways to specify before Apr. 10, 1959, the amount of 
supplementary relief sought. But before that date, the Government announced that no 
further general increases would be allowed for a period of one year pending the findings 
of a Royal Commission to be established to inquire into the railway rate structure and 
other matters affecting railway transportation. The Royal Commission was appointed 
May 13, 1959 and is still conducting hearings (August 1960) across Canada, receiving 
submissions from the railways and all interested parties. On July 8, 1959, Parliament 
passed the Freight Rates Reduction Act. Designed as a relief measure for shippers, the 
Act provided a fund of $20,000,000 to permit a reduction in class rates and commodity 
rates (other than competitive rates) on Canadian railways for a period of one year—to 
Aug. 1, 1960. In compliance with the Act, the Board of Transport Commissioners ordered 
the substitution of an increase of 10 p.c. for the said permissive increase of..17-p.6, 4: 
further reduction to 8 p.c. was ordered by the Board as of May 1960 to continue in effect 
until Aug. 1. By an amendment to the Freight Rates Reduction Act dated July 28, 1960, 
the reduced rates will remain in effect until Apr. 30, 1961, and the $20,000,000 authorized 
in lieu of the higher rates is increased to $35,000,000. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff comprises an Executive Director’s Branch including Legal and International 
Relations Divisions, an Operations Branch comprised of the Traffic Division, Special 
Traffic Adviser and the Licensing and Inspection Division, and a Secretary’s Branch 
including Administrative and Special Projects Division. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commerical air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the 
licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to the public. 


_ * With the coming into effect of the National Energy Board Act as of Noy. 1, 1959, the administration of pipe- 
lines legislation was transferred to the National Energy Board. 
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As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the Governor in 
Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, applica- 
tions for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, owner- 
ship, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, traffic tolls 
and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are issued by the 
Board in the form of General Orders, relating to all air services or groups of air services; 
Board Orders relating to individual air services; and Rules and Circulars for general guid- 
ance and information. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s Regula- 
tions by the Economics Division of the Department of Transport. 


The Board continues to devote special attention to the uniform charter tariff and to 
its interpretation for the guidance of operators in the establishment of their rates and fares. 
Regional route operations are under current review by a staff committee set up for the 
purpose. 

In the field of international aviation, the Board continues to take an active part in 
the work of the International Civil Aviation Organization, and to undertake bilateral 
negotiations with a number of countries for the exchange of traffic rights. Canada’s two 
designated international scheduled carriers, Trans-Canada Airlines and Canadian Pacific 
Airlines Limited, have recently extended their operations pursuant to bilateral agreements, 
to serve Vienna and Rome, respectively (see pp. 871 and 872). . 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act of Parliament (RSC 
1952, c. 38) passed in 1947, the Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted for the 
purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising the Minister of Transport on 
matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuilding services. In addition to these 
duties, the Act empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions of the 
Minister under the Canada Shipping Act 1934 as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required to be 
performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of the Governor 
in Council. 

The Commission is also responsible for the administration of a number of the provi- 

sions of the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. Up to mid-1960, the work of the Board was confined mainly to the conducting 
of hearings in connection with the issuing of permits to export oil and gas and for that 
reason is covered in more detail in the Foreign Trade Chapter of this volume (see Index). 


PART II.—RAIL AND URBAN TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal utility for the 
movement of passengers and freight throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great 
national systems, supplemented by a newly completed north-south line on the West Coast 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 
information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics were compiled in 
co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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and a few regional independent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large 
volumes of freight at low cost in all weather by continuous passage over Canadian trans- 
continental routes. Though highway and air competition is increasing, the railways still 
retain their primary position in the freight transport field. However, growing public 
preference for air travel on long trips and for the use of private automobiles over short 
distances has greatly affected railway passenger services. Passenger trains have been 
eliminated on some branch lines and reduced on certain main lines, and economies have 
been derived from the wide use of rail diesel cars. 


The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 
national transport and communication services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. In addition, it operates a fleet of coastal and ocean-going 
steamships, a national telegraph system connecting the principal points of Canada with 
other parts of the world, an extensive express service in Canada and abroad, a chain of 
large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major cities across the 
country and Canadian with other North American and European points. Its chief com- 
petitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway, is a joint-stock corporation operating an extensive 
transcontinental railway supported by a national telegraph system with connections 
throughout the world, a large fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of 
year-round and resort hotels, a domestic north-south airline which is one of the world’s 
great air-freight carriers, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air 
services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Vancouver 
and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Lisbon, Madrid and Rome, and a limited (one- 
flight daily each way) transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal. 
Also included in the company’s operations are a world-wide express service and a domestic 
truck and bus network. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over a 788.6-miles route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace 
River area of northeastern British Columbia, with a branch line from Chetwynd to Dawson 
Creek. The completion in 1958 of the northern extension of this line opened up to de- 
velopment the vast interior of the province and brought to an end the biggest railway 
construction job undertaken in North America for two decades. With the completion in 
May 1959 of the last link in the microwave system, the PGE became the first railway on 
the Continent to be operated entirely by means of radio communication. 


The statistics of Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada, including intercity freight and passenger services of 
electric railway companies. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway System 
are dealt with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consolidation and 
organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. 


Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 14.5 
miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 1850. 
The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and the 
Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building of 
the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


Only a gradual increase has taken place in the milage of single track line since the 
1920’s. Recently, however, the development of a number of large industrial projects in 
districts far removed from transport facilities has necessitated the building of branch lines. 
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Those constructed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book at p. 815, and those 
constructed in 1957 and 1958 in the 1959 Year Book at p. 775. During 1959 the eastern 
section of the Chibougamau branch line constructed by the CNR from St. Félicien to 
Cache Lake in Quebec, a distance of 133 miles, was officially opened ; the western section 
of this line, from Beattyville to Chibougamau, was completed in 1957, opening up mineral- 
rich areas and linking them with the industrial centres of the province. On the 52-mile 
line from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake in Manitoba, track-laying and much of the first ballast 
lift were completed. This line is being constructed to connect a base metal mining de- 
velopment with the smelter at Flin Flon. 


While new construction has added considerably to single track milage placed in opera- 
tion in the past few years, other lines have been abandoned because they have become 
unprofitable. Thus new milage is not altogether reflected in the totals shown in Table 1. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-58 


Nore.—Figures of total milage of single track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1925-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 
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SmInG@Lte TRAcK Mitace TRACK MiLaGEe BY PROVINCE AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Province and Type of Track 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Single— 
OU eo ttt: oc vk ane 17,657 Newfoundland................ 910 934 934 934 
MOOD F643 te hese Ss oc LEE 20, 487 Prince Edward Island........ 285 285 285 285 
[URDU SSE Seana a. Sama 24,731 Nowa Scotia +. 15 cs ocean. 1,401 1,391 1,370 1,336 
TOTS 3. 4d ee 34, 882 New Brunswick.............. 1,800 1,799 1,818 1,818 
PGaOSes.. . +. eno B eee dees 38, 805 Quebec ttc 4. Pees. 5 AREF 4,936 4,940 5,096 5,096 
To) ye BD oat Fe 40,350 Mba eh ck Sec sheet. 10,375 10,516 10,513 10, 467 
OR cece Ponca agrees ct ck 42,047 IMAnILODS hack atte obese. 4,979 4,974 5,00 5,004 
Bua ceria is Cee 42,916 Saskatchewan ih... doe ts: 8,721 8,721 8,721 8,721 
OBOE «4: Aca . Ped 42,565 Albettati.c ets. See 5, 659 5,680 5,680 5,679 
OS Sages Oe ee eee 42,352 British Columbia. ...........; 3,981 4,015 4,071 4,388 
TS) CLES Siete ies GOCE EI, Sania 42,979 HOM otek eters tee ee eiee tate 58 58 8 58 
Iioieer ae eee. nee 42,956 In United States.............. 339 339 339 339 
CUS eee OF et eee Oe 5 42,953 | | |] ———_ 
ROR ieee hoe 43,163 Totals, Single............. 43,444 43, 652 43,899 44,125 
NOG ee acicea Semana 43,132 ——_—__—|—- ———_— | uc — 
TGERGE ier a Seas (a ae a 43,444 SOGCONG. cy guste Sake. we ata ie 2,486 2,476 2,471 2,444 
LEY Ce alee 43 , 652 IMGUSUR ales cigers ot cs he ees Cee 2,243 2,384 1,208 1,216 
Rocmereine a MOR * 43,890 Ward ana siGingsis) st. 2 ea 11,142 11,318 11,528 11,534 
LUE ERS ae oe en ae a 44,125 —. |} | — — 
Grand Totals............. 59,3152 59,8302 59,0972 59,3193 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Includes 28 miles of joint track. 3 Excludes 51 miles of 


joint track. 


Rolling-Stock.—Although the figures of Table 2 show the number of the different 
types of rolling-stock in operation at the end of year from 1949 to 1958, they do not by 
any means give a complete picture of rolling-stock capacity for service. Each year hundreds 
of units, particularly freight cars, are retired and replaced by new more efficient equipment, 
much of it specially designed and engineered for specific hauling jobs. Improvement in 
the efficiency of car use is also a factor that may reduce amount of equipment required. 
Between 1949 and 1958 the average capacity of box cars increased from 43.5 tons to 46.6 
tons, of gondola cars from 61.5 tons to 65.6 tons, flat cars from 42.9 tons to 46.8 tons, 
hopper cars from 58.7 tons to 66.5 tons and of all freight cars from 45.3 tons to 50.8 tons. 
The average tractive power of locomotives advanced during the same period from 41,923 
Ib. to 52,095 lb. Table 2 shows the increasing number of diesel locomotives in service up 
to the end of 1958; rapid replacement of steam units continued during the following year 
and by mid-1960 dieselization of the major lines was almost complete. 
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2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 


Type 1949 1951 1953 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No. No. . No. No. No. No. No. 
Locomotives). 4.2 200. WIS aati: 4,627 4,715 4,818 4,714) 4,790 4,821 4,823 
Steam— 
Coal bimmingaeieoe-bs meee ae 4,351 f 3,000 3,162 2,021 2,228 it, S571 1, 483 
Oil burnings eee. Hse eee 555 667 704 621 537 477 
Dieselielectrics paasteeeiete ae 246 574 956 1,455 1,895} 2,372 2,799 
PO Ctr iC sigs oBosdeagd Paes 30 33 33 33 46 55 64 
Passenger Cars...............:+-++: 6,224 6,366 6,456 6,574 6, 2202 5, 942 5,733 
COACH 2aat ees cee ics eta Aye 2,169 2,064 2,058 1,799 1,597 1,486 
Combination.c...-.a. 5... see rer 337 339 331 325 340 343 328 
] Bankooe tragzi0h Gs Abe eas SAI ga De OOS DUR 347 315 291 226 178 136 124 
Dining 2. Secs CAA de oo te heist 35's 195 196 180 201 186 183 174 
Parlours cc eet cn Stiaec cree ares 175 153 161 172 173 167 162 
Sleeping ise k aden ee athe = 775 803 801 969 925 879 900 
Baggage, express and postal........ 1,766 2,201 2,430 2,433 2,404 2,398 2,336 
MGtOret nore, Dieta ie eee ee 54 49 59 75 90 129 139 
Other ile Sees cick « rouse ee ear ae 402 141 139 115 LZ 110 84 
Preigitt.. Cars 5.0.5, - acu byes -| 477,614 | 180,725 | 187,980 | 185,956 | 191,9743) 197,907 196,893 
‘Autom obilessnn sue cian teea ae 6,075 6,396 7,560 7,406 6,370 6,733 6,722 
Ballasts acct te haces wus eo terete er bos eat ee 1,772 1,803 1,940 2,378 2,156 2,646 2,708 
| BGS cighaedle Dagon seats ab iaerertwe even ran Certegy 118,576 $21,318 119,753 114,814 118, 353 121,346 117, 604 
13) eee et es ee te) AR Eee 8 10,951 11,062 11,690 12,037 11,876 11,975 12,058 
Gondola. Sei oe Boos cals aS 14,1385 14,098 17,603 18,592 19, 052 19,904 20,522 
lakoio oma aoeetaen Soto Oma Ooe to 9,100 8,897 11,598 12,247 12,870 13, 788 15, 493 
OTE ce eee ae ors bd deers Gres 1,902 1,902 1,969 2,559 5,465 5,967 6,004 
RGINIGSCEALORT ec see epitope atte 7,921 8,231 9,438 9,735 9,906 10, 022 10, 184 
SEO Ee teen oe ase Se eee s 6,648 6, 509 6,057 5,776 5,501 5,141 5,195 
eT an keh MEP ike AE oepeee ena Mie 454 460 328 378 389 384 382 
Othereete. se to ee re le 80 49 44 34 16 1 21 
en ch Ee a ee ee eee ee 
1 Includes one gasoline locomotive. 2 Includes 13 cars not specified as to type. 3 Includes 20 cars 


not specified as to type. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 
detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and for all other railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a distinction is 
made between expenditures and expenses. In this Subsection, the term ‘expenses’ is used as 
defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the expenses of furnishing 
rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, including maintenance and 
depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1939 to 1958 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $269,554,630 in 
1958 over 1957 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property 
of $342,996,674 as shown in Table 4. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six parts 
(Catalogues Nos. 52-207—52-212). 


edition, p. 662. 
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3.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1939-58 
Nore.—Figures for 1876 to 1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, and those for 1926-38 in the 1947 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 
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Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt 
Se err $ “Sige i: § 
1939 Bis ess 1,834,329,209 | 1,533,373,521 | 3,367,702,730 || 1949....... 1,576,734,292 | 1,692,898 968 
DOAOE Fe ose. 1,762,473,489 1,617,561,683 | 3,380,035,172 || 1950....... 1,649,462,088 | 1,826,346,222 
ROAD ss 1,697,545,699 | 1,699,942,865 | 3,397,488,564 || 1951....... 1,646,205,772 | 1,925,488,160 
1OGOE hoo., 1,578,254,765 | 1,793,579,270 | 3,371,834,035 || 19521...... 2,406,309,060 | 1,308,899,612 
BOGOR Ae ce «5 1,614,936,131 | 1,741,664,036 | 3,356,600,167 || 1953....... 2,422,692,856 | 1,489,063,402 
UL). aes 1,636,064,822 | 1,707,801,676 | 3,343,866,498 || 1954....... 2,499,778,848 | 1,475,815,267 
194D% oh. 1,631,973,055 | 1,701,786,899 | 3,333,759,954 || 1955....... 2,543,465,586 | 1,565,109,030 
TO 4G ES 50 1,624,753,709 | 1,665,844,188 | 3,290,597,847 || 1956....... 2,572,487,313 | 1,612,706,551 
TORE te. sw 1,623,607,219 | 1,685,010,672 | 3,308,617,891 || 1957....... 2,565,559,683 | 1,764,660,210 
1A ct a 1,578,057,474 | 1,672,282,030 | 3,250,339,504 || 1958....... 2,646,659,697 | 1,953,114,826 


Total 


$ 
3,269,633,260 2 
3,475,808,310 2 
3,571,693,932 2 
3,715,208,672 2 
3,861,756 ,258 2 
3,975,594,115 2 
4,108,574,6162 
4,185,193, 864 2 
4,330,219,893 2 
4,599,774,523 2 


1 Affected by readjustment in the capital structure of the CNR (see p. 817). 
$40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


2 Exclusive of approximately 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1954-58 


Investment 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
= as $ § $ $ 5 
> LEG RS RRs Aohepanenaly F 38, 638, 197 41,034, 168 279, 853, 2438 230, 402, 782 209, 161, 837 
OT Sh rr eae 192,349, 672 77, 802, 675 148, 090, 038 189, 767, 702 133, 254, 564 
NS ES OR Oe ar ee See Cr. 9,576,266 |Cr. 316,406 7,871,446 |Cr. 23,917,074 |Cr. 1,673,544 
Unilisteibuted? EAE S SEAR yo RA a 162,927 |Cr. 12,615,995 12,098, 201 17,529, 606 2,253, 817 
CNR non-rail property.......... 185,603 |Cr. 12,153,396 6, 245, 238 6,578, 570 6,017,011 
CPR oe OnUGES: Keak Yaaeey & C7: 3,000 |Cr. 447,000 5,750,522 9,943,881 |Cr. 3,825,030 
Other $ ice 1 ane 2. Cr. 19,676 |Cr. 15, 670 62, 441 1,012,155 61, 836 


Total Investment as at Dec. 31...| 4,550,143,918 | 4,777,279, 0502 5, 225,191,978 | 5,638,974,994 | 5,981,971, 668 


1 Prior to 1956 and the Uniform Classification 


operated property, leased lines and non-cash items. 
Shore and Labrador Railway which reported for the first time in 1955. 


of Accounts, these data included investments in separately 


2 Includes $121,230,690 invested in the Quebec North 


Revenues and Expenses.—During the ten-year period 1949-58, the ratio of expenses 
to revenues of railways operating in Canada has fluctuated between a low of 86.94 p.c. 
in 1950 and a high of 97.30 in 1958. The trend for both revenues and expenses has been 
generally upward during the period, revenues being 30.1 p.c. higher in 1958 than in 1949 
and expenses 36.2 p.c. higher. As a result of outlay increasing more rapidly than income, 
net operating revenue per mile of line in 1958 was at its lowest point since 1938. 
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5.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1949-58 


Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 


with the 1916-17 edition. 


Year opeeetoly 
Revenues 
+088 $ 
1949 Bei ate hn 894, 397, 264 
T9BO.CI As 958,985,751 
LOT ines’ ve 1,088,583,789 
1952 Mette, 1,172,158,665 
1953. SS.4N0. 1,205,935,414 
1054.5 0.00%. 1,095,440,918 
LODGE AS 1,198,351,601 
LOSC Ak nd 1,300,623,923 
LOST aE 1,263,147,930 
LOO S isis spore 1,163,735,417 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


$ 


831, 456, 4462 
833, 726, 5622 
977,577, 0622 

1,057,186,3042 

1,100,393,8362 
1,019,534,9892 

1,048,564, 681 2 

1,171,338,574 

1,203,530,146 
1,132,277,504 


oe Per Mile of Line i ot Lace ne 
pet T fide babel (| hleome, he Meee 
pet sing | erating | Qpemating| Operating | Hysight | Parenee 
Revenues Mile Mile 
a § § $ $ "guetet 
92.96 20, 866 19,398 1,468 8.66 3.10 
86.94 22,311 19,397 2,914 9.45 3.19 
89.80 25,348 22,763 2,585 10.05 3.36 
90.19 Qa 02 24,597 2,675 10.56 3.50 
91.25 28,020 25, 567 2,453 11.48 3708 
93.07 25, 402 23, 642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
87.50 26, 876 23,517 3,309 12.21 3.60 
90.06 29,047 26, 159 2, 888 125 3.16 
95, 28° 28,171 26, 841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14.51 ogi la 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


accruals. 


2 Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax 


6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Railways, 1956-58 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$ p.c $ p.¢ $ p.c 
Roa MuiIAIM tenance, neces ieee 249,628,976 | 21.3 265,104,802 | 22.0 248,593,455 | 21.9 
Equipment maintenance............ 251,328, 643 21.4 256, 689, 993 Zio 253,744,614 | 22.4 
Ho es 8 oc ee bays APES Ra Slee ge te aro akg AR 25,301,141 oe2 27,334, 536 One 27,208, 205 2.4 
DT ransportatiOnsasasciadaat- iio) sors 494,229,680 | 42.2 478,428,123 | 39.8 440,116,687 | 38.9 
General and miscellaneous.......... 107,372,028 9.2 109, 329, 484 9.1 110,677,500 9.8 
Rentsjand taxestic. cacccieaer seieeles 43,478, 106 care 66, 643, 208 oe 51,937,048 4.6 
Totals). gov ctccoseeekeens 1,171,338,574 | 100.0 1, 203,530,146 | 100.0 1,132, 277,504 | 100.0 


1 Reported as operating expenses in accordance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted in 1956. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—During the period 1949-58 the number 
of railway employees fluctuated between a low of 190,385 in 1950 and a high of 215,324 in 
1956; the 1958 figure was very little above that of 1949. In the same period annual average 
salaries and wages increased almost steadily from $2,721 to $3,931. Maintenance-of- 
equipment employees, on hourly rates, worked 17 p.c. fewer average hours and were paid 
81 p.c. more wages per hour; average hours worked by transportation employees were 
16 p.c. fewer, while their pay per hour was about 69 p.c. higher. These figures reflect salary 
and wage increases and the effects on employment of the five-day work week inaugurated 
in 1951. Statistics from 1956 have been reported in accordance with the revised ‘‘Cana- 
dian Classification of Railway Employees and Their Compensation” which became 
effective Jan. 1, 1956. 
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7.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1949-58 


Norr.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551, and for 1940-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 723. 


a 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 
to operating expenses) 
Total Average to— 
Year Employees Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages 


Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 


No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
es da CEN, Dag aag Aneta Rae mR 192,366 523, 453,375 2,721 52.9 56.9 
BO rene rit WA Kore ee EIS es ety sae 190, 385 523,008, 515 2,747 49.8 57.2 
eee ete steel, Meret OS dered bo tH Ve hyd «Bike 204, 025 624, 682,754 3,062 52.0 58.0 
Borate Oe th Be st Tito Ds Le ae, 214, 143 669, 457, 962 3, 126 52.1 57.7 
SOON ie's <2 she STE Aside. LS ee poke. 211,951 724,077,594 3, 416 53.4 58.6 
Be ae aA wae ot pec aind digs 196,307 661, 829,774 3,371 54.3 58.3 
Ut) Sg Gabi bp cae 2) ae: aps Re rey 195, 459 674, 875, 767 3, 453 50.2 57.4 
PUDO US olin Oe eee pce bee ee Or AS 215, 3242 780, 135,918 3, 623 50.6 55.9 
Dia ae» Fateh ods. aoc teed keoel ot een 212, 4262 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 
TE aes SE Re genta, sear, Mikes 192, 8092 757, 907, 896 3,981 52.7 54.3 
ee A ae ee Co ee 
1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 2 Includes employees engaged in cartage and highway 


transport (rail) operations. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. No new land grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the 
federal or provincial governments since 1939. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure, through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been 
eliminated in this manner in recent years. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada at Dec. 31, 1958, amounted to $1,024,612,449; this amount does not include 
$97,756 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand Trunk 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and 
dividends are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
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Subsection 3.—Traffic 


De eee eee 


Table 8 shows passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 1949-58. 
A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways is 


given at p. 820. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures for 1910-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1922-23 edition. 


Year 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


Revenue Passenger- Passenger 
Passenger- Train ee sr a 4 Miles per 
Train Miles! Car Miles! Mile of Line 
No. No. No. No. No. 
45, 680, 009 407,421, 229 34,883,803 | 3,193,174,337 74,497 
43,744, 164 392, 800, 555 31,139,092 | 2,816, 154,232 65,519 
46, 200, 947 415,178,734 30,995,604 | 3,110,240, 504 72,424 
47,663,617 431,234, 562 30,167,145 | 3,151,261,385 73,319 
46,977,271 430,726,717 28,736,159 | 2,985,943, 809 69,378 
45,745,089 416, 969,275 28,396,528 | 2,863,036,611 66, 391 
44,556, 022 417,729,975 27,229,962 | 2,891,685,018 64, 853 
43,782,624 420, 687, 663 26,070,766 | 2,907,568, 012 64,934 
41,629,954 409, 175, 053 22,965,974 | 2,925,132, 819 65, 236 
40,545, 723 382,340, 605 21,376,488 | 2,485,860, 569 55,040 
Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No $ 
2.663 2.448 923 69 3.05 
2.79 2.52 90 64 3.19 
2.86 2.87 100 67 3.36 
2.88 3.01 104 66 3.50 
2.88 2.99 104 64 3.53 
2.87 2.89 101 63 3.44 
2.87 3.05 106 65 3.60 
2.93 BAT 112 66 3.16 
2.97 3.78 127 70 3.30 
Sisal! 3.62 116 61 3,11 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Revenue Revenue Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight Freight Ton-Miles 
Train Train Car Carried® Ton-Miles per 
Miles Miles! Mile of Line 
No. No. tons No. No. 
81,648,053 | 3,091,633,447 | 142,719,4313) 56,338, 230,0003} 1,314,379 
81,397,148 | 3,093,946, 961 144,218,319 | 55,537,900, 000 1,292,120 
87,181,640 | 3,384,341, 192 161,260,521 | 64,300,418, 000 1,497,274 
89,217,123 3,551,802, 171 162,175,381 | 68,430,417,000 1,592,146 
84,997,904 | 3,448,530,542 | 156,249,259 | 65, 267,016,000 1,516, 462 
75,334,248 | 3,088,504,846 | 143,194,840 | 57,547,300, 439 1,333,216 
79,072,523 3,414, 942,330 167,862,156 | 66,176, 128,925 1,483, 273 
87,088,493 | 3,890,694,617 | 189,608,272 | 78,819,966, 395 1,760,135 
77,991,848"|} 3,540,096, 145 174,163,028 | 71,047, 229,093 1,584,343 
68,655.553 | 3,324,507,990 153,524,948 | 66,356,829, 403 1,469,050 
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8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1949-58—concluded 


FreicHt Service—concluded 


Year Freight Receipts Average Average Average | Revenue per 
Receipts per Length of {Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton Ton Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Hauled Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
LOLS Se ee seh eee cee eee eg 1.2563 4,968 3953 689 29.65 8.62 
HIST rsd ob Aes eM. vie Lett 1.385 5.33 385 682 28.91 9.45 
UME phic 5 ky Seca RO Rachels ana ate Aetinealt 1.362 5.48 399 738 30.61 10.05 
od Chase eee? OGIO area Sera slesairted 5.81 422 767 31.68 10.56 
ORO ak MR oc deed 1.489 6.22 418 768 31.16 11.43 
1 ASA ORARG SEO Gee OEE Ceae 1.516 6.09 402 764 80.34 11.58 
NOES et Bene G8 ES i eee 1.460 5.75 394 837 31.30 12.21 
HOS ee koe Cea te TEHE 1.409 5.85 416 905 | oed2 12.75 
SWE ee We GO be Ae Ae nr a 1.520 6.21 408 9lir 32.86 13.85 
UO See. cafe eee Ree ox dee ak 1.501 6.49 432 967 32.35 14.51 


1Jncludes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Newfoundland 
included for 1950 and subsequent years. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and 
ol SMe trains. 5 Excludes traffic handled by more than one railway; see Table 9 for details of freight 
carried. 


Revenue freight carried on railways in 1958 was considerably lower than in 1957, the 
over-all decrease amounting to 11.8 p.c. Among the main commodity groups, agricultural 
products was the only one to record an increase, attributable to higher shipments of grain. 
Mine products were down 18.3 p.c., animal products 15.7 p.c., forest products 12.5 p.c., 
and manufactures and miscellaneous products 10.0 p.c. Of the 153,441,756 tons moved in 
1958 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in intermediate switching), 
mine products accounted for 39.0 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products for 30.3 
p.c., agricultural products for 19.1 p.c., forest products for 9.5 p.c., animal products for 
1.1 p.c., and less than carload freight for 1.0 p.c. 


9.—_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways, 1955-58 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 


United States railways. 


Commodity 1955 1956 1957 1958 
tons tons tons tons 

Agricultural Products......................000 eee 27,275,365 34,770,962 28,376,417 29,309, 235 
VV CTP Oe Milles = FE SPIER Re Shih EUR Me SEP SR eke 11,421,085 16,325,517 13, 160, 234 14, 553, 875 
Se oe Mer ee, Ae Ome be, te 1,544, 263 1,811, 875 1,709, 666 1,490,516 
SO UNOTASTANNE Seton’ . Misi wicks seh ernst a ohn Aelor aie ste ae 4,840,613 6,011, 812 5, 136, 833 5,181,033 
“EL EECETER VN SS Sek teh BRD fica RS SPREE | RID Dr ade PRR oe 1,735,338 1,428,791 1,449, 408 1,629, 846 
WENor I PrOUUCtS: ees. ck sees ses cleeSatdees ons 3,130,393 4,104,575 2,057, 225 1,887,424 
Miher seriouliirall produGtss..\ontme ciue's neuiia dane iene mins 4,603,673 5, 088,392 4,863,051 4,566,541 
PRURELIAL-PTOCUCES. 65. ccc cutee cass cvaccoaseres sees 2,065,582 2,085, 204 1,939,952 1,634,878 
MBNCe E OCI oe tard. caste. unl ete SLA < aed s fae Ge 636, 894 652, 005 654,985 605, 105 
Meats and other edible packing-house products..... 724, 399 698, 508 645,307 506, 288 
rater anita PrOUUCUIs » coc cain sc ca oie peak Sees 704, 289 734, 691 639, 660 523, 485 
NISTRE REPO ELLI OLS fa hed i dot weirs thodtocasineres ake Bear's 69,996,302 78,396, 685 13,822,895 59,895,924 
MOA MPATYURTACILE ccrsaye cee tia Ginis Cnr ase beim es cinee es 2,722, 466 2,976,996 2,129,366 1,615,401 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lignite............ 15,367,402 15, 875, 557 14, 657,576 12,854,100 
oi A) SALA AEE MEI UL DECC SO OED Aiea OnE i 1,869,574 2,059, 478 2,107,206 1,585, 402 
res ANG CODCENTTALES tiie he eae Sed oe esa pa Sees 25,253,017 30, 895, 963 29, 266, 699 21,287,157 
RO TAVEL partecot sites Gudea) tchew « Os Some a tere 6,913,537 6,375,001 6,704, 330° 6,997,118 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)...................- 3.787, 020 4,372, 832 Tellin aol 7,017, 430 
PP GHOTIRAIIG DTOCAUCE o.0,0y0i6: «ce jersinue as a Slade eels als slehtis Riaka 14, 0838, 286 15, 840, 858 10,680, 267+ 8,539,316 
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9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways, 1955-58—concluded 


Commodity 1955 1956 1957 1958 

i tons tons tons tons 
Forest Products « «2 cicic< sooses crew es sirearsscrrare'svies 17,716, 722 18,958,945 16,645,960 14,556,917 
Logs, posts, poles, piling and ties.............++.05- 2,140, 987 2,228,379 2,198,371 1,946, 490 
Cordwood and other firewood.................++e8- 93,753 73,266 45,736 31,007 
Pulpwood 2). 2.00 BS. oc. cic Bh ees vee Reo a 6,018,071 7,172,754 6,544, 706 4,731,075 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 8,469, 824 8,353, 301 6, 797,042 6, 802,421 
Otheriforest products.<.-cic cst es «cam eeeins sag > 994, 087 1,130,345 1,065,105 1,045,924 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous................... 48,580,865 53,113,053 51,690, 052 46,534,971 
Gasoline and petroleum products..............0++6- 8,629,172 9,357,348 8,790, 643 8,402,525 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe).......... 3,790,921 5,490,354 5,584,331 3,672,395 
Automobiles, trucks and parts............seeeeeeee- 2,784,925 2,428,709 2,132,072 1,518,229 
Neéwaprint. ). S500... ot Cee ae se eee es oes 4,245,705 4,578,441 4,573,228 4,115,818 
Woodipulp :. 5. i ohh occ bie chcterere ere sfetefersyofe aiettesi01 s'215, 2,505,198 2,659, 767 2,479,597 2,312,458 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.............- 26, 624,944 28,598, 484 28,130,181 26,513,546 
Less than Carload’Iots:-. 22.20. oe ec eee 22245020 2,284,320 2,068, 885 1,509,831 
Grand:'Totals: ciebese ict thee « 167,862,156 | 189,608,272 | 174,044,161 153,441,756 


ee ee —————— — ————————————e Ee ee 


Railway Accidents.—The figures given in Tables 10 and 11 of persons kiiled or 
injured on railways include those involved in both train and non-train accidents. All 
passengers injured are included in the figures but, for employees, only those that kept the 
employee from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident 
are recorded. 


10.—Passengers, Employees and Others Kilied or Injured on Railways, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-48 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


“ Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear — ) sS 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LU) EES eee Bee ys Sea 1 316 71 8,794 257 _ 824 329 9,934 
TO5O tec Aertiats: doetes caerretateete 18 297 67 8,108 232 744 317 9,149 
1K Rn ee ee Ge es Cf 5 221. 84 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 
LOS Qpcgeepe <2 0 a coicrencmyperete er 2 183 74 7,019 317 707 393 7,909 
ES pantry socsaedoodes: 4 181 30 5,917 266 727 305 6, 825 
EOOb aR on 2..c. ERE URE .ES = 4 251 48 4,654 245 586 297 5,491 
LQ5DGB. Jens. bE HUE ads on 1 235 48 4,467 258 552 307 5, 254 
1O5GRS 3. 25.3 Bier seins © 7 126 71 4,378 301 649 379 5,153 
ROSIER. $2 20 SRE ORB E53 2 193 36 4,082 287 580 325 4,855 
1958u8.¢. «2. d sR RE. SEG a avec 1 124 46 3,315 280 445 327 3,884 
1 Includes postal, express and pullman employees, trespassers and others. 2 Newfoundland included 


from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS vital statistics 
treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents; provincial 
statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should 
be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of 
accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


5 eal. 
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11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1956-58 
SSS SSS SSS 
1956 1957 1958 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
eee Se Eee eet ee SE 


AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or Tratns, Locomorrvss or Cars 


No No No No No No 
Class of Person— 
La ESE Te ee! 7 84 Me 143 1 83 
LOS Rr a elon im lace aha aE aS 55 1,637 27 1,348 33 1,016 
RIO he ia pcb sa Rss iat. we 82 56 84 7 78 51 
DIEUEORDASSOLS «01.0 ona cei eee 214 514 197 432 192 299 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc................. 1 20 — 18 — 13 
OUR shar Ro te 359 2,511 310 2,018 304 1,462 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 

Passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling....................... 2 85 — 67 3 46 
ONS eden BS, bi ese a 22 129 10 99 6 58 
PPT AMUINOHES, 1.30! sive Bess dc sacs ccc lak 4 52 2 110 a 40 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... — — — 6 — 1 
Falling from trains or cars.................... 3 117 4 76 7 79 
Getting on or-off trains. s50256. es... 6. ec ee: 5 389 2 341 = 255 
matuck by tragns, etc....<...<).5.... a. cocnk 13 34 4 24 7 20 
verhead and other obstruction............... 1 25 2 28 _ il 
RUNGE CAUSA Do. DB oS soe hina cde Benceucak 2, 12 890 5 740 6 589 
4g SOS eae a) eee 62 1,721 29 1,491 34 1,099 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 

AEDES, oth ec DIR ede Sis Gt ded a 1 362 — 272 2 256 
Seige tee ste hens ee eee | 2 i baal UL ve 1,016 2 764 
“ey icles 1 RT speech tae Meda hci RE le 12 807 5 919 if 836 
PaO RINDIOVOGS.. no) es icon ee ee ce 1 455 Ps 527 2 443 
PURI. 8 Ramesses ketene tO uzta _— 42 —_ 50 — 41 
OS Sy ead PSS ca a ee tala eine Ped 4 59 6 53 10 82 

“Wo SN Se Sat te 20 25842 15 25838 23 2422 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its history is presented in 
a special article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 
loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 


* The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and operated for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 
Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 
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loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 
stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also 
for a term of ten years ending Dec. 31, 1961, the Railway is not obliged to pay interest on 


$100,000,000 of its long-term debt. 


The Government is authorized to buy additional 


preferred stock annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 
and the proportion of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. 


12.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt 
Capital Held by Public Government 
Loans and 
cf Appro- 
_— priations— ; 
At Dee. 31 Pe rete Totals 
Government Capital a eaate 
of Canada Stock y ‘cP abli 
Shareholders’ Held b Federal and Other wetetelsg 
Account DP, bli y Provincial Accounts 
peas Governments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ye ee ee hk gre 774,448,716 4,560, 290 539, 706, 744 85,159,176 743 , 661, 162 2, 147,536,088 
1OSO Sree tte 776,395, 649 4,520,890 566, 418, 607 92,611, 634 739,847,514 2,179,794, 294 
LOS ore eerste 776,395, 649 4,518,890 518,396, 607 96, 800, 428 857,573, 774 2, 253, 685,348 
OD rend ee eG RNS 1, 531,072,324 4,516,490 518,396, 607 87,098, 222 228,055, 165 2,369, 138,808 
(OS Scie ckacene 1,552,050, 067 4,514,490 513,977,391 75,834,299 342, 140,048 2,488,516, 295 
1954 ees. Siete §a571,393, 182 4,514,490 910, 422, 885 62,546, 711 126,771,981 2,675, 649, 248 
LOS Diao Rise Becsmcrcvas 1,591,902, 624 4,511, 150 861, 870, 899 34,493, 192 199,444, 622 2,692, 222,487 
UGB Ono so Reece: 1,616, 270, 966 4,508,670 794,482,906 25,086, 606 353, 664, 828 2, 794,013,976 
S57 hee, Bee Gao oa 1,639, 451,306 4,505,870 730,346, 711 17,978, 788 623 , 967,851 3,016, 250, 526 
TOSS rec exert: 1,704,387, 845 4,504,203 |1,024, 710, 205 9,098, 765 484,791,699 3,227,492, 717 


In Table 13 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1958, 
are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the System. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1958 


Nors.—Based on the revised Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted in 1956. 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1958 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
Gurrent: Aissets?..« sot-colbs it: MAGE sorck MEE ee es 87,580, 218 190, 098, 402 102,518,184 
Pity tal lt ee rN er Vie? Kee ieee tk haa Aen Oe oR BEE 14, 651, 422 30,059, 862 15,408, 440 
Special deposits. .200. brats AL OR ee Eee. ee 6, 139, 435 40,776 —6,098, 659 
Trafic necounteceCelva ble. -cshiciectae ea tioe ci ike oi ie 2,528, 622 4,403,922 1,875,300 
Agent and conductor balances..............---+..s0-+eee: 5,386, 673 31,902,218 26,515, 545 
Other accounts: receivablemeies .bia cree. ee oe en 16,981, 289! 23, , 854, 353 6, 873, 064 
Government of Canada due on deficit account.............. —~ 3,591,424 3,591,424 
Materialand supplies. oesrcs« conto sists erate oir emirate tere 41,408,999 87, 237,502 45,828,503 
Interest and dividends receivable............+..-+.++++-0- 377,003 1,346,901 969, 898 
Other ‘current Assets: 7. gim So fare es ae eae ee ele tars 106,775 7,661,444 7,554, 669 


1 Includes “‘loans and bills receivable’’ and ‘‘rents receivable’. 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dee. 31, 1922 and 1958—concluded 


Increase 
Account Dee. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1958 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 

Investments...... BO Paige ooh Rate ohotareee « Ga sthin «to at eps cot cont 1,842, 428,131 | 3,706,430, 434 1,864, 002, 303 
Road and equipment property...............ccccceeccecces 1, 765,323,644 | 3,475,906, 297 1,710, 582, 653 
Improvements on leased, property... ;.2ets. orn: ep oak 1,492, 123 1,429,190 —62, 933 
Acquisition adjustment—U.o: lines:.o. 0). ft a eee, _ Cr. 3,776,424 —3,776,424 
Non-rail NORE rb Rarer er er A a 2 se tet cnn 34, 767,914 97,258,515 62,490, 601 
Capital and other reserve funds................0cececeeeese 6,171, 808 505 —6, 171,303 
Investments in affiliated companies.....................-. 24, 253,323 133,909, 529 109, 656, 206 
CPiteor Se vesementees 6. oi.k 5 se CRORE. oo. Rho vidaes ceawe. 10,419,319 1,702, 822 —8, 716,497 
seherred: Assets -o0-- ye comecmspang se rmcrieph eens isos 12,325, 297 26, 443, 162 14,117, 865 
Working innd ad vances:..-.i- ee ee ee 166, 847 767, 652 600, 805 
Insurance and other finds... 28..090..25.....) aebiey....... 352,488 15,000,000 14, 647,512 
ner celerrad asscians..... 1 Jct eee... ee 11, 805, 962 10,675,510 —1,130,452 
Mimmeististed Demiesl Ss.) EN. od ese, 15, 697,557 29, 882, 935 14,185,378 
Prepayments ESTAS ITT TF Os a, SA et Ons Nib oll gens: a a nat a eas 322,059 2,907, 897 2,585, 838 
Discount on funded debt PP ee 1,919, 635 14,557,211 12,637,576 
KJtlmer unadjusted: debits, ...4. DSF 208i kc ceed. os cos on ws 13, 455, 863 12,417, 827 —1,038,036 
MRPRIRG NOCAIS Gs... data oes codes vee s avewe. 1,958, 031,203 | 3,952,854, 933 1, 994, 823, 730 


The financial details presented in Table 14 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and high- 
way transport (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating 
expenses since Jan. 1, 1956. 


14.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System!, 1949-58 


Norr.—Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 590; 
and for 1940-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. 


Income 
Total Total : ; : 
. : Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating é : é 
Ravens Txdenkes > = — Charges or Deficit? or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Be cr AW joss 500,723,386 | 478,501,660 6,152, 649 48,631,896 |Dr. 42,479,247 |Dr. 42,043,027 
DS ee ee See 553,831,581 | 493,997,079 44,084, 904 A ADIOS 3 ee caso dO Ton a a 3, 261, 235 
1 lye lay a nia lw 624,834,120 | 580,150,221 31, 722,489 48,176,558 | ** 16,454,069 | ‘* 15,031,996 
Cae a Ee 675,219,415 | 634,852,915 25, 702, 660 25,415,189 |Cr. 287,471 |Cr. 142,327 
NB tie ricse es fata sexi 696,622,451 | 659,049,086 29, 238, 623 29,376,160 |Dr. LSW/ Sissies 244,017 
OAS 5. «AMBRE 640,637,280 | 626,465,374 7,574, 821 32,527,264 | ‘* 24,952,443 |Dr. 28,758,098 
CN) ee Ee 683 , 088, 794 629,013, 125 43,478, 955 33,004,300 |Cr. 10,474,655 |Cr. 10,717,689 
MOG tig Pete fetes hata: 774, 800,647 | 728,008,837 57, 623, 710 31,782,991 | ** 25,840,719 | ‘‘ 26,076,951 
URS ST ae 753, 165,964 755, 214,378 6,913, 660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 
LOS bee a a a 704, 947, 410 719, 211,865 | Dr. 4,779, 895 46,521,286 | ‘* 51,301,131 | ‘* 51,591, 424 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated to 1956; operations of this line were terminated November 
55. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 3 Contributed by or paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 4 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
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Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1958, first main track milage of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but excluding 
lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled jointly 
by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 25,001 miles. 


15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1956-58 


Nore.—Includes electric lines. 


Pe whiney Te ee es ne ee ee 
—————— ————————————————w06gW6w O0SOQI oa 


Milage and Traffic 


Train Milage. 5 Us Ges St. 6s.. seeteaiele eo aeealnenly dine miles 
PASSONLEL SET VICE: cee s . «.c cicitieeaeclclels os ee sa sineines 
Bireight servicers cacacors eerie piieiisiee f=) terre ete 
World Ser VIGO nh. Herero Cet © ors:c'< Rite mteatcR sons cdicidis one 


Passenger-Train Car Milage..............-...-+-e eee: miles 
Coaches and combination (excl. work service)........- : 
Motor uit Cars.com iene eee tere cineetaclere cle «ols whe 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars............seeeeeeeee> 
Baggage, mail, express, CtC.......... 6. cece cece eee eeee 


Freight-Train Car Milage................. 20s seen eens miles 
iDrockc (Yolragst don ney.chied neo geadoass RonGubonoumooagoD deer “ 
Empty fremhe nea ren eae ene eee aie ee ss 
OPN Ofori heen Sore G 8 CO On CEG E Oe SOLO on oO ODD TION © ots ad 

Work-Train Car Milage................ cece eee eee e ees miles 


Passenger Traftic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)...........+-++-+3- No. 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile........ Ke 
Passenger-miles per mile of road 


cece seo sorcerer ese eeane 


Average passenger JOUrNCY............- 2 eee ee eee cleeeeee miles 

Average amount received per passenger.........-4..--- 

Average amount received per passenger mile....... ie amet 

Average passengers per train mile................-.00 No. 

Total passenger-train earnings per train mile........... $ 
Freight Traffic— 

Revenue freight carried. .cm tet acres crocs cee eet tons 


Revenue freight carried one mile............-..e0000 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road...... 
ssilrne? m. classes) freight carried one mile per mile of 
Pas RE ee ee nn, SO Ae en att 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile............ No 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile.. “ 
Average hauls revenue freight............-.200--e ee eee miles 
Freight revenue per train mile...........-2..+e..seseee $ 
Freight revelitie por t00. 4. - dees nce ye s-ae ee pe $ 
Freight revenue per ton mile...............-..-:5.--6. $ 


1956 


74,590, 251 
24, 268,051 
47,944, 638 
2,377,562 


231, 782, 455 
60, 183, 840 
1,916, 297 
66, 745,097 
102,937, 221 


2178, 095,356 
1,418,589, 141 
711, 236,051 
48,270, 164 


4,810, 716 
15, 989,368 
1,500,929, 719 
, 842 

93.87 

2.87 
0.03054 

61.85 

4.45 


99 , 033, 731 
41,935,388, 811 
1,721,348 


1,823,510 
5 


6.19 
0.01461 


1957 


68,133, 477 
23, 820, 127 
42,073,087 

2, 240, 263 


235,129, 921 
58, 647, 757 
2,293, 943 
68, 480, 708 
105, 707,518 


1, 956, 953,773 
1, 268,986,013 
645, 428, 815 
42,538,945 


4,977,773 


13, 920, 236 
1,498, 655, 566 
19 


88, 880, 881 
36, 673, 910, 825 
1,504,385 


1,587,684 
872 
30.42 
412.62 
13.96 


6.61 
0.01601 


Section 2.—Express Companies 


1958 


62,732,107 
23,075,444 
37,507,065 

2,149,598 


219, 959, 605 
54,026,074 
3,895, 660 
59, 647,337 
102,390, 534 


1, 856, 288, 249 
1,193,097, 849 
625,314, 743 
37, 875, 657 


7,361,184 


12,737,113 
1, 268, 780, 666 
50,993 


79,486,001 
35,076, 836, 756 
1,404,774 


1,467,772 
935 
30.64 
441.30 
14.54 


6.86 
0.01554 


Express, which is actually expedited freight carried on passenger trains, is one of the 
services provided by companies which do not own the means of conveyance but use the 
facilities of railway companies under contract. The majority of such contracts provide 


for payment to the railways of a fixed percentage of the gross express revenue. 


Express companies are organized under authority of federal legislation and their 
business concerns the rapid transit of valuable or perishable commodities and animals, 
the delivery of parcels and the issuing of financial papers, money orders, travellers cheques 
and letters of credit. IExpress rates are usually much higher than freight rates and the 


two services are not normally competitive. 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Both tariffs are subject to the approval of 


ee 
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Five express organizations operate in Canada—four Canadian and one American. 
The Canadian Pacific Express Company is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway System, and the Northern Alberta 
Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway Express 
Agency Incorporated of the United States operates over the Canadian sections of United 
States railways and over the route from Skagway in Alaska to points in Yukon Territory. 
Operations of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway express department were 
reported for the first time in 1957. No statistics are available on the volume of express 


traffic because much of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot be classified. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1949-58 


Norg.—Figures for 1911-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


Oo 
1927-28 edition. 


Milages G ‘ Net 
Toss Operating Express ° 
Year or Company Se ooh Earnings Expenses? Privileges? Speretiog 

No. $ $ $ $ 
ROME see Panes SEIS DOS | Gl) 54, 806 51,966, 290 82,385, 223 21,226,817 | Dr. 1,645,750 
DES Se ee oe oe ner ee es 55, 581 52,017, 492 32,881, 689 21,355, 956 Fe M CA AOS 
UE) Soqad Siar pa naa aati ate ead inaban iad hen 57,355 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037,164 1,012,211 
DOD Sate Peed SAE oi oli Sia. ARETE 57,335 | 70,185,114 44,744,018 24,428,739 1,012,357 
NS PEE, Se el 55, 805 74, 296, 948 49,569, 842 23,584, 806 1,142,300 
ibd Seem. wiser. A .sasieelh La: 68,373 70,039, 054 48,167,243 20, 753, 503 1,118,308 
NODE eR. in. Sei oo Me 65,916 73,434, 962 48,726,272 23, 533,770 1,174, 920 
SOOG Tra aes. eee TMG, Si) 67, 984 88,012,718 60, 180, 066 27,114, 672 717,980 
AY Ts oe a a ne a ae 65, 516r 85, 630, 963 61,385,390 23, 870, 836 374, 737 
Ree Sega 2 geese tanger iad - ea 65, 982 86,558, 161 62,120, 291 23, 797,450 640, 420 

1958 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly. 322 122,213 76,617 22, 800 22,796 
Canadian National Express............ 43, 803 42,323, 942 30, 222,719 11, 641,099 460, 124 
Canadian Pacific Express.............. 18, 274 37,680,429 26,971,560 10,551,369 157,500 
Northern Alberta Railways............ 928 615,981 329,076 286,905 “~ 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (U.S.A.). 2,655 5, 815, 596 4,520,319 1,295,277 _— 


a ae Le I eel ee 


1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 


ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 


2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord - 
3 Amounts paid by express companies 
to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, ete., for transporting express matter. 


17.— Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic and foreign.... 130, 807, 463 133,479,411 137,713,945 134, 742, 142 133 , 303, 403 
Travellers cheques, domestic an 

LL ae ee ae a 7,788,302 8,110,137 8,450, 960 9, 047, 823 9,096, 103 

uichonuesc: CN Bh! Pata ys 20, 966, 806 20, 656; 753 19,985,044 18,417,906 20, 117,337 

Telegraphic transfers................... 214,475 167,577 140, 283 488,156 129,420 

Motalss212), Jt eas, 159,777,046 | 162,413,878 | 166,290,232 | 162,696,027 162, 646, 263 
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18.—Employees, Salaries, Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1949-58 


Salaries Com- Salaries Com- 
Year Employees! and missions Year Employees! and missions 

Wages! Paid Wages! Paid 
Helin Wo snopocuyesinelan Sih No. spook, yosegA 
QAO Merete’ 8, 809°) ‘28 6215322") 2,283,425 P1954. ow 11,450 | 35,882,288 | 2,691,440 
1950 ccereree ner 8,974 | 24,195,490 | 2,177,933 j) 1905... Wo... «nea 11,593 | 36,200,739 | 2,745,259 
by Pies eee eee 9,610 | 28,607,468 | 2,443,341 || 1956............. 12,448 | 40,981.769 | 3,044, 285 
1952 sex 2-0 een eae 10, 849 | 32,508,058 |. 2,689,830 | 1957........0..%. 12,183 | 42,172,398 | 2,930,514 
NOG tomer tee 1QPVIO | 37741320608) F2N795N2600]| LOSS eee. 11,507 | 42,460,212 | 2,963,996 


1 Full-time employees only for 1949-53 and all employees, including part-time, for 1954-58. 


Section 3.—Urban Transit Systems 


The collection of statistical information on urban transportation systems has been 
extensively reorganized. Because of the drastic changes made in recent years in types of 
vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres, the statistical series that 
began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways and later included 
their motor bus and trolley coach lines, became quite inadequate. 


Statistics of urban transit operations were previously contained in part in each of three 
statistical series: the monthly Transit Report, and the annual Electric Railways and Motor 
Carriers, Freight-Passenger reports. By 1954 it had become apparent that these reports 
dealt with four distinct and separate industries—the passenger bus industry, the urban 
transit industry, the intercity electric railway industry, and the motor carrier-freight 
industry—and that revision was necessary. As a first step, companies reporting 1954 
statistics for the monthly transit report were divided into two groups on the basis of pre- 
dominant type of operation, i.e., either urban transit or passenger bus (intercity and rural). 
Companies receiving more than 50 p.c. of their revenue from urban transit operations were 
defined as ‘Urban Transit” and those receiving more than 50 p.c. from intercity and rural 
passenger bus traffic were classified as ‘“‘Passenger Bus (intercity and rural)”. Starting 
January 1955, separate monthly reports were produced for the urban transit and the pas- 
senger bus industries. 


During 1955, a similar examination was made of companies reporting statistics for the 
annual reports Electric Railways and Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger. ‘The former 
presented data for companies which operated or had at one time operated electric rail lines 
including urban streetcars, most of which had become strictly urban transit carriers using 
trolley coaches and motor buses. A new classification of these companies was made, also 
based on the predominant characteristic of their operations, i.e., either urban transit or 
electric railway (intercity and rural). Data for the latter group, which numbered five 
in 1958, are now included in the Railway Transit series of reports; data for the companies 
whose operations are predominantly urban are included in the monthly and annual series 
on Urban Transit statistics; and the Electric Railways report has been discontinued. 


The companies reporting to the Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger series formerly 
included those engaged in passenger bus operations, both urban and intereity and rural, 
as well as freight carriers. The operations of those companies are now being reported in 
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the Passenger Bus (intercity and rural) series, the Urban Transit series, or the Motor 
Carriers, Freight series, depending on the predominant characteristic of their operations. 
Thus, the annual Urban Transit report has contained, from 1956, statistics for the industry 
as a whole, including operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, streetcars and subway 
cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


19.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1956-58 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
Passengers Carried. 000000 noob bh eee cece cece No. | 1,151,928,811 | 1,125,608,597 1,079, 712,025 
Te ae a. a ae oe ae ie a ae ee f 307,415,194 256,189,707 218, 413, 895 
RIOUCOROR E.R dR gk ee ki 242,795,718 235, 768, 206 214, 246, 021 
el! 8 RE Et ee Fe a ak Selanne ‘8 36, 224, 003 36,579,014 35, 932,278 
Gn ONS. Ete. ts ke ee “a 557,154, 740 589, 062, 762 603,090,330 
po go BSG NIE Eee, BeOS ieee, MORES Bee eee be 8,339, 156 8,008, 908 8,029,501 
Wehieter Miles Mun. 41. ee viii, 2b hice coed vdeo No. 203,888, 474 204,031,286 199, 480,833 
oie ne ees oes eb Pt A oe, a ee ee RS 42,347,516 36,371,275 31,029,013 
POE MROI RG ae eek RT oe et bh 37,811, 429 37, 453, 599 36, 878, 121 
aD Wayoar.s.. 00. BTID). BSI Be aaa. = 6, 152, 164 6,984, 792 6, 921,792 
Motiothwer. qocedi:. tintin setarkelsoees. lah f 115,055,001 120,789, 481 122, 489, 063 
ee OE Gee Ce TL enpEe Md oe SRN POREY enema . 2,522,364 2,432, 139 2,162,844 
Fuel Consumed— 
a ae PR es gk Be Neg gal. 15, 420, 219 14, 024, 296 12,004,077 
PTOpane Gases eo. SOO a laa) DELTAS TO eheet 6 ae%s, 4 337,383 298,114 284,219 
CLS SUNT NO ial am I ete tee tai gi etn wn fot ¢? 8, 670,913 10, 980, 414 12,719,288 
Gross Passenger Revenue.............................. $ 129,213,139 133,039,879 133,732, 764 
Passenger Vehicles in Service.......................... No. 6, 928 7,156 7,070 
PRE es or OS ECS ee PAINS EE co 1,493 1,287 1,083 
PL RSHOORG ied cele. ceed deaiorae = xd kuch eiegs' unas ents 4 1,199 1,221 1,221 
ce Nee ay ee tie ee See eat ee a ee 134 134 136 
ES OE | ORE aE Ey OS a mitra S 4,102 4,514 4, 630 


20.—Financial Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1956 and 1958 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
SNE ela linge Sree, Aamrhe a oe alec henna Hin $ 412,670,989 438,141, 862 445, 930, 475 
COTES ie oes nin Rs sc ct tien EAE es rep gh tas $ 126, 586,525 128,777,536 221, 357, 256 
Reematal stock and. surplus....... ci) «oases «hae oodinccancl. $ 131,952, 853 141,195,724 159,391,975 
I OG FOUR 8 a re | Uniey. dots Hecosrnca dheam oc id ranctot 2 $ 129, 213, 139 133,039, 879 133, 732, 764 
RRRT He RT DORR A AS, Acai... cui «cavin-c beers ecosiciinant $ 124, 532,196 127, 561, 604 129, 625, 050 
Puaeia OF expenses Lo revenues: ............+.c..+..coccuse p.c. 96.38 95.88 96.93 
EPR toe, ee ee ee No. 19,758 19,591 19,119 
AMI ROR: Te a hg rcl, Sunks Fwicrdinm niseed aie. Geesreh $ 74,511, 149 76, 505, 968 78, 763, 286 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Urban Transit Systems, 
by Cause of Accident and Equipment Involved, 1958 


Passengers Employees Others Total 
Item 


Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cause of Accident— 
Collision;...320:. gi eee bee _ 297 1 41 OB! (iy 24 1,090 
Boarding (excluding door acci- 

nts) storie 22 ei — 321 — 8 — 4 333 
Alighting (excluding door acci- 

ENTS) scene fess een sees eee ere — 820 — 19 oo — — 839 
Caught or struck by doors...... oo 366 — 3 — _ _— 369 
Accidents on board,............. _ 1,813 — 59 — — — 1,872 

thers. 23 cotter necs Wes eee — 48 — 251 1 48 il 347 
Totals. §..:::...38:426- 2 eeee _ 3,665 1 381 24 804 25 4,850 

Class of Equipment Involyed— 

Streetcars... coh. thinset necks _— 585 _ 33 a 212 v4 830 
Trolley coach). eis 28% sens. <<) - — 624 — 53 4 106 4 783 
Motor bus: 4 ceckceeeten eee _ 2,240 — 114 13 450 13 2,804 
Other company equipment....... a= 26 1 27 — 15 1 68 
No‘véhicless.).A8 t.eeseeee so ck —_ 190 — 154 — 21 a 365 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. . 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nors.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed regula- 
tions for each province and territory is given at p. 826. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized under the following head- 
ings. 

Operators’ Licences.—The cperator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and Quebec, and 18 in Alberta), and must carry a 
licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests and renewable 
annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where it is renewable every five years, 
and in New Brunswick and Manitoba where it is renewable every two years. Special 
licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland and in some 
jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those who have not reached the specified 
age. 

Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration 
plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers). 
In most provinces in event of sale the registration plates stay with the car but in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the plates are retained by the owner. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec 
where the maximum is 90 days and British Columbia where it is six months) in any year 
to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another province or a state that grants reciprocal 


_ * Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transpor- 
tation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of the 
administration of motor vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and territories. 
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treatment. Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the 
vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a 
proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Quebec and 
New Brunswick is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night, in Manitoba and Alberta 
it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few selected sections of four-lane 
highways in Alberta where maximum speeds are 65 in daytime and 55 at night. In Nova 
Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and prudent?” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour. 
In the other provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 miles an hour. Slower 
speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, when passing schools and public 
playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times where the 
view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all prov- 
inces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits. In 
all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage of 
$100 or more must be reported to a police officer and a driver involved must not leave the 
scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the 
injured party. 


Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car, or 
imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s licence, 
and especially for attempting to operate a motor vehicle while intoxicated. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province and the Yukon Territory has 
enacted legislation under this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility 
legislation). In general, these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s 
licence and motor vehicle permit of a person convicted of an offence arising out of a motor 
vehicle accident, or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not 
covered for third-party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains 
effective until any penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial respon- 
sibility for the future is filed. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and the Yukon Territory uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident 
of any consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property 
damage in excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan and $250 in British Columbia). 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinances there require the owner of a motor vehicle to 
submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such vehicle before he can obtain 
registration. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces 
except Quebec and Saskatchewan and in the Territories, usually in the form of an amend- 
ment to the motor vehicle laws of the province, providing for the establishment of an 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund out of which are paid judgments awarded for damages arising 
out of motor vehicle accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary 
process of law. The Fund is created by the collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment 
Fund fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a 
driver’s licence is issued, except in British Columbia and in Nova Scotia where the Fund is 
maintained by insurance companies. This fee does not exceed $1 per annum except that 
Ontario collects $5 from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration. 
A feature of this legislation which is contained in some provincial statutes provides for 
the payment of judgments in the so-called ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if 
neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles; any judgment secured against the Registrar is paid out of the Fund. 
All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund 
on one judgment. In Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia the limits are $10,000 for 
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one person and $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident. Ontario and 
Alberta provide for claims up to $2,000 for property damage. In Manitoba the legal 
limits are $10,000, $20,000 and $1,000, respectively, while other provinces retain lower 
limits of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000. For hit-and-run accidents, payments are made for 
personal injuries or death only. 


Sources of information of provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations :— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Highways, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1951, as amended. 
Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSPEI 1951, c. 73). 
Nova Scotia 


Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184) as amended, and the Motor Carrier Act 


(RSNS 1923, c. 78) as amended. 
New Brunswick 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955) as amended. 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Service, Provincial Revenue Offices, Parliament Bldgs., 
Quebec. 
Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1941, c. 142) as amended. 
Ontario 


Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 


Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1950, c. 167), the Public Vehicles Act (RSO 
1950, c. 322) and the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1950, c. 304). 


Manitoba 


Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (RSM 1954, c. 112) as amended. 


Saskatchewan 


Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, c. 356) 
and the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (RSA 1955, c. 209) are administered 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service 
Vehicles Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue 
of authority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
ae epahs Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 

ictoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77) and amendments. 
Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (SC 1956, c. 72) as amended. 
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‘Section 2.—Highways and Roads 


The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with highways and roads. Access 
to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads built by logging, pulp and 
paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally available for public travel. 
At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely settled and are virtually without 
roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1958, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 401,887. 
The decrease of 22,052 miles compared with the 1957 total is accounted for by certain 
exclusions in the later year, as shown in the footnotes to Table 1. The major increase 
during the year was in bituminous-surfaced highways. 


The total of 401,887 miles includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal 
roads, and local roads under municipal jurisdiction other than the milages in urban centres 
of more than 1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading ‘Urban 
Roads’, p. 831. Federal roads, including those in the National Parks, the North West 
Highway System of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, as well as other federally 
administered roads in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, totalled 4,217 miles; this 
figure excludes all Indian reservation roads except those with bituminous surface. 


1.—Road Milages classified by Type and by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Notr.—The figures for Canada are the additions of the milages so reported. Urban streets are not included. 


Yukon 


Year and } r 
Clakeification Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C, bth. Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles miles 


1957 
Surfaced......... 3,319| 2,176) 9,592) 13,128| 38,678/ 66,288] 5,393| 35,540] 40,128] 14,654; 2,148 231,044 
Concrete surface.| — 13 y= 226 751 158} — 1 30}; — 1,186 
Bituminous 
suriacess.ecs ii. 124 327} 2,235] 2,798) 10,059} 11,430} 1,309] 3,125} 2,739] 3,779 12) 37,937 
Roravel: 7... 3,195) 1,836) 7,350} 10,330} 28,393] 54,107] 3,926} 32,415] 37,388] 10,845] 2,136l1 191,921 
LoL eae ae ae 3,000) 1,022) 5,735) — | 11,518) 9,934) 15,615} 88,954) 48,714] 8,238 165}) 192,895 


Totals, 1957..| 6,319] 3,198] 15,327) 13,128] 50,196] 76,222] 21,008] 124,494] 88,842 22,892) 2,313] 423,939 


1958 
Surfaced......... 3,609) 2,474) 9,795] 13,168) 39,187 67,283) 16,038, 32,178] 41,817] 24,706]  1,737]| 251,992 
Concrete surface.| — 14 7 oo— 196 658 145; — 5} — — 1,025 
Bituminous 
Sirtace sr... . 7 218 425) 2,554] 3,051] 10,742] 13,450} 1,614) 2,056] 3,058] 3,787 8 40,963 
ek 3,391} 2,035} 7,234) 10,117] 28,249) 53,175] 14,2791! 30,122] 38,754] 20,919 1,729]) 210,004 
Earth............ 3,000 725| 5,543) — | 11,331] 4,7332} 5,000} 88,820/ 22,2603] 8,225 258]) 149,895 


Totals, 1958. .| 6,609) 3,199 15,338] 13,168) 50,518| 72,016] 21,038/120,998'| 64,077! 32,9315 1,995°| 401,8876 


' Includes 9,914 miles previously included with earth road milage. 2 Excludes 4,690 miles unused road 
allowance previously included. § Excludes 23,305 miles unimproved road allowance previously included, 
4 Decrease from 1957 due to elimination of duplications in reporting. 5 Includes roads in Provincial Parks, 
forest development and mining roads not included previously. 6 Excludes milages of all roads on Indian 
reservations except those with bituminous surface. 
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Total expenditures on roads and highways reached a new high in the year ended Mar. 
31, 1959, amounting to $772,748,991, 8 p.c. higher than such expenditures in the previous 
fiscal year. Output on construction was up 8 p.c. and maintenance costs increased almost 
18 p.c. Table 2 shows expenditure by provinces and federal-provincial-municipal distri- 
bution of such expenditure for the years ended Mar. 31, 1955-59. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, Bridges 
and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item and Province or Territory 1955 1956 1957 1958" 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Constructionsse4 .ns tee eee 229,087, 0111| 294,436,957! | 421,146,178!) 497,668,898 535,577,276 
Newtoundlandts sq... a chiencrt 7,921, 808 8,990, 495 6,675, 115 6,063, 686 15, 422, 240 


Prince Edward Island............... 
Nova Scotia be. iowa eee ees 


2,795,081 2,911, 560 3,746,085 3,378, 621 5, 442,721 
6,190,534 8,615, 147 12,378,093 15,508, 597 17,526,726 
6, 867, 169 11,042, 564 14,994,989 17,313,315 23, 200, 007 
58, 153, 492 76, 496, 786 84,053, 328 94,082, 542 121,934, 188 
56,762,275 85,171,965 | 115,855,688 | 156,094,352 172, 480,378 
12,389,735 12,474,617 18,902, 472 21,500,959 25,676, 864 
13,390,784 12,682, 869 23,611, 136 17,497,330 32,177,138 


Alberta so. cts dons: Daath + ap lelenet- 40,240, 306 39, 800, 420 50,630, 485 52,984,501 46,868, 117 
British ColumDiace. 10.2 secrese seer 22, 128,045 33, 283, 542 83,598,882 | 109,098,346 67,897,619 
hralkconvand yNiW diss.aanrsesrtsel-i- ents 1,010, 545 1,850, 116 3,999, 750 4,146,649 6,951,278 
Maintemance...............-.0e0seeees 178,832,011 | 187,448,444 | 189,877,569 | 178,126,885 209,903,710 
Newfoundland :).< scsue sf. sta ep ees ses 2,696, 832 2,932,427 2,854, 937 4,115, 208 5,921,000 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,159,173 1,588, 903 1,257,941 1,345,050 1, 634, 229 


10,376, 255 11, 580, 407 13, 845, 101 11,386, 596 12,397, 624 
10, 281, 339 10, 855, 460 11,123,134 11, 282, 258 15,798, 897 


ING DS CObLE fe Sebo raise chae sisiece ee usvones¢ 
New: Brlinswal Ck. rsiiseis esis sits eels 


QucbeGi acct. se ees tee cera cigs eet 35,195, 468 35,418, 194 41,685, 630 43,070, 708 53, 400,913 
Ohi), caer SouGen ao uamor Damar 57,464, 175 60,591,398 57, 649, 342 58, 158, 169 60, 143, 039 
Manitobaiees. saree <eeteriecde «nelle 3,314,421 3,642,016 4,162,996 4,319, 627 4,791,324 
Saskatehe wan) 2 teu ap. feisiaelee - cceiei = 15,517,577 17, 159, 558 14, 429, 203 6,613,988 11,708, 143 
Jad 812) ah? nese cn ekdinenicthn Gaisox ore wor 22,744,792 22,610, 892 22,758, 513 20, 108, 685 24,362,277 


15, 493, 701 17, 164, 500 18,000,792 15, 442,032 17,088, 678 


Y WOM ated IN Wes ettesens,« reyes sg ncapeiene “ke 4,588,278 3,904, 689 2,109, 980 2,284, 569 2,657, 586 


Administration and Generalk........ 21, 552,986 31,966,869 40,975,633 19,910,434 24,176,849 


Newfoundland tee. dees es ae 347,610 397, 452 429, 140 120, 369 781,277 
Prince Edward Island..............- 73,268 81,709 62,089 91,212 72,080 
Nowa, Scotia... beca-ce 6 tua oe eek 798,905 960,176 961,299 1,243, 849 1,774, 992 
NGWABrunswicke.. fcsioest suas cen: 416,716 498, 305 567,377 937,314 1,134,982 
QuebeGi sdccinties- Passes hanReowe peinanecietens 3,383, 708 3, 524, 851 3,393,079 2,627, 142 3, 429, 533 
OntariG:. ko cntchicbl ese erotics: 10, 958, 835 21,135, 457 28, 657,745 5,866,078 7,347, 486 
Manitobartn.c? ene ta dacs ceed 801,103 965, 426 1,080,353 | 1,330,759 1,649,152 
Saskatehewaniuit errs sates cers 1,251,078 1,506,549 1,644, 620 2, 467, 587 2,732,186 
Alberta. 26a ait dloadl metre 1,259,707 786, 560 490, 493 1,246,725 905,963 
British: Columbiatce >: pesees cae eee 1,805,578 1,608, 382 2,865, 362 3, 161,716 3,692,097 
VYukontand Ni Wiles accehowee cs acest 25,476 39, 402 496,076 582, 683 415,001 


429,472,008 | 513,852,270 | 653,567,0785| 714,726,8054) 772,748, 991° 


PeQCrale i. ssuctte nh ie eres t= 32,775,800 36,644,143 59,887,876 80,731,889 98,199, 342 


Provincial. ................2++-+se0+5 355,454,863 | 435,583,891 | 525,204,516 | 581,187,652 616,512,226 
Mrirnleipalspratiieg. soe: os dees es 37,173,083 49, 213,528 48,948, 407 51,278,877 55,372, 603 
(11 TS ea See Hee er AP 4,068,262 1,410,908 19,526,279 1,528,396 2,664,820 


1 Includes payments from railways and contributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, ete., amounting to $1,237,237 in 1954-55, $1,116,876 in 1955-56 and $2,700,155 in 1956-57. 
2 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $431,002 in 1954-55, $462,600 in 


1955-56, $168,000 in 1956-57, $235,000 in 1957-58 and $242,100 in 1958-59. 3 Includes expenditures of $1,767,698 
by municipalities in Manitoba for which no breakdown is available. 4 Includes expenditures of $2,573,262 by 
municipalities in Manitoba, of $14,932,793 by municipalities in Saskatchewan and of $1,514,533 by the British Col- 
umbia Department of Highways for which no breakdown is available. 5 Includes expenditures of $3,091,156 


by municipalities in Manitoba for which no breakdown is available. 
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The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for 
construction of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with other data 
on specifications and proposed route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year 
Book, pp. 631-634. Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements 
covering the Federal Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered 
into with each of the provinces (except Quebec). The Act set the standards to be met— 
a hard-surfaced, two-lane highway, 22 to 24 feet wide with ample shoulder widths, bridge 
clearances and sight distances, low gradients and curvature, a maximum load capacity of 
nine tons for one axle, and the elimination, wherever possible, of railway grade crossings. 
The shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its 
own borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces. Those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Federal contribution was to be 50 p.c. of the cost of new construction and up to 50 p.c. 
of the cost of construction of sections of highway built prior to the passing of the Act, 
where those sections were properly incorporated in the Trans-Canada Highway. ‘Total 
Federal Government contribution under this Act was limited to $150,000,000. 


An amendment to the Act in 1956 increased the extent of federal financial participation 
by providing for an additional 40 p.c. contribution on one-tenth of the highway milage in 
each province. The construction period was extended to Dec. 31, 1960 and the aggregate 
limit of federal funds available for the purpose was increased to $250,000,000. A second 
amendment passed in March 1959 added $100,000,000 to the federal contribution and a 
third amendment passed in June 1960 raised the total amount of funds available for 
federal expenditure under the Act and its amendments to $400,000,000. The 1960 amend- 
ment also extended for three years the period in which construction costs might be incurred 
under the Act. 


Under present agreements, a paved highway is to be completed across Canada by 
May 31, 1964—a highway constructed in conformity with the general specifications laid 
down in the Act or paved to a satisfactory provincial standard. The latter concession 
was made to eliminate the need for reconstructing highways already paved in order to 
speed up the work on other sections. However, federal participation in the cost is limited 
to that portion constructed to Trans-Canada Highway standards. 


In the nine participating provinces* the route as amended in 1959 totalled 4,491 miles. 
In Newfoundland its extent was 554 miles; in Prince Edward Island 71 miles; Nova Scotia 
318 miles; New Brunswick 390 miles; Ontario 1,453 miles; Manitoba 309 miles; Saskatch- 
ewan 406 miles; Alberta 282 miles; British Columbia 568 miles; and in the National 
Parks 140 miles. Revisions in location have since made minor alterations in some milage 
totals. For instance, the milage through Mount Revelstoke and Glacier National Parks 
in British Columbia was shortened by a change of route, and the milage in Newfoundland 
lengthened by 63 miles because of a change of location of Terra Nova, the new National 
Park. Thus National Park milage has been altered to 143 miles. The sum of $12,500,000 
was allocated by Parliament for construction of the Highway through the National Parks 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. 


Contractual commitments of the nine participating provinces for new construction on 
the Highway up to February 1960 amounted to $540,588,823, of which the federal share, 
including the additional 40 p.c. under the amended Act, was $322,852,148. Federal pay- 
ments to the provinces during this period for prior, interim and new construction totalled 
$302,737,183. On-site labour expended on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1959 was 7,976,220 
eight-hour man-days of employment; off-site employment required for the provision of 
necessary material and services was estimated at 13,559,574 man-days. 


In Saskatchewan, work was completed over the whole route of 406 miles in 1957 and 
the Highway was officially opened and dedicated on Aug. 21 of that year. In provinces 
more handicapped by problems of terrain and construction, progress was reported: at 


_ .* The Provincial Government of Quebec is not a party to a federal-provincial agreement but there is a paved 
pe lvey gata that province linking the two ends of the Trans-Canada Highway route in Ontario and New 
runswick. 
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Dee. 31, 1959, contracts for 3,290 miles of grading had been approved and the equivalent 
of 3,045 miles built; contracts for base-course had been approved for 3,000 miles and the 
equivalent of 2,731 miles completed; paving to specified standards had been completed 
over a distance of 2,373 miles; 448 bridges, overpasses and other structures of more than 
20-foot span had been approved for construction. 


Roads to Resources and Roads in the North.—Canada’s ranking resources are 
often the hardest to reach. The richest mineral discoveries do not occur close to the main 
highways; roads must reach out to them. Access to the most valuable timber stands is 
almost always provided by roads built expressly for that purpose. The main freshwater 
fisheries do not operate next door to supermarkets. Indeed, few countries have more to 
gain from the provision resource roads than Canada. 


This was the thinking behind the Roads to Resources program proposed by the 
Federal Government to the provinces early in 1958. The Federal Government at that 
time offered to contribute $7,500,000 to each province for the construction of resource 
roads if the province would contribute the same amount. The program was not intended 
at any point to replace a province’s normal highway commitments but to assist it with 
road construction which it otherwise could not undertake. The initiative in proposing 
routes was to lie with the provinces and they were to be responsible for construction and 
maintenance. No single time-ceiling was established, since the programs in each province 
would differ and obviously some would require more time than others. Projects submitted 
by the provinces were to be studied by the Interdepartmental Roads Appraisal Committee, 
a small continuing body set up to advise the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The provinces were keenly interested in the program and all have since signed 
Roads to Resources agreements and have programs in operation. 


Excellent progress was made during 1960 and, by mid-summer, work to the value of 
more than $26,000,000 had been done since the beginning of the program. To this amount, 
each partner concerned—federal and provincial—made equal contribution. The entire 
program calls for a joint investment of $150,000,000 which will finance the construction of 
more than 4,000 miles of road to benefit the mining, forestry and commercial fishing (both 
inland and sea) industries and tourism. The significance of this milage is indicated by 
the realization that if these resource roads were built as a single east-west route, that route 
would almost link the capital of Newfoundland with the capital of British Columbia. 


Concurrently with the Roads to Resources program, the Federal Government is 
carrying out a Territorial Development Road program in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. These roads, to be constructed through promising resource areas, will link up 
with and form part of the existing Territorial roads system. The program envisages the 
construction of more than 1,200 miles of road and a number of bridges at an estimated 
cost of some $70,000,000. Such trunk roads through promising areas will provide the 
travel surfaces over which equipment for resource development, construction workers and 
settlers will pass. Most of them are to be financed entirely by the Federal Government 
although the Territorial Governments will pay a share of the maintenance costs. How- 
ever, where an access road leads from a development road to link up with an individual 
mine or other similar type of company operation, its cost may be shared by the Government 
and the company. The development roads are primarily designed to reach new mineral 
sources, particularly oil and gas. 


Although two programs, Roads to Resources and Territorial Development Roads, 
are distinct—their location and method of financing make this clear—they are nevertheless 
related. In the western provinces most roads to be built under the first program will lie 
within, or head towards, the northern part of the province and so towards the 60th parallel 
of latitude. The Territorial program has been planned so that, in time, the new roads 
being built in the North will connect with the resources roads in the provinces. 

An example already exists at the Alberta-Northwest Territories boundary. Here the 
provincial highway from Grimshaw, being improved as part of Alberta’s Roads to Re- 
sources program, meets the federal Mackenzie Highway and forms one continuous road 
into the Northwest Territories. 
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The most important single project in the Northwest Territories is the extension of 
the Mackenzie Highway some 280 miles around the west end of Great Slave Lake to 
Yellowknife. This will give access to the highly mineralized area around Great Slave Lake 
and provide, as well, an overland route to Yellowknife. In the Yukon, development roads 
will give improved access to mineralized areas including access to the Eagle Plain oil 
reservation where a major oil discovery was made in 1959 and large-scale exploration is 
being conducted. 


Urban Roads.—Information on urban roads is obtained from urban authorities in 
places with populations of over 1,000. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more 
detail may be obtained from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure 
(Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3.— Statistics of Urban Roadways, 1956-58 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
Authorities Reporting..................... 0. ccc cece eee eee No. 799 806 826 
Total Expenditure Reported............................00-. $ 106,117,610 124,827,755 135,000,705 
UN UA COUSEBUCELONE...-\. foo b sof 6. 5.85.6 ae be « Fee Hele w sie a ae 45,543, 596 52, 208, 448 52,928, 897 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding and snow removal $ 60,574,014 72,619,307 82,071, 808 
OCA MOEMAUM NEUAGE.: 2 -3....5 casa stan oc ssid Raate Ad doce ccd wet No. 22,823 24,841 25,652 
REPU DR VGIDENU,. «2.2. doc REAR oy eA Fw sip oale Weiete Mers Gos. wae La ob 5 6, 049 5, 239 5, 659 
Pexd Mlerav ellen. talcot rats mah out «kata his, nals ateduehe 3 5, 507° 8,121 8,504 
Gravel and othersurlaces: soit. sib ses sical Giese alge Fe viene ook ¥ 9,1326 9,581 9,741 
1 RUEDTSTH ie gS. eR AE cee Spare Bnet Arak erp aah Raia is nt! 2. A3o 1,900 1,748 


nee he alt ie 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Registration.—Motor vehicle registrations continue to increase year by year, 
reaching a record of 4,719,474 in 1958 compared with 4,497,091 in 1957 and 2,034,943 in 
1948. Of the total in 1958, 3,572,963 were for passenger cars—one for every five Canadians. 
Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of vehicles registered by province 
in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1949-58 


_Norse.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 


Year Nfld. || PuHsisc| | NeS: N.B Que. Ont Man Sask Alta B.C. Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Es ae 18,981} 13,211} 838,443) 67,280) 384,733 970,137} 139,836] 185,027} 200,428] 230,008]| 2,290, 628 
DOUG. As 2 16,375) 15,383) 94,743) 74,415) 433,701) 1,104,080] 157,788} 199,866] 230,624] 270,312|| 2,600,511 
Lt ee 20,058} 16,896} 105,262) 83,023} 500,729] 1,205,098] 171,265) 215,450] 259,841) 291,417] 2,872,420 
ee a 23,630) 18,717) 114,982} 89,839] 574,974) 1,291,753] 187,881] 237,014] 291,469] 321,482] 3,155,824r 
O90 eee Sk 29,576} 20,286) 129,564) 93,914} 617,855) 1,406,119) 203,652) 257,504] 318,812] 348, 830]] 3, 430, 672 
LY ae 34, 423] 20,848] 133,087] 99,058) 674,114! 1,489,980] 210,471] 267,373] 338,541] 371,711] 3,644,589 
oS es 39,766] 22,145} 149,841] 106,648] 743,682) 1,617,853] 222,474] 274,950} 356,839] 409,343] 3,948, 652 
SG AS ee 45,997| 23,373) 157,544] 111,315) 844,827) 1,710,240] 240,008] 291,265) 381,153] 454, 217|| 4,265, 437 
LO 47,982} 23,725) 164,286] 116,712] 901,065] 1,793,499] 246,188] 300,326] 405,229) 491,884] 4,497,091 
1958 51,575) 25,504) 164,954} 121,715] 968,058) 1,868,922} 256,064! 314,423) 430,081} 510, 893]) 4,719, 474 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Commercial 


Year and Province or Territory ire ce Buses Eee Total 
etc.2 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1957" 

Newtoundland. 3. .2s5 ssa see 34,361 13,175 158 288 47,982 
Prince Edward Island................. 14,595 8,994 10 126 23,725 
Nova Scotian oe eeateer taeee 118,216 44,324 707 1,039 164, 286 
New Brunswick...........- PE hs SR 86, 518 28,773 504 917 LLG; @22 
Quebec ss BiMo8+ . eee Sa eee 677, 336 206, 427 4,262 13,040 901,065 
Ontario. -49 ita chee tai 1, 431, 438 345, 961 4,578 LT, 522 1,793, 499 
MAnTtODa ss Otro. Serree co tare otto teeieletemretete 182,555 61,832 199 1, 602 , 188 
Saskatchewanl)...4 snes eteceete se mae ele 186, 543 112,991 129 663 300, 326 
Alberta s5 Gcccenamntek oats eer Eee 276,679 123, 474 3,084 1,992 405, 229 
British, Columbia... 4. + ecceeeeeeee SAR eae 116, 443 3 3,714 491, 884 
Yukon'and N.WsDs50.5 es seo eee 3,451 2,702 35 6,195 

Canada,-1957...........0- 3,383,419 1,065,096 13, 666 34,910 4,497,091 

1958 

Newfoundland: 23) 22a eee ee eee 37,014 14,119 162 280 51,575 
Prince Edward Island..............2+- 15, 860 9,519 8 17 25, 504 
Nova SCOta. .besnieck cet Ge oe me casi 119, 569 43,637 745 1,003 164,954 
New: Bruns wiGken ee cate wee ces 91,428 28,900 494 893 5a ey Bt 
Quebeesatniavanie saenroats: aaa 734, 403 215, 908 4,854 12,893 968,058 
CONGRELO Soo: acide tree een ose Boosie eras 1,492,039 361, 891 4,844 10, 148 1, 868, 922 
Manitobantl sot, atts es bere sae 190, 964 63, 400 201 1,499 256, 064 
Saskatcehewanli:: st erit teehee vice see 199,495 113, 685 527 716 314, 423 
VAT DOL beh. srcen teen eancere ees tos ciel ceata ky gaan 294,910 129, 604 3, 293 2,274 430,081 
British: Columbias ees sae os wares os 393, 337 113,515 3 4,041 510, 893 
SYA Kon and aNWe de cence och cers tio 3,944 3,279 53 9 7,285 

Canada, 1958.............. 3,542,963 1,097,457 15,181 33,873 4,719,474 


Chit EU a se ne SS eS See SS 


1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 
and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 
given in Chapter XX on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1949-58 


Cars Made for 
Sale in Canada! 


Re-exports of 


Imported Cars Apparent Supply 


Car Imports 


Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial senger mercial senger | mercial? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
T9492 EE AER ES 177,060 85,715 35, 293 3,404 32 8 ro 12; 321 89,111 
L950 GS. S215 5 BIN ER Ae 259, 481 96, 826 81,722 6, 806 62 20 341,141 103,612 
LOS LSS. 2. SEA LASS. Le Oe 243,155 105, 547 42,631 5,703 2,866 11 282,920 111, 239 
TO52 ck 2: Feed OR. ee Pee 245, 443 112,485 35,665 4,328 999 11 280, 109 116, 802 
195 SHEE. Sh 0CR Bie here eet 319,937 | 100,772 53,179 5, 296 44 3 || 373,072 | 106,065 
POSTERS Sid 5 SSR ee Re 267, 452 59,666 38, 509 4,973 84 25 305, 877 64,614 
NQSD SRS de Pe iy Oe. (ORE BEE 349, 306 69,186 48,546 9,403 22 24 || 397,830 78, 565 
LOSGGRe B.25 cao Me; Soak. Bee 349, 809 85, 094 76, 200 13,032 45 42 425,964 98,084 
TOD7 Se. 2. See. Lee: OS SM, 318, 416 64, 857 70,796 9,215 65 39 389, 147 74,033 
RODS HAT 1. PRY teat ine Rh 280,677 55,908 | 104,195 9,182 190 8 || 384,682 65, 082 


eee ee eee rea 


1 Factory shipments since 1952. 2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motor 
vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial government 
income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial authorities 
are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, 
dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1958 the average cost per motor 
vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $107. Lower gasoline tax rates in the 
five provinces from Ontario westward brought the averages for those provinces below the 
national average. Present gasoline tax rates range from one cent per gallon in the North- 
west Territories to 17 cents in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenue from import duties, excise 
and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXII on Public Finance. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Truck, Bus, 


5 Chauffeur, Public 
_ Year and | Picea on eae Motorcycle | Driver and| Service Gasoline Total! 
Province or Territory Tchaees Vehicle Licences Dealer Vehicle Tax — 
Lisson Licences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1958 
Newfoundland.......... 599, 822 632, 940 2,421 172, 857 2 4,054,881 || 5,600,704 
Prince Edward Island.. 250,971 276, 982 478 62, 834 3,245 1, 883, 246 2,484, 959 
Nova Scotia........... 2,225,978 | 2,107,544 3 348, 537 34,410 | 13,801,492 | 18,795, 437 
New Brunswick........ 1,758,840 | 1,920,466 5, 206 299, 959 49,237 | 10,892,134 || 15,117,621 
MUS DOC ier iintraisieS sce oss 15,399,144 | 18,945, 852 49, 552 2,834, 312 981,584 | 84,727,249 119,060, 848 
Ontario SRA 22,213,824 | 23,459,631 35, 389 2,719, 805 2,630,372 |143, 218,806 1/196, 859,095 
Manitoba..2.8 2.23. .« 3 2,866,077 1,344, 185 6,610 701,619 1,185,787 | 18,326,896" 19,592,011° 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,623, 436 2,257,518 406, 645 934,324 | 18,944, 253 || 25,790,981 
WA Dertaic. nee cease ces 4,010,546 6,010, 924 5 2,211,376 176,106 | 23,902,404 || 37,072,275 
British Columbia...... 7,376,798 | 4,523,549 16, 873 661,118 684,859 | 25,642,375 || 39,539,463" 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 42,906 33, 813 20 19, 438 35, 830 268, 821 406, 127 
Totals, 1958........ 59,368,342 | 56,513,404 116,549 | 10,438,500 | 6,715,754 |340,662,557 |480,319,521" 
1959 
Newfoundland.......... 641,366 677,990 2,320 187, 430 611 | 4,651,523 || 6,338,562 
Prince Edward Island.. 273,249 303, 157 432 65, 593 3,725 2,186,929 2,841,355 
Nova Scotia........... 2,344, 429 2,109,328 3 358, 974 31,599 | 14,526,162 |) 19,657,907 
ew Brunswick........ 1, 857, 281 1,930, 859 5,036 313,715 47,665 | 11,445,325 |] 15,802, 440 
Quchecties Manes tise 2 16,795,898 | 14,418,034 51,572 2,997,110 1,003,107 | 88,787,601 |/125, 274, 866 
ONTARIO Sh 56:20 sacs, c. ares 23,819,556 | 25,828, 789 47,192 2,798, 150 2,827,040 |151,389,717 209,342,718 
Manitobak.sc0.0.0.00.0:0.9 3,033,943 1, 428, 391 6, 581 133, 889 1,275,471 | 14,162,444 || 20,219,180 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,917,260 3, 284, 705 401, 272 —_ 19,924,190 || 27,300, 213 
Alberta lec Serna ites 4,384,745 | 6,252,577 5 279,978 206,098 | 24,468, 867 || 36,399,921 
British Columbia...... 7, 890, 246 4,544,716 18,214 572,515 562,453 | 26,602,573 || 40,872,215 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 46, 888 48,392 20 20, 205 28, 487 265, 568 419,550 
Totals, 1959........ 64,004,861 | 60,826,938 131,367 | 8,128,831 | 5,986,256 |358, 410,899 |504, 468,927 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2Included with trucks. 3 Included with other motor 
eo. 4Included with miscellaneous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger 
automobiles. 


Sales of Gasoline.—Gasoline and diesel oil used as fuel in internal combustion 
engines are taxed when used by motor vehicles on highways. In some provinces they are 
taxed when used for other purposes. Liquefied petroleum gas when used in motor buses 
and trucks is considered as ‘‘gasoline”’. The consumption of taxable gasoline, which is 
used almost entirely for automotive purposes, rose 4.0 p.c. to 2,732,000,000 gal. in 1958. 
All provinces showed increases. Sales by province are shown in Table 8. Net sales are 
calculated by deducting from the gross sales (1) tax-exempt sales, (2) gasoline on which 
refunds have been paid, and (3) exports. . 
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§.—Sales of Gasoline, by Province, 1954-58 


Province or Territory 19541 1955! 1956! 1957 1958 
gal gal gal. gal gal 
Newioundland.©ss). wees. 5 oe 9 18, 818, 942 21,534, 679 24,242,239 25,526, 674 28,026,795 
Prince Edward Island....... 12, 782, 733 13,751,121 14, 325,068 14, 293, 703 16,152,969 
Novaiwcotia.. o> c.aecias es 80, 518, 367 86,499, 272 91, 133, 927 94, 852, 532 99, 662, 302 
New Brunswick............- 78,065, 848 75,076,615 81,177,965 83,717, 829 95,159,403 
QUueDeG, oeencess Yalan aeess* « 484, 868, 758 545,070,050 611, 828, 946 660, 810, 503 721,348,397 
Ontario = cer nes de cee seitaretes 991,397,120 | 1,099,962,376 | 1,198,568,793 | 1,237,723,059 | 1,295, 797,122 
Manitobag-s. eetics cia. ater 162, 578, 296 188, 284, 222 200,314, 027 219,559, 349 225,700, 542 
Saskatchewan...........+.-+: 244,370,748 262,201,711 269, 661,903 280, 457, 734 286,607,918 
IIPOrta see or eee eee 388, 929, 549 353, 924,513 383, 609, 186 402,560,725 442,191,585 
British Columbia............ 235, 670, 948 256, 166, 048 298, 957, 204 324,972,114 325, 269, 939 
Var on aiigaNaN¥.cclesecrcenit — — 4,245,8112 4,734, 9492 8,939,770 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 2,698, 001,304 | 2,902,470,607 | 3,178,065, 069 3,349, 209,171 | 3,544,856, 742 
Refunds and exemptions..... 676, 998, 846 675, 490, 362 721,076,713 723,118,141 812, 898, 257 
Totals, Net Sales......... 2,021, 002,458 | 2, 226,980,245 | 2,456,988,356 | 2,626,091, 030 2,731,958, 485 
1 Exports included in net sales. 2 Yukon only. 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment. of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected since 1941. However, as little 
capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal operators are associated 
with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes each year have created 
many problems in the collection of statistics; these are gradually being overcome. Statis- 
tics of contract carriers were collected for the first time in 1958. The 3,510 common carrier 
firms from which usable returns were secured in 1958 reported gross operating revenues of 
$292,719,406 compared with 2,062 firms reporting $259,056,237 in 1957. Usable returns 
for contract carriers reported a gross operating revenue of $59,361,113. 


Both groups of the motor carrier freight industry are divided into four classes based 
on gross annual revenue. Operators of vehicle fleets owned and operated by private 
companies, where the vehicles are not available for public service, such as dairies, bakeries, 
departmental and grocery stores, oil and gasoline distributors and breweries, are excluded. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—Freight (Catalogue No. 53-205). 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1956-58 


e000 TT oLHowo.Ooo 


Common Contract 
Item ee 
1956 1957 1958 1958 
Carriers Reporting..................0ceeeceee No. 2,501 2,062 3,510 1,189 
Investments—Land, Buildings, Equip- 
ment; ete. Hehchisk ¥...).. detains ca See $ 162,424,006 | 180,278,104 | 199,403,189 42,801,909 
owe Revenue. iic tees en ieee $ 233,510,896 | 259,056, 237 292,719,406 | 59,361,113 
reight— 
Intercity and rural................-.e ese $ 225,714,357 | 250,667,972 280, 101, 660 55,220,812 
Citas nei osdu casio ee OO eRe $ 2,595,265 4,153,112 5, 103,774 1,942,047 
Other e245 EM AM. Sosee conan eee Serene. $ 5, 201,274 4,235,153 7,513,972 2,198,254 
Operating Expenditure...................... $ 215,202,580 | 244,836,400 274, 447,130 | 54,229,139 
Mamtenance ss. 20. cee ac oe oer $ 39, 205, 670 42,138, 666 39, 654, 694 9,341, 583 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers.... $ 55, 867,679 59,975,209 63 , 058, 397 12,266,936 
Other transportation expenditure............. $ 58,701,995 66,210,999 104,606,0991!| 22,577,355! 
Operating taxes and licences.................. $ 15,903, 382 17,783, 858 9,103,417 1,790,172 
Other operating expenditure.................. $ 45,523, 854 58,727, 668 58,024, 523 8, 253,093 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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§9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1956-58—concluded 
Common Contract 
Item 
1956 1957 1958 1958 
Net Operating Revenue...................... $ 18,308,316 14,219,837 18,272,276 5,131,974 
Traffic and Employees— 
HPEIEMG CATTION Soe aes ee Peterlee ton 22, 559, 282 2 21,198, 431 2 31,948, 0002 21,830, 0002 
Fuel Consumed— 
NGASOLING 1) es, Ch eee Peres fee gal 61,005, 601 2 63, 353, 13842 76, 853, 000 19,219,000 
IDET Worth eM An ee eas ee Re ae ae ? 11, 612, 037 11,698, 667 16,995,000 1,906,000 
Liquefied petroleum gases................. ‘ 465, 821 121,813 19,000 19,000 
Working proprietors: 2... 0.5. ee hacret.. ch ee No. 2,342 1,786 3,290 1,081 
Allowances of working proprietors............ $ 5, 638, 504 5, 009, 966 7,561, 587 Spat, o42 
Employees— 
Average employed during year............. No. 24,733 26,338 26,210 4,634 
Total salaries and wages...............005. _$ 84, 425, 689 97, 457, 289 103, 950, 714 17, 754, 268 
Equipment— 
ETOCS ree eee Ore OEE OTF No. 8, 870 8,904 11,756 3,140 
RORAMACLOLS ee tere tet ree ne Be 6,416 8, 205 8,580 1,816 
POT depron eee nice he he teth Se aka atte are ears - 10,710 11,614 12,708 2,071 
Arailorse jeg tiettoged. Saat aecet er aed ‘* 395 309 567 184 
Trucks with diesel engines................6.. ‘ 94 60 225 75 
Road tractors with diesel engines............ =] 1,355 1,538 1, 834 228 


1 Includes fuel taxes previously included in ‘‘Operating taxes and licences’’ and rents previously included in 


“Other operating expenditure’’. 


2 Excludes carriers with annual gross revenue of less than $20,000. 


10.—Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, classified by Type and Revenue Group, 1958 


Item 


Common Carriers 
Carriers Reporting......................00008e No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc.... $ 


Operating Revenue.......................205. $ 
retit:. | AOR eee ke... BR EOS 88.) $ 
Opens. PU cums <5 LO aims mone awhrew hain oe $ 
Operating Expenditure... \eclm tin: Meee $ 
Net Operating Revenue....................... $ 
Tra fiic— 
Hirer htrenrried ye Fo... jade lets Oot. 0 «ch eee ton 
Fuel Consumed— 
G@asotineteeeitiin,- Eee hb gal. 
Diesel Oikreee aes... 4. eek eBs ees. 05 OER S 
Liquefied petroleum gases.............. x 
Working proprietors... 3. se2.8SF. 2... EI No. 


Allowances of working proprietors........... $ 


Contract Carriers 


Carriers Reporting................ Binds. os ee No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, ete.... $ 
Operating Revenue........................05. $ 
Usa SEES | ee i nen anrer 
ere ei Fa... SEB ode O eo oh LO $ 


» 1Incomplete coverage. 


Carriers with Annual Gross Revenue of— 


Over 
$500,000 


110 
131,165, 987 
195,620,600 
191,076,965 

4,543,035 
186, 986, 431 


8,633,569 


15, 654,000 
43, 831,000 
14, 232,000 

17,000 


22,200 


17 
12,374,288 
18, 414, 007 


17,315, 828 
1,095,179 


$100,000 


to $499,999 


231 
31,770,434 
49,816,932 
47,795,312 

2,021, 620 
47,183,681 


2,633,201 


8, 226,000 
14, 245, 000 
2,276,000 


47 
318,762 


100 
15, 449, 990 
20,091, 423 


19,377,519 
713,904 


$20,000 


to $99,999 


677 
20,276,556 
30,035,013 
29,234,756 

800, 257 
26, 768, 226 


3,266, 787 


8,068, 000 


10, 435,000 
487,000 
2/000 

621 
2,866,644 


338 


9,573,906 


14,325,304 
13,995,192 
330, 112 


$19,999 
or Under 


2,492 
16,196, 212 
17,247,461 
17,098,401 

149, 060 
13,508, 792 


3, 738,669 


8,342,000 


~~ 9.620 
4,353,981 


734 
5,412, 725 
6,533,379 


6,474,320 
59, 059 
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10.—Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, canon i by Type and Revenue Group, 1958 
—concludae 


Item 


Contract Carriers—concluded 


Operating Expenditure...................---- $ 
Net Operating Revenue................---+++ $ 
Tra ffic— 
Freight carried... ...... cba eclecesese een tes ton 
Fuel Consumed— 
Gasolincenteer so accs costa eens fe sies gal. 
Diesel Gil? 86)... ee nia cs 
Liquefied petroleum gases...........---+ os 
Working proprietors......---2.s+eecceseeees No. 
Allowances of working proprietors..........- $ 


Carriers with Annual Gross Revenue of— 


Over 
$500, 000 


17,898, 485 
512,522 


10, 413,000 


5, 128,000 
482,000 


$100, 000 


to $499, 999 


19, 061,950 
1,030,373 


4,831,000 


5, 828, 000 
1,027,000 


15 
84,759 


$20, 000 


to $99, 999 


12,420,276 
1,905,028 


6, 586,000 
5,304,000 
335, 000 
19,000 
284 
1,531, 663 


$19,999 


or Under 


4,849,328 
1,684,051 


ee 


2,959,000 
62,000 


989 
1,600, 920 


wre Pe a ee 


1 Incomplete coverage. 


Passenger Buses.*—As explained on p. 822, since 1956 the operations of motor 


carrier companies predominantly engaged in pa 
rately; they are summarized in Tables 11 and 12. 


ssenger bus service have been given sepa- 
Data refer to the for-hire segment of 


the industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an 
annual gross revenue exceeding $6,000 are covered. Operators predominantly involved 
in the provision of charter or school bus service are not included. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS ‘monthly and annual’reports Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue 


No. 53-216). 


11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1955-38 


Norse.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of over $6,000 are included. 


Item 


Carriers Reporting. ...............ecceeeeeeees No. 


Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc..... $ 


Wevenule®....... . Wa ee «ol. Pe ee sitive ois Selene $ 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intercity and rural’... 2. S250 n. 5. a $ 
City ae oe eras ee en ee $ 
Chartered passenger service’...........seeeeee $ 
Other motor Carrier™.<......202 secccesc cose $ 
Operating Expenditure................6.2056- $ 
Main tenatico. Serre rarerehotere crate stole clomerovoberonerates $ 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers..... $ 


Other transportation expenditure.............. 


Operating taxes and licences.........2+++++0+5 $ 
Other operating expenditure............--.-++- $ 
Net Operating Revenue...................20+5 $ 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Entercityandrdral yn itr aie oe cerns oe No. 
AEV.s rae me ete Tae eatesnetare arerauets (ac crapsucteont 4 
Special and chartered service..........-+6-- ee 


1955 


201 


57,491,424 


47,685,668 


39, 936,526 
1,455,193 
2,937,411 
3,356,538 


44,956,475 
11,246, 456 
10,002,390 
11,238, 544 
3,966, 360 
8, 502,725 


2,729,193 


72,940,800 
13,839,511 
5,377, 406 


1956 


149 


57,081, 464 


47,714,152 


39,948, 106 
1,269,769 
3,077, 207 
3,419,070 


43,879, 782 
11,311,170 
9,829,337 
10,591,089 
3,737,614 
8,410,572 


3,834,370 


65, 261,484 
9,112,942 
2,789, 702 


1957 


136 


57,834, 081 


47,250,757 


39,277,877 
1,285,710 
3,219,334 
3, 467, 836 


43,404, 424 
10,078,321 
9,808,732 
10, 867,088 
3,571,718 
9,078,565 


3,846,333 


54, 447,010 
13,304,475 
2,650, 478 


1958 


154 
59,213,624 


46,787,640 


37,930,050 
1,771,348 
3,641,525 
3,444,717 


43,005,593 
9,172,354 
10, 470, 104 
10,213,088 
3,569,911 
9,580, 136 


3,782, 047 


51,578, 248 
12/581, 592 
4’ 696, 157 


ee 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1955-58 


—concluded 
Item 1955 
Traffic and Employees—concluded 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity,and Firal 6.2. Siclss hinsulce dees No. 94, 262, 207 
Sieh een hsatn pepe bie eee areas deren 6 2,807,175 
Special and chartered service............... s 5,609, 432 
Gasoline, consumed... 4, <.asraecuk «hoa valais slet> + gal. 13, 138, 869 
PIGSCV OU CONSUMEd. Fc ases elses eras eee eats Ng 4,248,191 
Working proprietors..............00cc eee eaues No. 117 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 315, 405 
Employees— 
Average employed during year.............. No. 5,895 
Total salaries and wages...............0e00: $ 19,269, 704 
Equipment— 
TASES See wx loacc ase echo ao ic De aslot o seb sasseabe) Aco Sana banana No 2,629 
CQASOMNO a itm re acer ie cares bre oie re 2,082 
DRE APPR ek arc ge ht Dias Aecas ts “f 547 


90, 825,349 
2,998, 468 
5,025, 200 

82 

194,731 

5, 481 

19, 141,672 


2,198 
1,661 
637 


83, 898, 345 
3, 787, 702 
5, 702, 492 
8,578, 183 
5, 626, 6238 


66 

184,065 
5,326 
19,355, 124 


2,115 
1,350 
765 


83,319, 763 
4,219,187 
6,066,251 
6,903,530 
7,012,014 


55 

187,797 

5, 156 
20,333,995 


2,300 
1,432 
868 


12.—Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, classified by 


Year and Item 


1957 
Carriers Reporting... ce ease tek dee ee cewn eee bakete No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc................... $ 
EET) 1 SRE GER, SA Rape: ST PR eamee eT Ue ae EPR EO $ 
PPASSEN VOU ots Ae syns cares Aes oe a cach ote see Coes ies $ 
NETH Re. es AOA TAT eel ioe sea SAE ote AAT. $ 
Operating Expenditure................... ccc c ccc c cece ee eeees $ 
Net Operating Revenue..................ccc cece cece eee cerns $ 
Traffic— 
PASSED POTS ecole cies Sas Foc ae A aS he sles AMIS aR So FE Wee es No. 
RISPEDTLOB lee, ous BOERS eRe EER, he eT hs sf 
KASOliNnG) CONSWINEUS, fiestas cles vine ob cclataks catalase Grae canstird eaters Bates gal 
Wyeselioil Consunred sya... 5 seers sd as hie sls + ese ayers Fae wreaks 3 
Working proprietors 2a 25h Be ikke 1055 ashe. ase No. 
Allowances of working proprictorsS...........00ccecececeeeees $ 
1958 
Marriers Reporting)... ci... sGasid < «to. Gd eGAahh « bese sees es « No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc................... $ 
MROVOTINIO 2 BARS Ae soa R ie ciate eR Ad eee ee, ds ene gc $ 
LEC TEA s) 0 Geese she go tee MERE Sar Se) Ain SEE a he ae ee oe $ 
15 (Sy tarry aaa ea ASR SORRY Fehon AB SPREE SNe FORRES in AERP $ 
Operating Expenditure. ..................... 0 cece ccc ene eenee $ 
Net Operating Revenue.................. 0... c cece ene ee eens $ 
Tra fiic— 
[EV SSt) SOc) ees ee Se Se a No. 
(Bio Jac hes 2 Ee 2 ee See ee fee ss 
CEASE CONSUME <4 toh oa ohighdnotiwle hs Po SRG vs 'ceg ble Se bios ees gal 
PRESeHOMeCONSUME GINO. we hs oo ne he 2.0 Moldicess 0.5.4.0 :0 5 5d oie sees z 
Wis ANPLOPTECCOIS «7h oo: Steele eos lod HERE Es OE 05 Lele SAIS wa'eo's No. 
Allowances of working proprietors...........¢e.seeeeeeeceees $ 


Companies with 


Revenue Group, 1957 and 1958 


Annual Gross Revenue of— 


$100,000 
or More 


45 

54,438, 062 
44,550,475 
41, 446, 256 
3,104, 219 

40,886,035 
3,664,440 

65,979,215 
86, 662, 157 
7,417, 844 

5,599, 452 


3 
22,406 


44 
55,380, 582 
43,753, 846 
40,585,585 
3,168,261 
40,141,905 
3,611,941 
62,275,645 
86,025,781 
5,701, 429 
6,976, 832 


2 
9,200 


$20,000 


to $99,999 


44 
2,833,396 
2,200,840 
1,895,161 

305, 679 
2,108,535 
97,305 
3,598,722 
4,965, 589 
920,639 
Paar 


9 
78,010 


48 
2,914,759 
2,363, 356 
2, 159, 806 

203, 550 
2,214,712 
148,644 
5, 408, 458 
5,091, 620 
895,004 
22,151 


13 
100,177 


$6,000 


to $19,999 


47 
562,623 
499,442 
441, 504 

57,938 
414,854 
84,588 
824, 026 
1,760,793 
239,700 
1,107 


44 
83, 649 


62 

918, 283 
670,438 
597,532 
72, 906 
648,976 


21, 462 


1,171,894 
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Motor Transport Traffic.*—Surveys of motor transport traffic have been conducted 
in all provinces on a continuing basis since 1957 by means of random samples of vehicles 
selected from provincial registration records. Approximately 3 p.c. of total registrations 
were sampled for surveys of truck operations during each quarter of 1958. Commencing 
with the second quarter of that year, each quarterly sample was spread over three survey 
weeks with one-third of the sample being used for a seven-day period (Sunday through 
Saturday) per month. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services, such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road building equipment, etc., the average number of trucks licensed in Canada 
during the year 1958 was 862,775. Of these, 5.9 p.c. were for-hire carriers, 23.8 p.c. were 
private intercity trucks, 35.9 p.c. were private trucks operated predominantly within 
urban areas, and 34.4 p.c. were farm trucks. One-third of the total number were registered 
+n Ontario and one-half were registered in the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


13.—Average Truck Population, by Type of Operation and Province, 1958 


Type of Operation Atlantic Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- | Ajberta ee Canada 


Provinces chewan 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

For-Hire eect tee ee 20520 13, 461 16, 763 1,329 1,685 9,441 5,301 50,503 
Private— 

Intercity lace oe ees 36,093 32,818 73,192 Dba 125 16,050 33,792 205, 623 

Wrban: 4a. cccsder cesar 17,004 71,685 127,701 21,063 9,095 24,037 39,043 |}; 309,628 

Farm’,.....2.002 tee 13,270 35,501 62,646 29,783 79,065 65,016 11,740 297,021 

Totals sso 68,890 | 153,465 | 280,302 54,728 | 100,970 | 114,544 89,876 862,775 


Canadian registered trucks travelled 6,616,000,000 miles in Canada during the year, 
of which milage 20 p.c. was accounted for by for-hire trucks, 33 p.c. by private intercity 
vehicles, 32 p.c. by urban trucks and 15 p.c. by farm trucks, the most numerous of all 
vehicles. 


For-hire trucks averaged 184,700 net ton-miles per vehicle and, although amounting 
to only 5.9 p.c. of total registrations, they accounted for 60 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all commercial trucks in Canada, a result of the comparatively high average 
yearly milage of for-hire trucks and also of the heavier average load carried (9 9 tons as 
compared with an average of 4.7 tons for all trucks). The predominance of heavier vehicles 
in the for-hire group also explains the low milage per gallon of gasoline of 6.3 as compared 
with an average of 9.7 for all vehicles. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual reports Motor Transport Traffic Statistics for Canada and the 
provinces (Catalogue Nos. 53-207—53-214). 


14.—Summary Statistics of Truck Traffic, by Type of Operation, 1958 


Private 
Item For-Hire Total 
intercity Urban Farm 
Miles per gallon of gasoline................- No. 6.3 9.9 ied 127 9.7 
Average weight of goods carried........... ton 9.9 4.3 1.5 Lb 4.7 
Average net ton-miles per truck.......-.... No. | 184,700 21,000 5,100 1,500 18,100 
Gapaciby Utilized S.A. cosy heen oe p.c. 53.0 41.3 31.9 24.1 45.0 
Average gross ton-miles per truck.......... No. | 371,500 57,100 21,700 9,100 46, 300 
Milage Travelled— 000,000 
Newtoundlandy io ga-.-c. «hdmi eee miles 7 34 12 3 56 
Prince Edward Island..../.07. 520-5"... sy 2 13 4 12 31 
INGA SCotiae ote ten oma de aneeeeaee e 16 130 47 27 220 
New (Bruns wich. 327.2: 1 pene baie Ht 9 106 33 22 170 
Oyiebee Fe kat conto hte SO eer “ 292 466 540 136 1,434 
Ontar HOSS Serato. s ckkape teen nS 521 841 855 231 2,448 
IESG ON OE depend by hee Prt tay sch tt te acs ss 64 39 151 80 334 
SaAskatehewantene......0lsne share ie. * 69 128 48 218 463 
A IDerbate een Artin. Sc FRR oe sates a 231 175 157 234 797 


BritishtColum bia .e<2 2505 bere ltt ewes “ 88 274 244 oT 663 


2 eee) el ee pr tr) ee ee en ee 


MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 839 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. Statistics on all 
deaths from motor vehicle accidents are shown in Table 15. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value because of differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the average 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has been tabulated. These data 
still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, variations in climate, road 
conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Data presented in Table 16 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may not 
be compared with figures of Table 15 which include details of fatalities occurring elsewhere 
than on public streets or roads. 


15.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents, 
by Province, 1949-58 


hi ene Figtces for 1926-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


Que. 


DeEatus BY PLAcE-Or OCCURRENCE 


Year Nfld. | pet. | N.S. | N.B. Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. Bic; | Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


LO ee ee ee I = 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 || 2,265 
BOD 6 can 8 a: ot races 18 ve 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 || 2,270 
UU) ee ae aone 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 || 2,686 
LEY aee Sa oebanccc 25 26 115 139 931 | 1,067 112 131 188 223 || 2,957 
MOD Sips eceice osteo 28 14 133 124 959 | 1,119 111 153 261 219 |} 3,121 
1954: eek SEES 33 14 149 131 769 | 1,096 132 86 215 _ 232 || 2,857 
UES ae eee 47 18 121 147 894 | 1,177 104 133 203 235 || 3,079 
BOGS xan ote aymte A 46 17 150 150 | 1,057 | 1,245 160 138 269 312 ||} 3,544 
LOTS. GAs ae 39 14 141 162 | 1,179 | 1,341 151 155 253 259 || 3,694 


UIE) S eee ge ee Weer 46 20 155 156 | 1,106] 1,150 139 139 312 287 || 3,510 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


HINO Pet trortcans, Seago — Spooe} 1222 oh 14a lon .6 9.00 7.51 4.59 8.58 7.65 9.89 

AQ DO errors seals cede 10.99 4.55 9.92 13.84 15.73 7.70 4.75 4.55 7.02 6.95 8.74 

UNO ES eee ae 12.96 11.84 9.78 14.69 16.34 8.22 5.96 4.32 7.08 7.79 9.36 

Ui Oe ae Se ees 10.58 13.89 10.00 15.47 16.19 8.26 5.96 5263 6.45 6.94 9.37 

UM) hated ripen sealers 9.47 6.90 10.26 13.20 15.52 7.96 5.45 5.94 8.19 6.28 9.10 

1 eee = er 9.59 6.71 11.19 13.22 11.41 7.35 6.27 3.22 6.35 6.24 7.84 

BOO D tos sa oe ser 11.82 8.13 8.15 13.78 12.02 28 4.67 4.84 5.69 5.74 7.81 

TOBG2.....0 totems 10.00 720. 9.52 13.48 12.51 7.28 6.67 4.74 7.06 6.87 8.32 

UCL (eae eae 8.13 5.90 8.58 13.88 13.08 7.48 6.13 5.16 6.24 DO. ad 8.23 

(Lee skal eee 8.92 7.84 9.40 12.82 11.42 6.15 5.438 4.42 1.20 5.62 7.45 

16.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1958 
Yukon 
Item Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
peas Reported........ 3,224) 927] 8,861] 5,692/62, 869/76, 884/11, 701/11, 351/21, 045/24, 583 374|| 227,451 
‘atal— 

Resulting in death of one 

or more persons....... 41 18 135 134 694 965 102 120 217 246 1 2,673 

Non-fatal— 

Resulting in injury to one 

or more persons....... 762 203) 1,815] 1,410/13,959/20,575| 3,050] 2,613] 3,527) 6,580 82] 54,576 
Resulting in property 

damage only!.,....... 2,421 706! 6,851 4,148|48, 216 55,3441 8,549! 8, 618117, 301117, 757 29111 170,202 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 840. 
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16.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1958—concluded 


ukon 
Item Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No 
Persons Killed............. 44 20 | 161 | 155 821] 1,112; 125) 134) 263) 282 1 3,118 
DrivVers?ccte cede ee 8 10 46 49 Ar 395 47 59} 106 94 1 8152 
Passengers s jer cet-s erate sisrs.o)- 12 3 58 38 ~ 335 4g 46] 118 97, — 7562 
Pedestrians «ose 2% os acces 21 4 49 59 : 326 26 17 34 83) — 6192 
Bicyclists.nectasc en aon 1 1 3 31 3). = — 6} — 
Motorcyclists and 7 772 
PASSENZETS.... eee eeeee 1} — 1 ae 19] 3 _ 2 2) — 
Othersincwes. rece aes aw 1 2 4 2 3 6} — 12 3} — — 302 
Persons Injured........... 980 | 302 |2,621 |2,134 |20,277|30,106| 4,383] 4,113) 5,201) 9,814 130 | 806,061 
DB yeh gsi: mepsenioe Dorn motes 202 109 791 672 .. {10,281} 1,494} 1,575] 1,800} 3,123 53 | 20,1002 
Passengers........+ssese0- 336 140 |1,112 952 .. {12,862} 2,110] 2,107] 2,564) 4,955 69 | 27,2072 
Pedestrians..........--... 394 38 | 598} 408 er; 5,201} 616} 333) 604] 1,166 8 9,3662 
BieyclistSancee eee 36 11 94 as 1,081 163 66 133 350 — 
Motorcyclists and 81 2,9452 
PASSENZETS.......--- 005 3) — 10 = 630) 3 17 76) 194) -— 
Others..ces26 <tassan ae ome 9 4 16 21 , 51] — 15 24 26 — 1662 
Property Damage 
Caused! ............. $7000|1,285 | 352 |3,400 |2,534 | .. [35,461 4,272) 4,892) 8,509 11,918 202 | 72,8252 
EE EE 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Excludes 
Quebec. 3 Included with drivers. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so 
that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. However 
a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act all ships in excess 
of 15 tons net register are required to be registered; ships of lower tonnage may be regis- 
tered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be operated under a Vessel Licence if 
powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the Act restricts ownership to British 
subjects or bodies corporate established under and subject to the laws of some part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions and having their principal place of business in those Dominions. 
Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement all Commonwealth 
ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and a ship that should be but is 
not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Ships in the 
planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded before registry by a Registrar 
of Shipping. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


—— 
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1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1957-59 


LE is clans for 1935-56 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


1957 1958 1959 
Province or Territory a ie 
. ross ‘ ross ‘ Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland..................000- 866 74, 264 834 72,754 797 69, 699 
Prince Edward Island............... 407 14, 926 470 15,236 527 15, 465 
INOVvVa Scotia isto tk. .s ca rebaeaes 5, 434 136,324 5,556 119,155 5,607 120,098 
New: Brunswick.+0)......3.05..0004.. 1, 287 55,639 15323 56, 449 1,650 65,139 
DOD EC eee esas nc do eee abe tat 2,221 705, 945 2,315 708, 846 2,394 776, 998 
OURO Rickie Se Wiles ocd Ree OLE 2,208 790 , 263 2,257 818, 299 2,296 814, 653 
HL STHCTEL CE HERD Aan penne epee Rane wae 5 110 14,675 109 14,114 104 13, 662 
Saskatchewan..............eseeeeees — — _ — — — 
PRIDOLES He 6. cc ce Bes bas de Oetae Gages 6 630 11! 531! 
British Columbia............. raice Do, ol 560, 947 5,908 573,337 6,113 592,491 
Wirkon Lerritotyic.) «ch dedss sense 16 4,413 11 3,837 3,4 
Northwest Territories............... 7 326 7 32 2 2 
Totals! 268 auseee oases a 18,294 | 2,358,352 18,797 | 2,882,983 19,507 472,147 


1 Includes N.W.T.—see footnote 2. 2 Aklavik, N.W.T., closed as a port of registry Dec. 12, 1958. Ships 
using the Mackenzie River System registered at Edmonton, Alta. 


Shipping Traffic.—Before 1952 the only information available on shipping activity 
in Canada was the number and registered net tonnage of vessels operating in and out of 
Canadian customs ports and the tonnage of cargoes loaded and unloaded at these ports 
destined for or arriving from foreign countries. In 1952 the coastwise movement of cargo 
in and out of customs ports was reported for the first time and in January 1957 the coverage 
was extended to include tonnage of vessels and tons of cargo in and out of non-customs 
ports. Reports are not required for vessels of less than 15 registered net tons. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1949-58 


Notr.—Exclusive of passenger service. Figures for 1929-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous 


Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
an Net T Net T Net T 
et Tons et Tons et Tons 

Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
De ee c.g te ME a oe ss +. 55h. ORE. 30, 565 40,088,377 82,012 56,037,003 |} 112,577 96, 125, 380 
POpU ee cael Dv, , | EEE REE OD 31, 420 42,816,949 84, 065 56, 066, 997 115, 485 98, 883, 946 
PO PU Ss) AiO... d BOD. Tees f 82,304 47,508, 342 86,571 60, 802, 798 118, 875 108,311, 140 
tet), I. BEES cers od SE PRES « 33, 782 52,156,098 79,722 56, 776, 504 113, 504 108, 932, 602 
ENE <2, «2 fe 8K. ot REO. TRS 34, 400 56, 589, 078 88,675 67,417, 391 123,075 | 124,006, 469 
Ui 2S ae ee SS re 34,079 54, 767, 687 84, 890 64, 291,085 118,969 119,058,772 
Pomorie E ., tT SO os BSS STO. S 34, 432 58,018, 365 86,010 67, 228, 840 120, 442 125, 247, 205 
UPS) As RRS Sein ee I LRSee oii 35,315 63, 105, 100 88, 640 75,220, 366 123,955 138, 325, 466 
BRIM eSB cos tvieeeresversvatereid wrv-aieterendnerena 35, 352 66, 149, 552 101,998 73,089, 702 137, 350 139, 239, 254 
Es a Se a et ee oe ae 30,710 57,738,034 100, 234 76,197,625 130, 944 133, 935, 659 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1958 


Nore.—Exclusive of passenger service. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port 

Net Net Net 

Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland?.................... 2,330 2,000,690 9,755 5,323,436 12,088 7,679,126 
Bellfishand &.2e. sass 4 ge ena arate 121 646, 616 61 193, 152 182 839, 768 
Botwood..}. MAA oc... duper aera do 218,368 190 45,100 263 263,468 
Cormier Brooke). J... 5.7. ke See eee ot 137 285, 752 616 495,421 753 781,173 
Port aux Basqdiles...:. «4-22 setae. 27 10, 866 1,034 1,017,594 1,061 1, 028, 460 
StiJohn'se). HRS. since. SPs seek 861 726,074 923 454, 269 1,784 1, 180,343 
Prince Edward Island?............ 72 90,710 244 167,453 316 258,163 
CharlottetOwill«. ae. +s «acme «aren oe 27 50, 480 151 116, 532 178 167,012 
Nova Scotia? ........%. 5.05: ue. 0-05 4,283 7,347,733 5,639 4,541,627 9,922 11,889,360 
SBE on ape ay Rayer ear renee: INSERTED 63 12, 446 325 605, 134 388 617,580 
Halifax. «kde corse ee eee 1,393 5, 322, 392 755 867, 063 2,148 6,189, 455 
North Sydnéyisi?.....5 tcc ee 367 60, 227 1,670 1,271,927 2,037 1,332,154 
SVANCY.. ce cts cremsteire ert eatenranaes 148 215, 484 730 1,260,015 878 1,475, 499 
Yarmoutheciead. nentestoviae. hee laete 320 799,510 165 16, 853 485 816, 363 
New Brunswick?.................5- 3,038 1,934,082 2,817 720,932 5,855 2,655,094 
Dalhousies Aaa cos sip ce cree 69 175, 820 g 17,590 78 193, 410 
Saint Johns wade. ae 477 1,542,603 472 233,731 949 1,776,334 
Quebec?!) SSMU: Fe Se 4,954 15, 431, 662 21,984 16, 216, 159 26,938 31,647,821 
Montreal «h9.cch tot beter 2,577 6, 595, 006 4,781 5, 404, 161 7,308 11,999,167 
Port Alirede rc. wee ce ce ook 357 1, 206, 586 593 503, 362 950 1,709,948 
Quebeoserel. ee LHe teehee ee 806 3, 208, 404 1,934 2,389,979 2,740 |. 5,598, 383 
Sept TER... hed Ms ce eee ee 328 2,301,038 906 1,014, 330 1,234 3,315,368 
Trois Riviéreste ss sces. ot ee ene 303 835, 461 2,364 1,821, 220 2,667 2,156, 681 
Ontario? 3.53.55. Sscet cis <Besie eaes 6,434 13,393, 752 12,875 22,112, 684 19,309 35,905,836 
‘Amiberstburgs...ccmtess tee ee 265 210,181 49 23,658 314 233, 839 
Cornwall.:... ena Tet fveaatoere 55 60, 083 170 161, 598 225 221,681 
Mort Wailliaii.i-ccos cc -aeniseman eter 215 558, 240 746 2,538, 356 961 3,096, 596 
Fram thton' sce <cielstis crersstes Soision etrinne 741 2,851,011 637 787, 166 1,378 3,638,177 
Kingston: cc ieee tess oder ee eee 121 143, 026 754 1, 125, 136 875 1,268, 162 
Little:@urrent... 5... sce sees 128 325, 108 154 110, 239 282 435, 347 
Michipicoten Harbour............. 78 280, 598 75 291,673 153 572, 271 
Midland 30 81,424 204 752,979 234 834, 403 
Port Arthur 209 748, 964 949 3, 793, 588 1,158 4,542, 552 
Port Colborne 426 697,570 749 1,689, 599 T1175 2,387, 169 
Port Credit 80 54, 168 Loy? 156, 683 27, 210, 851 
Prescott 103 194,981 773 1,574,373 876 1,769,354 
Sarnia. phates anciss sre tes peetepneee 377 705, 453 797 1,571, 636 1,174 2,277,089 
Sault SteitMarie:tettnaeec assoc 411 1,606, 167 379 813,750 790 2,419,917 
'Phoroldiseeesertesere earer tees 122 282, 266 369 655, 034 491 937, 300 
"LOKONtO gic oc des cee Fete ees = Shaun ais 1,075 1,714, 230 1,192 1,695, 444 25267 3,409, 674 
Windsor 252). (ae ete ar ccncte stoterees.« 451 744, 827 307 588, 699 758 1,333, 526 
Manitoba (Churchill)............... 57 225,653 15 21,486 72 247,139 
British Columbia2................. 9,539 16,958, 752 46,905 27,094,448 56, 444 44,053, 200 
CHEM SINUS. Moras cere Seti emteet 181 445,216 687 282, 671 868 727, 887 

BN ATIVE LTT O) teredts eared eo eave sie catere deserts as 379 643, 591 4,557 6,214,944 4,936 6, 858,535 

INew, WW ESEMINGUBI< c cc< « de cine tmela tie 572 1,505, 045 3,387 1,397,476 3, 959 2,902,521 
C\CEANUETIIS! Pos ccoclecsamie a falters 36 162,965 559 497,033 595 659, 998 
OLD AIDED Lae ccc seis, Gaver tee 186 665, 586 604 287,048 790 952, 634 
Powell RUTV Olt trcnctaiaa « eecaean ree 182 213,609 2,046 454, 752 2,228 668, 361 
REIN CO ENUDET b arc. f aisics)s Hetaate tian te 759 561, 123 978 407, 099 wey 968, 222 
Vancouver oe A Merene bares cine Mamas 3,229 6,785, 104 20, 886 12,076, 955 24,115 18, 862, 059 
WACLOMIEER ns A Acie cties in sree eae 1,970 3,999, 608 3e753 2,774, 248 Bes 6,773, 856 
SPOtaISs Ree ee ae ee 39,710 57,738,034 | 100,254 746,197,625 | 130,944 | 133,935,659 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Service, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


Province or Territory 


Province and Year Loaded Unloaded rd Vent Loaded 
tons tons tons 

Newfoundland— Ontario— 

a a 4,896, 869 2,259, 608 by Se She ee Dp Slidgudd 

Oe oe ea ts) ee 4,132,919 2,424,118 IMac! Sask Eel Seat | eer 22, 256, 228 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 

US eee): | a es 153, 821 188, 187 1 ODT. Aiko ee 493,166 

LOGS ites rt vise ns bars 135,915 215, 928 Oy Reenter iw cn eae aa 594, 325 
Nova Scotia— British Columbia— 

NO STEELE OR Bek CAST LH ee 8,593,399 | 4,892,054 MOD 7; ate ee eee 17,992,788 

Se le 8,181,904 | 4,395,264 OOS ert ee re, ene 16,963, 419 
New Brunswick— Northwest Territories— 

Tee tee LO PE aE 2,072,771 1, 652, 898 OY SEIN Ae Bie AO SOREIEGS, ok Bi 8 1,378 

MODS PROP AS - O98 st SE 1,693, 093 1,551, 032 ROD Bia cn ere td oc eee ee 1,382 
Quebec— Totais— 

Ui aA a et ee a RS 30,942,777 | 21,409,528 gy) See Se ee RS 
SUG ott Aa ae eas a re a oo 24,709,238 | 21,692,820 MOOSE eee eee Beene nee 


Unloaded 


tons 
86,552,116 
30, 922,520 


19,452 
53,382 


8, 844, 165 
8,619, 106 


22,233 
38, 428 


86,964,681 | 75,849,241 
78, 668,423 | 69,912,598 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. The 
overseas movement of freight loaded on and unloaded from sea-going vessels frequently 
constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the volume from coasting vessels 
is larger. There is, as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the 
harbour without loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another 
within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 


Since 1957, shipping statistics are available covering traffic in and out of both customs 
and non-customs ports. Table 5 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in 
foreign and coastwise trade at the seven ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1958. 


5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1958 


Norr.—Only commodities totalling over 56,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise Total 
Port and Commodity Seaborne Shipping Shipping Se Ey 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Coastwise 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 

(BOE elige . areRe Tecan A Gace aa See aan 1,613, 886 5,034 — 1,589,396 3, 208, 316 
Onl, OALMIMINOUS= sc crete disc ctrel. — 496, 868 Wiig8idst 125705810 25252,,051 
Petroleum oils and products.................... 45,956 364,448 | 1,583,807 60, 233 2,054,444 
Petroleum, crude.......... erred omar rer ~- 1, 236, 582 229, 395 14, 648 1,480,625 
eats a2 BOND. hud BAS RR oe 1 BER ETE. 422,317 — 2,734 627,315 1,052,366 
TES ee ee tee ae ere een poe ne 2,720 88, 983 778,005 20, 653 890,361 
Bilgececd 4 5 39M eel... FES. SPS. 1. BST OMe... 212,663 — — 312, 653 525,316 
Magar, raw and rehined..-..< 2 ss csscdlecaerwer es — 356,188 85,770 50 442,008 
Ferd 25 28. Sosa seeps 2 Ae eels Paani amas 128, 632 98, 334 — 117, 627 344,593 
MOSUL Son orn cc: ube ice Soe cee ORT. — 50 — 802, 142 302,192 
Momand steel bar, etc... £50002 el koe... 16,474 142,531 30,719 12,381 202, 105 
Bum ernvel or stone... ie. 08...) 40). 2.26... — 114 — 189, 980 190,094 
“: ILLES ES se ae aera (Aiea Done 185, 930 2,544 1,428 — 189 , 902 
PENG Le Pre i... .% Mitek ss oe OL. 3 5, 635 169,579 2,950 178,167 
ee es 86,913 64,388 — 210 1bisolh 
Ee. ECE Eee. .... kh Sted. . 2. ee ORS 24,217 60 — 106, 709 130, 986 
ee eee 58,310 —_— — 65,772 124,082 
OS <1 a a) on ae ee 52,560 60, 827 2,200 — 115,587 
MOTE teres cb erection erer er — 89, 673 19, 750 —- 109, 423 
iM Ie Ptccsenasrn ota Boa Bak = «disuse can 37,159 3, 202 — 45,412 85,773 
Copper, brass, bronze, etc...............0.0004: 74,703 998 130 2,210 78,041 
Mente An lOGM....... \nsececes.... 5. 000.2!4.! 48,439 9,772 — 11,509 69, 720 
crap iron and steel......00..0....../.0/0.08!.. 59,321 5,940 — 2,299 67,560 
Chemicals and chemical products.............. 14,071 44,316 1,682 2,742 62,811 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1958—continued 


International Coastwise Total 
Port and Commodity Seaborne Shipping Shipping Geaborie 


Loaded | Unloaded | Loaded | Unloaded! juvoenre 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal—concluded 
Rh Renae Ike MO Nr neh ORO OB mea doo. 5 9 56, 904 — 2,230 59, 143 
Lumber, timber, box, etc.............---4---- 17,200 2,920 1,740 28, 568 50, 428 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 3,101,483 | 3,136,311 | 3,084,812 | 5,094,999 14,417,605 
Totals, All Commodities...................- 4,232,094 | 4,435,853 | 3,622,278 | 5,459,483 17,749, 708 
Vancouver— 
WHEAGS. Sree iris let bale abut ate Reema neer ar elere lea renere. 3, 183,347 1 — — 3,183,348 
Palpwood and chips. .. 2 )) ..uilordenteoe st et es 411, 829 — 907, 183 11,695 1,330,707 
Sand, gravel or stone. ........ 666s cece see eee — — 9,721 882,351 892,072 
Petroleum oils and products..............-+.45- 13, 621 126,748 651,547 19,848 811,764 
Logs, posts, poles, Ctc.........-..ee seer eee eee 31,407 28,158 42,580 596, 625 698,770 
uM ber: tindbersOOX, LCs sy tag deren eer = 535, 942 5, 832 1,521 12, 854 556, 149 
Firewood hogged fuel............--0eeeeeeeeae: 173, 632 — 305, 102 232 478, 966 
Barley ee rec reaee eee reee  e eos 374,024 — — _ 374,024 
IU ig ae LAL ane cpcenGononapoacoae drbapmedooore 255,471 497 — — 255,968 
Newsprint paperecswantitta etn at eles terroeresa cls 4,927 1,158 17,320 192,036 215,441 
Gasoline herbed celta che Ina Reset tae ola Hac Jatarots 54,634 8,453 119,510 18 177,615 
Cémientre ieee eine Rett tesh ites. oy pero ee course 4,785 1,099 1,684 150,324 157, 892 
A XSCOC tens eee eRe tse oes oigia sre creas the’ 116,916 — — — 116,916 
Rapeseed ss AGF. RUE Qa, lace «ated! 92,954 — — — 92,954 
Sugar, raw and refined.............-0+eeee seers — 89, 584 30 — 89,619 
Chemicals and chemical products 10,135 26,440 49 322 2,979 88, 876 
Tronjiand steel sbarmetCwne. toctiaa. oss cicmeles «oe 5,472 64, 198 1,472 914 72,056 
<7 CGC ea air tries ae CaN ER ein Gener, Ap o 62,798 288 60 63, 146 
Wood pulp, pulp screenings............+.-.se08 39, 434 59 2,503 13, 834 55, 830 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 5,308,530 410,025 | 2,109,788 | 1,883,770 9,712,113 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 5,617,217 760,462 | 2,718,618 | 2,515,641 || 11,611,938 
Sept Iles— 
Trott O©@ stocks Sede Mee ats ae Fok 7,090,305 — 1,819,938 —- 8,910, 243 
Petroleum, oils and products..............--+-- — 63 , 832 144 30, 654 94,630 
Woodpulp, pulp screenings............--+-+-++:: 61,555 — — —— 61,555 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 7,151,860 63,832 | 1,820,082 30,654 9,066, 428 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 7,155,210 71,583 | 1,829,258 121,862 9,177,913 
Port Arthur— 
Wheat. >. decd ase eaeeucc occ ee reree ees 108,044 — 3,459, 496 5, 865 3,573, 405 
TON VOLO ME nc ok eiesicdste hk water oa teense ns 1,048, 694 — 282,417 — Pees hos Gl 
Barley: :ccmiyiew tere oneleuoushattetarene) ==. aie invermtetener ote 139, 610 — 905,491 — 1,045,101 
Osta Vee eer ice cee eaerrars 71,964 — 462 , 263 — 534, 227 
Coal bituminous... cfeni--bien dts «oe <itee eos — 177, 419 — —- 177,419 
Rlaxseed 4. Sect mseier edie Ue ee ees — — 135,449 135,449 
RVC oie. DREN WEE Ale asithernaagidtisinin + gree mene ois 71,785 — 47,081 118, 866 
Pulpwood and chips.......5......---+++eeseee: 73,350 — — — 73,350 
Grain; SCTECNINGS !s. «. 6. slaaslesrtotiid~ « coteeeetetes 31,130 _ 28,671 — 59, 801 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 1,544,577 177,419 | 5,320,868 5,865 7,048,729 
Totals, All Commodities...............-..-- 1,551,072 200,766 | 5,387,441 187,061 7,326,340 
Halifax— 
Petroleum Sorudese . «catia cer 1a ers — 2,199,885 — — 2,199, 885 
Petroleum oils and products.............+<.+++- 9,387 297,576 | 1,077,776 4,900 1,389, 639 
Goypaura eek s, doscanateiaee | doe ee an en 1,195,608 — 80,270 — 1,275, 878 
WES B52 emp cin tones a ape eeetde ings: fen eee a > 341,165 _ — — 341,165 
GAS OLIT G29 9 i ov sienoss eo te ksi sw eee ease oo 1,082 98, 167 160,766 57,185 317, 200 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 1,547,242 | 2,595,628 | 1,318,812 62,085 5,523, 767 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 1,912,007 | 2,863,177 | 1,401,710 109,539 6,286,433 
Hamilton— 
TPO ORs 22 arte wean ote Pine ot wrereche gee omnis — 2,433, 464 as 200, 269 2,633,733 
Coal, bituminous..........--... 6+. sees eee ee eee —_ 2,511,560 — Qeba7 2,514,097 
Petroleum oils and products.............+-s000- — 167,012 2,900 137,365 307,277 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1958—concluded 
International Coastwise Total 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Seaborne 
Port and Commodity and 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 
Hamilton—concluded tons tons tons tons tons 
Den eliver Ob StONO.f "iu... 5. cache oe kc — 6,125 41,701 1359, 772 183, 598 
Pra ironand steel, Sie? Ses Oy 506 67,593 68, 099 
DOV CATs eee, rrin cick awa Mees eet arene — 53, 703 5,900 — 59, 603 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 506 | 5,239,457 50,501 475,943 5, 766,407 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 11,924 | 5,321,772 2405 794 582,586 6,194,076 
Toronto— Ch 
Goal, bituminous: Sts. Laci... acer oe _ 1,394, 152 |- 2,504 27, 889 1,424,545 
Petroleum oils and products.................... — 142,291 82,415 325,611 550,317 
WIDER Gets eck ce ee eee wee SALAS SEL A —_ — 139, 124 258,719 397, 843 
Boy beatisy ier. 743K ee. de eeteee, eas cee — 251,078 —_ 16, 282 267, 360 

7 el a7 Bt Rec ae ie re oi ge ene Hab a — = 49,116 177, 816 226, 932 
CasOling a Reese eas Ce ee a ean) ot & _ 48,550 161,023 16,250 225, 823 
Cementingn) Sines SE805. ci adi. 1h, Uke BRB Bere — — -- 202, 235 202, 235 
SANA SSTA VEL OF ALONE AGL). ccecnd ooaeet Coen — 2,000 — 120,014 122,014 

CCA TR SEE RD PIE RP Te CRE DA are a — — 36, 623 65, 488 102,061 
Ruger raw and refined’... os 20.2 a ey et — 1,446 65, 963 67, 409 
Serapuronsandssteelct cos ESI. 41, 569 15,019 — 1,210 57,798 

Totals, Commodities Listed................ 41,569 9854, 536 470,805 | 1,277,427 3,644,337 

Totals, All Commodities.................... 123,236 | 2,026,925 622,467 | 1,633,797 4,406,425 

Port Colborne— 

NERUR Baas Serer eet beat Sc eee gy oe Ce ee 930 —_ 903,141 1,309, 139 2,213,210 
Bale erste Fe. Lol das, SE Se ae —_ —_ 824,172 345, 057 669 , 229 
PUA XRec eeaices Ure h isk atalcha: MEA —_ 83, 882 160, 903 68 , 692 313,477 
DANG. Vravel-OLiStODe. <6. ess re ee 189, 929 1,200 — 7,592 198,721 
Coal bitaiiinouss iiss ch. . foe. Godda — 190,030 6,500 196,530 
SSS LONG ees eee rpc’, his cx uns trie ee ae 166,326 18, 164 _— = 179, 490 
REL S eee ee Rie ee _ 85,101 77, 166 162, 267 
Enon Oresme aera. 2: eT te, Oe, 2,738 89, 602 _ 21,760 114,095 

ORTIA ash --ahers dialepaigce Se ce TA Me keke ate Ee lus Re has — 49,748 46, 427 —_— 96,175 
Petroleum oils and PCLOGUCUS Eee rena — 5, 202 — 66, 250 71, 452 

Ng SIS RUAR SERA SIA RONEN PICEA RMN etn a BU — — 21,694 40, 554 62,248 

Totals, Commodities Listed................ 359,918 432,828 | 1,547,988 | 1,936,210 4,276,894 

Totals, All Commodities.................... 381,449 440,082 | 1,599,370 | 1,959,187 4,380,088 

Quebec— 
Petroleum oils and products.................0-. 1,154 252,184 54, 248 641,948 949, 534 
Pulpwood and chips 10, 343 — 4,255 924,780 939,378 
PLLC ee te pire Bee Is So ae rN ACh ce che rah 352, 308 — —_ 136,061 488, 369 
Gasoline NORCO TOTO ART COR ee ee ee 52,450 27,109 304, 502 384,061 
Newsprint papers cceesdir oo ete te oe ere were 194,053 11 — — 194, 064 
Coal: itm InOUs: yy). 255.6 REED Beco ake sas Geum — 24, 565 4,696 148,357 177,618 
PSATIO Yt eee ee en WORT CS SEN! 32,250 — 132,947 165, 197 
PASH ESLOSSTIA Wir ath Wee eee Ta ee RE 155, 262 — — 155, 262 
ABOU ON Ue birs AU aod tok ie hg ae elo: 427 68 , 002 Sia ab 105, 540 
Ors eee, Se A gees Unie eer ieee adres Sree NN re eRe oles oy — “= 96,651 96,651 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 745,370 329,637 158,310 254225307 3,655,674 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 879,596 462,865 197,147 2,457,253 3,996,861 
Fort William— 
WUAIORE SERN CERIO hk cans Aes A eI. 83,677 — 1,776,602 000 1, 867, 814 
IESTUS VENI LS 0 Ane ee Dee eee UN Gries Fenn 177, 228 —_ 491,900 —_— 669, 128 
SUSE habs Brinda, stn eeal Gite Sa at nate te io SP aap areas 8,902 — 193 , 336 — 202, 238 
~ Petroleum oils and products.................... — 5,334 11,075 159 , 267 175,676 
onl, bitumanonss,.....4.6) eR...) LEER RE — 156, 844 — — 156, 844 
COSTE toe Se.” CS Sune = Mies, AA ame ee Eee ae —— 6,745 -— 99 , 520 106, 265 
Newsprint paper.:.2..;2%:.en..... ene... 100, 636 1 — — 100, 637 

Bere MN. yaks ceric cake) ixe be ope So eat ot 3h 3,033 — 93,516 — 96,549 
BEN PES LANE state. fash Melia ie one hs welemncetars fies _- 70, 562 — — 70, 562 

Totals, Commodities Listed................ 373,476 239,486 | 2,566,429 266,322 3,445,713 

Totals, All Commodities.................... 420,487 279,075 | 2,728,243 457,032 3,884,837 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, 
coal, oil and grain. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and 
switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief 
harbours, dry dock accommodation. 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport 
and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 
supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 
and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration 
being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the operating author- 
ities, there are dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as railway, 
pulp and paper, oil and sugar industries. At several of the ports there are also dry docks, 
as shown in Table 7. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill; grain elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These 
facilities represent a capital investment of approximately $280,000,000. Current operating 
revenues and expenditures are given in Table 28, p. 868. 


6.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Norr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Jeb be) EEE 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec es Montreal | Vancouver 


Minimum depth of approach 


chamcinre ecm ae ee be 51 30 35 35 35 39 
Harbour railway.............. miles 31 64 23 5 63 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc..... No. 88 343 42 21 126 105 
Length of berthing............ Tt. 35,445 23,961 33, 650 9,188 | . 61,482 34, 636 
Transit-shed floor space.......sq. ft.} 1,464,774 1,000, 000 693, 000 290, 800 2,816,700 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

CADRCItY. 2 ene eee ss te See cu. {t.| 1,719,000 900, 000 500, 000 — 2,900,000 3,031,417 
Grain Elevators— : 

CApAcIty,. $3:.ient sb ee Oe. 4,152,500 | 3,000,000 | 6,000,0001| 6,800,000 | 16,762,000 | 21,775,500 

Loading rate............ bu. per hr. 90, 000 150, 000 90, 000 40,000 560, 000 320,000 
Floating crane capacity (1).... tons 80 65 75 — 90 85 
Coal dock storage capacity.... “ 57,000 — 215,000 300,000 | 1,415,000 — 

Oil tank storage capacity...... gal. |195,583,000 | 27,646,820 |138,156,300 | 1,410,000 |872,384,100 | 234,589,277 
Locomotive crane capacity (2) tons — 25 — — — — 


Electric luffing crane 
Capacity (2 )keRewee ... tons per hr. -- 1802 _- — -- — 


a i ee ee 


1 Includes a 3,000,000 bushel grain storage shed connected with the elevator. 2 Sugar. 


spill Fer: 
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Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government owns 
five dry docks—one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two at Esquimalt, B.C.— 
and operates three with the one at Kingston under lease to and operated by the Canadian 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company of Kingston and the old Esquimalt dry dock 
operated by the Department of National Defence as HMC Dockyard. Each of the large 
dry docks at Lauzon and Esquimalt can be divided for use of small vessels; the larger 
Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 and the larger Esquimalt dock approximately 


$7,000,000. 
7.—Dimensions of Dry Docks Owned by the Federal Government 
; Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Teenie blige 5 on ee BD Water 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft ft ft ft. ft ft ft 
Lauzon, Que., peeled Rees Tee 1,153.8 144.0 105.0 120.0 40.0 H.W. 18 13.3 
Hauzon Ques u0rnesnecc es oes. sock ews 600.3 100.0 73.4 62.0 25.7 H.W. 18 13.3 
Esquimalt, B.C. old BOCK) iecaearece 450.01 90.0 41.0 65.0 28.8 H.W.2 | 7to 10] 3to8 
IDEReE hcaie! cage SY OY ame | ee eee e oeoein Mette 1,173.0 149.0 126.0 135.0 40.0 H.W. | 7to10} 3to8 
Kingston, Ont.3....... Pee sce we crc ee 370.0 55.0 47.0 55.0] 16.0 L.W. — — 

1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481.0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403.5 ft. 2 Over 
keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26.1 ft. 3 Under lease to Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, 
Kingston. 

8.—Dimensions and Cost of Dry Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act 1910 
: Depth 
Location Length Width sete Total Cost Subsidy 
1 
ft. ft. it: $ 

Collinge woodeNno,. 1; Ont: 90, Be. sve. 0569.35.48 518.3 56.0 14 190, 783 i 
Collingwood Not 2) Ont.25. 005 aes os cbs eae cael 412.0 95.0 16 339, 152 1 
Panu Amo mut, JONG.) oc) ota Wee os Sie do eae ole 708.08 77.6 16 1,258, 050 1 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

DIARCOPE ORM AUGIE Re. o.choin.chese.0co ids 2 Ueto hs ince nce 601.0 98.0 38 3,000, 000 1 
AMG COMMUN: by one Te Sue ee REO oh cs 1,157.8 131-6 40.3 5, 500,000 1 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)......... 556.5 98.0 284 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 Now converted to slip. 3 Position of caisson may 
be altered to provide a maximum working length of 720 ft. 4 Over sill (H.W.). 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland from 
salt water. 


The canals included under the two classifications—Seaway Canals and Department of 
Transport Canals—are listed in Table 9 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrews 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 


Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 


authorities. 
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During 1958, 35,096,587 tons of freight and 27,451 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 37,230,349 tons of freight and 29,436 vessels during 1957. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1958 carried 139,729 passengers as compared 
with 96,360 in 1957. 


Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 amounted to $1,654,014, 
of which $1,098,935 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land privileges and wharf- 
age; in the previous fiscal year the total revenue was $1,984,717 with rentals and wharfage 
amounting to $1,444,296. 


9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


Locks 
, Length 
Name Location Ch eit at] x Minimum Dimensions 
Oo. Yee Se 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft ft 
Seaway Canals? 
Main Route— 
South Shore.......... Montreal to Caughnawaga........ceccces: 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauhammois.......... Melocheville to Lake St. Francis......... 15 2 766 80 30 
TROGUOIS cicero TrOGUOIS*POING see toe ea wroraleteie oat rowtomeiat ars 1 1 766 80 30 
Welland a Saco: Port Weller, Lake Ontario to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie...........ceeeeee- 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Bachinec acs. eee Montreal to Lachine...........+++.+-+---- 8.74 5 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
Canale. orate ee. Cornwall to Closure dyke..............+- 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Canso: Canali... ..cios ene @anso'Causeway, INiS.....stesese ace ene 0.70 1 820 80 28 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras 
d’Or Lakes— 
StiPeterss.00- st cen St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Breton SIN 6.2 5 ete ics soci e eset oe 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
St; Ourse: eevee ae ShrOurs: Que... eo wasead cc deen eee ease 0.12 1 339 45 12 
Chambly jo8t 72 8 Chambly to St. Johns, Que.............-. 11.78 9 120.5 | 23.25 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
ivers— 
Ste. Annes. ..ccceeres Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivets ete cc te terete ee ete ee 0.12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon. .csicssostye «2% Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........... 0.94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville... 3: 0: 25 Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5.94 5 200 45 9 
Rideau. caver eee ees Ottawa to Kingston.............-.eeee0- 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.82 2 134 33 5.5 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
Trentorig, ve eee Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
boroughs (eostin slesiteis bored o: aeeeiciaas 88.74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids....... 135.71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute............... 8.00 — — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn.............-.- 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) )..5 0S tae ie cas cette cecnok 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch). . 25.00 _ — _— 4.5 
Murray. ei. eet Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte........ 7.53 _ —_ _ 8.54 
1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. 2 Wiley-Dondero canal and 
two locks near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of 
Canadian facilities. 3 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 4 With Lake 


Ontario at elevation of 243 feet. 
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10.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are available 
in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition, 
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Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
Navigation 

eason é : : ’ 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. No No. No. No. No. No. 

LIL LUE Jaro | Ba ad a 21,724 | 20,773,831 | 2,159 | 3,011,023 1 i 336 249,015 
UY Rea pagan enes a eee aie 21,179 | 21,989,263 | 2,785 | 3,175,566 u i 456 338, 636 
TODAS Boe sa aie BEE Cee a ieneve 22,141 | 22,951,468 | 2,993 | 3,987,700 I 1 414 309, 972 
NOG 2S 5 See atils, os OER Hg 22,565 | 25,608,373 | 3,081 | 3,686,781 1 1 676 514,224 
BBOd Oe. SIRS bie Pade < sce s 23,378 | 27,845,139 | 2,984] 3,777,571 i 1 1,201 919,875 
1954.4 16 ices. odessa 21,066 | 25,303,262 | 3,145 | 3,245,555 1 1 1,081 893,778 
LGD huccterak ate trastrn tis arileos dervece 22,758 | 27,709,232 | 3,950] 3,798,290 200 132,858 | 1,264 1,044,774 
HOD Sse tonto anche acne 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 | 3,675,511 267 186,978 | 1,349 1,141,259 
LOOT ci ta Pe oot eh roe eee hawks 24,191 | 27,726,358 3,324 3, 802, 909 332 221, 254 1, 589 1,364, 205 
ODS A> ie Mh daloomeds Makes eek 21,763 | 26,635,559 3,216 3,029, 624 302 198, 926 2,170 1,793,309 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 


11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Spree by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
949-58 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 
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Figures from 1886 are 


Canada United States United Kingdom Other Total 
eon 
eason 
P.C. o P.C. of P.C. of P.Crof 

Tons | Total | 7s | ‘Potat | Tons | total | Toms | “fotel | Tons 
14,800,509 | 60.7 9,573,243 | 39.3 1 1 1 t 24,373,752 
15,138,009 | 55, 12,301,067 | 44.8 1 1 1 1 27, 439, 076 
16,004,284 | 54.6 | 13,320,750 | 45.4 1 1 1 1 29, 325, 034 
17,245,051 | 55.0 | 14,109,088 | 45.0 1 1 1 1 31,354, 139 
18,464,479 | 55.3 | 14,908,585 | 44.7 1 i 1 1 33, 373, 064 
17,237,542 | 57.3 | 12,833,159 | 42.7 1 1 t 1 30,070,701 
20,002,540 | 57.4 | 14,177,878 | 40.7 | 120,827 0.3 | 572,953 1.6 34, 874, 198 
24,698, 001 61.7 14, 457, 217 36.1 | 106,448 0.3 | 754,899 1.9 40,016,565 
21, 459, 552 57.6 15,021,930 40.3 | 151,550 0.4 | 597,317 1.6 37, 230, 349 
21,832,526 | 62.2 | 12,177,376 | 34.7 | 223,059 0.6 | 863,626 2.5 35, 096, 587 


1 Included with United States. 


12.—Tonnage of Products Carried by 


Noreg.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 
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Canal 


BE OUOTM fbb as dlescrs,. bcc un acd bene 
Murra. 


we ces ee ereeoeeeseceseeseseesresees 


Agricultural| Animal 
Products Products 
tons tons 
411,228 — 
6,652,615 14, 233 
4, 868,378 16,050 

53 814 

~~ 429 “2,402 
12,129 13,235 
11,944,532 46,734 


Manu- 

factures 
and Mis- 
cellaneous 


8,348,801 


Forest 
Products 


790 
524, 229 
487,813 

8 
10 


94 
23,574 
1,036,518 


Mineral 
Products 


202 , 222 
9,914,715 
3,377,714 

833 
296 


189, 980 

26 

4 

34,212 
13,720,002 


Canal, classified by Commodity Group, Navigation 
Season 1958 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_en ee | | 


1,228,661 
21,274,194 
11,762,100 

108,131 


4,670 


——_—_—_—_—_OJ_rw—r—r—v—x—e——X se | | || | 


35,096, 587 
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13.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation 
Season 1958 with Totals for 1955-58 


Norg.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian From United States | From United States! 
t; 


to to to fe) 
Canadian Ports United States Ports'| United States Ports! Canadian Ports 


Up Down Up Down Up Down 


Up Down 


tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 


249,890} 586,681 290} 254,354 13,708 22,857 83, 281 17, 600 
1,185,957| 6,155,677] 3,153,641) 144,681 635,416] 1,376,916 30,573] 8,591,333 
2,066,323] 5,378,332] 2,072,981] 192, 483 321,042} 374,572] 209,901) 1,146, 466 


Sault ote. Mariehe. o ace. 
Welland’ Ship.......9-+-**. 
St. Lawrence River......-. 


Richelieu River......2..-. 56, 180 5,135 25,000 481 — — —_— 20,958 
St “Peters: tae ae =o Sie 863 848 — — — — — — 
IMiUiRta yonoehdiee iene 183}. — 200 — _— — — — 
Ottawa Ravers: cesses _ 189, 980 — — = — _ = 
Rideau. J che ceacesiaemes 37 39 — — — = —— ~— 
ER Petit oo erase esa ates Seems 40 35 ve pe = 2 Sa ss 
Ste Andreweances- ee 2,642 2,028 — — — — — — 
@anSO ae ets ares eee 348,558} 117,306 ~- 40,619 4,606 4,637 10, 880 -— 
Totals tin cera 3,910,673/12, 436,061) 5,252,489 632,618] 974,772] 1,778,982) 334,635 9,776,357 
Traffic by Direction] Origins of Cargo Total Cargo 
United 
Up Down | Canada | gtates! 1958 1957 1956 1955 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 347,169] 881,492] 1,091,215) 187,446 1,228,661] 1,784,700} 2,989,278 2,201,075 
Welland Ship.......:..--+- 5,005, 587|16, 268, 607] 10, 639, 956/10, 634, 238 21,274, 194|22, 372, 538}23, 066, 261 20, 893, 572 
St. Lawrence River........ 4,670,247| 7,091,853} 9,710,119] 2,051,981 11,762, 106]12, 191, 492|13, 499, 698 11, 446,620 
Richelieu River.........-- 81,557 26,574 87,173 20,958) 108,131 112,366 98, 963 97,130 
St.) Peters ns &.. 5 pe Se 863 848 ald _ 1,711 4,641 1,700 6,783 
Murray: . gc. hn. prema 383 — 383 — 383 790 = 667 
Ottswavkiverters. 0. ostees — 189,980) 189,980 “= 189,980! 356,640} 283,500} 206,525 
Ridesi hese alee coer 37 39 76 _— 76 5, 844 399 413 
Trentweiee 4 ear ie Oe: 40 35 75 — rhs 74 289 102 
St Andre wsernace secre ree 2,642 2,028 4,670 -- 4,670 5, 469 8, 082 8,112 
Canso...008.\. salpeas-oecor 364,044 162,562) 506,483 20,123) 526,606} 395,795 68,395 13,199 
WOtalsiteseeeceeet 10,472,569) 24,624, 018) 22, 231, 841/12, 864, 746 35,096, 587/37, 230, 349/40, 016, 565 34,874,198 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 12 and 13 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 14 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship canals and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
have been eliminated wherever possible. ss 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal is 
treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the Canadian or 
United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in the data because of 
this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net totals for the Canadian 
canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain which lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 
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14.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 1958 


SE a eT a 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used bound bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Lawrence-Great Lakes System....... 7,175,034 20,214,574 2753889, 608 
SILA WERCOMAP SILO. 200 SEC, BONO, IMEI OLR. 1,930, 876 3,363,611 5,294, 487 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship.......:5..00.- 6. scecceee.c ccc... 2,691,046 3,459, 443 6, 150, 489 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 3,971 78,819 112,790 
eta Bini wal a ciicr,. Acidity 39 ROH eas soils GEA. nh eae de 2,205, 943 12,510, 028 14,715,971 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie..............................., 74,627 220,317 294,944 
Beal eves MIATIO ORY, oS, dete anh Oe at PS elt 238,571 582,356 820, 927 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only....... 9,285,342 66,167,510 75,452,852 
fe BA eee EEL TEE Eee SL ORAL OL Re OeD 16,460,376 86,382, 084 102,842,460 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and American, has fluctuated 
from a high of 128,489,000 tons reached in 1953 to 111,792,000 tons in 1957 and 76,684,000 
tons in 1958. The dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which also reached its 
highest point in 1953 at 98,657,591 tons, decreasing to 86,509,714 tons in 1957 and to 
54,188,010 tons in 1958. Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing 
from 8,676,297 tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950; volume in recent 
years amounted to 9,053,769 tons in 1955, 10,238,048 tons in 1956, 8,970,640 tons in 1957 
and 6,388,803 tons in 1958. Although wheat is generally third in tonnage, in 1958 it was 
in second place with a volume of 6,615,540 tons. Its value over the past quarter-century 
has been generally higher than that of either iron ore or coal. Other grains have been 
about one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


Canadian use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively 
minor importance. Of the total of 4,574,336 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of 
Canada in the year ended June 30, 1959 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 
25,974 long tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 282,206 
long tons of cargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 
49,336 long tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing 
through the Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, 
Canada or elsewhere, amounted to 523,174 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1959; 
the total from any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through 
the Panama Canal was 317,302 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the 
progress made during the years of its construction are covered in previous Year Books, 
beginning with the 1954 edition. Also a special article carried in the 1956 Year Book 
(pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic 
immediately prior to the beginning of construction on the new project. The following 
article brings up to date the story of the Seaway after its first year of operation. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY IN OPERATION* 


The St. Lawrence Seaway has been described as the “master project of the North 
Atlantic Continent’’ and, indeed, it constitutes a transportation asset that may advance 
more notably than any other factor the economic integration of the mid-Continent region. 
With the deepening of the St. Lawrence River channels, larger ships with deeper draughts 
may ply into the heart of the Continent and smaller ships that were previously able to 
negotiate the river may now save eight to ten hours of time in their passage from Montreal 


* Prepared by Dr. S. Judek, University of Ottawa. Statistical data were obtained from DBS annual report 
Te Statistics; Annual Report of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 1959; and Annual Report of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
uthority, 1959. 
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to Lake Ontario. Thus is increased the river’s vital role of providing low-cost water 
transportation so essential to the economic development of Canada, enlarging the industrial 
areas of the east and stimulating the primary producing areas of the west. By connecting 
the oceans of the world with the rich industrial, agricultural, mineral and forested areas of 
North America, the enlarged waterway will increase Canada’s ability to compete in over- 
seas markets and also facilitate trade and foster closer economic relations between Canada 
and the United States. It is fortunate that both countries have a mutual interest in the 
Seaway as a common highway and transportation outlet for the industries and trades 
located in their respective territories. 


The Seaway is a lasting monument to Canadian and American engineering skill and 
enterprise. The very magnitude of the project is well illustrated by the following facts: 
more than 140 separate major construction contracts were made; the project required 
excavation of 51,000,000 cu. yards of earth and the removing of another 18,000,000 cu. 
yards in dredging operations; more than 2,000,000 cu. yards of cement were mixed from 
10,000,000 bags of dry cement; 58,000 tons of steel were used; the project provided at one 
time or another employment for nearly 61,000 persons whose earnings benefited various 
trades and towns along the St. Lawrence River; the total cost amounted to $470,000,000 of 
which Canada’s share was $330,000,000; the relocation of towns required the evacuation 
of about 6,500 people and required an expenditure of $30,000,000. The major part of the 
construction work, initiated in 1954, was completed by the spring of 1959 and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 25 of that year; the official 
opening by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and President Eisenhower of the United 
States took place on June 26, 1959. 


A number of factors contributed to the early difficulties encountered in the first year 
of operation of the Seaway. Lack of proper equipment on some foreign ships, unfamiliarity 
with procedures, inadequate loading and unloading equipment, an insufficient number of 
qualified pilots to ensure smooth flow of traffic, etc., delayed ships in their passage through 
the canals, particularly through the Welland Canal, and the cost of having a ship idle 
amounted to from $1,000 to $3,000 per day. However, these difficulties are gradually 
disappearing and, in time, ship operators will be able to maintain service on schedule. 


The impact of the Seaway on other means of transportation and on the over-all national 
economy will become clearer as time progresses. It is believed that the immediate effects 
will cause some loss of traffic and revenue to the railways but that, in the long run, the 
industrial expansion and larger markets resulting from the enlarged waterway will more 
than compensate for the short-run loss. It is also likely that long-haul truck traffic will 
experience some reduction but that short-haul truck traffic will suffer no adverse effects. 
Although the potential volume of Seaway trade and the growing obsolescence of the present 
Canadian inland merchant fleet will ultimately require the addition of new and modern 
ships, it is not generally expected that the Seaway will have any perceptibly beneficial 
effect on the Canadian shipbuilding industry. A few new vessels for Seaway trade have 
been constructed and the building of additional large lakers, not designed to be ocean-going 
should provide some work for Canadian shipyards in the future. Work has already resulted 
from the conversion of small canallers into larger lake ships, though further conversion is 
unlikely. The volume of ship-repair business will depend on the number of inland merchant 
vessels using it, including perhaps foreign ships, but there will likely be little repair work 
with respect to foreign ocean-going ships because of the high cost of such work at Canadian 
shipyards, 


Historical Background.—The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is a natural 
westward extension of the important North Atlantic sailing route, carrying it some 2,300 
miles into the middle of the North American Continent. The Seaway proper extends from 
Montreal to Lake Erie and includes the Welland Ship Canal which bypasses Niagara Falls 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie. The first canal system and locks built to overcome 
natural barriers to navigation in the St. Lawrence River and in the waters connecting the 
Great Lakes were completed in 1700. By the middle of the 1800’s, nine-foot canals had 
been completed in Canada and by 1900 the regulating depth was 14 feet. 


oe 
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The first co-operative action of the Governments of Canada and the United States 
leading towards the Seaway development may be said to date at least as far back as 1905. 
At that time, a Joint International Waterways Commission was established to deal with 
all matters pertaining to international waters between the two countries. In 1921 this 
Commission recommended a treaty for a joint project from Montreal to Lake Erie to 
deepen the waterway. Both countries signed the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty 
in 1932 but two years later it was rejected by the United States Senate. In 1938 attempts 
were made to negotiate a new treaty, without success. The wartime need for power led to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Agreement of 1941 but it, too, failed to receive the 
ratification of the United States Congress. Then in 1951 an agreement was reached 
between the Federal Government of Canada and the Provincial Government of Ontario, 
which provided for the construction of the Seaway by the Federal Government and for the 
development of power in the International Rapids Section by The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and a United States agency to be designated later. In 1952 Canada 
and the United States concluded an agreement on power development and Canada expressed 
the intention to go alone in developing navigation facilities on the Canadian side of the 
St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Erie to provide for 27-foot depth. In 
1953 the United States Supreme Court confirmed the previous action of the Federal Power 
Commission in granting a licence to the Power Authority of New York State, which decision 
made American co-operation possible. Meanwhile, however, the United States Congress 
enacted the Wiley-Dondero Act authorizing and directing the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation to join the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, established in 
Canada in 1951, in constructing on United States territory all the navigation facilities 
necessary in the International Rapids Section of the River. 


At last the imaginative and creative aspirations of generations in both Canada and 
the United States had been translated into action—no doubt the future will justify the 
wisdom of this decision and prove its economic value to both countries. 


Waterway Service and Transport Facilities.—The St. Lawrence Seaway involves 
a total declinity of about 600 feet. From the water level of Lake Superior, the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence inland waterway falls to sea level in five steps: (1) St. Mary’s River between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, with a drop of 21 feet; (2) the St. Clair-Detroit passage joining 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie, with a drop of eight feet; (3) the Welland Canal from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario, with a drop of 326 feet ; (4) the upper St. Lawrence River from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, with a drop of 225 feet; and (5) the long passage from Montreal to 
the sea, with a drop of 20 feet. The eastern section of the route is the deep-water section 
from Montreal to the sea, including the St. Lawrence Ship Channel extending from 
Montreal to 30 miles below Quebec City. Canadian Government dredges maintain this 
channel at a depth of 35 feet and it has been widened and straightened to provide for 
increased traffic with the completion of the Seaway. The Seaway lies entirely in Canada 
except for a stretch of 47 miles in the International Rapids Section—from Cornwall to 
Troquois—and a stretch in the Thousand Islands. 


Navigation facilities have been improved by the elimination of the 14-foot canal 
bottleneck that existed between Montreal and Prescott and the provision of a channel of 
minimum 27-foot depth. Six St. Lawrence canals with 22 locks have been replaced by 
four canals with seven large locks—two of them in the United States across from Cornwall— 
which lift and lower vessels about 225 feet to and from Lake Ontario. The Welland Ship 
Canal, 27 miles in length, has been deepened from 25 to 27 feet. The old narrow and 
shallow canals allowed, on the average, ships to carry up to 3,000 tons only, as compared 
with the new capacity of 25,000 tons of bulk cargo in a modern lake carrier. Ocean- 
going ships may carry a maximum of about 10,000 tons. 

St. Lambert Lock, at the southern end of the Victoria Bridge, lifts ships some 15 feet 
from the level of Montreal harbour to the level of Laprairie Basin in an 8}-mile-long channel. 
The Céte Ste. Catharine Lock lifts ships from the level of Laprairie Basin 30 feet to the 
level of Lake St. Louis. The Seaway allows ships to bypass the Lachine Rapids on the 
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other side of which the channel extends 73 miles before reaching Lake St. Louis. Then 
the Lower Beauharnois Lock at the west end of Lake St. Louis allows the bypassing of the 
Beauharnois Power House and lifts the ships 41 feet so that they may pass through a short 
canal to the Upper Beauharnois Lock, where they are again lifted 41 feet to reach the level 
of Lake St. Francis. After about 13 miles in the Beauharnois Canal, ships enter Lake St. 
Francis. Up to that point the building of all locks and the deepening of all channels were 
Canada’s responsibility. Traffic moving westward then passes through two United States 
locks—the Sneel Lock lifts ships 45 feet into the Wiley-Dondero Canal (10 miles long) and 
the Eisenhower Lock lifts them another 38 feet into Lake St. Lawrence. At the western 
end of this lake, Canada has built Iroquois Lock to allow ships to bypass the Iroquois 
Control Dam. After navigating the channel through the Thousand Islands to Lake 
Ontario, ships passing through a series of locks from Port Weller on the latter lake to 
Port Colborne on Lake Erie, a stretch of 27 miles, are raised 326 feet to the level of Lake 
Erie by way of the Welland Ship Canal. The usable length of the locks is 768 feet, the 
width 80 feet and the depth over sills, 30 feet. 


Canadian Inland Shipping.—The number of Canadian flag vessels of 1,000 or more 
gross tons operating on the upper lakes and through the St. Lawrence canals in December 
1959 was as follows:— 


Gross Deadweight 
Type of Vessel No. Tonnage Tonnage 
Dry Cargo— 
Bulk freighters : 
Tron O2G: oc eos a RE ees Gee RISE = Baer 58 464,992 689, 350 
Sal fin l OAC er ses wee Me Ce ee ee a letels, exorelans,ercver= p's syereretate 12 42,282 51,550 
Mixedttirad eset. scrriniercrcm icons tune aah ter tesarois artis « Saat eratinn 124 273, 804 405, 850 
Mixed DATECS cn rile duce cate ge pat ee gene one umm rok 9 27,442 47,700 
Package freighters. ........0.00 0... cece e ence eee eee ee nes 20 55,009 73,500 
Tan eres oot Oe ee ee Pte lactate le ’dielareeyn seems 41 80, 681 117,995 
Car Perricd: ii ieee ee eee ae eases a, Pal syaisia  p ayaenrariels 1 1,052 ord 
Passenger et re td, cere ee oat ns cane tea ee me 5 13,080 Ree 
GAT Oe eee Cn arn EKO CR SIR NRO o 3 270 958, 342 1,385,945 


It is commonly held that the dry bulk cargo ships, because of their special design and 
large carrying capacity, provide the lowest ton-mile transportation cost. The dead- 
weight capacity of the more recent additions to the fleet ranges from 5,000 to 25,000 tons. 
With the exception of self-unloaders, which carry their own cargo loading equipment, 
these ships rely on loading and unloading facilities at the ports. Package freighters carry 
a wide range of general merchandise including such commodities as farm equipment, 
automobiles and parts, hardware and electrical equipment and such package freight is of 
high value in proportion to its size and weight. These vessels usually run on regular 
schedules; they are faster than bulk carriers and a few carry passengers. Rates charged 
for package freight are under the control of the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
small canallers, the majority of which are bulk dry cargo carriers, are gradually disap- 
pearing or are being converted into larger boats; they carry grain and other bulk cargo 
such as iron ore, coal, sulphur, pulpwood, etc. 


The bulk carriers—which are mainly confined to the Great Lakes although they have 
great lifting capacity because of their relatively shallow draft—cannot operate much beyond 
Sept Iles but are better suited to ply in the St. Lawrence Seaway than the ocean-going 
freighters. The small ocean freighters that plied the old 14-foot canals are managing well 
enough but larger ocean freighters have encountered some difficulties. Having high 
superstructures, they are easily shifted by the wind and in narrow canals and locks have 
moved slowly and delayed other ships. In contrast, the lakers lie low and are not exposed 
to the winds and buffeted against the sides of a lock. Ocean-going vessels must carry only 
a light load when navigating the Seaway, and it has been estimated that the cost for an 
ocean-going ship to carry a load only to a 24-foot-six-inch draft (the Seaway maximum) is 
25 p.c. higher than if the vessel were fully loaded for operations on the high seas. 
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It would seem that these initial difficulties will discourage larger ocean-going ships 
from using the Seaway and thus the waterway should become primarily the domain of 
inland shipping. This would imply that the Seaway will be used by the large lakers, 
dominated by grain and ore carriers, between lake ports and the St. Lawrence River ports 
and most of the large ocean freighters will discharge and take on their cargoes at or below 
Montreal. It is doubtful whether a ship can be designed combining the seaworthiness of 
ocean vessels and some of the capacity features of lakers to serve equally well in both ocean 
and inland waters. 


In postwar years direct trade through the Great Lakes to overseas countries has shown 
a steady increase and this trend will probably continue despite the disadvantages encoun- 
tered by ocean ships. Before the opening of the Seaway there were 17 shipping lines 
operating regular ocean services on this route, although most of them were of an experi- 
mental nature. In 1959 at least 17 countries took part in direct trade either with Canada 
or the United States through the St. Lawrence Seaway. In the bulk trade, cargoes trans- 
ported in vessels other than Canadian or American totalled over 4,000,000 net tons and, 
in general and mixed cargo trade, foreign ships carried nearly 2,400,000 net tons. Apart 
from grain, the freight included manufactured goods such as iron and steel products, 
automobiles, electrical goods, glass, chemicals and clay and earthenware products. 


Port Facilities.—Efficient and economical water transportation depends to a large 
degree on port and harbour facilities, such as docks, wharves, grain elevators, warehouses, 
loading and unloading equipment, railway connections, drydock accommodations, etc. Port 
facilities in the Great Lakes prior to the opening of the Seaway were, on the whole, adequate 
for the then-existing traffic. But the opening of the Seaway is probably the most significant 
factor in the economic development of the lake ports and, as traffic will be increasing 
steadily in volume, every major city on the lakes will attempt to improve its port facilities 
through a publicly financed program. The principal task of the ports is to change from 
local, industrial and bulk commodity ports to international, commercial ports dealing with 
a wide variety of goods, a task that must be accomplished within the next decade. Also 
co-operation among the lake ports is required in such matters as channel dredging, service 
rulings, priorities on lockages to be accorded foreign ships, etc. 


Great Lakes ports which formerly specialized in trans-shipping grain and other bulk 
cargoes between lakers and canallers have lost their importance. Direct through-traffic 
from the Lakehead to St. Lawrence ports has had adverse effects on grain elevator business 
in Kingston, Collingwood, Goderich, Midland and Owen Sound ports. On the other hand, 
since the opening of the Seaway all transit sheds, open berths and other facilities at Montreal 
have been used to capacity. That port has 131 berths for ocean ships and over 30 transit 
sheds; the storage capacity of the grain elevators is nearly 17,000,000 bu. and grain can be 
loaded at 28 berths. Plans are ready for a new elevator of 5,300,000-bu. capacity. 
Montreal, being a midway point between the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes, has served as a terminus for both ocean and Great Lakes navigation. 


Toronto harbour facilities have been extended by a new modern terminal and a 50-ton 
lift; dredging operations to permit the docking of deepsea vessels and lakers have been 
completed. With growing business, it is planned to provide additional terminals, to 
construct an outer harbour and to install heavy lift equipment in the port. Grain elevators 
have a capacity of 4,000,000 bu. 


It may be that increasing volume of business will develop Hamilton as an important 
inland port. Dredging is being carried out to provide 27-foot Seaway depth to selected 
wharves and to make Hamilton a deep-draft harbour. More extensive port facilities are 
being provided in terms of warehouses, berthing facilities, etc. 


Windsor is also an important international port with a strong industrial background. 
No work is necessary to open this harbour to deep-draft ships since there is enough depth 
from Amherstburg Canal up the Detroit River to Lake St. Clair. Grain elevators here 
have a capacity of 1,250,000 bu. In Sarnia the main problem is to provide adequate 
facilities for larger vessels. The docking facilities require extension and plans are ready 
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for the construction of two piers in anticipation of heavier traffic. Two new warehouses 
have been constructed. 

It is argued that the main difficulty in developing Kingston as a Seaway port results 
from the fact that the north channel, immediately outside the harbour, has a depth of only 
16 feet and beyond that the river bed is of solid rock. The present small dock is being 
lengthened and there are dry dock facilities which could be improved for larger ships. 
Cornwall is planning a deep-water harbour to serve local industries which will accommodate 
the larger Seaway ships. 

Port Arthur and Fort William, the twin ports at the head of the Lakes, have immediate 
plans for a new general cargo terminal for ocean and lake ships, for greater grain storage, 
for more dredging and for modernized iron-ore shipping facilities. There are ship-repairing 
facilities at these harbours and their present grain elevator capacity amounts to over 
90,000,000 bu. 

In addition to the grain-elevator capacities of the ‘ports mentioned, there are also 
elevator storage spaces in the following St. Lawrence ports: Sorel, 3,000,000 bu.; Trois 
Riviéres, 7,000,000 bu.; Quebec City, 4,000,000 bu. and Baie Comeau (opened July 1960), 
11,868,000 bu. 


Freight Traffic and Commodity Movements.—Most of the freight traffic on the 
Great Lakes consists of bulk shipments of commodities. The following figures show the 
increase since 1900 in the movement of the four most important commodities :— 


Year Net Tons Year Net Tons 
GOD ree ee oct cae at acta yosces 35, 297, 624 aK ieee ae Son ee es. aon ease 145,216,410 
TOW) artes mie vore ca cloketer sre 80, 014, 591 TODO MAR Meee or neat sates 177, 952,946 
TROD AN Sep a FoR ee ee Ea 106, 518, 531 1053) Lereere eae ae anes 199, 696, 932 
198 ee rcrcs a auka picks hess 112, 528, 927 TOBQRG 7a er, ete eternen eee cre 144, 622,380 


These shipments reached a record level in 1953. Of the 144,600,000 tons shipped in 
1959, about 51,500,000 tons (35.6 p.c.) were iron ore, 47,300,000 tons (32.7 p.c.) coal, 
13,600,000 tons (9.4 p.c.) grain, and 26,200,000 tons (18.1 p.c.) limestone. An indication 
of the movements of these and other commodities in 1958 and 1959 is shown in the follow- 
ing statement of freight movements through the canals in the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. They include all traffic passing through the canals, that is, traffic to 
and from all Canadian and American ports in vessels wherever registered. They exclude, 
however, shipments that do not pass through any of the canals—for instance, most of the 
limestone shipped on the Great Lakes to the steel industries does not pass through the 
canals and much of the soft coal from Lake Erie goes to other ports on the Great Lakes 
between the Welland and Sault Ste. Marie canals. 

Net get sR gl Through— 


Sault Ste. Marie ellan St. Lawrence 
Canals} Canal Canals 
(in millions) 
Commodity 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 

Wheat: t dexcrsccc.e tereljen 2s erte ste at 7.48 7.50 3.63 3.96 2.78 3.59 
Oecher Gtaitscss q- 06 eases cee ees 3.82 4.02 2.97 4.27 2.03 3.32 
Flour; oho Pe wd ee ian Bootes 0.04 0.07 0.02 0.19 0.02 0.19 
Other mill products...........--++--++ 0.20 0.21 0.02 0.08 0.01 0.05 
Other agricultural products............ — 0.06 0.02 0.21 0.02 0.36 
Tron OY6) 224..cc2e ees See eee hs 54.19 47.21 4,29 7.30 1253 6.28 
Manufactured iron and steel..........- 0.32 0.23 0.11 0.51 0.12 0.59 
Pig irons ick dncie es cesns cos Seg eens 0.13 0.29 0.02 0.10 0.02 0.10 
Serap irowces siastdi feist? paretpely'- 0.15 0.14 0.17 0.25 0.06 0.07 
Paper and wood pulp..........+..+++++ 0.21 0.16 0.51 0.59 0.29 0.37 
Phipwodd a. Lit fad. Peed fa tna 0.28 0.29 0.52 0.35 0.49 0.34 

Anthracite:Coal tas ae sea ees 0.08 0.15 0.01 —_ 0.01 -- 
Soft coalian@i@okesacitaas dose raeennier 6.43 7.39 4.45 4.84 1.06 eal ys 
Gasoline, oc sciek duces + cass occ ete beeeent 0.34 0.29 0.33 0.29 0.04 0.04 
Grade oil baste coe oon. 0.33 — 0.33 — 0.25 0.32 
Belo! Ae REA. AU eh es 0.43 0.47 0.93 0.92 0.55 1,23 
Other petroleum products............. 0.04 0.03 0.33 0.20 0.18 0.11 
Sand, gravel and stone................ 1.39 1.40 0.52 0.84 0.21 0.34 
Others. oot Sites corer see see 0.82 1.01 2.10 2.61 2.10 2.75 
"POTALS 1 cidade Sto cicttterete ote dep tater 76.68 70.92 21.28 27251 Ba 7a 21222 
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1Including United States locks. 
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The total cargo passing through the three canal systems amounted to 109,800,000 
tons in 1958 and 119,630,000 tons in 1959 as compared with the record reached in 1953 
of about 145,000,000 tons. During 1959 approximately 88,170,000 tons moved eastward 
and 31,460,000 tons westward. Freight traffic on the Welland Canal was 6,230,000 
tons or 29.3 p.c. higher than in 1958 and on the St. Lawrence canals 9,450,000 tons or 80.3 
p.c. higher. The major increases occurred in the movement of iron ore and agricultural 
products. 


On the other hand, traffic passing through the Sault Ste. Marie canals in 1959 was 
5,830,000 tons, 7.6 p.c. lower than in 1958. A striking feature of the freight traffic picture 
is the volume passing through the latter canals compared with that going down river 
through the St. Lawrence canals, emphasizing again the difference in the amount of traffic 
on the Great Lakes compared with that on the St. Lawrence. Most of the traffic at Sault 
Ste. Marie passes through the four United States locks—of the total traffic of 70,920,000 
net tons in 1959 only 1,230,000 tons passed through the Canadian lock. N oteworthy also is 
the predominance of iron ore shipments which amounted to more than the shipments of all 
other products through the Sault Ste. Marie canals. Coal and agricultural products, the 
latter mainly Canadian, accounted for more than 82 p.c. of the remaining traffic. 


About 8,500,000 tons of the 27,500,000 tons of through and way traffic on the Welland 
Canal in 1959 passed from United States ports to Canadian ports. Soft coal (4,600,000 tons) 
and iron ore (1,800,000 tons) were the main items. Canadian coastal shipments accounted 
for nearly 6,700,000 tons, of which 4,380,000 tons were grain, and United States coastal 
trade for about 1,000,000 tons. Canadian shipments to the United States totalled 6,800,000 
tons of which iron ore (5,260,000 tons) and newsprint and wood pulp (440,000 tons) were 
the main items. American overseas freight traffic amounted to about 3,000,000 tons 
and Canadian to about 550,000 tons. 


Of the total traffic of 21,220,000 tons passing through the St. Lawrence canals in 
1959, Canadian coastal trade accounted for nearly 8,100,000 tons of which grain from the 
Prairie Provinces made up nearly 3,800,000 tons, iron ore 1,280,000 tons, and petroleum 
and gasoline 810,000 tons. Canadian freight traffic to the United States accounted 
for 5,660,000 tons of which the largest item was iron ore (4,980,000 tons). American 
freight traffic to Canadian ports amounted to 1,760,000 tons of which soft coal (730,000 
tons) was the principal commodity. About 900,000 tons were direct overseas shipments 
from Canada and a small amount moved in United States coastal trade. A great portion 
of the remaining freight traffic was United States overseas trade. 


Agricultural products such as wheat, barley, corn, rye, flaxseed, flour and other mill 
products are the most important group of Canadian commodities moving by way of the 
St. Lawrence system from the Prairie Provinces to eastern parts of the country for domestic 
and export markets. The downbound movement of corn through the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals comes from western Ontario and the United States. There is only light 
traffic in flour through any of the canals since this commodity is usually moved by rail. 


Until the opening of the Seaway the only grain-carrying vessels reaching Montreal and 
Quebec were canallers with 100,000-bu. capacity but the Seaway now permits the passage 
of large upper lakers carrying about 800,000 bu. As a consequence, unloading facilities 
designed for canallers have required modification. The National Harbours Board in 1959 
built eight special plants (six at Montreal and two at Quebec City) incorporating the belt- 
and-bucket elevator which dredges grain out of the hold and pneumatic equipment which 
sucks up the grain. These new plants give close to a 50-p.c. higher unloading rate (each 
has a rated maximum capacity of 27,000 bu. per hour) using only about half as many men 
as the standard type. 


In July 1960 a new grain terminal was placed in operation at Baie Comeau on Quebec’s 
north shore where ships carrying wheat from the Great Lakes may unload and pick up iron 
ore for the return trip. This, Canada’s newest shipping centre, has an elevator capacity of 
11,868,000 bu. ; loading is accomplished by means of twin high-speed belts from the ware- 
house to 12 overhead spouts which drop grain into the ships at the rate of 100,000 bu. 
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hourly. The construction of this facility is expected to provide a new stimulus for the 
efficient movement of grain from lake ports and at the same time give ocean ships a more 
convenient year-round source of grain cargo. 


Thus the Seaway and its facilities will likely improve the competitive position of 
Canadian grain in overseas markets. Although ocean-going ships may now go directly to 
Lakehead ports and take on grain for transfer overseas, most of the grain shipped from Port 
Arthur and Fort William has continued to move in lake vessels to Montreal and other ports 
for export; only 15,000,000 bu. were loaded in 1959 in sea-going ships at the Lakehead. 
Ocean-going ships are handicapped by the fact that they are not equipped to take grain 
quickly and thus cause congestion at the elevators. 


Cheap water transportation of iron ore and limestone by way of the Great Lakes has 
been a major factor in the development of the steel industries of the United States and 
Canada. United States steel mills are located principally in the area around Lake Erie and 
south of Lake Michigan and Canadian mills are located at Hamilton, Welland and Sault 
Ste. Marie. These industries still rely primarily on iron ore from the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota supplemented by ore from the Steep Rock and Algoma areas in Ontario. In 
1959 total shipments of iron ore from ports on the Great Lakes amounted to nearly 
55,000,000 net tons; most of these shipments were from United States ports on Lake 
Superior (Superior, Two Harbours, Duluth, Escanaba, etc.), a small proportion coming 
from the Canadian ports of Port Arthur and Michipicoten. The bulk of the ore went to 
United States steel plants. : 


The output of the United States Mesabi ore has now passed its peak and the cost of 
production there has been increasing. The United States steel industry, therefore, has been 
seeking new sources of ore to supplement the present supply and, since 1954, has imported 
iron ore from Venezuela and Canada in substantial quantities. The development of the 
tremendous reserve in the Quebec-Labrador area and the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway provides the United States and the Canadian steel industries with a new source of 
iron ore, easily accessible and at a cost competitive with the present prices of ore from the 
Mesabi Range. 


The long-term prospect of the Seaway as a main route for Quebec-Labrador ore to 
steel mills in Central Canada and the United States is excellent. This region in the next 
decade may produce about 30,000,000 tons of iron ore a year. The locks, however, offer 
some difficulty and it is hoped that the “twinning” of locks of the Welland Canal will 
allow the simultaneous handling of up and down ships. The movement of Labrador ore 
to the Hamilton steel mills without costly trans-shipments at intermediate ports should 
help to keep the price of steel down. At the same time, the Seaway will increase the 
competitive ability of European and United Kingdom steel producers in central Canadian 
markets. Before the opening of the Seaway, the additional costs of trans-shipment at St. 
Lawrence or Atlantic ports provided a degree of natural protection for the Canadian steel 
industry. : 


The forest group of commodities includes principally newsprint, wood pulp, pulpwood 


and lumber. Most of these products are shipped to the United States by rail rather than . 


by water. Shipments of pulpwood are the most important—each year about half a million 
tons move down through the Sault Ste. Marie canals and about the same volume moves up 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland canals. About half of the pulpwood goes to the 
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United States and the remainder to Thorold, Ont. Canadian wood pulp, like newsprint, — 
has a substantial market in the United States but most of it moves by rail. Some wood ~ 
pulp comes from Ontario and some from Quebec moves up through the St. Lawrence canals — 


from Baie Comeau to the Chicago area. Only about a quarter of a million tons of news- 
print pass through St. Lawrence canals to the United States. Lumber moving into Central 
Canada and the United States from British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces is 
largely transported by rail; British Columbia lumber also moves eastward by sea via the 
Panama Canal. | 
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Most of the coal moving on the Great Lakes comes from the United States Lake Erie 
ports, though a small amount comes from South Chicago. As already mentioned, the 
greater part of these coal shipments does not go through the canals. The opening of the 

eaway affected the movement of coal in Eastern Canada by allowing larger vessels to 
move in and out of the Great Lakes without trans-shipment. This fact improved market- 
ing conditions for United States coal in Canada but affected adversely the coal industry in 
Nova Scotia, which is assisted by the Canadian Government freight subvention. There 
is also a relatively unimportant downbound traffic through the St. Lawrence canals in coke, 
which originates in the United States. 


The Ontario ports of Sarnia, Toronto and Port Credit, are the major Canadian distrib- 
uting centres for gasoline and petroleum products in the Great Lakes region, and Montreal 
is the major distributing centre for the St. Lawrence region. The Seaway has opened new 
market potentialities for foreign oil in Central Canada. Montreal refineries are already 
served entirely by imports from Venezuela, the British West Indies and the Middle East. 
It is believed that the Seaway will increase the competitive ability of foreign oil because 
large oil tankers carrying loads of about 70,000 b/d will be able to supply Ontario refineries 
at Toronto and Sarnia, and the same may be true of other refined products. 


Sand, gravel and stone represent low unit value and are usually carried in scows. 
They constitute a considerable volume of traffic in the Great Lakes area but are of no 
great importance on the St. Lawrence; only small amounts move down from the Oka region 
of Quebec to Montreal. 


Also moving by way of the St. Lawrence system are some bulk commodities such as 
cement, gypsum, quartzite, fluorspar, sulphur, fertilizers, etc., which are shipped in rel- 
atively small quantities, and general merchandise such as salt, sugar, fish, packaged freight, 
etc. General merchandise, which consists of miscellaneous goods of varying sizes and 
weights, is of high unit value and provides considerable revenue to the shipowners. 


Financing the Seaway.—The annual report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
for 1959 contains the financial statement for the first season’s operation. By law, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and United States authorities are required to charge tolls on 
ships and cargoes using the Seaway, which would recover expenditures for Seaway opera- 
tion and maintenance and pay interest and amortization of capital within the 50-year 
period. On this basis, after estimating annual cargo traffic over 50 years, a tariff of tolls 
has been established that would be high enough to cover the costs and yet low enough to 
encourage water traffic. The toll revenue earned from the Seaway, i.e., between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, is divided between the United States and Canada according to the 
respective costs they incurred in its construction. Out of 1959 toll revenues, Canada 
received about 73 p.c. and the United States the remaining 27 p.c. The tolls derived from 
the Welland canal belong exclusively to Canada. 


Total toll revenue of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority on the Seaway in 1959 
amounted to $9,214,475, comprising $7,105,279 assessed for transits through the new 
Seaway locks between Montreal and Lake Ontario, $1,224,062 from the Welland Canal, 
and $885,134 from other services. Administrative, operating and maintenance expenses 
amounted to $3,953,000, resulting in a net income of $5,261,000 before providing for interest 
and depreciation charges. The latter two items totalled $11,949,000, out of which the due 
interest charge on loans from the Government of Canada was $7,994,000. Thus the 
Canadian section of the waterway showed a loss of $6,688,000. This substantial deficit 
resulted from a lower tonnage of traffic than had been forecast. At the end of March 
1960, an interest payment of $5,000,000 was made to the Federal Government of Canada. 

Because of international agreement, there can be no alteration of the toll structure 
until 1964, when a review will take place. Any change upward in the toll structure would 
probably discourage some traffic. If the costs of construction of the Seaway cannot be 
recovered within the 50-year amortization period, then perhaps this period will be extended. 
Loan servicing may be deferred during the development period of the first ten years or 
so, and as traffic increases in volume it will generate more revenue to pay back the full cost 
of construction, plus interest. 
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Future of the Seaway.—The basic limitations of the Seaway are to be found in a 
navigation season of about 230 days only (from the middle of April to the middle of Decem- 
ber) imposed by climatic conditions, and in the dimensions of the locks and canals. The 
latter in time will have to be adjusted to the future technological requirements of shipping. 
The capacity of the Welland Canal is being improved by the construction of the tie-up 
walls which enable ships to move quickly into the locks and to have more ships in the 
canal at one time. 


A teletype system, installed during the winter of 1959 and connecting all locks on both 
the St. Lawrence and Welland systems, makes it possible to report quickly on the situation 
of any ship, e.g., a delay due to trouble, and to give information to port authorities as to 
probable arrival of ships so that berthing space may be allocated in advance for quicker 
loading and unloading. Moreover, with a tendency for larger vessels to use the Seaway, 
tonnage will increase more rapidly than the actual number of ships. 


It appears now to be physically possible to keep the Seaway and its ports open through- 
out the year, although the maintenance of ice-free locks is as yet uneconomical. However, 
the more successful the Seaway becomes in terms of increased traffic and lowered trans- 
portation costs, the greater will be the incentive to lengthen the navigation season. It is 
expected that, with increased movement of iron ore, grain, coal, etc., about 50,000,000 
tons of cargo will pass annually through the St. Lawrence Seaway within a decade. This 
build-up in traffic will, of course, be gradual and will result from the growth of the general 
economy of the mid-Continent and of Canadian foreign trade. But it can be claimed 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway is already performing the role for which it was designed— 
to be a low-cost waterway leading into the heart of the Continent, for Canada, the United 
States and other countries. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with aids to navigation, including the 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steamship inspection, pilotage 
service, sea-faring personnel and the operations of the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Aids to Navigation.—Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the 
whole system of marine danger signals on the East and West Coasts of Canada, on Hudson 
Bay and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the Mackenzie River and Arctic passages, 
the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to harbours—a very extensive system 
designed to provide safe navigation in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service 
ig maintained in waters where navigation is difficult; this service is described at p. 862. 
A further aid to safe navigation is found in the chains of radio signal and direction-finding 
stations described under Marine Navigation in Chapter XIX, pp. 897-898. Lists of aids 
to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published by the Department 
of Transport. 


15.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Norz.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 10,400 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins 
and beacons are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 
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Type of Signal 1958 1959 Type of Signal 1958 1959 

Tun 1) ha Si 9A dom piekisel| bNe. cla! aikext, ln -enaunpt tawnhie mea ashane 
DIights-f cat caoe es Sehase eater oriiee ee 3, 162 3,022 || Hand fog horns and bells......... 137 105 
TDightships ans+sh verectr oe das sek sk 4 4 || Lighted and combination lighted 
PAght-keeners.cccnaed> <gpl te tee ox 924 980 pi cg pee sonia Ee agains yo ea 
Fog whistles and sirens............ 25 39 || Whistling buoys.........-..--.-+: 31 30 
Diaphones and tyfons.............. 247 267 || Bell buoys......08.. 05.2008. wee 112 110 
Mechanical bells and gongs........ 49 20 || Fog guns and bombs.............. 6 4 
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Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are carried on at the beginning and at the 
end of winter to prolong the season of navigation in important waters that freeze over— 
particularly in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal—and to prevent flood 
conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence River Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below 
Quebec City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 
113 miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. This section comprises about 100 
miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged channel, about 
13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An average tidal 
range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of silting in this dredged 
channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced because of tidal 
action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of shipping 
between Montreal and the sea during the opening and closing of navigation, and to alleviate 
flood conditions in low-lying areas. 


16.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1940-59 


Norr.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1934-35 edition. 
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Channel First Last Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 


to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 
Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 


A ae Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Dec. 5 14151 ee Apr. 18 Apr. 18 Dec. 7 
ROS es ews tee wo 2a! 19 UC fea Ts Pes See See G 11 st 13 
Cn: ae ue) Ws May 2 or ey SS ei eae cue ilice oS ee), 
OSE. FR ocosc stare £38 eo ee) “4 ne eae ODS 6 rae alee Mar. 30 SY 2 ie oc 
2 Oe ae See a Stok 20 Apr. 21 4 Gi te LOGAN S teed one ka Apr. 15 Mar. 30 eine als 
OSD P58. Seto. 2a. 8a 1 9 be Oo MR MLGOD Sites ces : ile Apr eer LO 
WEG. S85%5 Sa 0 « cielecd _ 1 eee aly cabs ACAGD GU eat. ; nights He s 2 ae erally 
HOST. Nt Tee cL be ploy was sso a19 ~ On eLOOL ee cer ee Ke 8 “ 4 ie ola =| 
SE ree Sm) P16 weet 9 ee TOG MOSSe ae. AOS ee s 6 Mar. 30 ne 
11S RE Ee SORE: i i/ es 7 ec On Nl O00 cakes wee SS uenlo Apr a 20 


1 “Channel Open” means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the approval of design of the 
hulls, machinery and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection 
and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 


which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers 
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employed in loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian 
territorial waters by oil from ships; and the certification of marine engineers. ‘The Board 
also looks after the interests of the Federal Government in schools for marine engineers. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
there are field offices in the principal ocean and inland ports. 


17.—Statistics of Steamship Inspections, by Inspection_Division, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 
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Vessels Registered or Owned in Canada || Vessels Registered or Owned Elsewhere 


Division fie bye CA, sh inion ot: 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
gross gross gross gross 
No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage 

St Jobn’ sip Nildier secmoece 209 49, 452 205 36,538 — = -— — 
North Sydney, N.S........ 55 25,035 70 12,613 2 657 2 657 
Pa lifaxWIN Git te ete co ovoteat 226 155,771 161 97,944 — — —_— — 
SaintdJohny Ne Big teslrs.e 51 36,614 43 24,012 1 2,338 —_ ~~ 
OGebec,, QUCs sei. cucci teens 134 72, 880 137 68, 495 2 7,526 6 27, 902 
Sorel, Que Sink 4G. Beene 73 45,730 81 ' 72,286 — — -- — 
Montreal, Que............+- 100 162, 432 109 188,025 2 5,972 1 14,217 
Kangston, Ont... jaeee sees 96 105, 068 98 145,028 — — — — 
“RorontowOnb. seers Bias 140 264,298 139 341,759 8 1,995 1 60 
St. Catharines, Ont........ 58 105, 592 52 125,180 — — —— — 
Collingwood, Ont.........- 43 72,158 30 62,993 -- a — a 
Midland Onbageneeres cine 70 106,141 76 141,132 — — — — 
PorteArthur, Onte., races 46 38, 884 51 42, 869 —_ — — — 
Vancouver, B.C...........- 413 87,671 345 100,383 ) 35, 187 4 27,248 
Victoriavis, Cece este 64 58, 658 68 44,528 — — — —- 

Totals vei om 1,778 | 1,386,384 | 1,665 | 1,503,785 a4 53,675 14 70,084 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the Canada 
Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor in Council, 
qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There are in Canada 
42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage authority 
(see Table 18); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 


18.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, Years.Ended Mar. 31, 1937 and 1958 


1957 1958 

District ; Net Net 

Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 
No. No. 

Bras'd’Or Wa kemNe Se, tose sce ee oats eee nas arsacs 174 461, 856 240 660,744 
Sydney, Noire ease de sees e pcre bn gccioe te eels lage > 2,394 4,154,763 2,702 4,610,314 
Halifax, NB.) sites re dee yes esas > bee cee ete a nies me ain aint 3,416" 13, 689 , 367" 3,047 12,483,470 
Saint:Johin; IN iBegin eect en aere Ce Si ee rare cea 1,275 3,762,258 1,261 3,723, 460 
Oiiebec,, Que. © oc cues sale Saale See ete eee ae eer 5,951 18,538,779 6,172. -| 19,818,438 
Montreal, Que, 725 ars dace nan aug res 2EU a 914 cies create ae ee? 10,616 24,556,354 10, 284 33,999, 632 

St. Lawrence- Kingston-Ottawa, Obtiss. eee ce ce taeterede «aa 3,228 — 2,928 _ 
Chirrebilll, Mam... 0 .ein.eeieisia\eulessscuohein nuanela nen samunsthicne sunaaa nah oe nad 106 193,879 136 240, 052 
British ‘Coltim bias: cc incle ites eater ie eth eee eee 5,188 19, 263, 248 5,183 21,983 , 302 
AT) 5 (eres Co are. ch aeintan ie yee’ 32,048" 84,620,499" 31,903 97,519,412 


In addition there are 21 districts in Newfoundland under the local pilotage authority. ; 
These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland statutes after union _ 
with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act with respect to pilotage 4 
has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. . i 
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Seamen Engaged and Discharged.—Seamen engaged and discharged at Canadian 
ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1949-58 are shown in Table 19. 


19.—Seamen Engaged and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 


” Nore.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 
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Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Engaged Discharged Year Engaged Discharged 
No. No. No. No. 
BOAO she Ue EELS ors 50,379 49,544 LEE SD a) ae ee 42, 837 43,142 
LUDUS Morac wr emater es, 43,677 43,194 OOD tere Ac Ke ee 43, 292 41,030 
OS LEP OR PR e 40,241 46,535 HODGE a. Reed 44,142 44 333 
LOD ASG Bet Te Pe ee S| 43,724 40, 664 LOD 0 oa. «cc, ee ee ee 39,717 40,347 
M900 ot, eee eee Oe 42,723 36,610 1908 see SSO Oy SON. 22,578 30, 100 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity with 
the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (SC 1926, c. 16) the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through the medium of 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. oy 


The eight vessels owned by the Company ceased active operations on July 4, 1957, 
as a result of a strike called by the Seafarers International Union. Prolonged negotiations 
failed to end the strike and it was decided to sell the fleet and wind up the affairs of the 
Company. The vessels were sold in August 1958 to the Banco Cubano del Commercio 
Exterior of Havana, Cuba. 


20.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620; for 1939-44 in the 1950 edition, 
p. 777; and for 1945-48 in the 1956 Year Book, p. 844. 
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F : Operating Other Income 
Operating Operating 

Year : Profit Income Interest Surplus 

Revenues RD OREES or Loss (net) or Deficit 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

HOG Mea tim ntae wht. 6,595,007 6,582,608 +12,399 88,064 560, 961 — 460, 498 
HOOD. oh eee. Loe 5,124,200 | 5,725,632 —601, 432 133,127 560, 462 —1, 028,767 
MUD IE tt Make ee 6,808, 478 6, 840, 054 —31,576 130,368 565, 784 — 466,992 
LY, SOG | Sees. Sen 7,449, 247 7,122,971 +326, 276 145,065 475,250 —3,909 
LED Beet See sya cin mediante sane 4,509,342 5,331,788 — 822,446 170, 866 475,250 —1,126,830 
Cane 3 a i 5,105,082 5, 424, 983 —319, 901 166,741 475, 250 —628, 410 
ANS a seta gee tential 5, 946, 605 5,995, 684 —49,079 77,780 124, 665 —95, 964 
BOHR M ER SET ERASE Mi 6,125,470 6,052,570 +72, 900 _ 49,619 +23, 281 
MD TPO OTT. ose cc 4,012, 162 4,617,526 — 605, 364 —- 43, 486 — 648, 850 
BPOGM PCRS. imc Sok 5. — 1,114,726 —1,114,726 —_ 37, 228 —1,151,954 


yas 
~ Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure is confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, investment in shipping has 
come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship 
operators from passenger and freight traffic. 
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Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. It must be realized that 
such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the under- 
takings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent 
works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their 
original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for 
depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded 
such as, for instance, the first Welland Canals. To this extent such figures are an over- 
statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures are further limited by 
the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated deficit account as 
annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 21 shows that capital expenditure 
on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water-transport facilities reached the grand 
total of $455,311,994 by the end of March 1958, but this must be interpreted with the 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 22 the capital values of the fixed assets administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958, and are additional 
to the capital expenditure of Table 21. Figures in Table 22 reflect the capital situation 
in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of Table 21 for 
waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, machinery and durable 
plant improvements; they also have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the 
scrapping or abandonment of plant and therefore more nearly approach the present value 
of the properties under the administration of the National Harbours Board. 


21.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Expenditure Expenditure 
Total 
Ttem Years Ended ya aL Item Years Ended Pcie si 
Mar. 31— 1958 Mar. 31— 1958 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Canals*s.ci.hiser see 


Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old). 


Cr. 32,008|/Cr. 17,482|242, 086, 867 Camals—concluded 
ake. po 1,606, 104 St. Lawrence Ship 


(surveyS).......+-- — — 133, 897 
Skomeee = a 4.191.727 Sault Ste. Marie..... ase — 4,935, 809 
Chanbly hele > 5a aed Trentis sts cso Seer. Cr. 8,395 —_ 19, 938, 806 
(Richelieu ft.) a oy 780.620 MEGA YF tte cpob san we — _ 1,248,947 
: ATS at u Welland Ship Canal. |Cr.11,206 Cr. 10,132]131, 669, 504 
Lachiiers.s+-.0 Crsoe20 13, 208, 670 rigs Welland 
Lake St. Francis...) — a ree Canals.........-- Cr. 9,206 |Cr. 7,350] 27,225,713 
Lake St Lowe ss egad 4 7 ea’ qie|| St. Peters, N.S...... — — 648, 547 
Ste iene aia eager aa on 17320216 Canals generally..... — — 34, 967 
eo JATIIOC. wc eer ce oe 9 ’ Adjustment 
St. Ours........... _ — 735, 964 suspense! . 2205s. 2. zs ut 165,361 
Ontario-St. Lawrence 
Canals— Marine Services....... 8,748,304 |11,487,118)164, 701,295 
Sede eae. wile (6 01m 1s a oa Lig 200; 823 Marine Service 
rsh ag FSi... stenmions: oe eh 5,249,172| 8,402,433] 41,500,796 
Farran Point... "377090 River St. Lawrence 
: Ot ’ Ship Channel— 
Rapide Plat..... 2,159, 881 


contract dredging .|3, 499,132 | 3,084, 685)123, 200, 499 


see eeoerere 


1,039, 896 
North Channel.. 1,995, 143 Miscellaneous 


igh fish Bl 
[3 fel de Bl 


River Reaches. eee 483, 830 Facilities ooeeeeeoeese SS 1,190 48, 523,832 
RIGCRU: ours diets _ — 4,213,531 
MUAY Soest eee Sole = = 489, 599 Grand Totals. .| 8,716,296|11,470,826/455,311, 994 
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22.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
- aS at Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1957 1958 Item 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging............. 12,206,828 | 16,487,601 ||Floating and shore equipment.| 3, 139,055 3, 254, 506 
Land and land improvements..| 15,889,073 | 15,945,396 |Jacques Cartier | Syn te ee 20,084,381 | 20,907,371 
Wharves and piers............. 103,609,065 {108,492,733 ||Works under construction...... 20,494,797 | 37,489,541 
Permanent sheds.............. 30,636,131 | 31,382,082 
Railway systems.............. 6,611,955 | 6,587,118 |ISundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems........ 49,226,388 | 49,912,117 LUTLCUS G1 ALGO CL ence steers encores 4,448,570 4,448,570 
Cold storage systems.......... 6,186,553 | 6,302,012 
Harbour buildings, service 

plants and equipment....... 7,878,119 7,975, 785 Totals «. Ai. sales: 280,410,915 | 309,184,832 


23.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board 
for Capital Expenditure, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties 1957 1958 Harbours and Properties 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ 
NETS SE | eS Sa nT 2,124, 686 627, 626 Sapa eae ele SR 11, of : pra 16, ue ; an 
i NS ee eee Be 394, 667 112,673 |Churchill..................... 0,050 ,571 
ee re ee ae hf s 8'130 ||Vancouver..................., 140,425 | 3,337,879 
De: eae 1,998,106 | 8,531,909 
AUGIS HERI VICTORY sm pcs es tsiacdk 227,526 | 1,009,424 Rotals 2-2 70.8). taser: 16,703,492 | 25,600,432 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 24 to 26) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue 
in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the Department of 
Public Works is shown in Table 27. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the National Harbours 
Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in Table 29. Operating 
expenditure and revenue of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 28. 


24, 


Expenditure on Canals charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 to 1958 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


E/XPENDITURE ON IMPROVEMENTS 


Canal Years Ended Mar. 31— Total to 
Mar. 31, 
1956 1957 1958 1958 
$ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— 
Quebec Canals— 

BS CHOMP TORE COL) a scah-v.).sike rar cit on eae Tee. 2,606 — _ 466, 058 
Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe Dykes............... — _- — 55, 659 
POA, SS ee eet Seema, (ee oe 684, 533 143, 947 291,921 15,672,588 
PT UI OUS ics) hii viinide unis edhe ceo, — — — 55,324 
Quebec Dredging Fleet.................ccucceacee 930 = — 208 , 623 
8 Bares one SATIS T Ula tee ab) 50,593 22,361 49,132 1,067,918 


Superintending Engineer................0.c0ccc0ee _ i Doe 3,726 
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24.—Expenditure on Canals charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 to 1958—concluded 


Canal 


EXPENDITURE ON IMPROVEMENTS—concluded 


Years Ended Mar. 31— 


Main Canals—concluded 
~-Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Worn wall sys ea PR A Se Ceres nee 
Walhamsburesacro cacitetes meaiein chains ters ise 
Welland Canals— 


Welland:Shipt+s.5% 2a ieett ao ee? pk erent ‘ 


Prior Welland: Canal. .2.......< sae. byte eee eae 
Sault. Sten Marios ee 2 Diiiian cs oar secre eee 
Administratione.: sccth oosicd eei eich Gece 


Secondary Canals— 
Carillontand-Grenvilles.... csursiiets das a oa es 
Ghambly (Richelieu) ae eee eee 
Ridearand Pay sere ote acaprvente uae ea ake 
StertAMne Fee coe ee ee Tee ie aniettignucre ee 
St.-OursiGRicheheuihs) a ae eh ae ae 
St. Peters, N.S 


eee ec ce seer reser essere ereseeereseeres 


Ganso, ZN. Se eee is Soe ee 


Miscellaneous— 
Bay Verte-Chignecto:. occ: ate Scien ee oie 
Gulbutestock*and*dameaser aces eee trocar eri 
Surveys and inspections...........2.6c002-eeeeeee 
Canals venerall yo. oo. sc deus <cais yee asaeas eaatwals ouNakesers 


Administration=-Ottawaegs? oi). cidate ceeds eles) ee kiae 
Quebec Canals— 


Beaubarnois (Old iss. sarustee hei cele ceiaceee ee 
Carillontand* Grenville (oc. cc atewie ce ee eee 
Cham bly*@hicheliew Rs in «os t-0c ce se sleet ee 
Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe Dykes............... 
Lachine ® Sie &. tkh sh Oey, FERS OS 8. More Ree 


St. Ours WRicheliouth ccd hice ae 


Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Heads @Oimiceracmarce ttt wettest ee ee 
Clornnysitlle wire ccs sleet ge ries evel Poca Ma 
‘Wilhamsbure’s... 3 ten nc ee sedan tate tee mee a ete 
Ganso me NGS sac. « aaah schoo aoe hatstomales <5 Tee OEE 
St; Peters N.S. oo, csc cebernesbrs oti ciach ae he oes 
Rrideausan dary ~ 4.3). 3. « sty wis sete eee arc neat s 
Sault Ste: Marie: © 055. «dees ieee ee eee 
"PP ON tae yer. Fe oo oiciacs ot os Pea SS CNS ees 
Murray ae ee heayaanet obs oar. ow siete tO ences 
Welland 


eC 


Total to 
Mar. 31, 
1958 
1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ 
97,063 298, 474 100, 090 2,671,988 
243,618 110,528 23,476 1,588, 821 
431,189 |. 474,274 648, 493 4, 828, 208 
— ’ —= — 2,650,121 
239,113 183, 248 109, 270 1,239, 152 
— — 336, 906 
85,061 32, 639 18,122 1,390,013 
25,574 34,098 40 , 027 1,471, 623 
67,935 260,551 114,718 1,969, 405 
2,557 1,864 — 242, 482 
11,384 5,004 — 238,905 
129,538 22,807 — 1,118, 639 
4,291 §, 822 10,113 
232,417 122, 459 136, 926 6,139,775 
17,679 — 260, 599 
— — — 44,388 
-— “= -- 60, 923 
— -— — 572,990 
— — — 190,509 
2,326, 081 1,719,628 1,532,175 44,555,456 


EXPENDITURE ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


125, 230 125, 064 137, 162 
63, 850 70,701 80,094 
7,432 5,777 6,744 
137,085 145, 482 156, 085 
212,962 220,704 241, 475 
5,279 5, 569 5,318 
917,245 935, 183 1,013,774 
25,800 32,575 32,493 
472,864 509, 172 537,571 
29,259 30, 208 32,304 
31,616 34,214 36, 656 
119,165 127,021 151,936 
529, 509 559, 330 626, 756 
278,090 309, 729 407, 671 
22,181 48, 456 62,931 
46 , 027 46,707 50,559 
465, 139 475, 923 503, 196 
195,043 216,779 225, 682 
507, 129 539,298 578,944 
34,395 37,385 35, 865 
1,760,344 1,994,555 2,165,194 
5,985, 644 6,469,832 7,088,410 
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25.—Marine Service Expenditure charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1957 1958 Marine Services 1957 
$ $ $ 
Marine Services— Steamship Inspection.......... 761,689 
Administration, including 
agencies’. Sie tities: .6. 6. 2 685,919 744, 182||Marine Service Steamers— 
Aids to navigation (con- dministration, operation 
struction, maintenance and maintenance.......... 7, 587, 588 
and supervision)........... 6,928,548 8,325, 652 
Rinvitical. Ganins— Marine Reporting Service..... 132,785 
Administration, operation : : 
and maintenance including any rE ence Ship 
FOU ha IO ERE Relate meh 468 , 827 462,491 reds ag Suz ee 
ERR cosa 6's ¥ Administration, operation 
Pilotage Service— and maintenance.......... 885,016 
Administration.............. 628,610 692, 457 Fe: 
Constructions: 641. we seb 37, 238 153, 890 
Pensions to former pilots.... 1,800 1,800 POtals BLE Aescocorcsecnceas 18,118, 020 


1958 


867,753 


8,731,069 
133, 142 


928, 539 


21,040,975 


—————————— 


26.—Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads and Brid ges) charged to 
Consolidated Fund Account by Department of Public Works, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 


Department of Finance. 
shown in Table 28. 


Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 


a Se ee ee eee ee a Lae ee) etre Ne ee 


Province or Territory 


PALDEIL ORM eer se See ia decd wee. oes CPi 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 


Improve- 
: Con- Staff and 
1 
Dredging struction Teed He ag Sundries Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
684, 364 2,798,776 388 , 348 87,013 3,958,501 
341,370 1,517, 266 23,268 32,383 2,014, 287 
873,785 2,564, 754 560, 983 91,756 4,091,278 
1,304, 693 621, 626 163, 058 143,764 2,233,141 
993,161 3,291,371 | 871,505 302,621 5,458, 658 
813,195 7,033, 187 288,093 176, 366 8,310, 841 
192,181 24,723 40 , 834 38, 754 296, 492 
— 37, 809 175 847 38, 831 
99, 306 79,920 12,162 139, 841 331,229 
1,921,378 3, 809, 058 531,644 484,043 6,746, 123 
81,171 * 202,883 8, 282 78 , 347 370, 683 
7,304,604 | 21,981,373 | 2,988,352 | 1,575,735 || 33,850,064 


27.—Revenue of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Note.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Item 1957 


$ 
Department of Transport 


1958 Item 


$ 
Department of Transport 


—continued 
Canal Services.................... 1,758,194 | 1,967, 235/Canal Services—continued 

HEACIING Sees fee Phe ee ee 360, 213 ,087| St. Lawrence Waterways— 
MOUaNrea Tht se Oe et 2,654 4,832 Cormwallthreg.c. st. cones ee. 
isa ily wash. «Aes Et 5, 430 6, 830 Williameburgtaie.. esos 
RUATING oles ca hove soss'ewae t 330 AbZIl= Sts Peters: N-Sisscebawcs incense 
co) TOTES AE Sas te SE aera 457 DoS ai AN SOn gsc ee, ba 
Carillon and Grenville........... 1,206 Loto) a CLINE betel tte ete 

BEUMSINOW Stet ce ti. 49,160 73, 447, ‘Sault Ste. Marie. ...2........ 0... 
id eR ala mle een 59,046 dL Oa ACEAU ONC PAV ep cnice nace 


1957 


$ 


28, 866 
13,022 
710 
1,037,576 
3, 289 
21,634 


1958 


$ 


40,888 
20,067 
905 


71 
1,116,981 
3,189 
98, 303 
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27.—Revenue of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Item 1957 1958 Item 1957 1958 
$ $ Hi) 
Department of Transport Department of Transport 
—continued —concluded 

Canal Services—concluded Marine Services—concluded 
Trentien ticeaces ee eee 98 , 255 113,501|| Refunds previous year’s 
Murray. to. eicensn tach: Se 966 928 expenditure. ..aG2...s +62. «.0hinnan 18,890 34,713 
Dredging WHIGEtge 5 spin snccee 5, 880 — 

Sale of Publications............. 1 — Board of Transport 
Interest on loan to City of Commissioners................. 25039 25292 
Montreal (St. Remi Tunnel)... 41, 885 40, 927 Licences to ships.............. 1,455 1,966 
Miscellaneous... 060. 6 .|th aes oes 571 950 Sale of publications............ 884 826 
Refunds of previous year’s ee 
EXPCNGIGUNO, 2.5, ..c10.5/shine SRM 27,043 19,477 Totals, Department of 
Transport................ 2,704,602 | 3,004,241 

Marine Services................... 944,069 | 1,034,214 a 
Fines and forfeitures............. 14, 441 12,733 
Steamship Inspection............ 170,419 167,087], Department of Public Works 
Wiharfire viene: c.c5yscietess cans enele 490 , 084 565,610 
Harbour GUeS. saan cee oe re 131, 750 138, 585|Harnings of Dry Docks.......... 333,593 365,456 
Measuring Surveyor’s fees....... B00 429} Champlain Dock, Lauzon....... 157,793 120, 631 
Examinations—Masters’ and Lorne Dock, Lauzon............. 70,304 62, 483 

Mates Hees se eee: 7,191 8,168) Esquimalt new dock............ 102, 228 179, 125 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage).... 338 317|| Selkirk repair slip............... 3,268 5) Ag 
PilotagerGues seer aoe 10, 202 8,090 
Shippingifecsssataeogaee Je. 4,504 4,022||\Works and Plants Leased........ 55,107 88, 752 
Marine Steamer earnings......... 26, 228 16,412)| Kingston dry dock.............. 12,100 12, 100 
Signalistation: Cues! .).c.16 + ese 1,504 1,432], Ferryoprivileges -ieaenrcs +o. oe 258 641 
Rentals—water lots and Dredges and plants.............. 42,749 76,011 
Co 34,141 29,935 Rents from water lots, ete......... 43 , 562 43,346 

: pass Refunds against expenditure 
Ship Channel Service.......... 9,384 16, 728 : F 
ae reported in previous years....... 16,321 82,741 
Sale of land, buildings, etc....... 582 350 eat ; bari 1547 4'974 
Merchant seamen’s identity undry receipts, test borings, etc... ; ; 

COptiiveatoge saci reer seins saiaa IBY 2,656 Totals, Department of 

Miscellanéousse eee: ocsbroe scores 21,939 26, 947 Public Works............. 450,130 585, 269 
28.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1957 and 1958 
Harbour Operating ae sent Operating Harbour Operating Op cee Operating 
and Year Revenue Bhan Income and Year Revenue Yai = Income 
ure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Halifax— Montreal— 
19S The ier. Bebe 1,947,120 | 1,482,788 514,332 LOST ROR she sc-ws cls tee 8,670,352 | 5,457,114 | 3,213,238 
1958 scxeciks Shae teck 1,859,423 | 1,555,546 303, 877 TOSS Pee orca cate 9,319,870 | 6,076,232 | 3,243,638 

Saint John— 

LOS Fistnepceeic. os ot os 947,312 880,078 67,234 || Prescott Kievator— 
1958); Saar oct ae 794,814 908,112 | —113,298 HS Ae peer 1,089 , 935 502, 142 587,793 
T9SSR IO ae 1, 452, 686 625, 883 826, 803 
Chicoutimi— 
19575, eke ae ee 110,534 32,022 78,512 
1058 ...4, Free... 110, 486 39, 499 70,987 || Port Colborne 
Elevator— 

Quebec— 167 Aah 237 732,607 470,134 262, 473 
iy eee a, 1,972,806 | 1,929,407 | 43 , 399 1958 784 iB. 906 , 324 527, 868 378, 456 
1958) ery. oe es 2,047,749 | 1,676,260 371, 489 

Trois Rivitres— Churchili— 

CGE 2S ah eeaee 406,177 69, 407 336,770 TOD SRS pee pone 1,097,120 918, 842 178,278 
LDS 8 pd mea series! 3 414,098 Tilt 336,981 LOGOS ILE baan aes soe 1,348, 964 932,342 411,622 
Jacques Cartier 
Bridge (Montreal) Vancouver— 
OB did: ale ceteore cates 01; 2,228, 438 318,392 | 1,910,046 LOST 2. ch pete eon 4,101,410 | 2,260,285 | 1,841,125 
TOSS... enpereere ae <3 2,104,794 353 , 679 2,014,226 | 1,707,497 


1,751,115 1958 Fit tir. ate aide 3,721,723 
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ee erence ne 
Shipping Subsidies.—Table 29 shows the amounts of steamship subventions paid 

in connection with contracts made under statutory authority for coastal and inland water- 


shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission. 


29.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Service 1958 1959 
$ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 

Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen Charlotte Islands....... 249, 167 _ 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports..........0.ccceccececcuccccecsccccl.. 82, 400 181,001 
Victoria and west coast of Vancouver Island.............0..00ccceescee ccc cece elle. — 76, 164 

Eastern Services— 

Baddecivand Nona NS. Sybr eeee toe. Ste Ka exe Ble pnemne bee: f 17,500 17,500 
Campabellos DB .and Lubec MaiGe.bncbi)..cd ate -binmscersol eats tanks ode chock th. cs 8, 600 8,600 
ati tne, Wien an Career ton No ee ee 32,900 49 893 
DalkousiesiNv Bi) /and Migthsha; Quer cee Re StS oo eto Ts: 27,500 27,500 
Grahd: Manan aad-the mainland. NB. . dvcgcate cations ts Whee. lw dl adie o@kak bas 95,000 95,000 

PMUee SMBs RNG Ae EOOTOURN. | Oates) lade hall aes oc. 26,000 — 
Halifax, Canso, Guysborough and Isle Madame.................................00 — 30, 000 

Halifax, Tor Bay, Isle Madame, N.S., and ports on the west coast of Cape Breton, N.S. 23,000 — 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que.............00-cecccsecccececcceccucceee ee 15,000 15,000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (summer)...................-.....0000 00, 3,300 3,300 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter). .....:.6.css0essceceeccecdecneccccce cee. 1,700 1,760 
AL GISPa ve geet BMSO Ns ee ee eee ee ree ere EME CB SI MY (Ei 54,900 54,900 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S.........................00 000, 32,500 32,500 
Murray Bay and north shore of the St. Lawrence, Que. (winter): Buss. Ath ede 50,000 120, 000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Geonpian Bay, Outed. > scsccscnes cone 98 , 322 100, 000 
Pemevccurs ant tie witiniand Out. oo. ere te en a eer Bee ess 42,500 42,500 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp, N.S........ PSUR ed ASS SOBRE DoRe . TE GE CO 17,000 15,044 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and the. Magdalen Islands, COST eS Sat pe 174, 000 174,000 

Prescott, Ont., and Ogdensburg, N.Y! 4106.0. ssa went een ty ehh fix 98 cys tops ra — — 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...............2.00.00-000e 0c eee eee, 80, 000 97,305 
Pree iawana island and Nova/Scotin.... 7.4 1... .i....60). nts. 175,000 535,748 
Pieper, atasniduan and TMarritgton, Qube... ee EC COTES 607, 000 607,000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe and the Magdalen Islands, Que............................ 189,000 189, 000 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River @Que.i..- 125, 500 125, 500 
eUviove OM Loup Mid ot. SUNCON, UG. at, ee eS eee IRE Gitte 21,000 17,850 
Saint John, N.B., Tiverton, Freeport, Westport and WarmouthjinS.5. A 2 Wot 33, 000 33, 000 
Sorel and fle St. VCE SG a Oat ae geen coe get ae Oe PUN ae ere 43,000 43,000 
Ryiner cme any Clr TA WEONCO, cre ee ate he, Pee Oe Renee Nene ONG ERIE, 45,000 45,000 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services.....0........00. 0000-0000 cece eee lee. 2,740,597 2,990, 878 
SRERES ARIS AREAS NST oe rice ge ee BREESE 5,109, 486 5, 728, 883 


1 Annual subsidy for this service is $15,000 refundable in whole or in part. Full refunds have been made to date. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Administration and Development 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 when 
the Silver Dart, piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia), flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first aeroplane flight by a 
British subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in Canada until World War I. Following 
the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing air transportation 
services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and intercity air services. During 
this period the flying clubs movement received government assistance in the training of 
pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation industry. 


World War IT was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes 
to meet the requirements for the training of airmen under the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen turned 


__ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where other- 
Wise indicated, in the Transportation and Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter X XVI on Defence of Canada. 
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to commercial flying and were absorbed by existing operating companies or helped to 
develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment of Transport during the War and were turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines which 
was created by Act of Parliament in 1937 to provide for the development of a government- 
controlled transcontinental air service for regular scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of small commercial operators for the servicing 
of Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated to provide 
transpacific services on behalf of Canada and in the spring of 1959 began the operation of 
one daily transcontinental flight each way between Montreal and Vancouver. Current 
operations of TCA and CPA are covered on pp. 871-872. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act 1919 and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. 
Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters 
of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of air- 
ports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the 
safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil 
Aviation under the supervision of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department 
of Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial 
air services and assigns to the Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of com- 
mercial air services (see p. 806). Part III deals with matters of government internal ad- 
ministration in connection with the Act. 


- Weather Services.—Weather Services are provided by the Meteorological Branch 
of the Department of Transport to meet the increasing demands of agriculture, aviation, 
industry and the general public. The expanding weather services required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, both in Canada and for Canadian Armed Forces abroad, are a 
major responsibility of the Branch. A central analysis office is operated in Montreal 
together with 58 forecast offices across Canada, two on shipboard, and four in Europe. 
Forecast offices are linked by 39,220 miles of teletype and radio-teletype circuits, and by 
a national facsimile system covering a total of 13,800 airline miles. At Jan. 1, 1960, the 
Branch maintained 258 synoptic stations taking six-hourly observations, a network of 32 
radiosonde stations including five in the extreme Arctic operated jointly with the United 
States, 71 stations recording upper winds, and 1,573 climatological stations. One ocean 
weather station taking weather observations every three hours in the Pacific, 1,000 miles 
west of Vancouver, is maintained under International Agreement. (See also p. 78.) 


Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools that are 
members of the Air Industries and Transport Association numbered 57 at the end of 1958. 
During that year the number of students instructed and graduated as private pilots was 
1,240, the number graduated as commercial pilots was 150 and 61,010 instructional hours 
were flown. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1959 there were 41 flying clubs 
connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association. The total membership was 
10,562 and the aircraft available for instructional purposes numbered 207. During the 
year, 1,711 students were instructed and graduated as private pilots and 124 students were 
graduated as commercial pilots. Instructional hours of flying totalled 109,502. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation 
as well as its geographical location makes imperative co-operation with other nations of the 
world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada took a major part in the original 
discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The International 
Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in the 1952-53 
Year Book, pp. 820-827. 
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In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil aviation 
with Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. | 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air transport services may be grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services 
and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air carriers who 
offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving designated 
points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second group 
includes the following :— 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 

tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 

and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 

Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 

tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, from a designated base, serving a defined 

area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 

(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
charter of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Board. 


(4) Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers who do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 


Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 

purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 

(6) Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 

pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 


(2 


SS 


(5 


ee 


Current operations of the two major air lines forming the nucleus of Canada’s freight 
and passenger air service are outlined below. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—During 1959, TCA flew 1,828,902,000 passenger miles, 
carrying 3,209,197 passengers. Ton-miles of air freight totalled 15,100,000, air express 
2,653,000 and mail 10,905,000. 


During the year the company introduced non-stop Viscount service between Regina 
and Edmonton and extended Viscount operations to Tampa, Florida, from Toronto. 
In May, direct service began between Canada and Austria with a weekly flight to Vienna, 
while winter service to Antigua, West Indies Federation, was extended on a year-round 
basis. ‘Transcontinental service was increased to 12 daily round-trip flights during summer 
months, representing 700 available seats in each direction, while as many as 18 weekly 
return flights were operated across the North Atlantic between Canada and the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe. At the year’s end, TCA was serving 39 Canadian 
cities, and six centres in the United States, as well as the British Isles, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Austria, Bermuda and the islands of the Caribbean over 30,500 
miles of air routes. 


TCA’s fleet in service at the end of 1959 consisted of 49 Viscounts, 13 Super Constel- 
lations, 21 North Stars and nine DC-3’s. Its working force numbered 10,452. 


The airline took delivery of the first of six ordered Douglas DC-8 jets on Feb. 7, 1960, 
and the first of 20 Vickers Vanguards on order was delivered to the airline in July for 
service on domestic and trans-border routes beginning in October. Combined with the 
long-range DC-8’s and the short-range Viscounts, the Vanguards will give TCA an all- 
four-engined, turbine-powered fleet in 1961, probably the first in the air transportation 
industry. 
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1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1950-59 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Y Revenue Revenue Mail 
on Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic 
No. peageeer lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
1950 St Pe nes Lae Soe eee 790,808 | 879,605,810 9,518,009 3,585,775 3, 644, 752 
195 lor. aswecsets aia ee oe tee ee 930, 691 450, 840, 623 10, 826, 333 3, 861, 583 3,969,371 
TODDS Sone e cereee cts cera oe en eee 1, 182,518 653,961, 415 19,757,969 7,042, 427 4, 843, 052 
1953 A AGREE LOR. BAR OAS 1,307,810 | 759,319,800 22,996,531 7,947,113 5,373, 841 
ES, Gees Sea ain oe Bi sare 1,438,349 | 852,475,532 24, 044, 347 10, 192, 705 6,942, 299 
1955 FB CARRE Oe et ae me Cee 1,682,195 | 969,392,395 30, 889, 383 12,175, 433 7,704, 144 
1956 srs coco rol Site ee: 2,072,912 | 1,191,784,000 35,789, 457 14, 476,000 8,613, 000 
L957 Cee EST 2 te TE ee Bee S 2,392,713 | 1,385,777,000 23, 987, 486 15, 478, 000 9, 855, 000 
1958S FAG AIO 2D. 228s, Sebaeee 2,785,523 | 1,625,689,000 33,018,703 15,395,000 10, 386, 000 
1959435. at th. ae tse etrs oe Apa oe ee 3,209,197 | 1,828,902,000 37,997,398 17,753,000 10,905,000 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1950-59 
Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 
mate : Operating Operating Operating 
Year Passenger Freight? Mail Revenue? Expenditure Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1950 SF. 33%, cote tods:s 24, 183,501 1, 667, 827 5, 400, 000 31, 810, 684 31,318, 613 + 492,071 
195k: tes} go bak oo 28, 666, 505 1,913,703 5,741,000 48,010,301 43, 336, 120 +4, 674, 181 
Uy Fell aS ei ihn ly i oot a 42,022,616 3,700,021 7,698, 641 55, 057, 708 52,744,741 +2,312, 967 
195325 9. Aeee Sees - 48, 242, 942 4,111, 456 7,786,119 62, 236, 564 61, 483, 700 + 802,864 
1 Y eerieten en, eater = 53, 123, 868 4,705,513 8,371,344 68, 764, 252 67,731, 512 +1, 032,740 
1955 Men. Te ee 61,105, 243 6,015, 910 8,297,605 77, 428, 254 76,770,922 + 657,332 
1956. csicidke saSuops eater 74, 478, 516 6,769,395 8, 869, 934 91,306,046 89,197,115 +2, 108,931 
1QST ee ee ee lenteen er 86,523,981 6, 392, 156 9,662,585 104, 995, 707 96, 680, 353 +8, 315, 354 
195832. See 101, 553, 258 7,513,511 9, 893, 622 120, 554, 769 108, 129, 734 +12, 425,035 
1959 oe. cre ela bee 114, 338, 529 8, 306, 727 9,986, 475 134, 678, 748 120, 120, 189 +14, 558, 559 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operates a 
44,700-mile route pattern linking five continents as well as major cities in Canada. This 
pattern comprises 7,500 domestic route miles (including 2,450 miles on the Canadian 
mainline service inaugurated on May 4, 1959). In 1959, CPA flew 303,384 revenue 
passengers a total of 457,704,874 revenue passenger-miles. Revenue cargo amounted 
to 5,466,965 ton-miles and mail to 2,694,003 Ib. CPA overseas routes, 37,200 miles in 
extent, operate from Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu and Fiji on the 
South Pacific service; to Japan and Hong Kong via the Great Circle Route through the 
Aleutian Islands of the North Pacific; from Vancouver to Amsterdam via Edmonton, 
across the Arctic; and across the Atlantic from Montreal to Portugal, Spain and Italy. 
A South American network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires. Two 
services link Mexico City with both Toronto and Vancouver. In Canada, CPA operates 
a mainline transcontinental service linking Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal 
and also north-south routes in Western Canada. 


At the end of 1959, CPA’s fleet consisted of 32 aircraft. These will be augmented by 
four 159-passenger Douglas Super DC-8 jet airliners scheduled for delivery in 1961. The 


order for these six-million-dollar aircraft, with options for five more, was announced in 
October 1959. 


—— 
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Independent Air Lines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers— 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited—there are four domestic 
air carriers licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que.; and TransAir Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1959 held valid 
operating certificates covering 43 scheduled, 119 flying training, and 779 other non-sched- 
uled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing effective 
access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, act as 
feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as recrea- 
tional flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising and 
aerial patrol. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of December 1959 there were 17 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid 
Canadian operating certificates and licences covering international scheduled commercial 
air services operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France) operates between Paris and other points in 
Metropolitan France; Montreal, Que., Canada; Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., and points beyond. 


American Airlines, Inc. operates between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, N.Y./ 
Newark, N.J., via Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. operates between London, England, Prestwick, Scotland, 
Shannon, Ireland, Gander, Nfld., and Montreal, Que., Canada; and between London, 
England, Montreal, Que., Canada, and Jamaica in the West Indies. 


Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Lid. operates between Montreal, Que., and Bermuda. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. operates between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., direct or via Burlington, Vt., U.S.A.; and 
between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., Canada, and Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., direct or via Massena/Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines operates between Amsterdam, the Netherlands, Gander, Nfid., 


Canada, and Montreal, Que., Canada; and between Amsterdam, the Netherlands, Gander, 
Nfid., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Lufthansa German Airlines operates between Hamburg, Germany, and other points abroad; 
Montreal, Que., Canada; and Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

Northeast Airlines, Inc. operates between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
via Burlington, Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vt. (Lebanon Airport, 
N.H.), and Concord, N.H., U.S.A. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. operates between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, N.D., U.S.A.; 
and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Edmonton, Alta., Canada, Anchorage, 
Alaska, and beyond. 

Pan American World Airways Inc. operates between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
U.S.A., with points of call at Juneau and Annette Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T.., 
Canada; and between points in the United States, Gander, Nfld., Canada, and Europe. 

Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. operates between Sydney, Australia, San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A., 
and Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines operates between Brussels, Belgium, via Shannon, Ireland, and 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Scandinavian Airlines System operates between Stockholm, Sweden, Oslo, Norway, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Prestwick, Scotland, Montreal, Que., Canada, and New York IN. vu. Uo A. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc. operates between points in the United States, Gander, Nfld., 
Canada, and beyond. 

TWA (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.) operates between points in the United States, Gander, Nfld., 
Canada, and points abroad. 

United Air Lines, Inc. operates between Vancouver, B.C., Canada, and Seattle, Wash., U.S.A., 
via Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. 

Western Air Lines, Inc. operates between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A., Calgary, Alta., and 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities.*—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 3 by 
administrative agency, as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, and 
military air fields. The unlicensed aerodromes and seaplane bases shown are kept in 
varying degrees of readiness but lack one or more of the facilities usually found in licensed 
airports, such as lights, customs offices, passenger accommodation, ground/air communica- 
tion, etc. Associated with these ground facilities is a network of radio aids to naviga- 
tion designed to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under low visibility condi- 
tions. 


The Department of Transport operates 93 low frequency radio ranges, 20 VHF omni- 
directional ranges (18 under construction), 69 non-directional radio beacons and 30 instru- 
ment landing systems. These facilities are calibrated and flight-checked by Civil Aviation 
Inspectors on a regular schedule. Eighteen additional VHF omni-directional ranges 
are under construction. . 


3.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at February 1960 


Norz.—This information is based on the latest Airport and Aerodrome Directory published by the Department 
of Transport. Further details may be found in that publication and in the Canada Air Pilot. 


Type of Facility and Operator| Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.} Ont.| Man.|Sask. Alta.|B.C.|N.W.T.| Yukon] Canada 


Licensed Airports (Land).. 1 2 3 5| 44] 65] 12] 24] 30) 38 8 8 237 
Department of Transport... 1 1 2 2 9 17 3 4 6 18 8 5 76 
Municipality ack: seis ies —_ — 1 1 9} 20 Gry id 10 | 16 = —_ 74 
Private: saesttine ce osies — 1; — Jip himenray aie PRs) 3 9 14 4 a 3 87 

Unlicensed Aerodromes..... 9 1 5 3| S51) 37| 34) 129 |.-32 | 39 9 11 400 
Department of Transport... 1} — 1); — 2 lei 2 1 6 2 — 35 
Municipality... ¥...06 aes." — _ 1} — 12 2°) oS 22 4 12 — —_ 53 
Privatesseniges th Lie 5 1 3 Sa) 32 17 | Slei MOS | c2Tee 422 6 5 255 
Abandoned or unknown..... 3} — —}; — 5 1}; — 2); —| 39 1 6 57 

Licensed Seaplane Bases.... 3) = $3; —] 48] 87] 25) 10 5). 31 15 2 224 
Department of Transport...) — — —}| —|] —} —-|] -|] - 1 -2 — — 3 
Municipality.:........% s24-: — — —} —| — ij — 1 1 6 — — 9 
PIiVAbG coo cone cei ae 3] — 31} —| 48] 86] 25 9 Ssh 28} 15 2 212 

Unlicensed Seaplane Bases. 20 1 8 4] 44) 385 | 23) 17) 11) 60 33 8 261 
Department of Transport...| — = me | oe mm fem ie me 7 1 — 8 
Municipality... .c.ee sees — — —{|—| —| — 1 1); — 1 — — 5 
Private PAA hd x. ae 8| — 1/ —| 20) 24 12 5 8 17 V5iie shee? 112 
Abandoned or unknown..... 12 1 7 AR pal Tih 10 11 Bole8o 17 6 138 

Military Airfields............ 7 1 4 2 5 | 19 8 PPE Sey Ameri. 26 6 96 

CADRE oes faced is 3 1 2 2 5 18 7 2 10 1 25 2 78 
SATIN OO, Cee ee — — —| —| — 1; —| — 1 3 — 4 9 
IRC Nish: seat ieee ae ties Sens — —_ 2); —} —} —}] —| —|] -—-] — — — 2 
USS Navyernennss more ck 2); — —} —!| —}] —|} —]| -—-] - 1 5a — 4 
U.S. Air Foreési 2 008. oth 2); — —}| —}| —]}] — 1}; —}| —}] — — — 3 
Totals, Land Bases........ 10 3 8 8 | 92|-102 | 46 | 153 |. 62 | 117 17 19 637 
Totals, Seaplane Bases.... 23 TD leet 4] 84/122] 48| 27| 16) 91 48 10 485 
Totals, Military Airfields. . 7 1 4 2 5 | 19 8 2| i 5 26 6 96 

Grand Totals........... 40 5 | 23 | 14 | 181 | 243 | 102 | 182 | 89 | 213 91 35 || 1,218 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic 
and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled air space, and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 


* Compiled from information provided by the Civil Aviation Branch, Air Services Division, Department of 
Transport, Ottawa. 
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plished through airport control, approach control and area control services, together with 
flight information, alerting for search and rescue, customs notification and aircraft identi- 
fication. These services are described below. 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service in the Vicinity of 
major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions 
and other factors indicate its need in the interests of safety. The service includes the control 
of pedestrians and vehicles on the manceuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by 
means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals to aircraft and surface 
vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled airports. The control towers are located at 
Whitehorse, Y.T.; Victoria, Port Hardy and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; the Lakehead, Windsor, 
London, Toronto, Toronto Island, Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville, 
Quebec, Val d’Or, Baie Comeau and Sept fles, Que.; Moncton and Saint John, N.B.; 
Sydney, N.S.; Gander, Nfld.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. Most of these control towers are 
in continuous operation but a few provide 16-hour daily service only. 


Approach Control service consists of the provision of standard IFR separation to aircraft 
operating in accordance with Instrument Flight Rules within the local approach control 
area, which is generally within a 30-mile to 40-mile radius of the airport. Such service is 
provided by approach control units at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton and Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; the Lakehead, Toronto, Ottawa and North 
Bay, Ont.; Quebec and Montreal, Que.; Gander, Nfld.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service to aircraft operating 
within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot from seeing 
other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the 
flight. Control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each 
centre is connected with the control towers, radio range stations and operations offices 
within its area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio 
circuits, and through the radio communication facilities available at these offices to all 
aircraft requiring area control service. Each area control centre is similarly connected 
with the adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This 
communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of 
the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, 
and a general record of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the 
Visual Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to providing area control service 
to aircraft operating within the controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Goose Bay 
and Gander control centres provide this service within the airspace over approximately 
one-half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver area control centre also provides 
control service over the Pacific Ocean within the Vancouver Oceanic Control Area. Area 
control service is provided for approximately 16,000 miles of airways and control channels. 


Flight Information provides advice and information useful for the safe and efficient conduct of 
flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concerning aids 
to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities and other related 
data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. Such service is provided 
by all air traffic control units but particularly by the eight area control centres. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations are notified 
of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to assist such organizations, as 
required. Area control centres are responsible for notifying these organizations promptly 
of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight plan or flight notification 
has been received. This requires the maintenance and constant supervision of a continuous 
record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival of any aircraft is detected immediately. 
The service is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or a flight notification 
with any communications agency of the Air Services of the Department or directly with 
one of the area control centres or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary. The Air Traffic Control 
communications system and units concerned therewith forward pilot requests to notify 
the customs officer at the airport of destination. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


The number of controlled operations in Canada during 1959 was 3,055,533. 
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Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show the volume of passenger, 


freight and mail traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1955-58 


Nore.—Figures include operations of Canadian international carriers and Canadian operations of foreign carriers. 


Item 
Aircraft-Miles Flown— 
Revenue. 22398 2hI Qe Oe ee he No 
Non-reventie. !sraacsca ik. 2. 22k ae a 
Ota Sircniun sy < ght fees Gea Oe No. 
Passengers Carried— 
Revenue anrnnk coer kere ee eat No 
Non-revenuels/.j.axaettae. fos els dae tee Is ie 
CL OURIS se eer Cate ete aoe No. 
Passenger-Miles— 
Revenue sy sidan oobeectatih oteieaohie hae yok: No. 
INON-TE VENUE ntas cies beets oh Seon. fac. Rise telecine es 
Hf Bayh (RRR lp, ka A Ce RMR SED No. 
Freight Carried— 
CVEDUCR VAT. FI Ee cis OED ee lb. 
INon-revenues oY. 7436 A. acs eres aes ef 
IROtal Sete. cc Rika wing Mek tet ee, & lb. 
Freight Ton-Miles— 
IRGVEnTEHIA BIOs 2S. HEIR BAA SIM, No 
INonzrevenuesa/ iuite ut. oS ae boa ae eae s 
CUES pee eaeks ond ORS Sores Pate ators No. 
GEA carrion ARP Ae Fo ee eee lb. 
Mail tonzmileswei inns. G4, BEATE ORO OTs No. 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue. ........ 262. sere ee eees No. 
Transportation non-revenue...............-+-- h 
Patrols surveys. Clue soca cee ue ees uleete ee 
TOtaISh Ie BY BIAS. LEESON No. 
Gasoline consumption............ 6.60. .e eee eee gal 
Lubricating oi! consumption..................6. si 
Licensed civil airports (all types)............... No. 
Licensed Civil Aircraft (all types).............. No. 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 
Comimnerdial Pilote. «43 js chest eb aust taste No 
Senior donmmercial Sy ota, Ses Po aor e eee 
Airlind transports /2. 29.4 . ... CIARA. BINS » 
Glidenpiloters7204. slic. deegewmel,. A sradas s 
BFIVAtE PIOUS. . Shoe ce ee etc ude tee ees cS 
Air nayinatoras. .oi.. 2 pacikevar lh. 206. 2 + 
Air traffic controllers. ..............2.0. 00008. # 
PA COE oe Dan panne oka, Sialic! 53° 9 ak + 
Aircraft maintenance engineers................ “ 


1 Includes employees other than crews. 


1955 


83, 805, 304 


83, 805, 304 


3,249,099 


54,076 


3,308,175 


1,223,825,448 
57, 477, 989 


1,281,303, 437 


233, 561, 830 
7,121,832 


240, 683, 662 


18,084, 169 
3,477,194 


21,561, 363 


1956 


101,723,710 


101,723,710 


3, 864,818 
58,721 


3,923, 539 


1,547,279, 882 
61, 416, 920 


1,608,696, 802 


319, 260, 401 
7,639,517 


326, 899,918 


22,065, 286 
3,039,907 


25,105,193 


1957 


104, 699, 140 


104,699, 140 


4,319,920 
35, 554 


4,355, 474 


1,835, 183,870 
71,030,597 


1,906,214, 467 


264, 812,177 
7,079, 240 


271,891, 417 


24, 267, 406 
2,998,061 


27,265, 467 


1958 


99, 858, 279 


99, 858,279 


4,555, 251 
23,317 


4, 578, 568 


2,142,276, 186 


86, 663,863 


2, 228,940,049 


200, 388, 312 
6, 462, 608 


206, 850, 920 


26,447,626 — 
3,433,553 — 


29,881,179 


26,616, 505 
9,048, 610 


530,924 
31,306 

74, 989 
637,219 
77,938,918 
1,006, 154 


495 


27,914, 288 


10, 238, 458 


646, 902 
37,567 
87,920 

772, 389 

102, 836, 140 
1,212,361 


519 


31,413, 504 


12,021,927 


628, 785 
40,760 
113,271 
782, 816 
112,769, 672 
1, 220, 680 


550 


Year Ended Mar, 31— 


1956 


1957 


3,646 


2,411 
399 
968 
287 

7,832 
101 
565 

43 

1,916 


33, 628,013 


13,037, 645 


573,750 
35, 458 
135, 587 


744,795 


128,051,496 © 
1,169,636 © 


452 
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Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1958 by type of service. A definition of 
scheduled and non-scheduled carriers is given on p. 871. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign operators; 
a small amount of traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations is also 
included. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, by Type of Service, 1958 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Item Non- Inter- Total 
International!]| Scheduled scheduled national 
and Other 

Aircraft-Miles Flown — revenue 
transportation..os55..2)s..4.-: No. 23, 345, 636 49,039, 637 23 , 425, 293 4,047,713 99, 858, 279 
Passengers Carried.............. No. 954,955 2,665, 451 416, 223 541, 939 4,578,568 
FROVONUC sr. Meas simiteda ods. . 951, 480 2,657,304 414, 203 532,314 4,555,251 
Nonp-reyenues......sccceceslese ei onoaD 8,147 2,020 9,625 28 7317 
Passenger-Miles?................. No. 846,723,732 |1,261, 799,172 12,212,964 | 108,204,181 || 2,228, 940,049 
MLEVORNG 1 eta ouhatea eR loede hye 812,106,137 |1,212, 440, 441 11,616,968 | 106,112,640 || 2,142,276, 186 
Non-revenue) oP Fe.c.8.2... 34,617,595 49 358, 731 595, 996 2,091,541 86, 663, 863 
prreightrcarriea’:....-..0... 40... lb. 12,444, 806 56,978,396 | 108,732,744 9,169,922 187,325, 868 
WVOVCMUCG. ote eee nc koe me 11,617, 993 52,800,667 | 107,823,324 8,621,276 180, 863, 260 
Non-revenue................... fe 826, 813 4,177,729 909, 420 548, 646 6, 462, 608 
Freight Ton-Miles?............... No. 8, 808, 706 12,331,944 2,130,217 1,188, 503 24,459,370 
IRON PUNG oct Eee rc raise # 7,549,940 10, 408, 788 2,015, 299 1,051,790 21,025,817 
Non-revenue..............00005 a 1,258, 766 1,923,156 114,918 136,713 3, 483,553 
Wail camried...c.2 40s tbktonc.. =. 0% lb. 3,519,573 26,344,955 16523 7313 2,240,172 33, 628,013 
Pail tonamales, cas cue ae os ose = 5 No. 3,039,213 9,060, 622 125, 826 811, 984 13,037, 645 
Hours Flown by Aircraft......... No. 96,772 274,760 356, 834 16, 429 744,795 
Transportation revenue........ we 93,511 251, 667 212,174 16,398 573, 750 
Transportation non-revenue.... ‘“ 3,261 14, 238 17, 928 31 35, 458 
Patrols, surveys, etc........... 4 — 8, 855 126, 732 — 135, 587 
Gasoline consumption............ gal. 24,078,670 72, 148, 466 9,891,384 21,982,976 128,051,496 
Lubricating oil consumption..... ss 297,089 454,937 145, 254 272,356 1,169, 636 

1 Includes trans-border services. 2 Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are not available. 


3 Includes freight, excess baggage and express. 


6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services as at Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Notr.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item: 1956 1957 1958 at Mar. 31, 
1958 
$ $ d $ 
Civil Aviation Branch— 
Airways and Airports— 
Capital appropriations...) Shakes... c.cdscascaces 20, 380, 084 24, 575, 153 34, 988, 738 
Transferred from other departments........... Bs 187, 736 2,337,508 310,179 
Transferred to other departments... — 661,781 — 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 808, 483, 806 
WEIDOLAUON Ante era... ci. ete. sce bc vewe be Cr. 4,589,963 \Cr. 4,033,133 Cr. 805, 401 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
BOAUAGNINCNG et Vaca acd etek ee ceas ones sete Cr. 830,678 |Cr.20,532,817 |\Cr. 6,770,503 
Telecommunications Branch— 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation— 
Capital appropriations...) 5... Aes. .s os decent eons 3,203, 598 5, 890, 498 9, 234, 880 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 
MOU POLANOIe te at ere Ae ae rs bbe hae Cr. 6,600 — — 45,323,766 


Property retired through obsolescence, loss or j 
SANCTION Use eM et e e  ioewic aan _— Cr. 874,663 Cr. 206,650 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services as at Mar. 31, 1956-58 


—concluded 
Total as 
Item 1956 1957 1958 at Mar. 31, 
1958 
$ $ $ $ 
Telecommunications Branch—concluded 
Radio Act and Regulations— 

Capitakapprophiatlons: 5 oceeagpeaac- stein reaceprainekt 196, 257 424,727 633, 954 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 2,075, 151 

abandonment...i 00+... a PEO ee ee oe — Cr. 98, 897 — 

Northwest Communication System— 

Capital appropriations ).cpe a.com. steer e e 485,414 891,966 1, 406, 965 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 

Corporation age on 3. «4 Se Ss es oe Cr2s08l Cr. 68,771 Cr. 38,233 17, 881, 397 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 

ADANGCONMENE fA science, cts UR AIRS «nc eee ee Cralgl8s Cr. 189,613 Cr. 120,988 

Meteorological Branch— 

Capital uppropriations..% bos... 6... a. asad a eatane 1,057, 686 846, 751 550,965 |!) 
Transferred from other government departments. . 246, 599 249, 985 57, 553 7 398 484 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or bedare 

abandonment 280. di..s 4 to eae Bate © soe a oe eee — — Cr. 244,288 

Totalsiace steko od nls ee Ts DERG occ ES. RE 20,326,964 9,306,913 38,997,326 381,092, 604 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Nore.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Air Trans port) Board ote eo kctecane cote oe oes eerie teaere ane 247,552 267, 282 291,236 
Air Services Administration. ................... 0.00 e eee cee eee ee eee 670,123 821,362 973,844 ~ 
Civil Aviation Branch editor) creo es hee cor Se ee 13,515,272 16,289,504 19,554, 492 
Control of <CivilAviation.... tu. Secor FU Le aac unrne tite 1,635, 412 1,148, 866 1,412, 433 
Construction Services—Administration.............00ce cece eee eee 793,273 1,095, 337 1,426, 290 
Grants-to:aeroplane-cClubSincecwisex seers en rioee are oleae ee eeemrreoreeet 301,750 359, 950 502,200 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
(Olive bist sn gee eee Ce et at SN Sete rien, enn radiae RAGE e Haid soa 9,081,301 9, 933,248 11,495, 378 
Contributions to assist municipalities.................e eee eee eee 80,097 117,947 38, 672 
Contributions to State of Michigan: ~~ ...o0..0.0-)3. 42a terrors 19,780 23,410 24, 200 
Contributions to International Civil Aviation Organization re 
Iceland Government air aids to navigation..................65. 29,138 35,544 37,915 
Contributions to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic 
Air Navigation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland.......... 48 , 865 37, 258 43, 496 
Contributions to South Pacific Air Transport Council............ 122, 5C0 122,500 122,500 
Contributions towards airport development on cost-sharing basis. 80,510 500, 507 428,145 
Airways and:airports traitiG Controle... on ae. - cules fee oes acral 1,922,646 2,914, 937 4,023, 263 
Telecommunications Branch.....................55.. 2-0 essences 10, 448,370 12,304,381 13,793,581 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations................-+..-- 1,555,992 1,683, 185 2,061,772 
Radio aids to air/and! marine navigation,» San. 028... 22...-5-- 8, 148, 460 9,938,775 11,185,321 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance................+-.+-. 444, 871 399, 620 232,999 
Construction and improvements s.> eects eee ean ey es 299,047 282,801 313, 489 
Meteorological Branch, Operations and Maintenance............. 7,326, 209 8,381, 456 10,153,495 
Totals; Expenditure’, .3..5..5.5, 460. .adlocs dine cae ook ees 32,207,526 38, 063,985 44,766,648 


| 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58—continued 


Item 


. Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Administration. .............0.0.0 0... c cece eee eueueuee 


Civil Aviation Branch 


Re VALe air DilOes, COrbill CATES eer-y8e- « «sc suued ool rgeccnnet emacs « bale dan ee 


Airport licences...... 


Cy 


Ajreralt repistravion Icertificates... fr... .:caeee sav dewnwscduearecsevs 


Airworthiness certificates 


Aircraft earnings..... 


CM 


Fines, Aeronautics Act and Regulations................0.00000e seen 


Land rental.......... 
Living quarters...... 
Hangar rental........ 


CC Ce ry 


(inGe SNOMANd PATALE SPACE 5 <n. 5 0c htsoresd thw calaugnemmeas wales we kes 


Equipment rental.... 

Miscellaneous rentals. 

Concessions— 
Gasoline and oil.... 


Telephone......... 
Car parking area... 
Car rental......... 


© ola S66 legee. © 0 0 p16 © 0 Mpls olsneilel s » luis qiivile alanine stewie © eres 8 whe chm 


Pe) Olea Ce Cm mn Car aCe aCe ta eC eC a ee ee 


OC OY 


Ca eS 


8 600 0 ale eteteeFaRh aie hale le le oe Sh ee Hee CIO Ose Hae 6 8 6 


Aircraft landing fees. . 


Aircraft parking and ppodls SAN Crepe. ake 2 RH te, Dt Se eae 


Power service:....... 
Mess receipts......... 
ae 
Wiaterissanteme- 2 eis. > 
eee and buildings 
Miscellaneous...... 
Telephone service. .:. 


Observation rookiturnstiless =r; +. BA, Beste Bs wre acechaes seuees oman 


Gander Airport— 


Mess hall accommodation. Fs RN yes ae de od cata ses ah age eines he 


Coal sales......... 
Mess hall board.... 


Airlines hotel dining room... aes. & ode weed. . deed aie WOR os 


Airlines hotel bar.. 


Pleatingn ae... tes 3 
Electricity......... 
Sanitary fees....... 
Bus operation...... 


A SSOGSTRCINGLCOMLEG G1 OTRS sacchari sorters pov ect x serea mele teetonet Sioa wedrinrosiomitarnrtdlceage 
Net promt commercial Caterers. 2. Hes. Geiss cbc eee ce tines oes 
ATC Main Network Interphone Service “‘F’’....................5. 
Miscellaneous revenue, fe exgrst cas Gen dev ccccs Batuaaace eck o's he Bloeutens 


Telecommunications Branch............................20.. 0.0005 
Air-ground radio Services........... mies beck Sarena OG, «Cite meh t Lelie 
Radio operators’ examination fees........:: eg eS PR ee a 
Radio Station Licences— 


Aircraft station.... 


©. eile’ ‘a, at of elle Tutor ife.e! a) apelis ie 0! 8) gota, € Sie e apy site ens Si.u 0 0s wila!'s oie) 0. vi 


Amateur experimental Sta bien. -+. 6. eee akg Se LOO So Se. 
Commercial receiving stations: 2.0 F205 Pg ae Eee 
xperimvental(Stasions. ° 4s aden. satan cc cece eet Saks Seaetowes s 
ATR eCeConst Rua llOiNs sete eed Mn eal d tan 2 eta eh Seale 
Municipal police private commercial station...................... 
Private.commercial- station. O41 7755.22 2F i iate be pect ethene es bees 
PUDUCCOMIMeRCIAL Sta tlORss oom ita beter eh chia elie aio teats 


Ship station........ 


eS 


Commercial broadcasting receiving station............5.....+4.. 
Technical and training school station.................-...:ee sees 


Sales— 


Pransnoriy pUplUeavionss tide tex. hey Zee Gir: Sietbadow mos aehy ee e. « 


Power service...... 
Land and buildings 
Miscellaneous...... 


Se eC ee ee ee ee 


Fines—Radio Act and Regulations.................. Soba Bei a ae 


Message tolls........ 


ee meee ree esos eres sme eer reer er ewer sesrereee se cae 


CC 


6,343, 972 
17,575 
321 
7,060 
2,190 
4,668 
66, 882 
321,062 
451,396 
490,097 
13,172 
59,975 


707,312 
56,.781 
89, 692 
11,999 


43,378 . 


16,199 


57,907 | 


2,841,371 
60, 709 


107, 175 
45,499 


1,940,107 


268,175 


1957 


45 


6, 784,506 
22,032 


837, 750 
58, 135 
64,746 
12,692 
58,977 
26,247 
77,937 

3,312,241 
67, 332 

100, 208 

24,063 


39, 292 
2,556 
4,161 
14, 429 

28, 868 


14, 006 
20,186 
27,386 
11,861 


89, 336 
48,081 


24205040 
617,408 
3,071 


410,555 


1958 


3,443 


7,020, 406 
23,817 


844, 430 
65, 663 
74, 142 
14,900 

151,073 
41, 832 
73,378 

3,422, 100 
61, 821 

102,416 

48,347 


46,772 
52, 962 

8,495 
23,544 
38,275 


49 
19,786 
146 

15 


28, 803 
96, 245 
184, 500 
2,115 
5, 832 
225 


10,528 
81,868 
73,019 


%, 764, 061 
522,817 
3, 680 


282,459 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58—concluded 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
Telecommunications Branch—concluded 

Rentals— 
PAV IN g QUATECTS) oo San cbc ecic cree Sha EP Cie aes ket ae 156, 143 180,119 235 , 806 
Space controuliness and POWOSN weed: 6 deus Ge cacec cs oad pene seen 26,138 27,193 31,369 
Miscellaneous Ree ear Wa io owe) orci Soreasyeve tes alas 5) che 0d 2's) ayeneue meee 5,365 7, 833 5, 227 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls...................2.005- 203, 439 154, 556 66,272 
Sale of British @olhimbia facilities! ye. ss: deve eee. oe ce css conse as — 162,065 18,900 

Sale of Mount Hayes-Sandspit System............. cc cece eee cee 35, 000 — — 

M688: TOCEID UB «5005 cx CHE erotas ecole tease ce oe IR reas tre, eae aA ecm 6, 629 1,098 912 
Miscellaneous T6v enties free Mamta ee hess Ae tey single onlet aioe © cade aioe 6,904 2,032 10, 855 
Northwest Conmimunication| System: «25. gcse voce cece ncscaese 592, 202 786, 448 869,191 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure...............0 cc cece eee e eens 43,376 86,319 323,098 
Meteorolosi¢al: Branehi ys =:-b SAR Be ee. Bee aes ae chose aeseoe 58,773 94,380 120,266 

Rentals— 
PPI USE COTS Som peters «cick cree ee Mle sieiectens eee aust eta raicioce cSt eta Gis aioe pale 26, 549 38, 199 53,395 
Miscellaneous ter ct soe cb meee eels os, Pease gk oe otal cinerea opens 4,127 3,311 5,491 
Sale of transport publications Wee... ae ce. cca esate cece cs 2,063 2,646 2,974 
Radio commercial message tolls—DOT operated stations.......... 3,042 13,274 1,158 
Communication facilities—inter-office...........0 cece cece e eee eeeees 2,560 3, 898 3,472 
IPOWET-SEL VIGE Fee cies I tee «ogee Foe SICA isch D catia ya tops 474 465 1,913 
Suid ries. .5. 8 eee hoes ee hee ooo nis Be aierqeeele oat ienete Guay etecarorats 12,079 15,431 6,031 
Réfunds, previous year's expendittre. ...... 5... s0<0sc0+<.s s aie amen oes 7,879 17,156 45, 832 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts..........................05. 8,342,853 9,606,271 9,908,175 


No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations by the 
federal and provincial governments or by private individuals, but capital expenditure by 
commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1957 and 1958 is shown in 
Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Item 
Scheduled! Other Total Scheduled! Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cost of Property................... 88,289,453 | 14,839,950 |103,129,403 |126,953,406 | 14,964,918 | 141,918,324 

Aivcraltss2: Peg tee eae 56,355,765 | 8,738,247 | 65,094,012 || 84,053,955 | 8,472,465 | 92,526,420 

Aircraft engines is. 14, DIRE. Grae 12,522,964 1,749,353 | 14,272,317 || 19,613,121 1,406, 953 21,020 ;074 

Buildings and improvements...... 9,878,034 | 2,790,418 | 12,668,452 |] 10,651,886 | 3,205,827 13, 857,713 

Miscellaneous 2.ik Stree. eae 9,532,690 1,561,932 | 11,094,622 || 12,634,444 1,879,673 14,514,117 
Revenue and Expenditure— 

Revenue i Hiei a ee 151,175,307"| 38,867,758 |190,043,065 "164,855,749 | 36,858,187 | 201,713,936 

Expenditure se9.- Seem eee 151,621,408") 37,792,381 |189, 413, 78971164, 819,252 | 35,458,973 | 200,278,225 


1 Includes Canadian trans-border, transatlantic and transpacific services. 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel licensed 
in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 876. However, the figures in Table 9 include pilots 
and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private individuals as well 
as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 
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ES ee 
9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1957 and 1958 


SSS SSS 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 
Year and 
Class of Employee Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1957 
General officers... ......5¢...-5..... 857 6, 546, 703 137 1,038,021 994 7,584, 724 
GRAPE Mtr oroiek.. Chaves tty. fires et 1,783 5,926,744 261 967,190 2,044 6, 893, 934 
RS RR TR ar 927 9,260, 522 688 4,423, 416 1,615 13, 683, 938 
COPPA ree ee Se NA SEMEL I 195 1, 220,984 90 430, 293 285 1,651,277 
Despatchers sh. vi aad es dynes dented 148 826, 673 50 181, 599 198 1,008,272 
Communication operators........... 816 2,786, 282 51 176,932 867 2,963,214 
Stewards or other attendants........ 681 2,531,628 11 38,766 692 2,570,394 
Aix enwingers jel). sjecssdee fv cde. 659 3,927,710 337 1,707,046 996 5, 634, 756 
DIOORAIIOS:. Lath. Sey: .. Pee ieee: oe 2,515 11,884,951 525 1, 867,218 3,040 13,752,169 
Airport employees.................. 2,241 8,522, 160 141 333,316 2,382 8, 855, 476 
Stores employees..............00.00. 360 1,313, 886 78 243 , 958 438 1,557, 844 
Other employees.................... 2,053 8,148, 139 410 1,009, 419 2,463 9,157,558 
Totals, 1957)................ 13, 235 62,896,382 25799 12,417,174 16,014 75,313,556 
1958 

General officers..................0.. 926 7,285, 884 148 1,180,004 1,074 8, 465, 888 
Glock ea Sts «let eke etiiewale 3 1,801 6,275,958 230 892,594 2,031 7,168, 552 
UNIO Free Cpe BS se Sen cdai wk he 3 960 10, 126, 764 625 3,999, 870 1,585 14, 126, 634 
CO pilstsI A372 RS AE AS 157 1, 167,680 50 359, 210 207 1,526, 890 
Despatchers, ...)..0.5:0..00c0benees: 139 784, 636 44 200, 358 183 984,994 
Communication operators........... 800 2,969,762 32 119,301 832 3,089, 063 
Stewards or other attendants........ 806 3, 121,070 13 43 , 456 819 3, 164,526 
weir apineers, 2.2... 5 Oe. es ose oe ccc 691 4,197,989 278 1,558,145 969 5, 756, 134 
PUCCRADION ic 20S pene Five ies oni Leon 2,581 12,627,066 439 1,708,395 3,020 14,335, 461 
Airport employees.................. 2,241 9, 284, 138 107 280, 496 2,348 9,564, 634 
Stores employees..................4. 355 1,362,033 76 222,861 431 1,584,894 
Other employees..... ER Saas Rae si thoes 2,123 9,284,135 368 1,183,340 2,491 10, 467, 475 
Tota!s, 1958................. 13,580 68,487,115 2410 11,748,030 15,990 80,235,145 


1 Excludes employees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following Section brings pipeline development 
up to the end of 1959. 


Section 1.—Pipeline Developments* 


Oil Pipelines.—The growth of the oil pipeline transportation industry parallels the 
development of petroleum resources in Canada. Although various small diameter pipelines 
were built as early as 1875 in Ontario and 1925 in Alberta, almost all of the pipeline systems 
now in operation were constructed following the Leduc oil discovery in 1947 which ushered 
in the modern era of the Canadian oil and gas industry. 


Except for the completion of one new pipeline from the Swan Hills area to Edmonton, 
built by Federated Pipe Lines Limited, there was very little oil pipeline construction in 
1959. Most oil pipeline construction took place in Alberta and consisted of extensions to 
gathering systems. These extensions were made up largely of 40 miles of line from 12-inch 
to two-inch in the Swan Hills area and about 40 miles of small diameter line in the Pembina 
field. In addition to these, a six-inch condensate line was constructed from the gas- 
processing plant at Windfall to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Bickerdike pump station 
west of Edson. In Saskatchewan, Producers Pipeline Limited—Westspur Pipe Line 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by R. A. Simpson, Mineral Resources Division. 
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added 80 miles of gathering line to its system in southeastern Saskatchewan. At the 
end of 1959 there were over 7,500* miles of oil pipeline in Canada. In addition there was 
a total of almost 1,400 miles of oil pipeline carrying Canadian crude exclusively within 
the United States. 


There are two principal components of the oil transportation system: the trunk lines 
of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. 
Feeder lines which carry crude oil to the main terminals of these two systems fan out from 
Edmonton to fields as far as 125 miles away. In addition to Interprovincial’s own line 
from the Redwater field, six pipeline companies including the new Federated line carry 
crude to the Edmonton terminals. 


The Britamoil Pipe Line Company operates a pipeline which originates in the Drum- 
heller field about 140 miles south-southeast of Edmonton, and in turn takes crude from 
West Drumheller, Fenn-Big Valley, Stettler, Joffre, Malmo, New Norway, Duhamel and 
Battle fields. The Edmonton Pipe Line Company brings crude from the Camrose and 
Joarcam fields about 40 miles southeast of Edmonton. The Imperial Pipe Line Company 
system from the fields southwest of Edmonton is composed of three lines which transport 
crude oil from the Leduc-Woodbend, Acheson and Golden Spike fields. Pembina Pipe Line 
Limited carries crude from the Pembina field 70 miles west of Edmonton as well as from 
the Keystone field. Texaco Exploration Company operates a pipeline which takes crude 
oil from the Rangeland Pipe Line Company and Gibson Crude Oil Purchasing Company 
pipelines and from Westerose, Bonnie Glen, Wizard Lake and Glen Park fields. Rangeland 
serves the Sundre field, 125 miles south-southwest of Edmonton, as well as the Garrington, 
Innisfail, Gilby, Bentley and West Joffre fields. Gibson serves the Homeglen-Rimbey field. 
The Federated pipeline also serves the Edmonton terminals but is covered in some detail 
below. 


Interprovincial Pipeline.—The Interprovincial system which, includes the wholly owned 
subsidiary Lakehead Pipe Line Company operating the portion of the line in the United 
States, is the longest oil pipeline in the world. It is 1,934 miles in extent stretching from 
the Redwater field 35 miles northwest of Edmonton to Port Credit near Toronto in Ontario. 
The system consists of two complete lines from Edmonton to Superior, Wisconsin, at 
the head of Lake Superior, a 30-inch line from Superior to Sarnia, Ont., and a 20-inch line 
from Sarnia to Port Credit. In addition to the lines bringing crude to Edmonton, one other 
pipeline in Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and two in Manitoba also deliver oil to the line. 
Deliveries are made to two pipelines in Saskatchewan, two in Manitoba and one in the 
State of Minnesota. Altogether, 20 refineries (13 in Canada and 7 in United States) are 
served either directly by Interprovincial or by connecting carriers. The capacities of the 
various sections of the line are as follows:— 


Barrels 

per Day 

Section Capacity 

No. 

Ediménton, Altai? to Regina sask bso ta ae Bee, Sees 290, 000 

Regina, Sask., to Gretna, Man.....0. 00.0 eee tenes 335, 000 

Gretna, Man., to Superior,’ Wisconsin»... ee Pe es 346, 000 

Superior, Wisconsin, to Sarnia, Ont..........6 005.0 e eee ees 300, 000 
Sarhias: Onty.toiPort,Credit, Onte). antlasicn van acc te noitelmoes & 110,000 © 


Trans Mountain Pipeline.—The Trans Mountain pipeline system is a 24-inch pipeline 
stretching from Edmonton to Vancouver. A lateral line transports crude oil across the 
border to refineries at Ferndale and Anacortes in the State of Washington. Two 50-mile 
loops were added earlier at bottlenecks to increase capacity, which in 1959 was 250,000 bbl. 


* Milage for 1960 will show the addition of 570 miles of pipeline in the Yukon Territory. These lines, running 
along the Alaska Highway between the Alaska boundary and Whitehorse and between Carcross and Watson Lake 


and originally forming part of the Canol system constructed by the United States during the Second World War — 


to supply fuel for naval operations in the Pacific, were purchased by the Canadian Government from the United 
States on Mar. 31, 1960. 


at an 
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daily. In addition to taking deliveries of crude at Edmonton, it takes crude from the Peace 
River pipeline which serves the Sturgeon Lake, Sturgeon Lake South and Kaybob fields. 
Five refineries in British Columbia and three in the State of Washington are connected to 
the pipeline. 


Federated Pipeline.—The Federated pipeline was largely completed in 1958 but first 
deliveries of crude oil to Edmonton were not made until late in January 1959. The main 
trunk line from the Swan Hills field is of 102-inch pipe except for eight miles near Edmonton 
where 12-inch pipe is needed. The line operates solely by gravity and can deliver up to 
20,000 bbl. daily by this method. Pumps would raise the capacity to 78,000 bbl. daily. A 
lateral carries crude from the Virginia Hills, Judy Creek and Sarah Lake fields to the main 
line, 


Pipeline Tariffs.—The cost of transporting oil by pipeline is considerably cheaper than 
by rail or truck. Some examples of costs follow. 


Transmission 
Route Distance Tariff 
miles cts. per bbl. 
Edmonton, Alta., to— 
Beg nia Sask). 209 297 WO. Ge OR SPL 438 234 
Winnipery ManiSeauicy Wan avte Ora gts 848 45 
Sariia Onto areiks Bay Bon HA Te eMirs ik 2 1,743 64 
ory Greditr Outen eee oe EE SIN OGIOS AS 1,899 72 
Wanentiver BGil AFAGi Sit oo doer wrote peer, 718 40 
WashingtonState, USA tor acs as 740 42 


Gas Pipelines.—Construction of gas pipelines in Canada continued to dominate all 
pipeline construction in 1959. Even so, the construction program was below the record 
level of 1958 by about one-third. In contrast to 1958 when the majority of pipeline work 
was concentrated in Ontario on projects associated with the Trans-Canada pipeline, the 
major construction jobs were in the western provinces. Approximately 1,600 miles of all 
types of gas line (gathering, transmission and distribution) were laid in the west compared 
with 1,100 miles in the east, where the installations were essentially all distribution 
systems. The addition of this milage brought the total of natural gas pipelines in Canada 
to over 28,400 miles. This total includes 2,671 miles of gathering line, 9,980 miles of 
main trunk line and 15,830 miles of distribution line. 


As in the petroleum industry which has two main transmission lines from the sources 
of supply to markets in the east and in the west, there are two main gas trunk lines stretch- 
ing in opposite directions. The gas supply of Westcoast Transmission Pipe Line Company 
is in the Peace River district of British Columbia and Alberta. This line serves markets 
in the lower mainland area of British Columbia and makes deliveries to a United States 
pipeline system at a point on the British Columbia-Washington border near Chilliwack. 
The Trans-Canada Pipe Line Company line carries natural gas from Alberta to distribution 
companies in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


Westcoast Pipeline and Connecting Pipelines.—The Westcoast line was completed in 
1957 and consists of 605 miles of 30-inch main trunk line and 206 miles of gathering line 
varying from 26 inches down to four inches in diameter. The line delivers to the Inland 
Natural Gas Company Limited, British Columbia Electric Company and to Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation in the United States. Inland serves the Cariboo region of British 
Columbia including the main towns of Kamloops, Vernon, Kelowna, Penticton, Trail and 
Nelson. British Columbia Electric serves the greater Vancouver area. Pacific Northwest 
takes gas for distribution in the northwestern United States. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline and Connecting Pipelines —The Trans-Canada pipeline is the 
longest pipeline in the world, consisting of a total of 2,290 miles of pipe stretching from the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border to Montreal in Quebec. The line is 34 inches in diameter 
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from the receiving terminal to Winnipeg and 30 inches from Winnipeg to Toronto. The 
Toronto-Montreal portion is 20-inch pipe. The pipeline serves distribution companies in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company.—Extensions to the Alberta Gas Trunk system 
which delivers all of Trans-Canada’s gas to it at Burstal, Sask., near the Alberta border 
constituted the largest single pipeline construction job in 1959. The construction was 
also the largest extension made by the company. A total of 122 miles of 30-inch pipe 
was constructed from the Princess field to Torrington where a 16-inch lateral was built to 
the Nevis field a distance of 46 miles, and a 33-mile 123-inch lateral was built to the Car- 
stairs field. Other laterals from the main 30-inch line included nine miles of 63-inch pipe to 
the Wayne field, six miles of 63-inch pipe to the Hussar field and seven miles of 63-inch 
pipe to the Makepeace field. On the Provost main line near the Saskatchewan border, 
Alberta Gas trunk built six miles of 83-inch pipe to connect the South Provost field to the 
18-inch mainline. 


Saskatchewan Power Corporation.—This Corporation constructed 550 miles of pipeline 
in 1959 of which 305. miles was mainline. A total of 80 miles of 10-inch pipe was built from 
the Success field to Rosetown, thus connecting the northern portion of the Corporation’s 
system to the southern portion and the large gas reserves the company owns in the Hatton 
and Medicine Hat fields. The northern section was also extended to the town of Tisdale. 
The longest line constructed in the province in 1959 was the 113-mile, 12-inch section from 
Regina to Yorkton. The system was connected to a new source of supply when a line was 
built from the Nottingham gas conservation plant to the main line running from the Steel- 
man conservation plant to Regina. In addition to the towns of Yorkton and Tisdale, 17 
other communities in Saskatchewan received natural gas services. 


Other Gas Pipelines.—In Manitoba almost all gas pipeline construction was for the 
Greater Winnipeg Gas Company. Approximately 350 miles of mains and extensions 
were completed. 


In Ontario the transmission lines were completed prior to 1959. During 1959 the three 
large distribution firms in the province completed a total of 900 miles of pipeline, all of it 
for distribution purposes, although some was of larger diameter to connect towns up the 
valley of the Ottawa River as far as Renfrew. Union Gas Company which serves the 
southwest portion of the province added 250 miles of lines to its system. Consumers Gas 
Company which serves most of the remainder of southern Ontario completed 350 miles of 
pipeline. Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company which serves the northern part of the 
province along with Twin City Gas Company constructed 300 miles of line. 


In Quebec province about 200 miles of distribution lines were completed in 1959, 
divided, about evenly, between the city of Hull and the Montreal area. 


At the end of 1959 all of the major centres of population from Vancouver to Montreal 
had natural gas service. 


Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


There were 37 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada at the end of 1959, with 
a total milage of 7,808 compared with 7,147 at the end of 1958. Pipeline deliveries shown 
in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including 
refineries and distributing centres. 


During 1959 operating revenues of all oil pipelines except Amurex Oil Development 
Company, Anglo American Exploration Company, Anglo Canadian Oils Limited, Green 
River Exploration Company, Mobil Oil of Canada Limited, and Sarnia Products Line 
totalled $86,897,575 compared with $76,621,901 in 1958. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport 
(Catalogue No. 55-001). Additional information on the interprovincial movement of oil by pipeline will be found 
in Chapter XX, Part I, Section 5. ‘ 
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PS rg Ean SEI Alles rs a Le eas OEP See Sek eee ae Fal 
1.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline 1955-59 


Destination 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
British: Columbia ...v ssecabentt. nou ees 19,309, 150 21,809,740 22,300, 264 20,597,276 22,585,326 
U.S. Pacific Northwest (at Sumas, 

ES ee ne NR Ys BSH BED 11, 408, 992 19,211,435 27,329,940 8,968, 639 13,271, 836 
West Coast offshore shipments......... — 6, 230, 466 6,904, 960 — — 
Ppertale Fy kee elec tee et Oe 18,518,740 17, 830, 462 13,570,320 16,150,606 22,741,019 
Saskatchewansiiishovtnr xeital.. 15,543, 202 16, 732, 869 17,691,698 16,289,075 18,509,119 
UE EOD AN IRE ot Ss cok pi comlan ks catee a Baicbsccits 7,514,552 9,961, 540 9,952,757 10, 628, 835 10,977,184 
U.S. Midwest (at Gretna, Man.)....... 5,246, 832 16, 867, 189 20, 643, 820 20,781, 689 20, 483 , 937 
Ontario—crude oil................0000. 46, 460, 834r 52,939, 883° 52, 953,090" 61,957, 229° 78,241,614 
Ontario—refinery products............. 37,894,021 43,022,682 44,189,759 43 , 256, 943 45, 693,356 
aCe eo ee ee 67,691,018 76,758, 440 81, 428, 930 78, 547,073 84,371,790 

Totals, Net Deliveries............. 229,587,341" | 281,364,706" | 296,965,538" | 277,177,365" | 316,825,181 


a 


1 Includes natural gasoline and other products. 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for three companies and employee figures for eight 
other companies, since pipeline operation forms only a part of the activities of these estab- 


lishments and the data are not separable. 


2.—Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1956-59 


Item 1956 


Barrels Handled (gross daily average)— 


MURR UE oar shh orSs en eI oye ae a No. 419, 342 
RGAE ELVA eT Ae ST Shy ie “ 1,014,353 
Barrel miles (trunk lines)..................000. "000,000 110, 992 
Average miles per barrel (trunk lines)......... No. 299 
Average employees............00cccceeseeeeee a 1,500 
Salaries and wages...........cceceevecsececee $ 7,929, 889 
Man-hours worked by wage-earners 
(including overtime)..............c00-ceeuee No. 834, 493 
Operating revenues.............. 000. cece eeeee $ 78,316, 555 


1957 1958 1959 
448 401 428 , 568 494,353 
1,140,146 1,098,341 1,228,194 
114,572 98, 522 114, 154 
273 245 255 
1,722 1,653 1,559 
9,541,372 9,321,821 9,351,295 
962,302 855, 225 853, 241 
87,719,710 76,621,901 86,897,575 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 
provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. That these have been overcome is evidenced by the fact that today 
Canada possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 
Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- 
ment of Canada is dependent on both individual pioneering and the co-operative efforts 
of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
of growth. : 


Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban 
centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 
Canadian telecommunications agencies have constantly sought to provide the highest 
quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the hundreds 
of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and federal 
communications organizations work together with a common purpose, building networks 
of telecommunications from coast to coast. They provide such familiar services as tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype, radio and television, and many other related means of com- 
munication; in addition, mutual co-operation has allowed them to satisfy a variety of 
defence needs. 


* Textual data in the introduction of this Section and in Subsection 2 was prepared by The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Montreal. _ Statistical material of Subsection 2 and Subsection 3 was revised in the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Subsections 1 and 4 to 7 were revised in the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Government are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see also p. 804); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. In addition, tolls charged to the public for 
radio communications service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations made under 
the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External Submarine 
Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Except for those matters covered by the Broadcasting Act, radio communications in 
Canada are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations which include control of any 
equipment liable to cause interference to radio or television reception (see also p. 896). 
In addition, all radio communication matters are administered in accordance with the 
provisions of the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations 
annexed thereto and in accordance with such regional agreements as the Inter-American 
Telecommunications Convention and Inter-American Radio Agreement, and the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. (See also p. 895.) 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of the system and gave to the Minister of Transport the 
technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of sound and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While the Minister 
of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 
that the applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing 
broadcasting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommenda- 
tion before being dealt with by the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Telephones 


Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876, and in August of the same year a one-way call from Brantford 
to Paris in Ontario marked the first successful long-distance test of the new invention. 
Soon after the instrument was perfected, telephone exchanges sprang up in many Canadian 
communities, sometimes two competing companies in one place. Asa result, in April 1880 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of Parliament and auth- 
orized as the official agent for telephone service in thirty-two cities and towns across the 
country. However, it came to be recognized that, in the existing state of the industry, one 
company could scarcely develop and organize service over so wide a territory and separate 
companies were set up in British Columbia. The Bell Telephone withdrew from the 
Maritime Provinces in the 1880’s and installations in the Prairie Provinces were sold to the 
respective provincial governments in 1908-09. The seven major telephone systems that 
developed across Canada worked together to establish long-distance service on a national 
basis and in 1931 they founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System, which now has 
eight full members including both shareholder-owned companies and provincial government 
systems. They are as follows:— 


The Avalon Telephone Company Limited (joined in 1957) 

Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited 

The New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (serving Ontario and Quebec) 
Manitoba Telephone System 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones 

Alberta Government Telephones 

British Columbia Telephone Company. 
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These eight systems, together with the Island Telephone Company (P.E.I.), Québec 
Téléphone (lower St. Lawrence), Ontario Northland Communications, the Okanagan 
Telephone Company, and the North-west Telephone Company (associated with the 
British Columbia Telephone Company) comprise the Telephone Association of Canada. 
This organization was established to ensure general co-operation in telephone matters. 


As already mentioned, the steadily rising demand for local and long-distance service 
has called not only for general expansion of Canadian telephone systems but for the con- 
stant introduction of modern facilities and services. A number of Canadian companies 
have developed what is called ‘‘Extended Area Service” in many of the communities they 
serve. This plan eliminates long-distance charges between the larger centres and their 
suburbs, or between two or more places with close community of interest. 


As part of the transmission facilities needed to carry the great volume of long-distance 
traffic as well as network television programs, the members of the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System collaborated to build a microwave radio relay network spanning Canada from 
coast to coast. The longest such network in the world, it was placed in operation on July 1, 
1958. Itis maintained jointly, each system member being responsible for the section falling 
in its operating territory. This network, ultimately capable of carrying 2,400 long-distance 
conversations and two television programs at the same time, is steadily being expanded 
toward the limit of its capacity. In addition, extensions to the original network have been 
made, bringing long-distance telephone service and television programs to many more 
remote areas. 


For several years operators have been dialing many long-distance calls direct to the 
wanted telephone. The modern switching system which makes this possible also permits 
customer dialing of long-distance calls. Known as Direct Distance Dialing, customer 
dialing of long-distance calls has been in effect for some time in the Toronto, Windsor and 
Guelph areas in Ontario. In 1960 it is being introduced in Montreal and Valleyfield in 
Quebec, and in Cornwall, London, St. Thomas, Fort Erie and Stratford in Ontario. It 
will also be introduced in 1960 in Nanaimo and Okanagan, B.C. A long-range international 
plan, developed by the telephone companies of Canada and the United States, will eventu- 
ally allow practically every telephone-user in North America to dial direct to almost any 
other telephone on the Continent. Direct dialing, an added convenience for telephone 
customers, will allow Canadian telephone companies to handle economically the ever- 
growing volume of long-distance calls. 


The northward extension of industry in Canada has, of course, required the northward 
expansion of telephone communications. The North-west Telephone Company operates 
a radio chain from Vancouver up the British Columbia coast to Kitimat. Uranium City 
in northern Saskatchewan, located in a vast area of muskeg and swamp, is provided with 
communications through a radio network out of Prince Albert, Sask. In Manitoba, the 
radio-telephone service reaches out to a large number of isolated settlements and bush 
camps, and also provides communications for aircraft and for boats plying Lake Winnipeg. 
Goose Bay in Labrador and the iron-ore-rich Schefferville area of the Quebec-Labrador 


boundary are now in immediate telephone contact with the remainder of the world through ~ 


a radio relay network operated out of Quebec City through Sept [les. A branch of this — 


system, built in 1959, extends long-distance service to the new mining settlement of Gagnon, 
Que. In the same year, Bell Telephone opened its farthest-north exchange at Frobisher 
on Baffin Island. 


Numerous flexible services are provided by Canadian telephone companies for business — 


and industry, Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling widely scat- — 


tered business interests to discuss their affairs without the inconvenience and expense of | 
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travel. Data transmitting and processing facilities allow rapid exchange of coded and 
printed information between plants, warehouses, retail outlets and many other business and 
industrial locations. Telephoto and facsimile provide photographic copy direct from the 
originator. Radio installations link the traveller with the regular telephone network, 
providing mobile service for such users as highway departments, trucking and construction 
firms, fire and ambulance services, and police departments. Oil pipeline companies also 
use the service as part of their communications arrangements to maintain contact between 
central offices, storage tanks, pumping stations and control units. 

There is a significant demand for telephone service which is both efficient and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Telephones in a wide range of colours for home and office are steadily 
increasing in popularity. Business telephone users have been quick to accept the products 
of telephone research, such as the Call Director, a telephone offering a flexible combination 
of dial telephone and push-button intercommunication system. The ready acceptance of 
these and many other new concepts in home and business telephone service has helped to 
create employment in allied industries for many Canadians. 


Telephone Statistics.—There were 2,619 telephone systems operating in Canada in 
1958 compared with 2,637 in 1957. The number of co-operative systems in rural districts 
increased from 2,177 to 2,184 but the number of shareholder-owned companies decreased 
from 330 to 318. The largest of the stock companies, The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, operating throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec, served 61 p.c. of all 
the telephones in Canada, and the British Columbia Telephone Company, also shareholder- 
owned, served 9 p.c. of the total. 

The number of telephones in use in Canada has risen by 90 p.c. in the past ten years. 
At Dec. 31, 1958 there were 5,118,293 telephones in service compared with 4,827,135 in 
1957 and 2,699,612 in 1949. The number of residential telephones and the number of 
business telephones increased by 7 and 6 p.c., respectively, during 1958. Rural telephones 
were up 3 p.c. and pay telephones 4 p.c. By the end of the year, 82 p.c. of all telephones 
in Canada were dial-operated as compared with 80 p.c. in 1957. Pole-line milage and 
wire milage continue to increase year after year. 


1.—Milages of Pole Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1949-58 


Norre.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 
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Telephones in Use 


cas Sys- | Pole-Line] Milage 


tems | Milage! of Wire Per 100 
Z Resi- Public sa 
Business : Rural? Total Popu- 
dential Pay metre 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BAO Eira ciok ode 2,971 242,147 8,725, 760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699,612 19.9 
TOSBA Ts. oD 2,912 245, 443 9,488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 44,290 2,917,092 21 
ROSIER 2A Pte R 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 864,015 | 1,735,355 467,171 47,225 3,113,766 22:52 
LH) ee ae Rea 5 2,888 253,420 | 11,265,903 920,269 | 1,888,889 492,753 50, 455 3,302,366 23.2 
OSBO ES. SES 2,793 257,059 | 12,307,070 988,489 | 2,053,944 513,061 50,913 3, 606, 407 24.4 
MOOS ost lee os 2,788 257,444 | 13,357,289 | 1,053,852 | 2,213,154 538, 660 54,603 3, 860, 269 25.4 
EGROME RSE 2,739 259,784 | 14,758,160 | 1,132,436 2,408,959 552, 838 57,445 4,151,678 26.6 
ROSB eh ts. 2,661 269,303 | 16,410,897 | 1,229,150 2,625,787 584, 484 59, 904 4,499,325 28.0 
LOY tei aoe eo 1 2,637 274,334 | 18,161,444 | 1,304,514r 2,852,875 609 , 343 60,403'|) 4,827,135 29.1 
BOOS EG Ue 5 ahah 2,619 280,884 | 20,250,410 | 1,379,205 3,050,812 625, 453 62, 823 5,118,293 30.0 
a a San aes | Dei Sa a te as Ee ee, ET 
1 Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and 


urban exchange lines having more than four parties, 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbanization 
of the population and the number of telephones used for business purposes. 


2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1958 


oe a SS SSS Se 
| a 


On On On Private Branch Tel 
Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and | Public ho i 
Province or Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total p 100 
Territory § _———— —_—__ |__| Lee Tele- ON per 

Busi- Resi- Busi- Resi- Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | phones Fe ae 

ness dence ness dence ness | dence ness dence 18 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INDE lax renee 4,808 8,964 301 18,148 429 1,843] 9,026} 2,919 561 46,994|| 10.7 
1270 al Ea Rete 1,744 3,581 106 3,169 314] 4,429 1,994 797 110 16,244]| 16.2 
INU S Sree 13, 458 55, 712 517 26,842] 1,898] 25,022} 21,360] 11,307) 2,103 158,219|| 22.3 
NIB 9,761 25,661 993 33,723} 1,273] 18,836] 17,660} 7,524) 1,455) 116,886) 20.3 
Que Sta cheak: 121,628] 409,804) 7,472} 338,157] 14,917| 109,387] 245,624 93,180} 23,057}| 1,363,226), 27.9 
Onter eee 178,811 551,252! 7,927!) 576,839) 11,350] 194,863) 377,025) 164,726} 26, 129]} 2,088, 922]) 36.0 
Mantis. 2: 22,602 65,555 427 79,272| 4,960] 28,050} 36,945) 10,649} 2,170] 250,630) 28.8 
Saskcnnc vas 22,614 101,065 200 1,716] 3,327 56,953} 23,722} 6,940) 1,442) 217,979) 24.5 
Altai. ge 45,806] 172,549 1 22| 1,313} 28,222} 57,414] 19,014] 1,872) 326,213) 27.2 
BiOGRi aa. 56,151 21,689 347| 209,339] 4,561) 113,441| 92,706] 30,598) 3,924] 532,756) 34.5 
Wiukon.2e. © 27 if 23 97 23 42 5} — — 224 V7, 


Totals....| 477,410] 1,415,839] 18,314| 1,287,319] 44,365) 581,088} 883,481) 347,654 62,823|| 5,118,293] 30.0 


ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Ontario four-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. The number of completed calls on all systems in 
1958 was estimated at 8,707,631,000 compared with 8,255,709,000 calls in 1957, or an 
average of 1,701 calls per telephone and 511 calls per person compared with 1,710 calls per 
telephone and 498 calls per person in 1957. 


Extended area service which eliminates toll charges between adjacent communities 
was introduced in more centres across Canada but, despite this service, long-distance calls 
increased by 7,328,000 from 1956 to 1957 and by 15,578,000 from 1957 to 1958. 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Telephone and per Capita, 1949-58 


: ised ase Ue from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
939 edition. 


Poise Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Local ORE Total Cals = ||—_—-— 
Year Distance 

Calls Call Calls per pre Long- Total 

td Capita! sh, Distance ba 

No No No No. No No No 
1949.25... 9. oes: 4, 454,024,000 105, 232,000 4,559, 256, 000 339 1,650 39.0 1,689 
1950 28: 2a st 4, 894,719,000 117, 892,000 5,012,611, 000 366 1,678 40.4 1,718 
DOSY fetes rte ene 8 5, 146, 238,000 127, 406,000 5, 273,644,000 376 1,653 40.9 1,694 
LOS2 eases 5, 482,973,000 126,721,000 5, 609, 694,000 389 1,635 37.8 1,673 
LS eee. ei oi 5, 952,756, 000 131,899,000 6,084, 655,000 412 1,650 36.6 1,687 
195402... Bek chet 6, 209,771,000 137, 761,000 6,347, 532,000 418 1,608 ong 1,644 
1950.25.45. hens" 6, 808, 389,000 153,087, 0C0 6,961, 476,000 446 1,640 36.8 1,677 
1956.2 eee 7, 593,525,000 171,280,000 7,764, 805,000 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 
1O5T Osta 6 8,077, 101,000 178,608,000 8,255, 709,000" 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 
1958 ce See 8,513, 445, 000 194, 186,000 8,707, 631,000 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 


epee en ee ee ees a a ES ee 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 196. 
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The steady increases in capitalization, income and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the increases in number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1949-58 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1958 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1949-58 


ee tn RG ah from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Cost of 


Capital Funded Property : Net Em- Salaries 
Year Stock Debt and Income | Expenditure Income ployees or 
Equipment nets 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. $ 
1949....... 229, 208,219) 267,987,289] 716,519,781] 169,113,048] 153,066,308] 16,046,740 42,326] 90,634,477 
19502 3.834% 274,088,405} 286,752,783} 806,826,198] 198,823,483] 178,193,661] 20,629, 822 45,396) 102,093,078 
1951 Sea.2 286, 003,119} 307,623,351} 909,581,399] 240,762,657] 213,824,471] 26,938,186 47,387] 117,677,652 
1952) Seeenh 335,575,292} 378,628,224) 1,027,527, 807| 279,001,814] 244,506,402! 34,495,412 48,207) 131,370, 832 
1953-eaces 398,198,697) 450,511,233] 1,152,309,749) 310,833,599] 269,817,828] 41,015,771 50,540} 145, 109,934 
1954 sees 418, 287,016) 498,231,715) 1,301,545,688] 340,623,170) 296,384,292] 44,238,878 51,929} 159,329,238 
TOS 5 vate: 467,026,669) 521,336,006] 1,470,679,433) 376,716,651] 328,880,674| 47,835,977 55,673] 173,922,973 
1956 skigscye 549, 266,657) 583,795,407! 1,672,363,570] 422,370,206] 366,117,634 56,252,572 60,121] 193,992,142 
1957 vcxce 627,051,991} 683,386,827) 1,941,591,700| 467,701,983] 412,158,348] 55,543,635 64,074] 219,693,002 
1958....... 845,618,559} 2, 202,747,303] 507,689,602) 451,672,799] 56,016,803 61,400) 234, 298, 163 


639 , 824, 492 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1958 


Cost of 
Province Capital Property ° Em- Salaries 
or Territory Liability and Income Expenditure ployees and Wages 
Equipment 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 

Newfoundland............ 11,085,063 14,718,913 2,473, 222 1, 763, 231 514 1,113,131 

Prince Edward Island 3,609, 000 5,322,094 1,184, 204 1,030, 648 155 362,344 

OVA SCOLIA AG soe tan, 42,291, 432 60, 222,770 13 , 882 ,027 11,944, 743 1,840 5,494, 847 

New Brunswick........... 44,766,583 59, 720, 657 12, 230,759 10,712,760 1,586 4,855,507 

Quebec!) 0... 28). Sebes ee. 905,087,190 |1,417,589,859 | 346,068,124 | 305,332,388 17,216 73,088,364 

Ontario lege ieee cas os 20, 804,291 35,355, 286 11,612,723 9, 866,380 23,246 90, 580, 728 

Manitobagiahee saul eeud< 82,782,389 | 116,945,987 19,042,679 18, 628,742 3,363 10, 839, 652 
Saskatchewan............ 81,981,337 | 109,545,380 21,480, 566 20, 180, 066 2,0022 7,325, 6402 

ANGCrta ee Sie. aoe ees tb S05 O12) 17°41 4.45, Zoo 874 28,717,057 25, 886, 522 4,109 13, 870, 893 
British Columbia......... 187,053,149 | 238,070,284 50,976,398 46,304, 105 7,366 26, 802, 437 . 

MukonWigance tas... 65,000 33,199 21, 843 23,214 3 14,620 

Motalseaiziesiuss. Ah. 1,485, 438,051 |2, 202,747,303 | 507,689,602 | 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298,163 


1 Statistics of The Bell Telephone Company of Canada for both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 
2 Excludes wages and employees for rural systems. 


Subsection 3.—Telegraphs 


At the end of 1959 nine telegraph and cable companies were in operation in Canada. 
These systems, composed of lines owned by the Federal Government and the chartered 
railway and telegraph companies, including the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
Corporation (see p. 892), increased their property and equipment to $226,914,034, more 
than 14 p.c. above that reported in 1958. A new record was set for operating revenues at 
$52,962,913, up 11 p.c. from the previous high of 1958, and net income also rose to a new 
high of $8,391,094, 23 p.c. over the 1958 figure. Fewer telegrams were sent, the lowest 
number since 1942, but cablegrams increased again in 1959 to 2,602,974, after showing a 
decrease in 1958. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1950-59 


Norsz.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Cable- 
F : Net Pole- : grams Money 
Gross Operating , A Wire Em- | Messages, T . 
Year Revenue Expenses Gperatiss Mine _ Milage |ployees! Land? Needy i ees, 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. $ 
1950 teases ect 23,922,225 | 22,545,625 |1,376,600 | 51,999 |414,9438 9,757 | 20,477,775 |1,687,721 | 12,733,989 
pK) ke eee F 29,128,473 | 27,807,547 |1,320,926 | 53,580 |435,348 | 10, 611 | 21,815,837 |1, 785,836 | 16,955,699 
19D 2 AEs. ects 33,093,843 | 31,617,156 |1,476,687 | 52,699 |437,581 | 11,272 21,614,196 |1,934,433 | 19,514,490 
u1L2 1535 9 aes 36,920,384 | 33,953,196 12,967,188 | 52,727 |450, 835 11,618 | 21,222,706 |2,042,921 | 21,553,387 
1954 Feet 38,203,590 | 33,203,942 |4,999,648 | 46,284 |434, 178 10,629 | 19,906,354 |2,105,513 | 21,550,372 
1955853 5s. ssi 39,320,960 | 32,501,844 [6,819,116 | 48,067 438,692 | 10,852 20,067,424 |2,238,433 | 23,264, 851 
1956) ik cece 40,720,213 | 33,688,888 |7,031,325 | 48,062 |442,891 | 10,833 20,381,641 |2,429,893 | 24,295,308 
LOD Tees ARS, ke 44,796,778 | 39,271,893 15,524,885 | 48,379 |451,669 | 11,159 | 19, 163,723 |2,580,745 | 25,586,057 
TODS Aerated 47,633,991 | 39,908,538 17,725,453 | 47,495 |464,661 | 10,587 17,296,786 |2,499,871 | 24,434, 887 
TOSOD TS cdtor ik 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 |9,451,247 | 47,470 |486,875 | 10,586 | 16, 390,997 |2,602,974 | 25,589,067 
1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes relayed messages. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunication Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate, in Canada and elsewhere, external telecommunication services for 
the conduct of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and 
any other means of telecommunication between Canada and any other place and between 
Newfoundland and any other part of Canada; to make use of all developments in cable 
and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; to conduct 
investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such telecom- 
munication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the Common- 
wealth. 

In 1952 the Corporation commenced an expansion program of overseas services 
designed to meet future requirements and the following services have so far been estab- 
lished: direct radiotelegraph communications between Canada and France, Italy and 
Germany; direct radiotelegraph, radiotelephone, telex and picture transmission services 
with Australia, New Zealand and Japan from stations at Ladner and Cloverdale, B.C. 


In 1956 the first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post 
Office, American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Corporation, was brought 
into service. Apart from normal use of the system for public telephone and telegraph mes- 
sage traffic, capacity is available for private leased circuits. The Corporation introduced 
the International Telex service into Canada in 1956 and service with 46 countries is now 
available. The first transatlantic slow-scan television pictures were transmitted between 
Canada and the United Kingdom in 1959. Twenty-four telephone circuits have been 
provided and are now in use between the mainland and Newfoundland. 


At present under construction is the Canada-United Kingdom 80-circuit telephone 
cable scheduled for completion in 1961. Jointly with the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Corporation will provide a Canada-Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit telephone 
cable—primarily to meet the North Atlantic communication needs of international civil 
aviation—scheduled to come into operation in 1962. A four-party project (Canada, 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand) will provide a Canada-New Zealand- 
Australia 80-circuit telephone cable. This section of the Commonwealth round-the-world 
telephone cable system is scheduled for completion early in 1964. 

In addition to the overseas services operated by the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation, two cable companies operate submarine cables landing in 
Canada—the Commercial Cable Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


— = or 
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These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Ireland, the United States, 
the Azores and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. The Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns and maintains radio relay and cable facilities between Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. The number of cables operating between connected stations and the 
length of cables are given in the following table. 


7.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1958 


Company and Station Cables Nantical 
No No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation— 
Hahiax, N.8. torStaJdohn's, NAGS. cies ss tievecnecesers eh OS A te nee ae 1 667 
BaMmneG, 2.0. 10 POrt AiDernt DO ee en eo ee, Pe ORE IG Gly BONS Fark 1 30 
North Sydney, N.S. via Nfid. to Oban, Scotland........... 0.0.0 ceceecececeecucucuen. 1 2,280 
Bamfield, B.C. to Auckland, New Zealand....:.........00.ccccecccccccuccucceeceunes 1 6, 748 
Bamfield; BC. to Sydney; Austfalias.s.caiciacs “lieth. 8d. Boles Geek cos 1 7,830 
Mi alilax dN abo SACRO Ar eer eos. s Ler Peele sien Shirl ad aaa ey brs ar Canis. geRye 1 874 
Eealifaxst SS cork ortnoumo, Mngland 2s ee OS SO) Sab aC So Li SiG oS 1 3,078 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Porthcurno, England............ 00... c cece cee c cee ccceeeceucueeucs 1 1,989 
Commercial Cable Company— 
Ranson tae to Oiwonnia NG, ef auld: wer ott A ata Oy ery he. Pa 2 913 
Oanso; DGe..t0 @ andtotkawaystN.¥.c boca... ok lel Ohl dan foe 3 2,890 
Cansou N.S. to Horta, Payal, Azores: (200 9 Seeks Cds chk OS iN EL) LEE AE 2 3,426 
Sinvonmec Nid sto, Per NOChKAWAY NON «(Us ScAu ce en cl nen BN Re ne 2 2,587 
StJobnis; ids toi Watervillos Ireland wi i208. eile. IC A. LE IL. 41 7,086 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company— 
Sydney Mines}N.S:to TerrencevilleoNflds,. £220. tered eis Oe Oe 1 271 
‘Terrencevalle; Nfld:'to Clarenville, Nfld...cnav. 005. 0. QUBIT BL. BQO. ADS 1 55 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.............0..0ccececcuceuce 3 594 
North Sydney, N.S. to Island Cove, Nfld...........0.... cee cece wceweeeeulcutevevuce 2 635 
BOTCe a VOuey) Nos. 10. COUNGtE IN HUe estore sy tees ee ee a a Sn NIMES SIP. 1 323 
Island Cove, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.................00.cecceeceuees 1 130 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...............0.00cceeceecteuccees 2 250 
Rane NES. OPMOrtll Vane, Nae. ch a Aerts eet nee eee mee ee. 1 118 
Caso ON Sita Duxbury, Masse. Ai), Ao Bore, PO bo CAA a psols 1 577 
Bay atobette: Nid. to Penzance, Pngland i660. WRONG IA cw oc ce ne cia cos owe 4 8,479 
Pety Romer ia, WN UG. LO PLOT tay ik MOUOR sees Os au'cc ba Pid gs eos oul soa lnibhgn levee varietne 1 1,343 
Bayatvoberts,pNdid .toslammel Na Nae US aAtirs oi nck POS Rb. ayers cbc rel ent 2 2,778 
Fiear ia Wenteus, iid. $01. Valenbihs ATOIANG ods kuti socahoapiecine «seu cies onatde come. 3 5,656 


1 One cable not operating. 


Subsection 5.—Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Services 
and Meteorological Communications 


Telegraph and Telephone Services.—The Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch of the Department of Transport provides a telephone service to some communities 
on Cape Breton Island and, by submarine cable, to certain islands off the Atlantic Coast of 
Nova Scotia; telephone and telegraph services on the Magdalen Islands; and a telegraph 
service to a few isolated places in Labrador. 


As of Mar. 31, 1960, these services comprised 346.44 miles of pole line, 818.8 miles of 
open wire, 77.18 miles of aerial cable, 30.3 miles of submarine cable, and seven radiotele- 
phone stations. Telephone service was provided for 1,583 subscribers, of whom 331 were 
served through lines connected with private company exchanges. 


. Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteorolo- 
gical Branch of the Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked coast-to-coast 
by means of teletype and in the remote northern areas by radio or radioteletype. The 
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landline teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies. The radio circuits are 
operated chiefly by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the federal Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for sub- 
sequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional 
basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are two coast-to- 
coast systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Moncton, Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. 
These main meteorological communications centres not only handle the distribution of 
weather information within Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international 
exchange with the United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. 
For the latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British Meteorological 
Office share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the 
Meteorological Branch uses 55,200 miles of teletype circuits connecting 327 teletype offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects forecast offices in all parts of the country 
including radio facsimile transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Certain functions 
of the forecast offices are carried out at one central location and the processed data, in the 
form of weather maps, are then distributed over the facsimile network throughout the 
country. Chart transmissions from the Central Analysis Office in Montreal are made 
simultaneously to all parts of Canada. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch utilizes 
11,200 miles of facsimile circuits, serving 58 forecast offices. 


Subsection 6.—Federal Government Radio Communication Services 


Radio in Canada traces its origin to the year 1900 when wireless telegraphy was 
introduced and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. The 
first commercial radio circuit was established between Chateau Bay, Que., and Belle Isle 
in the Strait of Belle Isle in 1901, replacing an underwater cable which was difficult to 
maintain. In the first days of radio there did not appear to be any necessity for special 
legislative control, but the growth of this new medium of communication was very rapid 
and the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1905 became the first legislation in Canada controlling 
radio communication. 


Radio regulation and radio coast station services were under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Works until 1909 at which time they were transferred to the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries where they remained until 1930, with the exception 
of the period 1914-22 when they were under the jurisdiction of the Department of Naval 
Services. In 1930, when a separate Marine portfolio was established, they became a 
Branch of that Department and then in 1936 a Division of the Air Services Branch of the 
newly formed Department of Transport. In 1936 an aviation radio service was organized 
within the Radio Division, and to it in 1948 was transferred the Government Telegraph 
and Telephone Service, which had been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 
Works since 1879. In 1950, the name was changed to Telecommunications Division, and 
later to Telecommunications and Electronics Branch. 


The radio activities of the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) the administration of national and international radio laws and 
regulations and of regional agreements, involving the issuance of radio licences, inspection 
of radio stations, certification of radio equipment, examination of operators, allocation and 
monitoring of frequencies, study of radio wave propagation, compilation and settling of 
international accounts for radio messages, investigation and suppression of inductive inter- 
ference to radio reception; and (2) construction, maintenance and operation of radio 
communication stations and radio aids to marine and air navigation. 

The national and international radio laws and regulations and the regional agreements 
administered by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch include: (1) the Broad- 
casting Act; the Radio Act and Regulations made thereunder; the radio provisions of the — 
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Canada Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) the International Telecom- 
munications Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the Articles of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Convention applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; that 
part of the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable to radio 
requirements for ships; the Inter-American Telecommunication Convention; the Inter- 
American Radio Agreement; the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement; the 
Convention between Canada and the United States of America relating to the operation by 
citizens of either country of certain radio equipment or stations in the other country; and 
the Agreement between Canada and the United States of America for the promotion of 
safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio. 


Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised over 
the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating 
procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act, the Board of Broadcast Governors regulates the establish- 
ment and operation of broadcasting networks, the activities of public and private broad- 
casting stations and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national 
broadcasting service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While 
the Minister of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting 
Act requires that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an 
existing broadcasting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its 
recommendation before being dealt with by the Department. Reasonably complete and 
technically acceptable applications are therefore referred to the Board: of Broadcast 
Governors by the Department. Before such a licence may be issued, the approval of the 
Governor in Council is also required. With these exceptions, the technical control of 
broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of 
the Department of Transport. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of interfering 
with one another over the entire North American region, particularly at night. A plan 
for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the least interference was 
evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, and the United States and was embodied i in 
the North aetioah Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications 
can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection or change of 
frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be approved 
by the Department of Transport and notification sent to the signatory countries of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. After the establishment or change is 
completed, proof of performance must be submitted to establish that the actual installation 
is in accordance with the approved plan. 


Ten monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to police 
and monitor the radio spectrum: to see that radio stations are complying with the procedure 
set forth for their particular service; to observe the emissions from stations and ensure that 
they comply with the rules applicable to their service; to detect non-licensed stations 
and ensure that stations are being used for the purpose for which they are licensed; to 
assist in the investigation of cases of inter-station interference; to make studies of spectrum 
occupancy with a view to finding spectrum space for new assignments; and to make precise 
frequency measurements to determine if the operating frequencies of all classes of radio 
stations are within the tolerances as prescribed by domestic and international regulations. 
A mobile monitoring station is being equipped to carry out the investigation of those 
technical and operational aspects of emissions on frequencies that cannot be monitored by 
stations in fixed locations. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
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equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are 
subject to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with 
the requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Also, certain passenger, cargo, 
and other ships plying the Great Lakes are inspected to ensure compliance with the require- 
ments of the agreement between Canada and the United States for the promotion of 
safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
in detail the techniques and materials that may be used, to ensure that such stations will 
satisfactorily perform the function for which they are intended. Inspections of radio 
stations aboard civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed 
periods. In-flight inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of 
proposed new air carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also 
made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the Radio Act provides that 
all operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass examinations to prove their ability 
to operate the respective classes of stations on which they are engaged. Competent 
operators are required on all classes of station in order that the technical requirements 
prescribed under international agreement be adhered to closely; they are particularly 
essential on ship and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.— Under the Radio Act 
the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful interference to radio reception 
is not permitted. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of 
Transport maintains 63 cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference to 
broadcast, television and other radio reception. In addition to locating the sources of 
interference, advice is given as to how it may be suppressed or eliminated. These cars 
operate from the permanent radio inspection offices located in 28 cities throughout Canada. 
During the year 1958, 18,315 sources of interference were located and suppression was 
obtained in all but a few cases. Power lines were the largest single source of interference, 
constituting 63 p.c. of the total. Apart from cases of actual interference, the Branch also 
gives technical advice and assistance to manufacturers of electrical apparatus, in an effort 
to reduce to acceptable levels the radio noise (interference) produced by such apparatus. 


Recent amendments to the Radio Act provide for the prohibiting of the sale of elec- 
trical apparatus which will produce radio noise (interference) in excess of specified limits. 
Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are contained 
in the Radio Noise Limits Order. 


Another recent amendment to the Radio Act provides for exemption from the operation 
of the Act certain low-powered radio transmitting and receiving equipment which has been 
so Type Approved by the Department. Exemption approval has been granted to a 
number of models of garage door radio controls and other devices, which consequently 
may be operated without the radio station licence otherwise required. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of inter- 
national ship-shore traffic accounts are contained in the International Telcommunication 
Convention and Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and inter- 
station messages handled by Departmental ship and land stations, radiotelegrams ex- 
changed by foreign ships through Canadian coast stations, private commercial traffic via 
Departmental airway radio stations, and radio services rendered to aircraft of private air- 
line companies by such stations. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, accounts with a 
gross value of $439,885 were handled with respect to chargeable traffic via Marine Radio 
Stations consisting of 126,512 ship-shore radiotelegrams, 61,331 point-to-point messages © 
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and 28,804 duplex radiotelephone conversations. For air-to-ground and message com- 
munication services provided by aeronautical stations, accounts were handled with a total 
value of $907,997. 


8.—Radio Revenue Collected by the Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


Stations Revenue Stations Revenue 
$ $ 
Marine Stations— Other Radio Revenue—concluded 
Private commercial messages and duplex Licence fees (excluding private commercial 
padiopbone Calls. ot . carrrwrrents + elas ae «5 462,275 bROAdGAStING Rete, AS cces. sudo. 3 rem. 6 2 271,458 
WPTEMMUNI TO VEDUG. ss 5,500 case osies cise ee cles 18, 235 IV CHUMLS ete rs come ee tits temic cs Sues 319,715 
Miscellaneous isc ee ile Soe tak Oo aanlen 134, 678 


Aeronautical Stations— 


Air-to-ground and message communica- 
LOMB EAC OS tte tore cacierctercre ottes gers sxeuers 842, 468 PR OUALS rosette ce cis: exeiciciscuclote e Geicoromis eas 2,054,539 


Other Radio Revenue— 


Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Oper- Collected from issue of private commercial 
ators’ Certificate of Proficiency....... 5,710 broadcasting licences............eeee00- 470, 248 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are described in the following paragraphs. Details may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for about 4,000 
radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using Canadian waters. 
A safety and communications service for shipping is provided covering the East and West 
Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 


Coast radio stations provide a safety watch and communications service for ships at 
sea and provide, as well, regularly broadcast weather reports, storm warnings and notices’ 
of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. 
The messages are delivered to the port medical officer of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and replies are transmitted to the ship free of charge. The stations 
carry out communications by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone, and many of them 
provide connections to land telephone lines so that ships may communicate directly with 
any telephone subscriber. At Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN), shortwave facilities: 
are furnished for world-wide communications. These stations participate in the Common- 
wealth long-range ship communication scheme. The coast stations on Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait, in addition to the regular services, provide commercial communications for 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organiza- 
tions, make weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with 
information, landing conditions and direction finding bearings. 


Coast radio direction finding stations, operated on the Atlantic Coast and on Hudson 
Strait, enable ships to obtain a line of bearing from the station. No charge is made for 
this service. A chain of automatic radiobeacon stations is also maintained to provide a 
navigational aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken by 
ships. These stations are arranged, where possible, in groups of three, transmitting on a, 
common frequency but in proper time sequence so as to avoid interfering with one another. 
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A navigator may thus obtain three bearings within three consecutive minutes and fix his 
location. For distance finding in foggy weather, a number of radiobeacons are synchronized 
with fog alarms at the same point. Ships may also request the transmission of signals from 
the coast stations for direction finding purposes. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation which provides accurate 
fixes at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations 
operate in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These 
stations, in conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service 
to ships and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Decca is a short-range radio aid to navigation which provides accurate fixes at distances 
up to 250 miles. Four chains of Decca stations are in operation, one in Quebec, one in 
Nova Scotia, and two in Newfoundland. These stations give service to ships off New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


Radar is a valuable aid to marine navigation and it has become general practice to 
equip merchant ships with this device. Important buoys are fitted with radar reflectors 
to increase their radar visibility. ‘Two shore-based radar installations are in operation— 
one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate 
Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 


Lighthouses, particularly at locations where they would otherwise be completely cut 
off from summoning help in case of illness, are provided with low-powered transceivers for 
use in emergencies. 


Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 
and are used by many Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. 
Trained engineers and technicians are assigned to six regional offices located at Vancouver, 
B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, 
N.B., to carry out the construction and efficient operation of facilities. 


The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the Department of Transport 
is the low-frequency radio range station, located approximately every hundred miles along 
airways. It provides specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals and the 
signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining direction finding bearings. In 
addition, radiotelephone communications are provided between ground and aircraft, by 
which means pilots may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions and other 
information concerning the safety of flights. 


Twenty very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are now in operation. 
Unlike the low-frequency radio range stations, this type of facility does not limit the air- 
craft using the station to one of four distinct courses but enables the pilot to select any 
desired course. The twenty omni-directional ranges have permitted the establishment of 
VOR airways west of Montreal and of thirteen trans-border airways. Eighteen additional 
installations are under construction and should be in operation by the autumn of 1960. 
Preliminary work has begun on seven others. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use their 
direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers, oper- 
ating on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an airway so as to inform the pilot 
when he may safely lose altitude after passing high terrain or to indicate accurately the 
distance from an airport. Station location markers are similar to fan markers except that 
the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication irrespective of the 
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direction of flight. They are installed at the same location as a radio range to enable a 
pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, thus obtaining definite indication 
of position. Station location markers are installed at most radio range sites. 


Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at nine air- 
ports for air traffic control purposes. Of the six additional installations planned, five are 
expected to be operating before the end of 1960. A 50-mile-range surveillance radar at 
Gander forms part of a complete ground-controlled approach facility. 


Instrument landing systems provide radio signals which, when received by special radio 
equipment aboard aircraft, permit pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of 
very low visibility. An installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing 
lateral guidance to the runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach 
end of the runway, two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the runway 
and a low-power radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining 
up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate on very high 
frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies and the compass locators on low and 
medium frequencies. Thirty-one instrument landing systems are in operation. 


To assist in providing communication between aircraft and ground, aeronautical radio 
communications stations are located at strategic points across the country, including the 
Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high frequencies, provide com- 
munication with both domestic and international air carriers. The international communi- 
cations stations form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 
Their functions may be grouped as follows: (1) communication for meteorological services; 
(2) communication for the air traffic control services; and (8) communication for the benefit 
of the airline operating agencies with their aircraft and between their despatch offices. 


Subsection 7.—Other Government, Miscellaneous and Commercial 
Radio Communication Services 


Radio services have been established by all provincial governments, mainly for police, 
highway and forestry protection purposes, 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to 
facilitate operations particularly as a medium of communication with vehicles—police, fire, 
engineering, hydro, etc. In addition, the trend toward expansion in the employment of 
radio for urban mobile communication has shown no signs of abating. Such services as 
taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, 
veterinarian and rural medical have participated extensively in this increase. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have considerably expanded their use of radio in both 
urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The member companies of the Telephone Association of Canada have established and 
are operating coast-to-coast microwave facilities to augment existing inter-city communi- 
cation services and to provide television network service. This system has a number of 
trans-border (Canada-United States) inter-connections and is being continually modified 
and extended to provide better service. The railway companies also operate a number of 
large microwave radio systems to facilitate their inter-city communication services. 


The Telephone Association members, independent telephone companies and the 
railways are increasingly extending communication service, by means of radio, to northern 
areas where such service was previously unavailable. 

In addition, the telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, 


by radio, to suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in 
Canada and along many of the nation’s arterial highways. Service of a similar nature is 


also provided by radio to land stations of subscribers in areas not served by normal wire 


telephone facilities. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service (this service to 
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vehicles does not permit inter-connection with the over-all telephone system, but only with 
specific despatchers) is now available in most major cities in Canada as well as in a number 
of areas of lesser population. This latter service is provided by telephone companies as 
well as other common-carrier organizations. 


Subsection 8.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting in Canada, as it has developed over a period of some forty years, is a 
combination of public and private enterprise. Under the Broadcasting Act, proclaimed 
Nov. 11, 1958, a Board of Broadcast Governors was created consisting of three full-time 
members and twelve part-time members. The Broadcasting Act provides that this Board 
is empowered “‘for the purpose of ensuring the continued existence and efficient operation 
of a national broadcasting system and the provision of a varied and comprehensive broad- 
casting service of a high standard that is basically Canadian in content and character, to 
regulate the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities 
of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them, 
and provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto’. 


The Broadcasting Act also provides that the Minister of Transport must receive a 
recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors before dealing with any applica- 
tion for a licence to establish a broadcasting station or an application for an increase in 
power, change of channel or change of location of a broadcasting station, or before making 
any regulations or changes in the regulations under the Radio Act governing the activities 
of broadcasting stations. 


As provided for in the Broadcasting Act, the Board of Broadcast Governors issued 
during 1959 the Radio Stations Broadcasting Regulations and the Radio (TV) Broadcast- 
ing Regulations. The enforcement of these Regulations is the responsibility of the Board. 


Part II of the Broadcasting Act provides authority for the publicly owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The Corporation, consisting of a President and a Vice-President 
and nine other directors appointed by the Governor in Council, is established ‘for the 
purpose of operating a national broadcasting service’. The CBC is accountable to 
Parliament through a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in Council and is 
empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. 


As of May 1, 1960, there were 29 CBC radio stations and 14 CBC television stations; 
227 privately owned radio stations and 45 privately owned television stations. All the 
privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations are 
affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and television services over 
five networks operated by the CBC. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—The CBC operates three radio networks—the 
Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving English-language audiences from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French-language network extending from Moncton, N.B., 
to Edmonton, Alta. As at Apr. 1, 1960, the Trans-Canada network was made up of 26 
basic stations—13 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There were 28 supplementary 
stations, four of which were CBC-owned Newfoundland stations and seven of which ‘were 
stations of the CBC Northern and Armed Forces Services. The Dominion network con- 
sisted of 31 basic stations of which 30 were privately owned. Nineteen supplementary 
privately owned stations also received Dominion network service. The French network 
had five basic stations, four of which were CBC-owned and one privately owned, and 20 
privately owned supplementary stations. 


* Prepared by the Information Services, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Table 9 lists the broadcasting stations of the CBC radio networks. 
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9.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks, as at May 1, 1960 


Norre.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. The symbols used in the Power column have 
the following meanings: D, daytime; N, night; DA-1, one directional antenna both day and night; DA-2, two direc- 
tional antennae, one in daylight, the other at night; DA-N, single directional antenna used at night only. Wattage 


of some stations differs between day and night as shown. 


Station Location 


Trans-Canada Basic 


North Bay... ... 
Kirkland Lake. . 


Winds0res: vince 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Fort William...... 


Winnipeg.......... 
Rerina 6:7 ee. 
Edmonton......... 
Edmonton......... 


Vancouver......... 
Prince Rupert..... 


Trans-Canada 
Supplementary— 

*CFGB Goose Bay......... 
*CBN St. John’s 
*CBY Corner Brook...... 
*CBG 
*CBT 


CKBW Bridgewater....... 
CKMR Neweastle......... 
CKBC Bathurst.......... 
CJQC Quebec............ 
CKOC erelin eet 5? 


Dawson . Ss saviecteer 


Hay: Riveridx. .. 
Whitehorse. . a 


INelsom..28 $280 Wy 3 
Prince George..... 
CJDC Dawson Creek..... 
CJCA Edmonton......... 


CKCK Regina............. 
CFAC Calgary............ 


Fre- 
quency 


ke/s. 


Power 
watts 


5,000 DA-1 
100 


50,000 

5,000 DA-N 
50,000 DA-2 
50,000 

5,000 DA-1 


50, Me DA-1 


10,000 D 
5,000 DA-N 

10,000 D 
1,000 N 
1,000 
1,000 

10,000 DA-1 

250 


1,000 DA-1 


i 000 DA-N 


’ 


250 
10,000 DA-1 
1,000 DA-1 
250 
1,000 
10,000 D 


5,000 N DA-N 


Station Location cay Power 
ke/s watts 
Dominion Basic 
Network— 
CyJCBiliSydney......8.52.. 1,270 | 5,000 D 
1,000 N 
CHINS@Halviaxe., J.08 05%. 960 | 10,000 DA-N 
CJFX Antigonish......... 580 | 5,000 DA-1 
CJLS *Yarmouth......... 1,340 250 
CFCY Charlottetown..... 630 | 5,000 DA-N 
CKCW Moncton........... 1,220 | 10,000 DA-N 
CFBC Saint John......... 930 5,000 DA-1 
CKNB Campbellton....... 950 1,000 DA-1 
CKTS Sherbrooke........ 900 1,000 DA-N 
CFCF Montreal........... 600 | 5,000 DA-1 
CKON Ottawaus ee ee: 1,310 | 5,000 D 
1,000 DA-N 
CHOV Pembroke......... 1,350 1,000 DA-1 
1,000 DA-1 
CFJR  Brockville......... 1,450 1,000 Ciba 
250 
CHE X Peterborough...... 980 | 5,000 DA-2 
CU OW  LOLONGOn.. . vee soca 860 | 50,000 
CEPLwbondon, x 8. ac0hik 980 | 10,000 D 
5,000 N DA-2 
CECO™Chathames ote. 630 | 1,000 DA-1 
CFPA Port Arthur....... 1, 230 1,000 D 
250 N 
CyRAG "Kenora. *. forse. 1,220 1,000 
CKRC Winnipeg.......... 630 | 5,000 DA-N 
GIKCX. | Brandoity pecces-aivoree 1,150 |} 5,000 D 
1,000 N 
C\'G Xa Yorkton sb kin oe 940 | 10,000 D 
1,000 N 
CKBI Prince Albert...... 900 | 10,000 DA-2 
CFQC Saskatoon......... 600 | 5,000 DA-N 
CHAB Moose Jaw......... 800 10,000 D 
5,000 N DA-N 
CKRM Regina............. 980 | 5,000 DA-N 
CFRN Edmonton......... 1,260 | 10,000 DA-N 
@EGN + Calgary.cu......... 1,060 | 10,000 DA-N 
CHWK Chilliwack......... 1,270 | 10,000 DA-1i 
CJOR Vancouver......... 600 | 5,000 DA-1 
CPV @ Victoridasact messi 900 | 10,000 DA-1 
1,000 DA-N__ || Dominion Supplementary— 
CHML Hamilton.......... 900 5,000 DA-1 
CKTB St. Catharines..... 610 5,000 DA-1 
GEOR Orillia aes ae- 1,560 | 10,000 D 
1,000 N 
CHNO Sudbury........... 900 | 1,000 DA-N 
CHAT Medicine Hat...... 1,270 1,000 DA-1 
CUEBas Vernon ent accer ae 940 1,000 
CFOB Fort Frances...... 800 1,000 D 
500 N 
CKCV Quebec............ 1,280 | 5,000 DA-1 
CJSS Cornwall.......... 1,220 } 1,000 DA-2 
CJBQ  Belleville.......... 800 1,000 DA-1 
CKCR Kitchener.......... 1,490 250 
CICS: -Stratiords. /.<ticx 1,240 250 
CKPC Brantford 1,380 1,000 DA-N 
CKN X Wingham 920 2,500 D 
1,000 N DA-2 
CFOS Owen Sound....... 560 1,000 DA-2 
CKLW Windsor.:.......-. 800 50,000 DA-2 
CKRD Red Deer......... 850 1,000 DA-1 
CKLC4 Kingstonns tes... 1,380 5,000 DA-2 
CKOK Penticton.......... 800 hai e 


5,000 DA-N 
10,000 DA-N 
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9.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks, as at May 1, 1960—concluded 


Station Location eed Power Station Location ipa Power 
ke/s watts ke/s watts 
French Basic Network— French Supplementary— 
*CBJ Chicoutimi........ 1,580 | 10,000 DA-1 concluded 
*CBV Quebec... uc. cn8 980 5,000 DA-1 CKV DiaValid’ Orakei 230 250 
*CBE Montreal soneatk 690 | 50,000 CHAD Amosteea sso 1,340 250 
*CBAF Moncton........... 1,300 | 5,000 DA-1 CRN houyne. cere ee 1,400 250 
CHNC New Carlisle...... 610 | 5,000 DA-1 CKIES* LalSarresy eee 1,240 250 
CKLD Thetford Mines....| 1,230 250 
CHCIF -Limiminst.s:7-- 620 | 10,000 D 
French Supplementary— 5,000 N DA-2 
CJEM Edmundston....... 570 | 1,000 DA-N CKSB St. Boniface........ 1,050 | 10,000 DA-N 
CJBR VRimouskis..2-o 900 | 10,000 DA-N CHFA Edmonton......... 680 5,000 DA-1 
CHLT Sherbrooke........ 630 | 10,000 D CFNS Saskatoon......... 1,170 |} 1,000 DA-1 
5,000 N DA-2 CFRG Gravelbourg....... 710 | 5,000 D 
CHGB Ste. Anne de la 1, 230 250 N 
Pocatiére........ 1,350 | 1,000 D CEBRGSudburye.f.9...5- 550 | 1,000 D 
250 N CKBL Matane............ 1, 250 5,000 DA-1 
CKC HM ull feet eta ias 970 5,000 DA-1 CKVM Ville Marie........ 710 1,000 DA-N 
CJFP Riviére du Loup..| 1,400] 1,000 D CKRB Ville St. Georges..| 1,250] 5,000 D 
250 N 1,000 N DA-N 


CBC Northern Radio Service—Since November 1958 six radio stations in Northern 
Canada have been taken over by the CBC—at Whitehorse and Dawson in the Yukon 
Territory, Yellowknife and Hay River in the Northwest Territories, Goose Bay in Labrador 
and Fort Churchill in northern Manitoba. A seventh was built at Fort Smith and another 
is being constructed at Inuvik, both in the Northwest Territories. Low-power relay trans- 
mitters were installed at Fort Nelson, B.C., and Watson Lake, Y.T. 


Whitehorse is linked by landline to Edmonton for network programs. Other northern 
stations are able to pick up and relay news and topical programs from CBC transmitters 
at Lacombe, Alta., Watrous, Sask., and Sackville, N.B. Greater use of facilities at Sack- 
ville during the summer of 1960 will result in the transmission of programs more extensively 
to the North. 

Network features are provided for all stations on tapes recorded in Montreal and flown 
to the North on regular airline flights. The stations are staffed with local recruits wherever 
possible and the CBC Northern Service works closely with the educational service of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


19.—CBC Radio Stations in Northern Canada 


Date of Start of 


Station Location Frequency Power CBC Operation 
ke/s. watts 

CRW tW hitehorsewy vices ein secs: been cM. 3 omer ete, 1240 250 Nov. 10, 1958 
CFYT PAWSON s\n EE eer ee ee 1230 100 Nov. 18, 1958 
CRI Yellow kuite NW eis eee ene See see oats hoe 1340 150 Dec. 13, 1958 
CFGB Goosel Bays iba brador,: Saesce tan cea en 6 he cea tae 1340 250 Feb. 23, 1959 
CBIGHe Ee Korb ismith tiNeW fee sa eae eee ua aenner | ie BL. ee Seren cre 860 40 May 29, 1959 
CFHR Hay RIVET gNe Willtres tt orton ot eee ee een ete 1490 40 Sept. 7, 1959 
CHEC Hort’ Churchill Man ooa2- a traacs t, e eietne rete: 1230 250 Sept. 13, 1959 
*CBXF Fort Nelson}: BOs serene t Aan peek nee Mee a ere ee eee 860 40 Oct. 9, 1959 
*CBXGY ‘Watsonsbake Vs Des cea tortie c norte en oak eae eens 860 40 Oct. 11, 1959 
CHAK muy low “Wallet jae as i een ee ee ee. le 860 1,000 August 1960 


* Low-power relay transmitters. 


FM Radio.—With the opening of the three-city CBC-FM network on Apr. 4, 1960, a 
new bilingual aspect entered Canadian network radio. The network is bilingual in the 
sense that each station in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal announces the programs it 
originates in English or French, without translation into the other language. At the start 


of each day’s programming, however, a program résumé is given in both English and 
French. 
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The schedule planners have placed emphasis on the best of the world’s music, both 
popular and classical, live and recorded. CBC news, talks and commentaries in depth 
and great dramatic works in English and French are also presented. 


For the first 18 months of its operation, the frequency modulation network will be 
experimental in nature. The network broadcasts during the evening hours from 7 p.m. 
to midnight, Monday to Friday,.and from noon to midnight on Saturday and Sunday. The 
network links three existing CBC stations—CBC-FM in Toronto, CBM-FM in Montreal, 
and CBO-FM in Ottawa. 


11.—CBC-FM Stations 


Call Letters Frequency Power Location 
mc/s. kw. 

FM Network— 

CRG AWIME dais stecice's cits cacklaadtaohic Sh Pee ERO: ok ae 99.1 11.90 Toronto, Ont. 

AC IINT SERVES s seats o ate ose cposatete: xan tolebaraaies fiofetelate ats Cadet Ss Fac ane atne oats 100.7 3.86 Montreal, Que. 

ERO BN a is Soke ere gional are: arolece eter ouccoke oats & Sha ee eI dino Mido asda ohne 103.3 0.38 Ottawa, Ont. 
French— 

OHS HN cates safes = s csaictete sisseleldia ad Oats Ok GoicB REE es 6 AME e «ae 95.1 3.86 Montreal, Que. 
Other— 

(SBAR EME oat ccatin ec is's ose ecare 2 SRE BS Oa RR TARE IEE 105.7 1.40 Vancouver, B.C. 


Television Broadcasting Facilities.—As of May 1, 1960, there were 59 television 
stations in Canada, plus 15 satellite or network relay stations. There were 35 basic tele- 
vision stations in operation on the English network, 10 of which were CBC-owned. On the 
French network, 12 stations were in operation, four of which were CBC-owned. The CBC 
and affiliated stations, plus supplementary stations and satellites, were located and powered 
as follows:— 


12.—Broadcasting Facilities of CBC Television Networks, as at May 1, 1960 


Notr.—Asterisks denote satellite stations. 


oatuaad 


1 Based on stations’ published data. 


eae et ie de 
adiated adiate 
Station and Location ee Power! Station and Location nei Power! 
Video | Audio Video | Audio 
watts | watts watts | watts 
English Network— English Network—continued 
CBC— A ffiliates—concluded 
CBYT Corner Brook, CKCW-TV Moncton, N.B.....) 2 | 25,000) 15,000 
Nildiaseeyals. 5 197 98] CHSJ-TV Saint John, N.B.. 4 |100,000) 50,000 
CBHT Halifax, N.S......) 3 {100,000} 60,000} CHEX-TV Peterborough,Ont.} 12 {260,0001156,000 
*CBHT-1 Liverpool, N.S....} 12 412 248] CKWS-TV Kingston, Ont..... 11 |257,000]154, 000 
*CBHT-2 Shelburne, N.S...| 8 412 248] CHCH-TV Hamilton, Ont....] 11 {150,000} 90,000 
*CBHT-3 Yarmouth, N.S...| 11 412 248] CKCO-TV _ Kitchener, Ont....} 13 |100,000] 54,500 
CBLT Toronto, Ont......} 6 | 99,500] 53,500! CFPL-TV London, Ont......| 10 |325,000/195,000 
CBOT Ottawa, Ont......} 4 | 50,100] 26,700] CKNX-TV Wingham, Ont.... 8 |160,000]100, 000 
CBMT Montreal, Que....} 6 | 43,800] 26,200] CKLW-TV Windsor, Ont.... 9 |325, 000/180, 000 
CBWT Winnipeg, Man....| 3 | 57,800} 34,700! CKVR-TV Barrie, Ont....... 3 {100,000} 50,000 
CBUT Vancouver, B.C...| 2 | 89,400] 47,800] CKGN-TV North Bay, Ont..| 10 | 51,500] 25,750 
CBWAT Kenora, Ont...... 8 493 247 CKSO-TV Sudbury, Ont..... 5 | 30,000] 16,000 
CFSN-TV = Stephenville, *C KSO-TY-1 Elliot Lake, Ont..| 3 4,000] 2,000 
UN 6c lpg nae, alle Ph 8 490 245] CEFCL-TV Timmins, Ont.... 6 | 18,500} 9,250 
CFLA-TV Goose Bay, *CFCL-TV-1 Kapuskasing, Ont} 3 46 21 
Labrador....... 8 348 174 *CFCL-TV-2 Elk Lake, Ont.... 2 3,520] 1,760 
CJIC-TV Sault Ste. Marie, 
Affiliates— Ont............-| 2 | 28,000} 15,000 
CJON-TV St. John’s, Nfld...| 6 | 21,040} 11,000] CEFCJ-TV Port Arthur, Ont.| 2 | 28,000] 15,000 
*CJOX-TV  Argentia, Nfid....| 10 460 230) CKX-TV Brandon, Man..... 5 | 19,300} 9,650 
CFCY-TV Charlottetown, CKCK-TV_ Regina, Sask..... 2 1100,000) 53,500 
PH lie ie caves 13 | 79,000} 39,500] CFQC-TV Saskatoon, Sask.. 8 |3825,000}180, 000 
*CFCY-TV-1 New Glasgow, CHCT-TV_ Calgary, Alta..... 2 {100,000} 50,000 
Ni Sksncun attiles 7 209 104) CFRN-TV Edmonton, Alta.. 3 {180,300} 90,400 
CICB-TV Sydney, N.S...... 4 |180,000|108,000) CJLH-TV Lethbridge, Alta. 7 |171,000) 85,500 
*CJCB-TV-1 Inverness, N.S....1 6 6,000! 3,200! CHEK-TV Victoria, B.C..... 6 1,800 900 
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12.—_Broadcasting Facilities of CBC Television Networks, as at May 1, 1960—concluded 


mectiva, pet ectiTs 
adiate adiate 
Station and Location Cian: Power! Station and Location Chan Power! 
Video | Audio Video | Audio 
watts | watts watts | watts 
English Network—concluded French Network— 
Supplementary Stations— CBC— 
CJCN-TV Grand Falls, Nfld] 4 7,300} 3,600) CBAFT Moncton, N.B....} 11 600 324 
CJSS-TV Cornwall, Ont..... 8 |260,000/130,000/ CBOFT Ottawa, Ont...... 9 | 55,000) 31,000 
CKMI-TV Quebec, Que...... 5 5,600) 2,800) CBFT Montreal, Que.... 2 100,000} 50,000 
CKRN-TV_ Rouyn, Que....... 4 | 50,000} 25,000) CBWIFT Winnipeg, Man... 6 2,870} 1,720 


CHAB-TV Moose Jaw, Sask.. 4 |100,000} 53,000 : 
CKBI-TV Prince Albert, A ffiliates— 


Pes ae A ae 5 {100,000} 61,000) CHLT-TV Sherbrooke, Que.| 7 |300,000/186, 000 
CIFB-TV Swift Current, yd be © lige CHIMTV » TrpleHtvieres: | 7) + Melee Wd, 
ask. 20 OU coe ees UC rai pioie evsrebesia ; . 

pi ae, Y : CFCM-TV Quebec, Que...... 4 | 12,700] 6,350 

.CKOS-TV  Yorkton, Sask...) 3 | 5,000) 2,500) GkRSTV Jonquiére, Que....) 12 | 42,000] 21,000 

CKOS-TV-1 Baldy Mountain, CJBR-TV — Rimouski, Que...| 3 {100,000} 50,000 

Man............ 8 | 9,500} 4,750) *CjJES-TV-1 Estcourt, Que.....| 70 45.1] 22.5 

CHAT-TV Medicine Hat, *CFCV-TV-1 Clermont, Que....} 75 65.9] 32.9 

p Altieom .... dd. 6 | 5,700] 3,000! GKBL-TV  Matane, Que......| 9 |280,000/170,000 

CHCA-TV Red Deer, Alta...| 6 | 13,000] 6,500) CKRN-TV Rouyn, Que....... 4 | 50,000) 25,000 
CJDC-TV Dawson Creek, CHAU-TV_ New Carlisle, 

Biren ee: 5 200 85 QOire.. Shatter art 5 {100,000} 52,000 
CFCR-TV... Kamloops, B.C... 4 700 350) Supplementary Stations— 

CHBO-TV_ Kelowna, B.C....} 2 | 3,700) 1,600) "Qpor-TV ‘Timmins, Ont.. 6 | 18,500] 9,250 

*CHBC-TY-1 Penticton, B.C... 13 540 270 *CRCL-TV-1 Kapuskasing, | Ont 3 46 91 

*CHBC-TV-2 Vernon, B.C......] 7 620) 310 *CFCL-TV-2 Elk Lake, Ont 2 | 3,250] 1,760 

*CHGP-TV-1 Princeton, B.C....| 72 39.21 19.61 CJSS-TV Cornwall, Ont.....| 8 |260,000|130,000 


1Based on stations’ published data. 


It was estimated at the end of March 1960 that 87 p.c. of Canada’s population was 
within range of Canadian television programs. Microwave facilities linking television 
stations from coast to coast for instantaneous telecasting of programs went into full opera- 
tion July 1, 1958. In June 1959 these facilities were extended from Sydney, N.S., to St. 
John’s, Nfld., providing a direct visual link between all ten provinces. When television 
broadcasting began in September 1952, television sets in use in Canada totalled 146,000. 
One year later the number had tripled and by March 1960 it was estimated that programs 
of the CBC networks could be viewed in approximately 3,400,000 Canadian homes. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Service.—The Corporation’s Head Office is 
located at Ottawa and provides over-all direction for the English and French language 
television and radio services through the CBC’s nine operating divisions: British Columbia; 
Prairie, Quebec and French networks; Ottawa Area; Maritimes; Newfoundland; Northern 
and Armed Forces Services; and the International Service. To give expression to varying 
interests across Canada, the CBC maintains offices and production facilities at St. John’s 
and Corner Brook, Nfld., Sydney and Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Chicoutimi, Quebec 
City and Montreal, Que., Ottawa, Toronto and Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, 
Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Domestic Radio Program Service-—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, about 1,500 
programs representing 495 hours of broadcasting were presented each week over the CBC’s 
Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1958- 
59, 71 p.c. were released on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network released 
6 p.c. and 23 p.c. were carried on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 94 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the remainder, 
1 p.c. came from the private stations, 1 p.c. were exchange programs from the United 
States, 2 p.c. from the United Kingdom, and 2 p.c. came from other countries. An analysis 
of network programs by categories for 1958-59 shows that a large proportion of CBC radio 
network time was devoted to music—an estimated 38 p.c.; 57 p.c. of programs were pre- 
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dominantly entertainment (music, drama, sports, etc.); 26 p.c. were predominantly in- 
formation programs (news and weather, farm and fisheries, science, nature, etc.); and 17 p.c. 
were predominantly idea or opinion programs. 


13.—Hours of English and French Radio Network Programming, by Category 
Notr.—Estimated on basis of sample weeks: English Networks Mar. 1-7, 1959; French Networks, Apr. 19-25, 1959. 


Distri- Distri- 
Hours : Hours : 

Category per Slee Category per ea 

Week Hours Week Hours 
No p.c. No p.c. 
Music; Serious: J saas es aaj ve aae > 54 11 SOM ya tactes eee certs OME ELD 15 3 
NSIC. OLDE ceoteidee eee sia ee sss ee 133 27 School and youth education........ 20 4 
News and weather.............05: 69 14 Political and controversial......... 10 2 
Miscellaneous entertainment....... 49 10 Miscellaneous information.......... 15 3 
{par eay ii) 2 hs iets Me gets Speer ce red oe oa ae 30 6 Other countries sy: . wc sa secs dese ce 5 1 
Farm and fisheries................ 25 5 Social and human relations........ 5 1 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 25 5 Science and nature..............0-. 5 1 
ReHgiOusss.6 tee nas PC hada vieeels 20 4 CRGr Area ae eee oes 5 1 

Home and hobby...............-- 10 2 a 

0 a 495 100 


Domestic Television Program Service.-—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, the CBC 
English-language television network presented 59 hours per week of programs... Of this, 
59 p.c. was produced by CBC; 36 p.c. was drawn from sources in the United States; 2 p.c. 
from other Canadian sources; 1 p.c. from the United Kingdom; and 2 p.c. from other 
countries. Of the 70 hours presented each week on the French network, 66 p.c. originated 
with the CBC; 3 p.c. with other Canadian sources; 18 p.c. with sources in France; 4 p.c. 
in the United States; 2 p.c. in the United Kingdom; and 7 p.c. in other countries. 


14.—Hours of English and French Television Network Jee tg by fete. 
Notz.—Estimated on basis of sample weeks: English Network, Mar. 1-7, 1959; French Network, Apr. 19-25, 1959. 


Distri- Distri- 
Hours ° Hours 
Category per aired Category per Penis 
Week Hours Week Hours 
No p.c. No p.c 
Ni) ATV es etn Fetal cle Sie Mayeisy vive onsfows 51 40 Re otOUGs/. swyarasncen pelea est ans MS 4 3 
Variety and other entertainment.. 22 17 Science and nature..........-...0+5 4 3 
Sports ie i yesh eee sk ckalece sesh 10 8 School and youth education........ 1 1 
News and weather............:8. 8 6 Political and controversial......... 3 ® 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 3 2 Home and hobby.............2-+: 4 3 
MUSIC Heres. assess cdas ages teases 5 4 Farm and fisheries...............- 1 1 
Other countries..........2.sess008- 5 4 CHEE ASS chi ade ee ee 3 2 
Miscellaneous information.......... 5 4 
TOtals 63.04 da rrr 129 100 


CBC International Service-—The International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation broadcasts news, news reports, commentaries, interviews, talks, accounts 
of special events, actualities, and other programs that tell people in other lands about 
life in Canada. The headquarters and studios are in the Radio-Canada Building in Mont- 
real and the two 50-kw. shortwave transmitters and antenna arrays are in Sackville, 
New Brunswick. The programs are transmitted directly by shortwave to listeners in sixteen 
languages—English, French, German, Dutch, Italian, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Czech, 
Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Spanish and Portuguese. A recorded 
program service is provided regularly to radio organizations in Austria, Finland and Greece. 

As required, all radio organizations throughout the world are provided with special: relays 
and recorded programs. 
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The International Service also provides a Transcription Service to radio organizations 
in other countries. This consists of music and spoken-word recordings on long-playing 
discs. ‘The music transcriptions feature the works of Canadian composers, performers, 
arrangers, conductors and orchestras. The spoken-word transcriptions, in the English, 
French and Spanish languages, include programs that deal with Canadian drama, history, 
biography, folklore, documentaries and literature. 


In addition to their use for the regular programs of the International Service, the 
shortwave transmitters at Sackville are employed to provide programs for people living in 
Canada’s Far North and for relay to the members of Canada’s Armed Forces stationed 
abroad. On special occasions, the regular facilities of the International Service are supple- 
mented by commercial radio-telephone facilities to provide simultaneous service to areas 
of the world beyond the range of the signal from Sackville. 


More than 400,000 letters, cards and reception reports have been received from listeners 
since the official inauguration of the International Service on Feb. 25, 1945. Replies are 
sent in the language of the letter-writer and a great variety of printed and illustrated in- 
formation on all aspects of life in Canada is provided. An illustrated Program Schedule 
is distributed periodically to some 200,000 listeners around the world. 


In addition to its international shortwave service, the CBC maintains two domestic 
shortwave stations—CBNX at St. John’s, Nfld., and CBUX at Vancouver, B.C.—for the 
purpose of extending coverage of the existing standard band stations CBN and CBU. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Finances.—Table 15 is a statement of CBC 
finances for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. During that year the Corporation supple- 
mented its income from the public treasury by a record $32,093,505 from commercial 
revenue. The development of the national television service and general price rises con- 
tinued to make heavy demands on increased revenues. 


15.—Financial Statement of the CBC, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


Item Amount 
$ 
Income— 
Comniercial revenne! 770, 0. eevee Sas Es BOR Pa, ee. 32,093,505 
Broadcasting licence [608 ciesscnacsluses bide es « badgdsenw eee eet a. ede te. Leeda. tee 459 , 450 
TNUCTOSE ON ANY ESEMONES....o 5.4 «came pOS eee s.ouhs « ss.» ar sich PRON ule Ais AMIE As, oh as te ee 149,776 
Miscellanehuats 1M. GEA. eos oe as A DE ES RO See 491,791 
Otel, NHCOMNG. 3 cc reas ras tes co as cots cee et Dre ante ee ce Coreen re eee 33,194,522 
Expenses— 

EPOBTAING bias 3. « 0'6,0..0;0.0558 -se0,4pt oo REI at INONS a 05 Sok ig ole sc LR, Slt 1oeeerrs Ta Mie we 47,120,661 
JENSINCOPING EY FO.) sc ose th ee eno te Tce MEA | ne es ck eRe ee et eee 13,291,340 
Network distributions 7:60. iit tas da AG Oe ORR ODOT SE RR SS TERE ee was, 8,358,511 
Norther radio service :s.s.s5.0.ch. «o> sé ceoak edt aeaa ds ok Seek + Bn ne sre chen Rc cane 149, 180 
Commissions to agencies And networkact, 4. fos ssiised's «ccd + Las cb ccs Be ccs dveassiscceclie hele: 5,630,679 
Payments to private stations: ; 4n4)..356) 65a «ews. 6 RO eee 4,703,677 
dmainistrative.chis (4 = sbsccdans REsets wos nto nee oe eb dt te 2,396,537 
Wonmimerciakte: . hI CC hs. Ri. SaaS ge eae tae iar ee, See er ge ee a eee 1,016, 155 
Information servaGes..o<.d <hes.oih <aGids Waka Raha ae tS Oe Boys de cola eee a 1,560, 116 
Interest One lOaNs, «om vcryao0'r'c as secu ag* oA cing oie ask Tera chan eas shea RE OE 564, 231 
Provision Toridepreciatiom: ssh.05 coe oe eee ee ee TLE NaInD Ct SUE ea en 2,523, 466 
ROUAL, EXDGn S06 oii) iyi) bo wae sch ns eae e a acces Tae eee 87,314, 5531 


Excess of Expenses over Income... Tiad- duc Acb-aeotevs arisen oradethen dectuc. ae lnwdeot Conbaae 54,120,031 


Recoverable by way of:— 
Parliamentary grant toward the net operating requirements of the radio and television services..} 41,790,117 


Parliamentary grant under Section 14(4) of the Canadian Broadcasting Act.............eeeeeee 9,806, 448 
51,596, 565 

Proprietor’s Equity Account—re depreciation..........cccecceccoccceccecceecceccececceveeecesacs 2,523, 466 
54,120,031 


rte nsec snr ns nsession esspsemnemne’ i> siossess=asotonepsre-esesapmosasenneneilpepsssocammantuie tamensnst! comapnmtnicieie oa tia eeatemae eet 


, 1 Included are $57,000 for executive officers’ remuneration, $14,400 for honoraria to directors and $33,600 for legal 
xpenses. 
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Privately Owned Stations.—As already stated, privately owned broadcasting 
stations are subject to the Radio Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Act and Regulations 
made thereunder, and the provisions of the Radio Regulations annexed to the International 
Telecommunication Convention and Regional Agreements in effect in Canada. Since 
Mar. 31, 1923, private commercial broadcasting station licences have been required by 
government regulation and both sound and television broadcasting stations are now auth- 
orized by this class of licence. 


Any application for a licence to establish a new private station or for an increase in 
power, change of channel, or change of location of any existing private station must be 
referred by the Minister of Transport to the Board of Broadcast Governors; the Board, 
after giving public notice thereof in the Canada Gazette, will make such recommendations 
to the Minister of Transport as it may deem fit. The approval of the Governor in Council 
must be obtained before any licence for a new private station is issued. Private commercial 
broadcasting station licences are conditional upon the ownership or control of the stations, 
and none of the shares of capital stock of licensed private companies nor the control of 
licensed public companies may be changed without the permission of the Minister of 
Transport having been first obtained upon the recommendation of the Board of Broadcast 
Governors. The Radio Stations Broadcasting Regulations require all broadcasting stations 
to present to the Board at the end of each week a program log for that week indicating the 
total programming carried by the station. Organizational and financial statements are 
filed annually, on a confidential basis, with the Department of Transport. 


The first sound broadcasting in Canada took place when a privately owned communi- 
cations company in Montreal was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental 
basis during the latter part of 1918 and in the winter evenings of 1919 over its Station XWA. 
Under the first licensing regulations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1923, 34 licences were 
issued. By Mar. 31, 1960, the number had increased to 258, of which 221 were AM 
standard band stations, 29 were frequency modulated stations and eight were shortwave 
stations. Of the 221 standard band stations, 15 were operating with a power of 50,000 
watts, 46 with 10,000 watts, 44 with 5,000 watts, one with 2,500 watts, 72 with 1,000 
watts, one with 500 watts, 40 with 250 watts, one with 150 watts and four with 100 watts. 


A privately owned broadcasting station is required to pay to the Receiver General of 
Canada an annual licence fee based on the gross revenue for licence fee computation for 
the fiscal year of the station. Because the fiscal years of the privately owned stations end 
at different dates, it is difficult to estimate the gross revenue of all stations for any one year. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting published in 1957 indicates that 
gross sales for 144 broadcasting stations amounted to approximately $36,000,000 in 1955, 
all of which was obtained from commercial advertising. 


The first privately owned television broadcasting station in Canada located at Sud- 
bury, Ont., was authorized to commence scheduled broadcasting on Oct. 20, 1953. By 
May 1, 1960, 45 privately owned television stations were in operation (see Table 12). 


Section 2.—The Post Office 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation in 1867 
by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service of Canada 
under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century before Confederation, 
postal services in the Canadian provinces had been controlled by the British Postmaster 
General and administered by his deputies. Under the French régime a courier service 
had been organized as early as 1703 between Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal. In 
1734 a post road was constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with 
post horses and vehicles, were established for the use of travellers. In 1851 the control of 


their post offices was assumed by the different provinces of British North America and at 


Confederation these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 
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Functions.—The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey 
and deliver postal matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it 
maintains post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 
Associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registra- 
tion of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD 
articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 
Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to 
assist other government departments in the performance of certain tasks including the 
sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, 
the distribution of income tax forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and 
the display of government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger urban 
areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post office, 
including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


At Mar, 31, 1959, there were 11,634 post offices in operation compared with 11,768 in 
1958. Letter-carrier delivery, performed in 152 urban centres, employed over 6,690 
uniformed letter carriers. Postage paid in 1958-59 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $82,008,654 as compared with $81,192,007 in 1958. Post office money orders, issued 
for any amount not exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were 
sold at more than 8,000 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts 
not exceeding $16, were sold at some 2,800 additional post offices. Post Office Savings Banks 
operate in all parts of the country and, on Mar. 31, 1959, had total deposits of $34,155,617. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office includes an Operating Service and Head- 
quarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized into four regions, each under a 
Regional Director who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General. There 
are seven Headquarters Branches: Administration, Operations, Transportation, Compt- 
roller’s Branch, Engineering and Development, Financial, and Personnel—each under a 
Director. Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the post offices 
and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local postmaster. District 
office functions relating to services in the district and all inspections and investigations are 
under District Directors of Postal Services in strategic centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, Nfid., to 
Victoria, B.C., intersected by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter 
and linking up with the United States airmail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first class 
domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. On Apr. 1, 1954, 
this service was extended to first class items up to and including eight ounces in weight. 
Air stage service provides the only means of communication for many areas in the hinter- 
land. There were approximately 39,633 miles of airmail and air stage routes in Canada in 
1959 as compared with 38,334 miles in 1958. 


The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service that operates 
along about 26,530 miles of track and, in 1959, covered over 37,525,000 service-miles. A 
staff of 792 mail clerks prepared the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while en route 
in the railway mail cars. 


The rural mail delivery organization provided direct postal service over approxi- 
mately 5,521 rural mail routes in 1959, extending over 135,000 route-miles and serving 
494,865 rural mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average 
about 24.9 miles in length. Considerable progress has been made towards the develop- 
ment of mail service by means of group boxes—a service intended for the more densely 
populated rural areas and for suburban residents not within the area of letter-carrier 
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delivery service. About 2,927 side services were in operation in 1959 to transport mail 
between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 2,090 stage 
services operated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway lines. 
Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is being developed and over 331 
such services are in operation, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance by rail. 
A local exchange of mails between offices on the route is effected by way-mail wallet. In 
1959 there were approximately 806 city mail services transporting mail to and from post 
offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and 
delivering parcel post. The 10,538 land-mail service couriers employed travelled approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 miles during the year. Land-mail services are performed under a contract 
system, the contracts being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and 
competent to provide all the requisite equipment. 


Coastal mail service is conducted by 28 contractors who operate as far north along 
the West Coast as Alaska and on the East Coast to the northern part of Labrador. 


Post Office Statistics.—Tables 16, 17 and 18 give the numbers of post offices in 
operation together with revenue and expenditure for recent years. 


16.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1956-59 


Province or Territory 1956 1957 1958 1959 

No. No. No. No. 
Wemionndlandsret ss (P0053. A8 RISD boo Mas osk Cae nine te ete eect 636 640 641 647 
leurs Ove u ge: gu bal Kel lhe \0 Re RA Re Ae Oe Sean 105 105 105 104 
GE POCO UL testa teh alt eittatateladaed £4 OREN eT Ean sa Boia OF cleee 26 1,124 1,117 1,096 1,031 
Us ohne BYR TIEN, 010) enero ROAD RAR REAR ORR Ae Ree 20220 Piper ee ie) 9 Reed 736 703 676 634 
CC acc irs oA tte ih ad bt bed se Ee a BUMS ee ne af 2,463 2,435 2,413 2,405 
OOD CREO ne et eo tho ANS taal do dtd Se aes we Woke ees rok 2,644 2,627 2,616 2,624 
OREO OAS Cho ote Act nee nen eae: Riteiieh Meee Oni iy ta iod 8 St) oe ok Selaiaad 815 817 810 814 
Saskatchewan 1,332 1,318 1,310 1,298 
1a LOYS: GU gS Gear a Ae Ce ce er 1,141 1,124 1,112 1,089 
JEg RAYS DylOie (tical Ot: AAS AS Rare A hae take aim, Oleg ce Sage 947 940 937 932 
PCO DEPT TROT: Nc Act fh tote hs lott eh rads tot rho ER tsa ole Pa eae ee of 16 16 16 19 
Northwest Territories a7 37 36 on 
Camadars ss 58k ies sre ce ite berc cet 11,996 11,879 11,768 11,634 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s economic 
development during the past ten years. Gross revenue for the year ended Mar, 31, 1959 
reached an all-time high. 


17.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-59 


gfe eee gures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Surplus (++) 


Year Gross Revenue} Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 

$ $ $ $ 
LI NET Reet Git Renae te tasy pia Pauenailata heave" Detain lela 101, 277, 435 84, 528, 655 82,639, 741 +1, 888,914 
PREOROR TR ICL, Get AG Oe da Ginny owe bane biske s'eidiniels 105, 545, 456 90, 454, 678 91,781, 466 —1,326, 788 
IE 5 ok wie os 4G GG Sof te tole a bo Sree Ne serdslae ue 122, 266, 675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648,945 
Res! CRC Lea KOK GRR RESES REESE bain e abn 129, 388, 365 112, 024, 245 105, 553,191 +6, 471, 054 
PTO R CE rs cre tlk whinwitiabh ama wn eile bins Orie 129, 889, 325 111, 107, 484 113, 581, 752 —2,474, 268 
EMT Bike ce os Sacked deb ssa mlbsais see 15L, 717 ; 278 131,315, 049 123,611,055 +7, 703,994 
SENT TE Siesta ai wesbaes ses aaneek eadnnsle 158, 568, 356 137, 696, 621 127, 421, 739 +10, 274, 882 
EER LEGG oa caachebut hetehas abl tivus 167, 879, 869 145, 823,785 139,992,921 +5, 830, 864 
eS Oct ae as Skat waa ciraniahh d.ax eter 177, 492, 783 152,919, 881 153,319, 782 —399, 901 
PE POON oh Lo ries ye Sn Gisborne altos Bie. Gis 058 183, 380, 508 157, 630, 336 157, 803, 478 —173,142 

1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other smaller items. 2 Excludes 


rental of service staff. and staff post offices. 
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The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 17 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during each of the latest five fiscal years was: $74,583,720 in 
1954-55, $75,559,106 in 1955-56, $77,735,659 in 1956-57, $81,192,007 in 1957-58 and 
$82,008,654 in 1958-59. Receipts from postage meter or postage register impressions and 
postage paid in cash by other means were as follows: $65,516,441 in 1954-55, $70,696,501 in 
1955-56, $78,041,479 in 1956-57, $83,706,744 in 1957-58 and $87,920,080 in 1958-59. 


—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959 


Norr.—Money order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal revenue 
include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1959 Province and Post Office 1959 
$ $ 
Newfoundland..............00cceeceeeees 1,676, _ Nova Scotia—concluded 
BOLWOO Ccatrercesrsactetarererhovetotctshatebeethercrerctstce 13 396 Springhill: cewualecactcamevones aap oe 26,815 
Carbonearsitscen ob osnetucacte placiltate manta 10, 869 Stellarton? scenic saebidiasien. tan sehiineee 31,276 
Qhannel. 15 BE o.1. lose eed deeyoe emeseat 12, 369. th Sydnee vinrd tural cunt ontecnadiee oicece bers ni Seas 298, 939 
Corneri Brod keacer.clo cr toe ateruterioneterss Veto LUT OD alle OVC VaR LIMES cree ce recycks creer ayeta, amstckenee parades 24,591 
Deer Lake none jack Se ade ood wigan ee 12,287 ‘Tatamarouchesneis... a cecedat eet 115537 
Gan deri sy ete arcis ane sie cites eecacshexsueaye sie AL, O89 "No Drentonesss ec. cm asca.qte sence tare mres 10, 431 
Goose Airport ss. sh. caine eres bere Rte «ans ¢ BT SOS Pe PLULO-N con toeine cs.ctsie ce cite eee oteceere eae 190, 293 
Goose Airport Sub-office A............... VA ATO West villeuc i cspssateie.sis 0 wlssays.ara.a joes ReneS ORS 12,367 
Grands Hallgeecre ss fos. eae ds co. comers 49) 922 ule Weymouth sii. <b.c vate ae sie. Sasteeaieets cle 11, 440 
TIENVISDOF COS «Wis osteo Mee reise les cons 14S 7 fellas WANS OD sar tae edocs ites Ors alee ara adersicieic eerie 45,083 
St Johns ese) Ber aaa. Se oa eee ee 780°.532"||/"™ Wolfivilles 26s A aie Aa oan oie eee 34, 406 
Stephenvillew.Gta.). Jae eeeeee es ae 25,776 Yarmouth gaeksetiniaeciacieraax aoe eet 104,100 
Walbarnal: RES. hilgtoe cies oe eins msiacs 18, 064 
Windsor’. diet che edteies. «de semrese cet 12,183 ||New Brumswick................cccceceees 4,094,629 
Bathurst: 4.3.0. cattle, «fete ia ita wikis eissarsteda aes 84,316 
Prince Edward Islamd.................... 486,882 si Campbellton ss. «;....tisi.cte.0.5 oy 6.0.0/6 «+ «0 cepbe ets 74,421 
@harlottetown...ccpeeee oan ae eens 2577523 i> Chatham, -. ese k. oe vc cee tito S oe oes eee 38, 800 
Kensington. inl a Raw. tte ede Rare RES 10,304 Chipman). Jssn. fare iether oars 11,425 
Mon $aie U6 tere tin srecabeters aise: ercrareereorenanins 13, 862 Dalhousiey oir anos ere Sisto roe ah eset 31,601 
Souris*Hastitn cok «che atesntle ots teu tees 5 10,364") Edmundston 22025 Scere ose ones meee 68, 760 
Summerside sn iac cre eeetdeecio ates utes scsia barons 145273y || ud Mrederictonedcnsk. 51% werd. acess een enG 437,147 
Grand Malls 5.6 si secs ote eee eee tees 27,487 
Nova!Scotiar saree eee, ek By 135%5 29Ge thn Heartlands s508 ta sreta sete seri. yan, ete ee 13, 667 
Aimhersta 14. cette tcciactee trace ae ale 103/506) Hblarvey-Stations si... sfimiack ice. citente nie 10,398 
ATINANOUS LUOV. Al Acie raty erence eee AWPU Ror Dirk hewmen rhe enero: eae mG Ober 12,126 
Antigonishisase each: Ceo eee ae te 70, 583 Monetorstbas tctet css vee ee oa ened. 1,412,945 
Baddecket<, a: grata ietetisthaiesoneees. 13,819 Newcastle. .4:..5 s..a0.0c chibi eee 52,579 
Bediord ae eee ee else tice mete rete T9892" lh * OromoctOrn. eee cee test see eee le ee ae ree 21, 829 
B@rwitle ob ecscco de Se ie ae sO L588 il" Perthewteveg: Vas cae eee h gs ee See pean 10, 746 
Bridgetown. 220. ches poke a eee es ert east 18, 367 Plaster: Rock ost Athid. sea cen gee, knee. ee 11, 841 
IBTIdPeWwAter sc. occkoek Gas cir mica oe C72S |= Richtbuctowece cle as we cee ee eee 11,163 
Chester*otsccan «tie tes chee riences 12,633 HOCH ESRY Picea ec Tee TR Tee tone le oie Ee 10, 258 
Cornwallisionin, «cea ee esc See 17, 043 Paint: JONNAx, Sh wey. sha ecawle te iter 896, 202 
Di gbivanimeroce me creec seine ot ae eee 37, 283 St:“Andrews.43 ree wae 24,785 
Glace" Baya, SARs. Bin ae eee 74, 169 Sti George. sacred: Sess ee hee eee 10,052 
FP ali fete, oe ike cis Obie gna eats bu ae 2 DUS Ose Ih bea LeD HEN vcccrpien tec tas cts uote ote nee 45,132 
Halifax Fleet Mail Office................. 23,461 Saekwilletso Pe As. Se ek eee 59,173 
Hantsporties Aner: Sane 11, 857 Shediacss:. Asied gin. ahem eee eee tae cae 15,994 
AN VORNGRS Th eh ren te Tate 10, 839 Sussexs: vorenisaeterrr rere rest ere eee 37,624 
‘Kent ville. eee ee ce eee es ee 92,920 PP TACHI: s5,-.:cinhe diseases pete oe eee 12,061 
Kane Stn. coe ath tise eee Saat ase Olea 13541 WGodstock:..#2;5.'. ass tetra te sate cee es 57,970 
Eaverpoolicii ee tecscee cece ne ca eee ee 49, 589 
DGunenburgst . fy. Beet Skene Maks Sr eee 31; SSA Qmeb ees s.:), sosve.. Boe as ae ee Peers etek 39, 714,365 
Mahone Bay.............- 12, 4307 ieeA ChOn Vales. washen siiscpemptene nce olen eee 18, 786 
Middletont. 7. 9. se sane ee Ob, 234: |PeAlmaly Siew ei loetee he he eee ee eae 64, 376 
New Glasgow............... 120, 254 TA TOR. Ss kk ce MER elcei ee oe eae 56, 232 
New Waterford............ Bish 31,058 PA INCU ee ete 27,979 
North Sy dney,...cess veer ihe 45,687 || Arthabaska.... 12,327 
@xfordaciheat,, 33.. Wesatiee sie iy 10,.187- |" CArvida,. 5 «60 «cc 63,091 
IPAYYSDOrO gs: . 4. 8 eet Sete. 13,393 || Asbestos.......... 42,335 
PIGtOUs LRxe 5 Ts Bas. tenet ee 32,689 || Aylmer East 13,279 
Rockingham Station 10; COCs BacOt Ville icc toca ink orci enfentaeers 16, 200 
RCAF Station, Greenwood.............. 155286" | SBaie' Comes yess. st veenk omen cote meee 55, 909 
Shearwat6ricn aes secs. cote sidaeicenis nee. 11,971 Baie Sty Pauls seta scone eek tates elec 14, 349 
PBEIDEINO, cua cas Fee een eee Serer Oe 255489) o Barrautaylis je. Seeeeeoeee Sei eee: 10,937 


SNUOSNACACION TN: ecient eae he eel 12,616 i Basilique Ste. Anne......... S IR ROaeeOe 72,250 
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18.—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 


Mar. 31, 1959—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—continued 


Beauceville East..........2...00 
Beauharnois............ceeceee0: 
IBEGIAEG ee See es eee oe eee ae es 


Boucherville.................0005 
Bourlamaque..'.... vs. sees 
IBIpwnsourg cscs cee ese eee es Se 
Buekmwphatne..-5 6. iislee ses oeces 
Cabanon anche os ire cess eedaeas 
Cane hatietts tes 2ee eee ores SS 
Cap de la Madeleine.............. 
Causapsenli eres iss ey ce sede ood £4 


Charlesbourg.............0ee008- 
Chibougamau...................- 
Chicoutimnrr a re fo eee 
COoshcookae se eee a ose s 
Boles UN A Sennen conn nine 


Hntinedon oer els oor is eas 
Jacques Cartier..........0..00005 
J oliette. Shas tc NOES RENCE ee 


WIACOMOP Nt ae eee ee iia 


He ASSOM PION [oi ce te seeks ee es 
eer quels Pest cd eee SOS ees 
Vala CSGce ec rok ce as eee eee as 
MOnNOXVillasse es. cose oases eee es 
L’Epiphanie..................5.- 
HAAVIse  FcOn ae Meh a cee te cts 


MISSASGINGEL! Cote on cide cee ene 
Mont Joli. boot ABE eames 


oe eoecece 


ecco escce 


1959 Province and Post Office 
$ 
Quebec—concluded 
Sean 21,068 CU VAUOtr eee hohe bo wad coe eRe eee ees 
Rh: 39, 625 INO WaOathisless.S.n: be casa itie woe eeleeienn 
tS a: 27,030 INICOlOGhan hore ooh on nee ee ee eee 
Fe cacet 21,191 INGEANGAL Re eo Laos be oS ee Ona 
RAS a, 10,961 Notre Dame du Lac...................0-- 
Pmt gat? 14, 424 OcimstOwlene er ooo ere Cue Ee 
PoE eS 137709 > PaspGbiac. 7725... 0 ea eee eee eet 


SLES T a PESG Hore OBLPATCE Can. seco esos vauloce feu oictemeserole’s 
renee TSR CAOe ELIMCOVALLGA sa cae iterates ere tetere elerotsi ove a's o's 
Peaheere ZOO OOO DE Cities cin a cutie vem clctelusstetisl ure nratals stsfure’e 
Re APS TR COO UE LUA W.GOD so Mere Meratete lc uieret ate; lteter atele slsvavele/stoveres 
TSS 58) 24,858 || RCAF Séition: Sty Eubertstas ois 
SA Ee 10,041 || RCAF Station, St. Jean............-0008: 
peers TORS ZO UH) FRIGHTIVON GS .:ielove es v'erelore oters'e a lclorole's'siererore avers 
Shire ZESROLPUIe NV ISAU Catia okie ctetetsl ars ofeletceloastelstotators 
Bo Ee he 31,623 TIL CUISECI See To eects niratnte 
Fe LOT EES 12,901 Riviére du Loup........sccceecccececsees 
AAS PEP 44,097 EOD EEN AIM etc hin ete note 
Behe Lees. PASSS7 ail ECOG ESIGN, .'. | cststere’a'e ble siete erawtorens’stsferctols 
ett Le 10, 663 ee oe 
Dae Ae SOMOSO ce FLOUS TIS tee te ae or oke ota mctate lo tteoetias 
OS ee 18, 229 Ste. ee Hace 9 oy eles sO 
Sota: 31,555 || Ste. Agathe des Monts..........cc.eceees 
Rie adn: 196,786 || Ste. Anne de Beaupré.................0.- 
i oeeeee 15,940 || Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............20000 
MPT RS Re 38, 932 Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére................5- 
ANP IE 21,354 |} Ste. Anne des Monts.........ccccecceeees 
here Seer 283 , 072 Dera OPUDO cle oe ease ose ierefonrate 
LISR RASS SoROGOU IE Ded CCSAITOM, 6 Se iclce snare orc reloiwerarssievereleieists c's es 
et Ree 28, 593 IE MRIStAG HES euts elreestite talon taste wel eee 
UST eee 210,075 MU MCCLICIONM aa otis ieee toe ola tees: 
AS 77,678 || St. Gabriel de Brandon.................- 
ie DO OSB NE BLOM GENCVIOVEsccc6 cciele ste cletele's olsielnlels' e's eels 
Peers ong 12,770 || St. Georges West...........c..scccccceeee 
Pea het Ack 221,674 || St. Hilaire Village...........c.00--e+e0e- 
eaten oes 25,386 || St. a ee 
Bee RIK 297, 641 SiPlcaniee Per. wilde ete eae a ete ets 
rugneers 128,396 || St. cag San A Nari RAR 

GSESTO Se Shot ETOMIO NS fees loreste's s ctse elects wrarslelaeelale aces 

14,306 || St. Joseph de Beauce....................- 

13, 632 BSE TOYO IE ssleinieieis'alaie'e'ais sie'e'sle's sn ene'a's's 


Nena ees SORTOMGIE. OP ERGHDI cildcalesecs se scctee sts 

te kaa THPGOGHle (SCS PROSE ..dasccersleteis o's jets w'a’sves'c'ele's 

Su isseem 24,064 || Ste. Thérése de Blainville 

ees 21, 966 SG PAIGE a oie tune ea raetatote eer herr eee 
BY ei 35,544 SOO RELL total sivinala cteters claeusislacarauels 
Aa e ree! Dedede lt “Senneterre sess ifdses cccee as vee eine geen ees 
Feld OL EER SH SHS IE ‘Sept alles... is 0 coer eee ewe lee ened s 
Sr is 11,273 SHAWiIMIPAN Soe ieh ace dees odelle scales 
Cede. 34, 692 Shaw. villager cence ot i ote tie mn tatrcts 
At ae 1O2599'7)|b SCT TOOKES Ja, at's\ scl csiclsioets slo slelsiels sicleterats © 
ae eee 227,131 OTOL ERE cpt tS A tee wet ein cs won tae Te nS 
Lear ees 11,042 Station St. Victor.........eccscccceeceees 
AeA 24,335 SHIGE, RE SPE RS cen teatro mr ae ee 
Lhd ae er 23, 868 EBGPTe DONNIE Me a cactus sae cle foiciltals hea 
Uta 11,444 '}- “Phetford Mines. 5.00... c.c cece ees ecleees 
ee at 60, 452 OULSOS cbr Sots e ete aoe ea tes aoaae 
Nib ate 25,808 || Timiskaming Station.................... 
ee LY ne ORO TAG liF mR TOIS MIS bOIES tate tree stele teiets lsutetele's elle ais 
égiekentee TS O20, ABTOS) RAVICTOS. «ose ciel. eis's alo'sielsla’s sie'ee ow o'ets 
Sea 62,386 Valcartier Camp: ccc sedicceestseis soltetees 
Me, LOPAG le OV aed ON: nh hacen alcelsete stale <talatstele sets 
iets be VSFOZOH WP Valley Alas tess jantictote elle’ elele' ole slsleisiete wets 
AAAS LOVOLO: | “Waetorinvillessccte tse cise telee sse'ec'sttie os 
SITS ASMOTG lhe “VIMO INIATION icc a siete e eteie'a's'elsie'e win'e le wislale oicce 
ve SAS Sie 40,348 || Ville St. Georges.............22eeeeeeeees 
A aes SPT S TO WAT WIC tes ei eat sie tleicteleversistewininiciste wet 
NIASIAN DAP ZG Teo TOr Ie VALET LOO vcd soptesioe ers ate sfelotelelslolste mictate's analole'pas 


EERO ITS PAO TGF Wart OL ee iaketaretet teterctateteia alele Tele shntnge otonelo's 


13,338 || Plessisville Station.............ceeccee08 


64,665 || St. Pascal 2 Be keen SRR ia tek tt Ble ayer 
yoiseiroe 10,373 St. Raymond 


1959 
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18.—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959—continued 


—= 


Province and Post Office 1959 Province and Post Office 1959 
$ $ 
ORATION osuis ois tcce ciao othe eect (Aster ei ge Ontario—continued 
A GhOI A spews bls Gabe, Satalene's laine enone 9,131 PBA 88 vee Pde hea Meee Meat eee 17,256 
Ror ncourt. sack ee fc ie niate bee oer 57, 27 Bille Eganville ty, viccciee settes bo ahead Ue day ce oe 15,070 
GAAS ee Oe Nolen Gene okies cio eet 67, 643 il @ PHO LAKC...cinarensa sts one alc cstasteceeheten 118, 802 
VOXAN TIS 4: vtec tie ot oace nh enree CEA eae 222k Bliieine, or Cr eee wic earner meee 31,212 
lp Stons be cas vdi con heehee eae 28005 (|e EUho eae cca x actts oioks aoe aakeie seks eae eee eee 10,729 
AlmMOntetyac oa: he Woe ee ond ARO ae ROL 62b NP Poneleharts goccece ses oot Sete ee te oars 14,517 
AUUBDEPStOULe rc cus cher ase ceteris SOMAES? || PMESDANOLA. «Be ciac ose nnrterate we nly ceerom erat ottemet 25,762 
INTACRRCEL soe csockio-ciar oysueter vin ale Sass oleae eae Bde OS: tl GoeUSSOR: aciy selec avs enietns Salah ole sera otter erate ava 35,131 
Anson Vill Be. ccwmaanphee chs ieee mia eis eee HSV cE Pap emt stp-¢c, 0) Menon Peni e esUce one aortic on ISec 27, 447 
AG PULOL ask 52d vised seveicis abioaueen wane arene eC OSahet ly deenelon Halls. .c5.. cc sitio carte) enetetanion 15,752 
PA ATE Pe SSR re eas A ey: TOGO? He ler Us: 23254 serie tesioe cine. ol era seer remee aets 50, 897 
ALIKOKAN Gs how os oe OR URE ee aS SO. Doe TE SMOUGOI eat ete tae tote ai 15,711 
PAMITORS 2 och cloeh cosine siete ake eG AG reco RET SNTOO [ee UOU CRE: <insb sro 006 SS Se eee Sates ce eh lee eee 21,200 
Avlmer Wester ccc tec: thei datre asie AROLOT MR TOLGAULIG. TR. fe ce cite creer tint 6 otieererr teres 112,268 
SAAN CVOL LG  cuck parcteuiaat Gaver tksennvarcuoraeenneton tease ante 37, 689 IH OE Ga UBANCOS sac nogerouea wsrorsroncra tere srereear a terete 68,699 
1B ST ats epee ey RRR ig laa oe ete Rel Seale ie! QA OOD? |e ANOLGHVWILLIATIN, «cca cies scicteleeiesets vente) eaieyers 411,382 
Barrys: Bay conc ccc icac cae ce ioe eee ie LOPS Ds eA b arya ajohere coc aes ous avin. w sine caste ec otetene 286, 578 
Bartonvillemie rs ssc escanck cas ca te aoc . GOS ba Ge GrananoduGs.. cc rec es ieverso.clcod cr oh ears ct sive 50, 088 
Bata wastes ceca aees Ste eae ee ZAAGSAE || WRAGATSONCY Cee cette ee ersten ae cena omer 10, 884 
Beans villessss se toed ee See bea ones 2S LUO GEeOreClLOWNe ttle ce coat ote at as nue sce ' 99,549 
IGA VOTtOMe Behe conus cist Aone Rhea Bonne 13,712 Greraldtonie sects ote ene Coe iene 28,048 
BollesRiverss eiewdcs cr ce oe hie eeeiie LORAO TE ar Glencoe... cacctre cee s nee cm eae 13,821 
Bellevillesay ass sts ackees too aes o aen o19;8elo||© Godericht...- svrccccsecactete cme ene 56, 418 
Blenheim, esis steeesae eee eee Ee nate SOnck9 Ne GOrerDay caoccccs scat coher comer oote titeets 12,506 
BLINGVRIV6Per ecco eee eka ote eee ores 30,0ce a Gravenhurst; care cccsce octane cle woe oaghtaes 38,751 
BODCRY ZEON Es. to Ne Senco eee Lae ee > 10,538 CORTISD Yee fe tate eee eee ten ener 48, 459 
BOON 3.5 Hee be oars Wade eae aie eae 14, 031 Guelpheee eon tes nace coe cote crc Maen 420, 292 
Bowman Ville secncs scisew sence. Sooke an Bion te Hagersvaillares ssa ae nie cette cree tcetn teeta 24,372 
BFACEDTIA ZO eco cs de Soe tia es Hees See S300" @ aballeyibUryy.ecs ot cee ce see eee ac oor ore 24,251 
SSTACLOLG see at s.t silos miecrehd seme ene Uo, dhol Peal DUrGODe seetie cee coe oem ee aera 19, 233 
PARAL CONS. occ iok Oe ea ee oe A2oN OD Wieueba magltOn soc accu essere ecm setae ee ee mee 2,918, 809 
IBTANGIONC. ness eoteie ere ner ee areas 620; 208-1e Planoverse acess ccce cceeee eect eteee 41,494 
BIDS RTON Pc is ohow Sst ok oh pene ae eta Os UUeig ARTEISCOU dy 0 race stacy eee docus an were 14, 167 
IBEOCK Valle eects ie ats o onces tat ieee ZRIV SEDs ||P ATLOW ce eect ee ee ene eee eae 22,496 
BUrlOrd Peewee Mecics sete ats a eee LON oo We etaveloCck so. ac ccc ens eee oes nen cece ner 10, 824 
Burkss*Mallsisic 2 ssa gees hee eee caatikks OOO. le la WAKeSDUEV i ctiies cae cece eine renee 39, 457 
PUT HN ECON toms sos cae AS Os ES Oe eee eae 228) COL MACATS UC eae eae cae enon ciate es 28, 952 
DVTONE Sa basses dares genitit.. thin t hanes. 21139 ie PAOSDRICT ce ete ca ora aed eae teens 31,343 
Galedoniavii., k6 ieee has oosles os ee 17,688 2 Highland Creekscoin ies. colons ae vine tere 23,701 
@aran belltord aac cn svi ae sien helene 29,245 Ne SHOTNepAYNE... 2. oss scseccc ccs cans essuccil tecee knee 
Camry BOrGen eis soe ees ee 30,544 || Huntsville................... 61, 856 
Capreol 12,761 || Hurdman’s Bridge (Ottawa) : 13,273 
Cardinal EUs COD smal POTROLN Celt race fee caer 62,730 
Carleton Place 30; 038. \It 2ALOGUOIS| het. cee ec: 13, 484 
Cayuga.. ate 12,566 |} Iroquois Falls 13, 473 
Chalk River ANT OGOTP alslington ca. case te te cece eae smears 367, 553 
Chapleau the 25 O80" Ie AIMS LOWE ie winvece ccces on ete cine 23, 962 
Chatham SHO ghee HE SICRPUSHARIND 001. sect ees tee tes eae oa 55,520 
Chelmsford L4 USA lp ecormptville®s cc: cence sasnes ce nes teens 23,407 
ChESlOW | o Boin ces siot Ca ak A Ba Re hee te HASDOO IE AECCNOLA, cai ces ate eretee ae ee oere comer 111, 665 a 
iE RERCOFVINE. o3 5100s ots ab ena ee Reha es LZ Oe We pBROSINICK. lose ccsse cer aree sens cubes eemee 10,003 
(GDIpPA Wa. tech csc cae See ES Cee eee 14, 782 EGiN@aT GING: aaron tees pote oe ae re 28, 987 ss 
CLARKSON. es nse mesccaet eames te ene ers 44 Uoo-WepeingiOity 4. cocci sce tees teeta teens 11,344 eo 
ROBTOPG. |: Nove ts pete cou ss sacs eee ee UNi oad Wh et SeCON tinct ccc ec c ar etek Gee “SOEs. 671, 638 
ELTA PENIS SPOR AAS oe Se pit glen: 35,905 |i) dingaville:. 6.605000: 0 ie rr 4 
Cobalt suse bees as habe eed eee 1), O48: \8 shirkland Take ts soe ee aca 117,810 a 
abet Lic cee eee ee “35° die boa Wt ckatehener dt. <..c6c (flocs ne stee eee 785,025 
Wochraners was 3cace vets ole one ee S25668. le weakeneldot sy, sc cca cca cee core amenees 18, 470 au 
WOIDOre sbi inddss scare hibetetadete ets LL COO We cle@iA Oth. i, losis cs asec cmaetae coe mee 12,295 La 
Rrollme@wood..... css. sssccsaatsianace mang 83,204 le seat IngtOn... 1.5 sow sciaes ce os meme: 131,001 ey 
ROOMS VINGS. «oi. caiccseaeancneube ee ean Lee Ne MMM Es ccna tee eee ee er emtn kia 11,335 co 
Gopper Clift ss. scoot paces te ee DD, SOO II MINGUSAY. com asco ace cries ne ae een 115,201 % 
RSOTAWEAN boas caso 3.2 da deca con eee SESS Oe DU LIU AD MAO RL Ge dk, coc oe ean sraene ten pemeene 33,786 
BOOP UNDE PEC 6 Uv cso ds cate chen ed Sak Oh ohn aa 165447 “lt deittle Current...<.. 0.000. ce cates ceenaan 17,735 $ 
Weep Rivers: cies eueia asset tee 26,051 MHOCKELD Visas tered orn ee ee 10,095 Py 
Tielta) hvGiers ine operat BS 009 bi dahon’ bho ane ee rea hoes 2,349,530 
PPOOBTONGO Lc. ius Pies bated eeeeee RS ee EL OOt He gr ne Lark. /1.\ocde seadea seacoast , 302 | 
POOMPMEIS SL  iscan ss cokhs baked scieheerees DLA OL PoCRNOW aint 1. a tee eee ae teers aeeeene ames 11,919 z | 
MAOWMANIOW case 5as.c ok wks pbk Oe SORT tne OLS C05 We MAGOG.. oe ice os cet tenner ieee 13, 762 | 
MAReREIGDS A SUC: ec nhs co eae L ECOG? We Mateoni. 8) cin ae SS OSE AROS Petts 40,548 
OR BEAR AS RR ey en a a Nh BL, On i> BManstouwalee. oo... ssn des. cae n ewan 15,240. a 
OSES es AI eed etree peat het SS. OL S84 euManlos. 20.0. cans sn curecmce suk getimen ere pate 19,960 t 
F 


eMETILLG. Vice cia sca tes ck cates ook tes oe : 63000 up Marathon, taissc, dias occecnces oacsn actos 18,538 
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18.—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—continued 
IME <0 kl Rt Ande GR A ee ee Oe EES 


Mei bns lacs bentedk Soc Realy te ROR fe adit eT 
Mount Poresti sich esse eae: 
INQDANCO Ao tee Pete re SPREE S 
WNemablamburg ca tr SeeSe eee wt eee ye 
News riskeard > Sis 2225.52 2s Sri 89 885 Fee 
NewInarketerrcrs eet cress Pee EN ayes 
BNW EDOGTy a2 OF 1S de a ial ae Se ee 
Niagara-on-the-Lake...........5......... 
nn TL eS ipl’ Wee BeEGk Petia fae aa a Siaperg 
LINK OTH iy DL YE ete ai a ta ail te ui ea 
INOLMACI Perret ee eT EERE SEE: 
0) OS BR Bae se hae Abang. 


eoesreesoece ssc occ ee eee oes oeo es ae rs ees 


PALL CUSGUTC Tes ee eta E eS Yee hee 
MENIDROKOT coro eee EATS BSE 


LIGNE TS Bo dala at BE aaa Rig PN ted ete 
Petawawa Camy.. iio ieee eee: 
Peterborough?) io) fo feb ones eres 
th MOE Saad GREE DR ob Snicket 


HEC Gila ee Rot ne Nee See ear ee 
Ore ODO L en nee 
Port Perry ; 
Powassan.... 


RCAF Site PETentOn eee eo ee tee 
RCAF Station, Uplands (Ottawa)....... 
11 San oR. 2 eaatele agiamelad pha Sai ie ei 


eae Re ana. Ce one 


eoerescoe sees eee eer sseoeeeessersese0es 


"oN A LSTA AS ds Kae PNR AE A All a 
St. PMOMADIE SoD boa talai ce Pan wegles Uletile’s Bs 
Scarborough.. eematie vote au Sta mhiee Nore Nee: 2 


Schreiber. . 


eeOeeoetesoerereeee%00000700980 


MIRCHI 6. clone coins cd ed + sige ae ds e 


17, 453 
68, 801 
175, 383 
74,611 
25, 902 
18,115 
11,869 
667, 134 
40,752 
235, 668 
414,028 
360, 386 
582,993 
13, 239 
12, 893 
18,220 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 
Seaforth 


eoereeeesee es ooe ese soo eee eee eoesons 


RUINCOG ade ot ce e te tee nt ee 


MOULHaAmMpLOn cr tn os Pree ees 
Soutn. Porcupine: ooo 822225 eee 000222 
SULA O POL eae ate eet eee e OS Fares SO TMES 
herons eee Ores PRES CEU RREAE NS ts Ces Fs 
SAD CO STC Ws henach absladl intee teat ciate neds deere 
Stoney Creckc: corre se hen nee e 
Stouffville 
Sn bie Apel ah ah deca dah bo abide Re 
‘Gp aA) EVO Ge SA all ae levee ca taal le ed ele on 
NS UI RSLELRSIR IAL A CSU coaches tn deem gd ere de tlc a a 


ERBITACO DAV cis cece tee re ee 
aS elegoe ters hil V hemmaid et cnet eect ead ch oe ied Je lech 
Tee Me eee oa ee. 


i eC eC re} 


TERUE ON CUI oi Del ses Seas grat alin get tv dam ey 
PEMISON ULE se ees nates oa eee 
AR SCORER OT Ue betty, 5 ls pa ere Rane ied ita 
PRMD S ee ae ce ee 


Arch Fiber aah a es oka Po 


WirciniatOWhhont orci foes 
NVRIKCLEON Soc ne oe ee 
Wallacebureet tee eyed oo tase e on ae 
WVALEROOWIIOS toe ce oe eee 


eocr sr eres ee oer eo ee oreerese es oee 


Woddbridgeys Siena eee eee 
NVOOUSLOC Kite t emer ete oc ene 


PLEO Coe RE eae ie SS 
GAUSCIOUD Sea a tee oct cen: 
OISSE Vallis abs aeons fails adore 


Ty 7 ESE OSE aaa en eee 


36, 359, 495 
131, 162 
19, 807 


20, 306 


10, 494 
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—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959—continued 


Province and Post Office 1959 Province and Post Office 1959 
$ $ 
Manitoba—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
rena VieWiascoscicnes bos eel brane LG, OOS Ve MNV EL CIC «chest eren aiatath aie ce rers sisters «erccete isco ee errs 15, 476 
LG licigi (eh gat RANE eee SS OAU ARIA TOr each AS God UE WAV ERVERGS,§ ac ress 'ec crerelete ves eleven ateccretants 21,895 
Exnlualolce rn. c sven cancion renter 147408) 1 DY ObbON EG: do. ccc nies cetae a clecstec clare terrecietets 112, 421 
POL Ube ot he crass, cova olacc ate ele sibiere oer Tatere 10,379 
WEINNOC OSE $00.4 hot ce sc cea Gee eee 22,039 |Alberta.............. RRP ie Ene Arie i <7or8e 20 46 10,780, 264 
MEOVAGH 54.038 oa ds cies nosso ne aie mere 1900 |e IAGHADasCa ¥.c ccs .akes ciunies ce veseeharecierns 17,364 
IMI OUEIG #5. <cabecacelss wa eras wiclewvoreiok eles Ree LO. be |r Is antbece bcc cs ous sence ate ctevelaaleteeecee 71,610 
INGOUA Wii: oso pce learon tore acter cle trocae Fe ASS: IP SSALERCAG hoists so one co uciere eeisteteam eerste 20, 883 
Ringeliallls Bi... 5 sis. ce cece wala yneeieer microte HZ 9a |b BeMVCrlOARe: 1. con ace Usineia la clemien eaueras 12,666 
Roragela Prairie. o.osswetincn aime carecee 104, 221 Blarmore £5 sh cus wen eesced oho at eae 12, 829 
RAV OKs... 8c sa ea! ore 4 arcieleintenesse crooner tien ae TE SOG. ht “bonny valletic. -..:. «cece toe octnslee wa aenies 16, 163 
RODE. a duvaare clere cro ke oes ote Steere 15,864 | ASOWGEN.... d.ccuiosc sate soccer enacts eae 18,755 
RUSSeILSS, 2.4 tec cerat nari reece ote nie 13, 938 
SPST UST IRM Oa a SPR cr rags tg ie so 9 Mla 38, 857 
Philos WA os cic oe one Comes 17,816 
DOUtISHR: Bee esc eee nero 16,368 
Steimbpach eeoccocaccs eee ene 29,331 
StOHCWallpee sneer ntee cee eee 10,107 
DSWAIECE VOD secre inure 5 socieie encore rtoerr 29,957 
SGROPRASS Stet eration ec nicciiotrercerne: 45,911 
HshOmpsOlihe. oo sces stein ocoee eect tert 13,576 
PLEANSCONGI cee ach cete ree ie tee 27,203 
War Genteaer cc eater lee 29, 287 
Wiaiwaness foc irene cuatro meee ets iceake 125272 |b POS DUry. Sic s csc snciaie seincterns «ola eistetale ter 16,708 
WVANEIG Ee, Be cre ores toarnt acre ee ties ee oases TAS hit eOravitoneValloy. acc wes toperose sew atefoieces 30, 834 
Winnipe@ eee nos a ccss ae cons mae 8: 286,185) le orunihellers. ci... ose eae toe ecins alemras 41, 851 
HI GIMONLOD Sco ccs she as eae ners alee 3,974, 155 
PASOMB Oana cts Sertiete aster cleanin cea 33,043 
Saskatchewan: .5.5 0c uscr ces cee nk econ. Gale due [P cHAInVICWatho., oaslcc cases cede wacus nie 15, 986 
AGSINIDOLRE oe SR ice eee hee 295343) |B giialRer tocrrde c.c.0:5,0'm.0,<ecsestretetels cue eivla tis crete ster 10,052 
Sivan Wetec eo ters erie A rel22, || MoMOr eS GLa inl 2. 2s0.0:6 0s sve, o.c els seimrelelausiess oieters ak 13,973 
ESEOWOVICWE rics ie iin cmc 5 Pane eee 11,020 POV UPVUACHOO Go cis. s: aisles aroincttanisin’ s semte sie ecestesdecete 20, 407 
( Copia vore SNE & See i ecaiet dts die ovata nes obvi a aes 19,643: |) Mortwsaskatchewan.....<...-.+e«++s sanet 20, 453 
Oink Ky PCD sche eines euiged tors abe gn nent rn olontel a 10, 630 Grande -erairie:\ sors ae sere seen Gane eee 83,935 
NDA SOMME erect i ret tee erie 12,383 (GBieSbOach £0 os. 5 ucaiieoeawnciocs tele 13, 154 
POLI GERGO Sette ce cae ate enn t meee MOS B83 WAIN Soe whet Be csesreatereyeterereescieet stelete tine eee ete 25,277 
SUCK ATV Mies... a,< cages cite Soltis ccate ee BO, aes 1h AACE TEINIO Ss ececn ec uslnneneesk «venue 18, 450 
PESt ane ects ne cst ceue Scr ae meets 79,581 | High River 23,748 
PUSUOMEN ric bre eisice atere  ere Eee UD SOUS) |e PeuCOM see. Boe cris a cece teteteinrtieres cacraees eases 22,963 
Anse MR SbIc@s, sens, we eee ters tron eee crass cre eae tiers 11,774 TNIS EAM eh Reeth cise 6 coe sats ee raaieoe ace ee 27,037 
HorteQueappellesn wcuccn ned crates tas Te 200) [Wt SES DOM pcgceetene <5 8.ace, 4.01 syorsc arerers.oisrareeteeare wes Cone 29, 592 
1 ERGY gC Cops es aR an neo eee dpe er beets Peco 14, 052 NES Cala ISICH Gc: crc crotercteietacous crete oteleinr rere eneeraee 11,600 
(Gravelbourg ss. .ceee nc cc tiee ceo enone. 16529718 Weacomibeth Sivsrianie te veewmiatg. telco holes 50k 37,343 
Grontel len Sek sire scar a eee eset 135 80G6:,\% vleaneaster Park... . 00s sesrectmescione ee 19,927 
Fu csone Banach cient ct nee ae ED, SD» NB SIO CUC ims she crores sacs creo ge eb etorginterereo ee moa 19,085 
ta HTyroy Yo Ka hot teeta eae mata ae ye tea tae eb aey cla Oly O40- |F LGC Br d er k ae so ccs supeispcle sve ajeofetecares eaten 377, 158 
Indian ECAR Rett bet ceorecne eae 17,324 MEIN COMPAR el scence ere econ oe te oe 13,214 
Keaimcacls: parce taccine rss bien ti neee eee 20, 383 Medicine ci atict oi niacin sretetnc atc eteens 167,663 
IKerODent Perce ink we iinet eer 13,675 INATNGON Aesth « ,cccre cee ioe ete he acer eee eee 11,129 
IGN CESIOVER on. ., coccinea atc einen 29,995 Nort hvBiGmontonns <.4 ces sees oon ieee 24,877 
MelGyclminSters oo conc crete eee OOF Qa Wt) ABP coe Aavsteua hale on tie oceare crevelets ieee rene 30, 896 
Mante.G reeks ).2- ui he eee 22 DOO) ie LE CACO VET 5 ccc. c ous 0070 eee crate oops a oreielrenions 40, 417 
Mea gowiluake 220. tics one rit cesses 21,725 PnGherm Gree K sises ia-c ccd csssbsic oie in eae 25,390 
Melfort HAONO KASS c6 es sce leks tone os oo eee 37,002 
Melville IBTOVOS tx. oo. oaciess cies Cee eho er 12, 848 
Moose Jaw RA YAMIONG A. dsc cesses aces losmkectthmane 15, 420 
Moosomin RCAF Station, Cold Lake................ 22,699 
Nipawin PROGCUIEE cite b ccc sw. oft onieomstlt ae, ate beeen cect 10, 359 
North Battleford TREOSIDCEE Nana ceticie oe atone che enor 181,907 
utloo TRAD EV. ees si necteeince lo ce eee eee: 11,653 
Oxbow gece. Mountain House 20,088 
Prince Albert Btwrbaul.. cbc cecakce ice eee 26, 548 
Regina Spirit. Mee Shae stat bral lets caren e Ce eRae eveEareTs eto 11,739 
Rosetown PUSULIOE tt, siete cotter. ott here oeieion ernie 39,746 
Rosthern SCO Va lattice. 3c care ine cramieasee saecamietmr ete 12, 902 
Saskatoon EUR REN A 9 4 8-2 'o, -3e Ares, sibcer tenes shereeetar rere oetinens 32, 139 
Shaunavon. bree Elitls ow. css cekcea estouien Som eee 45, 290 
Shellbrook Mea tebe hah hk nl a ta st ans eee sone cutie 10, 133 
Swift Current 128) LOD Ne Wegre valle: £ nscn.c ic Aa ceeacie renee ere eee 28,004 
PIISCAIORIG PE cece concn ead chee 28, 337 WEEINION Bo. oe eer oho icine Ce 28,155 
nit yet. <. {COARG ER erey MRE ene 19,621 NAMING. oho By cvacch te Ss earns aint oh ohe Sea eee 11,197 
REESE CAUY..8.. tesa cicomiekie cen een, meee SO GOST pOlCAM a atab tee oe. 6bc Gk Pocket ceo 16,357 
ES 2) ena Letina «aise aeroe tere oe 1D, cae ID ME RIOWTIBD ES coc cea clerk SLT Remy ome 29, 352 
WAtroUs.;. tio co ee EERE 135065. | Westlock:. soc ee eee 25,791 


Wey DUIn:.. feo khakis he eee 74,526 | Wetaskiwin....................0cccee eee 48,539 
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18.—Gross Postal Revenue of Post Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1959 Province or Territory and Post Office 1959 
$ $ 
British Columbia......................05. 16, oe 039 | British Columbia—concluded 
FIDDOCSIOLC heen bs eer ee eh ee oon ees 0:874 1" "Qualicum Beaeh 225.258 .e.0 00s... coke 15,119 
BUOY Soh ARR he sre Pees, SON Sake ichcrogs said Sctacihs 31. OG al Ones Cle. yok dead ieee crs. Co Pepomnsirane.s 57,568 
RRAOMEIIS WE laa 5 x Bion bres ae cents on tes 18, O74 |, Revelstoke rc oke os cogiloes des secreeecescees 36, 652 
PATOIG: BAY meee tats. Cela casa eeisie See 11, 861 HLOSSIANG ARIAT Teh ..ck ds seis we wte: 21,493 
PSIDERPORGE 5h ceed 5 Bivsen 's cb spacers olerass, stvratsl» Mie 02bwl  RovalsOa ke. | <8. ake ohotes cds deve a0ee vee oe 20, 309 
TASMOTONU RCS Mae eee ee ee een Co ee res oe 1S AOS |e SALON ATI. Fe. cele o sickle tikes sane ancien ceen 37,929 
Purnselakes tgs. ase os +4 ck toe evs Sere DE OSS o DWARCIRNEE AV. Rome Pt es de ae ae oe obscene c 15,509 
Campbell River. toi.s so ccckacd occ cee ce: 49,080 DECHE Ge ee wis Gab ieee wie ouaks SO GINS ae seals Fee 11,703 
GCastlewars, oc tees oc doisktan eres LeSOSH#) ti SITS yarns yn); ued daly ae kldcie@ do slalacee ele 34,217 
HO HTAURISER rans ais eae catreeacs echoes LU) DOS Mi OLMEL GES cts cvararer retin gets. « alaielt acentace bie 29,358 
Chilliwack 3. ses og ah CS rae vcnewio mh 124,868 | 100: Mile House: ......0....00cccccceeeesee 13,113 
CIEATDOOK cai sie, dtleieness Parone ee ee eens Neen eC UATIAIS Ep tctc aes scetareutd cies meieioiecs cloisss oe 12,314 
Clinton en. tua Se eh ee men ak LO. 614" Stevestons... ob feel. aie. ede veccsccsace ce. 15,917 
Cloverdaleyiinnis. waarmee. wea cco es s OTE 2 Lee CLEAC Gea chine! Pair are oaks 8 ele oe Ne hedahs Sel ee 39,691 
SGUTGON BY ve Oe Cs Sete geass atte «iat ercre tone lads A ROMS MMR MEL lease eri Seeks EN erate eek ches 146,079 
Cranbroolts.9 jss6esa. beck he. ated en een 61,816 ManCowver.s. 22st sane. Giese on views ee gate 9,034, 229 
CTeSLON as ang oi eis het mukutytacas ore us os JO; COL | eee ANGETHOOL to thy. ss cee ceed Boe blicterace ws 18,120 
Dawson Creeleae: auc ss... | kei pata 102,166} Wedder Crossing......:..........sseeeeees 13,401 
NO NBCATIA METER GRE. CLAS EEE os ontu hee Of PGi Re VeTNOMe eek so ke . sean Sere rete eles. eaahees 144, 033 
Enderby......... +s BEV. Buelle. it oda atacet chontve Wal Sled IChORIAn 8% oo ead eho de Gace coeacae 1,759,310 
FUBSONGATOR UAE A. Sacra FAR Gites «oss eis, oe atl 12,361 Victoria Fleet Mail Office................ 26,108 
Wernicg. cm: 05% ead. bowtie ct ties iets Beis 22, 849 est Summerlandin 5.004.055 secsls weve es 22,703 
HOLE HOUeODEI ter hen wi coeticct cee s cee nes DUG OG) ey RESE VAGWW aa.csene alesse ota comerbootecorsiooa ahtee cies 32,810 
Gan c68 te is dees ee ition clk iiny stars oR OE 14,2340, | Whiteshoek. 2. es0 sels. co de olec.0 6 0/<miei cis ere 64, 424 
Gibsons eee eee ee ee TO, O08 | Wihhisms Wake. s.00s ae es tee nee 50, 419 
Golden-cere cesses ore One 15, 635 
Girandg Or sccse kee. tee wea alecck 22,607 
HHaneyor tenant Ls nels daa Set 55,527 
NU a og a dle 6 da LG Sine wicatad deters 25,465 | Yukon Territory.................0-e0e000- 132, 432 
MIN VOriere ier © occas beldalche Sune ¢ conde LONGSS: I TIA wom Sabres Ecc cvecsleee ces secgs ne saws ja es bat 
TEGEN aE (CCE nc ees weer be cmt tal age Beene ane ati 208,013 RCAF Station, Whitehorse.............. 11,730 
SOLO Wile ce Rites i ir enna a Meee USTEAT Ocha WV MILe OLS, rec woacetlec ace coi uae anew 88, 287 
Kam berien’ #. oe vec oe eee ani casa es 39,149 
Kitimage tern Sh ied a8 eek 88, 690 
MAUHCE. SE SELE thee vn era 38,991 
PAOUSRIGU Cee ere eee te Toe eee 21,311 |Northwest Territories.................... 86,945 
ake Cowichan C222. cee 13 Godel SLOT UIS TIT ON eek AP Oe cits eines een 10,537 
5d. O08 ellow:Knile Vere 8 crak «oy aR Tete slopes «0 40, 832 
13,633 
10,088 
19,041 
55, 815 Summary 
11,550 
20075510 Newfoundland. sic. .3.00ce. ecun woes cals soe 1,676,104 
131,084 | Prince Edward Island..................+6- 486, 883 
UZ J8SseNova, Scotia. se sre os coke k « coe er mes ds aces 5,135,796 
694,979 | New Brunswick................ccceeceeees 4,094, 629 
2d; BODE @UCDEE Laie, o-< seyor ieee pesos’ ove Poorer ews 39,714,365 
COLTS arr le Bia a sro, lathe has Se ores shen barely SOLUS a AON GAPIO Metter ct sae cca eC miid wists mie 72,968, 706 
OsovooRiie.... Shela. he Lee 1S2280Rle Manitoba arts. teres eileen dee oa 10, 241, 797 
EKA VAG rt ean cane oR, Pe eit hon pie 1528284 Saskatchewan's. (00 os. tocaiibie sc wos nde oye ooraree 7,512, 437 
PROMI CUOMS . Fee ee creole ete ea a ae 1684091" AT Dera teri he ey oe ees eee nen Ons 10, 780, 264 
port A Merial sacs cave om. uae s sorteband ¢oaeiasey 100,006 wi. British Cola biat. .ciicses olor » apaioeieacecs ge ss] 16,212,039 
OCUMCOGUIELAIN sees eas dan ae oem ctee bee 24, O45m|o VOKOMANG Ne Wabeee a. sc cercloctly deat oe vie 219,378 
HZOPERNEOOGL Vie ee rc inh ca tiod yt cis Micuaie oes 17,554 Lo lhe eee 
owelliver.. .b% dono tk does s come 33,619 Canad ante b.o 5:8 eet oon 169, 042,398 
Prince:George) . oles coca so, bi cn ib ecs oes 183,595 Saree 
Pringe Ruperts. i) sie eee gine etic 119, 197 
PEI COLON: tea see cima take cic oes Shed 20,738 | P.C. of all Postal Revenue................ 93.5 


Auxiliary Postal Services.—Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 19 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years. A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter XXIV on Currency and Banking. 
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19.—Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-59 


Money Money Value of Value, PA ia eee 

Year oi es rata oa | Ege estate st Scr * Ode 
Gennda Gaunag Cannda Canada Other Boi 

Countries Canada 

Noe) Magariaee” TSR og cea ee ge nnd a 

1G a in ne pete 11,252 38,567,500 | 479,520,987 | 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6, 697, 818 
pL) > RRP eee ee aes 11,387 40,415,207 | 511,915,621 | 505,935,524 5, 980, 096 3,920, 218 
IQR athe SISELSER CSR ETE 11,320 41,782,109 | 580,823,622 | 571,396,122 9, 427,500 3,019, 522 
1G dee entre sean erae 11, 288 43,067,940 | 623,266,884 | 606,289,305 16,977,579 4,982, 551 
LO Mae Sahn de SEES eee 11,264 45,797,958 | 676,080,657 | 656,515, 831 19, 564, 826 4,763, 566 
LOD s aes MCE 11,200 46,902,959 | 690,824,787 | 668,930,066 21,894,721 5,008, 716 
LOR ARES Bh cede tneseceee eee 11,099 49,081,082 | 725,930,733 | 704,230, 646 21,700, 086 4,643,217 
IGE er S od cree Tee 11,022 51,182,296 | 799,615,004 | 772,708,244 26,906,761 5, 033, 806 
LORS ea erdere zee cca hioen 10,934 52,898,954 | 845,647,439 | 818,333,292 27,314, 147 5,394, 568 
IGN Ue dancer ces ttee 10, 823 53,746,050 | 853,443,891 | 825,973,053 27, 470, 837 5,026, 970 


Section 3.—The Press 


An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from 
their beginnings in 1752 to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition 
brings that account up to the date of writing (1958). The complete presentation is available 
in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Daily newspapers published in Canada numbered 113 in 1959, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. They had an aggregate reported circulation of close to 
4,000,000—about 81 p.c. in English, 17 p.c. in French and the remainder in other languages. 
Twelve of the daily newspapers enjoying circulations in excess of 100,000 accounted for 
more than half of the circulation. French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest 
circulation in Quebec where 10 of the 12 in existence in 1959 were published. Some of the 
largest of these papers have been established in that province for over 60 years. Foreign- 
language publications, shown in Table 24, are gaining in circulation as a result of recent 
heavy immigration. 


Weekly newspapers serve more people in rural communities than do the dailies. 
They cater to local interests and exercise an important influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 100 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides to its fellow members the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 


eta es ae te 


eo 
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which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The British United Press is a limited company in Canada and maintains a close 
association with the United Press International, of which it is an affiliate. From its head- 
quarters in Montreal and its 12 Canadian bureaus, it serves directly (1960) North America, 
South America, Europe and Australia with news from Canada, as well as 185 subscribers 
including 58 private broadcasting stations in Canada. Agence France Presse maintains 
offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign newspapers have agencies in Ottawa 
to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compil- 
ation of circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for 
daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers qualify for and subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements: for these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures 
have been used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation figures for many 
weekly newspapers and for magazines, and those shown in the following tables should 
be used with reservations. 


20.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
English-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1957-59 


Notr.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1957 1958 1959 
Province or Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Dai: pepe 
Territory © |_——__|_——________|______"___j}__. ee 
No] ation |No-| faton | No] GEBE |No.| Gis Yayo, | Cisew | o,| Cirou- 
INDIE since hn 3 33, 789 5 32,780 3 30, 508 4 32, 494 3 27, 387 5 33, 546 
| ae 0 Serene ee ba 3 24, 814 1 5, 626 3 24,635 | — — 3 24,343 | — a 
_ She oa Napa 67} 150,670 | 26 83, 103 6 | 149,936 | 27 91, 688 6 | 148,662 | 28 94,165 
Phere tinn. 2d» 5™| 82,048 | 15 50, 899 5 82,362 | 14 47,527 5 85,576 | 14 47,097 
21 ede BR 5 | 323,241 | 24 | 1,561,4293/ 4] 302,315 | 26 | 1,572,77631 41] 310,221 | 27 1,667,9403 
ORI ep 43"! 1,735,337 | 245 | 1,914,0734] 44 | 1,635,886 | 239 | 1,817,2264) 45 | 1,597,981 | 247 1,851,940 4 
| aD ae 6 | 207,207 | 67 84,348 6 | 208,675 | 67 86, 681 6 | 214,582 | 67 87,528 
=) or an 4] 101,943 | 155 | 151,548 4} 104,625 | 148 | 134,544) 4] 106,459 | 145 | 139,591 
A a 5 | 224,511 | 109 | 178,141 5 | 225,439 | 103 | 166,757 5 | 236,966 | 105 | 177,446 
ON perpen Ie | 15 | 437,851 | 82] 196,315 |] 14] 442,214] 83] 226,040 14 | 433,768 | 83] 237,984 
Yukon and 
eet ign a moe — 2 4,111) — — 2 4,111) — — 2 4,500 
Canada....| 95") 3,321,411 | 731 | 4,262,373 || 94 | 3,206,595 | 713 | 4,179,844 || 95 39185,945 | 723 | 4,341,737 
nae or Oe tN ie Ne a par ee) tok oe ie ke 
1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and week-end news- 
papers. 3 Includes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with daily newspapers in other provinces. 


4 Includes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with a daily. 
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21.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1957-59 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1957 1958 1959 
Daily Weekly? Daily Weekly? Daily Weekly? 
Province ee ee a ae eee oe ee Mees eae s 
ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- 
No. lation No. lation No lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
N.S. _ — 1 1,551 |} — —_— 1 1,654 ||} — _ id 1,715 
INES cece nce 1r 7,631° 2 8,351 il 8,818 2 8,295 1 10, 026 2 8,294 
Ota seas een 11"| 620,337 | 147 | 2,299,0614) 10 | 613,926 | 141 | 2,151,1174) 10 | 689,783 | 146 | 2,356,2095 
Ontsee. eae 1 29,567 6 16,515 1 30,060 5 15.320 1 31,080 5 14,102 
Mais scent sees — -- 1 8,315 |} — _ 1 7,810 || — — 1 7,868 
Saskye oo ota: « —_— — 1 2,008 — — 2 1,822 —_— — 2 2,044 
Alvaetescne ta — — 1 3,451 } — — 1 3,373 |} — — 1 2,467 
Totals...... 13°} 657,5357| 159 | 2,339,252 || 12 | 652,804 | 153 | 2,189,396 || 12 | 680,889 | 158 | 2,392,699 
1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and week-end news- 
papers. 3 Includes bilinguals. 4Includes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with other 
newspapers. 5 Includes two week-end newspapers which are circulated with other newspapers. 


22._Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1958 and 1959 


Reet hie from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


Census 
1956 1958 1959 
Urban Centre oe Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No No lation No lation No lation No. lation 

BTAantlord aOMtercass sas cictouutee ele 14, 642 1 22,246 | — — 1 21,119 —_ _ 
@Walgaryren baw. 200 se tate che ote 52,785 2 101, 047 1 11,600 2 105, 965 1 16,500 
HidiivOnvon; pAIC& ey. cs citer vase ess 57,748 1 101, 048 1 5, 029 1 106, 608 1 5, 890 
Hortewilliamm@Ont.-.s sae: oe 10,118 1 15,228 | — — 1 15,453 | — — 
Guelph Ontiusacdercre aes te 9,284 1 12,950 | — = 1 13,104 | — — 
THUAMLGKe rN cOsoneee reenact ore 21,194 2 107,162 _ — 2 107,131 — — 
Hamilton’ Onts foe ean ee 63,815 1 99, 631 —_— o— 1 102,085 | — — 
Kingston! Onk..cdce, sasosy 245) 12, 499 1 20,201 1 55,5131} 1 21,085 | — — 
KitehenerfOnt. 4.27.0: «ace 16,074 1 33,605 | — — 1 34,468 | — — 
Bondons Ontit Pus saa 28, 962 it 101, 816 — — 2 105,780 | — — 
Moncton. NiD ye. eee eee 8, 647 2 24, 576 —_ — 2 25, 861 — _— 
Montreal, Ques. & ok. wes dog 285, 501 2 287,871 4 | 1,507,6742] 2 295, 867 4 | 1,587,054 
New Westminster, B.C.......... 8,874 1 15,412 | — — 1 17,5389 | — — 
Oshawa, Ontia..c ae cee tae 13,530 1 15,527 | — — 1 16,260 | — _— 
Ottaway Ont.cea.e Je. cae le 56, 059 2 131232 1 6, 500 2 139, 859 1 6,500 
Peterborough rOntacge oas-ctene = 11, 632 1 21,850 1 5,621 1 22,286 1 5,621 
Port Arthur, Onts... ee. oaee 9,979 1 13,960 | — — 1 14, 149 — — 
Quebec, Que rasast. ccten wists Astana: 38, 556 1 5,638 | — — it 5,594 | — _ 
WReginay Saskee koe rem eens deren 23, 883 1 49,804 | — — 1 51,747} — — 
St. Catharines, Ont.............- 10,971 1 26,235 | — — 1 27,159 | — _ 
Ste OU Syd Gwar ercnm eras 11,219 2 24,722 2 26,4504) 2 21,777 2 25, 4464 
Saint John, INIB. 2. Suse teen «she ass 13,336 2 45,131 1 7,440 2 46,031 1 7,240 
Sarma Outs. (discs sees «aes 11,917 1 15, 8438 1 15,000 1 TS,od 1 15,000 
Saskatoon; Sask. ?. cas srr ccte - 20,315 1 39,164} — — 1 39,696 | — — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............ 9,169 1 15,365 | — — 1 15,646 | — a 
Sherbrooke, Que.............0+: 13, 646 1 8, 806 1 3, 400 1 8,760 1 3, 400 
Sudbury, Onte.. ev ecet creeds oc 11,526 1 29, 808 —_ _— 1 25,915 —_ —_ 
SOME: IN icc ins scarce ae 6,914 1 26,645 —_— — 1 25, 320 —_ —_ 
IPOronto sOntin seers, emetic 15%, 137, 4 797,116 8 | 1,219,9705) 4 736, 957 9 | 1,292,7635 
Trois Riviéres, Que............. 10,912 } — — 1 4,165} — —_ 1 4,168 
Wancouver, iB. Cites cane ecnn 108, 953 2 327,314 8 69,177 2 318,365 8 70,794 
WOFGIN. CUB. ou dh acc os co tae: 21,009 |} — _— — — _ _ — -—- 
Victoria, B.C 17,309 2 53, 155 if 1,987 2 51,248 1 1, 987 
Windsor, OMte cecka counssat «tess 33, 280 1 77,662 | — — 1 77,360 | — — 
WVADTIIDO Bar MLATI pre erccenst rere arrrere 67,798 2 191,742 1 2 196,748 i 

1 Week-end newspaper. 2 Includes two week-end newspapers one of which is circulated with daily news- 
papers in other cities. 3 Includes one week-end newspaper circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 


4 Includes one week-end newspaper. 5 Includes three week-end newspapers. 
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23.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1958 and 1959 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


saree 1958 1959 
Urban Centre oooh Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
Edmonton, Alta................. 57,748 || — — 1 3,373 || — — 1 2,467 
MU SOME. cal tidais otek ls. e Re , 11, 167 _ —_ 3 94,2061] — — 3 64, 8491 
Lachine; Que..-...f.-.. bee. 8,557 || — — 1 15,3002] — — 1 15, 6002 
Manian N Bois ee aes 8, 647 1 8,818 |} — — 1 10,026 | — — 
Montreal} Ques. 2..0.08 2.60.0 285, 501 3 349, 675 23 | 1,535,025 3 369, 340 23 | 1,699,3874 
Ottawa; Ont. 05... FOF. ee, 56, 059 1 30,060 |} — — 1 31,080 | — — 
Quchides Que.! 20 >. 258,003. es, 38, 556 3 189,576 25 ‘ 3 190,518 25 25, 0006 
St. Laurent, Que................ 9,304 || — — 1 77,1712) — — 2 10,1717 
Sherbrooke, Que................ 13, 646 1 33, 190 1 38,170 1 34, 137 1 38,170 
Ud Dithy st Ontaten © eee ot EAR 11,526 _ — 1 1,989 — — 1 1,989 
Trois Riviéres, Que............. 10,912 1 31, 883 3 7,9368) 1 33, 308 3 7, 9368 
Verde Ques -Ge rc... ae, Pcaes, 21,009 — — 1 8,451 —_ _ 1 8,742 
a re Ws toed Tine a 
1 Includes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with newspapers in other cities. 2 Bilingual. 
3 Includes 8 bilinguals and 13 week-end newspapers. “Includes 8 bilinguals and 12 week-end newspapers 
including one which is circulated with newspapers in other cities. 5 Week-end newspapers. 6 Circulation 
for one week-end newspaper only. 7 Includes one bilingual. 8 Circulation for two weeklies only. 


24.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Foreign-Language Publications, 1957-59 


ee, a ae NES from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


88Naeaoyq*x*$909$M00039099S9S9BS 
1957 1958 1959 

Language es ee a ee Se Be i a eT eS 

No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 


| | 


1 EULESS Neck Ske opine I a 2 4,500 _ — — — 
yO ORR eos hss diehard aw cna da bans OE 1 2-213 I 2,566 1 2,003 
i 5 12, 866! 4 16, 609 4 16,973 
2 10,700 2 11, 066 2 11, 066 
2 8,090 2 8, 408 2 6,247 
— — 1 2,443 1 2,443 
8 30, 943 8 30, 827 8 30, 966 
2 10.208 2 , 840 2 9,274 
4 14, 456 4 13, 684 4 13, 653 
8 81, 443 8 85, 275 9 87,378 
—_ — 1 1, 875 1 1,875 
5 18,035 4 26, 067 5 29,779 
2 3,935 2 5, 450 1 3,600 
6 81, 663 8 99,123 9 110, 098 
a 7,010 2 6,975 2 6,975 
1 5,181 1 4,511 1 4,670 
3 9, 9232 3 10, 8542 3 11, 1492 
— — 1 1,000 1 1,000 
1 1, 480 1 1,558 1 1,683 
1 4,326 1 4,362 1 4,362 
4 41,530 3 26,737 3 22,565 
— — —_ — if 5, 230 
1 4,018 1 3,810 1 3,810 
3 20, 109 33 14, 500 3 15, 252 
— —_ 1 3,115 2 4,707 
Plates CPS cha ie Mai eS ohate Soe gE Eee we rane 1 3,230 1 3, 230 1 3,375 
UR tek Sorta Se aie os tice nip A: utah andy sg 2 3, 827 2 3, 764 74 3,789 
OTe at Siar et i i nar a co aa 17 138, 419 16 125, 222 16 124,521 
AR CO, Se POLIS Bre Line 4 54, 890 4 51,387 4 51, 387 


SS a Sn ea eC eer oe I ee 


1 Circulation for four publications only. 2 Circulation for two publications only. 
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25.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Broad Classifications, 1957-59 


ae igures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1957 1958 1959 
Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


No. | No. | Circulation |} No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural....... Latent 55 53 | 2,672::052 53 51] 2,456,852 54 52 2,685,704 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 31 29 211,416 30 26 188, 841 33 29 210,370 
Construction}; 5 cu-tisce sae terete oe oe 22 21 135, 163 23 21 143, 464 24 24 172, 431 
Eidwestional: ....021...282 +6 1a ets 73 i2 645, 780 78 76 | 1,834,384 83 81 3, 153, 646 
Finance and insurance............. 14 12 218, 698 14 12 237, 693 14 13 267, 163 
Government and government 
BELVICES: F ster... dee oes cae oes 37 35 516,990 36 34 531,899 34 33 544,933 
Home, social and welfare.......... 40 37 |. 4,489,383 41 40 | 4,469,405 47 44 4,790,349 
Labour: i228 ee. sateen. tees 14 13 277, 490 13 11 262, 890 13 10 254, 690 
Pharmaceutical and medical...... 37 33 178,921 40 36 173,548 38 36 186, 816 
Religious 4b ee nae ae: 34 34 902,303 34 34 937,744 35 35 1,349, 043 
Services and directories........... 80 64 691,698 84 77 830, 964 87 79 871,793 
Sports and entertainment.......... 32 30 709, 108 39 37 968, 552 40 38 1, 223, 583 
Trade, industry and related pub- 
lications..... Mee Aatiionenrit cian 209 | 202) 1,177,814 |} 209} 202] 1,350,262 || 205] 199 1,277,212 
Transportation and travel......... 38 37 460,731 42 40 610, 699 46 44 732,590 
Miscellaneous; isees. ceteceee nese - 11 11 119, 463 15 14 138, 558 13h Lor 121,601 
PLOGQES. « «:.:> «uateiiemmingys coe] 020 | 688 | 18,857,010 |} 751 | Fil | 15,135,755 || 766 | 730) 17,841,924 


| 


CHAPTER XX.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


CONSPECTUS 
Paacs PacE 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Section 2. Controls Over Pricing and 
He Camo ies: ee 921 Marketing of Farm Products Other 
gaps 1.. M®RCHANDISING AND SERVICE Than Grain clean . (LIS ae 961 
ATABLIGHMBNTS 664s cone da cee ess 922 Srction 3. CoMBINATI 
Subsection 1. Wholesale Trade......... 922 ‘ Bey PS Le vtec sat ; mi OL oor. 966 
Subsection 2. Retail Trade............. 923 g 4,7 g 
Subsection 3. Service Establishments.... 929 Deep per nenee SNORE AND AEDS. LOL ga eene 968 
Secrion 2. THs MARKETING oF AGRICUL- . Secrion 5. Government AID TO SMALL 
SURAT, SPROUT hie Ewes 6 nnecciece 934 PURINES Ooo RS | Bae 969 
Subsection 1. Grain Trade..... tenes me 934 SECTION 6. PATENTS, CoPpyRIGHTS AND 
Subsection 2. Livestock. Marketings..... 940 "ERADH’ MARKS 5 3%, SSO, 969 
SEcTION 3. WAREHOUSING AND Cop Sror- Section 7. SUBVENTIONS AND Bounties 
- AGE. Perens set eae Sof ee Tele ths poh gre lata 6 sHeverena 942 ON CoAL BON Sais oor eT er OTe et teen 971 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage... 943 


Subsection 2. Cold Storage and Storage Suction 8. ConrRot AND Sate or Atco- 
CE RRISS OH NOG ec 944 HOLICG {BE VPRAGESO ail. fhe  cewE We. ¢ 972 


Subsection 3. Storage of Petroleum and 


WOELLOlE UIs POC UGES mhweromscieriotertniawcies 948 Part IlI.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 


Subsection 4. General Warehousing: ..... 948 PAUULES ae eh hoe re ee 973 

Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing and Secrion 1. ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT 
Storseeol) WineSs. 66: occ eee 949 UST ADH RINE ches Mince itera ad elite it 974 

Section 4. Co-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 951 SECTION 2. eeruee UNDER ere BaAnx- 

RUPTCY AND INDING- Up Acts as 

Pee ed es FREIGHT 954 COMPILED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
SPEDE ALS GR AE B® SERIES SES. 9 ESB ORE STATISTICI AG. Rie ae). StI LE! 975 

Part II.—Government Aids to and Con- 

trol of Domestic Trade............. 957 Part IV.—Prices............ a Sr ae 978 

Section 1. Controuts AFFECTING THE Sxection 1. Inp—ex NumBrrs oF WHOLESALE 
HANDLING AND MARKETING OF GRAIN. 957 PRICHS§ 20) fd cbc cle? eRe, 978 
oe the Board of Grain 957 Section 2. ConsumER Price INDEX...... 983 

Specrau ArtTIcLtE: The Canadian Wheat Section 3. Inprex Numsers or Security 
Board and its Role in Grain Marketing 958 PRICES. MWe wtealihe De se aib eable kas Aue 989 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


- Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including amusement services, such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of 
interpretation from various angles. The index will be found useful in this respect, 
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Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Complete coverage of the business of wholesale and retail trades and of service 
establishments is attempted only as part of the decennial census. The first such detailed 
survey was taken in connection with the 1931 Census and related to business transacted 
during the calendar year 1930. Similar detailed records were again secured with the 1941 
and 1951 Censuses. The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the Census reports for those 
years and the results of the 1951 Census of Distribution in Vols. VII and VIII of the 1951 
Census reports. Summary data for 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 953-977. 


The information collected at the census is supplemented in intercensal years by 
monthly, quarterly and annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, whole- 
sale and service trades—sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. 
The 1951 Census formed a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have 
been implemented for continuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. 


Current information available on the more important phases of the distributive 
trades is given in the following Subsections. Estimates for the years prior to 1951 have 
been revised in accordance with the census base. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale Sales.—Estimated sales of wholesalers expanded from $5,784,400,000 
in 1951 to $7,643,500,000 in 1958. These figures include only wholesalers proper, i.e., 
they exclude agents and brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. Sales estimates 
are subject to revision and have not been adjusted for price changes. 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1955-58 


Nors.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
ous Hanger for resale. Figures for 1955-57 in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1959 Year 
ook. 


Kind of Business 1955 1956 1957 1958 


$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 


Fresh fruitsiand. viegetablesacca-ca cig iene cr asi oe oi wees se 224.4 230.2 228.2 252.7 
Groceries and food specialties...........ccccceeceercccccceces 1,046.9 1,117.2 1,215.2 1,328.3 
Meatiand idairy products «c.1.cscs: acento Gack phorus cra 133.9 141.4 146.0 167.8 
Clothing and furnishings... .0....5 «+s ac demeh nhac tale ee ae 84.8 84.0 80.9 81.7 
HOOUWGAr’s, coat Sees coli. « Me en ates se heme cee can eae came 28.8 28.9 27.9 29.9 
Other textile and clothing accessories............sssceceeseces 182.6 196.3 197.1 210.5 
Drugs’ana drug sundries. «.ccee cer eee ee eee eee 164.6 176.9 187.7 202.2 
Household electrical appliances.........ccccccssccccccscsscccs 164.4 163.0 159.5 164.5 
Karm machinery, 6 sy. cevides « cc te ieee Grom eco act 60.2 72.1 60.3 73.4 
Coaland CORGV Sree ee ee re on ee hee ee 148.0 171.0 162.0 139.4 
Hardware 34. .gasee. Gre 8. hb SS.) ee. BGO 280.1 310.2 303.8 295.5 
Construction materials and supplies, including lumber........ 704.8 760.3 732.8 770.6 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies.......... 561.6 742.2 721.4 621.7 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies. . 89.8 102.9 102.7 106.6 
Automotive parts and accessories...........csceeeeeeeseeeeees 302.7 338.0 342.1 363.8 
Newsprint, paper and paper products............seeeeecueeeees 240.5 264.3 265.0 257.3 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks.............ese0eeee00 473.3 509.0 544.6 572.9 
CCR Eo ara anbecd de tet Bl es pal lta ag ok ie mn gs BRN 1,725.2 2,076.7 1,989.3 2,004.7 


Totals, All Trades iccccc scsi oe eae ee 6,616.6 7,484.6 7,466.5 7,643.5 


o_—— 
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Operating Results of Wholesalers.—The latest survey of operating results of 
wholesalers, which show for certain trades operating expenses and profits in ratio to net 
sales, is for the year 1957. Summary data obtained at that survey are given in Table 2; 
detailed information for individual trades is given in DBS bulletins. 


2.—Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades, 1957 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


bide St Adminis- ‘ ee a ee 
: ouse trative et et Non- rofit 
Kind of Business legs — and and Operating| trading before 
xP Delivery | General | Profit Income | Income 

Expense | Expense Tax 
GEOCELYV cote gare an Moa ss leietens 6.84 vga 2.15 3.12 0.46 0.59 1.05 
Fruits and vegetables.............00. 12.14 1.85 5.27 4.17 0.85 0.32 Tay 
Tobacco and confectionery........... 6.73 1.89 1.67 2.82 0.35 0.22 0.57 
Dry POOUS 2. ames ste Necaenme toto: 16.04 5.26 ool 6.43 1.14 0.57 1.71 
MCCONCOOUS Sarre at eee acd ce eth 17.21 4.97 2.53 8.04 1.67 0.51 2.18 
Hootweare tea se eee ane bigeh e 13.60 3.30 2.29 6.50 1.46 0.76 Deas 
Automotive parts and accessories..... 25.36 7.20 5.07 9.83 3.26 0.65 3.91 
MTATCWAlGhe st cies ts ess eitete sa cee’: 20.05 4,82 3.54 8.36 3.39 0.10 3.43 
Plumbing and heating supplies........ 16.97 3.84 3.02 7.18 2.93 — 2.93 
SSP RS cath ne SRR deh sere 11.79 1.75 3.31 5.28 1.45 0.56 2.01 

Household appliances and electrical 

BUDDILCS fen -c can war sol Ns « cpiainca mls wets 8.93 5.10 2.01 8.36 3.46 0.15 3.61 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
estimated value of retail sales nearly doubled in the ten years 1949-58. Estimates, not 
adjusted for price changes, are shown by province in Table 3 for 1930 and 1941-58 and by 
kind of business for the latest five years in Table 4. 


3.—Retail Trade, by Province, 1930 and 1941-58 
Notr.—Figures for 1931-40 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 938. 


Year ee Quebec Ontario Manitoba soos Alberta teen Canada3 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $7000, 000 $'000, 000 
1930 eee 197 646 1,091 188 188 175 251 2,736 
AOA eee 279 820 1,388 193 189 228 318 3,415 
NGA D aisicrasomve 301 876 1,447 206 201 243 346 3,619 
Cy ee ae 319 913 1,488 220 219 266 362 3, 786 
1944....... 351 976 1,574 243 249 296 404 4,093 
1945 5500..% 387 1,081 1,774 269 279 329 455 4,573 
491 1,342 2,265 338 341 416 593 5, 787 
564 1,621 2,721 407 410 504 737 6,963 
607 1,792 3, 067 466 473 611 818 7,835 
734 1,872 3,294 d20 538 697 874 8,532 
822 2,183 3,715 567 571 777 982 9,617 
899 2,443 4,130 610 659 854 1,100 10,693 
982 2,635 4,383 651 764 939 1,177 11,532 
1,018 2,756 4,616 677 845 987 1,228 12,128 
1,025 2,798 4,634 637 758 964 1,249 12,066 
1,127 3,006 5,115 669 748 1,035 1,412 13,112 
1s 24d 3,022 5, 499 700 812 1,159 1,594 14, 298 
1,234: 3,521 5,663 726 855 1,211 1,616 14, 826" 
1,290 3,647 5,934 754 914 1,275 1,631 15,444 

1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Totals 


are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 
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4.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1954-58 


Kind of Business 1954 1955 1956 1957" 1958 


Grocery and combination stores................. 2,279 2,430 2,639 2,894 3,126 
Other food and beverage stores.............200+- 924 950 1,044 1,082 1,120 
Generalistoress. cai dvosea betec.ds bia aaa eee 515 530 568 596 625 
Department stores eG) jal. Soares obese elas sularseet 1,062 1,150 1,242 1,282 1,345 
WATIGLY COLO cocp cols 2. ti cunetud sieeicaiee see eee 234 250 274 296 315 
Motos velicle dealers... a. a: face sceh ree erers 2,029 2,370 2,542 2,483 2,414 
Garages and filling stations............-..seeeee: 632 718 822 939 1,037 
Men's clothing storesti 028) . cb eese ee os vee cee 207 214 230 235 238 
Hamily; clothing stores .;cnscsttes cee eine 191 200 215 218 227 
Women’s clothing stores.c--. ote eee eno ee 221 225 247 PAY 265 
SHiOe StOLES ae rarsia tive tase Meaocore barecs chore eteks tot Ir 121 123 129 136 146 
Hard ware\stOnes «f+ ae ge «cs to calceete ss cere eects 247 256 291 302 318 
Lumber and building material dealers........... 406 451 483 458 482 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers............ 486 541 584 567 566 
Restaurants: ycot ssh tase ae she ae nous ene eee 453 468 508 528 543 
Huel) dealers. a vicisscee aetorete Saeko ceierays so eeeieene 250 268 312 322 326 
Drug Stores s «ace eaosis Secels nace Oe ee eee 282 300 329 358 383 
Jewellery, SCOLES 04s: Gaels eects aie ese Cees 116 124 130 131 133 
MiscellanGois? 0214 ttpdsrone cane abe oh taeal see 1,412 1,545 1,706 1,748 1,838 

Totals, All Trades................. 12,066 13,112 14,298 14,826 15,444 


Retail Chain Stores.—Retail chains are defined as companies operating four or 
more retail outlets in the same or related kinds of business. A consistent rise in sales 
has been evident since statistics were first compiled on chain store operations in 1930. 


5.—Retail Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-58 
Stocks on Hand 
. tocks on Han 
Salaries and Accounts 
Waar Bintea Net Wages Paid End of Year Outstanding 
Retail Sales to Store | |——__ End of 
j Employees Year 
Stores Warehouses 
Av. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 ; 
TOBOR cis cele eee cones ee 8,097 487,336 50, 405 60, 457 as AP ] 
TQS Ey doa ee ls ehxovndicrs 7,622 639, 210 SC Wit 68,619 20,976 38, 376 i 
NE wsSuiuc enact hater cena ts 7,010 687, 447 57,654 66, 940 22,633 Ate . 
POSSE a cuat Beate encesnaknsiete 6,780 703 , 950 58, 804 67,628 22, 602 15,527 pH 
iN Wie RS “NT arn I ee 6,560 769, 648 63,300 66,944 21,855 15,093 é 
DOB. chart s tee oc soeete ot 6,580 876, 209 68,196 68 , 247 29,013 16,368 
TOAG ES  sccos Bante e oueteredoe 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19,643 
OY fap ES ER 9, Ama 6,716 Telit oos 91,266 105,040 43,546 31,492 
VQ SSR gn carcin Macceeiysco,encierohe 6,821 1,335,735 107, 450 119,132 46, 330 40,378 
HOY As ea, ie Rae ee 6,839 1,420,081 115, 903 123 , 696 46,755 50,001 
TODO Ua csictts eee Passa weak 7,158 1,559, 693 129, 334 159, 083 60, 501 65, 000 
PODS 5 lcs Bis, 0 ce Pcie 7,846 1,775,744 153, 599 186, 562 60, 490 53,816 é 
1 OLE 5 a Te eee & 7,766 1,924,873 154, 642 172, 886 55,215 77,475 
O55 0 cna scaheyahays Qrctete<ccaache 7,835 2,048, 228 171, 167 179, 704 52,096 91,538 
TOA cass co Ghtnivescsareee oe 8,136 2,146,635 181,509 191,049 57,814 102,747 Li 
NG DO A ticks Manca eet sinless 8,274 2,353, 955 199,611 205 , 833 63, 120 127,362 “i 
RODOUS. F. 5 Be ote ae ce ook 8,559 2,647,055 221,136 232,392 72,183 143 , 357 7 
ROD eres et ae re 8, 822 2,841,569 242,979 248 , 284 78,521 148 , 506 » 


ET ee eee oe Oe ee 9,122 3,073,147 262, 456 265, 862 78,512 158, 232 


TC 
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6.—Retail Chain Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1954~58 


Province and Kind of Business 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Province 

ING MWIONNEME ME Sect Cee. ican foc tiverac rene 13, 865 12,982 15, 267 24,079 23, 849 
ManritimerProvinces. create. .. 0 deme oe oak 141, 236 155, 728 169, 946 179,396 190,928 
RDHEDEC ee Treen ene soe encanta bola et 447 , 238 488,374 540,628 576,716 619, 584 
CN CATIO NE rime coke hosel e ee a 999, 571 1,096,030 1,230,388 1,335, 056 1,451,325 
RUHR ECO DRE Retest cha tis. eck rect he met aieine rece 86,523 94,235 100,591 112,126 120,715 
Sas katehawannre scree. ccc sue coe eee wa Oe ae ek 96,280 102,129 111,353 118, 935 128, 762 
Alberta 20s, SRE aPaae ee Oak SIRE AR CMS ioe hths 146, 932 160,909 182,111 197, 763 219,751 
ESTUGISMMMOGIUTINDIA Site Sais ce steels. a ele civ teen 209 , 202 237,734 289, 846 289 , 463 309, 336 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 5,788 5,835 6,925 8,034 8,897 
MOR TERE Rees We Coen oi admin ch acetieee 2,146,635 | 2,353,955 | 2,647,055 | 2,841,569 3,073,147 


Kind of Business 


Foods and Beverages!..................cc0ceeeee 1,353,278 | 1,486,644 | 1,685,394 | 1,835,648 1,994,366 
Combination grocery and meat stores.......... 870, 580 970,793 | 1,104,060 | 1,249,288 1,368, 883 
dae eri epee Sh. alee ee ML Se 33, 900 34, 602 36,374 36,194 38, 236 
Alcoholic beverage storeS...........c.0secceee 432,714 465,772 527, 952 530, 148 556, 383 

General Merchandise (excl. department stores)! 261,495 280,871 313,976 338, 645 357,199 
Generalshoregs name eiscdinetcugjauren eure avalos (aie: « 36, 560 37, 450 41,144 42,774 42,513 
Vaietyistoresangot. aecicsite eels cave slats Rs sue aie ete ais 194, 248 207, 831 229 , 307 247 , 223 264, 298 

PRYLOMNOCIVO E04 08s 5 tee ea bh A 35,014 39, 923 42,043 48,299 56,022 

Apparel and Accessories!....................... 162, 239 195,077 190,674 202,078 2225490 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings....... 25,350 27,037 28, 866 ~ 28,159 29,157 
Women’s clothing stores.............esececeee; 54, 843 61,897 67, 269 70,707 78, 147 
Family clothing stores.............cceecceeeees 32,069 33, 418 36,347 40, 459 44,958 
SOR e er RM cs vitro t's ohickilieleop ieee 45,384 48,054 53, 433 57, 822 63, 938 

Building Materials and Hardware............. 104, 982 114, 963 141,316 140,534 154,151 

Furniture and Household Appliances......... 99,5386 | 120,515 137,059 130,727 133,301 

Other Retail Stores!...................cecceeee 130,090 135,962 | 136,592 145, 638 155, 618 
Drug stores............ Rca aie eee e screener le 35,908 36, 660 41,299 45 , 437 49,912 


Jewemery auoresS..2S.....)...5 0.6.56. .6 02 dedele« ' 38,954 43,016 46,301 |, 45, 205 47,017 


1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—A survey of the operating results 
of retail chain stores is carried out every second year. The latest figures available at time 
of printing are those for 1957. In that year six of the ten selected trades registered smaller 
ratios of net operating profit than those obtained in 1955. 


¢.—Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business, 1957 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


° Net Net 
: ; Fekere Salaries Occu- Total Net New Profit 
Kind of Business Profit and pancy {Operating |Operating tradin before 
ee Wages | Expenses!] Exxpenses?| Profit inh poe Income 
: Tax 
IETOCOLY Acco ome ia web Nee a CS 15.46 8.49 1.56 14.38 1.08 0.37 1.45 
Combination grocery and meat....... 17,44 | 7.32 1,84 13.80 3.64 0.04 3.68 
BY ashi, Visto ft 5) 5:5 bn, afapatecaQell’ «a eho 0 et%s 20.17 11.26 1.21 18.48 1.69 0.19 1.88 
Men Clothing... ....4.. terre oipiaw os sles dere 32.13 15.60 4.86 30.12 2.01 0.42 2.43 
Womens clothing. .)'. ses atone «0 ols « stare 34.38 14.97 6.78 30.85 3.53 1.03 4.56 
Matai Croc hing 512 esi gse walls os ats seg 32.88 16.57 5.27 30.79 2.09 0.58 2.67 
BSC ents Souci. a5 oc clk ssatercks otethte. «: S's, a aise 33.95 15.51 6.72 29.08 4.87 0.063 4.81 
seeped i lopdiitoy Me ta Salta Wee Sai 38.56 18.16 5.34 29.55 9.01 0.62 9.36 
TAN HS Ain siciansrat sss siaihl'e dete aeseee ate Sle ts 34.36 18.76 5.03 31.36 3.00 1.07 4.07 
TUGNON «dc... 5 oie = 5 «calls, Sot « «le» sietd 36.69 16.81 4.43 41.46 4.774 13.48 8.71 
1 Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery 
equipment) and rentals on rented premises. 2 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 3 Net 
non-trading expense. 4 Net operating loss. 
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Operating Results of Independent Retail Stores.—Operating results in the form 
of ratios to net sales are shown in Table 8 for eight trades. This series, formerly alternated 
with one for retail chain stores, is now on a biennial basis within the independent store 
category, i.e., one-half of the trades were surveyed for 1958 as shown in Table 8 and the 
remaining selected trades were surveyed for 1959; results for the latter were not available 
at the time of printing. They include the following kinds of business: furniture, household 
appliances, hardware, restaurants, fuel dealers, drug, jewellery, tobacco, filling stations 
and garages. 


8.—Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores, by Kind of Business, 1958 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


y Net Profit 
Cost of Salaries Total 
Kind of Business Goods G nee and Coote Operating re 
Sold oa Wages! xpenses” | Expenses? Te eee 
Taxt 
Unincorporated 
GrOCERY si ois: 5 03s ata oes 00) Solas operat. 84.9 15.1 2.5 4.0 9.2 5.9 
Combination Aanasece ceeds er 84.9 15.1 4.2 Ore 10.7 4.4 
Meath. 5.6.5. Serer co oe eee e's 80.9 19.1 5.5 3.5 13.0 6y1 
Confectionery: gsc. satiaes.. tpi chile. 80.8 19.2 30 6.2 Wed, 7.5 
Fruits and vegetables............66. 81.0 19.0 4.0 4.7 12.5 6.5 
Men's clothing saa am<s.« «5 semis atte «+ 71.4 28.6 6.6 5.9 18.2 10.4 
Ramily;clothings.ces....s shia bile 72.9 Pp 7.4 6.0 18.7 8.4 
Wonien’s:clothing,. sea, cs. « vrais erste « 71.2 28.8 7.5 7.2 20.3 8.5 
Hamily-sho@stacectcs cca oe asics 70.7 29.3 7.5 6.1 18.1 11.2 
General! stores.25 Sees, bie cottoetels 85.2 14.8 362 3.2 9.0 5.8 
Incorporated 
Men‘siclothing #3%.2%. ......4stusees « 69.1 30.9 15.6 6.0 28.2 2.7 
Family clothing.....:..-ons > sseeene 69.4 30.6 15.3 5.1 28.1 200 
Women’s clothing............sse008: 68.1 31.9 17.0 6.9 30.4 1.5 
Hamilysshoernerirc sete cece 66.8 33.2 17.3 6.7 29.8 3.4 
1 Excludes delivery and, for unincorporated stores, also excludes proprietors’ salaries. 2 Includes taxes 
and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rent- 
als on rented premises. 3 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 4 Includes, for unin- 


corporated stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—Retail sales of new motor vehicles reached their peak 
level in 1956, dropping 5.9 p.c. in 1957 and an additional 0.3 p.c. in 1958. In the latter 
year, trucks and buses declined 10.8 p.c. in number with a corresponding decrease in 
value but, while new passenger car sales dropped 1.4 p.c. in number, their value rose 
by 2.1 p.c. : 

9.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1949-58 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
14g rar as oo ees 202,318 412, 297, 863 84,023 176, 426, 822 286,341 588, 724, 685 
1 ht 15 | elec Pees yf 324,903 661,673,944 104,792 223,995,095 429 695 885 , 669, 039 
LOSE «ot denen 275, 686 683, 182, 846 109 , 962 266,976,665 385, 648 950,159,511 
1Q02o0 >. totes 292,095 725,168,000 108, 682 278,495,000 400,777 1,003, 663, 000 
LEO eaten ete Grisictsin 359,172 899,726,000 103 , 354 262,745,000 462 , 526 1, 162,471,000 
QOS ee haere 310, 546 797,554,000 72,082 191,964,000 382 , 628 989,518,000 
IS Ars Cp iacttan 386 , 962 1,023, 351,000 78, 716 232,539, 000 465, 678 1, 255,890,000 
TODO oc tueeaen 408 , 233 1,128,640,000 91,688 326,735,000 499 ,921 1,455,375, 000 
MIST (Metrae Herere arnt 382,023 1,087, 620,000 76,276 281,311,000 458 , 299 1,368,931, 000 


TURG sce tase e ae eee] 376,723 1,110,724, 000 68,046 254,742,000 444,769 1,365, 466, 000 


a 


gat 
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Farm Implement Sales.—Sales of new farm implements and equipment in Canada 
reached $172,014,000 in 1958, a record level 15 p.c. above the previous year and 0.7 p.c. 
above the previous peak of 1956. Gains were evident in all major groups in 1958 and 
in all provinces. In addition to the above total, repair parts sold for $33,978,663. 


10.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Major Group, 1954-58 
(Values at Wholesale Prices) 


Percentage 
Major Group 1954 1955 1956 1957r 1958 Change 
1957-58 
$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Tractors and engines..........cccececcccccescees 55,168 58,760 63, 262 56,651 63,171 +11.5 
Ploughs: } be. 6. dese Teo wc de oe EO SOROS BALE 10,201 8, 225 8,019 8,952 9,790 + 9.4 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery...... 7,644 7,016 7,071 7, 845 9,656 +23.1 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 5,707 5,341 6,094 6, 703 7,104 + 6.0 
Haying machinery aheiGiellaneherate rarovetorevacctararsvevOrharocterswars 17,730 19,820 27,245 23, 566 26, 257 +11.4 
Harvesting machinery..............ccccescceeee 26,195 27, 564 34, 753 23, 984 29,851 +24.5 
Machines for preparing crops for market or for use.| 4,582 4,933 4,768 5,556 6,102 + 9.8 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs......... 1,643 1,433 1,805 1,527 1,900 424.4 
Barmequipment....4 243s «tcc NGcce sR obs le SE 2,524 2,671 2,637 2,863 3,021 +23.0 
Dairy machinery and equipment................ 3,414 3,953 4,787 5,468 6, 488 +18.7 
Spraying and dusting equipment...............- 1,851 1,996 1,770 1,269 1,558 +22.8 
Miscellaneous farm equipment..........sssecee- 10,044 11,412 8,556 5,518 6,616 +19.9 
Totals...2%..6.23.3 ME Suen eae sicetieors 146,703 | 153,124 | 170,767 | 149,902 | 172,014 +14.8 


1i.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


(Values at Wholesale Prices) 


1957 1958 
Per- 
Province or Region Chases 
PC P.C. 1957-58 
Amount of Amount of 
Total Total 
$ § 

Atlantic Provinces 232i. sac vides ddd awide Sedloeizs 5,295, 899 3.9 5,797, 262 3.4 + 9.5 
ODOC Sasarsracoutiversoreeeie sates VETS SEN TENE OPER eS EE 23 , 841, 645 16.0 26, 468, 820 15.4 +11.0 
COSIEELST TOSS acy SIRS TE aS A 39,173, 706° 25.8 43 ,058, 467 25.0 + 9.9 
Manitoba erence Sao e eto neice cscs ceeswt ens 14,713,559 9.9 17, 694, 803 10.3 +20.3 
PS KRSOHOWAR Kren sr rt seer accra oa Tle 32,137,391 2125 36, 905, 208 Pals +14.8 
PDOU LAR aN ns Make tomes och ncasials watoe neces 30, 934, 663 20.7 37, 948, 736 22.0 +22.7 
Sritish Colum Dig. « «ocis40-< «« <katne Unie e huehls 3, 804, 730 2.6 4,146,080 2.4 + 9.0 
POGAIG Se cath ces ces s cate seccccee| 149,901, 593° 100.0 172,014,376 100.0 +14.8 


Sales Financing.—Instalment financing undertaken by sales finance companies in 
1958 continued the decline shown in the previous year from the record high of 1956. 
The decrease was evident in both the consumer and commercial sectors and was attribut- 
able mainly to the lower amount of paper purchased covering the sales of new passenger 
and commercial vehicles. It is noteworthy that balances outstanding at the end of 1958 
were at their lowest level since 1955. 
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12.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Province 
and by Class of Goods, 1955-58 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 


Province and 
Class of Goods 


1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 


ne | ee | | | | | | | 


Province 
Ati antic ErovinCesien tac conta elec nner 86 98 . 83 68 81 76 
Quebecs28 Sit ie ae coc ce eee 225 298 296 187 248 263 
Ontario: cocaecidclars Ra terec eee eee ecaatee 404 500 454 317 417 416 
Manitoba. 2d... fa akc cbc o Sete coh see eee es 34 44 51 27 37 46 
Saskateh@wante. locate eco secs se chgaameer 32 43 48 30 35 39 
Albertax. 9. 35 2580.c4.. Se. ck cee 103 138 139 89 115 123 
British Columbia. ..¢. aes. mceeien. - 93 127 120 73 102 104 
Totals, Retail Financing......... 977 1,248 1,191 1,135 391 1,035 1,667 1,026 


Consumer Goods..................2cceees 759 925 900 870 599 756 779 768 
New passenger Cars........0.esecceevcees 307 409 385 336 264 364 635 588 
Used passenger CarS.......cccceeeeeeeees 297 337 344 333 214 249 
aoe feet Lad BOtSh Ae... eres a " a - 

ousehold appliances.............++ee00: 
Wuniturdl.. he eae 15 a1 {f ivi | 201 12 17 |{ 144 | 180 
Othert..3. . #2 DST. 1. DOR Leeann: 23 42 17 32 

Commercial and Industrial.............. 218 320 291 265 192 279 288 257 
New commercial vehicles.............-- 73 112 95 70 67 98 } 135 Ww 
Used commercial vehicles..............: 50 52 53 48 39 40 


OCROr Sina eee ee ea om ss sens 2h pares 95 159 143 147 86 141 153 146 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Consumer Credit.—Balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on. credit extended to 
individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have more than doubled in 
the past eight years. The figures of Table 13 do not include credit extended for commercial 
purposes. 


13.—Balances Outstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1951-58 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Retail Sal Small | I uae 
etai ales mall | : nsurance 
Year Trade Finance Loan sapere a Companies 
Credit Companies Companies Policy 
Loans 
NGS The.’ 4 chy etd. eee 406 186 114 435 76 199 
LOB 254. i. gee Ree... Se 552 373 148 506 94 213 
DO DS net aie orton tans, ose 624 516 176 585 129 225 
Yi a ae a el Be oe 685 492 215 612 151 240 
TODD ee ere Sere. ee 751 599 279 788 174 250 
LAI Ce RR SR Se ah 798 756 356 759 219 270 
TOR 7A2 1s. eh A BGs 826 780 362 691 248 295 


eee ahead sf 
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Retail Credit.—The estimated amount of credit granted by retail stores during 
1958 was slightly below the 1957 total. At the same time, accounts outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1958 were slightly higher than at the end of 1957 and thus remained over the 
billion-dollar mark. This figure is the amount of accounts receivable on the books of 
retail establishments at the end of the year and does not include the instalment credit 
extended by retailers but sold to sales finance companies. 


14.—Retail Credit 1952-58, and by Quarter and Kind of Business, 1958 


Accounts Receivable 


Sales (at end of period) 


Period and Kind of Business 


| | |) | | 


$’000,000. | $000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 || $000,000 | $’000,000 $'000,000 


2 asaistl pido tiansaca cham abees eum ee ey ae ae 1,421.5 2,692.2 | 11,532.1 246.2 451.3 697.5 
TORS hs ckismae so eg Peaches aah cei tae 3 7,808, 2 1,585.5 2,734.2.) 12,127.9 287.8 483.6 771.4 
O54 D2 RL RE ARO. EAS 7, 887.9 1,481.5 2,746.4 | 12,065.8 326.6 492.7 819.3 
POSSE Fo bas. «4 ORR BAGS... , ae. | 8, 34823 1,705.6 3,058.0 | 13,111.9 381.8 542.8 924.6 
eS Ae 08 Ae ee ne cee ae a t eye) Oh bee 4 1,855.0 3,295.1 | 14,297.5 414.9 566.6 981.5 
OES On ae che Oe he ake: atid. abet teckel Senet 9,547.3 1,882.1 3,396.8 | 14,826.4 , 485.1 529.1 1,014.2 
TOSSHR MEWS Ass PAST Be SE BRE 10,038.9 | 1,704.4} 3,508.7 | 15,252.0 495.5 566.4 | 1,061.9 
i 1958 

January Marth... 2.088, 280.0... 8). 23 L7G 0 369.8 765.2 3,312.0 450.5 483.2 933.7 
IN OSE Nes eared: PRA ame spree 2,592.6 481.6 884.3 3,958.5 ' 452.8 523.5 976.3 
July-September...............2-2--+-| 2,467.0] 423.9 886.5 3,777.4 458.8 547.9 1,006.7 
October-December............- chin fee 25 O02. 429.1 (972.7 4,204.1 495.5 566.4 1,061.9 
Department stores...........-.sse08: 826.3 294.0 ae 1,341.5 223.5 58.3 281.8 
Motor vehicle dealers...............- 864.3 950.8 575.7 | 2,390.8 17.6 76.8 94.4 
Men’s clothing stores....... RS ee 175.9 12.7 47.1 235.7 4.4 11.1 15.5 
Family clothing stores..............- 146.6 29.2 46.0 221.8 11.8 > 10.0 21.8 
Women’s clothing stores.............+: _. 202.3 9.1 54.9 266.3 2.6 10.3 12.9 
Hardware Stores. ......c.ee.seedecces 197.0 14.0 105.6 316.6 6.8 24.6 31.4 
Furniture, appliance and radio stores. . 190.6 263.1 110.1 563.8 167.8 27.0 194.8 
Jewellery stores.....0...200202000 0008 Pear fe ban | 30.8 23.8 13253 16.0 8.0 24.0 
Grocery and combination stores (in- | _ 

Gependent) i .gb esos wees a cease eden 1,351.9 |! — 379.3 1,731.2 —_ 00.2 35.2 
General stores. ...s.eccvcse cee bacanst a 448.6... — 176.81) . 625.4 —~ 29.04). 29.0 
Mel deglersisok a<s3e san scncacund tease 46.0 4.0 264.2 314.2 i 47.8 49.5 
Garages and filling stations........... 644.2; — 326.61 970.8.!- — 28.81 28.8 
Alother trades! sic cic cc.0eteniaads ss 0s 4,867.5 91.5 1,182.6 6,141.6 43.0 199.8 242.8 


#ON : k ‘ 3 : We 2 ii Sige 2. 


1 Includes instalment. 


Subsection 3.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the Census of Distribution included all those 
places of business where the major part of gross income (annual turnover) was: derived 
from the rendering of services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following 
types of service were covered: amusement and recreation such as motion picture theatres 
and producers, and bowling alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, barber shops and shoe repair shops; certain business services such as advertising 
agencies and window display services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio 
repair and watch repair; burial services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels 
and tourist camps; and other services such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 
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Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres increased steadily up to 1953 
when they amounted to $108,603,966, but thereafter decreased each year to $81,393,078 
in 1958. Drive-in theatres, the most recent of theatre developments, appear to have 
reached their peak in 1954 with receipts of $6,316,947; receipts amounted to $6,254,410 
in 1958. 


15.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Province, 1955-58 


Nore.—Figures for 1955 and 1956 include regular and drive-in theatres together with community organizations 
providing motion picture entertainment such as churches, lodges, boards of trade, etc., but exclude halls serviced 
by itinerant operators; figures for 1957 and 1958 cover regular and drive-in theatres only. Receipts are exclusive 
of amusement taxes. 


Province 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland............. 128 | 1,564,753 130 | 1,278,641 65 | 1,065,958 62 977,797 
Prince Edward Island..... 21 446, 187 17 329, 699 13 225,195 11 babi bos 
Nova Scotia............0+% 99 | 3,972,238 96 | 3,252,641 80 | 2,730,072 75 eee. 
New Brunswick........... 80 | 2,616,167 76} 2,871,715 65 | 2,053,586 61 1,827,544 
Cueposeetetaee 2805. suse 632 | 19,987,471 563 | 19,663,010 407 | 18,883,777 393 | 19,069,521 
Ontario... 5.8 tee aca tite 641 | 35,983,815 589 | 34,154, 413 526 | 32,346,718 506 | 32,436,912 
Manitoba: 2020s. i. 201 | 4,802,826 185 | 4,035,086 148 | 3,689,372 142 3,781, 246 
Saskatchewan............. 423 | 5,549,273 390 | 5,034,855 229 | 4,421,336 212 4,089, 415 
Alberta tee AGS Oeieos 324 | 9,070,426 305 | 8,168,863 229 | 7,578,434 215 7,392,084 
British Columbia}......... 259 | 9,826,031 241 | 9,227,972 183 | 9,217,040 177 8,983,555 

Canale ck... 2,808 | 93,819,187 | 2,592 | 87,516,895 | 1,945 | 82,211,488 | 1,854 | 81,393,078 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1957 and 1958 


Regular Drive-in 
Year and Item Theatres Theatres Total 

1957 
Hetablishmeénts., /3 cere See SEPP, Bee. She oe No. 1,716 229 1,945 
Receipts (excluding taxes): s..ccnenwnserce oss eas eeceiad $ 76,486,177 5, 120,011 82,211,488 
‘Amusement taxésix cosaace ante te tee eee oa eaters $ 7,815, 204 520, 155 8,335,359 
Paid admissions so3; acm kaec eee eae Oe eee en ee Oe No. 146, 755, 828 9,945, 630 156, 701, 458 

1958 
Establishments! suswess onand.laneskeer se to wore ees No. 1,622 232 1,854 
Reeeipts (excluding taxes)... cfiscadee Mee safes ont set $ 75, 138, 668 6, 254,410 81,393,078 
Amusement taxes ios ajectes vaca aod soso eae ae eee $ 6,950,961 504,281 7,455, 242 


Paid, RUMISBIONE, 6 cing. dite ny' ss Seaton ss mesic sein eee pe No.| 136,334,967 10, 148,774 146,483,741 


Motion Picture Production.—Table 17 shows the operations of private firms in 
the production and printing of motion picture films and film strips for industry, govern- 
ment, education, entertainment, etc. Films are also produced by government agencies | 


sd 
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but information concerning such production is, of course, not available. In addition, 
five firms in other business categories produced films in 1958 (one feature, seven television 
and 18 other non-theatrical, 288 newsreel and 21 commercial advertising) which brought 
them a revenue of $101,000. 


17.—_Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1952-59 


Gross Revenue 


aS = tet) inaak ie 
ear irms mployees an Printing 
Wages Production and S asoan 
Laboratory PULPNS 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
30 386 1,006,918 1,331,393 1,274,137 
32 387 1,150,890 1,592,779 1, 230, 493 a 
45 478 1,549, 233 2,106,131 1,456,405 1,328,021 
46 445 1,460,421 2,456,038 1,051,673 512,727 
59 £127 2,483,910 3, 726,557 2,095,985 423 , 899 
58 1,216 2,758, 560 4,471,710 2,978,626 469, 369 
52 1,133 2,770,375 3,902,780 3,344,948 421,975 
54 1,365 3,471,347 5,085,690 3,229, 240 389, 480 


1 Figures from 1956 include laboratories with no motion picture production; these are not included in previous 
years. 


Table 18 shows types of film produced by private industry, classified by major pro- 
ducing region, and by government agencies during 1958 and 1959. Of the total of 514 
films of five minutes or longer produced by private industry in 1959, 40 television and 
15 other non-theatrical films were adaptations or language versions of original films; 
11 were made for other than Canadian sponsors. Of the government films, 20 theatrical 
shorts, 10 television and 61 other non-theatrical films of five minutes or longer were 
adaptations or language versions of original films and one film was produced for a sponsor 
from outside Canada. | 


Private industry and government agencies together printed 47,978,205 feet of 16mm. 
film in black and white, 7,802,333 feet of 16mm. film in colour, and 21,200,275 feet of 
35mm. film in black and white. 


18.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1958 and 1959 


Private Industry Private 
Year and Type TSS BB: ; a sn Sara Rid 
Quebec | Ontario PeutiBecs Total ak 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1958 
Entertainment, Documentary and Instruc- 
tional Films— 
Five Minutes or Longer— 
Miseabrical features). <..lec 60. ERB tw cs somes — 2 — 2 — 2 
Mmheatrical shortsantt...j....siermgewi. 2.0.05. < 9 3 3 15 19 34 
Non-theatrical television.................++- 104 108 — 242 55 267 
Other non-theatrical’s ..si::ieo,< + dss ace s+ foe 3 29 160 31 220 188 408 
Less than Five Minutes....................05- 6 4 2 12 46 58 
Publicity, News and Other Films— 
Commercial advertising for television......... 469 1,316 255 2,040 _— 2,040 
Other commercial advertising................. 1 8 8 17 — 17 
Non-commercial advertising for television.... 1 45 9 55 — 55 
Other non-commercial advertising............. — 4 2 6 6 12 
Trailers for television.......00..2...eeeeceeens 6 1 1 8 1 9 
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18.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1958 and 1959—concluded 


Private Industry A Private 
Year and Type ne llc Tia Ria hl tril I vray 9 Sica ie iy 3 
Quebec | Ontario 2 REE, Total ment Paes, 
No No No No. No No 
1958 
Publicity, News and Other Films—concl. 

Other trailers...c each See saisioc cou eee: 1 4 651 656 — 656 

Newsclips for television..................00055 240 i 8 255 50 305 

Othernewselipes say. Pte cee ee aes ~ 3 — 3 15 18 

Newsreel stories and ciné-magazines for tele- 

VISION separ ee Melos Seb ak Sale wiaemhe aNaid geinatare's 78 31 6 115 4 119 
Other newsreel stories and denise Te , 105 — _— 105 52 157 
Slidefilms (filmstrips)— 

Silent........5 ..tist Geet os Se GOR LEN afew shee SENG 12 3 _ 15 — 15 

Sound (with a record).........cccceeeeee eee’ —_ 12 _ 12 — 12 

Hilm titles. 25 «535s Socok + Ge delete de ole deo See _ — _— _— —_ 

Other. films ngp.c66. sas ok rete ee de orm chere lS — 592 zt 596 a 596 

1959 
Entertainment, Documentary and Instruc- 

tional Films— 

Five Minutes or Longer— : 
‘Mheatricdltfeatiresss2fg..06% 02.55 <8 + ose ees — — — — — — 
‘Dheatrical Shorts. cc...4: s\c cis © eee eee 1 1 — 2 28 30 
Non-theatrical television................+++ 138 165 2 » 805 60 365 
Othet'non-theatrical.. +... bch ov cee tena on 46 139 22 207 179 386 

Less than Five Minutes.................0000- ae 2 35 8 45 11 56 

Publicity, News and Other Films— 

Commercial advertising for television......... 423 1,374 367 2,164 _ 2,164 

Other commercial advertising..............+.. —_ 31 5 34 _— 34 

Non-commercial advertising for television..... 6 52 4 62 6 68 

Other non-commercial advertising............ — 8 6 14 12 26 

Trailers fortelevision....2. oicuaiea See tae euas hey 106 — _— 106 30 136 

Other trailers: cine acess oe ieee sce _ 4 593 597 1 598 

Newsclips for television................-.-.65+ 250 146 20 416 30 446 

Othernewsclips S09 25. 25 et eee oie als — _— — — 2 2 

Newsreel stories and ciné-magazines for tele- 

VASLOU sp cree cites clerics emt ie ce herrea 29 79 15 123 — 123 
Other newsreel stories and ciné-magazines.... 105 61 oe 166 48 214 
Slidefilms (filmstrips)— 

Silent Pe tro shor aa hing maa laee weeks 3 8 — 11 33 44 

Sound: (withairecord)ic en eee — Uf _ vi 3 10 

gui Raa W niin (octet rey .e oe, oe aldo a ako eno ae 3 46 7 56 il 57 

Other *Hlms.t4..WS. See ee ee ee ee. — 585 _ 585 —_ 585 


Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
years 1954-58 is given in Table 19, together with other basic data on operation. 


19.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1954-58, 
and by Province 1958 


Em: Salaries Cost Value 

Year Plants loxtées . and of of Work 
‘aa cA Wages Materials Performed 

Power LAUNDRIES 
No. No. $ $ $ 

1654.95.41 Ses .cnr- Pe ched. 34 ae cle NE 299 13,754 26,635,646 -|: 4,665,671 50,513, 242 
UG ie Se ee ee ae: SE ie RS Ro) 306 13,991 28,078,112 4,994, 234 54,199,647 
LQS6 Bh ie aes. Sea SEE ee RT TI OE ae 308 14,514 30,090, 800 rb: 738, 133 58,873,728 
HOD ier. 55 PRR Wh A oe Me tg Be ae ie 320 14, 557 31,869,671 }: 5,746,805 63, 106,386 


| RIO ile cout Re tian. ars ari I Si te 322 14, 258 32,761,909 6,048,982 65,350, 103 
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19.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1954-58, 
and by Province 1958—concluded 


3 . oe Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province or Territory Plants es Sm and of of Work 
ploy Wages Materials Performed 
Power LauNpDRIzs—concluded 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Province, 1958 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 5 122 200, 450 47,541 522,636 

NovaiScotinse. arf Jaxeae se 6 ae. tetacs 13 445 774,181 152,136 1,506,689 

ING Woes UNS WIC eer ook. Ae tetra’ Gee hegey te elon atone 11 383 643 , 952 150,515 1,296,048 

QB teC Nee tee he ett conte ithe oss ages 79 4,387 9, 496, 242 1,749,686 19,035,335 

Ontariow. Bare peck eros sas sae Weeds 124 5,147 11,787,249 2,166,367 22 , 966, 623 

RESIItG Da Beck fee hd et es feces haa cinch te +9 448 {, 008, 751 226,040 2,128,363 
Saskatchewan........ PR ame, ear Sen, ea eee 7 311 669, 336 154,651 1,380,455 . 

Albertas eats ai teveinnd. Wea. BR bee 26 905 2,081,721 405 , 468 4,642,138 

British Columbia, Yukon and NA G2 BAR Re oe Peas 48 2,110 6, 100, 027 996,578 11,871, 816 

Canada, '1958................. ee 322 14, 258 32, 761,909 6,048, 982 65,350,103 

Dry-CLEANING AND DYEING PLANTS 
. No. No. $ $ $ 

TARA Te Beers Fee. in ee dua Foc 1,107 15,485 31,512,711 7,535,432 67, 222,831 

1 ELE Hak ay Me geen bras MC die ape De URG. Se eee Rae 1,205 15,909 32, 873, 802 7,930,290 70, 733, 946 

PO tia ciert Ab cere tins Fax sah cseuciane chops: sus east Afas ASAIN: Sebo 1,338 16,939 35, 620, 930 9,157,172 78, 527, 203 

PUG eter. cease eee Rinse ont oot teres ng slots goer enecaen: 1,381 16,701 38, 286, 440 9,710,880 84, 281,509 

W958. ce cou REE S Ren? ER RRs Ss TNT ey 1,417 16,721 39,518, 187 10, 126,668 87,194,590 

Province, 1958 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 18 256 614,454 134,000 1,203, 586 

ENioee SCO GLEE ore ceicaer screen cosars cre neer esepetshagauatotcae 48 565 1,165,477 325,177 2,592,100 

New Brunswickita8) coo nas Mae teen 39 376 Wa eee 209,596 1,684,790 

TENCE eres coe cre tisdale ok Gre cieeenc Pe ayes tenes 262 3,278 7,606,725 2,057,709 16,961, 222 

Ontario: 2s. eres Paste | howe eek bears hee 615 7,404 17, 550, 250 4,527,586 39,355,561 

Manitoba tec dners scone ries One eee oo ee as ee 60 1,319 3, 245, 780 726, 864 6, 228, 228 

AS KALCHE WAN cae orca caer ameln crus oe aerawnatia 93 677 1,579,973 430,246 3,774,040 

Alberta eviee 2UZe0 EG PSS Re EEN 147 1,510 3,557,334 901,998 8,036,270 

British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......... 135 1,336 3,486, 417 813, 492 7,358, 793 

Canada, 1958..................00. 1,417 16,721 39,518, 187 10,126, 668 87,194,590 


Advertising Agencies.—Table 20 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1958 as compared with the four previous years. 


’ 20.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1954-58 


| Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

| oo cere eth a land el nc pa nd plete = eal a as lean | ction memebateaeyidl sal pcs Mle esl Yekucae 2 bebe ls 

Balhingss ts sighs ase. se lee etd. $ 156,163, 289 177, 240,355 204, 580, 522 226,083,949 237,654,038 

; Commissionable billings........ $ 154, 467,028 174,924,772 201,797, 434 222,025 , 288 238,789,205 
OATS een ie pe lid aly i ae $ 1,696,261 2,315, 5838 2,783,088 4,058,661 8,864, 833 

| MEEOSS TOM OMG ra. o2 soo SF ae ereliaash vece.ns $ 24,579,169 27,689, 654 32, 203, 754 35, 757, 762 38,073, 427 

f Distribution of Billings— 

“ TERUG] TCG) C6) ee p.c. 56.4 Done 52.6 51.6 49.3 

t; Production, artwork, etc........ p.c. Ica 15.1 15.3 15.1 14.4 

a TEs TE ee Sees Aer p.c. 15.4 11.9 10.3 10.0 10.5 

B PRELOVISVON (bits oom Ae ea p.c 5.5 13eo 16.6 18.3 20.5 

: Ophersyisual top elescs. hh. -. Jerks p.c 4.5 5.5 4,4 4.4 4.7 

se Pie. Behe Se Pe a oot p.c 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.6 

; Hotels.—In 1958 there were 5,088 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,194 of them full- 

= 4 


_ 
x 


year hotels and 894 seasonal hotels. Table 21 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. 


¥ 
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21.—Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source 1954-58 and by Province 1958 


Receipts 
Year and Province Hotels Rooms 
Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wineand} Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 

No. No. $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 
19 BB secorcisnera sts. anc Syn ee ReeGSh Oates eaten aid 5,208 148,890 94,094 70, 829 204, 555 36,378 405, 856 
19 DD ee Sect dias die ofefete ook oie. « thesia aed 5,081 147,812 96,273 72,236 211,415 35,385 415,309 
19 5B ies: sc:cv-ceeresey tiers oe. are de faters b ele eS 5,067 149,625 104, 453 78,169 223,398 35,811 441, 831 
LO Seis. ete octane Sek Rs ow gots 5 ARTY Be 5,151 151,517 110,505 84,049 238,210 37,305 470, 069 
LOSS. ae ever die. o.0ltue n/RTEh obi Boers, «che, catetate aed 5,088 151,362 111,174 87,550 243,695 37, 876 480,295 


Province, 1958 


INewioundlandtse.cmececan errr 51 975 1,070 751 1,063 281 3,165 
Prince Edward Island...............- 22 635 381 308 — 54 743 
Nova Scotia: 274.28 3. Smee te Ae 127 3,619 3,100 2,765 352 566 6,818 
New-Brunswick)... tis. cnmoumteiecaaat 89 2,994 2,168 1,462 _ 498 4,128 
Quebeese® Pe Patties sass chee ite le 1,523 41,134 28,379 22,902 59, 400 8,385 119,066 
Ontario titasece.ai oh creek seen 1,477 47,407 36,601 34,380 69,715 12, 403 153,099 
Manitobaisent Sccmeien etek eter oe 288 7,908 5, 265 3,655 21,973 2221 33,114 
Saskatchewan tamer nor oe ub « Seta oes 518 11,536 6,009 3,705 25,879 2,830 38, 423 
Albert icrd deserted cine pi ereeive teeters bess aaaae 441 14,800 12,236 6, 904 30, 105 5,195 54,440 
British Colum biataatacemers + <b> nach oe 552 20,354 15,930 10,718 35,208 5,443 67,299 

Canada, 1958.........-.cs00 5,088 | 151,362 | 111,174 87,550 | 243,695 37,876 480, 295 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


A special article covering the general movement of farm-produced foods from producer 
to consumer, with the exception of the grain trade and livestock, appears in the 1956 
Year Book, pp. 917-922. Grain and livestock marketings are dealt with in detail in 
Subsections 1 and 2 following. 


Subsection 1.—Grain Trade 


Marketing Problems and Policies, 1957-58 


Exports of the five major Canadian grains in the crop year 1957-58 were some 14 p.c. 
above the 1956-57 level while production, marketings and commercial and farm carryover 
each registered decreases. Growing conditions were generally excellent in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia while dry weather prevailed in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 
Although harvesting conditions were reasonably satisfactory, the impact of summer drought 
in the Prairie Provinces caused production of most small grains to fall below 1956 levels. 
Marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory crop year pools 
system of the Canadian Wheat Board. All grains in Eastern Canada and rye and flaxseed 
in Western Canada continued to be traded on the open market. 


On July 23, 1957, the Canadian Wheat Board announced the main features of the 
delivery quota policy for the 1957-58 crop year. As in the preceding crop year, an initial 
unit quota of 100 units was to be effective at local delivery stations. A permit holder was 
entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat (other than Durum) or 800 bu. of oats 
or 500 bu. of barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when cal- 
culated on the unit basis, did not exceed 100 units. Deliveries of Durum wheat and flax- 
seed were subject to an initial quota of 5 bu. per seeded acre, effective Aug. 1. The initial 
unit quota was followed by general delivery quotas, based upon bushels per specified acreage. 
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On Feb. 20, 1957 the Board had announced that commencing with the 1957-58 crop year 
cultivated grasses and legumes grown as forage crops would be included in the specified 
acreage total for general quota delivery purposes. Therefore, effective Aug. 1, 1957, the 
‘““snecified acreage’ for delivery purposes consisted of each permit holder’s acreage seeded 
to wheat (other than Durum), oats, barley and rye as well as summerfallow and eligible 
acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. The final quota summary for the 
2,071 shipping points in the Western Division showed that at July 31, 1958 a total of 
1,718 points were on a quota of 7 bu. per specified acre, 321 were on a 6-bu. quota, while 
32 stations were reported as “closed”. 'Two supplementary delivery quotas on Durum 
wheat were authorized during the crop year, with the second authorization of 3 bu. effective 
June 2, raising the total delivery quota on Durum wheat to 11 bu. per seeded acre, with a 
minimum delivery of 400 bu. During the crop year a number of supplementary delivery 
quotas were issued on barley, rye and flaxseed, with the flaxseed quota, based on seeded 
acreage, being declared open as at Nov. 7, 1957. The amount of grain marketed under 
these special authorizations was, of course, in addition to the quantities of oats, barley and 
rye which producers chose to deliver under the initial and general quota policies. 


Total marketings of the five major grains in Western Canada during 1957-58 amounted 
to 576,000,000 bu., representing a decrease of 2 p.c. from the comparable 1956-57 total of 
585,400,000 bu. but 1 p.c. greater than the ten-year (1946-47—1955-56) average of 
571,100,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains, including wheat flour, rolled oats- 
and oatmeal, malt and pot and pearl barley in grain equivalent, amounted to 445,900,000 
bu., 14 p.c. greater than the 1956-57 comparable total of 391,600,000 bu. and 20 p.c. more 
than the 1946-47—1955-56 average of 371,300,000 bu. Carryover stocks of the five 
principal grains in all positions at July 31, 1958 were estimated at 928,200,000 bu., 17 p.c. 
less than the 1957 figure of 1,124,300,000 bu. but almost double the ten-year average of 
465,000,000 bu. 


22._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1957 and 1958 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 


Crop Year 1956-57 


CALEY OVEL BAUME 1, LOOG:. «chic ecm sabiecasons, # aust yienerecices <etaiaelers 579.6 119.1 110.9 ied 3.0 
Produetionrin® 19562505. Be Mee AREA DID ete 573.0 524.5 269.1 8.4 35.0 
Hapa Tbs ead cals Gem stash AS Sey MED se Seiegatek tats SP ee PA 0.1 2 2 2 2 
Totals, Supply. STE LK sch fee oll Moe 1,152.8 643.6 380.0 24.2 | 38.0 
ISP OULSSNE sere nve chen eee tara Se Siva oh «ately are Boers cumusohe acs ak te 264. 4r 18.7 81.5 5.4 21.65. 
| CIOTERYSS NICAL Tey Cea Coe Re aan arene er Gemeli Siteriy ferrari: REN, oe sheet 154.8" 398.7 155.7 4.6 8.8 
Totals, Disposition.....................0.0065. 419.2 417.4 237.2 10.0 30.4. 
Crop Year 1957-58 
AREMOV CI CAAT D LTO Mice Aelc ate on aleichbds dehoebtstahew ste lasieele B (30-0 226.2 142.8 14.2 7.6 
Roe etLOmiasiel OD (tients tip Pie pe N Ei og ESE Sach SL BUN ou bideye 385.5 380.6 216.0 8.5 19.2 
EL SCETE SES ie ae ae geal dada lee Slee alan eas heir EME 2 2 (evil 2 cat heli 
Potals:: Supply a Sorts cack: saved Re ee 1,119.1 606.8 358.8 22.7% 26.8 
RES ee poe a cc tioea cnc oie Bice iaeas tastes Fao cig sees cas sed teat 320.3 26.2 80.3 5.4 13.7 
MBULICS TLC CSO ice Seether es Tuten etbid y FAs ALR OR REE oo 159.3 425.7 160.4 Ta2 7.5 
Totals, Disposition........................... 479.6 451.9 240.7 12.6 21.1 
A OR LOT NAT VOM AOD Sa Ne asses chek cnet areasys, biose dep inerailp: sks alban SX: 639.5 154.9 118.2 10.1 bas 
1Import data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and 
oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of barley and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Less 
than-50,000 bu. 3 Export data for wheat, oats and barley, respectively, include bagged seed wheat, wheat 


flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats and malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of 
barley. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss in handling and animal feed. 
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Wheat.—Supply and Disposition.—Stocks of wheat on hand at the beginning of the 
1957-58 crop year were at the record level of 733,500,000 bu., 27 p.c. above those of the 
preceding year. Total crop year. supplies, consisting of carryover stocks plus the 1957 
production of 385,500,000 bu. and imports of 1,000 bu., amounted to some 1,119,100,000 bu. 
and were exceeded only by the 1956-57 record level of 1,152,800,000 bu. Carryover stocks 
at the end of the 1957-58 crop year, reflecting smaller total supplies as well as increased 
exports and domestic disappearance, amounted to 639,500,000 bu., a decline of 13 p.c. 
from the carryover at July 31, 1957. 


23.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1952-58 


(Millions of bushels) 

Item 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
GarryovertA ug rny.k Jateieesh BOS 189.2 21752 383.2 618.7 536.7 579.6 49930 
Production ei Mere va tok om vy eceeea & 553.7 702.0 634.0 332.0 519.2 573.0 385.5 

Imports yeeet esp sot seae a eee 2 2 0.5 0.2 2 0.1 2 
Totals, Supply.............. 442.9 919.2 1,017.7 950.8 1,055.9 1,152.8 1,119.1 
Bixportels Sie gfesccck2.o8 Wee 355.8 385.5 255.1 251.9 B12 3¢ 264. 4r 320.3 
PIOMEStIC USC. ts hs ea cee eet Cee eee 169.9 150.5 143.9 162.2 164.1" 154, 8F 159.3 
Totals, Disposition......... 525.7 536.0 399.0 414.1 476.4 419.2 479.6 
Carnvovoreulyao lene tenets Dies 383.2 618.7 536.7 579.6 133.0 639.5 

1 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of western Canadian wheat during 
the crop year 1957-58 was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year 
pool basis, with the initial payment set at $1.40 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. The initial payment for No. 1 C.W. Amber 
Durum was established at $1.50 per bu. No adjustment payments on the 1957-58 de- 
liveries were made during the crop year but on Feb. 25, 1959 an interim payment on the 
1957-58 pool account for wheat was announced, amounting to 10 cents per bu. for all grades 
except high-quality milling grades of Durum for which the interim payment was 15 cents. 
The full amount of this payment was some $38,800,000. The final payment on the 1957-58 
pool was announced on June 5, 1959, and averaged 8.989 cents per bu. on farmers’ deliveries 
of 376,900,000 bu. Prior to deductions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, the net 
price realized by producers in the 1957-58 pool for No. 1 Northern wheat, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, was $1.62120 per bu. 


The crop year 1957-58 coincided with the second year of the third three-year Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions Canada had a guaranteed export quota 
of 100,100,000 bu. for 1957-58 and, according to the final report on the year’s transactions, 
Canadian sales under the Agreement totalled 78,000,000 bu. Sales under the Agreement 
were quite widely distributed, with 24 of the 42 importing countries included in the pact 
purchasing wheat and/or flour from Canada. The larger purchasers from Canada under 
the Agreement were as follows: the Federal Republic of Germany, 25,500,000 bu.; the 
Netherlands, 15,900,000 bu.; Japan, 13,200,000 bu.; Switzerland, 6,600,000 bu.; Norway, 
3,400,000 bu.; Belgium, 2,300,000 bu.; and the Philippines, 2,300,000 bu. The greater 
part of Canada’s wheat trade during 1957-58 was carried on in Class II wheat (i.e., wheat 
exported outside the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement). The United 
Kingdom remained the leading importer of Class II Canadian wheat, shipments to that 
country amounting to 90,300,000 bu. of wheat as grain and the equivalent of an additional 
13,700,000 bu. in the form of wheat flour. Total Canadian exports of wheat and wheat 
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flour combined amounted to 320,300,000 bu., an increase of 21 p.c. over the 264,400,000 bu. 
exported in 1956-57. The 1957-58 exports consisted of 279,900,000 bu. of wheat as grain 
and the equivalent of 40,400,000 bu. in the form of wheat flour. Total domestic (commer- 
cial and farm) disappearance of wheat in 1957-58 amounted to 159,300,000 bu. and exceeded 
both the 1956-57 figure of 154,800,000 bu. and the ten-year (1946-47—1955-56) average 
of 150,700,000 bu. The carryover at July 31, 1958 amounted to 639,500,000 bu. and repre- 
sented a decline of 13 p.c. from the record 1957 total of 733,500,000 bu. 


During the crop year 1957-58 domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the 
same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement. 
Class II prices for all grades of wheat, except Durum, coincided with the IWA and do- 
mestic quotations. The average Class II price received for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum 
during the crop year was only 13 cents per bu. above the comparable IWA and domestic 
average price of $1.943. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition—Data re supply and disposition of the 
major Canadian grains for the crop years 1957-58 and 1956-57 are given in Table 22. With 
the exception of rye, carryover stocks of each of the five principal Canadian grains were 
higher in 1957 than in 1956. The effect of larger carryovers, however, was more than offset 
by decreases in production, with rye again being the exception. In the case of rye, the 
decline in carryover was greater than the increase in production. The combined total 
estimated domestic supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed in 1957-58 amounted 
to 2,134,000,000 bu., representing a decline of 5 p.c. from the comparable 1956-57 figure of 
2,239,000,000 bu. 


Largely reflecting a decrease in flaxseed exports which generally offset an increase in 
the movement of oats, the combined export movement of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed in 
the crop year 1957-58 amounted to 125,600,000 bu. compared with the 1956-57 level of 
127,200,000 bu. The export movement of Canadian oats, including rolled oats and oat- 
meal, climbed from 18,700,000 bu. in 1956-57 to 26,200,000 bu. in 1957-58. The 80,300,000 
bu. of barley and its products exported in 1957-58 represented a decrease of 2 p.c. from the 
1956-57 level but was still the fifth largest on record. Exports of Canadian rye in the crop 
year 1957-58, at 5,400,000 bu., showed relatively no change from the 1956-57 total. Ship- 
ments of Canadian flaxseed to overseas destinations declined sharply from the 1956-57 
record level of 21,600,000 bu. to a total of 13,700,000 bu. in 1957-58. 


Reflecting a combination of smaller total supplies and increased disappearance (ex- 
ports plus domestic use) of both oats and barley in 1957-58, considerable reductions occur- 
red in July 31 carryover stocks of each of these grains. Although exports of rye in 1957-58 
were relatively unchanged from the preceding year, the effect of smaller total supplies and 
increased domestic disappearance caused a substantial decline in J uly-end carryover stocks 
of this grain. Sharply reduced supplies of flaxseed more than offset declines in both exports 
and domestic disappearance and as a result the July 31, 1958 carryover of this crop was also 
below the 1957 level. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of western Canadian oats and barley 
was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools, administered by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The initial payment for oats in the 1957-58 crop year, basis No. 2 C.W., 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, was 60 cents per bu., compared with 65 cents per bu. 
in 1956-57. The initial payment for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row, in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, at 96 cents per bu., was unchanged from that of 1956-57. No interim 
payments were made on either grain during the crop year but final payments were an- 
nounced on Mar. 25, 1959. The final payment on the 116,400,000 bu. of barley delivered 
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to the 1957-58 pool averaged 5.258 cents per bu. after deduction of payment expenses and 
the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. ‘Total prices (basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur) realized by 
producers for representative grades after deducting carrying charges in country and ter- 
minal elevators, Board administrative costs, etc., but before deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA 
levy were $1.03341 per bu. for No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, and $0.89108 per bu. for No. 1 
Feed barley. Final payment on the 57,800,000 bu. of oats delivered to the 1957-58 pool 
averaged 3.582 cents per bu. Total prices realized by producers for representative grades, 
on the same basis as for barley, were $0.67369 per bu. for No. 2 C.W. and $0.58164 per 
bu. for No. 1 Feed oats. 

Some 7,400,000. bu. of rye and 15,300,000 bu. of flaxseed were delivered by farmers in 
Western Canada in 1957-58, both of these grains being sold on the open market. In 
Eastern Canada, where conamercial grain production ison a much smaller scale, all grain 
continued to be sold on the open market. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


. Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The volume of grain handled at eastern 
picts in the 1957-58 crop year represented only a slight decline from the preceding year. 
Total receipts of the five major grains amounted to 451,200,000 bu., 2 p.c. lower than in 
1956-57. The decrease largely resulted from reduced receipts of flaxseed as well as smaller 
receipts of oats, barley and rye. Total shipments amounted to 456,400,000 bu., 3 p.c. 
greater than in 1956-57, and reflected a substantial increase in shipments of wheat. 


24.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1954-58 


Nortr.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-53 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


ee 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
a Saf CIE bu. fas bu. al Sueakias bu. ha bu. epee. 
Receipts— 

1903-545 3,424 Ck Se 229, 955, 136 41,756,777 84, 232,908 1,325,338 10,431,224 || 367,701,383 

1954-501 vase. see rete 293,901,551 48,141,076 111, 800, 738 14, 346, 219 12,975, 483 481,165,067 

1955-5607). bere wa fees beh 333, 237, 962 43,029, 962 72,647, 433 18, 472, 661 21,464,557 || 488,852,575 

MOS 0-5 (.qcasinen cine erotica 294, 264, 535 48 311,339 81,483,171 2,865, 332 33,507, 140 460,431,517 

1950-58 wei os: Acct ane Sues 302, 934, 930 47,087,691 80,972, 437 2,807, 022 17, 419,477 451,221,557 

Shipments— 

1953254 i.ersie Jake. ¢ 211, 822, 877 42,825,733 86, 875,792 1,944,955 10,712,103 354, 181, 460 

1OD4550. VP EINER AM 292,069,170 46,730,624 111, 482, 900 14, 239,919 13,047, 259 477,519, 872 

1Q00-DG see. aces tee 350, 307, 242 41,909,092 70, 485, 188 18 , 632 , 238 21,415,998 || 502,749,758 

Ay Sa eres Be 277,177,635 48, 825, 598 81, 434, 386 3,197,075 33,261,860 || 443,896,554 

NCS Ps iamnow SAE ee 307, 832,795 46,940, 137 81,268, 949 2,914,724 17,473,880 || 456,430,485 


Grain Inspections.—The volume of Canadian wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
corn, buckwheat and mixed grain and a small quantity of United States grain inspected by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in the crop year 1957-58 amounted to 
602,500,000 bu. which was 2 p.c. above the 1956-57 total of 591,200,000 bu. Quantities 
of the various grains inspected at eastern and western points, as well as inspections of 
soybeans, beans, peas, sample grain, screenings, sunflower seed, rapeseed, mustard seed and 
safflower seed appear in Table 25. 
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25.—Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 


July 31, 1957 and 1948 


Crop 


Wien tad stesso 5 ores 
Spring wheat......... 
Winter wheat......... 

GRU |, eaennnts aol ay eae 


Soy Beane ints ccicmes os 
PCRS eae ahora «5 a 


PICIPORINGS me oth dap sh cree 
Sunflower seed......... 


Safflower seed2......... 
U.S.A. flaxseed......... 
PiESUAS Gon tious cisen 


U.S.A. sorghum........ 
UBSvAs beans} sca «son 
U.S.A. mustard seed... 


Western Grain Inspec- 
ted in the Eastern 


1956-57 1957-58 
Western Eastern Total Western Eastern 
Division Division Ag Division Division 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
367,348, 789 6,966,845 | 374,315,634 377, 576, 932 7,249,939 
364,992, 757 ae 364,992,757 || $77,169,210 10,063 
2,356,082 6,966, 845 9,322, 877 407,722 7,239, 876 
57,599, 764 39,086 57, 638, 850 63 , 953 , 935 779,377 
117,597,585 332,450 117, 930,035 121,364,111 362,171 
6, 160, 403 46, 850 6, 207, 253 6, 957, 704 63 , 265 
29,819,241 3,000 29,822,241 LOSZ iodo — 
176,534 4,200,371 4,376,905 146, 454 4,260,443 
231,653 40,736 272,389 149,612 12,500 
390, 0421 — 390,042 240, 2361 6,000 
— 5,376, 165 5,376, 165 — 6,111,040 
— 382,615 382,615 _ 337,361 
cars 
234 — 3 326, 509 == 
29 ze 3 ae 
cars 
471 — 3 443 —_ 
ee es Et 29 ize 
: bu. 
4,724,920 163, 946 4 888,875 7,522,760 — 
1 176 Tio —_ ORs 811,795 — 
— —_ 116,635 — 
— 43,628 43 , 628 — = 
213, 500 — 213, 500 100, 500 1,500 
cars 
— 533 533 —_ — 
22,197 -- 22,197 — 
536, 300 | 536,300 ap 377,300 |. 
8,030,368 8, 030, 368 ‘ 2,662,545 
— — 26,981 
31,891 31,891 18,018 


Total 


bu. 


384, 826, 871 


121,726, 282 


7,020,969 
19, 277,333 
4,406,897 
162,112 
246 , 236 
6,111,040 
337,361 


326,509 


3 
3 


7,522,760 
811,795 
116,635 


102,000 


3 


377,300 
2,662,545 
26,981 
18,018 


1 In bushels of 50 lb. 


2/In bushels of 45 Ib. 


3 Quantity in bushels not available. 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1958 navigation season opened on Apr. 18 and 
closed on Dec. 13. During that season, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed and buckwheat amounted to 322,200,000 bu., 16 p.c. above the 1957 total of 


278,600,000 bu. 


The 1957 season of navigation opened on Apr. 10 and closed on Dec. 14. 


26.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Season of Navigation 1957 and 1958 


Grain 
WVIREAG os crs ats bu 
GS Ts Sarees a8 ov <4 
NSAI OY cos. oa 914.10 i 
Sas. SOs Rios. ss 
LES Cee Bee ae de 
Buckwheat........ ih 
Totals......... bu 
Mixed grain........ lb. 
Sample grain....... %y 
Sereenings......... tons 


1 Includes 39,183 bu. 


To 
Canadian 
Ports 


.| 150,732,926 


31,645,712 
36,394,980 
880, 880 
11,532,513 
91,730 


-| 231,278,741 


Total 
Shipments 


191,956,805 2 


41, 832,936 
74,322,241 
5,310, 187 
8, 682,944 
49,938 


$22,155,0512 


1,193,710 
16,328,310 
49,176 


wrecked. 


1957 
To To 
Total ; 
U.S. 5 Canadian 
Ports Shipments Ports 
6,444,403 | 157,216,512) 186,315,517 
17,141,860 | 48,787,572 || 37,004,270 
20,311,467 | 56,706, 447 || 60,846,011 
3,392,744 | 4,273,624 1,981,588 
= 11,532,513 8,578,096 
— 91,730 49 938 
47,290,474 | 278,608,398 1|| 294,775,420 
— 1,193,710 — 
a 16,328,310 || 9,711,500 
35, 325 84,501 40,596 


2Includes 53,358 bu. wrecked. 


1958 

To To 

U.S. Overseas 
Ports Direct 

5, 138, 286 449 644 
4,742, 954 86,412 
13,062,575 413,655 

3,328,599 — 
— 104,848 
26,271, 714 1,054,559 

38, 814 oa 


9,711,500 
79,410 
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Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 56,033,000 ewt. in 1946-47, Canadian wheat 
flour production dropped to a postwar low of 39,708,000 cwt. in 1949-50. Production 
in each of the following three crop years was only slightly below the five-year (1945-46— 
1949-50) average of 47,012,000 cwt. Yearly declines brought production down to 
37,623,000 cwt. in 1956-57. During 1957-58, however, this downward trend was reversed; 
production of wheat flour amounted to some 40,820,000 cwt. and utilization of milling 
capacity increased from 69.3 p.c. in 1956-57 to 74.7 p.c. in 1957-58. 


Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the same pat- 
tern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 33,117,000 cwt. to 14,582,000 cwt. 
in 1956-57, and increasing to 17,557,000 cwt. in 1957-58. The 1957-58 exports of wheat 
flour amounted to approximately 43.0 p.c. of production compared with 38.8 p.c..in the 


preceding year. 


27.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five-Year 
Averages 1936-50 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951-58 


Wheat Wheaé Wheat Flour Exports 
Crop Year (Aug. 1-July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 
lour Production Amount Pradaeten 
*000 bu. cwt. cwt. 
AV. 1935-362 /1939=40NA0 SA Sao aanasih ce ee betes cae. 67, 845 29,405, 451 9,603,941 32.7 
Av. 1940-41 — [1944-456 oon be Basak cen conte me 99,705 43,908, 245 23, 699, 546 54.0 
Av. 1945-46 ==}1949-50..; ches. sidan stocuuer onsite eek eon 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
AO50SB A eee I. ce aici SO eek. eae, | ee er a 106,748 46,315,153 24,356,912 52.6 
1 Sy ees Sem ee Neyer Sb mer eh, eee an lnk enema 104, 494 44,771,184 22,258,324 49.7 
LOB OS i ast peccste tae eaten 3. Maven ter cleee- cia aitve eeabe meee 106, 727 46,776,625 24,609,199 52.6 
10D Be... «x cil SRBAM AES cinch suiccuieomee caa 91; 855 40,769,909 20,142,824 49.4 
toy i ae it) ee ere tT aM tS coe | ie 92,407 40, 606,599 17,692,945 43.6 
1955-562: ec cesesrerervetsrertreriscs Ree err erers 91,770 40,148, 750 17,391,300 43.3 
LQ56=O7 oa ccace ee «ce Re SO BRS OE Wail © 85, 149 37, 623, 446 14,582,431 38.8 
LOOT 58's, osét ba Pak Se ete Le aeons Bae eae tas 92, 289 40, 819,678 17, 556, 886 43.0 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The volume of cattle handled through public stockyards and in packing plants in 
1958 at 2,706,984 head showed little change from 1957 in total but quality was generally 
better with a higher proportion of steers and heifers grading choice and good. Movement 
of stock cattle and feeders from these markets back to farms was about the same as in 1957 
but live exports, with a strong demand for feeders in the United States, rose sharply to 
658,095 in 1958 from 375,693 in 1957. The marketings of calves were appreciably higher 
in 1958 but fewer were graded in the better slaughter classes, largely because of the heavy 
demand for stockers. The quality of sheep and lambs was about the same as in 1957 but 
total marketings at 18,000 were down 3 p.c. Hog marketings were 19.6 p.c. above 1957 
at 6,466,510. This was the largest volume marketed through these channels since 1952 
and the fourth largest on record. The quality of hogs marketed was generally about the 
same as in 1957 with 28.7 p.c. Grade A and 50.4 p.c. Grade B. Regionally, there was im- 
provement of quality in the Maritime Provinces but a slight fall-off in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics 
(Catalogue No. 23-203), and the Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of live- 
stock and poultry are given at pp. 476-479 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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28.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1954-58 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. No. 
ae 20. bop. Spe Glee eee 1,938,672 | 1,992,818 | 2,235,443 | 2,427,669 2,450,306 
eers— ; 
Choice? hw wien wae. WE! oe SE ees 181,450 210,352 234,515 284,908 337, 022 
RO TERI wo x m.3)- Qt BGs 4 Ph Tnn eh S 210,580 225, 535 250,361 271,361 273,090 
Modu tats 3. a. Sad. ost SO ©. ok Oe 208,177 190,289 208, 538 204, 083 154,613 
COna TAR in cee A aioe oars eons e peeees 112,674 73,381 89, 724 68, 384 49 , 233 
Heifers— 
OTIOICE, SOR ol ty Ses te ee ete at eee 16, 261 25,666 28,773 49,900 63, 752 
COME E ae vik. « eo awtener Giga ark Maat eee. % 75,071 78, 030 76,949 96,777 118,221 
Mediums inti et o0ee% seh Maes A Se WA eee 107,370 118,593 124,069 146, 861 128,056 
CUGUIIOMO acc als for cele ee Lhe es ok ee 82,146 74,210 92,552 79,954 64,194 
Bedical vest Ak ko) See dag.) eens, Bes 172,810 174,017 169,635 166, 933 130,090 
COM ast Rs irc snscchs Sac thine SOAR oie Bactcee bt 474,775 526, 290 584, 402 652, 428 645, 889 
ES UMES) 5 ote FE EE ca cts aes, Bids, noe be OS NAS a a 77,566 73, 865 73, 846 78, 805 82,583 
Meogery Steers) ike Mae RH ET RA oes ERE 177, 857 193,067 |) 240,552 274, 585 330, 665 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers........ See 41,935 34,523 61,527 52,690 77,898 
Sead Oe CA ek LEE RS En a er ee ace tee aes 899,887 906, 623 963,191 999,797 1,015,355 
cal— 
Good andichoiee 1. 8 i. eee eee ek ores 233,671 275, 547 244,774 257,578 213,007 
Common and medium................. Bh See 534,717 486, 092 558, 063 559, 886 510,561 
CLASS i Be ie A le a alk Te a el oh EE 59,005 76,508 87,726 75, 505 61, 883 
LOCK Ci meee aU ee er Tee Me 72,494 68,476 72,628 106, 828 229,904 
Flog" Carcasses.-2 jctene: barracos. coe an Ou 5,078,715 | 5,916,584 | 5,959,605 | 5,400,239 6, 458, 848 
“ilaheacies es avs cotehec tien bees ean Hen eee ataaliy Societal yc E | 1,317,890 | 1,603,070 | 1,696,209 | 1,551,536 1,852,098 
BM 5 eh Sk pat a a a eo an 2,723,127 | 3,071,901 | 3,018,166 | 2,738,881 3, 258, 296 
ALS & parece {5 oe ae PERE RA ng Fe Re OTE PER CO ee PS 463,415 568, 724 577,766 535, 899 630,593 
5 aa tr ea O re  OE', Sraad tt ea Ue URI 21,663 28, 899 30, 897 21,032 28,542 
HOA VICS oa ose bn ne PRET Oe, | BERR. AWE 112,812 115,895 108,720 118, 983 150, 353 
Liban ial ever ing oo ee Ree ee ED, a © TROND 88, 425 84,039 85, 451 93 , 242 116, 439 
Lights...... SARA AED TERRES TE Bree th aTe 71,667 117,854 123,008 75,108 84, 233 
Sean oe BASE bet ear See ae & 234, 189 274,672 266,091 218, 250 283 , 237 
Injured, ridglings and stags.................... 45,527 51,530 53,297 47,308 55, 057 
be pact Sheep Graded Alive............... 539, 627 555, 694 554, 808 515,277 483,186 
ambs— 
(COO ee er yeas ses Sas 8 he ona in eae 323, 752 340,786 328, 261 307, 141 305, 104 
COMINGS ee eee oes So See ae ee tae ee 103,137 108, 440 109, 926 107, 632 103,755 
Buckscecisss ks 2k De cpacsel a. oe hs bs pees, 51,726 43,138 49,178 37,751 18,523 
HEC CRS reel ta spre cas 8G asso ares hs obs ccs ce 16,002 18,160 21,938 23, 232 22,409 
eep— ; 
Good ans. s9tcad. dit ae tobe Bae. 22,474 23,510 23,014 20,359 18,066 
CHIN TSTE Ree Se ee ee 22,536 21,660 22,491 19,162 15,329 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses................ ert. 325937 40,337 49,688 71,441 76,183 
14,998 16,055 17,616 ' 28,119 31, 664 
7,284 10,345 13,050 18,395 17,693 
5, 147 6,724 10,281 13,175 13,957 
1,885 2,354 2,621 3, 204 3,588 
483 503 705 825 930 
3,140 4,356 5,415 45123 8,351 


29.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock Haatame Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba Seabee) Alberta Pcie bs Total 
Af No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
REAGOLO VOLS oe) 40,930 146,913 789, 285 255,173 574,141 824,103 76,469 || 2,796,984 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,819 83,017 429, 410 170, 024 373, 657 510,345 16,894 || 1,588, 166 
Direct to packers........ 84,550 61, 686 313, 622 82,177 116, 202 229, 388 24,515 862,140 
Direct for export........ 1,536 Pics Wig 46 , 233 2,891 64, 620 73,070 33, 539 224,066 
Country points in other 
MEOVINCES! coe coc csc 20 33 20 81 19,6382 11,300 1,021 32,612 


1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 
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29.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1958—concluded 


Livestock aalaesd Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba een Alberta alae . Total 
‘ No No No No No. No No No 
Calves:s) os: se etiecawerd Pty 30,179 | 318,947 | 241,646 | 101,145 | 161,017 | 203,642 8,420 || 1,064,996 
Totals to stockyards.... 8,313 110, 826 99,365 59,274 126,925 130,940 3,577 539, 220 
Direct to packers........ 21,086 207,517 129,147 40,280 14,974 59,780 3,351 476,135 
Direct for export........ 733 604 13,134 1,398 2,394 2,928 664 21, 855 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCES!: «2... 4 6060.6 AT — — 193 16,724 9,994 828 27,786 
Hogss.:.22. 0 ies tee ste oo 134,307 | 1,128,994 | 2,184,856 | 464,432 | 704,508 | 1,817,755 31,658 || 6,466,510 
Totals to stockyards.... 4 85, 652 385, 274 103, 123 113, 629 179,177 296 867, 155 
Direct to packers........ 133,900 | 1,043,337 | 1,798,304 361,297 590,572 | 1,633,009 31,274.}| 5,591,693 
Direct for export........ 403 5 1,278 12 307 5,569 88 7,662 
Sheep and Lambs........ 41,771 | 129,686 | 152,908 34,187 44,838 | 166,526 24,397 594, 263 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,348 22,244 63, 239 11,273 18,340 52,565 2,812 173, 821 
Direct to packers........ 38, 334 107 , 392 88 , 397 22,139 14,334 94,753 20,199 ||. 385,548 
Direct for export........ 89 — 1272 427 3,185 18, 443 968 24,334 
Country points in other 
PLOVANCES! cee cece _ _ —_ 348 9,029 765 418 10,560 
Total Inward Movement-? 
Gattle. ... Pi eePeneee: FE 132 1,654 | 152,971 11,252 AGNS2O NLL E80 1,387 340, 502 
GCabves.o..% et tee so sk _ 89 61,038 913 8,675 46,441 439 117,595 
Sheep and lambs........ — _ 18, 869 1,910 1,342 12,670 1,116 35,907 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants on through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another 
province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and 
‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance has been emphasized 
in modern times because of the introduction of cold storage methods in the conservation 
of perishable foods. 


The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter 
to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these days of complicated 
business relationships and especially since the rise of the department store and chain store 
as characteristic institutions in the retail merchandising field, it often happens that ware- 
housing is carried on in close relationship with merchandising. However, if the strict 
economic definition of warehousing is adopted, then this term should be restricted to those 
facilities that add the utility of ‘time’ to the form’ utilities that are the product of the ex- 
traction and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close 
connection with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary 
storage of goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to com- 
modities already worked up into ‘form’. As some clear line must be drawn and because 
separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not available, it is considered practic- 
able to interpret warehousing in this way. 


The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 
presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food 
onhand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products, and Subsection 
4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers, who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


- Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 632,200,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1957, an increase of 10,000,000 bu. over the level at Dec. 1, 1956. Some 
8,303,000 bu. of this increase occurred in western country elevators. Licensed grain 
storage capacity in Canada had reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1943 but, 
following the disposal of heavy wartime stocks, declined to 482,400,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1947. 
Since that date, capacity has increased each year. 


The 1957 grain yields were well below the average of recent years and, with the excep- 
tion of rye, were sharply reduced from 1956 levels. However, with bumper crops being 
harvested in five of the six preceding years, the pressure on Canada’s grain storage and 
handling facilities remained great. Farmers’ marketings of western grain are governed to a 
considerable extent by space made available in country elevators as grain moves forward 
into domestic and export channels. As indicated in Table 30, there was only slight varia- 
tion in the proportion of elevator space occupied at Nov. 27 and Apr. 2 in the 1957-58 crop 
year but by July 31 the proportion occupied had increased to 77.0 p.c. Information is 
given in the table for only three dates in the crop year, but weekly data on stocks of grain 
in various commercial positions may be obtained from the DBS bulletin Grain Statistics 
Weekly (Catalogue No. 22-004). 


30.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1956-57 and 1957-58 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage in Licensed Storage 
Crop Year and Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Storage Position 


Dec, 1, | Nov. 28, | Apr. 3, | July 31, | Nov. 28,| Apr. 3, | July 31, 
1957 1957 


1956 1956 1957 1957 1956 
1956-57 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu: ‘ 7000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Western counts a2 a. Seiiech oavewee owes 371,679 | 284,947 | 287,117 | 316,491 76.7 Ut ar? 85.2 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,522 10,110 11,647 9,397 49.3 56.8 45.8 
nterigr. verminais) sf ate Chass cc ens. 18,100 14,511 13, 289 12,359 80.2 73.4 68.3 
Church eet corer aE Ree clcares 5,000 4,801 4,801 4,885 96.0 96.0 97.7 
ACTING COAS ies Bs 5lo ccc ea aaacth- oF ctu, ojoyeaatnes ee 227256 13,494 15,937 13,297 60.6 71.6 59.7 
Fort Willtam-Port.Arthur........5.... 90,517 58,007 79, 888 69,329 64.1 88.3 76.6 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports.. 36,641 29,510 15, 229 32,957 80.5 41.6 89.9 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
(OS IS Oe Oe eerie 20, 520 1ls3e SiON 10, 480 15,325 64.8 51.1 74.7 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 29,712 Pde NP 15,253 23, 426 74,4 51.3 78.8 
(Mari tial ports sc. s.ctee bis ah eiessve e+ a5 7,229 6,582 4,574 | 6, 084 91.0 63.3 84.2 
Totals, 1956-57.............. 622,178 | 457,376 | 458,213 | 503,550 73.5 73.6 80.9 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 27,} Apr. 2, | July 31, | Nov. 27, | Apr. 2, | July 31, 
' 1957 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 
195758 000 bu 7000 bu 000 bu 000 bu p.c p.c p.c 
NVESTOM. COUR ERI. guage o.s,+- cele + stoare ccayene eyo 379,982 | 284,261 | 291,905 | 306,465 74.8 76.8 80.7 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,583 9,441 10,946 10, 806 45.9 aye 52.5 - 
MSEOTIOL, POLINA, h) «ts 1aio0s-> cnanoseiSnerone nue 18,100 13,937 13,035 11,3389 77.0 72:0 62.6 
MIRO LITE ras GEC ss 5 outer oe adhe = ohare alors 5,000 4,606 4,803 3,742 92.1 96.1 74.8 
ePaTMCLCORG 518 s Wopsgs ove caste: «, dakigus Sibeae ac 23, 906 11,349 14,720 18,330 47.5 61.6 55.8 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 90,517 62, 404 82, 858 68, 767 68.9 91.5 76.0 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports.. 36,641 33,344 9,881 28,952 91.0 27.0 79.0 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
PCa rieh: 2 APs sespre ate, a ies Ace Se 20,520 16,039 10,161 16,125 (oohee: 49.5 78.6 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 29,712 24,776 17,547 24,783 83.4 59.1 83.4 
RIDERS DOCU! « icpieis« = «de» qomne omeul oe 7,229 6,508 1,961 2,699 90.0 aig 37 3 
Totals, 1957-58.............. 632,192 | 466,666 | 457,817 | 487,012 13.8 12.4 77.0 


1FH}xcludes Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (RSC 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (RSC 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to en- 
courage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses that store foods and food products and where the entire space is open to the public; 
(2) semi-public, or those that store foods and where part of the space is retained for the 
products of the owner and the remainder is available to the public; (3) private, or those 
that store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, a classification that 
includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories 
and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space 
is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and where food and food products may be 
cut, processed, chilled.and frozen for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, where space is 
used solely or principally for the freezing and storing of bait for the use of fishermen. 


No hard and fast. rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 
in the warehouse are considered as private, although most of these places rent space to the 
public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


The figures in Tables 31 and 32, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, give 
some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, but it must be explained that 
it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that the 
figures are approximations only. 

31.—Cold Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1959 


Note.—Figures are approximate only. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
_ Province | 
Refrigerated Total Refrigerated 

No. Space Cost Subsidy No. 1 Space 

cu. [t. $ $ cu. ft. 
Newioundland...-...4-neehoe es 2 44,078 201,959 67,320 68 2,409, 521 
Prince Edward Island.......... 12 358, 037 351, 408 ) 110,299 24 599, 204 
Nova’ Scotia) tee 24 5, 042,735 4,144,026 1,238, 409 191. 7,151,477 
New Brunswick............ ES 13 1,875,161 1,805,396 : 667,473 93 2,973,745 
Quebee..,..< sc... aeteeasss Cre ame ek 58 | 5 , 791,080 5,619, 801 1,803,348 393 25, 808, 637 
Ontarios. 42h 525ae Baws eee 89 14,149,001 11,851,194 3,723,105 964 43,141,890 
Manitoba: $.iosire. eo tes icees 11 3,182,611 2,265, 696 683 , 240 297 11,448, 424 
Saskatchewan .......-..es-eee. 23 1,172,381 1,762,526 562,939 325 5,618,539 
Alberta.. teen eect eee teste eee ees 9 1,447,845 2 \ben0o dk 701,608 307 8,548, 136 
British Columbia............... 74 23, 663, 048 10,029, 654 3,029,894 409 35, 662, 284 
DOCSIS cuiceincttiettelele case 315 56,725,977 40,185,318 12,487,635 3,071 | 143,361,857 
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33.—Stocks of Food Commodities in Dairy Factories and Cold Storage Warehouses, 
as at Jan. 1, 1958 and 1953 


Date at 


Minimum A Maximum A Twelve- 
Year and Item As at during which during which Month 
Jan. 1 Ye Minimum aie Maximum | Cees 
pe Occurred . Occurred 8 
1958 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 

OY ace, terse er eae ’000 Ib. 70,109 35, 416 May 1 114,117 Nov. 1 73,509 
Cheese,, cheddar!.....,..... i 52,021 41,303 PAO eee 61,360 Octs ra! 50, 762 
Evaporated whole milk..... G 47,878 22,138 Apra. i 80,568 Sept. 1 51,764 
Skim milk powder.......... us 47, 838 38, 629 Apr. 1 98,324 Nov. 1 60,077 
HegsshellP wenetk eee: 000 cases 94 56 Nov. 1 259 June 1 167 
ig eS sfrOZONes Akush on: "000 Ib. PS x37 7,029 Dec. 1 13,317 Janse) 10,451 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

cerated! ec aes. ts Bene ¥ 35,457 11,735 Aug. 1 62,700 Dec. 1 27,061 
Pork, frésht, ig eo.) «on ore fi ahah 3,677 Jan. at 7,066 Dec. 1 5, 854 
Pork) trozen's > shes eee * By rey 8,411 Oct. A 25,440 May 1 17,440 
Pork, cured and in cure..... “s 7,883 7, 883 Jane 11,582 Dees ei 9, 434 
Lard), See) ahs eee Se ss 6, 823 3,990 Octet 8,166 May 1 6,380 
Beef; fresh: inves serves ss 11,023 11,023 Janel: 14,497 Feb. 1 13,092 
Beet; fhozen. wea. «rer ee ee fs 21,780 10, 220 Sept. 1 21,780 Jan. 15,073 
Beef, cured, et@h.o.io..cct seer & 400 345 May 1 490 Octined 415 

Cal. tees ee eae ee ee ze 5,691 2,879 Apr et 7,901 Nov. 1 4,685 
Mutton and lamb....2.°9: 22 ry 2,538 1,586 June 1 6, 220 Deg, 1 2,865 
Appleswtresh sce. cbes ete 000 bu. Sood 212 June 1 9,377 Nove et 2,481 
Mirants fnOZelir econ eee tt *000 lb. 24,620 16,931 June 1 41,070 Sept. 1 28,706 
Fruit, in preservatives...... “ 12,716 6,992 July 1 12,716 Jans 1 9,785 
Potatoes iosox, FP. hire fase. 000 cwt. 15, 857 3,401 June 1 19,061 Nov. 1 7,740 

1959 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 

Wiliery ie Sather Serbs bee bee ’000 lb. 93, 843 61,797 Apr. 1 134, 153 Oct. I 96, 442 
Cheese, cheddar!........... és 46,774 82, 263 May 1 56, 369 Oct. 1 44, 322 
Evaporated whole milk..... ss 47,781 19,671 Apr 66, 853 Ock: t 45,145 
Skim milk powder.......... s Ul aike! 21,741 Dec. 1 i, ake Janet 60,106 
Higgs, shell an.) lecvaeects ’000 cases 101 53 Dec. 1 398 June 1 225 
Kegs, frozen soe. . bse = ”000 Ib. 6, 207 5,549 Mar. 1 9,911 Sept. 1 7,329 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

COraled hha yer as oS 46, 818 17,964 Aug. “t 47,315 Dec. 1 32,001 
Pork ines. tte eee arts sf 6,901 6,741 Feb. 1 8,766 (Apres 9b 7,450 
PORK <iROZCianceunes te opnaceres oe BEORY) B2aeee eMac: 96, 886 May 1 65, 686 
Pork, cured and in cure..... ee 8,461 8,461 dan-. ol 11,514 Dec. 1 9,915 
and) arc t ctr ae eee ss 8, 608 4,285 Noy. 1 10,444 May 1 7,370 
‘Béet ness. eon consented of 10,849 10, 849 Jane we 14,415 Nov. 1 12,742 
IBEEL AnOZeN enn as-o5 Ai cree ef 21,451 14, 269 Oct... I 21,451 Jape a1 16,655 
Beel,-cured ete: sha. rf 566 385 Mar. 1 610 Aug. 1 518 
Veale occccuceetoscerrrre ts a 4,772 2,700 Mar. 1 5,304 Dec. 1 4,082 
Mutton and lamb........... £6 6,310 2,570 May 1 6,310 Jan. 1 3,751 
ApplesMtiresa.h i. 20k « sagieys os 000 bu. 6,351 595 June 1 8,281 Nov. 1 2,793 
Hruit; drozens .. .¢ och «sntytes *000 lb. 37,011 23 , 559 June 1 37,011 Jame 1 32, Oa 
Fruit, in preservatives...... eG 48 046 31,858 June 1 48,046 Jan? oF 41,500 
Potatoes 4 si aes. ee ee 7000 ewt. 14, 227 2,051 June 1 16,773 Now. 2 6,573 


1 Includes amounts in transit. 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fish.—Stocks of frozen fish held in Canada during 1959 
followed the usual seasonal trend. Normally, stocks decrease gradually during the early 
months of the year and reach a low point at the beginning of April or May when fishing 
has almost ceased; during subsequent months they increase and reach a peak at the begin- 
ning of October or November. In 1959, stocks were substantially higher on the average 
than in 1958. 


The production of groundfish fillets and blocks on the Atlantic Coast was considerably 
above that of the previous year. During the spring, however, demand for these products 
had begun to weaken, resulting in a price decline at both the primary and secondary stages 
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of production. Stocks were built up steadily through the season and, at the end of the 
year, they were more than double those of the same date a year before. The increase was 
attributable exclusively to cod fillets and blocks. At the beginning of 1959, stocks of 
Pacific salmon were much higher than at the beginning of 1958. The market was strong 
during the year and prices were high. Production was appreciably lower than in 1958 
and stocks at the end of the year were considerably lower than a year previously. ‘The 
1959 production of Pacific halibut was about the same as in 1958 and the demand was good. 
Stocks at the beginning of the year were slightly higher than in the previous year and they 
remained higher throughout the year. 


34.—Storage Stocks of Fish, by Month and by Type, 1957-59 


Nore.—Stock totals are as at the beginning of each month; stocks of individual products are monthly averages. 


Month 1957 | 1958 | 1959P | Group and Product 1957 | 1958 | 1959P 
’000,000 Ib. ’000,000 lb. 

Janae ho. teeta lvoe 42.4 47.3 ||Frozen, Fresh Seafish!................... 39.1 32.7 42.0 

Feb, sideceacsiters 47.9 33.1 38.5 Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted.... 6.8 Dat 6.1 

Mare hls cose eo ae 41.0 24.2 30.0 Halibut, Pacific, dressed............... 8.2 Gs 8.3 

Apeee Discusses 29.6 19.0 26.1 Herring, Atlantic, round................ 0.5 0.9 0.5 

Magesltne o54 58 29.1 20.6 29.4 Cod, Atlantic; filleted 1... 0.2% 7be 2. 8.0 5.0 9.6 

JUNG aS. S.cce 35.5 25.6 35 

DUN bate con dak 44.5 41.6 50.4 |/Frozen, Smoked Seafish!................ 2.6 1.7 1.7 

Aue gi dieses ohio 54.1 49.1 62.3 Cod, Atlantic, filleted.................. fers 0.7 0.8 

rot 0 cath! ea eee 64.4 55.9 lai Sea herring, dressed ¢ ).y. 0c bine oe te eels 0.6 0.6 0.5 

Oct des iat. 60.6 55.3 70.7 Haddock dressed :<civh acawckasensc ans 0.4 0.2 0.2 
IN Gime te. oc ee 61.2 57.0 69.7 

Decsi Tiers... 345: 53.1 54.7 63.9 ||Frozen, Freshwater Fish!............... 6.5 5.5 5.9 

Whitefish, dressed and filleted.......... 1.7 2.0 Oeil 

Tullibee, round or dressed............-- 0.3 0.3 0.2 

Pickerel (yellow) dressed and filleted... 0.5 0.3 0.2 

Averages....| 48.2 39.9 49.6 ape 
AVOT ALCS soo). cic: ch eae Snel Be 48.2 39.9 49.6 


1 Includes other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold storage facilities are a necessary adjunct in the 
manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying degrees. All 
creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of storage depending 
on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small country plants is not printed 
for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or are transported to larger creameries 
where better refrigeration is available or to private or public cold storages in the larger 
urban centres. ‘Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well 
as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ produce during the 
period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then transferred to central warehouses. 
As soon as milk is bottled it is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry whole milk 
and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool air chambers to 
prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Apples and Potatoes.—Cold storage space for apples in Canada has 
increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, the 
extension of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some areas. 
This trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets in the United 
Kingdom and other European countries after World War II. There has been an increase 
recently in the construction of both privately and co-operatively owned storages, particu- 
larly in the Province of Quebec. 


Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but recently there has been an increase 
in the construction of potato storage houses and warehouses in the commercial producing 
areas. 
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Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at convenient 
distributing centres, often on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, 
rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
refining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


35.—Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage as at Jan. 1, 1957-59 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Product 1957 1958 1959 
bbi. bbl. bbl. 
Oinde oll. Loo ec deng tack eR hon ce eee Fae vee Ee cote eee 23, 265, 678 22,566,035 24 , 639, 552 
Liquefied. petroleumigas.....).. 0250.0 44<00s eUREE i eee 99,332 77,010 179,931 
Pétrochemical feed stocks 2.0.5 stat tec ee ee 24,280 26,771 18,130 
Naphthaispécialties .#.%....5...04. .i4<.42.9 Roane. Dae eae 271,924 300,767 337,070 
ANG aUION WheOling £.25 0706 Shee ti eee eee ae ee 1,101,526 1,631,764 1,453, 608 
Motor gasoline yas goat). 6.65000 bs soe uis 0S 6 PkES » SRE: 18,396,415 18, 150,366 16, 855, 788 
Aviation tunbo-fuel ig agescoee on eth s vo 0 Ot bent ete ei oe 585,056 740, 460 958, 785 
Kerosene, stove oil and tractor fuel............... cece eee eee ee eens 5,180,014 5,028,353 4,872,923 
Digsel LQG) conn 20 SP tee sok ee Be oe ne oe ah a ee ee: 4,640, 484 6,166,138 5,040,179 
Light-fuel-oil-GNoss2-and)3). .. 0. 0.5 oe ccc s nes en dbe we oalncevan deecemes 15,280,104 16,337,101 14,670,133 
Heavy fuel cif Nos-"4,7'6 and’ O)s0t 5c) 2 Sane ees ie 2s eee eee 5,755, 440 6,348,591 5,029,765 
AAD bleed: son exci tanercan ois os hca sha coke ONE Ohl A ee ee 917,405 1,323,910 979,101 
ORO MNG TS FOE Petes SE ACEE heruas wiciels Casas RRO R acta ns Mita tea Beit See 32,632 24,479 38, 037 
Lubricating oil and grease. . 4K. Met iss. so Ret cassie «Ge ARR oe Bae 1,429, 452 1,579,159 1,530,027 
Wax and ‘candles34- Seek. Baie Batis) ee esse. Bliss 11,271 19, 480 26,009 
Other:productsi)... BALTIAY. 20. Sears. Sie. AOR Pee 52,761 169, 907 16,696 
Still pasa: SRe16Ie oO .acry sd De seal kt: ees Teas 298 1,448 700 
Unfinished productat iis. ST See ae ees eee 5,179,505 5,125,988 5,000,504 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in Canada 
presented in Table 36 cover the operations of the majority of firms offering warehousing 
and storage facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such as co-operatives 
operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing 
houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective bus- 
inesses. Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general 
warehousing business. 


Many public warehousing companies also operate a local moving and cartage service 
and others a motor-carrier business, involving long-distance moving. Commencing with 
1958, firms earning greater revenue from long-distance moving than from the warehousing 
business are included in the Motor Carrier—Freight report. Prior to 1958 there was some 
duplication between the warehousing and motor freight carrier series where firms were 
involved in both industries. The 1958 statistics given in Table 36 include returns from 
213 firms which appear to belong primarily to the warehousing industry. 
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36.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry, 1955-58 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 

@ompanies Keportimeg dl 4... wer seen Sows wre wsepes oh No. 195 ok 234 213 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc............ $ 54, 275, 888 62,720, 201 67,205,471 63, 958, 833 
Warehousing Facilities— 

Dry storage MEE) Say CAE REL ERS OR ERSTE cu. ft. | 67,564, 183 79,948,180 82,025, 294 75, 295, 788 

Refrigerated storage. .......6... 0c eee eee es 3 22,801, 933 28, 324, 864 28,397,711 30, 960, 505 
Revenue— 

LOTALS. Savin te lie so diols BAUD. . bids DeRtea sd See $ 13,423,170 15,758, 690 16, 800, 663 16,064,998 

(CAT EAPETANC IMO VING . clone vies cies 4 ee iansie Petey oe $ 15,470,320 18,973,054 20,927,270 13,051,872 

Miscetlaneos; coe ceies cs wisise so ots ap hate tess $ 11,158, 406 14,137,787 15,487,075 11,359,192 

Motal Revenues. sess sire «cues anee bar $ 40,051, 896 48,869,531 53, 215,008 40,476, 062 
Operating expenses.........ccccceeceecenceeees $ 36,013, 753 43,799, 167 48 , 462,389 36, 624, 592 
Net Operating Revenue........... $ 4,038, 143 5,070,364 4,752,619 3,851,470 

Salaried iemployees acd. cccascis:oi adissaralgywne sun Rele.cisss No. 1,672 1,885 1,890 » 1,516 
Wage-Earners— 

Poastlar |. Wiehe so MRS ot EEE we BAS No. 5, 830 6,294 5,411 3,942 

Oasiial ct SWkideed. od. Loops 32 alee A Lop s 880 1,112 1,212 1,104 
Salaries and wages paid...............-.00008. $ 18,804, 462 22, 466, 569 25,002,080 18,813,722 
Motor Vehicles— 

AGCUCKS erates’ Pete con es oe cel y Malin ile awed No 1,595 1,850 1,922 1,428 

REA CLOIS) Rie as DOR Uae Ok Ls GOH abso Sete s 432 633 587 329 

POMUISGAUOIS cole Tec cu. mV ons an ae ces a 474 654 573 327 

EP TATICES We aero ene cP ste tee ais ashe os cf 92 77 117 100 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of in-bond goods are known as 
customs warehouses and are divided into three catagories. (1) Those occupied by the 
Federal Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of imported 
goods and others, known as Queen’s warehouses, used for the storage of unclaimed, aban- 
doned, seized or forfeited goods. (2) Bonded warehouses operated and owned by a person 
other than the Crown and used for the storage and safekeeping of imported goods after 
entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) an entire building or part of a building 
completely separated from the remainder of the building by adequate partitions or walls 
and devoted to the safekeeping of imported goods consigned or sold to the warehouse 
keeper or other persons; (6) a yard, shed or other suitable enclosure or area devoted to 
the safekeeping of imported goods too large or too heavy for lodging in a Class 2(a) ware- 
house; and (c) a farm, yard or other suitable enclosure devoted to the safekeeping of 
horses, sheep and cattle for feeding and pasturage. (3) Sufferance warehouses for the 
landing, storage, safekeeping, transfer, examination, delivery and forwarding of imported 
goods before entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) a warehouse operated or 
provided by railway, express, airline and shipping companies; (b) warehouses for in-bond 
goods arriving by commercial motor vehicle; and (c) all sufferance warehouses not de- 
scribed under (a) or (6). 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 
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or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 
unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must 
go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 
and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in 
which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are used solely for the storage 
of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses usually 
for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 


Table 37 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition, the year-end inventories of beer in breweries amount 
to some 30,000,000 gal. 


37.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1955-59 


Item and Quarter 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Distilled Liquor— 

Mate hie 235 tec satty tes inset terarce © teen eeee 7000 pf. gal. | 102,925 | 110,084 | 117,567 | 123,289 | 126,052 

TUNe vate oe ote ee ee ee De “ 105, 047 112,589 120,613 125,661 130, 082 

September.) WS Nee eden, Re ees «cee oe os ve 105,773 112,875 120,058 125,579 130, 907 

WMécém beri ees hae sc eee his ee cine ee bed Ge 107,084 | 110,651 | 120,371 | 126,057 | 132,054 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 

Marches crcctt caccemteana ieee tere: oote ti as 000 lb. 229,016 213,359 199,716 197,282 204, 836 

SUNG rer te eee ee Cee SEE CARER SEE Saar se 202,793 187,570 179,079 187,174 213,529 

Septem berdatweee deuce ots tee paces ches ms 171,272 157,964 148, 881 162,040 179,611 

Mecembers 2b. ca-cs oss Lichen cscs § 175,983 | 155,715 | 120,186 | 150,965 | 178,078 
Cigars— 

Marly kas caie css cpeeee See oe eet 000 2,014 2,521 2,986 ye Obie 1,977 

MUNG Se reer ce ee Te oe eee Aine cars 94h Wi | 1,336 1,170 1,150 349 

Septemberd (tise. sh. Rees tas cancion se 1,359 1,145 1,126 980 237 

DIG can ols GaP ye ee eee AE ae Sago Moreone HY 173 727 1,194 530 119 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—! 

Mane ne otc ace ice catia ee seine Cote eam 000 5,634 3,967 8, 656 4,410 5,195 

Sunes es A Tee EA. SO sf 7512 4,966 3,247 5,341 — 

Dentempperl eee. oh ee su eas hea biawad gi wae ae hs 1,842 3,812 11,440 5,531 3,139 


December. Ovi sete. vAeeces s setae ess ndnee a 3,740 2,690 8,419 6,696 5,738 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 38, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free malt; malt 
used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all types of manu- 
factured tobacco products and snuff. 


38.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products Taken Out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption, 1950-59 


Year thai Malt Beer? Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

pf. gal. gal. lb. 000 000 7000 Ib. 

1950. CSE ee eee 9,131,903 171,974, 662 340, 287, 033 198,981 17,167,729 29, 187 
OOO Ree Ae Cee 10,801, 225 179 , 648, 482 353, 130,285 169, 136 15, 667, 266 30,177 
1052. Oe avd ad oa Ae Sere 11,171,830 195,780,017 378,764, 899 200, 263 17, 848,325 Boe 
So Pe lec tarps, AR ROI oo 12,445, 166 202,897,996 381, 508 , 232 235, 587 21,001, 492 28, 732 
TOSS. SSE Rk. RAST ee 11,946,178 2 370,328, 106 244,248 22,113,102 26, 846 
TOD Dine cetecds ais csiecac are me Pe 11,847,649 2 372,693,929 252,633 24,576,087 26,000 
(O5GS Ses 5 eee ee 13,733, 393 2 386 , 064,673 255,570 26,997,705 23,272 
LEY Poe eet eee 2 Merc ae es 14,544,797 2 404,697,177 292,650 30,149,746 22 , 338 
NODS tac BM Mee Boe fie tcc 15,777, 160 2 385 , 628, 053 323,124 32,404, 186° 23,332 
LU he cand Alene sroerarrtn ecarncaney & rir 2 399 , 626, 852 311,277 33, 822,125 753 NS 


1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 2 Duty solely on gallonage basis since 1954. 
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Storage of Wines.—The wine. industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms 
manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 


39.—Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing, 1951-58 


Year Ontario Other Provinces Total 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 
UO bye Stale ae eee, ae ee ee 4,182,767 | 2,729,147 494, 288 407,849 || 4,677,055 3,136, 996 
LGD O Serene tte cre «tharos eels tires cate 4,383,358 | 2,764,750 552,694 440,864 || 4,936,052 3,205,614 
ODS eee SG cocoa Scania Sip & Sm 3,562,498 | 2,237,316 572,692 430,574 || 4,135,190 2,667, 890 
Oe ete ce nace cu dnee eco Re 4,414,981 | 2,688,060 640, 183 510,464 || 5,055,164 3,198,524 
VOI passes arereeuere aemap sea eehieeye artees Seana g, 312.5 5,059,418 | 3,059,868 624,670 480, 491 5,684,088 3,540,359 
MOD Ga ol OP ote cig ats ae es 4,945,429 | 2,880,176 528, 447 /415,763 || 5,473,876 3,295,939 
LOn FMM Be oe Schenk. Ole ce ees reGe 4,746,998 | 3,151,865 656,510 437,243 || 5,403,508 3,589,108 


TODA fs ings cctet suc ee -v olede via wins 6,593, 607 3,810,707 822,398 635, 609 7,416, 005 4,446,316 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives continue to play an important role in the 
marketing of agricultural products and in the purchasing of supplies for farm people in 
Canada. During 1957-58, such co-operatives reported a membership of 1,332,546, a small 
decrease from the previous year. There is some duplication included in this number since 
many members belong to more than one co-operative. 


The number of co-operative associations declined slightly in 1957-58 whereas the num- 
ber of places of business increased substantially. The total business for these associations 
amounted to $1,208,455,000, an increase of 8 p.c. over the previous year. Co-operatives 
accounted for 33 p.c. of the total value of farm products marketed in Canada in 1957-58, 
an increase of 3 p.c. over 1956-57. Sales of farm products by the marketing and purchasing 
group were reported at $859,000,000 in 1958, an increase of $42,000,000 over 1957. Grains 
and seeds, valued at $368,833,000, made up 43 p.c. of the total value of farm products 
marketed, and sales of livestock at $248,781,000 and of dairy products at $185,989,000 
accounted for the bulk of the remaining co-operative marketing business. Co-operative 
sales of fruits and vegetables and of eggs and poultry were also substantial. 


Among the provinces, Saskatchewan recorded the greatest value of produce co- 
operatively marketed, amounting to $263,698,000; grains made up a large proportion of 
this amount. Other provinces sharing substantially in the co-operative sales of farm 
products were: Ontario with $161,000,000, Alberta $149,000,000, Quebec $93,000,000, 
Manitoba $78,000,000, and British Columbia $67,000,000. 


Co-operative sales of merchandise and supplies to members amounted to $296,000,000 
in 1958, an increase of $12,000,000 over the previous year; feed and fertilizer represented 
34 p.c. of the total. In this type of business, Quebec co-operatives led the provinces with 
sales of $68,000,000, followed closely by Saskatchewan and Ontario. 


Members’ equity in their marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased by 
$3,000,000 in 1958 and an increase of $23,000,000 was recorded in liabilities to the public. 


The local co-operatives are served by ten wholesale associations which are owned and 
controlled by their respective member co-operatives. These wholesale associations had 
assets amounting to $66,000,000 in 1958, varying from $28,000,000 for the largest to 


- $105,000 for the smallest. Total sales of supplies and farm products by these wholesalers 


amounted to $250,000,000 in 1958, a gain of $31,000,000 over the previous year. 
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There are, in addition, numerous co-operative associations operating in various service 
fields, 800 of which reported their activities in 1958. These reporting associations had a 
total membership of 250,498, and assets amounting to $89,570,000. ‘Their services in- 
cluded provision of housing, rural electrification, medical insurance, transportation, 
recreation facilities, custom grinding, seed cleaning, operation of farm machinery, leasing 
of grazing land, restaurant operation, and other services. 


The data for marketing and purchasing co-operatives do not include fishermen’s 
co-operatives. Though fishermen have formed co-operative organizations in most of the 
areas having a substantial fishing industry, the volume of their collective business is much 
smaller than that of agricultural co-operatives. In 1958, fishermen’s co-operatives re- 
ported sales of fish amounting to $19,537,000, which constituted about 9 p.c. of all fish 
marketed in Canada. They sold $2,652,000 worth of supplies to their members. 


40.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1949-58 


Places Sales of Sales 
Year Rey of Patrons Farm oO Fae 5 
* Business Products Supplies - 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
15 AQ eR a anniek teehee 2,378 5,667 | 1,209,520 | 783,293,225 | 191,804,630 982,232,002 
1950 PRES nde enn cell Ole 2,495 5,761 | 1,223,582 | 803,638,962 | 206,082,408 || 1,015,264,763 
I UY Ui ee ee a MO Sot aware 2,348 5,830 | 1,195,034 | 769,264,824 | 209,985,815 988,459,832 
N95 2024. - 5 a ee EO es 2,194 5,470 | 1,108,803 | 840,118,885 | 234,848,220 || 1,085,854,744 
TQ5STRE. SAAT CREEL ELE. 5 20024 4,987 | 1,081,493 | 874,698,323 | 245,629,603 |] 1,147,590,401 
TODAS te hee cat chee ee ees 2,086 4,510 | 1,005,266 | 733,012,042 | 234,583,125 986,297,820 
LOSS EAST a 4. AO. SAREE 1,949 5,016 | 1,087,522 | 704,047,067 | 228,446, 485 941,377,889 
TOD Ge. gst, Aare: cake Sater 2,041 5,353 | 1,115,412 } 823,389,051 | 258,751,870 || 1,092,516,230 
TGV 2 pe emanate Se emir rater Ges x 2,022 5,939 | 1,363,470 | 817,601,000 | 283,730,000 || 1,116,002,000 
LOS SPAR on, Pon e th he ohtanane meen 2,002 6,060 | 1,332,546 | 859,327,000 | 296,492,000 || 1,208,455,000 
Value Liabilities Share- 
of Total Assets to the holders or Meme s 
Plant Public Members Mh 
$ $ $ No. $ 
TD AO ree tte tee tits ccabicas cite 89, 832,908 236 , 962,924 106, 599, 688 1,144,698 | 130,363,236 
TO5OM SF... a, A ee 98,514,782 254,478,777 111,092,652 1,173,126 143 , 386, 125 
LOS Ve Fe ence: ateite te dee scree ee ces 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 159 , 357, 602 1,184,235 147, 476,563 
19D 2. eee cece eee, cd Sine 129,983, 112 410,210,309 214,737,270 1,163,803 195, 473,039 
ROSS Ee SE. Foe AD 117, 228, 290 419,930, 634 234,339,211 1,195,985 | 185,591,423 
1954 4.7% ER oo Se. Seo eee 120, 928, 699 418, 887,674 235,993,511 1,196,426 | 182,894,163 
1955s ch seen hare ee eee 126,349, 756 419,387,477 229 , 004, 480 1,199, 808 190, 382,997 
Oe ae Ree cde ee eet gue coer ek Fa ON oe LE 137,673, 470 463 , 695, 625 259 , 027,148 1,255,788 204 , 668, 482 
TO57, LEO Ie 2; Se eee 144,178,668 481,911,994 262,081,345 1,363,470 219, 830,649 


BOSS ass 5 fg Sucre ens tahnls etiam as aes 156, 554, 000 506, 877, 000 284,772,000 1,332,546 | 222,105,000 


1 Includes other revenue. 


4{.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1957 and 1958 


: Associ- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
Province and Year ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ...% cs.<ttigatart<pae 1957 49 7,614 6,498 4,574,418 4,586,232 
1958 48 7,298 9,000 4,816,000 4,853, 000 
Prince Edward Island............ 1957 19 5,363 1,639, 646 3,811,644 5,500,338 
1958 19 5}277 1,550,000 3,353, 000 4,970,000 
INOVA DCO LSet cert ade tne eee 1957 97 24,335 6,279,601 14, 480, 645 21,126,011 
1958 94 28,618 6,934, 000 14,656, 000 22,008, 000 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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41.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Shareholders 
or Members 


Sales of 
Products 


Sales of 
Merchandise 


Total 
Business! 


84, 400 
84,782 


133,591 
162, 693 


132,621 
138, 117 


559, 330 
514,911 


215,318 
205, 990 


55, 582 
57,950 


131,090 
113,713 


7,911,039 
8,708,000 


84,304,059 
93,324,000 


137,675,366 
160, 654,000 


74,275,439 
77, 605, 000 


224, 422,096 
263, 698,000 


143, 851,696 
148,789,000 


57,857,741 
66, 726,000 


79,377,641" 
67,330,000 


6, 842, 566 
7,376,000 


68, 393, 684 
67,534,000 


57, 262,320 
58, 866, 000 


16, 728, 743 
18,796,000 


61,073,621 
64,676,000 


21,371,263 
26,301,000 


21,164, 257 
22,223,000 


8,027, 285 
7,895,000 


14,909, 415 
16, 256, 000 


154, 247,066 
162,691,000 


196, 557,127 
221,869, 000 


92,379, 853 
97, 860,000 


289 , 583, 433 
332,822, 000 


168,059,810 
178, 541,000 


81,358, 741 
90,995, 000 


87, 693 , 853° 
75, 590, 000 


: Associ- 
Province and Year Rtuions 
No. 

New Brunswick................. 1957 52 
1958 55 

CGCDOO Es tte itor icc cca nyse 1957 622 
1958 615 

OOMGAEILOM tse te b2ee cra Mei che decctssface ere eae 1957 300 
1958 293 

INFRRI LOD is Mot Seve coceccd Oats eesti 1957 116 
1958 115 

Saskatchewan...........0.s...0.% 1957 480 
1958 461 

Alberta...... Retie ele piciore re Maas lagcne.s 1957 159 
1958 175 

British Columbia................ 1957 122 
1958 121 

Interprovincial. ....50 00,00 days os. 0 1957 6 
1958 6 

MOtalss so. Gost Se eek ee 1957 2,022 

1958 2,002 


1 Includes other revenue. 


1,363,470 
1,332,546 


817,600,822" 
895,327,000 


283, 730,446 
296,492, 000 


1,116,001,879 © 
1,208,455,000 


42.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1957 and 1958 


Marketing... 


Product 


eee ere sreeerereseooesesreoeeerseseoeseoeeose Ree 


MASE Te PE OCUCE cab hee ih yerpfemecn eps cia saat mane as 
Fruit and vegetables...) olsen le Se cde e eee. 


Grain and seed 
Livestock 


econ eeee sree ee eee ooeereooeneooeeeo0a% 


eae eeeceecorcr er aeeoeereroeerereorseeseeeess 


rospanapoulcky ck soci fee cee ee ries 
Gumser and woodha5 ph oc Sis oc ped Saree hoes as 


Tobacco 


eee oeceoseene sre se oeessoeereroeeeres ose ees eoe 


eoeeeeerseecr ee ees rose sere eeeeeeoerr eee o ee ee 


eee ece oer er ess secre eseececerereseoeseeeoneeses 


eco scecee reese eee ee eee reeeoeresseoeesen eee 


IEA TSE PO ALCES becrssschowonnns Ppcsovort pcs ensusy aninellscnebanepnutnorons cntanet 
MESES IIATCOUS pie cle cs. les o.s.c cpetaiih wo es lo vs +0 apgqcystere 


MTerekaaridishme eee 0). 8 bic cd steed oon, Sacsts boas Semis « 
GOCE DEGCGRESHED ccsta,.<.. the 25g acenexd’s sede chee s oc sieee ois 
Clothing and home furnishings Che Warns Basten Meee mice 


Hardware 


eo eres seeer recesses eeoeseorerreoeerseoeeeoos 


Petroleum products and auto accessories.:........ 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material................ 
Machinery andvequipmentice,. $5ib- oo + ls dilele eles» 
Coal, wood and building material................. 
Miscellaneous OEE ted os et ge See a tcc hes, Seis or 


1957 
Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales 
No. $ 
997 | 825,007,743 
472 166, 729 , 939 
144 29, 746, 187 
109 377, 017, 336 
3107] 199,848, 542 
182 38, 710,527 
34 1,184,327 
11 2,304,181 
40 3, 827, 646 
8 |. 484, 557 
3 1,679,180 
Ul 3,043,927 
79 431,394 
1,551 | 283,730,446 
792 74,967,041 
530 9,397,480 
2 2 

591 47,414, 402 
861 100, 272, 4389 
302 10, 431,976 
611 22,430,626 
978 18,816, 482 
2,548 | 1,108,738,189 


1958 
Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales 
No. $ 
966 895,327,000 
44] 185,989, 000 
142 42,917,000 
125 368, 833, 000 
340 248,781,000 
163 33,099,000 
62 3,238,000 
5 2,475,000 
ll 1,767,000 
8 581,000 
3 4,519,000 
1 2,543,000 
65 585,000 
1,596 296,492,000 
814 81,924,000 
560 9,659,000 
757 18, 250,000 
660 52,275,000 
1,084 100,817,000 
259 8,732,000 
600 17,319,000 
582 7,516,000 
2,562 | 1,191,819, 000 


1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies, some associa- 
tions market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 
and equipment. 


2 Included with machinery 
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Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect since 
there are no controls over or barriers to such trade. Provincial freight traffic statistics 
are available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, pipeline and 
motor transport. 


Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by 
province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 
The figures shown in Table 43, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial 
freight movement by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway 
freight, which is but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne traffic, Table 44 shows 
tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovincial and intra- 
provincial trade, by province of origin. Interprovincial data for oil carried by pipeline 
is given in Tables 45 to 47; Table 45 shows the quantity of oil entering Canadian pipelines 
by province and by type of line, and Table 46 shows the quantity of oil delivered by Can- 
adian pipelines by province and by type of line. Oil movement by pipeline between Canada 
and the United States is also included in Tables 45 and 46; imports for each province are 
shown in Table 45 and exports for each province in Table 46. Canadian crude oil re- 
imported by the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company through its pipeline in southern 
Ontario is shown separately in Table 47. 


* Revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


43.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province,! 1957 and 1958 


Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried? 
Province Rail Connections 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1,596,093 1,459, 854 _~ — 1,596, 093 1, 459, 854 
Prince Edward Island.... 321, 687 360, 949 — — 321, 687 360,949 
NovaiScotia..4..\.ateneede 10,733,635 8,656, 152 — — 10, 733,635 8,656, 152 
New Brunswick.......... 4,099,210 3,571,657 490 , 200 449 , 509 4,589,410 4,021,166 
Quebec cated saee 37,340, 554 31,187,355 4,168, 406 3,238,510 41,508,960 | 34,425,865 
ONTATIO‘ Goce .omde cus Poe 43,746,305 39, 844, 252 23,596, 196 18, 347,351 67,342,501 | 58,191,603 
Manitobanvn.+ dics sucoede 7,180,972 7,125,015 672,232 453, 740 7,853, 204 7,578, 755 
Saskatchewan............ 13,597,132 14,366,515 273,339 212,919 13,870,471 | 14,579,434 
Al berta.anic sod 38acoceex 12, 403, 208 11,355, 842 181, 502 153,763 12,584,710 | 11,509,605 
British Columbia......... 10,884,178 10,167,784 1,058, 156 1,100,214 11,942,334 | 11,267,998 
Totalss, ..3c8etscoose. 141,902,974 | 128,095,375 30,440,031 23,956,006 || 172,343,005 | 152,051,381 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated? 
Rail Connections 

1957 1958 1957 1958 . 1957 1958 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 2,043,001 2,084,681 — — 2,043,001 2,084,681 
Prince Edward Island.... 415,278 494,068 — — 415,278 494,068 
Nova:Scotia..5.iii.0... 0 10, 225,584 8,284,698 — — 10, 225, 584 8,284,698 
New Brunswick.......... 4,592,731 4,071,468 737, 264 562,619 5,329,995 4,634, 087 
Qe ee oicchs Metre Vs 39, 159, 672 31,801,998 5,786,709 5,061,907 44,946,381 | 36,863,905 
UNG G lie an a ge 52,671,529 48,504,141 22,389,903 19,124,697 75,061,432 | 67,628,838 
Manitoba .....< 6. fuse cecse: 7,506,345 7,160,237 656,691 650, 072 8,163,036 7,810,309 
Saskatchewan............ 4,568,627 4,195,970 1,162,795 1, 256, 844 5,731,422 5,452,814 
Alberta Sh atuaatstt Meiecds wane» 6,566,392 6,442,091 27,399 37,179 6,593,791 6,479, 270 
British Columbia......... 12,941,280 11,484, 162 1,599,337 1,689, 209 14,540,617 | 13,173,371 
Votalse-ss sr 140,690,439 | 124,523,514 32,360, 098 28,382,527 || 173,050,537 | 152,906,041 
1 Class I and II railways operating in Canada. 2 Figures for freight carried and freight terminated do 


not agree because freight loaded within a certain year is not all unloaded within the same year. 
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45.—Oil Carried by Pipeline, by Province of Origin of Shipment or Border-Crossing Point, 


1957-59 
Province of Origin or Entry 1957 1958 1959 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 

Alberta—? 

GEG ORIN Gree so s-ase, cece see age eS Mero RS ee a eee 129,393,937 106, 105,374 124,370, 832 

Crunk a. Se. SRY, SE te ee ee eee 6, 207,560 4,715,928 5,172,302 
Saskatchewan— 

Gathoritig sank ih aah 2s Ca eee ee ee iis Ode ae ts 28,214, 592 38,515,410 41,976,907 

fc: eens ey emis Ape ee ee Bae Se 3, 836, 288 3,037,281 3,508, 437 
Manitoba— 

Cra therings.ic8) soba indy mis aa RRL «aie eet oak ee 6,038,115 5,776,991 5,014,012 
Ontario—? 

Imports. via Sun, Pipe bine 059) 3) a5 Ae. nha den ce 6,105, 450 2,404,698 2,065, 666 

"Exunk—refinery; products: . occce so kae os te adnan peace on oe 24,444, 881 27,292,512 30,082,122 
Quebec— 

Imports via Montreal Pipe Line Co.....................200 81,439,690 78,577,075 84,394,929 

Lrink—refinery-producte®t males aoe eee Peco eee 19,771,646 15,947,552 15,592,978 
Net Received— 

Gathering 7. cocccateie a a ee nes eo| 163,646,644 150,397,775 171,361,751 

POD re ois ec eres ete ee ee ee ee ee 54,260,375 50,993,273 54,355,839 

Imports: from-—U. Si Asccceecseeeeeeeces seer rn 87,545,140 80,981,773 86,460,595 

Motals: see Fo Shs cles «eae hes 305,452,159 282,872,821 312,178,185 


1 Includes natural gasoline and other products. 
is shown in Table 47, 


2 Oil re-imported via Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 
3 Refinery;products destined for Ontario. 


46.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Province in which Shipment Terminated or was 


Transferred to Other Carriers, 1957-59 


Province of Termination or Delivery to Other Carriers 1957 1958 1959 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
British Columbia— 
Trunk "terminated tes ae ee 22,300, 264 20,597,276 22,585,326 
Exports via Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co.!............ 34, 234,900 8,968,639 13, 271, 836 
Alberta—2 
COAL erie 0250: Sn eee teen, ae Rem. we, 1,344, 281 1, 443, 603 7,418, 683 
IT cette tates dole tech hae tk Ale SU rls or ot ates Bears 12, 226,039 14, 707, 003 15,322,336 
Saskatchewan— 
(sat herring s.\4 i-:: hots epee aaa nein Be clonic magne ae aa 877,700 518,741 902,517 
pl ea RRA Mae gre eohyn tT Rh ix dain pera Sa 16,813,998 15,775,334 17,606 , 602 
Manitoba— 
rank termina tediqn. (eo ackt ee see mee 9,952,757 10,628, 835 10,977, 184 
Exports to U.S.A. via Interprovincial Pipe Line Co........ 20, 643, 820 20,781, 689 20, 483, 937 
Exports to Ontario via Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.3...... 46, 845, 164 59,552,656 76,177,301 
Ontario— 
Tarunk; Crude... ..3 04:2 edt ee ed ac 6,107,926 2,404,573 2,064,313 
Trunk, refinery prodaetscc oss tca enn oo aes eee 44,189,759 43, 256, 943 45,693, 356 
Quebec— 
PRU 20. ad.no das no sin hie ss AR Se dane cals PRM Eee 81,428,930 78 , 547,073 84,371,790 
Net Delivered— 
GEAGHOPING. «ois scan oe «eR Bic eT se 2,221,981 1,957,344 8,321,200 
Lrunk-Terminateds .»-., 3.228305.) ...:4. SR Vo bl cack 239,864, 837 245, 469, 693 274,798, 208 
BRD OLGS os as ots soe. «De: Be eo oes 54,878, 720 29,750,328 33,705,773 
PP GCAlS, ©... 5... ooa Be roteeteae err eatioeenieded abode 296, 965,538 277,177,365 316,825,181 
wl ee a Ce i bes ee ae enol ee ake | a Ses Ee | Sek aa eee ee 


1 Includes oil delivered at dock for export. 


amount returned by pipeline is shown in Table 47. 


: at d 2 Includes natural gasoline and other products. 
leaving Manitoba for Ontario via U.S.A. Some of this is returned to Canada via ship from Superior, Wis. The 
4 Includes oil destined for Ontario leaving Manitoba. 


3 Oil 
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47.—Re-import and Delivery of Oil by Paserprnyaictat Pipe Line Company in Ontario, 


Item 1957 1958 1959 

bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Te ROGE 0 eis saree eae Chay « 32 5yn~ ony < peers? ge pe<ep Wy? < 41,907,248 56, 880, 146 69, 806,042 
DOGUMOLY Od KEE DEG. SER AES ER. ABO A ah 41,361,725 56,912,521 69, 943, 696 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. The establishment and functions of these two Boards are given in the 
following specially prepared articles. 


THE BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS* 


- The Board of Grain Commissioners was established in 1912 under the authority of 
the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 1952, cc. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi- 
judicial and administrative body of three—a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners 
—reporting to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C., and leases the Canadian Government 
elevator at Port Arthur, Ont., to a privately owned grain company. 


The Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, and registra- 
tion of warehouse receipts in accordance with the various relative provisions of the Act. 
Fees are charged for these services in accordance with a schedule contained in a regulation 
of the Board. In addition to the above, the Board maintains Executive Offices and Sta- 
tistics and Research Branches. ‘Total personnel is approximately 900. The Executive 
Offices and other principal offices are situated in Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices 


“are maintained at numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. 


All operators of elevators in Western Canada and of elevators in Eastern Canada 
that handle western-grown grain for export, as well as all parties operating as grain com- 
mission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain dealers, are required to be licensed 
by the Board annually and to file security by bond or otherwise as a guarantee for the 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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performance of all the obligations imposed upon them either by the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. The Canada Grain Act lays down 
the general broad principles that are to govern the handling of grain but usually the de- 
tails are left to the Board to be dealt with by regulation or order. 


To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give such direction as the right and justice of the case requires 
regarding any matter relating to the grading or weighing of grain; deductions made from 
grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain into or out of elevators; unfair or dis- 
criminatory operation of any elevator; the refusal or neglect of any person to comply 
with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter arising out of the 
performance of the duties of the Board. 


In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four Assistant Commissioners—one 
in Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. The Assistant Commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in 
their respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are 
subject at any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring Wheat handled through terminal ele- 
vators, the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with 
grain of like grade only. 


In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act, 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
chased by such licensees. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD AND ITS ROLE IN GRAIN MARKETING* 


The Canadian Wheat Board was established under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act of 1935 (RSC 1952, c. 44 and amendments). This Act defines the object of the Board 
as the ‘‘marketing in an orderly manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain 
grown in Canada’’. The Board was at first a voluntary Board, that is, farmers had the 
option of marketing their wheat through the Board or through the private grain trade. 
In 1943, under the War Measures Act, the Wheat Board was made a compulsory Board, 
and all wheat going into commercial channels was required to be marketed through it. 
At the end of the War, the Transitional Powers Act continued the Board as the sole mar- 
keting agency for wheat until 1947 when the Canadian Wheat Board Act was amended. 
The major wartime powers of the Board were continued in the 1947 Act. It is under 
provisions of this 1947 legislation, with some later amendments, that the Board is oper- 
ating today. : 


The powers of the Canadian Wheat Board Act are founded on the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada over export and interprovincial trade and commerce, and also 
upon the declaration in the Canada Grain Act that country elevators are declared to be 
works for the general advantage of Canada. 


Procedures Used.—The Canadian Wheat Board accomplishes its objective of orderly 
marketing of grain through regulation and agreement, not through the ownership of grain 
marketing facilities. The Wheat Board itself owns no grain handling facilities. Rather, 


* Prepared by C. B. Davidson, Executive Assistant of the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man, 
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by entering into agreements with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about 
an orderly flow of grain through each of the steps involved in HEORT PEE the Braun 
from the producer to the domestic and overseas buyer. 


The actual selling of wheat is accomplished either by the Wheat Board selling the 
grain directly to a buyer of another government or, as is much more common, by mem- 
bers of the regular grain trade as agents of the Board. The Wheat Board annually enters 
into an agreement with shippers and exporters and they buy and sell grain under the 
terms of this agreement. 


To provide for an orderly flow of grain into forward positions during times when 
the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain produced, it is 
necessary to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these forward positions. 
The first step in achieving this orderly flow is accomplished by the use of producer’s 
delivery permits issued annually by the Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of 
grain made to country elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating 
the amount of grain delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a 
quota system, and by apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the 
needs created by sales commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain 
coming into the marketing channel. 

The next step in the marketing channel is the handling of the grain by the country 
elevator. The maximum charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between 
the elevator companies and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to the large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or the West Coast 
—is carried out by the railways. The wheat Board determines the kinds and grades 
of grain that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales com- 
mitments and informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The 
maximum tariffs for transporting export grain to Vancouver and the Lakehead are set 
by an agreement between the railways and the Federal Government and approved by 
federal legislation. This agreement is commonly referred to as the Crow’s Nest agreement. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. ‘These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver 
positions. 


With respect to rye and flax, the Board’s operations are very limited. The only way 
the Board enters the picture for the marketing of these two grains is through the quota 
system and the movement of such grains to the terminals. The Board attempts to assure 
an adequate supply of rye and flax in sales position by authorizing shipments as demand 
warrants. 


Price Determination.—-The general level of prices received by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for Canadian wheat is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. 
While Canadian wheat generally commands a premium over other wheats, the prices 
established must bear a close relationship to the prices of wheat being offered for export 
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by other wheat-exporting nations around the world, having regard to quality. The test 
of Wheat Board pricing is the continuity and volume of Canadian export wheat sales. 
Any significant changes in the pattern of world trade in wheat indicate the need for reap- 
praisal of pricing policy. 

Within a narrow range of prices, the Board can and in fact does vary prices. For 
example, the Wheat Board may raise or lower the offering price of wheat from a given port, 
if it is desirable, from the standpoint of meeting the objective of the orderly marketing of 
wheat to influence the volume of its sales from that port as compared to other Canadian 
ports. The Wheat Board also varies the prices between grades of wheat to encourage 
sales of one grade in relationship to sales of another. But the Canadian Wheat Board 
alone cannot determine the general level of world wheat prices. 


Producer’s Payments.—The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and 
barley in two or three stages. An initial payment price is established early in the crop 
year by Order in Council. The initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the 
local elevator and the transportation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price 
received by the producer. This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat 
Board, in selling the grain, does not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the 
deficit is borne by the Federal Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat 
Board has operated without financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. The payment pro- 
cedure can then be summarized as follows: (1) the producer receives an initial “‘floor’’ 
price for his grain; (2) the producer receives an interim payment if marketing conditions 
warrant it; (3) the producer receives a final payment representing his share of any surplus 
accruing as a result of the sale of the grain; and (4) all producers receive the same price 
for the same grades of grain, after allowances for transportation costs. 


Comparison with Fixed Government Pricing.—The Canadian system of marketing 
grain differs from systems operative in some countries in the world where the government 
guarantees a price higher than the export price to the farmer and the national treasury 
makes up the difference between the export price and the guaranteed price. Western 
Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board receives, less 
its operating costs including carrying charge. The only subsidy received by the farmer in 
the wheat marketing system is the part payment of storage costs for wheat made by the 
Government of Canada. Under provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the 
Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the 
storage costs on wheat in storage at the end of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Changing Functions of the Canadian Wheat Board.—The primary function of 
the Wheat Board today is still the orderly marketing of western Canadian grain, but 
because of its unique place in the marketing system it is called on increasingly to perform 
additional functions. For example, in the administration of the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act (see p. 445), a key factor is the permit book issued by the Wheat Board. 
The Government has therefore called on the Wheat Board in the administration of this 
Act. The Wheat Board is also frequently called on to act as adviser to the Government 
of Canada in meetings of the International Wheat Council and other meetings dealing 
with current international developments affecting wheat. 
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Section 2.—Controls Over Pricing and Marketing of Farm 
Products Other Than Grain* 


With the growing complexity of agricultural marketing caused by the fact that the 
producer is more and more becoming a specialist and produces more for marketing off the 
farm than for his own needs, a substantial and continuing change in the approach to mar- 
keting problems is evident. 


Early developments in the marketing of agricultural products included the establish- 
ment of grades and grading which are now almost universally accepted as necessary in the 
flow of produce to market. The history of marketing legislation in Canada relating to 
grades and standards of quality might be summarized as follows: (1) for the protection of 
the consumer in the matter of weights, measures and prices as represented in the early 
colonial legislation; (2) the encouragement of the export trade by the imposition of weights 
and simple quality standards in colonial and pre-Confederation legislation; (3) the exten- 
sion of grading for export and the application of grading to sales by farmers which features 
the development since Confederation; and (4) the use of grading and retail selling which is 
a development, in the main, of the present generation. 


With respect to organized marketing, early legislation was related mainly to co-opera- 
tive marketing, although the first wheat board in Canada was established during World 
War I. British Columbia entered the field of greater regulation of marketing practices in 
1927 and during the 1930’s most of the provinces passed milk control legislation and regul- 
ations of one kind or another. Problems which the producers have been striving to make less 
difficult as they have developed co-operatives and marketing controls include: (1) short- 
run or seasonal surpluses which weigh heavily on the market at time of delivery; (2) dis- 
tribution of the product to alternative market outlets so that returns may be as high as 
possible; (3) provision of better market knowledge about supplies available for market; and 
(4) attempt to place themselves, as many individual producers, in a reasonable or better 
bargaining position with respect to a limited number of buyers to whom the product is sold. 


With the exception of tobacco, little or no attempt at production control has been 
introduced in Canada, although in some countries this also forms part of a broad program 
of market control. The methods of control might be summarized as follows, although 
some of the methods mentioned may be combined in some operations: (1) producers may 
organize co-operative marketing agencies; (2) producers may establish compulsory market- 
ing boards to bargain with groups buying the product for processing or further sale; (3) 
producers may establish compulsory marketing boards to direct the flow of product and 
bargain on price; (4) producers may request the Federal Government to establish a govern- 
ment marketing board; and/or (5) producers may request intervention in the pricing system 
through an offer by the Government to either assist in financing the orderly marketing of the 
product or in the support of the price of the product in the market-place. 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation 
and in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, 
information, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to 
assist in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and 
the remainder of the economy. 


There exists in Canada today considerable legislation on the federal, provincial and 
municipal levels which gives government agencies and farmers the power to take measures 
for controlling the marketing of farm products. Legislation relating to grain marketing 
is dealt with in the previous Section and an attempt is made here to cover in a general 
way some of the other types of legislation, with particular reference to the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act and 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


* Prepared in the Economics Division of the Administration Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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General Marketing Controls.—At the municipal level, many cities and towns have 
controls with respect to the sale of foods in certain areas or with respect to health standards. 
For example, most municipalities have some form of health regulation concerning milk 
being sold within their boundaries. This is often extended to licensing for the purpose 
of assuring sanitary standards on the farms where the milk originates. Similarly, zoning 
by-laws not only may control the areas where commercial merchandising generally can 
take place but may state that public markets where fruits and vegetables and other goods 
are sold may operate only under fairly strict supervision of the municipality. 


With respect to provincial government controls, the first government-appointed 
agency with power to maintain price structures for fluid milk was set up in Manitoba in 
the early 1930’s, although most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation before 
1940. Most provinces finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies have 
authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides for the revocation of such 
licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform with the orders of the 
milk control board. 


Price control exercised by these boards takes various forms ranging from the establish- 
ment of a minimum price per hundredweight to be paid to producers to complete control 
of minimum or maximum prices for milk to consumers. In recent years there has been a 
tendency in some provinces to leave more freedom in pricing to normal competition except 
for the establishment of a minimum price to producers; in a number of provinces this mini- 
mum price is fixed by formula. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) 
authority to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market 
areas, to arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the 
industry, to issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to 
require a bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be 
made to producers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to sup- 
pliers, distributors to give notice before stopping to accept milk from any producer, 
producers to give notice before stopping to give milk to any distributor, and the prohi- 
bition of distributors requiring capital investment from producers. 


Thus fluid milk controls are not only widespread but numerous and are generally 
considered to be administered in the public interest as well as in the interest of those who 
have regular opportunities to appear before the boards in connection with requests for 
price changes. 


Federally, the Food and Drug Division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare has wide control over the content of foods sold, the Department of Agriculture 
exercises some control over size and type of packages and containers used in food prepara- 
tion, and the Weights and Measures Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
also exercises controls in its sphere. 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the late 1930’s, 
the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the establish- 
ment of pools which would return to the producer the maximum sales return for his 
product less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus 
the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative 
Marketing Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agri- 
cultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agri- 
cultural products except wheat, has been used to a greater or lesser degree from time to 
time during the intervening years. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assist in the orderly marketing of 
the product. The Government will undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 
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payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product including a margin for 
handling, sales returns to be made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed 
initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price for the previous 
three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of Agriculture 
who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. The payment to 
the producer is to be made through the sales agency on a graded basis at the time of 
delivery of the product. 


According to the Act, the co-operative plan means an agreement or an arrangement 
for the marketing of agricultural products providing for equal returns to primary pro- 
ducers for agricultural products of like grade and quality; for the return to primary 
producers of the proceeds of the sale of all agricultural products delivered thereunder 
produced during the year or pooling period, after deduction of processing, carrying and 
selling costs; and for an initial payment to primary producers. When a fruit grower or 
rancher delivers products for sale on such a basis, he surrenders title to the product and 
acquires in exchange a fractional interest in a pool and will receive exactly the same 
return as other participants for the same grade and quality. Under the Act, agreements 
may be made by the Minister with co-operative associations, processors of agricultural 
products or selling agencies authorized to act for one or more co-operative associations, 
one or more processors or one or more associations and processors. It has been usual to 
make agreements with a selling agency of the latter type if one marketer does not handle 
a substantial portion of the product in the area. 


Agreements under this Act have been made with respect to the marketing of maple 
products, honey, onions, potatoes, cheddar cheese, apples, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
oats, barley, flax, rye, corn, fox and mink pelts, and the following seeds: alfalfa, crested 
wheat grass, brome grass, slender wheat grass, western rye grass, timothy, red clover, 
alsike clover, sweet clover, creeping red fescue, meadow fescue, and peas. Thus far the 
Government of Canada has suffered losses under this Act only with respect: to fox pelts 
and potatoes. This experience indicates that any service to agriculture rendered by this 
Act has been at relatively small expense to the taxpayers of Canada except for small 
administrative expenses, most of which have been taken care of as part of the day-to- 
day administration of the Department of Agriculture. 


In administering the Act, the Minister has required that, as far as possible, products 
should be marketed annually or in a shorter period of time so that pools might be closed 
out promptly. Where stocks have been carried over for more than one year, definite 
arrangements are usually made for the marketing of such stocks before a new agreement 
is completed. The question of carry-over and length of the marketing pool may conceiv- 
ably present some administrative difficulty during periods of declining price levels. 
There is some possibility of producer groups attempting to use this Act for the purpose 
of price support. The Government has made it quite clear that the Act is not intended 
as a means of supporting prices, but as a basis for assistance in providing credit and 
financing the orderly marketing of agricultural products on a voluntary pool basis. 
Another problem arises when arriving at an initial payment basis since the guarantee 
is usually open to all who wish to deliver and cannot quickly be closed off. Some con- 
sideration may have to be given to time and quantity limitations if such difficulties 
develop. 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act.—The drop in farm prices and income 
after the end of World War I, the modest recovery in the 1920’s, and the start of the 
depression of the 1930’s caused farmers to look to marketing adjustments and reorgani- 
zation to help resist a further decline in their farm income. British Columbia intro- 
duced the first producer-operated market control measures in Canada in 1927 and 1929; 
authority was given by the Produce Marketing Act and the Dairy Products Sales Ad- 
justment Act, but both Acts were later declared wltra vires of provincial authority. The 
form of organization was originally developed in Queensland, Australia, in connection 
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with the Queensland Wheat Pool Act of 1920 and the Queensland Primary Products 
Act of 1922. G. F. Perkin, formerly Chairman of the Ontario Farm Products Marketing 
Board, stated as follows:— 

‘The essential feature of the Australian Acts and subsequently their British and Canadian 


counterparts is that where the majority of the producers of a commodity desire to sell their 
product collectively the minority may be compelled by law to join in a common sales policy.”’ 


The Natural Products Marketing Act passed by the Federal Government in 1934 
was patterned to a considerable extent on the British Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 
but it too was declared ultra vires of federal authority and the judgment of the Privy 
Council brought down in 1937 indicates that the form in which this legislation was enacted 
attempted to regulate within the province as well as in matters of interprovincial concern. 
An extract from the judgment is as follows:— 

‘‘Tt was said that as the Provinces and the Dominion between them possess a totality of 
complete legislative authority, it must be possible to combine Dominion and provincial legis- 
lation so that each within its own sphere could in co-operation with the other achieve the 
complete power of regulation which is desired. Their Lordships appreciate the importance 
of the desired aim. Unless and until a change is made in the respective legislative functions 
of Dominion and Province, it may well be that satisfactory results for both can only be ob- 
tained by co-operation. But the legislation will have to be carefully framed, and will not 
be achieved by either party leaving its own sphere and encroaching upon that of the other. 
In the present case their Lordships are unable to support the Dominion legislation as it stands. 
They will, therefore, humbly advise His Majesty that this appeal should be dismissed.”’ 


About this time and following this 1937 judgment, further provincial legislation was 
enacted and attempted to deal with matters strictly within the provincial authority. 
Some test cases indicate that these newly developed provincial Acts are mainly zntra vires. 
Following the withdrawal of wartime powers of the Federal Government, the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act of 1949 was enacted to provide delegation for like powers to 
those established for marketing boards within a province for the purposes of interpro- 
vincial and export trade. A Supreme Court judgment in January 1952 cleared the validity 
of the Agricultural Products Marketing Act but left some doubt with respect to how 
licences, levies or other charges can be made by marketing boards beyond the extent 
of immediate administrative expenses without some approval by the Federal Government 
in its constitutional field of indirect taxation. 


In April 1957, following a further Supreme Court judgment in respect to Ontario 
legislation, an amendment to the federal Agricultural Products Marketing Act vested 
in the Governor in Council the right to authorize local boards to “fix, impose and collect 
levies or charges from persons engaged in the production or marketing of the whole or 
any part of any agricultural product and for such purpose to classify such persons into 
groups and fix the levies or charges payable by the members of the different groups in 
different amounts, to use such levies or charges for the purposes of such board or agency, 
including the creation of reserves, and the payment of expenses and losses resulting from 
the sale or disposal of any such agricultural product, and the equalization or adjustment 
among producers of any agricultural product of moneys realized from the sale thereof 
during such period or periods of time as the board or agency may determine’. 


There are at present close to 75 such marketing boards organized in Canada, about 
one-half of which are in the Province of Quebec and about one-quarter in Ontario; all 
other provinces with the exception of Newfoundland have one or more boards. 

The annual statistical report prepared by the Economics Division of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in relation to these boards indicates that about one-eighth of the 
farm cash income in Canada in 1958 was received from sales made under the control of 
provincial marketing board plans, including the following commodities: seed corn, pota- 
toes, other vegetables, sugar beets, tobacco, hogs, certain dairy products, fruits, wool, 
honey, white beans, maple products and soybeans. 


On June 1, 1960, twenty-five of these provincial boards had received an extension 
of powers for purposes of interprovincial and export trade from the Federal Government. 
Three had received authority to collect levies in excess of administrative expenses. 
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The Agricultural Products Marketing Act does not give the local or provincial 
marketing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than is possible 
through the control of the commodity by the board and whatever contractual arrange- 
ments it may make with such agencies outside the province. It does make it possible, 
however, for marketing boards to provide groups within a province complete marketing 
control over any commodity produced in that province, or any area of that province 
which may be defined. 


In administering the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the Governor in Council 
has generally extended powers as requested, providing that those presenting the appli- 
cation can show that there is some benefit to them in having these powers in interprovin- 
cial and export trade and that the powers to be extended are within the authority of the 
province to grant in the particular case under consideration. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act was 
passed in 1958 as the successor to the Agricultural Prices Support Act. Payments related 
to aids to marketing were common prior to 1940. These included guaranteed advances, 
bonuses, premiums for quality, assistance in building cold storage and other facilities 
for warehousing products as well as numerous types of transportation and price assist- 
ance, mostly on an ad hoc basis. 


In 1944, partly if not wholly as a result of the acceptance by farmers of price ceilings 
during the war years, Parliament provided a formal basis for agricultural price support 
for all products except wheat; wheat was provided for under special legislation. The 
Agricultural Prices Support Act and the Agricultural Stabilization Act which succeeded 
it in 1958 provided for a three-man administrative board which in recent years has had as 
its members permanent civil servants. 


Under the Agricultural Prices Support Act, provision was made on a permissive basis 
for a General Advisory Committee. This Committee at that time was chaired by the 
President of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and included all provincial Deputy 
Ministers of Agriculture or their representatives, as well as producer representatives from 
the main agricultural regions and commodity groups. Under the new Agricultural Stabil- 
ization Act the Minister is required to name an Advisory Committee of up to ten members 
who shall be farmers or representatives of farm organizations. In addition, the Board 
under each Act, as seemed appropriate from time to time, called in special advisory com- 
mittees either from the trade or from producer groups to assist in the Board’s operations 
in a particular field. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board has at its disposal a revolving fund of $250,000,000 
which is $50,000,000 higher than that made available to its predecessor. This fund is 
maintained at that amount by annual appropriations by Parliament to cover any loss 
that may take place during the year and, if there should be any surplus to the Board’s 
account, it is to be turned over each year to the general Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


During the period in which the Agricultural Prices Support Act was operative, the 
Board used a total working capital of approximately $600,000,000 in supporting 11 
different commodities at various times during the 12-year period 1946-58. Of this amount 
it recovered through resale of commodities purchased approximately $500,000,000, 
Jeaving a total net cost to the Canadian taxpayer of $100,000,000 for its operations over 
the period. 


In the first year of operation of the Agricultural Stabilization Board, 21 commodities 
were under support with a price prescribed in terms of a percentage of a 10-year average 
market price. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 18 commodities were under support. 
Most of the commodities were at the 80-p.c. or higher level of the 10-year average. The 
net cost of support in the fiscal year 1957-58 was approximately $15,000,000 and in the 
fiscal year 1958-59, $60,000,000. 
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No formula for establishing price support levels was set out nor was the Board 
required to support any particular agricultural commodity under the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act. Under the Agricultural Stabilization Act, all price support levels have to 
be related to a price formula based on the most recent 10-year average of market prices 
for the product concerned. In addition, the Board, unless the Government sets a higher 
support level, must support the prices of nine named key commodities at not less than 
80 p.c. of the 10-year average market price. The named commodities are butter, cheese, 
eggs, cattle, hogs, sheep, wheat, oats and barley (for the latter three, the support applies 
to grains produced outside the prairie areas designated under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act). Other commodities can be supported at such percentage of the 10-year average 
market price as may be approved by the Government from time to time. In other words, 
other commodities are in the same position as all commodities were under the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act except that under the new Act the support level has to be prescribed 
as a percentage of the 10-year average market price. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act also requires that the prices established for the 
nine named or key commodities have to be announced so that they can apply for 12 
months from the effective date. The general intent of the Act is that a similar procedure 
should apply to all commodities, but legally there is leeway for shorter or longer periods 
of application for the announcement of support prices of other commodities than for the 
commodities that the Board is required to support continuously. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board may support the price of products in any one 
or more of three ways: (1) an offer to purchase by the Board; (2) underwriting the market 
through producer guarantees, commonly called the ‘ ‘deficiency payment’’ method; or 
(3) making such payment for the benefit of producers as may be authorized for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the price of an agricultural commodity. The third method is new under 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act. All methods have been used during the first years of 
operation of the Act, although recently there has been some tendency to use the so-called 
“deficiency payment” method to a greater degree. 


The Board has no statutory limits placed on it in the Act in so far as disposal of 
product is concerned. Unless the Government makes a regulation or the Minister of 
Agriculture gives a direction, the Board legally may give the required product away, sell 
it, or otherwise dispose of it. 


Regardless of future developments, the course likely to be followed by the Federal 
Government is to develop broad national policies in an effort to maintain an expanding 
demand for agricultural products in both domestic and export markets and to encourage 
the greatest degree of self-help by those in the industry concerned so that production and 
marketing efficiency may be at a maximum level, with support and control measures oc- 
cupying a significant but not necessarily major role in assistance to agriculture. 


Section 3.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade, which serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


The first federal legislation in this field, enacted in 1889, is still effective in amended 
form as Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and is the mainstay of Canadian anti-combines 
legislation. Generally speaking, this Section forbids suppliers (manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers) to arrange among themselves to eliminate competition over a substantial 
part of any market by limiting production, restricting distribution or fixing prices. 


* Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. Since the preparation of this information, the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Criminal Code have again been amended by Act of Parliament, passed on Aug. 1, 1960. 
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Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 314) are complementary pieces of legislation. The latter was enacted in 1923 and 
amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952. It repeats in Sects. 2 and 
32 some of the substance of Sect. 411 but, while the latter relates chiefly to arrangements 
among separate firms, the former embraces any “merger, trust or monopoly”’ relating to 
a commodity, which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interests of the public. 


The Combines Investigation Act, in Sect. 34, also forbids a supplier of goods from 
prescribing the prices at which they are to be resold by wholesalers and retailers, i.e., the 
practice of ‘resale price maintenance”. The supplier may, however, suggest resale prices 
as long as he does nothing to induce or require the trade to adhere to them. 


Sect. 412 of the Criminal Code deals with what are commonly called ‘price discrimina- 
tion” and “predatory price cutting”’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice 
of discriminating among those of his trade customers who come into competition with 
one another, by giving one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second 
is willing to buy in like quantities and qualities as the first; and it also forbids a supplier 
from selling at prices lower in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, 
if the purpose or effect of his actions is to lessen competition substantially or to eliminate 
a competitor. 


These provisions, Sects. 411 and 412 of the Criminal Code and Sects. 2, 32 and 34 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, contain the substantive law relating to restrictive trade 
practices.. The other provisions of the Combines Investigation Act relate to investigation 
and enforcement. 

The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and 
other restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or require 
written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes that 
it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement; and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this 
hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required 
to be published within thirty days. 

The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides that the courts, 
in addition to imposing punishment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an 
order restraining persons from embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention. 
The constitutionality of the Section providing for restraining orders, which was enacted 
in 1952, has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. 

In the years 1954-59, the following reports of inquiries under the legislation have been 
published :— 

(1) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline at Retail in the Vancouver Area. 

(2) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of China and Earthenware. 

(3) Beale Brice Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Television Sets in the Toronto 

istrict. 

(4) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in Canada. 

(5) ina ell ag and Sale of Coal in the Timmins-Schumacher Area of the Province of 

ntario. 

(6) Loss Leader Selling. 

(7) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Beer in Canada. 

(8) Spee peal Distribution and Sale of Asphalt and Tar Roofings and Related Products 

in Uanada. 
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(9) Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Certain Household Appliances. 
(10) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Transmission and Conveyor Equipment and 
Related Products. 
(11) Retail Distribution and Sale of Coal in Winnipeg. 
(12) Bere tit Distribution and Sale of Quilted Goods, Quilting Materials and Related 
roducts. 
(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Boxboard Grades of Paperboard. 
(14) Production, Purchase and Sale of Flue-Cured Tobacco in Ontario. 
(15) The Sugar Industry in Western Canada and a Proposed Merger of Sugar Companies. 
(16) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Metal Culverts and Related Products. 
(17) Purchase of Pulpwood in Certain Districts in Eastern Canada. 
(18) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Yeast. 
(19) Production, Distribution and Sale of Zine Oxide. 
(20) Wholesale Trade in Cigarettes and Confectionery. in the Edmonton District. 
(21) Study of Certain Discriminatory Pricing Practices in the Grocery Trade. 
(22) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Ammunition in Canada. 
(23) Distribution and Sale of Electrical Construction Materials and Equipment in Ontario. 
(24) Sale and Distribution of Surgical Rubber Gloves and Certain Other Surgical Supplies. 


These reports are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or from the office of the Director 
of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


Section 4.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates 
under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection 
Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, and the National 
Trade Mark and True Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers descriptively label any com- 
modity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. The regu- 
lation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, has been established as a 
code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215) 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Division is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered 
for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) 
prescribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and 
their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. The number of inspections made in the calendar year 
1958 was 474,583 compared with 469,119 in 1957. The more important inspections 
comprised the following: weighing machines including scales of all kinds, 227,118; measuring 
machines for liquids, 97,359; weights, 131,994; other measures, 18,112. ‘Total expenditure 
was $1,019,513 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 compared with $966,157 in the previous 
fiscal year and total revenue $802,149 compared with $747,745. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout, 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 185. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, 1,153,516 electricity 
and gas meters were tested as compared with 1,191,180 in the preceding year. Revenue 
derived from the testing amounted to $903,087 and expenditure to $949,805. 


1.—Electricity and Gas Meter Registrations, 1950-59 
aeeoan—$=_weoa=ax_ps“coSoosessssooooooe eee ewe 


Gas Meters 
Electricity 
Year Meters 
Manufac- Natural Petroleum 
tured Gas Gas Gas Total 
No No No. No No 

RES SaaS oo a | 3,405,342 610,096 252,468 33 862, 6021 
DY SDR Ss) AS a eR gaa 3,591,056 609 , 062 264,154 68 873, 2891 
OOZES Fe Wee ees, hee METS 3,779, 868 599,140 277, 248 1,270 877, 6632 
1ObSera .. hits oie et rece. «cds ores beach: 3, 968, 020 5938 , 698 298,166 429 892, 2971 
OS eee RE oe era -c Se etch atark heared 4,175,534 420, 432 486,768 532 907, 736} 
LOO DETER sre Ween Me ircncterettth ccc ervstaren st ors 4,380, 889 416,338 507,875 3,147 927,364) 
NG BG ee Been nn. ton AOE 2 Ee 4,571,391 350, 558 599 , 633 4,843 955, 034 
TOS Tie ae teo te Pere Drees cae Sree 4,748,636 67,726 943, 783 4,570 1,016,079 
LOSS: eset PENSE CEE a. to POEL. othe fete,» 4,941, 667 35,967 1,069, 892 5,101 1,110,960 


LEE Di. VES are 5, 157,495 32,799 1,162,678 4,266 1,199,743 


1 Includes five acetylene meters in 1950, 1951 and 1952 and four in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 


Section 5.—Government Aid to Small Business 


The Small Business Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce was estab- 
lished in November 1958 to provide liaison between the Government and small business, 
to study the problems of small business, and to advise the Government on measures that 
should be taken to meet them. More specifically, the functions of the Branch are as 
follows: (a) to act as a clearing house in referring inquiries of small business to the appro- 
priate departments of government—federal, provincial and municipal—and to other 
organizations and institutions; (b) to compile and distribute bulletins and reports on topics 
of general interest to small business, including information on government procurement; 
(c) to assist small business, on request, in obtaining statistical, technical, and other infor- 
mation on management, production and marketing problems; (d) to undertake studies 
concerning small business, particularly for the guidance of the Government in developing 
new policies in this field, and as background material for dealing more effectively with 
the problems of small business; (e) to consult and co-operate with educational institutions, 
representative business associations and other private organizations. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of Patents, 
oe Lys relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of 
tate, Ottawa. 
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2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Applications for patents..........-+-+.++0++ No. 19,448 21,048 21,762 22,257 22,912 
Patents granted. .s +. 5. ocsccccsce te usweees . 10, 282 11, 862 15,513 16, 261 18,293 
Granted to Canadians................. S 570 652 761 772 1,616 
Caveats granted oi oce ase cide dane nee + ousteise nes os 337 289 245 242 296 
MastenMnents, .2 ses te dows bec. s Meee einee ss fe 20,062 17,783 19,124 19,744 20,208 
Fees received, netired aoedie. sed -ajies s thicee $ 1,086,278 | 1,234,810 | 1,405,136 | 1,438,218 | 1,583,145 


et eo ee 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 18,293 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. 
Roughly, 70 p.c. of the patents granted were to residents of the United States, 10 p.c. to 
residents of the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. to residents 
of Canada. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are available at a nominal 
fee, The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Korea and Brazil. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of copyright 
is governed by Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1921. Applications for 
protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada ... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if 
the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject 
of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Protocol 
_.. or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall 
subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States of America. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the Trade Mark 
and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such designs and marks 
are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and information regarding them 
is published in the Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Copyrights registered. .............+.s000- No. 5,193 5,151 5,099 5,052 5,331 
Industrial designs TepIstered . ta. aaeea ans s 286 586 601 665 684 
Timber marks registered................+. A 10 6 ) 3 is 
Assignments registered...............000- ty 617 731 796 735 640 


Fees received, net.........0:sseseeseceeece $ 21,324 21,747 21,628 21,986 23,440 


ee —————————e—E——eeeeeee 


SUBVENTIONS AND BOUNTIES ON COAL OF 


” 


Trade Marks.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation 
concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, former 
legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Industrial Design and Union 
Label Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. All correspondence relating to an appli- 
cation for registration of a trade mark or for the use of a trade mark should be addressed 
to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


A Trade Marks Journal is published weekly giving particulars of every registration 
of a trade mark and every registration of a registered user, as well as other advertisements 
and rulings required under the Act. The required fee payable on application for regis- 
tration of a trade mark is $25 and for registration of a person as a registered user of a 
trade mark, $20. 


4.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Trade marks registered.............0ce0005 No. 3,010 2,911 3,508 3,769 3,992 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... s 2,040 2,652 1,858 3,078 2,642 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... 2 2,812 2,035 2,002 3,434 Ply 
Certified copies prepared...............06- Ks 678 689 716 1,069 906 
HOES TECHLVED MCb rere sen 5 oo Sereuelecorernlalp siersieum se $ 222,029 326,619 260,305 273,558 268 , 437 


Section 7.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


A major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that 
its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and 
anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been 
maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were designed to further the move- 
ment of Canadian coals to some portions of Central Canada by equalizing as far as possible 
the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with imported coals. Subventions have been regu- 
lated by Orders in Council; it has not been considered practicable to fix the assistance by 
statute because of frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1955-59 


Province 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

NSN SOUL EMI A chs cbavcvohckahichcucbictieatchentionte ons aawelssels ton 2,588, 400 2,548, 302 2,012,018 2,370,131 2,154,034 
$ 8,355, 623 6,962,694 7,087,994 8,352,014 | 11,822,776 

Newt Brunswitkee<. csscncced chatean Pacweoces ton 33, 108 21,359 47,769 120,963 137,618 
$ 55,925 42,214 82,770 193, 996 258, 557 

DARK APENO WEIS 6 'o15,0'< ciaeet <2 oe REE oe Oe ton 259, 518 247,814 820,500 297 , 892 111, 006 
$ 222,454 215, 407 282,718 268, 479 96,751 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 730,905 782 , 228 440,174 216, 825 130, 956 
$ 2,058, 942 2,375, 295 1,401, 767 666, 452 401, 820 

British Columbia and Alberta export....... ton 219 1, 290 40,560 21,533 192, 857 
$ 164 1,217 87,004 68 , 982 845, 895 

POtaiso 2h cena alee sors ton | 3,612,150 3,595,993 3,221, 681 3,027,344 2,426,466 


$ | 10,693,108 | 9,596,827 | 8,942,253 | 9,549,923 | 13,420,799 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), is designed to 
assist the Nova Scotia steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for 


* Revised by G. W. McCracken, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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the payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1955-59 were as follows:— 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Quantity, PEAR, pitdsbiaocteeeelek: aoe are ton 603,184 654,620 765,352 557,445 604,234 
PATIL OULU Maratea telalele sielel ofetaictorel ¥e?leleteler ete sinve $ 298, 551 324,087 378,849 275,935 299,096 


Section 8.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by 
most of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, 
in some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers 
or to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 765 retail stores. 


Table 6 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 


6.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
imposed by five provinces. 


Commission 
Year and Province Net Income Sales Licences and |_ Fines and on General Total 
or Territory from Sales} Tax Permits? |Confiscations?}/ Sales Tax Ss 
Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1957 

Newfoundland.......... 2,279,915 Feb 1,525, 3223 18,939 3,900 3, 828,076 
Prince Edward Island... 886 , 250 273, 182 27,396 13,519 “= 1,200,347 
INOVanoCObla.c nee 10,597,966 sae 293, 187 53, 245 Ses 10,944,398 
New Brunswick........ 7,309,575 we 17,969 24,100 18,783 7,370,427 
Quebec. os. .eeesvisiercesie 28,147,656 1,838,510 12,872,778 198, 782 22,850 43,080,576 
Ontario. 02. e eee 43,304,705 a 15,007,779 153,195 ees 58, 465,679 
Manitobamesesn. aon carne 7,469,550 ae 2,105, 006 84,486 Sele 9,659,042 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,044,955 ae 56,331 103 , 826 47,506 11,252,618 
Albertasee Paes basehoe: 16,597,799 Sie 1,022, 955 260, 684 th 17,881,438 
British Columbia....... 24, 800,366 =e 402,305 Se 95,154 25,297, 825 
Yukon Territory........ 730, 821 onpieke 7,219 6,309 iee 817, 462 
Northwest Territories. . 438 , 827 Ane 6, 303 —_ a: 445,130 

Canada, 1957....... 153, 608,385 2,184,805 33,044,550 917,085 188,193 || 190,243,018 

1958 

Newfoundland.......... 2,125,970 an 1,664, 7573 28 , 280 4,191 3,823,198 
Prince Edward Island. . 953,977 291, 487 30, 161 14,306 Jet 1,289,931 
INOVa Scotian. erent eae 11,472, 790 Bes 286, 874 54,418 age 11,814, 082 
New Brunswick........ 7,297,721 sale 15,048 29 , 200 19,015 7,360,984 
Quebec: etek e see ie 30,308, 238 1,918, 781 13, 155, 186 246 , 046 50,119 45,678,370 
ONUSTIOs <8 eee ere oe 46,761, 972 Ae 21,581,592 166,616 site 68,510, 180 
Manitobac «.semeretuntact - 8,084,968 on 2,457,896 95,009 Pe 10, 637, 873 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,534, 810 cos 56, 847 122,937 49 374 11,763,968 
Mibertare cece eee 17,994,383 nee 796, 646 254,971 2 19,046, 000 
British Columbia....... 26 , 569 , 948 ae 428,210 “ 100,470 27,098, 628 
Yukon Territory........ 736,818 74,943 7,430 8,157 os 827,348 
Northwest Territories. . 477, 554 wee 35, 233 — see 512,787 

Canada, 1958....... 164,319, 149 2,285, 211 40,515,880 1,019,940 223,169 || 208,363,349 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets or for capital expenditure met out of operating income. 
2 Before deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor control authority revenue. 3 Includes 
$1,444,587 in 1957 and $1,578,317 in 1958 commission on beer sold direct from local breweries to the public through 
licensed outlets under controlled prices. 
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Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenues from the general sales tax on alcoholic 
beverages are not available. 


7.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Nore.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


S.3.0.00——0—s—s—s—wSOmomomoo SS aaa 


Nature of Levy 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Owes plese csr. eh a Lee 97,255,877 99,578,038 | 104,546,463 | 114,779,730 | 120,279,532 
PRONG BTA rocadl Heine c eet vnniwia devs 49, 503, 239 56,281,510 61,170,329 70,341, 062 83, 653, 144 
HTICENEESELL teed. efit he ae 7,500 8,000 6, 500 WeO0 7,250 
RIOR UGE Ad. 6 405d. os REA ES 47,745, 138 43 , 288,528 43 , 369, 634 44, 430,918 36,619, 138 
On Malt and Malt Products......... 83, 656,336 73,948, 851 80,880, 028 83, 221, 030 88,419, 056 
Excise duty on— 
BeCR TN AC SO BEL 4,799,8232} 72,676,2822) 80,742,806 83,077,741 88, 225,546 
UVES LG re ok eh cctsy Ste ed SEM oc, guthua Be clo Sickest 78, 733, 288 1,151, 0323 _ _ —_ 
Bee ICAnCe ee ee 3,350 3,450 3,500 3,750 3, 250 
Import duty on beer................. 119,875 118,088 133, 722 139, 539 190, 260 
CUVEE FTE AE! dds SMES 3,216,033 35 435,858 3,643, 584 3,881, 292 4,169,891 
IUIXCLSC AACS sive, ot Se. tervidle, scsle Ra codeecd 2,230,673 2,354, 267 2,485, 760 2,618,324 2,744, 237 
WEPAC GUY s oss. ae ke 985, 360 1,081,586 1,157, 824 1,262,968 1,425,654 
ROCIO a os eis o as dees 184,128,246 | 176,962,742 | §189,070,075 | 201,882,052 212,868,479 


1 Collections on liquor imported for blending purposes are included with import duty until July 1, 1957. 
zOther than malt beer. § Excise duty on malt abolished Apr. 7, 1954. 4 Drawbacks and refunds 
of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 8 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to the licensee is known. 


8.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


838e—V—6—e“—errwnnODaoOoDaDaDa eee 


Spirits Wines Beer Totals 
Province or Territory 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 


$000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $000 


Newfoundland............. 4, 868 5,048 382 440 9,038 9, 288 14, 288 14,776 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,952 20a 158 151 894 979 3,004 3,207 
INova'Scotial !2 10:5... 2 14,644 15, 458 2,442 2,359 12,174 13,646 29, 260 31,463 
New Brunswick........... 10,169 10, 296 1,662 1,810 9,072 9,040 20,903 21,146 
Muiebec ss c4 Mee cen; sx. koh 74,019 78, 664 11,3850 12,963 96, 492 97,514 181, 861 189,141 
Ontario. 2) Mae Be... Le 127, 299 137, 405 14,603 16,342 150,941 163,101 292, 843 316, 848 
Manttobas 3 ERE 2... 0. & 16, 189 18, 265 1,782 2,147 22,638 23,724 40, 609 44,136 
Saskatchewan............. 15, 057 15,960 1,957 2,107 20,752 21,432 37,766 39, 499 
Alberta®. .2 eaten <r. sae 28, 295 30, 467 2,274 2,631 28,415 29,920 58, 984 63,018 
British Columbia......... 48,390 50,363 3, 806 4, 267 36,005 38, 460 88, 201 93 , 090 
COM. as, ¢ cet ME MA 1,019 998 70 73 $06 973 1,995 2,044 
Northwest Territories..... 704 734 49 57 362 448 1,115 1,239 
Canada........... 342,605 | 365,735 40,535 45,347 | 387,689 | 408,525 || 770,829 819, 607 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


The two Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter is 
concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial failures; 
thus the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those given in the 
other Section. 


Section 1 is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the 
administration of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that values 
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actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would 
imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more 
extended fields covered in Section 2. 

Section 2 is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under federal legislation 
(the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-up Act) but does not include failures, sales or 
seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
coverage was revised from January 1955 to include business failures only (see p. 975). 
The figures of assets and liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, because they are 
not made uniformly, should be accepted with reservations. 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (RSC 1952, 
c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 1943 (RSC 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrange- 
ment Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2 
therefore do not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals 
or arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may 
then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act or, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no pro- 
visions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up 
of insolvent companies. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1958 
Nee —ee————————_—__ EE 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE Act! 


Assets Liabilities Cost 
Province Estates as as Total of Paid to 
Closed Estimated | Estimated | Realization| Adminis- | Creditors 
by Debtors| by Debtors tration 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland: <<< sesenw at sts siete” 8 150,350 182,253 64,985 20,549 44,436 
Prince Edward Island.............- 3 22,509 50, 889 3,936 959 2,977 
NovaiScotia..c... «on. AROSE ORG 11 113,716 243 , 287 39,217 9,918 29,299 
New Brunswick. ......5.3....60.06 24 579,851 | 1,032,114 113, 964 24,157 89,807 
@uehecenivagieeas.«. «senate s leisetaoweaters 2,522 | 21,235,415 | 42,963,662 | 5,491,276 2,283,577 | 3,207,699 
Ontario...&.dos oes «ke teas, ete ets 651 | 12,739,396 | 23,952,661 | 2,905,598 900,816 | 2,004,782 
Manitoba. fncee .. & Sask. Adee ets 20 335,691 601, 055 70,395 31,561 38, 834 
Saskatchewan. ok . 4 tabstee« fase: 26 457,497 579,618 106, 027 29,216 76,811 
Alberta. . fleece ees olelgcabele aie see 48 605,499 | 1,032,771 173,145 48, 866 124,279 
British Columbia’ . 4. 9s.ce-.nr-eee 48 | 1,369,380 | 2,352,347 256, 190 108, 464 147,726 
otalshy..... 4 (ae cashews 3,361 | 37,609,304 | 72,990,657 | 9,224,733 | 3,458, 083 | 5,766, 6502 
ie Ree ea ee oe ee ee 
PROPOSALS UNDER SECTION 27(1) (a) oF THE ACT 
Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Proposals Completed Estimated by Debtors | Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland..2.4.%8 08 & 348s of Ae Be 
Prince bdward island .<.... sas se aS Pe: 
INoVar Scotia cin inh ees ieee oe 2 72,658 20,981 
NewBrunswieki Mt. Ok. oa eee aut Os aa 
Quehets 4d. dni arsnreniep «Pree ase 103 2,480, 205 808, 802 
TRRATID ss rcic ec civas ne ahs Meum 21 1,573,490 444 , 826 
Manitoba oti. ORs. aA ee oe bs ma tf 
Saskatchewan... <s<i..h une 1 65,449 21,847 
Al bertat Hen f he shictsstan Sete meee eae aa ane 
Bia tishiColumibiat ek. on ene 2 104, 224 28 , 332 
Totals: Att eR 129 4,296, 026 1,324, 7882 
ad ee ee a iced Ln Ne ee Ee ed 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2In addition to the amount ~ 


paid to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $18,196,166. 


— 
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Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The statistics concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cover only the failures coming under federal legislation, i.e., the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating to estates administered 
under these Acts have, since July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for 
statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the administration of bank- 
ruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since July 1950, agreements 
made under this method have not been included with the statistics of bankruptcy, so 
that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. In 
Table 2 the number of proposals for recent years is shown so as to give a general impression 
of the trend. 


A major revision made in the compilation and presentation of commercial failures 
statistics by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics extends back to January 1955. The revised 
series covers business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, 
salesmen and executive personnel, formerly included. In Tables 2, 3 and 4 figures for the 
year 1955 are given on both the old and new bases, so as to show the extent to which the 
series was altered by the revision. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1949-58 


oie a io tas i from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
941 edition. 


Year pitlantic |} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta, | B.C. |} Total 
No No No. No No No No No 
1920 ee ee ee eee 19 827 131 16 13 55 1,066 
LCT E As Os Sn one em 48 967 186 16 16 61 1,303 
MOG coe eos Sere a 44 1,022 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
1952 TRE eee Barat... 40 ae lay 220 13 8 13 48 1,509 
VAC TA A Pein aaa te) a Mi 30 1,221 255 27 19 33 72 1,657 
NODS ca Ossi cols ae sueiches » 45 1,645 414 27 30 44 73 2,278 
UBB) oS Se: SSSR erERE ABE 37 1,789 436 27 39 44 76 2,448 
TMS eee: ester aeaneeas aaa 36 1,180 406 27 on 42 67 1,795 
OHTA CEIS SSS cache Ran tee Clee 37 1,265 507 23 34 41 60 1,967 
1 aE ay Serle Sy as Se pats Par 54 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 2,213 
DE ae ee ee 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 2,125 
Proposals— 
ODO ars ayo ake WA eMacsers susvst event 2 66 i, 1 — — 3 79 
EAR 2S 5 nae dee Oar 4 160 8 — — — 4 176 
tL EIS Wastes, SS telat Reet PAI 1 172 15 _ — = 3 191 
POSSE ESF cisis os ine derns “ 158 9 2 — 1 1 171 
1 Sa ere 1 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 
BOG i Hs Bese ae oS 7 466 36 2 1 1 5 518 
OT ep, Se eae eee 9 738 49 2 — — 14 812 
LV Ex eae, Cane ita Rae. Enea 4 479 38 1 1 1 10 534 
1c OA 5 395 44 1 1 1 11 458 
eR I ES SE Se Ee Gere 9 Oh, Cee nos AI le Se aan a eee 
¥ Ue mat included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see 
ext above. 
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3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1942 edition. 


Se 
_——————————— SSS SSS 


Transpor- 


F ry, tation, Finanoe 
Year pis ee Mining vise struc ae Trade Pili Service Clas Total 
rapping an ties 
Storage 
@Nows| Now ob Nose lwNloig 4) Monel sadlon hd NoaplaNotjolcMloeule NaemieiNe 
1049. a eas 8 10 10 232 94 46 374 19 203 70 1,066 
1950's. 24 7 5 257 97 40 502 20 273 78 1,303 
TOOL Sree os 20 8 8 269 126 42 570 27 255 74 1,399 
1052252 sores 42 2 7 305 114 45 569 32 279 114 1,509 
POO 37 6 10 359 124 52 650 30 286 103 1,657 
1954354. 48 17 15 416 135 67 973 41 408 158 2,278 
LOD Bircr. ni son 52 8 8 305 287 116 882 44 454 292 2,448 
19552.icernsiol-..¢ 60, 3] 4{ 290| 309 68| 772] 14) 250] 26] 1,795 
195 Gisitocrck dy 45 10 3 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
10577. Bad 51 14 15 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
1958.4:..9... 49 9 9 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
pea a a Ses wee Siac ares ee SN 4 8s EI et 
: at be ge included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text 
on p. 975. 
4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1949-58 
eee eee 
Year Provinces! | Quebec | Ontario | provinces | Columbia || Total 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 
POLO a HR Rana chev aerdereben sas 189 12, 842 5,222 sire bi 1,985 21,356 
DOGO se. SAS, odet age s'oae ote sis’ 1,211 16,065 4,700 1,127 1,769 24,872 
POSLA . . OR ee de Be Renae. ees « 947 15, 958 5,919 729 2,359 25,912: 
WUD 2. os Meee occ Bee eee ees ane 831 20,249 6,653 621 1,304 29, 658 
1953.40 cetios cea ees ee ee 1,692 18,022 8,270 2,841 1,993 32,818 
1004: 3 oe Heo Beis min Roe ee Hew 1,029 30, 825 15,036 4\ 675 1,577 53, 142 
eee eee eee nee eI Jee e 1,855 33,927 16,324 4,196 2,837 59,138 
SU ae Seana ii eae ris oie Soe 2,248 28,746 16,299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
VOD cc Rime e «ico wale us Mors com ore weve See 2,049 32,704 21,842 5, 223 2,437 64, 254 
yam | GaP eae Baers oe frie cr 2,508 37, 266 31,349 5,683 3,056 79, 863 
(UA Sek © Sarai es a tereane: re 5a 4,493 40, 250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
ef, Se. ne re Se) esc ar 2, ME i, Ss BS Be 
“a A pre oundiang included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1958, with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1957 and 1958 


aeaN33Na"aqa{aqotTt_l0ze0—=$SsamS~uGCEp—_—q>_»=«$=—=»@»$«®=SmoumuoqOqQOoQqQqQn ee 


1958 
Total 
Totals Liabilities 
Industry 
Atlantic Prairie | British 
Prov- | Quebec] Ontario Prov- | Colum- 
inces inces | bia | 1953 | 1957 || 1958 | 1957 
No No No No No. No No $’000 $’000 
MUMCUIMITe, eos 1 29 12 5 2 49 51 || 1,246] 1,298 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping 1 6 1 = 1 9 14 323 558 
PLU iat pice aed Teka delien Sibir tetl — 6 1 1 1 9 15 440 | 3,795 
Manufacturing.................. 3 255 2 11 15 356 366 || 16,822 | 14,675 
oods and beverages............ 16 5 2 aes 24 38 || 1,044] 1,239 
OTROS He ciok oh 8s « F Besaisineis ae 3 2 al = 5 5 368 347 
Clothing save. SEE. hele. ae. 1 36 8 1 1 47 34 2,255 1,407 
Wood products...............4. = 52 9 — 6 67 69 || 5,027] 4,449 
Paper products and printing in- 
UStrEes. AesLeNS. WS. Orit . _ 15 5 —_ 1 21 26 546 622 
Iron and steel and transportation 
Cquipmentay eve. fe 1 86 28 5 5 125 114] 3,267] 4,244 
Electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metals x0. ¢...s «<0o6hi a 17 6 - 1 24 22 || 1,977 682 
hemical products.............. ae == 1 = == 1 3 
Qther industries). /2/9.......... — 30 8 3 1 42, 55 |} 2,301} 1,612 
Construction.................... 8 222 107 19 11 367 372 || 16,408 | 19,672 
General contractors,............ 6 100 54 8 6 174 204 | 11,475 | 14,781 
Special trade contractors........ 2 122 53 11 5 193 168 | 4,983 | 4,891 
Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Storage........... _ 69 26 6 4 105 109 | 3,407 | 1,580 
AN?! LN even mre gallina erie 22 534 251 46 29 882 $28 || 22,724 | 25,902 
UGURAL... MFM Le 2 128 43 5 4 182 164 || 3,457 | 3,468 
General merchandise........... 4 27 5 6 il 43 43 |} 1,128] 1,042 
Automotive products........... 3 39 29 3 5 79 47 || 3,622 | 2,151 
Filling stations................. 1 30 17 6 _— 54 53 711 860 
POG eh occ x's «sis radars 2 74 36 8 8 128 137 || 2,418] 3,259 
mhoeats Ary. ad 3). anon atenvr: a 5 4 —_ _ 9 18 162 370 
Hardware and building materials 2 48 22 4 1 17 64 || 2,586 | 2,650 
Furniture, appliances and radios. 3 63 38 6 4 114 128 || 3,829 | 5,037 
Web a on brarrveis. dsc certs: ox 8 2 —_ _— 10 1i 431 310 
UOTE aie einige 1 6 1 1 — 9 4 124 197 
yowellery (oy aL eis, 2h, Ao 1 19 5 2 2 29 25 767 591 
Othetirs fora sores sict wats 3 87 49 5 4 148 234 3, 489 5, 967 
Finance and Public Utilities....| — 25 14 2 1 42 40 || 2,282 | 4,959 
Plervite.. a... wens Ns tetclaptigscna eas 1 220 60 q 7 295 244 | 8,373 | 5,510 
Gonmmuntty 0200.) ee — 12 1 1 — 14 11 311 
Recreational... 6.000.300. ..0000 — 11 4 — — 15 17 957 493 
TAS oo ns Gia Busene ce otiss ms — 16 13 2 2 33 26 484 620 
Perens te 1 181 42 4 5 233 190 |} 6,622} 4,342 
Not Classified................... ~- 10 1 ao — 11 74 802 | 1,913 
Lit 6 Wyden, Seieeule i Saag 36 1,376 545 97 vat 2,125 | 2,213 || 72,777 | 79,863 
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PART IV.—PRICES* 
Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘wholesale prices” refers in this Section to sales transactions that occur below 
the retail level; it has more of a connotation of bulk purchase than of any homogeneous 
level of distribution. Ingredients for the general wholesale price index are obtained 
mainly from manufacturers but include prices from wholesalers proper, assemblers of 
primary products, agents and the other types of commercial enterprises who trade in 
commodities of a type or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Wholesale price indexes are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based 
on chief component material similarities. In addition, indexes classified according to 
degree of manufacture are available. For the latter, however, because significant groups 
of manufactured products are not directly included, tabulations are not attempted on 
narrower bases than “Raw and Partly Manufactured” and ‘Fully and Chiefly Manu- 
factured’”’ commodity groups. Wholesale price indexes are regularly released in the 
DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) which contains 
related current series on retail and security prices. Volume 23 of that publication is a 
historical summary reaching back to the year 1867 for some series and, together with DBS 
Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale Prices Indexes 1913-1950, contains an explanation of 
index construction and meaning. 


The number and identity of commodities contained in the index has been virtually 
fixed since 1951 when the index was placed on a 1935-39 base. Commodities were included 
either because they bulked large in total marketings at that time or because they were 
considered reliable indicators of price change for commodity groups that did. Price 
movements displayed by the commodities priced are combined in such a way that they 
influence composite indexes in the proportions of total marketings including imports and 
exports during the base period. 


General wholesale price indexes have been calculated by most countries for many 
years but the question ‘‘What does a general wholesale price index measure?” cannot be 
given a precise answer. A retail price index can be identified with consumer expenditure, 
but a general wholesale index covers a much wider range; yet it is not a measure of the 
purchasing power of money since it does not include prices of land, labour, securities or 
services, except in so far as prices of these things enter into commodity prices. As a con- 
ventional summary figure, its use has tended toward a reference level against which to 
observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials 
and building materials. Thus, special wholesale groupings and commodity price relatives 
are now considered to be of greater importance than the general index itself. 


Component indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of the most 
important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Other major 
uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analysis 
of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases 
and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes and inventory 
analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. They are also used by business firms 
abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


The general wholesale index remained almost unchanged during 1959, standing at 
229.7 in December as compared with 229.3 a year earlier. Annual average price levels in 
1959 were slightly higher, however, as a result of minor gains recorded between October 
1958 and February 1959. 


The upward movement in the chemical products group, which began during the latter 
half of 1958, continued and the index rose 1.9 p.c. from 184.5 to 188.0 in the 12-month period 
ended December 1959. Soaps and detergents, tanning materials, and prepared paints 


* Revised in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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were the chief contributors to the increase. Higher prices for fir ‘and cedar between De- 
cember 1958 and February 1959 caused the wood products group to rise sharply and it held 
steady for the remainder of the year to stand at 303.4 in December, an increase of 1.6 p.c. 
over the corresponding month a year earlier. The non-ferrous metals group increased by 
1.8 p.c. during the year from 172.7 to 175.8, mainly on the strength of higher prices for 
copper and its products and for zine and its products. The vegetable products group 
fluctuated mildly during the year to arrive at 200.3 in December, an increase of 1.2 p.c. 
over the December 1958 index of 197.9. Slight advances in the textile products group in 
the first six months of 1959 were partially offset by lower prices in the second half of the 
year, restricting the index to an over-aii increase of less than 1.0 p.c. between December 1958 
and December 1959. Negligible changes occurred in the iron products group during the 
course of 1959. 


From early 1959, sporadic increases occurred in the animal products group until 
September, when the index dropped sharply from 258.6 to 247.4 at the year’s end. Lower 
prices for hides and skins, leather, livestock, fresh and cured meats, and eggs contributed 
substantially to the downward movement in this index which was lower by 3.0 p.c. in 
December 1959 than at the end of 1958. The non-metallic minerals group, reacting to 
lower prices for coal and petroleum products, declined between March and June, but re- 
mained fairly stable throughout the remainder of the year to stand at 185.7 in December, 
1.6 p.c. lower than the previous December’s index of 188.8. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1950-59, and Monthly Indexes 
1958 to Mid-1960 


Note.—Canadian farm products indexes subsequent to July 1959 are subject to revision; other indexes are 
final to the end of 1959. 
(1935-39 =100) 


Goridehl Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products! 
Whole- Partly | Chiefly | Indus- 
Year and Month sale Manu- Manu- trial 
Tndox factured | factured | Materials 
Goods Goods Field Animal Total 
OBO ee er ee cee eI arch acs Pi 5. gis 211.2 212.8 211.0 244.6 191.9 281.4 236.7 
Lee AM cS SISTER IN ASI, OPA oot 240.2 237.9 242.4 296.1 200.4 336.9 268.6 
Oe ee NLD Loe PERG Eo oe coi de, Mane 226.0 218.7 230.7 252.6 223.0 277.5 250.2 
i yi) eet gras, ne ire a aie ana at Cy ee 220.7 207.0 228.8 232.0 179.4 263.8 221.6 
POS ON RACISTS Mela. DOG: 217.0 204.8 224.2 eden 170.9 256.2 213.6 
TUS peene we keke te ee OS eee 218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
On Ae eed Sot ee Fs ES Pee 225.6 215.8 231.5 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
i he API ate gr ee Ete ae ee 9 See 227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
OR Stet eet Poca so en aah ome wot 227.8 1209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
PSDP PEE: MPSS YNOEEE FYE ol. 2 oes 230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 170.7 271.6 221.2 
1958 
aL Wan ean, Nate rityataurote Roasted Ae kk 227.0 207.8 237.9 231.8 171.0 259.6 215.3 
Piastranysck 6c. 00s. WBAIS TS 227.8 209.3 238.2 231.7 173.0 268.4 220.7 
i EAT a BO nek eee ae Oe ee 228.3 210.6 238.3 230.7 181.7 272.9 227.0 
PC POR ee ee ek CL Se ee 228.1 209.9 238.6 227.9 178.9 279.9 229.4 
DERI OSD. atlge tase car pales tice nce Pheer 228.3 210.6 238.5 226.7 171.2 288.3 229.8 
UCTS OER Eee ae Sa a aes 227.6 209.4 238.0 227.3 169.1 286.4 227.7 
Be A SPIE sR. Gah 227.3 208.7 237.8 229.4 172.6 279.3 226.0 
PRIUS Gre ae aed ote ete oe she aos oY 227.0 207.5 238.0 229.1 168.8 275.2 222.0 
Beptentoeniee ns tet cte ees wee res Sete 227.4 207.8 238.4 228.3 167.4 266.9 217.2 
WCLODEL OT cae crohns bas bens Goals oe 227.2 207.8 238.1 228.2 166.5 269.3 217.9 
BNO MEMADOL. ces ative us saan ain.s aie b 6 tua6.s 228.8 211.4 238.7 233.1 167.5 269.1 218.3 
IRCCS, 5. .sichsA% Jorn oii. o> loons 229.3 211.3 239.4 233.8 168.8 278.7 223.7 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 980. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1950-59, and Monthly Indexes 
1957 to Mid-1960—concluded 


Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products! 
ees Partly | Chiefly | Indus- 
Year and Month sale Manu- Manu- trial 
index factured | factured | Materials 
ad one Field | Animal | Total 
1959 
January. Meee ee Oe oe eee ee 229.9 211.0 240.5 234.0 168.9 278.7 223.8 
Rebruaryee cis wees. PE ae. & 230.9 212.2 241.2 236.0 168.0 274.0 221.0 
Maret sooo hice nce tte ae Wie on ieee as 230.6 PANTY 240.9 BW aff 167.8 269.5 218.6 
April Ae. ate See eee the eee 231.2 211.8 241.9 240.4 168.8 271.0 219.9 
BV ATT de ous Ree cic 231.2 212.3 242.0 241.4 178.9 271.0 224.9 
SUING ore cicisceceteeashaacmua ated nese beac emir 230.6 211.6 241.4 241.7 185.5 270.6 228.0 
Julyetreencce ae oe eee os 231.1 211.5 242.1 240.3 185.0 272.8 228.9 
AUCUSb A. STEEL. re ee ok 231.0 211.1 242.3 242.6 169.1 274.9 222.0 
Septem bers. ...s, cee ek see ee ee 230.9 210.5 242.5 243.7 161.1 277.0 219.1 
October Yaa eerie sir onto 230.0 208.4 242.2 242.0 163.1 267.9 215.5 
Nowvembere: 2: meee tia cidae tons se ee 230.2 210.2 241.5 240.8 165.2 269.1 217.2 
Decemberrstet.,..2 histo ae. See 229.7 208.3 241.4 241.9 166.9 263.1 215.0 
1960 
JANUBLY, donc shots eed aera er re oes 230.5 208.9 242.2 243.2 171.6 PANT 214.6 
BeODruary eee se ee 230.0 208.6 241.4 241.8 172.0 252.0 212.0 
Marchaas’.. 212A. Ie Beene 229.6 208.0 241.0 240.4 175.1 252.2 213.6 
ADU ovate e one ROE RE aL ee cece 231.3 210.9 242.2 241.7 180.5 256.2 218.3 
BY. vhs Pee «NS hts oltia, Saks o Sees 231.3 211.0 242.3 243.2 182.3 257.8 220.0 
JUNGetiadswmatantt ae tehies tamer eke s 231.9 212.8 242.4 242.2 185.2 265.0 225.1 
JULY comic ae er neces 23252 212.4 242.9 240.5 173.6 270.1 221.8 


1 Wheat prices used in this index are Canadian Wheat Board buying prices for Nos. 1, 2.:and 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Fort William-Port Arthur. The initial payment is first used and the index revised as further payments are 
announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price included for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per 
bushel. For subsequent crop years the price was as follows: 1950-51, $1.85; 1951-52, $1.83; 1952-58, $1.82; 1953-54, 
$1.56; 1954-55, $1.65; 1955-56, $1.61; 1956-57, $1.586; 1957-58, $1.619; and 1958-59, $1.594. For the crop year 1959-60 
the index is based on an initial price of $1.40. Western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian 
Wheat Board on Aug. 1, 1949. Since then prices used for the Canadian farm products index have been initial pay- 
ments to farmers, with participation payments included whenever announced. 


Index Numbers of Building Materials Prices.—Price movements of materials 
entering into building construction are currently measured by two special-purpose series: 
price index numbers of residential building materials and price index numbers of non- 
residential building materials, for which the base years are 1935-39 and 1949, respectively. 
Details of weighting and construction and historical series may be found in the special 
bulletins prepared at the time the indexes were first published.* More recently the com- 
posite indexes have been calculated on an annual basis back to 1913; current indexes are 
published monthly in DBS Bulletin Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


Building material prices in 1959 were slightly higher on average than in 1958 as the 
annual index for residential building material prices rose from 127.3 to 130.0 and the non- 
residential series from 129.8 to 131.7. These increases reflected advances for lumber 
which were partially cancelled after the mid-year, and for the electrical component, and 
a decline in roofing which was caused by sharply lower prices for asbestos shingles. 


*Price I ndex Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers 
of Non-residential Building Materials, 1985-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item and weighting for the electrical 
component of the residential building materials index, effective July 1959, is available on request. 


>. 
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2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1950-59, and 
Monthly Indexes 1958 to Mid-1960 


(1935-39 = 100) 
epee ee ee ee ee ee eee, ee, See Se 
SsSsSSsSsSSSSSsS9amaS9aaasSaSSasSsa 


Principal Components 


Com- : 
posite om- Plumb-| El 
Year and Month | Index || posite C : Lath hes ey —- 
fc vement,| Brick, | Lumber ? | Roof : ing and | trical 
rh index Sand | Tile’ | and its | Plaster ing ea eats Equip- Other 


and and | Prod- — Mate- | 2nd ing ment | Mate- 
Gravel| Stone ucts Equip- Jand Fix- 
ment tures 


GROUP WEIGHT 
AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL........ aA Aan 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 One 18.6 3.8 5.0 


Us eee ee 106.4 || 242.7 | 131.3} 163.8} 349.2] 116.7] 235.4] 174.8] 183.2] 184.5 | 181.1 
POON ens <3 b's 'ey ote 125.5 || 286.2] 140.9] 180.7] 425.0] 126.3] 235.8] 197.8] 210.4| 213.3] 212.7 
LODE ao « 0 0b nis ody 124.9 | 284.8) 149.5] 195.3] 415.7] 128.5 | 217.7] 194.9] 215.6| 212.0] 226.3 
TOG eet 2 ap sds be 123.9 || 282.6] 151.8] 205.8] 410.6] 128.5] 218.6] 203.8] 209.0] 211.4] 229.5 
ic eee Gee 121.7 || 277.5] 151.3 | 207.4] 400.5] 128.8] 233.4] 208.9 | 202.8] 207.7 | 226.6 
ODD 5 Finiaich age ote 124.3 | 283.4 | 149.4} 209.5] 409.4] 125.3 | 244.5] 219.7] 207.2 | 229.21 230.3 
NOOU s wars atent ihrea/s 128.5 || 292.9 | 149.7} 218.8] 420.2] 130.8| 259.6} 226.9] 217.9 | 243.71] 243.7 
LOGE issans shia’ ss 128.4 | 292.8) 153.6 | 223.8] 415.2] 136.9] 253.3] 225.4 | 227.6 | 209.2] 253.8 
Le See, Seamer! 127.3 | 290.2] 156.8} 224.6] 409.8] 189.8] 235.4 | 226.6] 229.8] 186.9| 254.0 
i) eee Seca 130.0} 296.3] 153.8 | 227.8] 421.1] 140.9] 239.3] 229.3] 231.6] 201.6] 256.9 
1958 
Jantiary. Wh sas he 126.8 || 289.2) 154.3] 222.9} 407.1] 140.8] 248.2] 226.3 | 228.4| 193.2] 254.3 
February....,... 126.8 || 289.2] 154.3 | 222.9] 406.5] 140.8] 248.2] 227.5 | 229.6| 193.2 | 254.3 
Maren...) 2. op 126.8 || 289.0 | 157.0] 222.9] 406.5 | 140.2] 235.4] 227.5 | 229.6 | 199.4] 253.7 
Mgr ile tee ae ce 126.7 || 288.8 | 157.1 | 222.9] 408.2] 139.8] 223.1] 227.5] 229.6| 180.8] 253.3 
LES ee eee 126.6 | 288.6 | 157.1 | 222.9] 408.3] 189.8] 220.2] 227.5] 228.8] 180.8 | 253.3 
SUNG jad) ob oie es 126.5 | 288.4 | 157.1 | 222.9] 407.9] 189.1] 220.2] 225.8] 229.5} 180.0 | 253.3 
FEY arable ott oe 127.0 || 289.5] 157.1 | 226.3] 409.3] 139.3] 228.8| 225.8] 229.7] 180.0] 253.5 
Augtish... fh. a 22 127.9} 291.6) 157.1 | 226.3] 414.0] 189.3] 228.9] 225.8] 229.7] 182.1 | 253.5 
September...... 128.4 || 292.7] 157.1 | 226.3] 415.9] 139.3] 235.3] 225.8] 230.2 | 183.5 | 253.5 
October...j...... 127.8 | 291.4) 157.5] 226.3] 411.6] 139.8] 242.6] 225.8] 230.21 188.3] 253.9 
November...... 127.9 || 291.7 | 157.5 | 226.3} 410.8] 139.8] 246.7] 225.8] 231.1 | 195.6 | 255.7 
December....... 128.0 | 291.9) 157.9] 226.3] 411.3] 189.8] 246.7| 228.7] 231.1] 192.9] 255.7 
1959 
January, .2s.. 128.8 |} 293.6 || 156.8 | 226.3] 415.8] 139.8] 247.6] 228.7] 229.8 9194.8 | 255.7 
February....... 129.0} 294.2} 152.3] 226.3] 417.8] 189.8] 247.6] 228.7] 229.8] 197.5 | 254.9 
Marebe oud. as a 129.7 || 295.8 || 152.2] 226.3] 421.0] 189.8] 250.8| 228.7] 229.8] 201.5 | 254.9 
PDT Ute ti ate. tye 130.2 || 296.9 | 152.0] 227.7 | 421.7] 141.9] 256.3] 228.7] 230.7] 203.2] 256.8 
Maye be cs dace om 130.9 | 298.4 | 152.0] 228.4] 425.6] 141.4] 248.9 | 228.7] 231.1] 203.3 | 256.8 
FUBOH eas 4, 4. es 130.6) 297.7 | 152.0 | 228.4] 424.0] 141.4] 248.2] 228.7] 231.1] 203.3 | 256.8 
Tily reg SED! x 130.7 || 298.0 || 154.7] 228.4] 424.7] 141.2] 231.5] 228.7 | 232.81 204.1] 256.8 
DUQUSEW. stewie ss 130.6 || 297.8 || 154.7] 228.4] 424.1] 141.2] 231.5] 228.7] 232.8] 204.1 | 257.7 
September...... 130.1 || 296.7 || 154.7 | 228.4] 421.0] 141.2] 237.9] 230.6 | 232.8] 203.5] 257.7 
October. i 3.cai . 129.8 || 295.9 | 154.7] 228.4] 419.8] 141.2] 228.7] 230.6 | 232.8 | 201.4] 257.7 
November...... 129.3 | 294.8) 154.7] 228.4] 417.6] 141.2] 222.3] 230.6 | 232.8] 201.0] 258.5 
December....... 129.8 || 295.9 || 154.7] 228.4] 420.4] 141.2] 220.2] 230.6] 232.8] 201.0] 258.5 
1960? 
January. .2..%. 0s 129.9 || 296.1 || 154.7] 228.4] 420.5] 141.2] 213.8] 230.0] 234.5 | 200.4] 260.1 
February........ 129.6 || 295.6 | 154.7 | 228.4] 419.0] 141.6] 217.6] 230.0] 234.5] 199.5] 261.8 
Maren... |... a6 129.6 || 295.6 || 154.7] 229.8] 419.0] 140.2] 217.6] 230.0] 234.5] 199.5] 261.8 
Ewen rides: cs 129.7 |) 295.7 || 154.1} 229.8] 419.6 | 140.2] 214.4] 230.0] 234.5] 199.8] 261.8 
Maycccceevees. 129.6 | 295.4 || 153.5 | 229.8] 418.9] 140.2] 208.5] 230.0] 236.0 | 198.2] 261.8 
ee 129.6 || 295.4 || 153.5 | 229.8] 417.7] 143.5] 212.3] 230.0] 236.0] 198.5] 262.3 
Bey See 129.4 || 295.0 || 154.3] 229.7] 417.1] 143.5] 212.3] 230.0] 235.6] 195.6} 262.3 


1 Arithmetically converted to base 1949=100 for comparability with price indexes of non-residential building 
materials shown in Table 3. 
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3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials 1950-59, and 
Monthly Indexes 1958 to Mid-1969 


(1949 =100) 


Principal Components 


Composite A : Aggregate, 

Year and Month Steel | Plumbing, | Electrical Lumber | Blocks, 

Index and Heating |Equipment ce and Brick Tile 
Metal | and Other and Ganerete Lumber and 
Work | Equipment| Materials Mix Products| Stone 


reef eee | ee NS | a | a 


GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 


on 4 20.1 21.4 11.5 11.1 10.5 9.1 3.8 
105.0 107.3 103.0 105.8 103.2 110.3 104.3 104.9 
118.6 122.0 115.7 125.4 111.3 128.3 113.0 110.6 
123.2 131.3 121.3 121.7 117.4 127.9 119.7 115.5 
124.4 134.7 119.2 119.6 120.2 127.8 125.9 117.1 
121.8 128.2 115.2 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 
123.4 129.9 118.0 121.3 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 
129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 | 135.7 118.2 
131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 | 187.4 118.3 
1958 
JANUATY 2. eos ese ds 129.9 150.7 123.1 114.1 120.7 126.4 134.6 117.8 
February........-- 129.9 150.6 123.2 114.1 121.3 126.0 134.6 117.8 
Marehiters. ace 129.8 150.6 123.3 114.0 121.8 126.0 134.8 118.0 
Aprils «ge seer +: 129.3 150.6 123.5 112.9 119.7 126.6 134.7 118.1 
Mb nis «do ce cere «4 129.1 150.6 123.2 112.9 118.2 126.4 135.4 118.1 
PUNOgon ik ao tah 14: 129.1 150.6 123.4 112.7 118.2 126.2 135.4 118.1 
D1 ean ole ie apts 3 129.4 150.6 123.7 112.7 118.2 126.7 136.5 118.1 
AUSUSD. 12) are so 129.5 150.6 123.8 113.1 118.2 128.1 136.6 118.1 
September........ 129.7 150.6 123.7 114.4 118.2 128.4 136.6 118.1 
October...’ scene's 129.8 150.7 123.9 115.2 118.2 127.5 136.6 118.9 
November........ 130.8 152.3 125.7 116.4 119.9 126.8 136.5 118.9 
December......... 131.0 152.3 125.6 116.0 122.6 126.6 136.5 118.9 
1959 
JABUATY fos 2 as ar 131.3 152.3 125.4 116.4 122.3 127.8 136.6 118.6 
Hebruary. csc... 131.5 152.4 125.4 118.0 120.3 129.3 137.4 117.8 
Maroh:.- t,o. seer 131.7 152.4 125.6 118.3 120.3 130.5 137.1 TLE 
Ajprilas siden ee 132.1 152.6 126.1 120.4 117.6 131.3 137.4 1B Whe, 
Maya & <n ieays les 132.0 152.6 126.2 120.4 115.9 132.6 137.4 117.9 
JUNG ceil dincin eagie o 131.9 152.6 126.2 120.4 115.9 132.6 137.4 118.0 
Vacs + sho, Ot aoertoce tn 131.9 152.6 126.0 121.4 117.3 132.8 137.4 118.7 
AXIGUSE. oa: criee 0:2 132.0 152.6 126.2 121.4 117.3 132.9 137.4 118.7 
September........ 131.6 152.6 126.2 118.6 117.3 132.4 137.4 118.7 
October ..¢. asi «4 131.1 152.6 126.2 117.2 117.3 131.7 137.4 118.7 
November........ 131.6 152.8 126.4 119.5 119.4 130.8 137.3 118.5 
December......... 132.2 152.9 126.4 119.0 121.7 130.9 138.5 118.5 
1960° 
January........00- 132.2 152.9 126.5 119.0 121.7 131.1 138.5 118.5 
He DruUaryies ce sis oe er 132.0 153 126.0 118.1 121.7 130.6 138.5 118.2 
MALON, Boasts. 132.2 153.0 126.7 117.8 121.7 130.4 139.7 118.2 
Apes. iiasae €: 132.5 152.9 126.9 122.7 119.3 130.4 139.7 118.1 
BR Viede Gate oataie obs 132.4 152.9 127.0 122.2 117.1 129.5 139.7 120.9 
TUNOnes vse Go hes hs 132.5 152.9 127.0 122.2 117.2 129.1 139.7 120.9 
Dasits do as ine soi 132.8 152.9 127.0 122.2 117.6 129.1 139.7 122.5 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1956-58 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957 and 1958) 


Country 1956 1957 1958 Country 1956 1957 1958 
pO eee Se 104 106 MOOS ARMM Sb ash cmp danads seritu sees. 123 123 119 
Brest, ueekel. AFG 176 197 Ahi Hdeyeobas. i. Dnt) GL. Me 131 150 153 
Genndal Ie 98 SY 102 103 103 || Korea, South................ 132 153 143 
RPRMOUES Cie seuss sages nae hese « 454 646 810 || Netherlands................. 104 107 105 
MOM OTK in oa ois gatdls v's. wiosn ain: 106 106 105 || New Zealand................ 104 105 108 
Dominican Republic......... 94 103 LOB. MONGOL way. Fie ciel wemlssadesigeets 109 113 111 
EQUpEN IXRRTIEWks VR 110 119 128: |) Sweden:. 0.5.0... 8 sale ieee 108 110 107 
PRRENOG, ert tk Sane decks foe 102 108 121 || Switzerland.................. 103 105 102 
Germany (Western).......... 103 105 TOG WREUP REY acon eck sccm ces canes 139 164 189 
CSEOMCG semua k nage scee stats 129 130 127 || United Kingdom............ 107° 107° 101 
Me ee ai sil cots 6 yieicie ys « 99 104 107 || United States............... 104 107 108 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index 


The consumer price index is Canada’s official measure of retail price change, the 
fifth in a series of Canadian index numbers of retail prices dating back to 1913. The 
current index was introduced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in October 1952 in 
a publication entitled Consumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952, (Catalogue 
No. 62-502). That publication contains detailed information on such aspects of the index 
as purpose, family coverage, base period, items included and their relative importance; 
it also shows the formula used in calculating the index, outlines methods of price collection 
and explains special features, such as methods of incorporating seasonal variations in 
food consumption, and changes in the price element of home-ownership costs. 


Consumer Price Index Movements.—The 15 years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War have experienced several 
distinct periods of retail price behaviour, the latest of which was in evidence throughout 
1959. 


The gradual relaxation of price controls in 1946 combined with consumer demands 
far in excess of supply brought on a period of rapidly advancing prices, so that between 
1946 and 1948 the consumer price index advanced more than 25 p.c. A significant excep- 
tion to these general price increases was the behaviour of rents which, continuing under 
some degree of control, increased only 7 p.c. in the same period. 


Toward the end of 1948, production appeared to be matching consumer demands and, 
during the slight recession of 1949, consumer prices levelled off. Between the latter months 
of 1948 and May 1950, retail prices increased only slightly more than 1 p.c. However, 
with the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 came a resurgence of pressure on prices 
and in the course of the next 18 months further major upward movements took place. 
The consumer price index rose from 102.7 in July 1950 to 118.1 by December 1951, an 
increase of 15 p.c. Food advanced sharply from 102.6 to 122.5 or by 20 p.c. The shelter 
index, based on both home-ownership and rents—the latter freed from most of the war- 
time controls—moved from 107.4 to 118.2, or by about 10 p.c. Clothing experienced a 
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more substantial rise of 16 p.c. from 99.1 to 115.2. Household operation, covering such 
items as furniture, appliances and fuel, rose about the same degree, from 101.6 to 116.4. 
The wide variety of goods and services covered in the other commodities and services 
index followed a somewhat similar pattern, moving from 102.4 to 115.0. 


The peak in consumer price levels was reached in January 1952 when the index stood 
at 118.2, dropping off gradually in the first half of 1952 to reach 115.9 in May, mainly as 
a result of a drop of about 5 p.c. in the food index. From this point a plateau in retail 
prices was established which lasted for four years. Over this period, the consumer price 
index displayed noteworthy stability, ranging narrowly from a low of 114.4 to a high of 
116.9. Though the general level of prices remained almost unchanged during this lengthy 
period, significant variations were taking place around a stable average. Foods recorded 
mostly seasonal movements during 1953, 1954, 1955 and the first half of 1956. Non-food 
commodities experienced a decline of about 3 p.c. in a steady gradually downward move- 
ment, much of it accounted for by appliances which moved down 17 p.c. On the other 
hand, rents advanced steadily to stand 13 p.c. higher in May 1956 than in May 1952. 
The entire group of service items also experienced continuous increases throughout this 
period. 


From May 1956 a distinct change occurred in price patterns. A trend toward higher 
prices continued throughout the remainder of 1956 and the first ten months of 1957 and 
the total index moved up steadily from 116.6 to a new postwar peak of 123.4 in October 
1957. Food, which was the component responsible for most of the upward movement at 
the total index level, rose from 109.3 in May 1956 to 121.9 by September 1957. Shelter 
continued to advance steadily, although at a slightly moderating rate, as did other com- 
modities and services, particularly the service elements. In contrast, clothing prices 
remained practically unchanged and household operation, continuing to reflect the easy 
price situation of major household appliances, rose only 2.8 p.c. 


The most recent period of upward movement in the consumer price index, which 
began in mid-1956 and continued throughout 1957, persisted in 1958 but with some 
evidence of moderating. Over the year 1958, consumer prices averaged 2.6 p.c. above the 
previous year, while 1957 prices were 3.2 p.c. above 1956. In the fourth quarter of 1958 
consumer prices averaged 2.4 p.c. higher than in the same period a year earlier, while the 
fourth quarter of 1957 saw prices 2.6 p.c. above the fourth quarter of 1956. 


During 1959, the upward movement in the consumer price index was far less marked 
than in the preceding years. For the year 1959 as a whole, the average level of consumer 
prices increased by 1.1 p.c. as compared with increases of 2.6 p.c. and 3.2 p.c. in 1958 and 
1957, respectively. The index declined during the first four months of 1959 from 126.2 
in December 1958 to 125.4 in April, 1959. The decline was reversed in May and consumer 
prices reached a high of 128.3 in November and declined slightly in December to stand 
at 127.9. As in the case of the total index, all major groups, with the exception of the food 
component, averaged slightly higher in 1959 than in 1958. The increases in 1959, however, 


were mostly smaller than in the previous years. The largest increase in 1959, as in . 


earlier years, occurred in the index of other goods and services where prices rose 3.1 p.c. 


This compared with increases of 3.8 p.c. in 1958 and 4.3 p.c. in 1957. Clothing prices were 
fractionally higher while shelter and household operation indexes rose by 2.2 p.c. and 1.4 
p.c., respectively. The most significant change occurred in food prices which were frac- 
tionally lower on average in 1959. This was in marked contrast to increases of 3.0 p.c. 
in 1958 and 4.6 p.c. in 1957. From 1953 to 1956, the downward movement in food prices 


had offset increases in other components and provided stability in the total index, a con-_ 


dition that reappeared in 1959. 
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During the first half of 1960, consumer prices remained relatively steady, the January 
and July indexes being at the same level. Although some changes occurred at the group 
level, shelter and other commodities and services were the only group indexes to show 
any degree of upward movement. The food, clothing and houshold operation indexes 
were almost unchanged during the half year. 


5.—Annual Consumer Price Index Numbers 1950-59, and Monthly Indexes 1958 to Mid-1960 
(1949=100) 


—————————— ————————————————————————————————————————— 


Other 
om- F 
Year and Month Food Sie pe Shelter Clothing ea ig mpnee 
Services 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TRO OUR SSRs Aislin, Ree OE 5 weet Meee oa 31.7 17.3 14.8 11.5 24,7 100.0 
UNE) os Ser herd Aaegehe hee erg Vie ben 8 102.6 102.4 106.2 99.7 103.1 102.9 
LY beeen Uae, oo Eta ene 4 aed ami 8 117.0 113.1 114.4 109.8 111.5 113.7 
Larges Slaten AEE Bren cgimneige Vardi: GO 116.8 116.2 120.2 111.8 116.0 116.5 
NODS ete ooo oe oc te ie ae 112.6 117.0 123.6 110.1 115.8 115.5 
Die Miva BP Ale dh det Bp Sat Un hide een AL 117.4 126.5 109.4 117.4 116.2 
TOS DRS ee ae eee, beet ee a 112.1 116.4 129.4 108.0 118.1 116.4 
UND” JY Se ks SAR i A Bites | 113.4 alia 132.5 108.6 120.9 118.1 
L950 eae ee ee. ees cee Ee 118.6 119.6 134.9 108.5 126.1 121.9 
MODS e rah Sees Ae thes ss See ek 122.1 121.0 138.4 109.7 130.9 125.1 
OA Sean Orne «ae tere | 121.1 122.7 141.4 109.9 134.9 126.5 
1958 
LT ate eg i BE a ER Rn sry a 119.4 120.8 136.6 108.8 129.1 123.4 
RO DCUAT eee cee ee. kee ee A 119.9 120.8 136.9 108.8 129.5 123.7 
Maron enr es. eet en.. see aeee Ae 121.3 121.1 137.1 109.5 129.6 124.3 
Fo 6 RaARE Rivciex - 5 Mociagole IRM lide ge 123.4 121.3 137.6 109.8 130.1 125.2 
Laat Bh ence Mesb ken TO Lip doe ML 122.7 120.7 137.9 110.0 130.6 125.1 
Sitemeter oer, bik ee ef 122.7 120.6 138.3 109.7 130.7 125.1 
Chi bed Me 2 sets a Bike inh SM Eaton Met Sh 121.4 120.6 138.4 109.9 130.4 124.7 
ees Aen Be Leet 122.6 120.5 139.1 109.6 130.6 125.2 
ReInOre oe. beet. Shot oee. Wt 122.9 120.8 139.4 109.5 131.5 125.6 
pemnert eeee. 4 Soe. 3) Ore oly 123.4 121.3 139.6 109.9 131.8 126.0 
RWI OI BON a, ter tet cad te ea as | 123.2 121.5 139.8 110.4 133.1 126.3 
PROPOR se Bas ss ao ves edhe 12202 122.0 139.9 110.5 133.4 126.2 
1959 
OE a SE nie a Peete dD 122.3 121.8 140.2 109.2 133.4 126.1 
EDCUALY eee. fr re ete AL, 121.2 122.0 140.2 108.8 133.4 125.7 
LEIA NGS Ces eno Sic AI 2 bata & 8 120.0 122.3 140.3 109.4 133.4 125.5 
Pen nck treme, oe, 2G-Fe ty 119.3 122.6 140.5 109.6 133.7 125.4 
Maxnen epee ee, weet. 118.5 122.5 141.0 109.7 134.9 125.6 
LIND AS, Stare Meee Uobaiie. Med 4 119.1 122.5 141.5 109.2 135.4 125.9 
Ue TS ele RI Aten Ne Bhool been Meg 119.2 12277 141.7 109.7 134.9 125.9 
eer re. Petes ie OR, ctl 120.5 122.6 141.9 109.7 135.3 126.4 
PE PLOM Der sek eine hee ee eh 122.4 123.1 142.0 109.8 135.2 12721: 
Werober’ etre ok eee’ Sel ree ow 124.2 123.4 142.4 110.5 135.5 128.0 
BROT MSOr forint ., Jeer eek. Th. 123.8 123.5 142.6 111.4 136.9 128.3 
IDESGS acl sys Sas Pe Een ae BI 122.4 123.7 142.7 111.4 136.9 127.9 
1960P 
rere ie teprtec sks Bt mo Be ok 121.6 123.3 142.8 110.2 136.9 127.5 
LAI eg, a OR ee 120.8 123.2 142.9 109.8 137.0 127.2 
err cteheeer rd en eb kOe 119.4 123.4 142.9 110.4 137.0 126.9 
ay oe ee el ae aceon ae 120.9 123.5 143.3 110.8 137-1 127.5 
ie Oh RE 120.2 123.1 143.5 110.8 137.6 127.4 
PREROM ME Te eee) oe ee le eee aR, 120.8 123.0 143.8 110.9 137.7 127.6 
BrUnirerien manent ce ele el ys. hy 120.5 123.0 143.9 110.8 137.6 127.5 
i Sl OE ie sg eg Nh daw ee hgpo ily Spek Dienst 3 og 
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Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 = 100 for a number 
of important foods entering into the food component of the consumer price index. It also 
provides a record of average prices based on the actual average level of prices prevailing in 
October 1952 and calculated for the other months on the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-59, and by 
Month 1958 to Mid-1960 


(1949=100) 
ee ouaq“$ze0oq*0 0—@—0—0—0—0000 NN —\—w—n00omnm> 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A”’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops!, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year and Month ee SS ee 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. 
LO5O MM cue ces eioicsid 82.8] 117.6 63.4 99.3 22.4 95.3 56.5 91.8 18.3 | 102.9 
NOG eis. cae des Peewee ae 101.07} 143.5 73.27} 114.8 28.4 121.1 71.7*°| 116.5 19.6 110.0 
DL Ae erat Sear Bet Comer c 93.4 132.7 63.2 99.0 17.0 72.5 59.1 96.0 21.1 118.4 
1953444." 2s:dbnide tae pei ss 79.6 113.0 72.5 113.7 20.8 88.4 67.6 109.9 21.1 118.5 
jt es Ane in Oe Me 77.0 109.4 66.41} 116.81 26.3 112.2 5771 92.9 21.1 118.5 
19 Dye nt. 6. cc ea tebeberewrse 80.0 113.6 61.5 108.2 22.4 95.2 61.5 99.9 21.1 118.5 
19568 er. c0< cst te ideas ¢ 81.6 115.9 64.4 113.2 21.8 92.9 63.2 102.7 21.2 119.1 
VOB lasac.auiseads weetatas 84.3 119.7 74.6 131.1 25.6 109.0 56.0 91.0 22.5 126.2 
195Ste6s co tee a 94.4] 134.1 72.5 | 127.4 24.3 | 103.6 57.9 94,1 23.2 | 130.4 
950m hs Re eee he 101.0 143.5 67.6 118.9 18.8 80.3 54.4 88.4 23.4 131.0 
1958 
VANUALY crete. celeste te iste el cher ai 87.4 124.1 70.9 124.7 25.1 106.9 54.1 88.0 23.2 130.3 
PO@DrUary, «odes cis dete ins 89.3 126.8 71.9 126.4 24.8 105.7 50.1 81.5 23.2 130.3 
Maren. cc. aes te aats cess 90.4 128.4 71.4 125.5 24.6 104.8 55.0 89.4 23.2 130.3 
V4 col eRe ero Seaoet 93.3 132.5 72.7 127.8 24.7 105.2 56.6 92.0 23.2 130.3 
DONG ALAR ord Sania 95.8 136.1 72.8 128.0 24.6 104.8 53.4 86.8 23.2 130.3 
Ait: Ce pee terns ete Slonoce aoe Be 97.7 138.8 71.0 136.2 24.6 104.8 54.9 89.3 23.2 130.3 
Vly tits cn cele ereeeeeds va si 96.6 137.2 77.1 135.5 24.5 104.4 62.1 100.9 23.2 130.3 
ANOUBG 505 Ge » Seer mee - 96.1 136.5 77.6 136.4 24.4 104.0 58.3 94.8 23.2 130.3 
Septemaber..............- 95.5 135.7 70.5 124.0 24.2 103.1 65.9 107.2 23.2 130.3 
Octower ss. is cice tee se 96.0 136.4 70.0 123.1 23.8 101.4 63.8 103.7 23-2 130.3 
Novem Der. ...<.ci siete v0.0 96.0 136.4 68.9 121.2 23:5 100.1 63.8 103.8 23.3 130.9 
December. .4..-4..deck «> se 98.7 140.2 68.5 120.5 23.1 98.4 56.5 91.9 23.3 130.9 
1959 
January.g.4.cee eee eee 104.9 | 149.0 68.8 | 121.0 22.5 95.9 55.0 89.4 23.3 | 130.9 
Febrwary ... 4: og: Sine <0 102.4 145.5 68.8 121.0 20.6 87.8 61.7 84.1 23.3 130.9 
Marehe oleic ee Pet ees 100.1 142.1 68.0 119.6 20.2 86.1 52.6 85.5 23.0 130.9 
Acre... o,ficceeee ieee 6 97.6 | 138.6 67.2 | 118.2 19.9 84.8 53.3 86.7 23.3 1 -laveo 
MAYVAS E15. ein CER fcleees 96.4 136.9 66.3 116.6 18.7 79.7 51.5 83.8 23.3 130.9 
Tuners tieis occ ers tte dette cnet 97.8 138.9 66.6 v5 1 18.1 Titer! 51.0 82.9 23.0 130.9 
VUES Ss oe eeboekeh coco. 99.4 141.2 67.2 118.2 17.8 75.8 52.3 85.0 23.3 130.9 
Airrust. 050 ee ote 103.2 146.5 68.2 119.9 17.7 75.4 54.5 88.6 23.3 130.9 
September. 2.26 Abs sess 104.6 148.5 67.7 119.1 17.7 75.4 55.4 90.1 23.0 130.9 
Octomer!ts.2 epee ces: 104.4 148.3 67.8 119.2 17.4 74.1 64.3 104.6 23.7 133.1 
Nevember.....5 <cteeeres 100.8 143.2 67.5 118.7 17.4 74.1 62.7 101.9 2337 133.1 
Decenrber....4. «ch hie ness 100.6 142.9 67.3 118.4 18.1 ded 48.3 78.6 Perey 133.1 
1960° 
WANUALY de0.0cfhs cis cree ce 100.4 | 142.6 66.4] 116.8 18.1 77.1 41.9 68.2 23:7 1) Asda 
Hebrusry.y.. aocsceee ee. <e 95.6 135.8 65.6 115.4 17.9 76.3 41,2 66.9 23.7 133.1 
Mar eiys } ...<..6i. acme 93.5 132.8 63.5 111.7 18.3 78.0 47.4 had Zoek 133.1 
Alribocktct se ces te Ok = e's 6% 91.9 130.5 63.3 111.4 18.4 78.4 56.1 91.2 Peal 133.1 
aa SLOT TAC fT 94.2 133.8 63.6 111.9 18.9 80.5 50.0 81.3 2307 138.1 
UNOS foo i colt tabs ass 95.6 135.8 65.1 114.5 19.2 81.8 46.8 Tea Zoek 133.1 
TUE .. ee. Beek 98.3 139.6 74.0 130.1 19.8 84.4 52.1 84.7 23.1 133.1 


1 ‘‘Pork, fresh loins’’ prior to 1954. 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-59, and by 
Month 1958 to Mid-1960—concluded 


Tomatoes Sugar 
Flour : Potatoes gar, Bread 
: canned, ’ granulated, : 
per lb. 22's, tin 10 lb per Ib. per lb 
Year and Month ———_ | uqée |e |e — 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age ela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts cts. cts cts 
1 BOE: Oe Bee eee ee 7.3 | 104.8 17.7 88.0 3ab2 95.4 10.6 | 114.4 10.5"| 104.6 
PRON. 45 Gchs ec heR2i te; 7.4™| 106.9 23.1} 115.0 34,8 99.9 12.0] 129.8 11.7 | 115.5 
ck ee ae ee ee oe ee 7.41 105.9 28.8 | 143.6 68.6} 196.9 11.2 | 121.0 12.17] 119.3 
IPSS sd: G84. 38 kis. 7.6 | 108.9 24.4} 121.8 39.0 | 111.8 10.0} 107.8 12.3 |] 121.5 
TWBOTE 5 Bubb... BBES o: 7.7} 110.2 21.5 | 107.4 37.5 | 107.6 9.4] 101.8 12.8 | 126.8 
IBSSEE 4 ScSe Ss.) BRB E es. 7.4 | 106.4 26.3 | 131.3 46.8 | 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 | 126.4 
TODBES to B. Old... 88 Be. 7.6 | 108.8 27.3} 136.1 49.7 | 142.6 9.3} 100.4 13.3 | 131.6 
WSR? 54. 3,.582. ORR. 7.9 113.3 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 1223 133.1 14.3 141.4 
OSE FT dG Sad. odes Bohn. 8.0 114.3 26.6 132.2 45.7 1ai;2 10.6 114.4 14.8 146.3 
TODO ede cm oseutie tees mse 8.4] 119.9 27.3 | 136.1 48.9 | 140.3 9.4] 101.4 15.2] 150.9 
1958 
JTBBRT Ys B98 so. ath cshisrs 79) {211833 26.5 | 132.0 40.5 | 116.3 11.7 | 126.8 14.3 | 141.8 
February i.050)..6.5.ih0.- 7.9} 113.3 26.4 | 131.5 42.4 | 121.7 11,4] 123.6 14.3 | 141.8 
Mianehs 2 s8de...% 885... 7.9 | 113.3 26.3 | 131.0 50.0 | 148.6 11.2 | 121.4 14.5] 143.8 
Apritt...2. 5: 486. 2 .80184.. Ur9. | R183 26.3 | 131.0 59.1 | 169.8 11.0] 119.2 14.7 | 145.8 
Mack eat: cacae te: 8.0] 114.8 26.4] 131.5 55.5 | 159.4 10.7 | 116.0 14.7 | 145.8 
JODRE byecho BART od 2 LES. 8.0} 114.8 26.4) 131.5 49.8 | 143.0 10.5 | 113.8 14.8 | 146.8 
SOIREE ott, tet. 4. ee. 8.0] 114.8 26.4 | 131.5 50.2] 144.2 10.3 | 111.6 14.8] 146.8 
ABrpast: RI Be... 8.0] 114.8 26.8 | 133.5 43.7) 125.5 10.1 | 109.5 14.8] 146.8 
September............... 8.0] 114.8 26.9 | 134.0 40.8} 117.1 10.0} 108.4 15.0 | 148.8 
Oetiisers. 2.908. 60.055. . 8.0} 114.8 26.7 | 133.0 37.9 | 108.8 9.9} 107.3 15.0] 148.8 
November..............- 8.0} 114.8 26.7] 133.0 38.8} 111.4 9.9} 107.3 15.0 | 148.8 
Decem bervensiesiecas §.4% 8.0] 114.8 26.8} 133.5 39.7 | 114.0 9.9] 107.3 15.1 | 149.9 
1959 
JEUWOLY JoReecins doe des 8.1] 116.2 26.9 | 134.0 40.5 | 116.3 10.0] 108.4 15.2 | 150.9 
Rebiniary {280 0h.60088s 8.2] 117.6 26.9 | 134.0 39.9 | 114.5 10.0} 108.4 15.2 | 150.9 
Mireh. 4. S80... 3.8.08 ).. 8.2 | 117.6 26.9 | 134.0 40.1} 115.1 9.8 | 106.2 15.2 | 150.9 
pti? Se ECE LOGE. 8.3} 119.1 27.3 | 136.0 39.3 | 112.8 9.8 | 106.2 15.2 | 150.9 
Mayet 24. Std Res. 8.3} 119.1 27.5 | 137.0 42.9 | 123.2 9.4] 101.9 15.2 | 150.9 
JGnOEA eek Te. 8.3 | 119.1 27.6 | 187.5 58.1] 166.9 9.2 99.7 15.2 | 150.9 
14 8: 2 RS OR i ik le 8.3 | 119.1 27.8 | 138.5 70.9 | 203.4 9.1 98.6 15.2 | 150.9 
Apes IG. 2E. SOA. 8.4] 120.5 27.9 | 139.0 59.4 | 170.6 9.0 97.6 15.2 | 150.9 
September............... 8.5 | 122.0 27.7} 138.0 48.7 | 139.8 9.0 97.6 15.2 | 150.9 
Oetisiier... 5.080. oes... 8.5 | 122.0 27.3 | 136.0 43.9 | 126.0 9.0 97.6 15.2 | 150.9 
November............... 8.6] 123.4 27.0} 134.5 50.4 | 144.7 9.0 97.6 15.2 | 150.9 
December..............6. 8.6} 123.4 27.1 | 135.0 52.2} 149.9 9.0 97.6 15.2 | 150.9 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 7 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such 
comparison. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a 
certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services 
representing the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 
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7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities 1950-59, and by Month 
1958 to Mid-1960 


(1949 =100) 


St. Ed- 
John’s, Halifax: Saint | Mont- Giaws. Tor- | Winni- Saska- Van- 


toon 
Year and Month Nfid. John, real, onto, peg, : Cal- | couver, 
(i951 | N-8¥ | NuBS | Que. | 8] Ont. | Man, | Osi | “gary, | "B.C. 
=100) a) Alte. 
DODO ects close ecoleue cistaistainte ore 102.1 103.3 103.7 103.1 104.1 103.8 102.2 103.9 103.6 
QSL TF ce dterette-e « Sew ohahc's 112.1 114.1 116.1 115.3 115.4 114.6 ney 113.5 114.3 
LOB ZES sake dtddee's detente es 103.5 115.3 117.4 117.6 116.8 117.5 116.1 112.8 114.8 117.4 
TOSSED «le Revateta-o,o.theteavetrec'. 102.2 113.2 115.3 116.3 115.0 116.8 114.4 113.1 114.0 116.1 
Ny I oe Oot Oc ice 102.8 114.1 116.6 116.8 116.2 118.3 115.3 114.2 114.9 117.4 
IQSDES. .. of.ctorttate sie, hove es 104.2 114.8 la We eard 116.9 117.2 118.8 115.9 114.6 114.6 117.9 
V95BCA ah. Serctels 2.0 de tees 106.8 116.1 118.8 118.4 119.2 120.6 117.2 115.8 115.7 119.6 
TOSI0E . Ad. Heroes doe eels ess 109.4 119.8 122.6 121.8 123.2 125.2 120.0 119.1 118.8 122.6 
LOSS EE odo Pixtehess chet che oc 112.0 122.9 125.3 125.5 125.5 128.6 123.0 122.0 121.4 125.6 
19D0R Et. Budtdecsaoteeaes 114.3 125.9 127.7 126.9 126.9 128.9 123.7 123.1 123.0 127.9 
1958 

JANUSTY.2 ce ceeeedee sees 110.2 120.7 123.5 123.8 123.9 127.0 121.9 120.3 119.9 124.3 
HODGUATY fose. codec eee. 110.6 121.2 123.6 124.0 124.3 127.5 122.0 120.5 120.2 124.5 
March #3 asthe... decree. 110.7 122.7 124.9 125.0 125.1 128.2 122.4 121.1 120.4 124.5 
April?) .t: Sate. ca dee eee. 111.9 123.5 125.4 125.6 125.7 128.9 123.3 121.7 121.3 125.8 
BY ios ste HMO Oe ee Oe 112.3 122.7 125.3 125.2 125.5 128.8 123.3 121.9 5 Wer 125.7 
June <i ALae. Sealers: 112.3 122.4 124.9 125.2 125.4 128.8 123.3 122.2 121.9 125.1 
Julynhn ch Gases cade meeee.s 112.7 122.8 124.7 125.0 125.4 128.4 122.6 121.9 121.3 124.6 
AuUcust. $084.0 d cations 1138.1 123.2 125.7 124.9 126.0 128.9 122.7 122.2 121.3 125.1 
September............... 112.5 123.1 125.7 126.1 125.7 128.7 123.3 123.0 121.8 126.0 
October? See... j.tsc8s. 112.7 123.7 126.2 126.6 126.4 128.9 123.5 123.1 122.4 126.7 
November .o4 2. f.cneee: 112.6 124.3 126.7 127.2 126.5 129.4 123.8 123.0 122.7 127.5 
Decembereer, -ossessen- 112.6 124.3 126.7 126.9 126.5 129.1 124.0 122.7 122.5 127.8 
112.6 124.8 126.7 126.5 126.4 128.9 123.6 122.8 122.5 128.1 

113.2 125.2 127.0 126.2 126.1 128.5 123.2 122.4 122.2 127.7 

113.4 125.0 127.0 126.2 125.9 128.2 122.6 122.1 122.2 127.0 

113.9 125.1 126.8 125.6 125.8 127.9 122.7 121.9 122.0 127.1 

114.2 125.4 126.9 125.9 126.0 128.1 122.8 122.1 122.0 126.8 

114.7 125.6 126.9 126.1 126.2 128.5 123.1 122.6 122.2 127.1 

115.0 125.5 127.0 126.2 126.6 128.1 123.1 122.7 122.6 126.7 

116.0 126.4 128.1 126.9 127.2 128.8 123.4 123.5 122.8 127.2 

114.9 126.3 128.3 127.8 127.6 129.4 123.9 124.2 124.0 128.3 

October? 2228"... g. edie ss 114.5 127.0 129.0 127.8 128.6 130.3 125.0 124.6 124.5 129.6 
November............0- 114.6 Py Cre 129.2 128.7 128.6 130.5 125.7 124.6 124.7 129.8 
December..0. .. j.toace 114.6 127.3 129.1 128.7 128.3 130.1 125.4 124.0 124.1 129.6 

1960> 

JANUATY ese e eae 114.7 127.1 129.1 127.8 128.1 129.7 124.7 123.8 123.6 129.3 
Hebruary &) eid. acne - 114.8 127.0 129.1 127.5 127.6 129.7 124.1 123.5 123.2 129.1 
March 9.2 Sis co. acco 114.5 126.7 128.9 126.5 127.4 129.2 124.0 123.4 123.3 128.7 
Alpriliee cs ata cites acts ne 115.6 127.0 129.1 127.6 128.0 129.7 124.7 123.6 123.4 128.2 
Mayer <b sede cca eatin 6 115.9 126.8 128.6 127.2 127.7 129.8 124.8 123.4 123.3 128.1 
JUNO aeaetes che kote ee 116.2 127.0 128.6 127.8 128.6 130.2 125.0 123.7 123.2 127.7 
Jilly ee Bk oo Ree 116.5 126.4 128.6 127.2 128.2 130.1 125.4 124.0 123.6 127.5 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, ‘Table 8 provides retail price indexes for 
selected countries for 1956, 1957 and 1958. ‘These iridexes measure price change only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 
country to country. 


~~ + = ~~ oe 
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. 
8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1956-58 


(Base: 1953=100. Sourcm: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957 and 1958.) 
——eaeaeaeaeaa—x—X—“oooooeeeeeeee eee ooo 


Country 1956 1957 1958 Country 1956 1957 1958 
Belo ee ee... #e 104 107 LOS BOLTS Ge ree oe oe ee ee cde 130 139 140 
Bra vile oe Oe Oe eee ans A 173 206 237 Weisel ee ot eee ee ee. 127 135 139 
Canddat rt een oo ee 102 106 1€8 || Korea, South................ 284 350 339 
CaaS teacdehoe ec toesen pe cecleiAacesi 471 627 dOZmimINEt DOr] an GS starserorevenveserersronvercte 108 115 117 
IDS Neti’ een a 113 116 117 || New Zealand................ 111 113 118 
Dominican Republic......... 99 104 1.02). eINOTW a Vass te ere the Dereon etorent- 109 112 118 
ELLY Dies av aout ter tS: 5.0 ss 0 FR 98 102 102: |PSwedenineds a 22 0s Pa Pe re sao ale * 109 113 119 
Mrance @Paris)ie beck: ....- 103 106 122 || Switzerland... \oewes...... 103 105 107 
Germany, Federal Republic of 105 106 OO bee yao gs moket aude east ae: 136 152 171 
GlCCCE Te nee acs sss ee 126 129 131 || United Kingdom............ 112 116 119 
India $79 e3 ett oo. re 99 104 109 |} United States............... 102 105 108 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Investors price indexes for common stocks are calculated on the 1935-39 base and 
published weekly and monthly for a sample of issues, broadly classified under the headings: 
industrials, public utilities and banks. Within the first category the sample is further 
classified by industry. Weekly and monthly indexes of mining stocks including both golds 
and base metals are calculated and published separately, as are monthly indexes of pre- 
ferred stocks. 


For purposes of index calculation, Thursday closing prices are used for the issues of 
companies listed on either or both the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. Weights 
are applied to each issue on the basis of the number of shares currently outstanding. The 
list of stocks included in the various security series, currently totalling 92 for the investors 
index and 28 for the mining stocks index, are revised annually so that issues which have 
become important in stock market activity may be included and those of declining interest 
removed. Provision is also made for stock splits, mergers and the exercise of ‘rights’. 
The indexes are designed to reflect weekly and monthly changes of interest to the investor 
rather than day-to-day changes of more speculative interest. For that reason the historical 
record of indexes dating back to January 1914 on a monthly basis* is of significance in any 
analysis of the degree of fluctuation in stock prices through time. 


Investors Index.—A continuation of the strong upward trend inaugurated with the 
inception of the bull market in December 1953 culminated in an all-time peak in the in- 
vestors total index of 291.8 in August 1956; the September 1929 peak was 197.8. Sub- 
sequent sharp declines which brought the level to 262.3 by November 1956, were reversed 
in December, and by May 1957 losses had been largely recouped. At mid-1957 prices 
_ broke sharply and continued in a seven-month slide to 215.4 in January 1958. At this 
point the index swung upward to 262.1 in October, continued slowly higher to 279.3 in 
July 1959, broke sharply in September, and in December rallied once more to close the 
year at 261.5, for a net loss of 1.7 p.c. from January 1959. Among major groups the 
January-December changes were: industrials —2.2 p.c., utilities — 4.2 p.c., banks +6.0 p.c. 
Sub-group declines were led by oils, food and allied products and transportation, while 
gains were headed by industrial mines, machinery and equipment, pulp and paper, textiles 
and clothing, and milling. 


However, during the first half of 1960 the downward trend was again evident, the index 
fluctuating from 259.2 in January to 243.6 by July, a decrease of 6.0 p.c. In the period 
January-July 1960, changes among major groups were: industrials —6.6 p.c., utilities 
—1.9 p.c., banks —6.4 p.c., mining —16.5 p.c. and preferred stocks +6.5 p.c. Sub-group 
increases were apparent only in telephone, food and allied products, and industrial mines : 
declines were led by golds, building materials, and machinery and equipment. 


* Available on request from Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks continued the upward trend evident throughout 
1958 to reach 126.6 at March 1959, after which weakness set in which lowered the index to 
112.8 in December, down 2.8 p.c. from the previous December and 10.9 p.c. from March. 
Base metals closed the year at 182.8, down 7.4 p.c. from December and 16.7 p.c. below the 
April high of 201.2. Golds showed a small net gain of 2.1 p.c. in the annual comparison 
and a smaller loss of 5.7 p.c. from the high of 87.3 in July. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1956 to Mid-1960 
(1935-39 = 100) 
ee——waoooon——sS<S~— OO 


Year and Month Golds re ae Year and Month Golds heer ei 


1956 1958—concluded 
FANUATY Ps PATE ee Lee te 75.8 238.1 Lbs 2a Mayers). uclyssa ok. beeen (As. 160.7 99.3 
OB MUAT Yrs BE pncscsccxene OE opealsore 76.7 235.8 (26.1 |) June... ..0 ee et ee eee 73.8 173.3 104.1 
March. ci cehol tacts. 79.4 260.2 134-40) July eee ec ey oe 72.1 174.7 103.2 
Per. eon Mes og eee. 2 78.8 269.7 196.8 ||) August. 2.2 ¢ciie. ioadeles ahes 74.3 179.3 106.2 
May ee bie al tthe oe 78.8 268.5 136.5 || September.................. 73.8 182.0 106.7 
MADR RSE ose, ca Noms eae < pies 40.7] 273.1 1° 136.4.) Oetober ous. 0054000 .aweenne: 74.7 | 205.1) 114.4 
DULY neta ee 79.5 | 291.5] 144.0 || November.................. 77.9 | 208.8] 117.6 
August. PeRti FAG Ass, 79.5 | 301.9] 147.1 ] December................... 80.6 | 197.5] 116.1 
September................... 74.1 | 282.2 | 137.4 
argon sn ht yy, ER fee oo ‘ ‘ cok i : : : 1959 
OV EMER gia3-5 Shieh ci50.hend 4 127 
; 7 . january PhP. ULI 85.6 | 211.2] 123.7 
NIOCOHANES ooo teew nas cives. 68.9 | 267.8] 129.4 Hebieaeys. 2 ieee 85.71] 214.8] 124,9 
eet seen tutte, [apcnnadliin Srasia, Wiileses | dora | taece 
February.................... sr Mose 2p a Ba CS wy aca eae cg ate a Na ote sae ee 
Meh ieee tea sees 68.1 | 249.6] 123.3 Jule Sere vices e.viagels HA ei «aera 87.3} 196.9 | 120°6 
ied ee TN 3. SS 72.4] 255.4] 128.0 wet a gees detente tea 86.1] 196.91 119:8 
NORA Pe ea ee MS. ws. 76.2 | 234.2] 124.2 Sorter fo ee 32.0] 179.21 111°5 
ee ee ee Oe ran 80.6 | 227.7 | 125.4 Oat a 57] 82.71 179°9| 119°9 
Bade Peg tc ct ES Wi PONS Po NM (hci abit ee a oaaees eae F 
November ‘ 82.6 181.3 112.6 
August SOTeecuseR Cecsece wwe on ove se 73.2 192 6 109.5 D b 82 3 182 8 112 8 
September: ..-. 0.0650. .s0.60: Micha) ABD ob OA BWP CORIO DEE a wie ox ced ne epee 2 nine : : : 
OCtODER eG eee ee cee cys 63.4 167.2 95.0 
Novenrber...000552..050)..55 61.2 167.0 93.4 1960 
December }. 05540). . gs. heec'en 60.0 156.8 8941 January saawsiies OR. . Gee 82.4 187.8 114.4 
hE a ieee 82.0} 175.6} 110.4 
1958 March) 424 00Ce ose Bh the 82.5 164.4 107.4 
SONSSTV nase d | orig 3-08 64.0} 154.6 91.5 || April...... TERA ROUEN ick Ero 78.4 | 166.4} 105.1 
MMO DIMA Maso cs Sho ca apes 68.3 157.2 Ott May. o tute es A eae hie 67.8 167.2 98.0 
Marches Sat, oes Ya 67.8 161.7 9624+ Tune ans. toe es oe 64.9 167.4 96.0 
Aiprileiy-r9 ah Pueterte. anf 54 . gues 69.0 155.0 Gos Qiehiil yp jes treats ets, FE ot og ivr" 64.7 166.0 95.5 


Preferred Stocks.—The index of preferred stocks showed little change in 1959 
until August, vhen a downward trend set in which by December had brought the index to 
149.9, down 6.2 p.c. from December 1958. By February 1960 the index had declined to its 
lowest point since November 1957 and then began to rise, reaching 158.7 by July. 


11.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1950 to Mid-1960 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
ound facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up 
of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial 
exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in this Chapter. 
Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during recent years, Part II gives 
detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part III summarizes external transactions 
from the standpoint of the balance of international payments. Part IV outlines the various 
ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, 
and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S 
FOREIGN TRADE* 


Canada’s foreign trade rose to a new high level in 1959, reflecting generally prosperous 
economic conditions at home and abroad. Over the past few years, the sharp expansion 
of Canadian external trade in 1955 and 1956 was associated with strong foreign demand 
for most mineral and forest exports as well as with the unprecedented progress in the 
exploration and development of Canada’s natural resources; at the same time, the 
accelerated pace of capital investment and consumer expenditure was responsible for the — 
marked upturn in imports. But in 1957 and 1958 foreign markets lost some of their pre- 
vious strength and domestic economic activity slackened. Canada’s trade levelled off 
in 1957, a slight increase in the export total being somewhat more than offset by a small 
decline in imports. In 1958, exports were maintained in the face of generally unfavour- 
able world conditions, partly owing to somewhat fortuitous circumstances, but imports 
were further reduced by 7.7 p.c. 


* Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In 1959, influenced mainly by rising demand for industrial materials in the United 
States, total exports rose 5.1 p.c. to $5,179,400,000, the highest value on record. Imports, 
with most of the increase taking place in capital equipment and consumer durables, rose 
8.9 p.c. to $5,654,400,000 and were only fractionally below the record value reached in 
1956. The import balance, which in 1957 declined moderately from the 1956 peak of 
$842,300,000 and in 1958 fell markedly to $266,100,000, increased in 1959 to $475,000,000. 


The export price index rose 2.0 p.c. to 123.0 (1948=100) in 1959, while the average 
import price level declined by 1.6 p.c. to 114.6, with the resulting improvement in the 
terms of trade. Since the average export price level went up only slightly, a greater part 
of the increase in the value of exports can be attributed to a larger volume of export ship- 
ments, which was some 3 p.c. higher than in 1958. On the other hand, in view of the small 
decline in the import price index, the volume of imports rose by some 11 p.c., even more 
than the value of import shipments. On a seasonally adjusted basis, total exports declined 
in the first quarter of 1959 from the level of the fourth quarter of 1958, rose in the second 
quarter of the year, decreased very slightly in the third and were at their highest recorded 
level in the fourth quarter of 1959. Seasonally adjusted imports were at about the same 
level in the first quarter of 1959 as in the last quarter of 1958, rose in the second quarter 
and, following a very slight decline in the third, moved up a little in the fourth quarter 
of 1959 to just under the level of the second three-month period of the year. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade, 1955-59 


Change 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 
to to 
1958 1959 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 p.c. p.c. 
Value of Trade— 
WOOMMESTIC EXPOLtS 0. cc occu els ccccd on 4,281.8 4,789.7 4,824.2 | 4,823.3 5,060.7 1 + 4.9 
ERGCOXDORLS Narita ieee opens sane 69.5 73.4 95.3 102.9 118.7 oes see 
ID ERTRLSTH ED Seager GaN apa eae 4,712.4 | 5,705.4 |] 5,623.4 5,192.4] 5,654.4 — 7.7 + 8.9 
Motal Trade... 220 oo sil ina se on 9,063.7 | 10,568.6 | 10,542.9 | 10,118.6 | 10,833.8 — 4.0 + 7.1 
Trade Balamce..................... —361.1 —842.3 —703.9 | —266.1 —475.0 
Price Indexes (1948=100)— 
I OMESbIGLEXPOLUS. . se nnc since eres ie Wie 121.4 121.0 120.6 123.0 — 0.3 + 2.0 
IDOLOS Meehan cotlevta ors stesso ee oh 110.5 113.0 116.4 116.5 114.6 + 0.1 — 1.6 
Volume Indexes (1948 =100)— 
DOMESTIC: CXPOLtS cu .:. cece Perce. : 118.3 128.3 129.7 130.3 134.1 + 0.5 + 2.9 
IMI POLES Mone since ha tetas 160.3 190.0 182.5 168.3 186.2 — 7.8 +10.6 


1 Less than 0.1 p.c. 


The increase in the value of exports to the United States in 1959 exceeded that in 
the export total to all countries by about one-sixth. Exports to the United Kingdom 
more than held their own and an increase of one-third was registered in exports to Japan. 
However, there was some decline in exports to the Commonwealth and Latin America 
and a more marked drop in exports to Europe. The increase in imports from the United 
States accounted for over half of that in the import total from all countries. Considerable 
increases were registered for imports from the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and 
Europe and imports from Japan were almost 50 p.c. higher, but imports from Latin 
America were slightly reduced. 
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In relative terms, in 1959 the United States provided a market for 62.1 p.c. of Canada’s 
total exports as compared with 59.2 p.c. in 1958. The proportion of Canadian exports 
going to the United Kingdom declined from 15.8 p.c. to 15.4 p.c., and the export shares 
of the Commonwealth, Europe and Latin America were reduced, respectively, from 6.0 
p.c. to 5.5 p.c., from 11.6 p.c. to 9.5 p.c. and from 3.7 p.c. to 3.4 p.c. The United States 
was in 1959 the source of 67.7 p.c. of Canada’s imports as against 68.8 p.c. in 1958. The 
proportion of Canadian imports coming from the United Kingdom went up from 10.2 
p.c. to 10.5 p.c. The import share of the Commonwealth rose from 4.1 p.c. to 4.4 p.c., 
the share of Europe remained unchanged at 6.2 p.c. and the share of Latin America was 
reduced from 6.7 p.c. to 6.0 p.c. 


The importance of foreign trade to the Canadian economy is reflected in the rela- 
tively high ratio of exports and imports to the gross national product, as well as in the 
leading position this country holds among the major trading nations of the world. On a 
per capita basis, Canada normally ranks ahead of almost every other country—in 1957 
Canada was second only to New Zealand and in 1958 to Belgium and Luxembourg. In 
absolute terms, in recent years Canada has ranked fourth in value of total trade, following 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


2—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1957 and 1958 


SouRcss: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1959; and United Nations 
Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Series A, Vol. XI, Nos. 2 and 3. 


1957 1958 Papala: Tree (er 
Country tion pia 
Exports | Imports| Total | Exports] Imports! Total mydei9es Tt 
f.o.b. cif. | Trade | f.o.b. cif. | Trade || @O 1957 | 1958 
U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S8.$ U.S.$ ; 

| 700,000 | "000,000 | 000,000 | *000,000 | °000,000 | *000,000 | 000 | U-S.$| U.S.8 

United States.............. 20, 862 14.297 35,159 17, 862 13,986 31,848 177, 184 2021 180} 
United Kingdom............ 9,684 11,412 21,096 9,395 10, 583 19,978 51,925 408 385 
Germany, Federal Republic| 8,575 7,499 | 16,074 8, 807 7,361 | 16,168 54,380 299 297 
Canadanves cheeses . 5,456 6,346 11,802 5,440 5,790 11,230 17,048 V1 659 
RANGCO Sa Saxcies ovate lec ossieos 5,111 6,174 11,285 5,122 5,604 10,726 44,521 256 241 
Netherlands................ 3,098 4,10 7,203 3,218 3,62 6, 843 W173 654 612 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 3, 186 3, 432 6,618 3,046 3,129 6,175 9,373 vous 659 
DADANE Mess Nene, peach LASS 2, 858 4,284 7, 142 2,877 3,033 5,910 91,760 79 64 
tal y * Made. se Merten. ees , 3,674 6,224 2,536 3,169 5,705 48,739 128 117 
Sweden: a) daisies holes bie Points 2,137 2,428 4,565 2,088 2,366 4,454 ,415 619 601 
Venezuela................00- 2,366 1,868 4,234 2,321 1,599 3,920 6,320 690 620 
Australiag. £224 cies ee). 2,203 1,945 4,148 1,663 2,057 3,720 9,846 430 378 
World Total?............. 101,031 | 108,239 | 209,270 | 96,068 | 100,727 | 196,795 |1,905,000 113 103 

1 Includes military aid extended to other countries. 2 Excludes China, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


and the communist countries of Eastern Europe (except Yugoslavia). 


Main Commodity Changes.—Fzports——Metals and minerals and forest products 
contributed most to the over-all export increase in 1959. Exports of iron and products, 
stimulated by the prolonged steel strike in the United States, registered the largest rela- 
tive gain of 30.3 p.c. among the main commodity groups and reached a record postwar 
value of $563,300,000. In contrast to 1958 when all the leading iron and steel products 
except farm implements lost ground, increases took place in 1959 in every major com- 
modity of this group. Rolling-mill products, which declined somewhat in the previous 
year, increased in value by 68.1 p.c. to $53,500,000. Iron ore, which fell by almost one- 
third in 1958, went up by 46.6 p.c. to $157,800,000 and accounted for over one-fifth of the 
total export gain in 1959. Farm implements and machinery rose by 17.5 p.c. to $110,200,000 
or at about half the rate of increase in the previous year. Engines and boilers, up by 17.9 
p.c., exceeded somewhat the level of 1957. Non-farm machinery showed some increase 
but not nearly enough to regain the ground lost in 1958. Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 
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rose by 34.4 p.c., which was sufficient to recover only about half of the decline in the pre- 
vious year. There was a gain of over one-quarter for automobile parts, and exports of 
tubes, pipes and fittings, relatively small until recently, trebled in value to $16,500,000. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals in 1959 stood at $1,114,600,000 with a gain of 8.9 
p.c. over the previous year, or at twice the rate of increase in 1958. Uranium ores and 
concentrates, at $311,900,000, were, as in 1958, the leading mineral export, but gained 
only 12.8 p.c. as against 116.1 p.c. in 1958. The United States absorbed 90 p.c. of 
the total and the United Kingdom most of the remainder. Copper went up by 17.6 p.c. 
to $158,800,000, more than compensating for the decline of the previous year, with a 
substantial upturn in the value of exports to the United States but some decrease in the 
value of exports to all other countries as a group. There were moderate value increases 
for aluminum to $230,700,000 and nickel to $226,900,000 and very small declines for 
zinc and lead. Among the leading non-ferrous metals and products, electrical apparatus 
showed the largest relative gain of 30.6 p.c. to $32,600,000. 


Non-metallic minerals and products experienced in 1958 the largest relative decline 
of 29.9 p.c. among the major commodity groups; crude petroleum, with close to a 50-p.c. 
fall from the 1957 peak, was responsible for about two-thirds of that decline. In 1959 
shipments of petroleum were maintained in a situation of over-supply among the leading 
producing areas such as the United States, Venezuela and the Middle East. Exports of 
both asbestos and abrasives rose by over one-fifth, the former sufficiently to exceed the 
level of 1957 and to set a new value record. The non-metallic minerals and products 
group as a whole went up by 17.5 p.c. to reach $294,200,000. 


In 1959, forest products were again the largest major commodity group. The 7.2- 
p.c. increase for the group as a whole more than offset the drop experienced in 1958 and 
brought the value up to $1,516,000,000, a level only slightly below the record value of 
1955. Newsprint paper at $722,300,000, as usual the largest export commodity, rose 4.6 
p.c. which more than made up for the decline in the previous year. Lumber and timber 
rose only slightly in 1958 but went up by 10.3 p.c. to $323,700,000 in 1959; wood pulp, 
which fell slightly in 1958, rose to $311,300,000 in 1959, exceeding the level of 1957 by 
some 6 p.c. Following very small increases in 1958, plywoods and veneers and shingles 
increased in 1959 by 43.6 p.c. and 8.0 p.c., respectively. Exports of pulpwood were again 
lower, but declined only at about half the rate of decline in 1958. 


The chemicals group at $201,700,000 again showed a small over-all gain, with increases 
for fertilizers and synthetic plastics. Exports of fibres, textiles and products rose 21.0 
p.c. to $25,000,000, regaining about two-thirds of the 1958 decline, but the miscellaneous 
commodities group fell sharply as a result of a $84,000,000 drop in exports of aircraft; 
exports of aircraft in 1958 were boosted by special shipments of military aircraft to West 
Germany and Belgium. 


Exports of agricultural and vegetable products declined by 1.9 p.c. to $868,900,000. 
Wheat, which in 1958 rose by 17.3 p.c. to $446,078,000, held close to that level in 1959 
when it amounted to $441,800,000, and was again the second largest export. Shipments 
to the United Kingdom, accounting for one-third of the total, were slightly lower and there 
was a marked drop in shipments to India, the Netherlands and Switzerland; on the other 
hand, exports to West Germany and Japan were higher. Exports of barley fell by 15.1 
p.c. to under the level of 1957 and there were also some declines for wheat flour and seeds, 
including flaxseed and rapeseed. Exports of tobacco were 35.5 p.c. higher and those of 
whisky rose 11.4 p.c. 


Exports of animals and animal products declined 10.5 p.c. to $356,000,000 in 1959, 
following a 31.7-p.c. increase in 1958. Shipments of beef cattle, almost all to the United 
States, which rose from $600,000 in 1956 to $42,000,000 in the next year and then more 
than doubled in 1958 to $84,000,000, were reduced in 1959 to about level of 1957. There 
was an over-all decline of about 5 p.c. for fish and fishery products (including fresh and 
frozen, cured fish and canned fish), although some gain was shown for molluscs and 
crustaceans. Exports of fresh pork also declined somewhat after having gone up by 85 
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p.c. in 1958. However, shipments of powdered, condensed and evaporated milk were 
58.0 p.c. higher in value following a similar gain in 1958 and there were large increases 
for butter, cheese and eggs, as well as a slightly higher value for fur skins. 


Imports.—The import increase in 1959 was widespread, affecting all the major com- 
modity groups and most leading products. The iron and steel group, with imports of 
$2,092,100,000, accounted for about two-thirds of the over-all import decline in 1958 and 
was responsible for about half the gain in 1959. Among the leading imports in this group, 
passenger automobiles and farm implements, the only commodities which went counter 
to the general downtrend in 1958, continued to increase in 1959. Passenger automobiles 
rose 41.0 p.c. to $199,600,000, as against 32.8 p.c. in 1958, British and European cars 
accounting for most of the increase. Farm implements and machinery went up by 25.6 
p.c. as compared with 8.6 p.c. in 1958. Non-farm machinery, as usual the largest import 
category, increased 9.8 p.c. to $585,200,000 and recovered about half of the decline oc- 
curring in 1958. Automobile parts rose by 20 p.c. to $288,600,000 and more than offset 
the 1958 decrease. Tractors and parts, which declined by 8.1 p.c. in 1958, advanced in 
1959 by 46.7 p.c. to $172,100,000. Imports of engines and boilers remained unchanged, 
but slight increases in cooking and heating apparatus and tools and a substantial increase 
in freight automobiles brought these three categories somewhat above their 1957 levels. 
Rolling-mill products, at $131,300,000, continued to decline from the peak of 1956 and 
returned to slightly above the level of 1955, and pipes, tubes and fittings registered their 
second consecutive decline dropping to $55,300,000 from the record value of $147,700,000 
reached in 1957. 


The non-metallic minerals and products group, which fell in 1958 by 12.2 p.c. mainly 
because of a general decline in fuel imports, went up in 1959 by 3.3 p.c. to $705,600,000. 
Shipments of petroleum at $277,500,000, the third ranking import, were virtually unchanged 
and the same situation prevailed for gasoline. Fuel oils more than made up for a decline 
in 1958, but imports of bituminous and anthracite coal were lower. Largely as a result 
of a 12.2-p.c. increase to $269,400,000 for electrical apparatus and a more moderate in- 
crease for bauxite and alumina, the non-ferrous metals group rose by 9.0 p.c. to $471,300,000 
but was still below the level of 1957. 


The agricultural and vegetable products group, which registered little change from 
1957 to 1958, rose in 1959 by 4.8 p.c. to $683,800,000. Imports of crude rubber, with a 
value increase of 69.2 p.c. to $52,100,000, contributed about two-thirds of the increase 
for the group as a whole. There were also gains for fruit juices and syrups, and soybeans. 
At $56,600,000, imports of raw sugar were somewhat lower in value, following a 22.5-p.c. 
drop in 1958, and there was also a further decline for coffee. A slight decrease took place 
in citrus fruits, but there was little change in value of fresh vegetables imported. Imports 
in the animal products group increased for the fifth consecutive year, with a gain of 13.7 
p.c. to $146,600,000. 


Imports in the fibres, textiles and products group went up by 8.5 p.c. to $420,200,000, 
following a 5.2-p.c. decline in 1958. The largest increase of 26.4 p.c. took place in apparel, 
and there were moderate advances in cotton fabrics and synthetic fabrics. Imports of 
wool fabrics were almost unchanged and those of raw wool increased, but there were lower 
purchases of raw cotton. The chemicals and allied products group showed a 12.6-p.c. 
increase to $327,000,000 in 1959, as against a 1.2-p.c. decrease in 1958, with gains in 
synthetic plastics and drugs and medicines. The wood, wood products and paper group 
went up at a much higher rate than in 1958, showing an increase of 15.6 p.c. to $272,300,000. 
There were higher imports of paper products and logs, of timber and lumber, and of books, 
newspapers and magazines. In the miscellaneous products group, an almost 20-p.c. drop 
for aircraft was offset by gains in refrigerators and freezers, in medical, optical and dental 
goods and in scientific equipment. 


International Background.—The international economy in the postwar years up 
to the outbreak of the Korean war was conditioned by problems of reconstruction and 
international economic disequilibrium, associated with inadequate supplies to satisfy 
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the pent-up demand for both investment and consumer goods as well as with an uneven 
rate of recovery and growth especially between the industrial and non-industrial countries. 
While these problems, as reflected in strong world-wide inflationary pressures and wide- 
spread balance of payments difficulties particularly among non-dollar countries, caused 
serious concern, the basic growth factors were also in evidence even in the immediate 
postwar years. Following the boom and collapse in raw materials which accompanied 
the Korean hostilities and the subsequent period of readjustment, the world economy has 
entered since 1953 on a more broadly based phase of expansion, only briefly interrupted 
by the relatively mild recessions of 1945-55 and 1957-58. During 1953-57, world trade 
rose by nearly one-third and world industrial production by about one-fifth. The slowdown 
in economic activity which became apparent on an international scale in the latter part 
of 1957 and carried forward into 1958, resulted in some decline in industrial production 
and trade. But in 1959 economic conditions were again generally buoyant, the recovery 
being especially in evidence in Western Europe, Japan, the United States and Canada, 
and world trade exceeded the level of 1957 by some 6 p.c. There has also been some general 
improvement for the primary producing countries under the influence of the sustained 
flow of aid and investment and as commodity prices, in which the decline from the 1955-56 
peak came to a halt in 1958, showed a moderate strengthening in 1959. 


As a consequence of the over-all expansion of the world economy in recent years, 
there has taken place a general strengthening of the international balance of payments 
and a gradual disappearance of the so-called dollar shortage. In every year since 1950, 
with the exception of 1957, the United States has had an over-all payments deficit, the 
net outflow of private capital and government grants and loans exceeding the export 
surplus. This pattern became accentuated in the past two years as a result of declining 
exports and increasing imports, and in 1959 the United States export surplus fell to about 
$1,000,000,000 and the over-all balance of payments deficit rose to some $3,700,000,000. 
In the past ten years the gold reserves of the United States went down from almost 
$25,000,000,000 to about $19,000,000,000, while the remainder of the world increased its 
holdings of gold and U.S. dollars by approximately $22,000,000,000. Although most of 
this gain accrued to Western Europe there was some improvement in the distribution of 
world reserves during the past few years. Another development tending to strengthen 
international liquidity was the recent decision to greatly enlarge the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


As a corollary of the general improvement in the international balance of payments, 
significant steps have been taken in the past few years in the direction of freer multilateral 
trade and payments. Many quantitative controls have been eased and tariff concessions 
have continued to be made among the contracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. At the end of 1958 the majority of Western European countries, in- 
cluding the Benelux, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, established external convertibility of their currencies, and a few countries in 
other parts of the world had taken similar steps. Further progress was made in 1959 in 
the relaxation of trade restrictions; in particular, most Commonwealth countries, including 
the United Kingdom, liberalized their import controls affecting Canadian exports, pur- 
suant to the decisions made at the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference in 


Montreal in 1958. 


In view of the vital importance of free and multilateral trade to Canada’s economy, 
the latest European developments in the field of commercial policy have been of great 
interest to this country. On Jan. 1, 1958, the European Economic Community (EEC, 
comprising the Benelux countries, France, Italy and Western Germany, came into being. 
The EEC is intended to become a customs union in which tariffs among the participating 
countries will be gradually abolished and a common external policy adopted toward the 
outside world, as a first step toward the ultimate integration of the respective economies 
into one single unit. The first reductions of tariffs and increases in quotas among the 
member countries of the EEC were implemented on Jan. 1, 1959, and some of the con- 
cessions were extended to Canada and other countries on a most-favoured-nation basis. 
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Following the breakdown of negotiations for a European free trade area, which was 
to comprise all members of the OEEC including the Common Market, a convention for 
the establishment of the European Free Trade Area (EFTA) was initialled on Nov. 20, 
1959, by the governments of Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom. The objective of the EFTA is to create a new European trading 
group which will eventually result in a free trade area for the participating countries 
each of whom will, however, retain its own external tariff structure. But unlike the EEC, 
the EFTA is not aiming at becoming a fully integrated single economic unit. In the case 
of both these regional groupings, the elimination of internal tariffs is restricted to industrial 
goods only, with special arrangements for agricultural products, which, in the case of the 
EEC, would apply internally as well as vis-a-vis the outside world. 


From the Canadian point of view, the main question posed by the formation of these 
two regional groupings is how this new situation will affect Canada’s agricultural and other 
exports to the various member countries. In particular, the common external EEC tariffs 
on a number of important Canadian exports, such as lumber, wood pulp, synthetic rubber 
and aluminum, are to be fixed through negotiation among the Common Market countries. 
Also, with regard to the EFTA, there is the problem of the effect of the gradual disap- 
pearance of the preferential tariffs which Canadian exports have traditionally enjoyed 
in the United Kingdom market. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require explana- 
tion. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is necessary that 
the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in mind:— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports the quantities and values are based 
upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


Imporis: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for con- 
sumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in Canada but 
that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has been paid on that 
portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada is the 
fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the 
yorens from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 45 and 55 of the Customs 

ct. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—'‘Canadian produce’’ exported (domestic exports) includes 
Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been 
changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in 
Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the 
es amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling 
charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘'Foreign produce”’ exported (re-exports) consists of foreign merch- 
andise that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption) and is exported from 
Canada unchanged in form. The value of such commodities is the actual amount received in 
Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries of actual 
origin of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of 
consignment to which the goods would be credited. 


= 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual origin 
imports produced in Central and South America but consigned to Canada from the United States. 
The effect of this procedure, which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to Central and South American 


countries. 
Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries—Canada’s statistics of 
exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and parallel 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing to these dis- 
crepancies are:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 
cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and 
express shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 
used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 
countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


1.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1951-58 


Nore.—Since Mar. 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have been 
allowed to sell their gold to private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. Such 
sales, commencing in April 1956, are now included in the figures for new gold production available for export. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

January. See eee (eS, 1393 16.0 Was 11.5 1235 13.9 14.8 
ebruary.iiccre. a. pe ‘A besfi 13.0 16.1 10.2 14:7, Lad 1225 18.1 
Marehtezets:“bateat agosto 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 122 12.4 12.1 TiS 
Aprileaent.. tenet: ene 16.2 foo 1, 7 13.8 10.9 12.5 10.8 10.9 
MAY. ocet con ec wie cut 13.0 8.5 12.0 ile f6 15.0 14.0 15.4 13%3 
ART ce Te tee eens ere 13.8 14.6 Be 15.6 13.3 12.9 5.2 15.0 
Ve aad cuuchc Purike ciaseens 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 At TI 13:5 
PRUGUSt tice va tyeer tea oaks cs 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.0 Hoek 14.5 3.9 11.9 
MEPL DErs ses Me eet ee 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 12.2 12.2 10.2 12.9 
Octoperted BH Ck eee 8.2 10.1 9.9 1203 ies 1a 16.3 14.3 
INOVeT DOEisc S60 ec ctaecs TAT 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 12.3 16.4 11.6 
WeECEMDErs cetera ee 18.3 13:5 9.8 Rive tors 10.4 Vga! 1275 
TOUaIS ee cao we 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149.8 146.5 160.3 


ed 
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In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold imports and exports 
are excluded from all tables. 


2.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1944-58 


Notse.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are given in the 1950 
Year Book, p. 905, and for 1935-43 in the 1954 edition, p. 969. Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are 
given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 526. 


Imports 


Domestic 
Produce 


Year 
Dutiable 
$ 
1944..... 884,751,584 
1945..... 798,795,201 
1946..... 1,078, 943,972 
EY eae 1,562, 690,081 
1948...... 1,382, 202,722 
1949..... 1,444, 123, 667 
TOO rr rs 1,617, 948, 425 
TORREY 2 5 2,174,304, 400 
1952..... 2,162, 882,381 
1953.....| 2,417, 960, 248 
1950, 2,311,344, 114 
1 OSD re os 2,637, 434, 788 
A9DG sche 3,292,516, 113 
HOUT ania: 3, 223,197,032 
1958..... 2,952,713, 748 


874, 146,613 
786,979,941 
848, 335, 430 
1,011,254, 044 
1,254,742, 630 


1,317,083, 574 
1,556, 304, 713 
1,910, 552,078 
1, 867, 585, 272 
1,964, 870, 187 


1,781, 852, 224 
2,074, 935, 247 
2,412, 932, 790 
9,400, 213, 427 
2,239, 637, 242 


1,758,898, 197 
1,585,775, 142 
1,927,279, 402 
2,573,944, 125 
2,636, 945, 352 


2,761, 207, 241 
3,174, 253, 138 
4,084, 856, 478 
4,030, 467,653 
4,382, 830, 430 


4,093, 196,338 
4,712,370,035 
5, 705, 448, 903 
5, 623,410, 459 
5,192,350, 990 


3,439, 953, 165 
3,218, 330,353 
2,312,215, 301 
2,774, 902, 355 
3,075,438, 085 


2, 992,960,978 
3,118,386, 551 
3,914, 460,376 
4,301,080, 679 
4,117,405, 882 


3,881,271, 854 
4,281,784, 253 
4,789,745, 693 
4, 824,232,926" 
4,823,347, 122 


Balance 
Exports of Trade: 
z — oe a fe 
oreign xports 
Produce Total Imports (—) 
$ $ $ 

43,145,447] 3,483,098, 612) +-1,724, 200, 415 
49 093,935] 3,267, 424,288] +1, 681,649, 146 
26,950,546} 2,339,165, 847)| + 411,886,445 
36, 888,055} 2,811,790,410) + 237,846,285 
34,590,583} 3,110,028,668/ + 473,083,316 
29,491,856] 3,022, 452,834)) + 261,245,593 
38, 686,122) 3,157,072,673] — 17,180,465 
48,923,939] 3,963,384,315] — 121,472,163 
54,878,985] 4,355,959,664] + 325,492,011 
55,195,233] 4,172,601,115)) — 210,229,315 
65,644,868) 3,946,916,722) — 146,279,616 
69,499,483] 4,351, 283,736] — 361,086,299 
73,397,431] 4,863,148,124] — 842,305,779 
95,285,831] 4,919,518,757") — 703,891,702" 
102,941,778] 4,926,288,900] — 266,062,090 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
continent and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1955-58 


Item and Continent 


Imports 
Europe— 


United Kingdom...... 
Other Europe......... 


North America— 


United States......... 
Other North America 


1955 1956 1957 1958 

3G ACS 46 EN OR 

Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total otal Total 

$’000 $’000 $000 000 

Oe Bier btwn 400, 531 8.5 484, 679 8.5 521,958 9.3 526, 650 10.1 
BS Broad bed 204,741 4.3 297,116 5.2 314,090 5.6 325,130 6.2 
Se PRE asia ay 3,452,178 73.3 | 4,161,667 72.9 | 3,998,549 71.1 | 3,572,379 68.8 
et Seen 140,316 3.0 166, 767 2.9 167, 528 O00 170, 894 one 
neha, Moke 273,657 5.8 305, 693 5.4 341,348 6.0 291,493 5.6 
satan Be: « 162,419 3.4 204, 498 3.6 190, 153° 3.4 222,031 4.3 
Se teeter: 46,933 1.0 49,414 0.9 51,738" 0.9 55,161 1.1 
eee Jet. 31,595 0). 35,615 0.6 38,046 0.7 28,611 0.6 
eee OS 4,712,370 | 100.0 | 5,705,449 | 190.0 | 5,623,410 | 100.0 5,192,351 | 100.0 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1955-58—concluded 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Item and Continent EC: JERR ie OP EG. 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
ota otal ota Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
United Kingdom.............0.: 769,313 18.0 812,706 17.0 722,669"; 15.07 773, 804 16.0 
Other Huropese.osnecciecceec ease 393,105 9.2 542,342 153 560, 813 11.6 580 , 382 12.0 
North America— 
United States"... ccc ties sae 2,559,843 | 59.8 | 2,818,655 | 58.8 | 2,867,608 | 59.4"| 2,827,417 | 58.6 
Other North America........... 124,179 2.9 141, 503 3.0 172, 897 3.6 133,075 2.8 
South America. +. cs. ecesue seis 04,320.1,,.2.2. 14 101,107 Oeil 122,539 Paes 111,047 23 
ABIB SE. ceccctede coe ce MNS a re els bret aie 178,018 4.1 216,223 4.5 239 , 235 5.0" 260,215 5.4 
OGeania OSes oct ccs ort ocho nie eee 86,701 2.0 71,534 1.5 70, 885 1.5 71,490 15 
AIrviGa lg cenc acc med fine tT eee ee ee 76,805 1.8 85,676 1.8 67, 587 1.4 65,916 1.4 


—_ | —— | | SS | | | 


Totals, Exports (Domestic)... “4,281, 784 100.0 | 4,789,746 | 100.0 | 4,824,232" | 100.0 | 4,823,347 | 100.0 


4.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, 
Selected Years 1886-1958 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United Other Common- Other Foreign 
Tiel anc Nene Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 
.C: 3 .C. PAC. 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
Imports $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 

Ended Mar. 31— 
1886: 228. Phe, BO 39,033 | 40.7 42,819 | 44.6 2,384 2.5 11,757 | 12.2 
Ef) RRs nein Gono caauaee c 42,019 | 37.7 52,033 | 46.7 2,318 al 15,163 | 213.5 
S06 Je, CS. FS ee eek oe 32,825 | 31.2 53,529 | 50.8 2,389 2.2 16,619 | 15.8 
1901 ois, hotter eee ae 42,820 | 24.1 107,378 | 60.3 3, 833 Jee 23,900 | 13.4 
IQ0G oct coer nec Lace 69,184 | 24.4 169,256 | 59.6 14,606 5.1 30,694 | 10.9 
19DT LON hers HOA ae 109,985 | 24.3 275,824 | 60.8 19,533 4.4 47,483 |} 10.5 
1916.08: ose te se en eee 77,404 | 15.2 370,881 | 73.0 27, 826 5.5 32,091 6.3 
192T RO ORS RE Ree oe 213,974 | 17.3 856,177 | 69.0 52,029 4.2 117,979 9.5 

Ended Dec. 31— 
1920 .c hina cee nats aveieiete sce seis 164,707 | 16.3 668,747 | 66.3 49,907 5.0 124,980 | 12.4 
1920 I a ee ete eects 194,778 | 15.0 893,585 | 68.8 62, 287 4.8 148.343 | 11.4 
1937 std s-ctiraniges Seer RS 147,292 | 18.2 490,505 | 60.7 89,304 | 11.0 81,796 | 10.1 
BOSD sctaig oe uce assis ole etotarcreter ete ors rele ore 114, 007 15.2 496,898 66.1 74,893 10.0 65, 257 8.7 
1943, BROS foes ck, SB ro dete Rete 134,965 Toads jelG423:072) seat 103 , 666 6.0 72,773 4.2 
LOA Tercera waar aperanato org tye reoeererey aasiake 189,370 7.4 | 1,974,679 | 76.7 165,024 6.5 244,871 9.5 
1948 Bs cvsseccsotvea eee ern eR Ace 299,502 | 11.3 | 1,805,763 | 68.5 204, 612 7.8 327,069 | 12.4 
1949.2... BEERS 3. show's Mite cites) MER 307,450 | 11.1 | 1,951,860 | 70.7 186,779 6.8 315,118 | 11.4 
ODO Fi cca cut cisio sre PN easter cere erase 404,213 | 12.7 | 2,130,476 | 67.1 241,411 7.6 398,153 | 12.6 
1951s aseesarcones tesateteecnenieiees 420,985 | 10.3 | 2,812,927 | 68.9 306, 104 (ee 544,840 | 13.3 
1952 Tate aoe oe cise hes eee 359, 757 8.9 | 2,976,962 | 73.9 184,704 4.6 509,044 | 12.6 
19533). WONGR cbc a eee vce 453,391 | 10.3 | 3,221,214] 73.5 170,571 3.9 537,654 | 12.3 
1ODA device eee set eee 392, 472 9.6 | 2,961,380 | 72.4 181,760 4.4 557,584 | 13.6 
QOD are wae nse crotes erie ate anes 400, 531 8.5 | 3,452,178 73.3 209 , 772 4.4 649, 889 13.8 
OSG W. SRE MRS Sa Book. Reese 484,679 8.5 | 4,161,667 72.9 221, 232 3.9 837, 872 14.7 
LOST PRN, ORE cho tdha ashes 521,958 9.3 | 3,998,549 | 71.1 238, 861 4.2 864,042 | 15.4 
NGOS Fi vcheenseeeatekeehotoeete siae ner 526,650 | 10.1 | 3,572,379 | 68.8 209, 862 4.1 883,460 | 17.0 

Exports (Domestic) 

Ended Mar. 31— 
ES86 2 dlrs cine os so oracle see oiieets 36,694 | 47.2 34,284 | 44.1 3, 263 4,2 3,515 4.5 
PSOU ere cette wa cle eo on eae 43,244 | 48.8 37,743 | 42.6 3,893 4.4 3,791 4.2 
IRIs datas ues Sey Geer Roe ce Nar 62018. | F57s2 37,789 | 34.4 4,048 ay 5,152 4.7 
UDO eiccere cterers prot ate ae oe ao eRe 92,858 | 52.3 67,984 | 38.3 7,891 4.5 8,700 4.9 
ILO US AB GGGRARACR spinner dred cde? 127,456 | 54.2 83,546 | 35.5 10,965 4.6 13,516 5.7 
LDL 3e astcks astecds ots ots aks sasnesol ti ssnunua seas 132,157 48.2 104,116 38.0 16,811 6.1 21,233 Tsu 
TI eapaaleaee anil Mebtighamenn, Birt dS 451,852 | 60.9 201,106 | 27.1 30,677 4,2 57,974 7.8 
LO ZU ee nrewstens cantine os ct cleminions 312,845 | 26.3 542,323 | 45.6 90, 607 7.6 243,389 | 20.5 


PET ay’ Gee payenetier eee 


Ay ny 
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4.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, 
Selected Years 1886-1958—concluded 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United Other Common- Other Foreign 
Teen aids Veat Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 
PLC. 1EOe EG. 1EKOR 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total otal otal otal 
$’000 $7000 $’000 

36.4 457,878 | 36.3 95,701 7.6 248,439 | 19.7 

25.2 492,686 42.8 105, 006 9.1 264, 430 22.9 

40.3 360,012 36.1 104, 159 10.4 131, 134 13.2 

35.5 380, 392 41.1 102, 707 11.1 113, 728 12.3 

34.8 | 1,149,232 38.7 369,015 12.4 420,581 14.1 

PH SAL 1,084,226 Bh 33 417,303 15.0 572,175 20.6 

SIS pers pea a a Saami ber ok a 686,914 22.0 1,500,987 48.8 345,477 11.3 542,060 17.6 
Oa cpahecsathe Matti Mis «ws 0.5 TESA? oe 704, 956 23.5 1,503,459 50.2 310, 067 10.4 474, 480 15.9 
OBO. ors is bo MM os ic » LIS Eee 469,910 15.1 2,020,988 64.8 185,179 5.9 422,310 14.2 
HOS tee te SINR Sed. oe oh PER BS ye 631, 461 16.1 2,297,675 58.7 240, 946 6.2 744,379 19.0 
LOGS esc see EE Gov od oR Oe one 745 , 845 17.3 | 2,306,955 Dod 261, 687 6.1 986,593 22.9 
Gh SANE oy ie Oe, Cr ie x Senne ee aa 665, 232 16.2 | 2,418,915 58.7 232 , 852 5.6 800, 906 19.5 
ODE hecae Ao SAG RS cnecced ES Es 653 , 408 16.9 | 2,317,153 59.7 195,053 5.0 715,658 18.4 
HUEY Re Ee Bloc eee ee ae ae 769,313 18.0 | 2,559,343 59.8 237,125 5.5 716,004 16.7 
ODO. ccsucihe eho ade: 6 6. RAS RES 812,706 17.0 | 2,818,655 58.8 243 , 216 5.1 915,169 19.1 
MOB L otc s td Me Se cc bts Ae wk 722,669t| 15.0° | 2,867,608 59. 4° 233, 115° 4.8 | 1,000,839 20. 8 
MOD Src ccd BO: Bhs one od DPR RS cs 773,804 16.0 | 2,827,417 | 58.6 282,771 5.9 939,355 | 19.5 


5.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1956-58 


Rank in— 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Item and Country 1956 1957 1958 


$000 $000 $000 


Imports 

1 1 1 UWniteds States tes -ci2n murah ceret oars coke eae choos See adaes 4,161,667 8,998, 549 3,572,319 
2 2 2. Meniteds 1 ing d Orting. ctex baited iris sci: ecac ore sachs castes 484,679 521,958 526, 650 
3 3 Of V CREZUCIA Ste ea ce tee ee ce eee OO RY 208, 401 248,145 209, 590 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic of.................000005 89,348 97,646 105,944 
5 5 5 ADAM et Fe ce er eae Aha on ee etka, orci te eet 60, 826 61,605 70,216 
15 11 6 Jett gr OVE: RS Ans 4 RG a RM Dei lee one tel Se,” canta aes 24,712 34,316 68, 023 
10 9 Gaal CREA NCOSE cae 2 Re iy PNR scist icq teens ARS rou dc theo eee 32,600 36, 183 41,091 
8 8 8:4) “Netherlands ‘Antilles. o2. ochoc coc ds cdae tee bs oR eee 38,119 39, 269 39, 804 
6 6 9 | Belgium and Luxembourg................ccceceeveees 52,728 44,066 36, 022 
13 14 10 AQIS ETALIS Noten: oak otis Ror Aa hea ECE SS wh Lecce ea ox Petite 26,310 28 , 728 82,920 
14 12 11 Nal icin. CR RRP OAR cd: anata boetore 24, 967 33,012 32,820 
7 18 12 MexiCOptxne Gok: Oi SEER eee ie is cos men Sten 41,699 21,113 32,059 
17 16 13 Nether landsasc.c 7 toreament sleece re fie te eee 23,776 25,396 29,541 
11 13 14 3 Ch RAN, Soh TIS ot da Aebie Eeit let lah EER lap Snel SIO A 30, 898 29, 248 27,696 
16 7 15 PRIN AICH ae sh ARORA As ee CORE. a tania co Ree tects 24, 633 40,210 27,628 
8) 10 16 Ss razil sae hy skee: Phere Reece th Ee oe a 34, 832 85,325 27,497 
19 17 17 Switzerland ..e etek Meme oe hice ee Sake Pee oe 22,301 24, 660 26, 968 
20 19 18 British! Giana. ac aerOee oo te ee Get ola oo eee eek 20,498 21,003 20,644 
12 15 ID eeMalay a GBO SINGADOLE st. , ».smrgtena « <clamns Gace sede s eben 28, 558 27,356 19,904 
25 23 20 (Cirle aeacte citi eeeene At cbt mul cmd trtavaket catia deter 12,279 13, 866 18, 881 
18 20 21 Colombian a. hese Cee ee een 23,056 18,190 16,585 
22 21 22 SS WCMLOn taensrar ghee: tennes cPed cote-ttae Bate elope cere ees caake 17,303 15, 568 14,141 
23 22 23 OOFNTA UCN TER Sh Pte inet a Seah MIR RS Se SRR fh yO Be 16, 564 14,916 12, 869 
24 24 24 INOw. ealandcn taco eee terete bie tees ootinn eee 12,321 11,770 11,593 
26 28 25 sUrinidadant, EObAgo eRe. Lin Ente eee oe 11,051 8,205 9,851 
36 30 26 long sKOng saute tert chet toe tea ee 5,699 7,223 8, 823 
33 26 27 DON TAT erect tear ee ers career ae ihre eat cic e o ieeeke 6, 182 8,616 7,780 
45 27 28 COG TASES Cai serck se pea ree TR ec ancl Ai ay ecu aeh cto ove scadrrs 3, 893 8,606 7,127 
28 25 29 | Mauritius and Seychelles............ 0.00.00. ceeeeeeee 7,785 10,278 5,918 
38 29 30 Psa DAdOsaa vache tet alee. eet cee ye es « sabes 4,634 7,628 3,751 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 5,552,019 | 5,492,654 5,064,715 

Grand Totals, Imports...................... 5,705,449 | 5,623,410 5,192,351 
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5.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1956-58—concluded 
Rank in— 
——————_—_—— Item and Country 1956 1957 1958 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 
$7000 $’000 $000 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 1 Winitedi:Statesen.. mee te teres baci oe mrae oles 2,818,655 | 2,867,608 2,827,417 
2 2 2 United? Kin'edom fe aes ee tin so ings aes cert 812,706 722,669" 778 , 804 
3 3 = Germany, Federal Republic of......................- 134,098 151,939 201, 863 
4 4 A DEP. te2 cays << A AE o> Aas Scie 2 it eure 127,870 139, 152 104,926 
15 15 5. India, 3. cts foes oto Re Cee ee aed tals Oa eee 25,01 28,991 79,110 
8 5 6 Netherlands: 3: J teasers ke otto aeiced eee 54,559 69 , 849 74,924 
6 7 7 4 Belgrum:and Luxembourg. ace 7 oe ee ae ot 57, 852 60, 402 69, 702 
7 9 Bo NOL WAY sea dass Ieee eRe nae eete cs) table teens Sos eee 54,559 55, 548 55,985 
10 10 Oot SAUStrauia na tekac: ay ain tee eter ate deo necro a eee tee 47,747 48 , 883 52,705 
5 11 10 Union ofsouth, Airicatee. (25 he. «asia tact od eee Sane 64,616 48,441 50,035 
9 8 Tl ll “RRAUCEE nc eee aoe een bokee: Bec een aed ee tee 53, 156 57,506 45,173 
13 13 12 Venezuelan. ern, sees oie ss beciaseee. tone — 34,335 39, 844 43,655 
11 12 13° A WEXIGOR cosets Soe eee ies Tee Mees tee ee 39,385 42,613 31,564 
12 6 14" A italy. epee aaron ae, eee Pate nite entice racy oe cae 37,744 62, 842 29,915 
14 17 t5.<| Switzerland \.90.ceeear <3 areata. Aaa Pak Se ee 33, 535 25,045 29,499 
24 16 16 TAZ decree dene ee eee bee ee eee 13,026 25,798 21,169 
16 29 17 | Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.................. 24,606 10,658 18, 868 
23 21 18 D8 sie eee oe sige aac eee 155371 16,889 17,595 
22 18 19 J) Jaina ica sat ate Aen Reem ee SE eres aye ene eee 17, 222 19, 487 15,741 
27 28 20 Mbakistanees eer oe. eee eee te eee tee 10,502 11,395 15,384 
19 20 21 Neéw Zealand ’..... £:. mete tees eres Roe oe eee 17,995 16,964 15,103 
18 19 22 Bhilippimessterne: secrete eects eae eee 18,060 17,540 14,088 
21 Do D374" COlOMs Dias etre. eee ee ee ere ec ens ee eee 17,589 14,627 13, 865 
28 25 oa” Nt PuertOun core aoc noe ee ate ie rans ae en 10,421 12,610 12,570 
25 20 25-1 serinidad and wlobacowsecace: emits aeeteeins cee *... 12,491 11,811 11,599 
26 30 vA Wie, PA oc cyt nemo nr es tian ats Sine t Sete ed aah SR A AR) ORE Cat MRR ORR Peon 10,108 11,501 
30 26 27s Al SS WECEN seem cnn are ete as are eet ree choett 7,894 12,111 11,008 
33 24 28 A PAL PON GINA. oe iat ee ee clone toast meee Rea aoe 6,183 14,199 6,506 
31 14 29 ANAMIA oR ASD. BELO. S82... RACERS Ae 7,748 30,665 5,393 
20 oe SOOM Polen dien. tert: sit cree rote cater cant Garten ett ae 17,918 16,669 645 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 4,604,894 | 4,662,863"; 4,661,362 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic).......... 4,789,746 | 4,824,233"| 4,823,347 
; 
f 
6.—Value of Imports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39 
Aver- 
Country ages 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1935-39 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
North America................... 421,356||2,979, 34413, 224, 247| 2, 968, 996/3, 456,175) 4, 165, 506/4,003,315)3,576, 547 
Alaska ss 4d hase age meee bots 93 2eooe 2,961 7,518 3,932 3,792 4,619 4,086 
Greenland: A740 8k00 4c24-Beacee ee 311 1 6 13 13 10 55 8 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 26 48 66 30 52 38 91 73 
United States. 4527 ).205e vee: 418, 738]12, 976, 962]3, 221, 214/2, 961, 380/38, 452, 178/4, 161, 667/3, 998, 549/3, 572,379 
Central America and Antilles. . 14,570) 112,431) 89,910} 103,784) 136,319] 162,928) 162,762) 166,729 
Bahamas. iyngodgenss foes ORS: a 406 427 418 272 221 167 204 
Bermuda. 3. ser. Saeko iS eee 102 il 126 390 258 273 247 463 
British Honduras: <.... 6s ee 4: 87 26 139 124 164 171 210 145 
West Indies Federation.......... 12,624) 27,746) 23,408] 31,512} 36,099) 42,511} 58,430) 42,994 
Barbadosiaes. ates oc 8k eae eee 3,261 8, 666 2,375 5,358 8.236 4,634 7,628 3,751 
Jamaica §, sae. se. og Bee es 5,160 9,204 Mi kewia ol 15,309 15,567 24,633 40,210 27,628 
Leeward and Windward Islands 1,816 216 1,210 1,250 2,456 2,198 2887 1,764 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... , 387 9,660 8,062 9,695 9,840 11,051 8,205 9, 861 
America Virgin Islands.......... 2 — aaa 2 2 _- 5 44 
Costa, Rica. wee o.0 5.664 BeBe 77 8,740 9,472 7,746 5,948 3, 893 8,606 Ti127 
‘TL ofs tee Ex Ca Seta anes meee an 815) 18,615} 11,654 9,913} 10,025) 12,279} 138,866). 18,881 
Dominican Republic............. 4 6,000 5, 854 1,663 1,529 1,346 1,274 2,660 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


2 Less than $500. 
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or abba ese 
6.—Value of Imports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39—continued 


Aver- 
Country ages 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1958 
1935-39 
$000 £’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Central America and Antilles 
—concluded 
BL Silyadores-: ter mcmr. steer eos 19 771 1,389 951 2,962 133 1,186 
French West Indies.............. 1 2 — 1 158 1 1 
Guatemala ses Jamey. fis hres « 67 2,082 3, 259 5,060 4,545 Sezer 3,588 
EL RLGINOS Sete Meare racesetarctedoe osties-« 63 1,928 748 1,570 1,597 1,683 1,080 
MELOUEL GEARS Aerotek soc. cis eRe Wee 49 4,643 4,594 2,589 1,666 7,079 4,903 
Lev otelc eeaate Aas =: Sana gene: Ree 667 28,937 15,785 14,033] 28,814) 41,699 32,059 
Netherlands Antilles............ 150 Te Wan 8,154) 20,582} 30,722] 38,119 39, 804 
INS@A TSCA vere da me e-.ics dn ae 1 501 391 181 1,429 655 2,660 
TSU RR EN 1,6 os Mma trsts heres eo 32 4,125 3,637 5, 850 9,037 7,585 7,489 
PUEEtOP RECO Me ee wk oars emer cs 13 846 872 1, 203 1,094 1,054 1, 443 
South America................... 225930) 237,073) 252,332) 258,127] 273,657] 305,693 291,493 
British Guiana nes cnecccleseo aon 5, 846 23, 660 17,800} 20,482 18,307} 20,498 20, 644 
Falkland Islands................ 1 — — ] — — 2 
Argen imams s.ciiee ce << donk, « 5,374 4,374 8,529 2,738 4,414 4,626 wear 
SOL Ysa Re orc haniafic. tease ae cess 26 3,351 1,415 267 19 88 134 
Sate ec. CMO oc cc dae ee es 920 35,103} 35,047) 31,622} 30,747| 34,832 27,497 
Glioma: Te ee se 125 3, 282 1,052 236 250 1,704 825 
Colombia w ss $50 coc ess sss 5, 139 18,004; 23,215) 24,820) 22,220] 23,056 16,585 
NDGUS COR. deer ts Bless os CAMs 41 2,751 2,688 3, 763 5,187 4,498 4,967 
French Guiana.................. 1 — 3 — 1 —_ 1 
Para ries. oc... tees. ss as ss 62 346 260 520 237 142 347 
Rertiett cc. ok eae: 3,554 8,050 2,928 2,264 869 2,766 2,355 
SHULMAN. ads. . ote tee. « 1 528 1,345 2,793 3,646 3,925 2,270 
Weucuayy sie... ence... ies .oe. 180 1,863 2,903 1,025 483 1,157 841 
Weneznels.. i... 5 itt tna. sss Sees. 1,662] 135,758) 155,147; 167,594] 187,277] 208,401 209, 590 
Northwestern Europe........... 157,485) 485,675, 600,417) 544,666] 572,358] 737,036 197,539 
United*Kingdomet.......J09 sf... 124,047) 3859,757| 453,391] 392,472] 400,531] 484,679 526, 650 
AUStrigQnes ee. epee... LAs. 245 2,917 2,967 3,043 2,709 3,913 4,791 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 6,330), 38,216) 29,082) 25,077} 29,051] 52,728 36,022 
Denmank.We ceed. . 44-00... 165 2,167 2 lip 3,463 4, 269 6,182 7,780 
FErAN Cea Wy ty ieibe ce one des eek. 6,382 19,117 22,267 22,046 25,016 32,600 41,091 
Germany, Federal Republic of... 10,3647 22,629} 35,507) 44,485) 55,603 89,348 105, 944 
HeelandGe A: Ges 8. AES... 3 50 80 59 8 9 13 
ENCES, te rn rar ae 69 462 582 1,150 336 415 1,368 
INetherlimdsi<dssicts onde Ls othe: 3, 984 16, 495 22,298 22,562 20,951 23,776 29,541 
INGE W eV Abirs 5 xn Los ocr oO oars 742 3, 857 2,289 1,983 2,366 3, 780 3, 229 
SWC CEM Met! 6 ar Peers Morn cok: 2,044 8,611 9,341 9,175 12,152 17, 303 14,141 
SPU ZOTAR 4659.8 alan wat Soto. 3,110 16,396} 20,437 19,151 19,365} 22,301 26,968 
Southern Europe................ 3,863] 18,326) 21,320) 22,861) 27,204] 33,459 43,169 
CP gs es OC ee — — — i! 1 ] 11 
IWS Eh oes Acs Pk i eRe ae beh he agit 2 51 67 67 62 53 88 
GRORCOME viata view ay Aes oo 47 197 224 231 280 274 380 
EG Ath hx dewtatets wih o ones oes 2,408 Te oD 14,271 15,006 18, 502 24, 967 32, 820 
Poniiimate vet. Aaa ees. Agtreaclss 265 1,798 1,962 1,798 1,941 Dep 2,967 
Azores and Madeira............. 157 285 179 193 200 164 153 
OEE Tee eo a a 989 4,260 4,619 5, 566 6, 220 lip Hoel 6,749 
Eastern Europe.................. 25943 7,000 5,476 4,927 5,708} 11,300 11,073 
PB Ue Tele wav tebe) ow herpes ole. 4 2 — 1 3 4 
@zechoslovakialec li 8 eases tox. 1,979 3, 559 2, 589 1,796 2, 880 5,675 4,950 
HD SUOUE AIA Sey tc AAT boy st Rood Sons ote 23 31 0) 5 y i 1 
BERETS TIC Selb soy oO cvc Wea ves. cel ceslatorsess 70 234 548 609 384 527 564 
Germany, Eastern............... 3 492 959 Weal 572 779 948 
EDU PAT Ws. ode NER occ Seeks - 130 279 184 210 124 209 810 
LCE G CGS colt te i) Se, ern | aoe 11 36 7 5 5 2 1 
rule aia Se eee. 4 16 5} 2 — ] 1 
POOR R Few & Ae ot ES AES, 185 556 244 405 595 2,185 1,276 
J RUG OCKENG IS paew acer) Repos on ree 96 13 a 3 1 3} 4 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics... eee; . See Se 341 2,234 824 687 628 1,007 1,688 
PID OS AV INE Toor Terre Pore 99 101 101 284 516 907 827 
Middle East...................... 1,612), 29,338] 30,650; 23,697 31,770) 50,342 713,567 
2) ertrag Gre ee 7 1 9 48 63 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes all Germany. 3 Included with Germany, Federal Republic of. 
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6.—Value of Imports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 
Country ages 1958 
1935-39 
$000 $7000 
2 68 , 023 
728 271 
20 
126 920 
357 1,559 
68 1,813 
1 1 
cod 6 
— 2 
81 
200 
25 80 
293 529 
34,355 148,837 
a a 
Pakistan te Aa ee 8,315 477 
ET Ong Kong: 8%. Meets scons suckers sie eas 842 8,823 
Malaya and Singapore........... 11,154 19,904 
Other British East Indies....... 79 133 
IAF TN ATISCAN Nec... Sekenstere el eietere ol chats _— 
Boras Sst AE aed cota 381 5 
inal cere. eA hss ; 
ee a ee 8,344 159 
Indo-G@hinaws.... Besece soe tees aes 126 ix 
Indonesia. 5.25, Stee eo ees 800 231 
ADAM SOU chee. Sethe oper mesre’s 4,649 70, 216 
Koreatihs 205... Gabe Siperecre ase are 24 
Philippines:4. <4. geek ee eee eee 56 2,187 
Portuguese Asia...........0.0005 1 1 
Thailand. ties « Seicsee erences 84 649 
Other Africa. .: ..252.2.... 285.5.. 8,455 28,237 
British East Africa.............. } 2 683 5,139 
Mauritius and Seychelles........ ; 5,918 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland ...:teten.te:« « eeeionrer- 3168 1,344 
Union of South Africa........... } 4.210 8,030 
Other British South Africa...... ; 
Ghanawme He... eine eee. 701 2,129 
Nigeriatl, fic. litigate sas dee sss 370 2,374 
Sierra dueone. acheter «ame seen: 2 
Other British West Africa....... 1 2 
Belgiani@ongo: sazsecer so eee ei 1,126 
Canary, Islands acs. snes ie a 10 7 
French-Atrica:. na.<...cndaae ss os 61 1,757 
TGiberian cs Here ctee aie cacao rete 147 
Madagascar: 2. ctaaue <-> sanemiels 31 30 
MoroGCOnna.ce 6 Ade anions desc ioel 32 187 
Portuguese East Africa.......... } 24 
Portuguese West Africa.......... 12 
SpanishyAtrica: seared. tee ie — _ 
Oceaniaitcrss: ides sate ees 17,015 55,161 — 
‘Australiaw. et gore oe eee. 9,728 32,920 
ys Ree eto c dade are Seis a 2,341 5,728 
New Zealand. it... as csenie re oat 4,754 11,593 
Other British Oceania........... 3 160 
ErenchiOceaniaw.....s..see 55: 1 
We Be iee) UL ae cd SERRA. cc MORE 186 4,760 


es i ie |) ey een 


Totals, Imports.......... 


if 


Totals, Commonwealth 


Countries .¢ 0... 2k. <2. 194,442|| 544,462) 623,962) 574,231 760,819} 736,512 
Totals, United States 
and Dependencies..... 419, 030/12, 983, 824|3, 229, 682) 2,975, 447/3, 460, 510/ 4,170,886) 4,008, 149 3,582, 712 
1 Less than $500. 2 Not listed separately. 3 Southern Rhodesia only. 
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7.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
yor ‘aoe As JRC SRC ODAE 329, 805|/2,309, 7827/2, 421, 558/2,319, 950) 2,562, 0312, 823, re: 258725 219|2, ae so 
Pad en's. dos NT eee Casoere shetere. 154 1,249 1,130 PA 1,221 ,128 , 809 1,2 
renee a ERAS ae IS Boe es — 303 194 299 86 176 76 te 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 309 ier 1,319 1,226 1,382 99 6 1,450 


9 1,39 1,72 
United States. i... .....cecsess 321, 294//2 1306, 955] 2 418, 915}2 317, 153)2 350" 343/2, 818, 655} 2 867, 608)2, 827,417 


Central America and Antilles 17,699] 137,688 108,984 111,477) 121,491) 136,800} 168,285} 130,264 
Bahamas............ bi conesetohsroral ccd) 1 2,353 2,298 Zane 2elos 2,303 2,589 2,622 
‘Berinaitidarwne.. Maseerien tet toss ses 1,381 3,158 3,070 2,992 3,010 2,900 3,006 3,346 
British Honduras............... 255 381 376 299 304 248 284 Bye 
West Indies Federation.......... 10,077 29,813 29,578} . 31,286) 33,948} 38,715] 40,276] 35,812 

Barbados: :. sbekece .-. eagte tc 5 1,218 8,912 8,734 4,878 4,267 4,721 4,665 4,198 
WAMNRICH 6 8008, eos. laces tes 8, 887 10,691 12, 490 11,552 12,907 17,222 19, 487 15,741 
Leeward and Windward feetida 1,600 4, 276 8, 864 8,931 4,149 4,281 4,618 4,274 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... Soe 11,034 9,490] 11,425} 12,625) 12,491 11,811 11,599 
American Virgin Islands......... 42 167 178 119 190 130 126 136 
Costas icant. <<. idl P wos 103 2,612 2,199 2,834) | 3,576 2,748 2,369 2, 884 
MUD ere ie his cian oe Se oS oss 1,418 24,181 16,124 17, 455 13,910 15,371 16, 889 17, 595 
Dominican Roptblie Pay ia.d PT ees 171 4,643 3,993 4,269 4,168 4,985 5,024 5,368 
El Salvador... .%.....<. ae 69 2,230 1,901 1,526 1,808 2,295 2,415 2,151 
French West Indies.............. 157 47 26 24] 23 17 39 35 
Guatemalacy. ... bu .c% .. sea. ee 117 1,896 2, 234 2,021 2,508 8,003 3,207 3,661 
ELaiti Senate, Sees isdls Walviotion « 131 3,417 2,670 3,307 2,446 2,917 2,241 2,197 
oe SO FF oo ORONO 159 1,736 556 471 588 868 1,061 1,213 
Be oo ov ce MIN cB ca a. hd atloage 2,630 39,641 28, 986 27, 359 37,126 39, 385 42,613 31,564 
Nethanuiss Antilles. ....)....... 176 1,541 1,308 1,775 1,444 1,349 1,330 1,596 
Nithraguard. S2ay.0snoace... . . ify 1,185 1,354 1,653 1,769 1,402 1,542 1,890 
Pane Wage ees ete oc oso da waed vs 316 11,359 4,380 4,057 2,824 7,748 30, 665 5,393 
IPuertomhico... «tree... cc lass. oe. 425 7,328 i t0o soe 9,715) 10,421 12,610} 12,570 

South America................... 15,016) 186,984} 139,393) 126,709] 94,320) 101,107] 122,540] 111,047 
British Guiana..........¢....0.. 1,344 6,356 4,777 4,080 2,967 4,351 5,069 4, 066 
Falkland Islands................ 31 41 4 274 11 3 53 
PATRODUIOR. 0c cae. ces dices 4,696 8,227 7,641 6,692 6, 833 6,183 14,199 6,506 
Bolivia........ Bi ieds clas panterste.s 113 6,398 5,501 1,272 1,086 1,489 949 _ 439 
ISLAM eee ojs Haicd S cayo, ica Lidiccte, wisses 4,012 81,367 37, 561 45,096 11,520 13,026 25,798 21,169 
Chile ise Jen ete he. Olen. ats 848 10,090 3,945 3,130 3, 820 4,420 4,361 4,602 
Colom biate ve. tbuie es che oa 1, 296 13, 756 20, 146 21,000 22,691 17, 589 14,627 13, 865 
CUA OTR BRR ois BRS. ciate esa eGeists 5 ehe 93 2,030 4,220 5, 509 4,953 4,344 2,786 3,209 
French Guiana. }.5.. 2... tose. c0s 36 3 6 ya 4 2 2 5 2 
Sarena e. has ss i Gears: 8 112 339 167 91 238 172 184 
Bert ae Pics Ete tise siciheeeehe ats.» 1,072 16, 405 15,108 5,086 6,001 11,337 10,108 11,501 
SUPINE es. Eins oo die cs os 49 1,097 712 oti 971 1,025 829 856 
WEE TURY coe EER oss os oe ess 310 5, 429 2,912 2,784 2,355 2,758 3, 789 939 
Nenesyele ici REIS DERE: 1,139] 35,683) 36,485) 30,973} 30,756] 34,335] 39,8441 43,655 

Nerthwistein Europe............ 412,354)//1,151, 964) 991,813} 958,303/ 1,106, 502/1,230,650|1,173, 983/1, 283, 528 
United Kingdom................ 353,741|| 745,845} 665,232] 653,408] 769,313 "812.706 *799° 669 "73. 804 
Austria <5... - bid Se re (eae 27 5,216 5,136 2,857 6,025 5,214 6,712 7,536 
Belgium and Lapeeipoute, Astaie hee 13,204! 104,376 69,510 54,987 53,384 57, 852 60, 402 69, 702 
Denmark. 0+ hee. .scdamee ss 1,438 9,881 6,303 2,929 3,172 3,516 3,532 5,001 
TANCOs eR aio. feitee Wis 0's hc, ats « 8,566 48 , 264 32,281 33,799 42,563 53, 156 57, 506 45,173 
Germany, Federal Republic of.. 9,6393 94,863) 83,858} 86,899] 90,751] 134,098] 151,939] ‘201,863 
eelandeeet cen ts toe eee ae. 28 833 2,058 669 505 292 271 315 
Eelandies. 64 ieee gos... dleeees). 3,861 23,058 13,356 8,821 12,808 10,144 8,399 8,719 
INGtiartands..: sees «ss « tosis 10,062 41,508 42,382 39,777 47,689 54, 559 69, 849 74,924 
INODWH Ye cette. sc tied. ats 7,247 39, 002 37,278 43,813 47,031 57, 682 55, 548 55,985 
SECORE eee hee ees ev Mie sonare « 3,593 12,198 4,587 3,518 7,622 7,894 12,111 11;008 
Dywatzeriand.. <.iwiius..... sree sees 948 26,918 29, 833 26, 826 25,640 33, 535 25,045 29,499 

Southern Europe................ 4,986), 68,352) 56,925) 35,136) 43,245) 51,552] 78,724) 45,606 
Gibraltare’ 22 0284s. oc eee es ise 9 353 486 252 286 240 272 214 
LACE Rie ered, Serie pry ea a er ia RR 377 3,111 3,307 3,043 3,934 4,064 2,755 1,510 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 2 Less than $500. 3 Includes all Germany. 
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7.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39—continued 


Aver- 
ages 
1935-39 


$’000 $’000 $'000 $000 


Country 1956 1957 1958 


Southern Europe—concluded 


Greece. Re. : . ARE Ras 2 HAR 1,142 2, D20 4,121 4,657 
Talyy: 208: 2¢c2da Mi Siaced Breas 2,785 37,744] 62,842) 29,915 
Portugal huts. :2 {Reh abs os Bk 170 1,696 2,605 2,280 
Azores and Madeira............. 231 214 314 
paR Peas beanies c bier Pt 495 5,053 5,915 6,716 
Eastern Europe..............--:- 3,091 72,846| 30,775) 25,053 
ALD ANI atl cee tele tiegere oie» 0c eee ets 3 1 1 1 
Bulvaniaes. «+. seneu-: oe - 10 3} 105 119 71 
@zechoslovakia Jace sea. + - shies “re 881 24,558 1,422 1,365 
GStON I auaaeng case Ace er osc eine ace 5 1 1 4 
Binlantles. ya: \c: Meson eee ok tena aks 539 1,952 940 2,334 
Germany, Eastern.............. 2 1,458 25 1 
Plinganyrac ssc. ene ee ee ee 1,918 292 387 
Tea tVidtodo os voc eterna ee rer 242 1 1 1 
Weithugnisueciccstectoce sce es 196 aaa 1 1 
Polar cigs. et ieee utter ayes seek Teco 805 17,918} 16,669 645 
FROMATIAY teks Me ee shone MTom 52 12 1,172 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. «-: SRR Bias Reet aes 336 24,606 10, 658 18, 868 
Wugoslaviae. isc eect cos faekinn © 18 2138 220 207 
MiddlesPasts. 3. teen we. o-chiga oo 1,511 11,987] 13,797) 15,619 
CDteicee aioe sab eee © os eso meaens <- 109 
Aira Digiacat acs debe een eae 3 1,942 1,664 2,020 
1 Dfaigorne tthe ae A eae aeinin “ore oar 399 2,539 1,221 1,207 
Hithiopigeraa saccckn eo. Pxe ae 1 121 140 109 
iran 6 etey Sirk. s Mee ice ae 118 790 1,717 1,657 
1 SSS Deb eer cake Ba Stent aden 55 657 1,070 970 
STACIMOEM eK, < 6. Sak eaten s abs cis 251 2,725 5,050 4,641 
Italian -Airicae. biwew eae tapi aa 6 6 _— 
JOVGalince, « 3 97 98 159 
TSU Yi tere seer sole: « Se onetoen angen = 6c 1 101 203 180 
Mhelbanontecan.c ce erste peers cle 80 1,320 TUG 2,242 
ohadhty Oe oeaccen cs douse saeumeE 719 812 767 
Sudan Merah. 6 eek eck 10¢ 74 213 186 
Turkeys ass co. ett << tye: 386 887 483 1,479 
Other ‘Asiat7y chock ee os acy a 36, 001 207,078] 227,223) 246,277 
Geylotiee cat). kee ce to aaa 24€ 3,341 218 5,508 
Tndiate tee Rese Uo ee ee ) 3.739 25,714| 28,991) 79,110 
Pakistanigicst eeepc: - treet J ? 10,502) 11,395} 15,384 
Hong Jon gens. eet 652 Fee ae « 1,651 7,026 7,595 6,054 
Malaya and Singapore........... 2,173 3,914 3,316 3,233 
Other British East Indies....... 3 127 187 113 
Afohanistans. ©. tojn es « fas cat: 1 14 - 88 24 
ULMA yan eee eens cane ee 288 244 957 
China tason Wash ee. obese 3. 808 2,427 1,392 7,809 
Talwalie.s. deers sheik tae eee oaks 2 751 1,648 1,167 
Indo-Ghintcas.. see cere: ree cies 546 1,020 266 
INGONOSIA rs ne eee eee eee 801 1,243 1, 633 1,695 
Japan sik es 5.2 Ung Bes os Rayer 21, 880 127,870} 139,152} 104,926 
LQ gs: eee Se ee er eee 3 2,864 7,302 4,308 
Bhilippinesa.4 . Get te os. aes a. - fe b20 18,060} 17,540} 14,088 
PortugueserA siaie jem ne certaact. ae - 1 43 454 461 341 
Thailand. vap.s.2 mapas sackets sheen i> 1,936 2,046 1,294 
Other Africa... GR2)... 2oe-55- 20,648 82,834] 65,803) 64,234 
British East Africa.............. } 789 1 788 541 
Mauritius and Seychelles........ 108 146 108 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. .. J ssniiasaeleds Sh. 9701 4,679 4,956 3,915 
Union of South Africa........... 15.457 64,616) 48,441 50, 035 
Other British South Africa...... ated) 7 6 1 4 
Gam biawsie. . dese 2 ets. 9 60 13 14 
Ghana teres . Sis Be aic siete 5+ 270 1,481 1,254 1,283 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with Germany, Federal Republic of. 3 Not listed separately. 


* Southern Rhodesia only. 
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7.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1952-58, with Averages 1935-39—concluded 
eeeee—"$“$"_00—$—O0aa9nan@a@wTs#w#*sOoOn@$RaO09nann®@DaOO9DOO)aSRS ee eeeeeeee==x:“§ OO 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 
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Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$7000 
Other Africa—concluded 
INI ELIA oo ocho £. ROO cs 145 
DICMPa UCONE +t Meer eee 203 
Other British West Africa....... 1 
Belgian Congo .t6tg..ion.... eae 0s 89 
Ganarya Islands: ':46.Jac... satu, ice 17 
Pen Ch PATECO I Bs aa Ae ant sso 248 
Wai Derlam 6. ok. (gh, Jo dete & 17 
Madagasear. «line ae |: dues. ae. 13 
MIGrOCCONY eck. LRA -ALE so dees ee 711 
Portuguese East Africa.......... } 1.675 
Portuguese West Africa........:. , 
Ppanish Airies. |... 65. cok. devs 9 
Oceaniaers .oax...ighe ce. « aes. oo: 43,424 
PAIGE B20. Ree BL, Suee, ash 28,924 
I ers er «hos Ae AG te cc cate aie 387 
New Zealand. fc ae.c0< db oe. an 12,799 
Other British Oceania........... 25 
French Oceania................6. 80 
PLA Walt tt ic. PA cc Geeneue. 1,207 
United States Oceania........... 2 
Totals, Exports............. 884,536 
Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries................ 443,261 
Totals, United States 
and Dependencies....... 320,124 


53,716 


65, 212 
45,768 


$’000 


750 
614 
40 


2,786 
3 


1957 1958 

$000 $’000 
1,510 337 
493 502 
24 2 
2,623 2,931 
a 1 
864 1,032 
1,553 663 
31 23 
733 1,165 
2,139 1,334 
219 344 
15 2 


579 814 
16,964; 15,103 
113 98 
386 271 
3,752 2,310 
209 138 


2% 32%5177|2, 433, 614/2, 329, 792|/2,574, 728| 2,836, 405|2, 887,114] 2, 848, 639 


1 Less than $500. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1956-58 


1957 


Free 


Total 


Dutiable 


$000 


$000 


$000 


1958 
Free Total 
$000 $000 


2,460, 435 )/1,542,880/4,003,315//2, 183, 128/1,393,419|3, 576,547 
2,456, 8461, 541, 703/3, 998, 549)|2, 179, 913]1, 392, 466/3, 572,379 


1956 
Country 
Dutiable| Free Total || Dutiable 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
North America!......... 259025 802| 1,592, 7204/4, 165,506 
United States.......... 2,569, 557/1, 592, 109}4, 161, 667 
Central America and 

Antilles!............ 98, 953 63,975} 162,928] 115,440 
Barbados) writs. 6.7% 3,002 1,632 4,634 6,215 
VHOMEH orc e ee 11, 808 12,825 24 , 633 15, 888 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 2,412 8,639 11,051 3,o02 
CAREC: cprgee artes, ee ee cree arpa 10,527 1,752 12,279 13,181 
lsYojsvcbiven< <r 6,908 171 7,079 4,527 
Mextegrest ss. st.0s 242% laeae 34, 472 41,699 9,525 
Netherlands Antilles... 37, 818 301; 38,119)) 39,259 
PANAMA Gass assesses 7,566 19 7,585 7,067 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


47,322 
1,413 


162, 762 
7,628 
40, 210 
8, 205 


13, 866 
4,575 
21,113 


39 , 269 
7,198 


110,000 
1,760 
7,346 
3,163 


17,913 
4,771 
11,363 
39, 452 
7,450 


56,729| 166,729 


1,992 3,751 
20,282) 27,628 
6, 688 9,851 
968) 18,881 
132 4,903 
20,695} 32,059 
351; 39,804 

39 7,489 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1956-58—concluded 


Country 


South America!......... 
British Guiana......... 


IBrazilak Wrrrtebitccec oo 


Northwestern Europe'. 
United Kingdom...... 


Belgium and 
Luxembourg......... 
Denmathky a.c:. ade -o- 
Hrancean Seaiekteeates 
Germany, Federal 
Republiciotemsnccass 
Netherlands........... 
S ween aeredenmle-nececcteve 


Eastern Europe!........ 
Czechoslovakia........ 


ArAbIatieERsee care 


Ceéylonieew. Nes cones 


ibavoltste 250. Aenea Tae 


Other Africa!........... 
British East Africa.... 
Mauritius and 

Seychelles........... 
Union of South Africa. 


AU Bees Arne Cele hen a aed 


Totals, Imports....... 


Totals, Common- 
wealth Countries... 


Totals, Other 
Countries........... 


Dutiable 


1956 


Total 


Dutiable 


1957 


Total 


Dutiable 


Total 


73,767 
10, 955 


1,451 
25, 129 
17,699 

4,422 
11,563 


413,806 
220,510 


40,873 
4,174 
24, 439 


68, 244 
16,247 
13,080 
19,411 


23, 082 
19, 700 
1,800 


9,476 
5, 427 


1,205 
1 


6 
196, 839 


323,229 
264, 169 


11,855 
2,008 
8,161 


21, 104 
7,529 
4,293 
2,890 


10,377 
5, 266 
3,928 


1,824 
248 
49,137 


24,699 
19,598 


93,901 


$000 


305, 693 
20, 498 


4,626 
34,832 
23,056 

4,498 

208, 401 


737,036 
484, 679 


52,728 
6, 182 
32,600 


89,349 
23,776 
17,308 
22,301 


33, 459 
24,967 
5,727 


11,300 
5,675 


50,342 
24,712 
19, 601 


154,544 
16,564 
5, 699 
30, 898 
28, 558 


5,721 
60, 826 


354227 
7,289 


7,758 
8,401 


49,414 
26,310 
6, 267 
12,321 


$000 


65,718 
11,356 


2,396 
23,344 
15, 462 

4,421 

6,349 


433,011 
232,979 


33, 100 
5,577 
27, 249 


77,828 
16, 108 
12,218 
20,941 


29,815 
26,103 
1,788 


6,912 
4,409 


1,301 


275,630 
9,647 


2,307 
11,981 
2,728 


if 
241,796 


349,925 
288, 979 


10,966 
3,039 
8,933 


19,818 
9, 288 
3,350 
3,719 


12,156 
6, 909 
3, 808 


4,228 
636 


37,203 
34,313 
38 


87,103 
14, 106 


782, 936 
521,958 


5,304 
61,605 


37,608 
4,989 


10,278 
6, 860 


51,738 
28,728 

7,218 
11,770 


427,856 
213,146 


26,351 
5,348 
31,618 


89,143 
19,793 
11,081 
23,535 


31,853 
27,679 
2,340 


8,855 
4,794 


1,283 


369, 683 
313,504 


9,671 
2,433 
9,472 


16,801 
9,747 
3,060 
3,433 


11,315 
5,141 
4,409 


156 


72,284 
68,020 
72 


65,869 
21,575 
18,918 
3,738 
5,739 


14,360 
4,995 


1 
6, 287 


20,644 


4,967 
209, 590 


797,539 
526, 650 


36,022 
7,780 
41,091 


105,944 
29,541 
14,141 
26, 968 


43,169 
32,820 
6,749 


11,073 
4,950 


73,567 
68,023 
81 


148,837 
12, 869 
8, 823 
27,696 
19,904 


5,376 
70,216 
28,237 

5,139 


5,918 
8,030 


eS ee ee ee 


4 Includes other countries not specified. 
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9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of Imports 
from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free 
Imports, 1949-58. 


Nore.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 5382. Calendar year 
figures for 1939-48 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 982. 


a ag pe 
kk sss eos 


United Kingdom United States 
Average Ad Average Ad 
Vise Valorem Rates | Dutiable} Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- 
of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
————_————— Total Total of All |——-————_—_—_|_ Total Total of All 
Dutiable; Total |Dutiable} Free | Imports |/Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free Imports 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 
SI plates, rea 16.2 6.9 9.1 13.4 TSE 16.0 9.0 75.6 65.3 at 
te ON S.5 SBC re 16.6 6.2 9.3 16.3 12.7 16.3 9.0 72.6 61.4 67.1 
SU eats Saree eee 15.8 6.5 8.0 12.9 10.3 16.5 9.5 74.7 62.2 68.9 
195 2 hye oretants 16.5 7.2 7.3 10.9 8.9 16.8 9.6 78.4 68.7 73.9 
LOD 3 oer steiee scolerexs 16.1 6.9 8.0 13.2 10.3 17.4 10.3 78.7 67.0 73.5 
19542. 21. 198, des 16.4 (feat 7.4 12.4 9.6 fae: 10.5 77.9 65.2 ano 
LOSS Beste eet < 16.6 hee 6.7 10.8 8.5 17.3 10.4 78.6 66.4 73.3 
195664 Aime 15.8 7.2 6.7 10.9 8.5 16.7 10.3 78.1 66.0 72:9 
LOD Tre aise ss < 15.8 7.0 7.2 12.0 9.3 16.6 10.2 76.2 64.2 71.1 
1958 OES. ke cedss 20.8 8.4 7.2 14.0 10.1 16.9 10.3 73.8 62.2 68.8 
cre Rap ees ee tS Ne ER ee ee Nw eee 


10.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the 
United States, 1957 and 1958 
BE Se ee Ue as ok aia Sl a a 9 a SE ee 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
Country United States the United States 
1957 1958 1957 1958 

$7000 p.c $000 p.c $7000 p.c $’000 p.c 

North America................... _ — — — 170 1 226 1 
Central America and Antilles. .. 30,860 | 15.0 33,042 | 20.1 28,584 | 17.0 28,085 | 21.6 
British West Indies.............. 3, 185 5.5 2,368 5.5 1,194 3.0 1-312 ond 
Costa Ricatce 5.5.5.8 Sone ccm: 7,270 84.5 6,102 85.6 949 40.1 1,111 38.5 
UO rcticai SOMO cc as soo neta es 987 7.1 1,646 8.7 2,490 14.7 2,700 15.3 
Dominican Republic............. 298 | 23.4 431 16.2 1,220 | 24.3 1,418 |} 26.4 
Guatemalars ...\c. 2b eo ie. 1,352 39.0 1,201 33.5 2,032 63.4 2,029 55.4 
Hiaitin <Dee, 6 eke ror i wees 57 3.8 111 10.3 780 34.8 841 38.3 
Hondnraswrk ioe. ee ee 3,404 74.4 3,999 81.6 691 65.1 931 76.8 
Mexico 6h, 2). oki ae hs BOREL 7,284 34.5 10,119 31.6 14, 330 33.6 12,704 40.2 
1.7 179 0.4 729 54.8 949 59.5 
84.3 6,937 92.6 852 2.8 1,048 19.4 
59.0 159,749 | 54.8 41,254 | 33.7 30,460 | 27.4 
6.7 1,197 5.8 113 P4594 Pal 
10.6 403 7.4 7,536 53.1 923 14.2 
18.3 3,421 12.4 6,159 23.9 2,365 11.2 
3.1 127 15.4 2, 854 65.4 2,123 46.1 
16.9 952 6.7 4,985 34.0 3,251 23.4 
11.5 94 1.9 1,275 45:8 793 24.7 
4.4 137 5.8 3, 264 32.3 4,736 41.2 
15.4 617 27.2 335 40.4 439 51.3 
76.0 152,706 72.9 13, 288 33.4 15,082 34.5 
Northwestern Europe?........... 1,502 0.2 2,088 0.3 25,000 Del 31,143 24 
United Kingdom................ 317 0.1 337 0.1 8,915 1.2 8,333 hell 
AUSGIA ee eee ore ee ee. 42 0.9 135 2.8 921 oan 1,072 22.6 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 348 0.8 192 0.5 1,598 2.6 1,476 Pecil 
HTaAnCe ett... kort. kee 221 0.6 513 1.2 1,847 3.2 1,250 2.8 
Germany, Federal Republic of... 282 0.3 422 0.4 3,305 Bn0 6, 881 3.4 
Wetherlands.: 1. soe-. ick. alee « 114 0.4 229 0.8 1,210 Des0i 4,757 6.3 
pwitzeriand::. Ae. 5) 2, SN. 2, 56 0.2 100 0.4 1,159 4.6 1,572 5.3 
Southern Europe?................ 1,018 24 1,741 4.0 8,762 | 11.1 6,898 | 15.1 
TOBCO rae ores che alee dinoac cena a 22 4.8 26 6:8 1,189 28.9 920 19.8 
EGSENY Me sc ahs Syeuayn Zhotasaievanw ooveisve 843 2.6 1,592 4.9 5,156 8.2 3,502 11.7 
Eastern Europe?.................. 201 1.8 193 1.7 970 3.2 1,118 4.5 
Middle East?..................... 20,436 | 53.1 52,153 | 70.9 5,723 | 41.5 6,252 | 40.0 
NTA DIE Sab aul SS ASEE Loti ets 19,998 58.3 51,254 (ARS 660 39.7 898 44.5 
Mebanone ys. ciiedcdeas oweie | WesiSele. 1 2.3 3 3.7 337 | 30.2 391 | 17.4 
BLASEKCY, woe ie eretiie.d) wy sess are eco. 1041 12.4 39 7. 264 1 54.7 785 | 53.1 


1 Less than 0.1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 
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10.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the 
United States, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Imports via the 
United States 


Domestic Exports via 
the United States 


Country 
1957 1958 

$7000 p.c $7000 p.c 
Other? Asiats... .f5.0 5S. BAe 14,529 9.6 19,903 | 13.4 
Endia..|. Aes. 5. See ee 794 yaar 89 0.3 
Malaya and Singapore........... 178 0.7 27 0.1 
Hong Kongewt..bnccsd sss LR 573 7.9 1,069 12.9 
1 Bi (e Caya toe V 8 iryeqpesratsyrrs om enuresis MENTS 18 1.9 5 222 
Japan LOR Ae Ges ode HOGS sob atone 12,432 | .20.2 18,474 | 26.3 
Thatland4. 2405.66.08 81. eee ee 5 0.8 21 3.2 
OthervAfrical.. :< is... sche soar 6,533 | 17.4 995 5 i) 
Union of South Africa........... 303 4.4 24 0.3 

Other British South Africa...... a — a — 
British West Africa.............. Sole | P42 263 5.8 
Belgian(Congonlhw ew a. « eee 2,289 | 68.6 299 | 26.6 
Mrench Airiea,. 4. Awek cca mee 102 4.5 74 4.2 
IMOrOCGO:- Bee os sbi tote be cforecatomntees 25 8.6 22 11.8 
Oceania 25552 See ee 1,399 20% 2,650 4.8 
Australia elycieig) i2 ice. 2. Seen 2 val 33 0.1 
NewtZealandis.c:sccceoteus eer ee 3 3 19 0.2 
Totalswkendsenaek sh Re eee 278,010 4.9 273,013 5.3 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 2 Less than $500. 


1957 
$000 p.c 
19,844 8.7 

1,713 5.9 
1,249 ST 
2,219 29.2 
1 247ml Gre 
8,239 5.9 
458 | 22.4 
26,926 | 40.9 
19,440 40.1 
2 3 
3,227 | 98.0 
1,782 67.9 
AG4 | | 53.7 
405 | 55.3 
13,837 | 19.5 
10, 262 21.0 
3, 165 18.7 
171,620 300 


156, 243 


3 Less than 0.1 p.c. 


11.—_Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America, by Country of 


Consignment, 1957 and 1958 


1957 | 


Cae see oe 
ountry Credite signe 
Country —____—____—— from rat aa 
Direct ae _ ones i 8 
toa nite tates ; 
Canadian] States to Credited 
Port Port | Canada 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 
Central America and Antilles....| 116,396 | 30,860 | 15,506 | 162,762 
Bermuda... tea teeter 241 6 — 247 
British -ELOnGuras.- sa. 00: meee aes 102 75 33 210 
Bahamasias....c6 = a een cae eee 144 15 8 167 
West Indies Federation.......... DoR2e 3,170 33 | 58,430 
IBarDaGOsee. os «ace te eee ee 7,621 — iF 7,628 
JAINA CA yeas osc coke acc eae eee 40,185 17 8 | 40,210 
Leeward and Windward Islands| 2,387 _ 1 2,387 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 5,034 CRLOS. 18 8,205 
American Virgin Islands......... 5 — — 5 
Costa lRicd... ockecgec ne oe Ree 356 7,270 980 8,606 
UDR teen ecic elec eee ne ee 11,696 987 1,188 13, 866 
Dominican Republic............. 46 298 930 1,274 
HY Salvador.,.ccectote ot deen hae, 62 473 ipole 
French West Indies.............. — — — se 
Guatemala BONES Ai ir eye teens, trees) 794 pays 1,324 3,470 
ED aL b leaest corrcecrs ister. tx ae « Ah tee cre 201 OL 1, 236 1,494 
FGA GRAS x ication «1 been ee 18 3,404 Ie 153 4,575 
Moxibosfal...<..4e8.. 1.8... 7,324 | 7,284| 6,505 | 21,113 
Netherlands Antilles............ 38, 345 660 264 | 39,269 
INICATAORA cigs ..« decce. Os). stein ten 401 1 154 555 
1 UC ot Caan Serer Ones ee eee 15 6,065 1,118 7,198 
PuertouuicO ss wees wens shee eees 706 154 112 972 


1 Less than $500. 


Consigned from 
Country Credited 


Direct Via a 
toa United 
Canadian| States 


Port Port 
$000 $’000 
109,935 | 33,542 

461 3 
39 60 
178 18 
40,544 2,350 
SACO — 
27,502 88 
1, 7038: — 
7,688 RGAE, 
44 — 
657 6, 102 
15,961 1,646 
1, 203 431 
600 29 
1 nabs 
1,368 1,201 
151 111 
5 3,999 
5,471 10,119 
39, 624 179 
2,538 67 
41 6,937 
1,051 29 


1958 


shee 
ene Total 
from 
United agents 
ene Credited 
Canada. 
$’000 $000 
23,252 | 166,729 
— 463 
46 145 
8 204 
100 42,994 
—_ 8,761 
8&8 27,628 
11 1,764 
1 9,851 
— 44 
369 7 Age 
1,274 18,881 
1,026 2,660 
557 1, re 
1,019 3,588 
819 1,080 
900 4,903 
16, 469 32,059 
— 39, 804 
55 2,660 
510 7,489 
100 1,448 
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11.—Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America, by Country of 
Consignment, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


1957 1958 
Consigned from Consigned from 
Country Credited at Country Credited oes 
Country from Total mo Total 


Direct | Viaa | United pate Direct. | WeqoeUaiead Imports 


as as 
- to 2 ee States Credited & to 2 cee States Credited 
anadian tates anadian tates 
Port Port Canada Port Port Canada 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 


South America................... 110,912 | 201,532 | 28,904 | 341,348 || 101,116 | 159,749 | 30,628 | 291 9493 
Doric Waulsnas... SF ayes ache 19, 602 1,398 3 | 21,003 || 19,443 1,197 4 20,644 
POPUL tons nace fe 8 saree tere > 3,591 499 613 4,703 4,451 403 582 5, 437 

ine | EN BP ee ep bing dl 88 a= 60 148 103 1 30 134 
PO es. eto: sect ee 17,932 6,447 | 10,946 | 35,325 || 12,733 3,421 | 11,342 27,497 
RRC he tte tens [an chemo ke” 1,198 51 373 1,622 211 127 488 825 
COMI ee te ied ee 6, 254 3,071 8,865 | 18,190 4,785 952 | 10,848 16,585 
OMRON Eee dae <p ot nas te 419 509 3,500 4,428 285 94 4,588 4,967 
8 ae ie abe ane ah net 169 79 30 278 269 57 22 347 
LET Gy Settee ies cece 2,394 124 281 2,799 1,941 137 277 2,355 
SUPRIATTY, Eom a cok ese ote oret « 2,656 600 643 3,899 1,598 617 56 2,270 
OOO doo Sane ses ok ore toss 557 79 173 809 187 38 16 841 
MONOZUGING Cert. fs cas sheers kee e 56,052 | 188,675 3,418 | 248,145 || 54,509 | 152,706 2,375 | 209,590 

PRE RES yuo erie rash Suscind 227,308 | 232,392 | 44,410 | 504,110 | 211,051 | 193,291 | 53,880 | 458 9 an 


ha a 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 


12.—Imports and Exports, by Main Group, 1957 and 1958 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
Group pS ae AU PS DE et. 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
United Kingdom.................. 521,958 526,650 4225669" 773,804 || 1,249,783"| 1,305,552 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

CEE, fs Beret: aces. me a eR os 31,662 38,014 242,028 283 , 224 273, 821 321,335 
Animal and animal products....... 15,904 18,380 20,991 39,717 37, 408 58,612 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 102,510 86,078 4,380 2,567 107, 267 89,214 
Wood, wood products and paper... 6, 638 8,069 142,310 133, 403 149 ,007 141,524 
Iron and its products.............. 195,572 205,180 42,522 24,592 240, 162 231, 722 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

pete ees Ciel. ois oi. tocae oo 64, 663 64,010 222,032' 223, 245 287,309 287, 676 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PROGUCUS IA Pee 6h Ne. drchc sd whale oes 30,051 30,113 16,2797 16,744 47,008° 47,576 
Chemicals and allied products. ... 23,168 Ma) Ss 28, 480 35, 752 51,796 59,421 
Miscellaneous commodities....... 51,790 53,253 3,646 14,559 56,005 68, 471 

United States..................... 3,998,549 | 3,572,379 | 2,867,608 | 2,827,417 || 6,940,225 | 6,487,144 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

CEN ae. te teak sarnd era ee 323,380 328,963 191,715 179, 542 516,572 510,008 
Animals and animal products..... 71, 809 70,844 219, 081 290,517 293, 589 364,047 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 209 , 338 195,328 10,391 8, 487 221,720 205, 807 
Wood, wood products and paper. . 201, 223 206,340 | 1,171,903 | 1,163,180 || 1,374,289 | 1,370,853 
Tron and its products.............. 1,802,069 | 1,520,287 268, 758 249,334 || 2,107,459 | 1,809,220 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 
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12._Imports and Exports, by Main Group, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
Group Pee were eee eee et 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
United States—concluded 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

Gucts esha oo Enh oie obra ae 328, 765 287,035 573,813" 600, 621 908,314 901, 639 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

POGUCES 205s S42 ow eee este ole atone 391,324 296, 485 277,510" 191, 848 678,091 495, 336 
Chemicals and allied products. ... 252,947 246,950 77, 963 79,399 333,301 330, 857 
Miscellaneous commodities........ 417,694 420, 147 76,474 64,494 506, 889 499,376 

All Countries.............-...0055. 5,623,410 | 5,192,351 | 4,824,233"| 4,823,347 || 10,542,929") 10,118,640 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

Gucta: Bee Fe ea Oe ee 652 , 225 652, 686 831,579 885,339 || 1,485,679 | 1,540,028 
Animals and animal products..... 124,617 128,934 302,051 397, 695 430,367 529,994 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 408, 651 387,357 27,162 20,660 438, 458 411,028 
Wood, wood products and paper... 225, 888 235,608 | 1,456,125 | 1,413,989 |} 1,683,394 | 1,651,178 
Tron and its products.............- 2,131,030 | 1,852,174 518, 835 432,433 || 2,697,269 | 2,331,553 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

GUCESL i. oe oie’ hate oe ee eee 484 , 863 432,178 981,742"| 1,023,607 |} 1,473,7597| 1,471,198 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PLOdUCES. fe xk. ieede'.'ss Soe e- 777,661 682 , 854 357, 2877 250,351 |} 1,148,427° 941,302 
Chemicals and allied products.... 293, 821 290,358 195,303 197,051 491,983 492 ,369 
Miscellaneous commodities....... 524, 656 530, 204 154, 147 202, 221 693 , 592 749,991 


a a a 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


13.—Leading Imports, 1939, 1946 and 1955-58 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1958. 


a 


SS eeaoanauouaoauaunuaeeeee See 


Commodity 1939 1946 1955 1956 1957 1958 


—_ | | | | | 


$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts..........-...+seeeeee- 42,831 | 120,287 | 445,875 | 628,521 | 631,599 | 532,916 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined..................- 39,650 | 89,483 | 229,779 | 271,291 | 305,557 | 278,540 
Automobile parts (except engines)...........0.002.e 00s 25,308 | 66,453 | 246,505 | 284,788 | 260,075 | 240,526 
Electrical apparatus, 2:0:2.. 4: sacqeees dian) ee - 27,891 | 47,788 | 226,715 | 257,292 | 249,328 | 240,112 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel).................: 32,336 | 53,376 | 129,679 | 234,709 | 221,257 | 147,049 
Automobiles::passengerado2 eae os Hee oe 13,725 | 25,209 | 83,726 | 125,539 | 106,596 | 141,543 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts............... 7,096 | 19,650 | 100,917 | 138,451"| 134,6037| 135,002 
Tractors and parts............0e.cceseeee esses essences 15,003 | 45,620 | 115,375 | 159,627 | 127,658 | 117,290 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)............--+-eeee: 5,550 9,448 | 138,091 | 91,304} 93,691 | 94,836 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel)............... 2,340 8,411 | 50,290 | 123,088 | 147,727 | 88,371 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and P 
TALUS Chai const cecte sc «oe nieeye eae reins eee etna ore: orth eepens 5,915.| 22,732 | 62,874] 72,522 | 74,572 | 81,007 
Tourist purchases 9,125 | 71,467 | 75,205 | 77,403") 78,947 ; 
Coal Sbituminous'. mmmeisccc.. nossgcss «tenee ees «eRe 77,052 | 74,453 | 96,516 | 90,692 | 67,067 
COttOnabricss os ssca. Geet oa ceo er else ae 54,163 | 53,400 | 62,130} 65,049 | 66,168 
Paperboard, paper and products............-+eeeeeeees 8,654 | 18,834 | 52,690 | 61,954] 62,027 | 65,478 
ARISE ALe SOREN, Mee ne i, Miners, 0 Moers ar sd he 1,650 | 33,066 | 77,754 | 81,799 | 76,204] 64,886 
Non-commercial items..¢...-420.00- tes eee i ee = 5,430 | 14,173 | 72,929 | 83,098 | 72,328 | 62,244 
Suganstinre firledemsd te: Nocca-staaaes * heneice eee 9,983 | 32,416 | 52,312 | 55,828 | 75,632 | 58,578 
COM GO, STOOD So crea cporassis's Dopamine o4 OPA RRE Mem vise ask 4,110 | 15,473 | 57,010 | 62,657 | 59,120] 55,252 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms....................- 2,506 | 15,386] 41,072 | 47,092 | 49,747] 54,891 
Parcelsiotismall value... $2000 8.0 out oto ttee oo eer 4,185 | 14,460 | 41,639 | 49,371 | 51,982 | 53,583 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.................... 6,941 12,222 | 39,039 | 44,793 | 47,034 | 48,903 
COtLtONNTBR Whites tenet cate ee eee: hee ok cpr 17,176 | 42,812} 61,031 | 58,748 | 49,487] 45,416 d 
Vegetables, fresh .02..). sane neces +s} angi rie = ere ies 6,150 | 25,748 | 38,852 | 43,694] 41,614 | 43,431 
Principal chemicals (except acids) 7.0.p...........-+64+ 12,321 16,734 | 57,677 | 61,871 | 54,487 | 41,785 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts............. 2,332 10,462 | 36,324] 41,717] 38,265 | 38,009 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 8,436 13,434 | 34,794] 34,485 | 35,727 | 37,012 
Corus SPUR TEAS SS os 5 Be otis «<n scott os eae 8,860 | 34,632 | 29,903 | 32,596 | 32,864 | 36,058 J 
Vos org Te Bisa gear aie scl bie. acoractene es, hg 10,408 | 20,115 | 31,948 | 40,191 | 40,938 | 35,848 ws 
ogsytimbenandslumber. . c....c0.208 dace oe ewe meee 3,767 6,035 | 32,773 | 40,555 | 31,582 | 35,697 


Retrimerators, ANG ILCeOZEES. . 1c. poser oves Anee ule mene 1,189 5,201 | 43,985 | 44,6221 35,1138 | 34,795 


Wa 
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13.—Leading Imports, 1939, 1946 and 1955-58—concluded 


Commodity 1939 1946 1955 1956 1957 1958 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 


EAGT, DUTMCOC. 64. « «)< Do vt an peaks SOs vw Hu necls Haran 4,238 | 11,272 | 26,035} 27,950] 31,468 | 34,765 
DORE. < Wah s vers OO 5. cc St dette cs Si Bea cre Chace Rade awed 2,377 10,135 26,739 82,779 36, 227 34, 738 
Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p...........0.00- 4,035 | 10,442 | 22,952 | 26,133 | 28,943 | 32,334 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated............ arate sae 12,860 |} 10,013 | 44,110 | 40,610 | 39,101 | 30,779 
Bauxite and alumina for aluminum...............20005 3,374 8,525 | 21,473 24,635 | 38,831 30, 284 
CRN cae PFs vole SRA rs en Pla oa ee Meee eee 7,998 14,912 35, 831 35,217 37, 184 30, 235 
Derngadindvmodicines’, 26 6.6. Se. ch cb ae DRM 8,992 9,440 25,018 26,560 28,729 29,619 
ATOROLE Pepe foes Pee eh Se he Reg CRA. OTR OES 4,179 6, 467 31,563 38, 722 36,387 28, 932 
Synthetic fabrics (piece goods).............cceceeecees 26123 9,851 | 22,415 | 28,570 | 25,336 | 26,895 


a ee ee ee ee 


14.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1939, 1946 and 1955-58 
Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1958. 
a 


Commodity 1939 1946 1955 1956 1957 1958 


— | | | es 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


EUCL5] 0 Ug 0c ic ge era aa ae an ana apa an 115,687 | 265,865 | 665,877 | 708,385 | 715,490 | 690,209 
Wieser eset teins. 5 cc ae et wack. | ee eee RS 109,051 | 250,306 | 338,216 | 513,081 | 380,415 | 446,078 
VIGNE SNE DOATUS: «fo hoe ont i ee 48,829 | 125,391 | 385,313 | 326,445 | 281,681 | 292,013 
Woodtpulvs.. Sto... .c tne ae et ee SER R 31,000 | 114,021 | 297,304 | 304,536 | 292,406 | 285,449 
Uranium ores and concentrates...........ccccceesccees Ae 26, 533 45,777 | 127,935 | 276,506 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 51,390 | 210,971 | 234,806 | 229,386 | 222,442 


55,205 | 215,169 | 222,909 | 248,253 | 212,580 


opper, primary and semi-fabricated 34,940 | 163,924 | 194,206"| 147,247"| 135,021 


Aircraft and parts (except engines).............e.eecee: 4 9,507 | 19,906 | 49,545 | 39,910 | 109,113 
LASS" 0/0 gah oly Deane iy. ail IE asi Wlinerates Ue oie Wiel ia hlbd 4,353 | 99,814 | 144,443 | 152,281 | 107,674 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

MDT US Me ctonas) acovace ec-tohe, ot ste te ae ohehee ice Pete tives egaeree 6 28, 662 72, 206 63, 937 67,339 93, 829 
Asbestos, unmanufactured...............ccecececececcs 23,839 | 94,804 | 99,895 | 107,058"| 90,745 
Cattle, ehiohy for Deel oie «cis onc. donssieod nieetsosa muse. 652 3,922 630 | 41,678 | 84,101 
Soa Lik 8 8a eet ig, Sales Rene Rati aan Srenlin, aren 9, 688 76,461 94,977 67,522 78,118 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................... — 36, 253 | 103,923 | 140,975 | 73,044 
Bigh, fresh and feof sien | series caine dune « 0.0°s 9's pss, 0°s elec ob sh 31,110 55, 263 59,594 63, 186 70,898 
Wins Kiya © 05 Feo 2 et A ote Sora os Oe 29, 650 60, 862 68, 660 66,994 70,276 
Ne AE age Se a ai een ak i Oe eel a 126, 733 74, 442 71,549 61,175 69,398 
Zine, primary and semi-fabricated................00:- 27,659 | 70,558 | 74,011 64,921 55,385 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts..............ecceeeeee 16,675 | 35,789 | 47,130 | 57,177"| 46,881 
FOreuaseneChormical, 20.2 M..oyts ines. & «<crsnreidtoce. ots ihelgveata. 82,108 |} 56,296 | 49,211 | 48,958 | 46,476 
Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing)...............2..e0eee: = El 11 | 31,279 | 48,624] 64,719 | 45,046 
Non-comamercia haters... sot. <:ctstesckts « eiatiethaevnresieek 39,951 25,227 | 34,000} 40,954 | 38,229 
PUA AG t, &PGite 0.) or Tess Sed bk aun 28,731 48,655 49,794 48,459 34, 655 
PN OAR SoM. ck TEN tinue: «anced Abo eee eck 30, 428 18,217 17,450 13, 868 33, 706 


1,737 | 17,391 | 17,614 | 26,735 | 32,789 
7,528 | 20,313 | 25,719 | 33,043 | 31,833 


Synthetic plastics, primary forms..............2..00.- 2,654 | 27,365 | 26,577 | 29,642 | 26,348 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.................0+ 16,715 | 37,194 | 35,025 | 29,396 | 26,099 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.p.............0cccc ence aeecces 20,939 | 20,700 | 21,407 | 25,186 | 24,944 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel) 3,328 | 33,695 | 20,749 | 42,226 | 24,278 
ein Skea end ressed Fs. Shes so ck iurin BR haw cheen 30,928 | 28,287 | 25,893 | 25,944 | 23,322 
Abrasives, artificial crude.................0cececeeeuce 11,727 | 26,942 | 28,389 | 33,911 | 22,717 
RB MEO ct AB eet Bi, nes eee ce reals 13, 808 23,939 22, 835 24,513 22,700 
Fly woodsand veneerss . 06. j<. Poe cb sos sian teweenceces 12,026 | 30,104 | 29,020] 22,336 | 22,524 
Heol and veal, ‘frash .. 5 ...)oso.. hac hs ccucesetaeevieses 27, 224 2, aL 3, 644 13,356 | 20,185 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured...................-- 15,450 | 26,315 | 35,656 | 27,821 19, 837 
SLOT Ud Epes Rhy nt eee: 9S, SNE. REE APM rte een 11,211 29, 144 24,546 19,393 19, 828 
Automobiles, passenger...............cccececceceecees 13,993 | 13,165 | 17,027 | 22,629] 19,382 


Molluses and crustaceans..............cceecceecceecces 14,159 | 20,246 | 20,554 | 20,413 19, 220 


1 Less than $500. 2 Beef only. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any 
importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States during the calendar years 1956-58 are given in Table 15 and 
corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 16. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


The tables in this Section present Canada’s trade according to three alternative 
classifications other than the classification by component material used in Section 4. 


17.—_Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Countries, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Fully or Fully or 
Country 43 Raw ¥ ae pee as * Raw - Fare Chiefly 
ateria 4 anu- ateria : Manu- 
factured factured factured factured 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
INOFGHOATMOLIICAS Foden cases sca copie esc 490,364") 147,278") 3,365,678" 408,990 128,413 | 3,044,143 
tUmtted Seateget . <u. PeredeecccHe ee eeeee 490,123"| 147,170'| 3,361,256" 408,825 123,086 | 3,040, 468 
Central America and Antilles!........... 73,990 35, 768 53,004 85,201 26,752 54,776 
West Indies Federation................. 27,387 23, 648 5,007 24,602 10, 233 6, 424 
arDagost a dee oss ee tee tess — 5, 867 1,761 — LWS2k 2,480 
INGICHMEE CR Hos de Cos wb cu oS ERE. 28, 663 14, 908 1,639 18,775 6,683 2,269 
Trinidadeand, Lobacos.........4-eer sess 8,724 2, 873 1,607 6,827 2,298 1,726 
OL pi [aes aca: aera AS a Pe 1,354 9,722 2,789 1,704 14, 206 2,970 
MVONCULASHOK <. oie od noc was oe ees « 4,562 2 13 4,894 if 2 
MEXICO. Rae ec > Seana cee eee ee 16, 688 367 4,062 28,425 529 3,105 
Netherlands Antilles.................... — — 39, 269 40 _ 39,764 
AWAIT, Sees oe kk eee ana Gs eae ees 7,190 1 v 7,459 1 29 
South America}, ..............-.-..2 0008s 313,801 10,749 16,799 262,043 10,101 19,349 
British Guiana 8,954 10,345 1,705 9,361 9, 358 1,925 
ATO ON CIIARU EE vc code chases sence erase. 1, 818 35 2,850 1,973 9 3,454 
ESAT oe Bre ces she As ens ae cd eRe 31, 158 246 3,921 23, 485 396 3,615 
OLOT DIAS Ee Le doe damier at cs os beets’. 18, 140 22 28 16,274 142 168 
ICUA COR: Ot Oe sss te OTA. os co Nee 4,407 3 18 4,933 8 26 
MGI SABE Cane el A pete ORO RATT Dae 242,012 — 6,133 200, 663 — 8,927 
Northwestern Europe!.................. 19,946 47,848 715,142 22,453 41,086 733,999 
Wnrted Kanedom.. 4. ee ee... ss ene. . 11,819 41,024 469,115 11,915 33, 289 481,446 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 690 2, 833 40,544 607 2,365 33, 050 
Den MAVCseee™ ooh ee ccne Bannan. 1,928 13 6,676 eres 21 6,028 
ERAT CO-e PeAA Me cas hee eee a SN 621 1,019 34,542 Pa BE 1,410 37,543 
Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 1,036 770 95,841 375 1,109 104, 459 
INIA Ee nate Is Ae A te ee 3) 220 1, 898 20,273 4,256 2,307 22,977 
SweGend wet. cc cee ns Seo eaten se eas 264 84 15,221 915 192 13,034 
SwitzerlinGdtets. se Ass. waa eee eee: 77 2 24,583 63 10 26, 895 
Southern Europe!...............-...+--- 3,014 3,006 35,652 1,898 4,537 36, 734 
Mealy dee SeOtee sc ee ee oe mee es. 2,252 1,582 29,179 batey 1,871 29, 832 
SOR. Ab eA tess ater ee cise eee AAT 643 1,507 3,446 618 Owe 3,619 
Bastern Europe! - 0.22.0 6.0 -scessecess 3,011 495 7,635 1,589 754 8,730 
Czechoslovakia... cca recerccssk rete... 16 2 5,029 6 2 4,944 
MiddlevMast’....°...5.2,.55.---- bore ele. 35,047 106 2,802 69,869 165 3,584 
BAe a hens oe neces iat Sa hoc ge PORN 8 34,315 — 2 68,021 — 

WE DENOUR cia tae eres ses il — 43 2 — 78 
CENCE OA SIA eins Sse were ee sh 33,308 14,981 103,795 23,534 13,417 111,886 
eylOn Sade. os oeN OTE occa ERR 1,048 2,617 11, 251 2,226 1,208 9, 435 
Hong Kong 896 43 6, 284 886 95 7,841 
| i BiG We es Aas /f 58S BROS ct ene 2,013 172 27, 063 1,031 328 26,338 
: Malaya and Singapore DI OL7 5,724 415 13, 259 5,691 954 
MATS oe ete Seraceis oa 8 ote oes e oe ae ee ees 2,368 20 2,916 2173 120 3, 082 
; NADAL). Gp eicks Wer s/ieaate ees oinlsis omens S700) 3,559 54,691 2,056 4,597 63, 563 
| Otiier: Africguas, .....b Pee hs occas 20,624 13,634 3,350 15,893 7,915 4,429 
; Brush Mast AdriCa cael ts tess. deena e. 4,067 34 888 3, 789 — 1,306 

$ Mauritius and Seychelles................ — 10,278 — 1 5,917 -— 
: Pnionvof SoutheAtriea, 4 is s<s skewed sees 3,207 Le20 1, 882 4,529 1,114 2,386 
PCO ATNTAE FeA Sie 55k Aa Be ore eee eee 12,191 23,592 15,955 13,199 23,443 18,519 
PAGS GRATE OU Ra role. cota. eetaala Sere ghtueke « terete eters 4,993 12,383 11,352 4,783 14, 203 13, 934 
5 Td oe SRG PENNA ITE LIE APSE — 7; 215 * _ 5,727 1 
Jiu eV ACW 06 De a Sa ee 6,998 3,913 859 8,127 3, 262 204 
Totals, Imports................. 1,005,799"; 297,7497| 4,319,862") 904,670 251,583 | 4,036,098 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 2 Less than $500. 
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18.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Countries, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Country Fully or Fully or 
we ae Ape Chiefly | Raw | * ibe d Chiefly 
ateria ib Manu- aterials anu- 
factured factured factured factured 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Worth eA meriea t,o cee cicacs o> ee eee 856,526} 918,468") 1,097,225 $09,221 844,062 | 1,076,945 
Wnited States oe: odo ccssn ete. neecun ie 855,541") 918,330"} 1,093,737 908, 109 843,985 | 1,075,322 
Central America and Antilles!........... 7,744 20,578 139, 964 7,945 19,460 102,860 
West Indies Federation................. 3,615 1,533 30,814 4,204 1,588 25, 747 
Barbadost.ae:e% . 4. 08. 08. 1.5. 8BBSES: 448 614 8,608 484 461 8,253 
Jamaica’ 2... 4c SO. HS... B.S 1,228 496 17,769 1,648 611 18,681 
Trinidadtand Tobago. wre... .9tee ek. 1,949 9, 487 2,071 615 8,912 
@uabat .. RR. 5. 4d. SERN. b B RER 457 1,744 14, 689 356 1,893 15,347 
Dominicans Kepublic. Tas. a... «05 -ete eee 299 198 4,526 136 336 4,896 
@Xxico.. Baa. On. . to BOE. GES EER ees 1,198 10,781 30, 634 516 8,877 22,172 
Panaginarey tis dis oc ode Dieta tere oceis Re acitons 53 152 30, 460 62 136 5,196 
Piterto Rice. oP ds Get Mee doe eee 1,057 3,914 7,638 1,269 4,149 Th iGy 
South Americal: «......).daeot- <0 0c bles owe 12,683 19,142 90,715 16,837 16,533 77,677 
British, Guianal ohac aon eeieismeae een 891 223 3,955 882 130 3,055 
Argentinafas.&. .......86e Son... -Pee ee 178 2,195 11,826 121 227 6,158 
Tazil. .. SES). .c.as fhe tee com etenee 416 6, 493 18, 888 297 6,728 14,144 
Chile! ..0 Ge aonc cde Rtas Ben Gan ees 18 809 3,534 21 2,305 2,276 
Colom biaiees..5. 7.4: 80s. Se... ce eee 824 3, 063 10,741 727 2,901 10, 237 
Peril). bBed odes cae Noe ns ee ee 2,799 15582 ieee 3,009 1,688 6, 480 
Venezuelats...4:<0 oa: S00. e sr Rhone. 6,142 3,408 30, 293 9,698 2,120 31, 836 
Northwestern Europe!.................. 548,729] 368,836") 256,417 588, 039 346,751 348,737 © 
United Kingdom ....5.855.08.-- 5 eee eee 280,288"! 276,638") 165,743 337, 385 244, 567 191,851 
Austria. 4 Sais .<.. e as Se ee ie ee eee 2,829 2,361 1,522 3, 622 1,737 2,176 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 36, 136 7,705 16, 561 31,634 10, 422 27,647 
Mranice’. ¢ 2a. bec os donee eee 16,730 21,694 19,083 9,275 20,392 15, 506 
Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 88, 974 36, 762 26, 203 72,396 44,264 85, 203 
ireland... fh paki onsets en ee 5, 163 1,117 2,119 4,862 1,572 2,284 
Netherlands<.f\..:.<4. dations oe eee 50, 598 10,630 8,621 52,975 13,107 8,842 
INO WA Yc RWdso do:o.0teRdees sete eee 50, 742 736 4,070 52, 202 1,075 2,708 
Sweden etic i: 00 Reece ae ee eee 1,917 5,937 4,257 1,789 4,731 4,487 
Switzerland #5. 2... .cadeseaceer eee ok eee 14,647 4,253 6,145 20,913 4,087 4,499 
Southern Europe!....................05: 23,939" 37,468" 17,317 9,574 21,348 14,683 
Ttaly:2 2% SAR te ee ee eee ee 19, 359r 32,0587 11,424 6, 848 16, 446 6,621 
Spaint «hice oocdies soe ke eR eee ie ceeee 282 3,400 2, 233 67 3,640 3,008 
Eastern Europe!...................00000- 25,710 636 4,429 18,177 856 6,020 
@zechoslovakia,. codes sncecesnn presen 75 56 1,291 147 365 854 
Poland .. S95 fos. 3 RR Oe hae oe: 16,207 235 228 7 36 602 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..... 9, 087 2 1,569 16, 682 — 2,186 
Middle Bast. <<. d55c02. coisas swt vgeet ot 3,480 2,828 7,489 3,981 1,955 9,683 
Other ‘Asiaing. 4.\..3.: /BRGse. cs eo Re 96,611: 52,629" 77,983 140,265 26,145 79,868 
1 heYo Lb}: pee as ee ee, I 8 iS ie 5,316 9,077 14,599 40,103 14,092 24,915 
Wong: Kong... 3. gee ean hee ee ee ee 691 1,233 5,670 545 1,419 4,090 
Pakistan: f88. 2h.« od ett ehh ct ee 1,991 904 8,500 5,115 173 10,096 
Japan’. £ Ad. doocy ae ene ce Pee 88, 239r 87,214" 13, 699 86, 454 6, 839 11,634 
Philippines, Aci:<c.: Aeon bee ee 127 1,160 16, 253 705 710 12,673 
Other Africal§. .. ..: 3 aioe se Bene 950 18,043 46,810 2,003 14,142 48,088 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. . 461 1,929 2,566 1,148 814 1,953 
Union of South) Africas. s:-7 «scr oe cee 304 13,588 34,549 292 11,888 37, 855 
Oceanlal © os cocks cee Gee e ee ee 1,762 21,845 47,278 3,402 24,204 43,883 
Australia $99..8%..>..< 5 BRT ih. oe tee eee 1,545 A Teak 29,561 3,188 20, 419 29,148 
New Zealand 43... date? tus oct RERGERE 135 2,602 14,227 8 2,638 12,376 
Totals, Exports,........5.00..... 1,578,1337| 1,460,4727| 1,785,627 || 1,699,446 | 1,315,456 | 1,808,445 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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19.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1957 and 1958 


Note.—Many of the 1957 figures in this table have been revised since they were published in the 1959 Year Book. 


1957 


United 


States 
$’000 


118, 627 
9,669 
48 , 856 


All 
Countries 


$000 


128, 469 
10, 462 
87,575 


United 
Kingdom 


$000 


494 
5 
26,079 


1958 


United 
States 


$000 


119,037 
9,371 
48,161 


All 
Countries 


$’000 


134,976 
10,151 
89,599 


177, 153 


226, 505 


26,578 


176,570 


234,726 


54, 837 


42, 885 
33, 809 
113,085 


189, 780 


24,042 
7,081 
20,929 


52,052 


41,391 
29,113 
103,910 


174,414 


a | | — | | | —— | 


143, 612 


171,355 
44,271 
200, 659 


143 ,080 
16, 453 
69, 090 


176,367 
39, 264 
193,508 


233 , 483 
102,396 
296,006 


86,176 
13, 220 


222,391 
87,477 
311,648 


em | | | f | | 


104,324 
15,346 
167,591 


243,221 
102, 487 
309, 333 


233 , 254 
87,516 
325, 480 


216,614 
24,962 
207 , 887 


361, 952 
112, 857 
383, 580 


205, 213 
22,591 
215,531 


357, 367 
97,628 
401, 247 


31,323 
8,045 
30, 421 


52,624 
33,901 
126, 413 


6,564 
16,660 
51,545 


52,254 
29, 152 
117,741 


Origin 
United 
Kingdom 
$7000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm PrRopucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Ray Mia tenialSee. oc.1 sett. detd. «s+ sigigy. cians 458 
Partly manufactured................00+- 14 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 24,585 
aye eal StS Go IM Cros aas Geen aeins an BmemonCs 25, 057 
Animal Husbandry— 
IEDR, RIDE POTIAS cna gah < alscciet es sic sane. tvs, obs 3, 244 
Partly manufactured...................- 19, 856 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 58,124 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 81,224 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
RR WETACODIAIS despite ovis ccc eis eae! cls sie als 3,701 
Partly manufactured............sseeeee- 19,870 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 82,709 
Torats, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS........ 106,281 
Foreign Farm Propuctrs—! 
Field Crops— 
EVA WVAITR A UCTIAIS omrace chats o'e:scs/s,s.osie.o' tere: sce ots 1,478 
Partly manufactured................+++- 1,119 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 31,378 
Totals, PielG CropSsad. sss wee ssi cic sis 65 oe 33,975 
Animal Husbandry— 
RAMP INACIIaIS meet cco cet cee Care Zoe 
Partly manufactured.............e.s000: — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 433 
Totals, Animal Husbandry..............-++ 2,665 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
(RAW MALCEIA Sh rcucids me med. as s0 oe sfoies ori - 3,710 
Partly manufactured.............0.+00:: 1,119 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 31,811 
Torats, ForriGN FarM PRODUCTS........ 36, 640 
Aut Farm PRopucts— 
All Field Crops— 
WPAN LOLI A Seracrciiae as s.cyaccelrneieins «ne siete 1,936 
Partly manufactured.............s+5..-- 1,133 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 55, 963 
Totals, All Wield Crops... ...c.-2002- 005s 59,032 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Rt WAIN AUETIA LS ee cto ace info e oles Siesiele wre 'nib mee 5,476 
Partly manufactured............0..+00e: 19, 856 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 58,558 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 83, 889 


69,790 


212,937 


74,770 


66, 876 


199, 148 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers to all commodities produced from basic 
raw materials such as are produced on Canadian farms. “Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or commodities 
such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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19.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1957 and 1958—concluded 


1957 1958 
Origin PS | 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries |} Kingdom States Countries 
$000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $000 $'000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 
Raw materials. 36-0... ae ee 7,441 247,937 414,576 9,067 204, 912 409,621 
Partly manufactured.................. 20,989 33, 007 146,758 20,584 29,678 126,780 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 114,521 238, 308 509, 992 106,769 245,621 518,988 
Totals, Farm Origin..................... 142,921 519,252 | 1,071,326 136,421 510,211 | 1,055,389 
Wildlife Origin 
Rawematerials., «ms, cbhi, tk: -oo ae eee 748 8,716 11730 835 8,214 10,804 
Partly;manutactured . {tack . .. qeeientomes 189 2,607 2,956 372 2,267 3,053 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 31 676 729 37 558 632 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 969 11,999 15,421 1,244 11,040 14,488 
Marine Origin 
Rawanateriala.can.:-\ganem---P-aga-men 51 3,962 5, 632 18 4,500| 5,704 
Partlyomanutactured. s.6 o.0c ce cote cn oe — — oe — ae — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 523 3, 881 12,147 680 5,003 12,771 
Totals, Marine Origin.................... 574 7,843 17,779 698 9,503 18,475 
Forest Origin 
Raw materislarcaccnetorer reat riches — 12,581 12,698 —_ 10, 485 10,571 
Partly woanulachured acceso. ce cee erie 42 40, 857 45,764 206 41,876 48 , 874 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 6,617 151, 862 172,395 7,887 157,349 180, 443 
Totals, Forest Origin.................... 6,659 205,300 230,858 8,092 209,710 239,888 
Mineral Origin 
Rawanaterials).25 3:4. auema ao eee ee 3,608 216,569 560,799 1,995 150,170 467, 416 
Partly manufactured. ...... 52. .++f.e5e sas 18,940 62,731 92, 843 11,618 42,810 65, 242 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 279,465 | 2,300,980 | 2,818,742 297,353 | 1,961,279 | 2,506,338 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... $02,013 | 2,580,280 | 3,472,384 310,965 | 2,154,260 | 3,038,995 
Mixed Origin 
aWomateriais. fe... doeetotre. con eae te _ 358 358 _ 545 553 
Partly manufactured... 20.0%... 1.068 ce 864 7,968 9,427 510 6, 454 7,635 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 67,958 665, 549 805, 857 68, 720 670, 656 816,927 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................... 68,828 673,875 815,641 69,230 677,655 825,115 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials)... . 0.05 6c c oc ccc eee clans 11,819 490,123 | 1,005,799 11,915 408,825 904,670 
Partly manufactured.................... 41,024 147,169 297,749 33,289 123,086 251,583 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 469,115 | 3,361,256 | 4,319,862 481,446 | 3,040,468 | 4,036,098 


Ley Ps Wit LE | vache Rady tc teeataeste sesh 521,958 | 3,998,549 | 5,623,410 526,650 | 3,572,379 | 5,192,351 


EXPORTS BY ORIGIN AND DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 1041 
20.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1957 and 1958 
1957 1958 
Origin 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States | Countries |} Kingdom States Countries 
$7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propuctrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Rapp IN ACAHA a dswwicls saqape ous + «ts sie «gine 197, 403 102,050 633, 984 246, 867 87,023 689 , 879 
Partly manufactured .c.cc c+ ss sileamee ses 2 4,693 9, 837 2 5,300 10,733 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 44,640 78, 987 176,197 36, 279 81,633 174,894 
PLO LRIS DOL COTODS.. 6 ats savers atepess. «019s wiaia-o oa 242,043 185, 730 820,018 283,146 173,956 875, 506 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials....... RS Sacra. CORIO ee 4,022 82,526 100, 672 4,451 148, 193 168, 134 
Partly, manufactured.) cies. .cde veces 1,782 6,078 12,917 1,555 6,364 12,306 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 5,096 12,573 32,562 5, 664 12,666 39,310 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 10, 900 - 101,177 146,151 11,669 167, 223 219,751 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
IRA WS GORI aS fmot tear, o.« «15.0. clein aks 3s o.s'6,9'* 201, 425 184,575 734, 656 251,318 235,215 858,013 
Partly manutactureg ...c. <5 22.0 ms o> 010%! 1,782 10,771 22,754 1,555 11, 664 23,039 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 49,736 91,561 208, 758 41,943 94,299 214, 204 
Torats, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS....... 252,948 286, 907 966, 169 294,815 341,178 | 1,095,257 
Foretcn Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
NRE WAI AGELIALS so is ichdids cc cc oon cies sees: _ 364 364 — 15 15 
PartlysManulacturea... oso. 6.00000. 22 1,466 2,038 21 859 1,075 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 254 9,304 18,326 294 9,195 16,799 
Totals, HieldsCropsasa®. Tiisesnlaaaeei.vinee 276 11,134 20,728 315 10,079 17, 888 
Animal Husbandry— 
BURY AS bOMMAUS « vadec ore f s/s/scsis ete sys senier as _ — — — — — 
Partly manufactured..............0ee0e — — — — — = 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... — 1 4 — 2 3 
Totals, Animal Husbandry...............- — 1 4 — 2 3 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
IRA WaTIGLOTAlSes). < «4c Kisitvs ia.0s. soa eels sete — 364 364 -— 15 15 
Partly manufactured..............22200- 22 1,466 2,038 21 859 1,075 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 254 9,306 18,330 294 9,198 16,801 
Torats, FoREIGN FARM PRODUCTS......... 276 11,136 20, 732 * 315 10,072 17,891 
Aut Farm PRopucts— 
All Field Crops— 
RCV LOTIBIS® coo cee 6 0.5 sisigce sro sore 6 s10, 0c 197, 403 102,414 634,348 246 , 867 87,037 689, 894 
PartlysmManiwiacCtured ....caiccs.. «+s abeyaievaps << 23 6,160 11,875 21 6,159 11,808 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 44,894 88,291 194,523 36,573 90, 828 191,693 
Votals All Mirela Crops....s.ccercsscnss ese 242,319 196, 864 840, 746 283, 461 184,025 893 , 394 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Ua WeEA LOMAS ao wes eicennas ae ait eidlare aces 4,022 82,526 100, 672 4,451 148,193 168, 1384 
Parthy manufactured... 5... .0..6.cec000 1,782 6,078 12,917 1,555 : 12,306 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 5,096 12,575 32,566 5, 664 12, 668 39,313 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 10,900 101,179 146,155 11,669 167,225 219,754 


_ In this classification the expression ‘“‘Canadian Farm Products” refers to commodities actually produced, 
in their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials or oe. ee 
ess than i 


Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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20.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1957 and 1958—concluded 


1957 1958 
Origin hese sie ee a ltr eee eee 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries |} Kingdom States Countries 
$000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 
Baw. Materials ...... sys geste esac a « 201, 425 184,939 735,020 251,318 235,230 858,028 
Partly manufactured.................. 1,805 12,238 24,792 1,576 12,523 24,114 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 49,990 100,866 227,089 42,237 103, 496 231, 006 
Totals, Farm Origin. .cccccacstssersr 258,219 298,043 986,901 295,131 351,250 | 1,113,148 
Wildlife Origin 
Raw. matonialsnens quttaaiecmeedostsseteiciee 4,315 20, 487 26,012 4,000 18,528 23 , 382 
Partly manufactured 27 sae gete «ech esieeetis« 50 444 1,465 239 306 1,129 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 3 493 570 15 476 538 
Totals, Wildlife Origin..................- 4,367 21,425 28,047 4,255 19,309 25,050 
Marine Origin 
Raw. Materials. scat <siieccccecencatieles clears 17 83 , 032 84, 236 11 89 , 326 90,765 
Partly, manufactured: 4,ccs./2-6 0 «ieee oats 23 492 516 68 308 376 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 7,259 13,185 47,133 24,733 13,193 63,117 
Totals, Marine Origin..................- 75298 96,710 131,885 24,812 102,827 154,258 
Forest Origin 
RA Wisma Feria ics lotevottene lover soaieteioe oistolerae 7,061 53,300 66,414 4,752 40,741 48,704 
Partl yzmanulactuned. pemevertestiererietoreyois olorer- 77, 160 460,918 602,940 67,760 487,631 606, 808 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............-. 58,122 657, 707 786 , 868 60,916 634, 829 758,573 
Totals, Forest Origin...................- 142,343 | 1,171,925 | 1,456,222 133,427 | 1,163,201 | 1,414,085 
Mineral Origin 
Ra WHIMNAtCrEALS j. 5 <:s1restorevereetese o0/ eee Io cots 67,471 511,714 664, 382 77,305 521,860 676,143 
Rartly mantiactured ypc <steetemeerer er: 197,575 443 ,090 829,190 174,920 342,338 681, 686 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 18,728 186,578 404, 646 14,502 197,376 386, 384 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 283,774 | 1,141,382 | 1,898,218 266,726 | 1,061,575 | 1,744,212 
Mixed Origin 
Rawnma terials | cotss.eciyo agin svete ve sele nye Gkors <ieio' ~ 2,069 2,069 — 2,424 2,424 
Partlyzmanulachureg masnccec: cemeiieismisres: 26 1,148 1,569 5 879 1,342 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 31,642 134, 907 319,321 49 447 125,952 368, 828 
Totals, Mixed Origim...................-- 31, 667 138,123 322,959 49,452 129,254 372,594 
Recapitulation 
MAW materials Wu... sce sit eves dee 280, 288 855,541 | 1,578,133 337,385 908,109 | 1,699,446 
Partly manufactured.................... 276,638 918,330 | 1,460,472 244,567 843,985 | 1,315,456 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 165,743 | 1,093,737 | 1,785,627 191,851 | 1,075,322 | 1,808,445 


Grand ‘Totals % css e208 c. 722,669 | 2,867,608 | 4,824,233 773,804 | 2,827,417 | 4,823,347 
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21.—_Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1957 and 1958 


Nors.—Many of the 1957 figures in this table have been revised since they were published in the 1959 Year Book. 


1957 1958 
Group and Purpose | 
United United Al United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States | Countries 
$'000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Producers’ Materials..................... 203,592 | 1,100,028 | 1,837,695 175,824 924,735 | 1,603,934 
Farm Materials— 
MOAAStS MIR, os Sickie Raneemeh ui 24,689 24,700 5 25,819 27,938 
ETI ZO LS re oor paeradcco rapt os prot a t-ak sn sensperentnn 192 11,898 14, 169 247 11,444 13,573 
Seeds aren tate: ote Seek ate oss Soe « Beis 112 4,848 5, 690 110 6, 225 7,475 
OL HOLT ae tds cd ie do Sh Rye MLSS 1,247 11,345 14,320 1,023 11,070 14,040 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 1,557 52,780 58,879 1,386 54,557 63 , 027 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
Foods and beverageS.............s+00: 453 5,661 13,007 358 3,655 10,941 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ 172 2,158 3, 267 134 2,382 3, 850 
Textile, clothing, cordage............. 70,460 157,515 291,934 58,006 140,721 267,515 
Fur and leather goods............-..-- 7,936 30,107 43 , 879 10,235 27, 400 43,254 
ROEDAVATAnL| Us ecetetcat tater Povettcereyavsicr orevetrners reverence — — — _ — — 
Rubber industries...............e0008: 738 18,125 41,590 639 17,633 33,901 
Other manufactures............20ee00- 81,649 618,096 | 1,092,236 73, 635 504, 556 951,556 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials.... 161, 409 831,662 | 1,485,913 143,007 696,347 | 1,311,017 
Building and Construction Materials..... 40,571 213,058 290, 244 31,355 W722 227,179 
Other Producers’ Materials.............. 54 2,528 2,658 76 2,558 2,711 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 100,149 | 1,077,697 | 1,251,394 102,793 907,908 | 1,077,833 
TENG 03 yee gece a RAR oan Looe eA Pe A er Ae 7,540 199,742 212,705 7,944 197, 147 210,676 
Commerce and industry..........--.+00- 92,609 877,955 | 1,038,689 94,759 710,761 867, 157 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 2,576 216,981 267,959 1,129 161,134 213,237 
(RUT ee Se Ps ee Pan See ee. A re, org 2,457 200, 765 251,548 1,064 147,661 199,579 
MISC ELICLU Yiritanosyste Fees Se tics Gisiare isle tees — 1, 406 1,406 — 887 887 
Aim VIGANta | cles faik Hee eine Pome eet 120 14,810 15,005 65 12,586 12,771 
PRPANISPOLl cok. oo ccs deae hes caine ce RE eas 69,219 526,362 621,817 104,077 479,011 628,104 
LEROY s & oy Reo Ok AOE CSO ee Mss 42,385 382,691 450, 452 66, 546 346, 848 455, 808 
RUS oer cine ste nds ts those oe Shterael. 669 25,367 26, 108 673 12,726 13,657 
Woater.c.kitek dbfesourd Sits ne neccae deme ones 2,388 13,314 16, 259 3,105 13, 623 18,643 
SATORU Ed mnie tie ios Lidia otoaclate Was wre stor: 23,776 104, 990 128,999 33, 702 105,814 139,995 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
ANGUSUPY:;&. .. .s Seoks coc ache: 6,417 48,253 61,660 5,886 49,739 63,5779 
Advertising material.............0eee0. 449 7,420 8,166 529 hee 8, 695 
SOntaAMersds te ees aise Soe PME tee 5,579 28,999 41,048 5,018 30, 403 42,734 
GHEE eects cere aira a sislers od aie ea oes 389 11, 834 12, 447 338 11,615 12,148 
Consumer Goods................2220000 96,915 572,679 | 1,043,026 99,680 595,377 | 1,076,112 
HOOUSs. cere Roe re Oe OR ess eee en 14,755 180, 480 379, 498 16,810 182, 808 381,441 
Reyernges es ee L0i5 he. See oeee bE Ss 13, 208 37,877 142, 290 13, 482 42,218 | 142,090 
Smokers’ supplies...........0sse00eee00. 580 3,356 5,392 527 3, 458 5,648 
Clothing Sew, Pies Pewee oss cee ER ese 20,327 23,140 63, 650 17,999 23, 536 68, 996 
Ouseholds*eoods: ict eee een xc oe HH 29, 858 159,396 217,313 29,949 162,266 223 , 304 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc.............+.- 2,288 9,044 31,537 2,526 8,411 30, 694 
Books, educational supplies, etc.......... 4,852 63, 441 74,544 5, 858 66, 185 78,775 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 5,034 44,053 60, 438 5, 428 49 546 70,904 
Medical supplies, etc...........ccceceeeee 4,355 39, 993 50, 708 5, 057 44, 892 55,541 
pets Peer ae oct, are SBR Rahs wk. sias ielstaho: » was 1,659 11,899 17,657 2,044 12,058 18,719 
Munitions and War Stores, n.0.p........ 25800 32,682 39,081 2,075 $1,391 35,923 
Live Animals for Food................... 1 1,472 1,472 — ving 774 
Wyrclassified s/o... 1.55 b.5 0... oR oes 40,234 422,395 499,006 355208 422,013 492,857 
Totals, Imports...................00- 521,958 | 3,998,549 | 5,623,410 526,650 | 3,572,379 | 5,192,351 


1 Less than $500, 


1044 FOREIGN TRADE 
22.—Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1957 and 1958 
1957 1958 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Producers’ Materials..................+.: 640,998 "| 2,272,166"| 3,750,839" 646,996 | 2,150,506 | 3,587,501 
Farm Materials— 
1 D6 Ko (=i ye Ome Ue mM: oan dente 39,347 71,214 140, 280 59,219 48 , 458 129,890 
Hertilizershgtttivnck soot hoes + tote ee 1 39,155 49 , 438 -- 40,799 47,461 
Prevore i Oe OG Oo RR Ste, RRS, 2A eR OR 1,288 8,896 15, 456 2,818 10,191 18,211 
Other fee seyerda serettees ous one do ee ees _— 1,163 1,231 1 1,074 1,102 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 40 , 636 120,418 206, 406 62,037 100,523 196,663 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
Foods and beverageS...........sssee-- 129, 602 19,382 383, 656 150,703 18137 448,995 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ 16,374 8 21,919 14,396 14 18,571 
Textiles, clothing, cordage............. 4,041 2,285 13,074 2,323 1,582 8,305 
Fur and leather goods..............--- 8,061 28,766 49 341 8, 223 28,398 47, 881 
Sawmills ment ncrct be cote accls cre tiie ea eae 1,290 2,016 4,078 1,106 1,547 3,861 
Rubber industriesi.c- eee. -.4- ces n ee 1 303 320 oe 275 279 
Other manufacturesses-c-. ... ees - 394,954") 1,849,6317| 2,716,609" 368,471 | 1,735,828 | 2,501,489 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials... 554,323"] 1,902,389") 3,188,997") 545,221 | 1,785,781 | 3,029,381 
Building and Construction Materials..... 46 , 036 248, 446 352,510 39,714 263, 184 359, 183 
Other Producers’ Materials............- 3° 913 2,927 24 1,018 OTe 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 11,155 161, 246 254,916 9,851 175,879 269,000 
PULTYD cece beretereroe a co aieicisievs aleve rsievars elebetercie stores 228 72, 830 85, 160 414 108 , 894 118, 452 
Commerce and industry..............+-- 10, 927 88,417 169,755 9, 437 66, 985 150,548 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 2,981 39,888 51,145 2,709 40,865 46,497 
Buel... <b. ck operas pies. es ae ea ale a 2,581 20,690 31,648 2,709 28,279 33, 607 
FOLECLTICIEV cot acen 6 ate elo eee hee — 19,165 19, 167 —_ 12,578 12,580 
Lubricantseee oe. cake aes oe eee — 34 330 — 8 310 
Trans Pores cies ete ciel ead oe ee 1,333 24,568 133,715 12,001 23,963 175,906 
FROG : Mawar aids 28 teen... ao eee ner 403 5,324 48,895 479 7,061 45,352 
1 RY: 11 Ree penne Gibco nininerire: mciciocie 1 1,900 12, 869 _ 1,020 2,370 
Water. 5. rele cick cote ccs oo ieee ot eee 673 1,206 32,041 11,269 905 19,071 
PATTOralt’ cect. cis store erecaero t aete ees 258 16,137 39,910 25 14,977 109,113 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
Industryste) 2c fee es eee 1,335 4,714 10,367 3,014 4,471 11,938 
Containersee. : cas mene eee eee 1,335 4,711 10, 269 3,018 4,470 11,804 
Other: Sere ere eRe i ee eee 1 3 98 1 it 134 
Consumer Goods..............ceeeeeeees 41,136 233,886 396,696 68,805 266,191 468, 203 
OOUS» eae eae cc dome seeds) nets 37,772 144, 682 272,755 60, 997 174,073 341, 483 
BEVCLAGCS ees a oc de eet cee tee 604 65,476 72,640 533 69,365 75,756 
Smokers’ supplies? #apeeas..s -b.neokee- 66 43 322 61 56 323 
Clothing Wee we ands ere nose ee ee 547 8, 033 6,177 358 2,854 5,396 
Householdtgoods. oh -meccetien tere eee 656 1,994 8, 680 220 1,963 7,593 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc................ zf 148 1,202 o 115 1,107 
Books, educational supplies, etc.......... 679 5,679 10,731 690 5,218 10, 767 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 464 10,382 13,750 481 10, 450 13,500 
Medical supplies, etc...........00-ee eee: 252 2,381 9,965 3,396 2,069 11,916 
CNEL ao eects a es ke ee ee eee Caco hates 90 68 474 64 27 365 
Munitions and War Stores, n.0.p........ 4 30 201 13 23 732 
Live Animals for Food................... — 42,602 42,701 _— 86,427 86,522 
Wiclassificd 1: . saree eer ere 24,126° 88,508"| 183,653" 30,414 79,094 177,048 
Totals, Exports...............ccc000. 722,669") 2,867,608 | 4,824,233" 773,804 | 2,827,417 | 4,823,347 


1 Less than $500. 
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Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In the postwar period there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s 
exports and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of 
changes in the volume of goods traded and in the prices at which transactions are con- 
ducted. ‘To assess the significance of value changes, it is desirable to isolate the contri- 
butions made to them by the price and volume factors. 


Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this 
information. ‘These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part 
of export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 
trade represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. 
By dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are 
removed from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the same 
time-base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from that of 
the regular trade statistics, changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief difference is that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been combined 
into one group, “agricultural and animal products”, and that the sub-group “rubber and 
its products” has been transferred from this group to the “‘miscellaneous group’’. 


The import totals differ from those usually published by the exclusion of certain 
goods brought into Canada by the governments of the United Kingdom and other NATO 
countries for the use of their defence forces. Table 23 shows the value of trade adjusted 
for pricing purposes, and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 
1955-58. In the period covered by this table, import prices as a whole rose steadily, 
although there was considerable fluctuation in certain individual groups. Export prices, 
on the other hand, increased in 1955 and 1956, declined very slightly in 1957 and ad- 
vanced slightly again in 1958. Notwithstanding the increase in import prices, imports 
were reduced in value in 1957 and 1958 as a result of a significant decline in volume, 
particularly in the later year; exports in the same year decreased moderately in value 
but increased in volume. 


23.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Groups, 1955-58 


Nors.—Many of the 1957 figures in this table as well as some of those for previous years have been revised 
since they were published in the 1959 Year Book. 


Commodity Group! 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
DECLARED VALUES 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Declared Values of Imports................. 0. . cece c eee eens 4,712,370 | 5,705,449 | 5,628,410 5,192,351 
Apacoitural and animal products: .48)isk cles alleen eee 600 , 292 673, 870 705, 432 716,373 
DEI EES ANCRLERTILOS ao oR cei tere Gieacichauet means aul tone Tee 381,613 416,390 408 , 651 387, 297 
Woeueproaucts Ande paper: ce wears otis cs ao spigot ee ek ee 188, 431 220, 279 217,722 226, 912 
LEONG Steelman prOdttCtS.. iitekot as <t.h one tants mies Lee ee 1,597,472 | 2,221,640 | 2,122,967 1,844, 480 
Won-terrous metals and products) ic.chsoc 2 Pe peas aoe sos Sete 411,512 503,327 495, 540 442,795 
Nonwnetallie minerals"and products. .......02...:-s0+0+-55- 659,171 760,785 771, 763 676,000 
Girernnivrlsmnd feruiizen.i oe ta). aera eto eee ee 265,012 293,772 299 , 718 297, 212 
NIG SCE NAT COUG:. sys otto tte aie ene oh chen ne So AN ga Le 563, 504 566,081 573, 182 574,180 
SDE ipls, <A Ca Sto gtl mi pOrhes a8 ee eects Re WEE toe bolas een oa 4,667,007 | 5,656,145 | 5,594,976 5,165, 249 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments.......... 45,363 49 304 28, 435 27,102 
Declared Values of Exports?.................. 00. c eee eee eens 4,281,784 | 4,789,746 | 4,824,233 4,823,347 
Aprienltural-andsanimal proGuess . i sete.d kee one ole be Buse of bee 1,006,146 | 1,225,876} 1,124,543 1,275,150 
Peed ATs FOX UNOS S; 5... 4. oa ten ed ee OOD occ seve pif baa 22,816 22,568 27, 162 20,660 
Wocdaproducteamc: DADE «fertile acs.c apres Gctiers wie clas nce «alee 1,520,921 1,514,458 | 1,456,125 1,413, 989 
Troueancleateel and products... «. ce avseke ee oes aa eee 402,957 465,712 549, 641 450,572 
Non-terrous metals and products... :... 22000. Tae 847, 499 952,330 981, 742 1,023,607 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ..............eeeee eee 211,624 299, 241 357 , 287 250,351 
@hemicatsarndstertilizer sores Lev mes Se. Bile. TED. Le 183, 507 182, 854 195,303 197,051 
Micceliameoig ints is ... 0 ea COED eee. ak 86,314 126,707 132, 430 191, 967 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1046. 
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23.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Groups, 1955-58—concluded 


Commodity Group} 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Vatus INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Wapartss? ssi Cosas s tn cog ins ub 5 eee paren eens ipa 214.7 212.4 196.1 
Agricultural and animal products..............cceeeeeeeeeee 149.0 167.2 175.0 177.8 
Pibfes andetextiles oye eerie eee s ck ach Glass aaa 108.8 118.8 116.6 110.5 
Wood products and paper aciteentel cles chelators cmisrore Cree y ere? 267.1 312.2 308.6 321.6 
Tron‘and steel’and iproductssisninn. nie. dsehc slat aehlane delle 203.9 283.6 271.0 235.4 
Non-ferrous metals and products..........cceeeesccccsseeecs 263.1 321.8 316.8 283.1 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............seeeeeeee- 109.3 126.1 127.9 11271 
Chemicals’andifertiliger Siam. 255 cee ence ce - ets see eines 218.5 242.2 247.1 245.0 
Miscellaneous e005 sic roe ceeaietsier eects tie Fics am ee ecw ines isinee 386.0 387.7 392.6 393.3 

DomesticiExports37s) 2). S5.G3550...Q20... Seeeeine.. irae ee ae 139.2 155.7 156.9 157.2 
Agriculturalland animalsproducts ss < -\,.:-1 4-1-1 <insleapesinsie sa eu 96.2 117.3 107.6 122.0 
Fibres and textiles. ete ccc. shit coset lise s cee cine tee twee 50.1 49.5 59.6 45.4 
Wood products‘and paperseren. ult tatee ee. Ge See ee ean 159.5 158.8 152.7 148.3 
Tron and steel ands productete. acs 2). reine sce crcere cic ees oh 111.0 128.3 151.5 12452 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........-.eeeeeeeeeeeees 214.0 240.5 247.9 262.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............+-sssee00> 223.0 315.3 376.4 263.8 
Chemicals*and fertilizericts irr cites hres aia. vissegccuicgeto rc essa 229.8 229.0 244.6 246.8 
Miscellanéousites Se. SIRI BCR aa, SAS Reais ss 88.9 130.5 136.4 197.8 

Price INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Em ports? 327 228 © ce eS er esac casts Aye tnd cocoa 110.5 113.0 116.4 116.5 
Agriculburalang- animal producusea. sick cate ow aeeiaer 6 oe 99.8 99.8 104.0 100.3 
Hibres'and textiles!) 25.009. SEs, SSCS ie, Bete 2s Ets ow wletels 95.5 89.2 90.2 86.6 
Woodproducts and paper Ace sain bees + eee alee ceiass - hia 119.4 123.8 126.0 138.7 
lronvand steelcand products..44%.25 2 seh ee this © eset seis oars 125.2 133.2 138.1 143.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products. ..........0ccccceeeeescves 124.8 132.8 Wiss 132.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ..........cceeesseeeees 100.6 102.0 108.5 106.5 
Chemiicalsiand fertilizers actisss loses cpr seid riseaeteents ics 109.9 ilies? 110.9 i Ay 
Miscellaneouses. See o ttre sire ee eT ta cette te de att 119.7 118.3 113%2 106.9 

Domestics Exports ?s.w conc a ocak a5 eee oe Saieisls © agree evergs cis ots 117.7 121.4 121.0 120.6 
Agricultural and animal products..............sseeeceeceees 96.5 95.9 95.7 96.6 
Hibres: and itextiles:fy.4 srw fonsticeuasicety: eplayan’ skeptical 106.4 108.7 112.4 108.0 
Wood products and! paper cceccs cies ocle enere ae setae ares feeters 118.0 120.1 119.9 119.3 
Fronana steel and: productSiz sc avescscececers «5a emenerts sc oine 134.8 143.1 151.5 157.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........ceeeecccceeeccees 149.4 165.0 153.9 143.6 
Non-metallic minerals and products 149.9 156.1 159.6 165.3 
Chemicals and fertilizer... ...... Bh«c6U2, Ai i5 elk . RL 114.8 113.9 113.3 114.5 
Miscellaneous a5 .6 a5 5 ss eesaeee AO cieon se cee eee toate 125.2 126.6 128.9 128.8 

VotumME INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Rm Ports? ..:5.4),.c:c PRU I, SURI a CSE ies whe se diociideasees 160.3 190.0 182.5 168.3 
Agricultural and animal products.............eseeeeeeeeees 149.3 167.5 168.3 177.3 
Fibrestand textiles Fs ...dxs.0, Gee me o-e ake. one see ae sie dyetele oieveis esse 113.9 133.2 129.3 127.6 
Wood! productsiandspaper eth cnet.ohs ch Mii tat. Be ee cline sions 223.7 252.2 244.9 231.9 
Jron-and steclandiproducts®, aren ics ce eit site oe -ecle'e sien rs e's 162.9 212.9 196.2 164.5 
Non-ferrous metals and products. ........cseececececcecoees 210.8 242.3 241.3 213.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ...........+0-+eeeeeee- 108.6 123.6 117.9 105.3 
Chemicals and fertilizer, wjsic% s ise 4G 6 os Ov oe Sees doe toe eee sees 198.8 216.8 222.8 217.4 
Miscellaneous. saeco tate aelels os oclo rate Sadao ocattenile cases 322.5 327.7 346.8 367.9 

Domestic Exports? i... (2) .20% ateies as Pa 5h HAG a se Mies ceo sees 118.3 128.3 129.7 130.3 
Agricultural and animal products.............0.ceeeeeeeeees 99.7 122.3 112.4 126.3 
Hibresiand textiles sera memeracite ee Serta oe ee esse 47.1 45.5 53.0 42.0 
Wooad'productsiand papercescc tesa paneoe sss on ote eee ee 135.2 132.2 127.4 124.3 
Ironman disteelFand: products. citer ocincinccireciteeeen eee 82.3 89.7 100.0 79.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products... ........eeeceeeeeeeeeees 143.2 145.8 161.1 182.6 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ............eseeeeeeees 148.8 202.0 235.8 159.6 
Chémicalsand fertilizer, Becks os. is BB a hoes er dase sae 200.2 201.1 215.9 215.5 
Miscéllancousts Get. 5... b:.tdet tte ahe-cals pete Nera dao tecteaweheerereie 71.0 103.1 105.8 153.6 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, p. 1045). 
*Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom and other NATO Governments. 3 Excludes exports 
of foreign produce. 
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PART III.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with other countries are 
presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international pay- 
ments. The current account statement, covering all current exchanges of goods and services, 
indicates the main categories of transactions giving rise to receipts from and expenditures 
abroad, and the extent to which these are out of balance. The capital account presents 
an analysis of the movements of short-term and long-term capital that have occurred 
during a comparable period. 


Each year since 1950, with the exception of 1952, Canada’s current expenditures 
abroad exceeded external current receipts. The current account deficits that resulted in 
this period of rapid Canadian development were financed by inflows of capital. Current 
account deficits have customarily been associated with periods of Canadian prosperity, 
and the rate of recent Canadian growth with the development of new resources has been 
once again the underlying element in the strength of Canadian demands for imported 
goods and services. High levels of investment at a time when defence expenditures were 
also very heavy, together with rising levels of consumption, contributed to the deficits. 
Until 1956 the deficits in recent years were not large in proportion to the high levels of 
total current transactions and capital inflows of a long-term type were large enough to 
finance the deficits in most periods. In 1956 and 1957, as the result of continuing high 
levels of investment and consumption, the deficits rose to unprecedented peaks of 
$1,366,000,000 and $1,455,000,000; at the same time, inflows of capital in long-term 
forms rose very sharply. The figure for 1958, reflecting some moderation of economic 
activity in ‘Canada, was substantially smaller than in the preceding years but nevertheless 
amounted to $1,131,000,000. And in 1959 the deficit on current account again reached 
peak levels at $1,429,000,000, considerably more than the net inflow of long-term capital. 


Current Account Transactions.—There were significant changes in the under- 
lying sources of the deficits on current account of around $1,400,000,000 that occurred 
in 1956, 1957 and 1959. The balance on merchandise accountf fell between 1956 and 1959 
by $348,000,000 and, at the same time, there was a rise of $411,000,000 in the deficit 
from non-merchandise transactions. In 1959 non-merchandise transactions contributed 
$1,049,000,000 to the deficit on current account and merchandise transactions contributed 
$380,000,000, whereas in 1956 the merchandise deficit had accounted for more than one- 
half of the total deficit. While the merchandise deficit has varied widely, the deficit on 
non-merchandise transactions has risen year by year from $325,000,000 in 1952 to more 
than three times that figure in 1959. 


In recent years the relative importance of exports of materials for industry—in such 
broad areas as forest products, metals and minerals—has been increasing and the relative 
position of wheat and some other agricultural products has declined. In addition to new 
products for export—such as iron ore, petroleum and uranium—there have been general 
increases in the productive capacity of more traditional staples like pulp and paper, 
nickel, aluminum and copper. Expansions in demand for industrial materials produced 
by leading primary industries were responsible for most of a gain of $266,000,000 in 1959 
in merchandise exports, which reached $5,153,000,000. Merchandise imports rose at the 
same time by $467,000,000 to a total of $5,533,000,000. Imports have demonstrated 
much more flexibility than exports in recent years. The increases in 1959 were widely 
distributed as usually occurs in a period of rising economic activity. Details of Canada’s 
foreign trade are covered in Parts I and II of this Chapter. 


*Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More detailed information is given in the annual publication Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201), and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 

+ The adjustments from commodity trade statistics to merchandise imports and exports for balance of pay- 
ments purposes include some items covered elsewhere in the balance of payments, as well as other adjustments 
necessary to conform to international receipts and payments. 
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The deficit on non-merchandise transactions has continued to grow with a persistence 
and significance characteristic of this type of transaction for some years. The 1959 deficit 
of $1,049,000,000 was nine times as great as that in 1949 and more than twice as great 
as that for as recent a year as 1955. This rise is largely attributable to the continued 
rapid growth in Canada’s indebtedness to other countries and to the high level of incomes 
spent by an enlarged population. More than one-half of this deficit in 1959 is directly 
related to Canada’s indebtedness abroad and subject to the effects of continued growth. 
Total interest and dividend payments by Canadians to other countries reached $656,000,000 
in 1959. Other forms of transfer of investment income added over $100,000,000 of related 
payments, and there were also large payments by Canadian subsidiaries to parent com- 
panies for services. Net payments of interest and dividends totalled $473,000,000 while 
the net payments on account of all the above groups of transactions which are related to 
foreign investment amounted to well over $600,000,000 in 1959, apart from some hundreds 
of millions of dollars accruing to non-residents which were retained in Canada for further 
investment and are not included in the current account. 


The travel account involves substantial net outlays and reflects high levels of income 
in Canada. In 1959 net expenditures amounted to $200,000,000. To these payments 
were added net deficits of $90,000,000 from freight and shipping transactions, $45,000,000 
from inheritances and transfers by migrants, and very large net payments of $389,000,000 
covering business services, miscellaneous income, government transactions, and remittances. 
Against these expenditures there was $148,000,000 available from new gold production. 

The outstanding development in the bilateral pattern of Canada’s current account 
in 1959 was the large deficit of $214,000,000 that occurred with overseas countries. This 
replaced a surplus of $45,000,000 in 1958 and reflected a contraction in the surplus with 
the United Kingdom and an enlarged deficit with other overseas countries. At the same 
time the deficit with the United States widened to $1,215,000,000, although this was 
smaller than in some earlier years. The current deficit with overseas countries in 1959 
contrasts with the former surplus which characteristically played a part in settling Canada’s 
chronic current deficit with the United States. 


Capital Movements.—In 1959, Canada again drew substantially on the resources, 
real and financial, of the remainder of the world. The inflow of capital for direct invest- 
ment in foreign-controlled establishments during 1959 was placed at $500,000,000. 
Transactions in Canadian securities led to a further inflow of $661,000,000. These two 
groups of transactions added $1,161,000,000 to Canadian external liabilities in long- 
term forms. On the long-term assets side, there were outflows of $70,000,000 for direct 
investment abroad and $36,000,000 for the acquisition of foreign stocks and bonds, but 
inflows of $33,000,000 from net repayments on inter-governmental loans. Transactions 
in these long-term forms led to a net capital import of $1,088,000,000 which was sufficient 
to finance about 76 p.c. of the current account deficit; the corresponding inflows of 
$1,012,000,000 in 1958 were equivalent to 89 p.c. of the smaller deficit in that year. 
Including inflows from a reduction in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange offset 
in part by Canada’s increased quota in the International Monetary Fund, and from 
increased holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents, all other capital movements 
led to a net capital inflow of $341,000,000 in 1959. In both 1958 and 1959 about 80 p.c. 
of the movement of capital in long-term forms was from the United States. 


Inflows of capital for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises dominated 
the capital account of the Canadian balance of payments in most of the postwar years 
until 1956. These persistent and substantial receipts were directed particularly to resource 
development and associated industries and by far the largest part of the new capital 
went into the petroleum and natural gas industry, which has been one of the dynamic 
developments in the Canadian economy. Substantial amounts also went into other 
mining industries, particularly for the development of iron ore, and to various branches 
of manufacturing. 


' Since 1956 the inflow for direct investment has been dwarfed by the inflow of port- 
folio capital. This arose in part from substantial sales of outstanding Canadian stocks 
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as the non-resident investor added to his stake in Canadian growth. The largest factor 
in the increase, however, has been the voracious demands in the Canadian capital market, 
some of which have been diverted to foreign capital markets through the sale to non- 
residents of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporation, provincial gov- 
ernments and municipalities have all been important borrowers abroad in recent years. 


During this period of large deficits on current account there has been a tendency for a 
declining proportion to be financed by foreign direct and portfolio investments in Cana- 
dian establishments, and larger parts by increases in the net external debt of Canadian 
governments—federal, provincial and municipal—and in other net external liabilities, 
mainly short-term in Canada. 


Comments and statistics on the effects of the unprecedented capital inflows of recent 
years upon the ownership of investments in Canada will be found in the Section on Canada’s 
International Investment Position in Chapter XXIII. 


1.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and All Countries, 1940-59 
(Millions of dollars) 


Ha ice pt Se 9 ag 
et Balance : on Current 
Vouk Current Current including PAL a appa m Account 
Receipts! Payments? | Mutual Aid Mutonl Aid indicating 
Exports abe Net Movement 
of Capital 
POS. mete Haan oe a Gey S ress sles 776 1,627 +149 _— +149 
OE eros a aad ai oh cass pls <peacns eats ob 2,458 1,967 +491 _ +491 
|S: Be Fi so uc st ee RR Cae ee 3,376 2,275 +1,101 —1,002 +99 
REY ees sete eGR. DR RONDE Rati Srmne car 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
LO44. See teas eS A eEe Tea 2 SS «oad 4,557 3,539 +1,018 —960 +58 
TOS SB Ss rp nines ibe earar Sear tis ie 4,456 2,910 +1,546 —858 +688 
TEC): St een epg Pe ONE Noe ee 5 eR 3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
OAT cas ah Moen ee 3,748 3,699 +49 _ +49 
NOR ods Hea auiet coke Seema aae Rae) Seta ara Fe 4,147 3,696 +451 — +451 
De) Sa ye ene I 2 SURE 3 Ae gO 4,089 3,912 +177 — +177 
Tatts cond inna Resear Rarer ERM Ai 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
FE aN en enc a Ws at eg i ly SE 5,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
Daft WA are mene, oon ts Rca, niet ae cameras ari Sante 5, 858 5,494 +364 —200 +164 
UG Sere ethers arc a seeder ger econ Megane coche 5,737 5,934 —197 —246 —443 
Oa ere, Pi eas oretthausicgatusrerecs oueisssbous 5,520 5,668 —148 —284 —432 
WQS 2 cs ceateoaake eccenenecta fcplve cos stags 6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
PO5G AL brosetic cetera cas deo tteweakl 6,621 7,830 —1,209 —157 —1,366 
ELA (aie ORNS RRR RIE SS IS Spee ees One 6, 622 7,970 —1,348 —107 —1,455 
TODS ee Sel laricocgts Get oireisrtv ase ws 6 acto 8 6,579 7,568 —989 —142 —1,131 
ROBO ery, re ws He De atin bist « she 6, 859 8,225 —1,366 —63 —1,429 
RLS cn Lae, eto, <n Sip ae all il lh, ERE le MERE Pn ie PS SNES aS Renn Pa SSR 
1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1940-59 


Nore.—In the years 1942-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


: : Other . : Other 
United United All United United Adl« 
Year States! | Kingdom? a faba verre Countries Year States! | Kingdom? ae Countries 
1940 Woes. —292 +343 +98 +149 | 1950........ — 400 +24 +42 —334 
IG4OM. . RS —318 +734 +75 +491 |} 1951........ —951 +223 +211 —517 
1042s pee —180 | +1,223 +58 | +1,101 || 1952........ —849 +388 +625 +164 
JOE eee Sema —19 | +1,149 +76 | +1,206 |) 1953........ —904 +133 +328 —443 
1044 ae +31 +746 +241 | +1,018 | 1954........ —807 +229 +146 —432 
TO4G Ne. ato: +36 +747 +763 | +1,546 || 1955........ —1,035 +330 + —698 
WAGE ateal tis —607 +500 +567 +460 |) 1956........ —1,639 +252 +21 | —1,366 
Ye ata —1, 134 +633 +550 AQ) || 1957. 0. «=> —1,579 +118 +6 | —1,455 
py ee ees —393 +486 +358 +451 || 1958........ —1,176 +104 —59 | —1,131 
EU AD it) chomtess —601 +446 +332 +177 || 1959P....... —1,215 +47 —261 | —1,429 
eee poy ee eee tt eee ee ee ee 
1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 2 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other overseas 
countries and exports of gold. 3 Includes estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 
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3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1953-59 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959P . 
A. Current RECEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)..............++- 4,152 | 3,929} 4,382] 4,887] 4,894] 4,887 5,153 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries................. 246 284 222 157 107 142 6 
Gold production available for export............ 144 155 155 150 147 160 148 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................- 302 305 328 337 363 349 393 
Interest and GiviGenGse.. as) esis aes o.oo bie 165 147 160 142 154 168 183 
Freight and shippingi.s vss lassi sjl sees ceiisee te 318 313 398 457 445 401 422 
All other current credits. ..........00-eseeee+ee- 410 387 477 541 512 472 497 & 
ToTaLs, CURRENT RECEIPTS...........-0secc0e: 5,737 | 5,520 |. 6,072.| 6,621 6,622 | 6,579 6, 859 . 
B. CuRRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 4,210 |} 3,916] 4,548 | 5,565 | 5,488} 5,066 5,533 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................. 365 389 449 498 525 542 593 
InterestranG- Gividendser a. -tsee. cae coe ete 404 423 483 523 589 612 656 
Hreightiandighippin ge ccamiecrtociterccloterere ne aretorelers 874 356 415 502 515 460 512 
Official contributions’... ..2 sates: Seeice ees dian raf 295 246 187 147 195 134 
Allother, cumrent’ debits. ©. .).caaates dees <<< - 556 573 634 712 813 835 860 
ToTaLts, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........+-e+ee00 6,180) | ..5,952.|.46, 770) |, 7,987... 8, 077#i 0,010 8,288 | 
Balance on merchandise trade..........2-+--+-- —58 +13 | —211 | -—728} -—594 |) —179 —380 
Balance on other transactions............-...+- —385 —445 — 487 —638 | —861 —952 | —1,049 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE.......-ee2eeeeeees —443 | —432 | —698 |—1,366 |—1,455 |—1,131 | —1,429 
D. Caprrat AccountT— 
Direct Investment— 

Direct investment in Canada..............+:- +426 | +392 | +417] +583] +514} +420 +500 

Direct investment abroad..............+..06- —63 —81 —74 —104 —68 —48 —70 
Canadian Securities— 

Trade in outstanding issueS..........e+---eee- —31 +63 —27 | +199 +92 +88 +202 

New ISsties. «3. tia scos ce ae Ratios oie voce oh +335 | +331 | +166 | +667 | +798 | +677 +704 

AVOLITE MENGE, 82 sus.0 wick o.oo eeesesee he ake toe —146 —203 —184 —141 —133 —158 —245 
Foreign security transactions.................0+: _ —24 —6 +2 +6 +3 —36 
Repayments on Government of Canada war and 

postwar loans: estas ncdaeke --adaiateeboonesg +87 +72 +69 +69 +50 +30 +33 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to IBRD, 

EE Ciand TMB Serotec. oe — — —_ —4 -- — —59 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners} —18 +34 +89 —24 —35 | +106 +12 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 

exchange (increase, MinuS)................005+ +38} —124 +44 —33 | +105 | —109 +70 
Other capital movements?..................0006 —185 —28 | +204] +152} +126 | +122 +318 

E. Nev Carrra MOVEMENT..........--scccecccee +443 | +432 | +698 |+1,366 }+1,455 |+1,131 | +1, 429 
Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and 
omissions. 


4.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 


1953-59 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959P 
A. Current REcEerts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............6- 2,458 | 2,355 | 2,598] 2,854 | 2,931] 2,908 3,193 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 144 155 155 150 147 160 148 
‘Pravelkexpenditure: 2.1.1.9 os eee ee eee eee 282 283 303 309 325 309 351 
Interest and dividends. 5.0.5 pee Teams Seems eters 101 69 78 80 95 100 97 
reight ana shippings. .....-.cseeg cas tiomeie mae 164 169 208 223 222 206 232 
All other current receipts...................000. 294 275 363 399 350 327 355 


2 ee en 


TOTALS, CURRENT RECEIPTS...........0cce0000% 3,443 | 3,306] 3,700] 4,015 | 4,070] 4,010 4,376 
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4.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 


1953-59—concluded 
Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959? 

B. CurRRENT PAYMENTS— 

Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 3,046 | 2,800} 3,283 | 4,021 | 3,878 | 3,443 3,710 

‘Trayelexpenagiture. t2. skits mei. crease « BAST 307 320 363 391 403 413 445 

RTECS ATG CA VLCEI AS) osssrcascssareioteteiose-auniopeiatorsiouagal ors 334 345 388 427 480 500 537 

Freight.and shipping? G20). 20S. BI, ROIS 296 261 287 351 351 294 324 

All other current payments...............ese0e: 364 387 414 464 537 536 575 

ToraLs, CURRENT PAYMENTS............0200005 4,347 | 4,113 | 4,735 | 5,654) 5,649 | 5,186 5,591 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE.........ccceeeeees —904 | —807 |—1,035 |—1,689 |—1,579 |—1,176 | —1,215 
D. CaprrraL AccountT— 

Direct Investment— 

Direct investment in Canada................- +346 | +288 | +306} +406] +390] +303 +388 

Direct investment abroad.............seee ee —33 —46 —56 —70 —35 —3 -—1 
Canadian Securities— 

Trade in outstanding issues................++- —80 — —67 +34 —65 +60 +95 

IN Gumssues f2 1 -.cig. Fed. s Mes tif eto ded SESE a +322 +299 +127 +601 +722 +600 +621 

PLOGITOMENtS: o<.cksoip0 pee siees eos o'sen wlan b ots « —132 —184 —169 —133 —105 —132 —200 
Foreign security transactions................055 +3 +4 +25 —3 +9 +2 —36 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to IBRD, 

PR Grand IME oid lous . cep enc chiara. « — _ — — — — —59 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners —1 +19 +66 —48 —10 +83 +7 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 

exchange (increase, MinuS).............eseee8: +42 —121 +42 —34} +104 —108 +67 
Other capital movements!...................05- —223 +18 | +151) +4103 +58 | +147 +310 

E. Net Caprrat MovEMENT...........eeeeseeeeees +244 | +277 | +425 | +856 {41,068 | +952 | +1,192 


F. Bartance Serruep py ExcHanes TrANsrers...| +660} +530) +610 | +783 | +511 | +224 +23 


Torats, FInancInGc or CurRRENT ACCOUNT 
IATANGW? G7 oo ic Ge are «Ee +904 | +807 |+1,035 |+1,689 |+1,579 |+1,176 | +1,215 


ns 


1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and omissions. 


5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom, 1953-59 
(Millions of dollars) 


Se eee eee ee ee 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959p 
A. CuRRENT REcEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted).........-.0e000- 656 660 772 818 734 766 781 
Dray elexpen@lbUletmrnes cstaies bie cele saieiele ela! anes 12 13 13 14 18 18 18 
Interest and dividends, ... os ccc gone se cjeyee s ccok 28 35 41 14 10 32 34 
Hreight and. shipping: cae esses ts bese esis eee othe 79 73 97 98 95 84 79 
All other current receipts................eeeeee 55 55 59 71 81 60 68 
ToTALs, CURRENT RECBHIPTS............2000008 830 836 982 1,015 938 960 980 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).........0....6: 463 391 406 493 520 537 596 
Mra VCleEXPENGihUrO..igs sce scsi oc sponses arian sage 31 35 40 46 47 52 61 
Interestand Gividends ...0.444j. sa ssc cee wel 57 62 75 73 78 76 80 
Hreightiand Shipping s. «. dae sie + fesse ene s.c.cl- 42 39 49 59 69 70 82 
All other current payments...............00e05: 104 80 82 92 106 121 114 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........+.2-+e00: 697 607 652 763 820 856 933 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE........-..ss0e000: +133 | +229] +330 | +252} +118 | +104 +47 
aes LAS 5S ich lnh i ian Mai SRI es SAG ie. ges See SSD eee eae 3 Se 


Section 2.—Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


New records were reached in the volume of travel between Canada and other countries 
during 1959 as the total number of visits to and from the country moved up from 
56,100,000 in 1958 to an estimated 58,100,000, an increase of between 3 and 4 p.c. Visits 
to Canada by residents of the United States numbered 29,900,000, a gain of nearly 5 p.c., 
and visits by residents of overseas countries were between 13 and 14 p.c. higher. At the 
same time, visits to the United States by residents of Canada at 28,000,000 were up only 
2 p.c. from 1958 whereas visits by Canadians to overseas countries advanced nearly 19 p.c. 
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Preliminary figures on expenditures for 1959 show more substantial percentage gains 
than number of visits. Residents of other countries spent about $391,000,000 on travel in 
Canada, an amount 12 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 1958. Receipts from 
residents of the United States were $351,000,000 and accounted for all of the increase of 
$42,000,000 in total receipts, indicating that the greater number of visits was accompanied 
by generally higher expenditure per visit; receipts from residents of overseas countries 
remained unchanged in 1959 at $40,000,000. During this record travel year, Canadians 
spent an estimated $592,000,000 on travel in other countries, which amount was $50,000,000 
or about 9 p.c. higher than in 1958. Expenditures in the United States were $448,000,000 
and accounted for $35,000,000 of the total increase. At the same time, payments for travel 
to overseas countries reached a new high of $144,000,000, an increase of $15,000,000 or 
nearly 12 p.c. over 1958. Thus the balance of payments on travel account with the United 
States decreased from a deficit of $104,000,000 to one of $97,000,000, whereas the balance 
with overseas countries advanced from a debit of $89,000,000 to one of $104,000,000. 
The net debit balance with all countries increased from $193,000,000 in 1958 to a record 
$201,000,000 in 1959. 


Only the above summary figures, subject to revision, were available for 1959 at the 
time of writing; detailed information for 1958 is given in the following text and tables. 


During 1958, as shown in Table 6, there were fewer visits made to Canada by non- 
residents than in the previous year but more visits made by Canadians to other countries. 
The decrease of 85,700 in total visits to Canada was more than accounted for by a decrease 
of 88,700 in the number of visitors from the United States as compared with 1957. On 
the other hand, the number of residents of overseas countries coming to Canada for travel 
purposes was higher by 3,000. 


The increase in visits by Canadians to other countries amounted to 224,400; 212,300 
more persons visited the United States and 12,100 more visited overseas countries, repre- 
senting advances of 10.1 p.c. and 0.8 p.c., respectively, over the corresponding figures 
for 1957. 


6.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad, 1957 and 1958 


Excess Excess 
Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian of of 
Year and Class of Traveller Travellers |Expenditure| Travelling |Expenditure| Foreign Canadian 
in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad Travellers | Expenditure 
in Canada! | Abroad 
No $’000 No $7000 No $7000 
1957 
Travellers from and to overseas 
COUNCIICS Ac. «= eee nae devas 6 te 36, 600 38, 000 119,900 122,000 — 83,300 +84, 000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit (under 48 hrs.).| 19,813,300 54,900 | 17,945,600 43,300 |+1, 867,700 —11,600 
Long-term Wisita.’. 3. eke ee. e 3,103, 200 118,600 3,113,000 168, 900 —9,800 +50, 300 
Raihets dissed vac ce at See teen Ces 719,700 44,600 445 , 000 60, 600 +274, 700 +16, 000 
IBOat se er ep ee eerere eer 309 , 200 18,900 95, 200 5, 200 +214, 000 —13,700 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 375, 200 27,500 453, 700 40, 100 —78, 500 +12, 600 
Aireralts.saeee mia Read eh Oe ee 352,700 40, 600 332,700 70,300 +20,080 +29, 700 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)} 3,946,100 20,200 | 4,824,200 14,600 | —878,100 —5, 600 
Totals, United States............. 28,619, 400 325,300 | 27,209, 400 403,000 |+1,410,000 +77, 700 
Totals, All Countries......... 28,656,000 363,300 | 27,329,300 525,000 |+1,326,700 | -+161,700 


| | | | | SE 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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6.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


‘ ; / ‘ Excess Excess 
Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian of of 
Year and Class of Traveller Travellers | Expenditure} Travelling |Expenditure| Foreign Canadian 


in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad Travellers | Expenditure 
in Canada! | Abroad 


No $000 No $’000 No $000 
1958 
Travellers from and to overseas 
GPOUMEIICN oh rc. Caos oe ke eles Sa ee 39, 600 40,000 132,000 129,000 —92, 400 +89, 000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit (under 48 hrs.)} 19,562,200 51,500 | 19,010,900 42,300 | -+551,300 —9, 200 
Mong-terni visit... secds Save ee wee 3,099, 700 120, 200 3,173,500 173,300 —73, 800 +53, 100 
5 342) RE SS: 5 SS reas el Pa ee 651,000 34,700 405 , 400 56, 500 +245 , 600 +21, 800 
ESO Ga ie hel kes I Nr es 331,900 15,100 116,500 6,500 +215, 400 —8, 600 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 369, 900 26,300 435, 100 42,300 —65, 200 +16,000 
WAIT OLALU.. co Fae cae Pere ee ees 368, 100 41,500 361, 100 78,100 +7,000 +36, 600 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 4,147,900 20,100 | 3,919,200 14,300 +228, 700 —5, 800 
Totals, United States............. 28,530, 700 309,400 | 27,421,700 413,300 |+1,109,000 | -+103,900 
Totals, All Countries......... 28,570,300 349,400 | 27,553, 700 542,300 |+1,016,600 | -+192,900 


Ee ag i ee SST nn 


_ 1 As these figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada, they include substantial amounts of 
in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


Travel by Residents of the United States in Canada.—Of the total number of 
visitors coming to Canada from the United States in 1958, about 79 p.c. travelled by 
automobile, 86 p.c. of them remaining in the country less than 48 hours and 14 p.c. for 
longer periods. However, only 55 p.c. of the total expenditures made in Canada by United 
States visitors in 1958 were made by automobile travellers. This was a slightly higher 
proportion than in 1957 since most of the decrease in expenditutes by United States 
visitors in 1958 was recorded by the non-automobile classifications. American expenditures 
in Canada were about $16,000,000 lower in 1958 than in the previous year, declining 
from $325,300,000 to $309,400,000. 

The number of motor vehicles, passenger and commercial, entering Canada from 
the United States in 1958 was 9,167,380, about 1 p.c. fewer than in 1957. Table 7 shows 
the number of foreign vehicles coming into Canada through Canadian border points 
according to type of permit, and the number of Canadian vehicles returning from the 
United States through these same points during 1957 and 1958 together with percentage 
change from the earlier to the later year. 


7.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


OS St Be ee = ee ee 
ee OOoOEooooOoooooooaooooooaaes=«aoooooeeeeSsSSSsSssSsSsSsSSsSss SS 


ForrEIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


F . Non-permit Class Travellers’ Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
No No No. No No No 
Atlantie-Previncesta. taki seacters + 1,547,776 | 1,449,720 179 , 866 216,191 105,709 101, 485 
Chie Dee teeth a era Oho tsd San Seti bae 594,244 575,956 425,870 407,214 113,524 96,256 
MMe AwiO IS, Smo . PO. ey. Ao). 3,892,033 | 3,878,340 | 1,533,842 | 1,499,740 170,975 171,695 
UEP STER AG) OF Ake Ree ine allele ne ear oe 75, 240 79,077 49,178 51,983 17,293 23,010 
Saskaechewan cores sense ech os 31,165 29,741 22,334 23, 231 8,248 11,219 
ulperba.. . eraacelacs eres festa 2 25,194 22,809 48,770 46,788 8,028 8,711 
RS TIPIB MOLI DIA, ny dc gecisntye ooo 120,573 130, 909 284,790 292,768 34,213 40,641 
Wakonviberritonys.. 2.92... tailend. 847 337 10, 424 9,476 172 83 
TWOCUS tot ne nee 6,287,072 | 6,166,889 | 2,555,074 | 2,547,391 458, 162 453,100 
Percentage change 1957-58.......... —1.9 —0.3 —1.1 
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7.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at YB aaa, Points, by Province, 1957 and 1958 
—conciude 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 


Province or Territory After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
No No. No. No No No 
iAtlantici Erovincest te. sectete ceroreete 1,692, 852 1,671,214 152,791 149 , 265 132,536 115,691 
Quebeces ci eae cae tee eee eee 1,169,503 1,116,431 403 , 802 367,941 172,788 147, 609 
Ontarior reece ee etree ett 2,864, 208 3,019,548 476, 225 471,324 244,371 218,691 
Manitoba? 4s. @..<craer. faders cn ee 137,949 141,089 71,864 73,387 22,220 26,559 
Saskatchewanwie..ceea ..t- Wits ets oie 86,364 82,622 32,481 31,911 10,128 8,037 
Alberta ci208 Sheet... Ce See. 51,935 44,593 58, 552 44,718 11,169 11,229 
British. Columbia a¢.4... «1. Sad.teh.e.- 624,361 707, 686 228,773 235,323 32, 102 38, 880 
Yukon-Territory:. #26...) eng... 3 , 085 09 1,423 
TT OCAISHO, Fobicccosche Ss Hs 323s 6,629,621 | 6,784,568 | 1,425,097 | 1,374,255 627,387 567,207 
Percentage change 1957-58.......... +2.3 —3.6 —9.6 


Surveys of non-resident motorists travelling in Canada on vehicle permits have been 
conducted each year since 1955. In 1958 questionnaires were mailed to 128,000 visitors, 
the majority of whom had remained in Canada for three or more days. About 30 p.c. of 
those surveyed responded and their replies gave interesting information on patterns of 
travel behaviour, which followed approximately the same trends as in previous years. 
Nearly 14 p.c. of the respondents indicated that the trip taken in 1958 was their first to 
Canada and almost 68 out of every 100 United States residents indicated recreation as the 
reason for their visit, 23 p.c. reported visits to friends or relatives, 8 p.c. were on business 
and less than 1 p.c. specified shopping. Education and other purposes accounted for less 
than 2 p.c. Seasonal variation in purpose of trip was evident. During the third quarter 
of 1958, 81 p.c. of all respondents travelling in Canada were recreation-bound, in contrast 
with 38 p.c. in the first quarter. Visiting friends or relatives reached peaks in the first 
and fourth quarters with 39 p.c. and 38 p.c., respectively, although trips for this purpose 
did not vary greatly from season to season. On the other hand, business trips accounted 
for about 21 p.c. of the visits in the first quarter, 16 p.c. in the second, but only 2 p.c. 
in the third and 18 p.c. in the final quarter of the year. 


For the whole year, about 77 p.c. of the persons covered by the questionnaires were 
adults but the proportion varied from 84 p.c. in the first quarter to 89 p.c. in the second, 
72 p.c. during the summer vacation months of the third quarter, and 88 p.c. in the fourth. 
The highest percentage of adults entered through ports in Nova Scotia, while more 
children entered through Ontario than any other province. 


The most popular form of accommodation for United States motorists travelling in 
Canada continued to be the motel or motor court, which attracted nearly 30 p.c. of the 
traffic. About 24 p.c. stayed with friends or relatives and the remainder at vacation cot- 
tages, camping grounds, tourist homes and so on. Time of the year, of course, affected 
type of accommodation and hotels were naturally patronized to a greater extent during the 
winter months when the use of motel and other accommodation was ata minimum. Type 
of accommodation also varied with purpose of trip. For example, hotels were used by 
almost 53 p.c. of those on business but only 22 p.c. of those specifying recreation, 35 p.c. 
of whom favoured motels or motor courts. About 76 p.c. of the persons visiting Canadian 
friends or relatives were accommodated in their homes. An analysis of accommodation 
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by province of entry showed varying results: the volume of travellers using motels or 
motor courts ranged from almost 61 p.c. in the Yukon Territory to 25 p.c. in Saskatchewan; 
28 p.c. of those entering Quebec stayed in hotels, a higher percentage than in any other 
province; in Saskatchewan, almost 35 p.c. of the visitors stayed with friends or relatives 
but only 15 p.c. in Alberta specified such accommodation. Vacation cottages continued 
to be the most popular in Ontario, attracting almost 22 p.c. of its visitors. Tourist homes, 
most popular with persons entering through Nova Scotia, were of little significance in 
the western provinces which, however, recorded the highest percentage of campers and 
trailer coaches. 


Survey statistics on milage showed that United States motorists remaining in Canada 
one day or less had travelled 153 miles while in Canada, those remaining two days had 
covered 232 miles and motorists travelling for three days or more had averaged 688 miles. 
The maximum milage travelled occurred during the third quarter when motorists remaining 
three days or more averaged 768 miles. Average milage by purpose of trip for those res- 
pondents staying three days or more shows recreation with 686 miles, business 602 miles, 
visiting friends and relatives 497 miles, and shopping 270 miles. Milage was also influ- 
enced by destination and province of entry. United States motorists reporting a destina- 
tion within the province of entry travelled only 501 miles while those proceeding to des- 
tinations outside the province averaged 1,396 miles. Generally, all milages reported were 
lower than in 1957. — 


Table 8 shows milage travelled in Canada reported by United States motorists and 
Table 9 gives the percentage distribution of destination in Canada of United States 
motorists, classified by province of entry. The figures show that 21 p.c. of the respondents 
remaining in the country three days or more travelled beyond the province of entry. 


8.—Average Milage Reported by Motorists from the United States, by Province of 
Destination and of Entry, 1958 


Nort.—Information reported on special survey questionnaires (see text p. 1054) by travellers remaining in 
Canada three days or more. 


Province Average Province Average 
of Province of Entry Milage of Province of Entry Milage 
Destination Travelled Destination Travelled 
No. No 
Newfoundland........ Newfoundland....... — Manitobav.#.i22. o. 2 Manitoba............ 428.6 
Other provinces...... 2,195.3 Other provinces... .. 948.5 
(Gana das ase hries a oe 2,195.3 Canadares cic ds cael. 566.4 
Prince Edward Island.| Prince Edward Island a 
Other provinces..... 1,148.1 | Saskatchewan....... Saskatchewan....... 878.8 
@anada vie. omer. 1,143.1 Other provinces...... 1,486.1 
Canadawiaicg: eee 1,059.7 
Nova Scotia.......... Nova Scotia......... 938.2 
Other provinces..... 1,467.2 
Canada acu. tem ee enc 1530325 Alberta ssn ..cuee- Alberta: evan wes 980.2 
Other provinces..... 1,457.8 
New Brunswick....... New Brunswick..... 476.7 Canada. 7.085.660 H 22857 
Other provinces..... 1,444.6 
(AnMeAe Les. Sos aes 576.3 
; British Columbia....} British Columbia.... 353.6 
QTE DEG is. eee < Sucmieia are Quiebeeyin.n stress 205 418.3 Other provinces..... 1,849.5 
Other provinces...... 1,020.6 Canada iii). fe)... ! 416.1 
Gana a... so Sates ot 652.4 
Alaska (in transit to 
Ontarioues =. ticks <oieo« Ontario: cuscan hoe Depey OU DROMMD) patent AS. ta at emcee ce 3,092.4 
Other provinces...... 921.0 
MAnnGays LOS toe. 535.8) "Canadal Bae cae tera ee 688.4 


1 Includes vehicles destined to Yukon Territory. 
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9.—Percentage Distribution of Destination in Canada of Motorists from the United States, 
classified by Province of Entry, 1958 


Norr.—Information reported on special survey questionnaires (see text p. 1054) by travellers remaining in 
Canada three days or more. 


Province of Entry 


Province of Destination Yukon 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newfoundland tis i ccomss ea borics 0.19 0.87 0.06 0.03 — — —_ — 
Prince Edward Island............ 3.00 66 Os 0.04 — — — — — 
NovatScotiaiyed « ROME A UA an oOsot 0.61 0.33 —~ — — 0.02 — 
News Brunswick: s4.ie.a68eaat Sacer 4.65 35.01 0.52 0.18 a — — —- — 
Quebecor reece states ee 2.9 12.72 82.72 11.52 0.27 _— 0.09 0.06 — 
Ontario see oa harre ret eae 0.74 1.97 8.36 84. 43 7.43 Levi 0.36 0.22 — 
Manitobatsietecnsnosdenaene ne eee — _ 0.02 0.78 | 71.89 4.88 0.72 0.28 — 
Saskatchewan..............000005 _— — 0.02 0.08 6.62 66.30 2233 0.73 0.61 
‘Alberta: apyeds. cc Selk eas ee _— _ 0.06 0.29 6.89 18.18 63.41 10.31 0.61 
British® GColambiac sss se dsae ose —_— 0.04 0.15 0.11 3.38 2.22 10.94 82.15 0.61 
Yukon Derritorye. au alt ha... 2 _ _ _ 0.01 _— — 0.27 0.14 1.83 
Northwest Territories............ — a — _ — — —_ 0.06 — 
Touring (no destination specified).} 13.20 3.16 (ool 1.91 1.76 0.88 7.26 2.27 — 
In transit to Alaska..............- -- —~ 0.02 0.05 1.76 6.43 14. 26 3.62 — 
In transit to United States........ a - 0.02 0.24 — — 0.36 0.14] 96.34 
Totals econo ce 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


A breakdown of expenditures shows that in 1958, visitors from the United States 
spent approximately the same proportion of each dollar on the same commodities as in 
1957—between 31 and 32 cents on food and beverages, over 22 cents on lodging, 16 cents 
on transportation and close to 12 cents for other merchandise; 11 cents were spent on items 
not specified and 7 cents were used to purchase souvenirs and handicrafts. 


Canadian Travel in the United States.—During 1958, immigration officials 
reported a record 27,400,000 border crossings by Canadians re-entering Canada from 
the United States. Furthermore, the downward trend in rate of increase experienced in 
previous years was reversed in 1958, when the advance amounted to 1 p.c. compared 
with an 0.5-p.c. gain in 1957. ‘The increase of 440,000 re-entries recorded in the third and 
fourth quarters of the year was sufficient to offset a decrease in the first six months. Alto- 
gether, 8,726,030 Canadian vehicles re-entered Canada. Of these, 1,374,255 vehicles had 
been abroad more than 24 hours, 6,784,568 had been absent for 24 hours or fewer and 
567,207 were commercial vehicles. The increase over 1957 amounted to 43,925 vehicles 
or about 0.5 p.c. 


Expenditures by Canadians in the United States reached a new high of $413,300,100, 
2.5 p.c. above the 1957 figure. This increase was the result of an $11,600,000 rise in the 
expenditures of long-term visitors, accompanied by a curtailment of $1,400,000 in the 
spending of the short-term travellers. The average expenditure per visit in the long- 
term category increased from $77.84 in 1957 to $79.52 in 1958, but the average expendi- 
ture of the short-term traveller decreased slightly from $2.54 to $2.47. Canadian visitors 
to the United States, regardless of length of stay, averaged $15.07 per visit or 1.8 p.c. 
more than in 1957, while the average outlay per person fell from $24.21 in 1957 to $23.84 
in 1958. The average per visit is lowered considerably by commuter traffic and others 
who travel to the United States quite frequently. Nevertheless, Canadian average expen- 
ditures in the United States are considerably higher than the corresponding averages 
of United States visitors in Canada. 

Purchases of merchandise, as declared under the $100 customs exemption privilege, 
remained unchanged from 1957 at $74,000,000 or $55.53 per declaration and, comparable 
with the trend in recent years, continued to account for a smaller proportion of the total 
outlay. 
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Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Travel between Canada 
and overseas countries again expanded during 1958 but at a much lower rate than in the 
previous year. The number of overseas residents coming to Canada advanced some 8 p.c. 
and re-entries of Canadians after visiting overseas increased by 10 p.c.; in 1957 the in- 
creases recorded for these two categories were 17 p.c. and 14 p.c., respectively. During 
1958, 39,600 visitors came to Canada direct from overseas compared with 36,600 in 1957; 
26,000 others entered Canada via the United States compared with 25,000 in 1957. 


Aircraft as a means of trans-ocean travel continued to gain in popularity—21,415 
or approximately 54 p.c. of the visitors coming direct from overseas countries travelled 
by air in 1958 compared with 19,022 or 52 p.c. in 1957. Canadian air and steamship 
facilities accommodated about 41 p.c. of the non-immigrant visitors arriving directly 
from overseas in 1958, down slightly from 1957 yet significantly higher than the 36 p.c. 
accommodated in 1956. On the other hand, most overseas residents entering Canada 
via the United States use foreign carriers for transportation to North America. 


Residents of the United Kingdom represented a larger proportion (56 p.c.) of visitors 
in 1958 than in 1957 (54 p.c.); the proportion from other Commonwealth countries re- 
mained fairly constant at about 12 p.c., while the proportion arriving from other European 
countries fell from 27 p.c. to 25 p.c. Those originating in other areas remained unchanged 
at 7 p.c. Receipts from overseas visitors increased from $38,000,000 in 1957 to $40,000,000 
in 1958 but this 5-p.c. expansion was appreciably less than the 36-p.c. increase experienced 
in 1957. It is of interest to note that Canadian air and steamship facilities accounted for 
more than 50 p.c. of the total receipts. In 1958, 132,000 Canadians returned direct from 
visits to overseas countries and 42,000 re-entered Canada via the United States. 


Information reported by Canadians returning direct to Canada revealed that about 
26 p.c., or 10 p.c. less than in 1957, had visited the United Kingdom, the proportion com- 
bining trips to the United Kingdom and other European countries remained unchanged 
at 31 p.c. and the number visiting other European countries advanced to 19 p.c. from 
15 p.c. in 1957. The West Indies Federation attracted nearly 6 p.c. of Canadian overseas 
travellers returning direct and visits to Bermuda represented between 4 and 5 p.c. of the 
total as compared with 3 p.c. in 1957. Visits to Hawaii and Mexico each accounted for 
4 p.c. of the total, the latter proportion remaining unchanged from 1957. Between 2 and 
3 p.c. visited a combination of several areas, while about 1 p.c. travelled to Central America 
and the non-British West Indies. A smaller proportion visited South America, Australia 
and New Zealand, and other countries. 


Season of the year continued to affect destinations reported by Canadians returning 
direct. Travel to Europe accounted for 53 p.c. of reported destinations in the first quarter 
of the year, 64 p.c. in the second, 89 in the third and 87 p.c. in the fourth. Visits to the 
United Kingdom reached a maximum of 32 p.c. in the third quarter and a minimum of 
18 p.c. in the second quarter, while people combining visits to the United Kingdom and 
other Europe accounted for 39 p.c. of total travel in the fourth quarter. Other European 
countries were most popular during the second quarter of 1958, attracting 21 p.c. of all 
visitors. Travel to the West Indies Federation and Mexico was heaviest during the first 
quarter of the year, accounting for 16 p.c. and 12 p.c. of the travellers respectively, whereas 
visits to these areas were at a minimum during the third quarter of the year. The number 
of trips to Bermuda reached a peak of 9 p.c. during the second quarter, while Hawaii 
accounted for almost 7 p.c. of the total during the first half of 1958. It should be noted, 
however, that percentages of travel to the non-European countries mentioned increase 
when the category of Canadian re-entries via the United States is considered, since very 
often the shortest route to these destinations lies through that country. 


Of the Canadians returning direct, approximately 44 p.c. had visited friends or 
relatives and 42 p.c. had sought recreation. The number travelling on business or for 
educational purposes accounted for 10 p.c. and about 1 p.c., respectively, while 3 p.c. 
reported health as a reason. 
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Information on Canadians returning to Canada via the United States was secured 
for the first time in 1958. Of the estimated 42,000 such re-entries, a larger proportion 
reported visits to countries which are most easily reached by travel through the United 
States such as Mexico, the West Indies Federation, Central America, Bermuda and Hawaii, 
than was reported by persons returning direct to Canada. Mexico attracted 22 p.c. com- 
pared with 4 p.c. of those returning direct, while 12 p.c. visited the West Indies Federation 
compared with 6 p.c. of the direct re-entries. However, a comparison of travel to Euro- 
pean countries showed the opposite trend—only 6 p.c. of re-entries via the United States 
had visited the United Kingdom compared with 26 p.c. of those returning direct, 11 p.c. 
had visited the United Kingdom plus other European countries compared with 31 p.c., 
and 10 p.c. reported trips to European countries only as compared with 19 p.c. of the 
direct re-entries. Length of stay also showed variation, with travellers averaging five days 
in the United States in addition to spending 36 days in the United Kingdom, 64 days in 
the United Kingdom and other Europe combined and 60 days in other Europe only. 
Similar figures for those returning direct revealed lengths of stay averaging 55 days in 
the United Kingdom, 66 days in other Europe and the United Kingdom combined, and 
58 days in other European countries only. Length of stay in countries easily reached by 
travel through the United States did not differ significantly from that recorded by residents 
returning direct from overseas. Recreation was the main purpose of trip for almost 59 
p.c. of the Canadians re-entering via the United States and 42 p.c. of those returning 
direct. However, 44 p.c. of those returning direct from overseas specified visits to friends 
or relatives as compared with only 22 p.c. of the indirect re-entries. The percentages of 
the two groups reporting on other purposes of trip showed little variation. The majority 
of those travelling for recreation or health visited areas with warmer climates such as 
Hawaii and some of the more southerly Commonwealth countries, especially during the 
first quarter of the year when about 72 p.c. went for recreation and 12 p.c. for health. 


Expenditures by Canadians in overseas countries reached a new record of $129,000,000 
in 1958. The rate of expansion has been progressively more moderate in the past few 
years, the 6-p.c. increase in 1958 comparing with a 14-p.c. increase in 1957. In 1957, 
for the first time since 1951, receipts from overseas visitors showed a greater percentage 
gain than the travel payments to overseas countries but in 1958 the former trend was re- 
established and the growth in payments exceeded that of receipts by approximately 1 p.c. 
As a result, the debit balance between receipts and payments in the overseas account 
advanced $5,000,000 over 1957 to a new high of $89,000,000 or 46 p.c. of Canada’s total 
deficit on travel account in 1958. 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, and detailed information on the National Parks 
and Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular cities or resorts, 
application should be made to the provincial or municipal Bureau of Information con- 
cerned. 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other 
countries whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, how- 
ever, that two-way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services may be 
accepted in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, 


* Prepared in the several branches concerned and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. The work of the Standards Branch and the Small Business Branch of the Department, 
which are concerned with domestic matters only, is dealt with in the Domestic Trade Chapter, pp. 968-969. 
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many commodities that are not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some 
of these are required for industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods 
necessary for the maintenance of the Canadian standard of living. 

Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with postwar 
foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association 
of manufacturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government 
representatives. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the disposal 
of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial 
relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various branches, divisions 
and agencies are described below. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch include: 
trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; the programming, receiving 
and distribution of information on foreign agriculture and fisheries; acting as a focal 
point for liaison on agricultural and fisheries trade matters with the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Fisheries, the Canadian Wheat Board, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, and other government departments and boards; and keeping 
abreast of developments and attending meetings of international organizations concerned 
with trade in agricultural products. 

In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division, the Food and Agriculture Division 
and the Fisheries Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products 
in finding markets in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information con- 
cerning market conditions and requirements in foreign lands, competition from other 
sources of supply, exchange and tariff restrictions and other related information. Special 
surveys are made whenever necessary. Trade Commissioners are kept informed on such 
matters as production and price trends in Canada, quantities of commodities available 
for export and sources of supply. The Grain Division assists foreign governments and other 
buyers in the purchase of Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is main- 
tained with the flour millers, as well as daily liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The Branch assists in organizing displays of agricultural and fisheries products in trade 
fairs abroad, including a specialized program of fur promotion. 


Commodity Officers concerned with livestock and livestock products, plant products, 
confectionery, fish and fisheries products keep in contact with the trade and trade organ- 
izations dealing with these commodities. They are in close touch with the officers of 
other departments of government concerned with the disposition of Canadian production 
surplus to domestic requirements, and those responsible for such items as health standards, 
grading and inspection. 

Much information on foreign agriculture and fisheries is received from Canadian 
Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects foreign government policy, pro- 
duction trends and market information, is processed in the Branch and distributed to 
the departments of government concerned and others interested. The Trade Commis- 
sioner Service includes a number of officers who deal specifically with agricultural and 
fisheries matters. Some of these officers are located in Canada’s most important export 
outlets and others in those countries with which Canada competes on world markets, 
particularly in such commodities as wheat, coarse grains, livestock, meats, dairy products 
and fisheries products. 

Information received from these agricultural officers and other trade commissioners 
on agricultural developments in other lands is published in Foreign Trade and in bulletins 
of the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, and is made available directly 
to producers and exporters. Fisheries information from abroad is passed to the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, the provincial governments concerned, the Fisheries Council of Canada 
and to fish exporters. 
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Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission is responsible for the planning, organization and administration 
of all Canadian exhibits in fairs and exhibitions abroad, in which the Canadian Govern- 
ment decides to participate. In addition, the Commission endeavours to advise private 
exhibitors and their agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products at overseas 
fairs. The Commission is also responsible for any international fairs and exhibitions held 
in Canada, financed and sponsored by the Federal Government. 


Commodities Branch.—The principal role of the Commodities Branch is active 
trade promotion. The Branch provides liaison with industry and the business community 
in Canada, and passes on information about trade opportunities brought to light by 
officers of the Department at home and abroad. 

The Branch has commodity specialists organized in six divisions: Engineering and 
Equipment, Minerals and Metals, Forest Products, Chemicals, Consumer Goods, and 
Transportation and Trade Services. Within these divisions, individual commodity special- 
ists are concerned with such particular groups of products as engineering services and plant 
equipment, electrical and electronic equipment and transportation equipment, ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp and paper, chemicals and petroleum products and 
leather and rubber, as well as a wide range of consumer products. Commodity officers 
visit plants, attend meetings of business associations, prepare trade studies and market 
surveys, and assist in arranging displays of Canadian goods abroad for the purpose of 
introducing them in foreign markets. Commodity specialists direct the attention of 
trade commissioners to changes in supply conditions and to products available for export, 
and also relay market news received from trade commissioners to Canadian manufacturers 
and exporters. 

The Branch is concerned with the administration of the Export and Import Permits 
Act and is active in the export control field, including international arrangements for the 
control of strategic materials. Branch representatives attend international commodity 
study groups in such products as tin, rubber, cotton, lead and zinc, where major world 
suppliers and users of the commodity concerned meet to arrange a framework for orderly 
marketing and price stability in principal world markets. The Branch also acts as a 
source of commercial intelligence and compiles and distributes trade information essential 
to the operation of other branches of the Department. 


Economic and Technical Assistance Branch.—This Branch administers Canadian 
foreign aid programs, including Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan for co-opera- 
tive economic development in South and South-East Asia, the Canada-West Indies Aid 
Program, and the Commonwealth Technical Assistance Program, which involves the 
independent African States within the Commonwealth and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries not included in the Colombo Plan. These programs are designed to help the peoples 
of less-developed countries to raise their living standards and productivity. The Canadian 
contribution is of two types: capital and technical assistance. Through the capital assis- 
tance program, grants of equipment and services are made to countries in the different 
areas on a bilateral basis. Technical assistance embraces the training in Canada of indi- 
viduals from less-developed countries in a variety of fields and the provision of Canadian 
technical experts to advise and instruct abroad. The funds to finance the different aid 
programs are voted by Parliament on a yearly basis. 


The Branch co-operates with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, as 
well as with the International Co-operation Administration of the United States and 
other international agencies in recruiting technical experts, and in arranging courses of 
instruction for trainees sent to Canada under their auspices. 
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The Branch’s work also involves co-operation with a committee set up, in con- 
junction with the Canadian Universities Foundation, to administer the Commonwealth 
Fellowship and Scholarship Plan in Canada. The Branch is responsible for financial and 
administrative arrangements for bringing to Canadian universities candidates selected 
by the committee. 


Energy Studies Branch.—The functions of this Branch were to follow develop- 
ments re Canadian energy sources, prepare studies and advise on particular problems as 
they arose. The effect of changes in United States oil import restrictions on the Canadian 
oil industry, Canadian natural gas export policy, and planning and negotiation related 
to co-operative international development of the Columbia River basin were examples of 
the specific areas treated by the Branch during 1959. On Nov. 2 of that year most of the 
Branch functions were taken over by the new National Energy Board (see p. 1066). 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 1944 
(amended in 1946, 1948, 1954, 1957 and 1959), and is administered by a Board of Directors 
that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of 
Finance. It insures persons carrying on business in Canada against risks involved in the 
export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods or the rendering of engineering, 
construction, technical or similar services. The main risks covered include: insolvency 
or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s 
country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence 
or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject to 
restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, 
revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 


The insurance is available under three main classifications: general commodities, 
capital goods, and services. Coverage for general commodities may be procured by ex- 
porters under two types of policies: the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or the Shipments 
Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the time 
of shipment until payment is received. These policies are issued on a yearly basis, covering 
exporters’ sales to all countries. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is often necessary. 
Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods, but the general terms 
and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. 
Specific policies are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar 
service contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries 
who have agreed to purchase such services. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 85 
p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates in the 
distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss; these recoveries are shared by 
the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., respectively. 


Under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Sect. 21, the Corporation may be authorized 
to enter into certain contracts of insurance, where the Board of Directors of the Corpor- 
ation is of opinion that a proposed contract of insurance would impose upon the Corpora- 
tion a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that which the Corporation would 
normally undertake, and in the opinion of the Minister of Trade and Commerce it is in 
the national interest that the proposed contract be entered into. Under Sect. 21A of 
the Act, the Corporation may be authorized to provide a guarantee in respect of an 
export transaction. Such a guarantee would be given to the financial institution lending 
money to the Canadian exporter to carry out the export transaction. 
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Industrial Development Branch.—This Branch co-ordinates the assistance offered 
by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries in Canada. Acting in 
this capacity, information is provided on a multiplicity of matters pertaining to industry 
establishments. The Branch assists also in solving the variety of problems encountered 
by Canadian and foreign business men. It also aids those established firms that wish to 
expand into new lines of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals re- 
garding the manufacture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and 
brought to the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional 
items. 


The Branch acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, other than 
those from Commonwealth countries, who wish to establish new industries in Canada. 
It also works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organizations throughout 
Canada, including industrial development departments of the provinces, municipalities, 
railways, banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—The International Trade Relations 
Branch deals with a wide variety of current trade issues including analysis of developments 
in international commercial relations, assistance in maintaining and further improving 
the access for Canadian goods in foreign markets. The Branch endeavours to find practical 
solutions for tariffs and other difficulties encountered by Canadian exporters. It has 
under constant review Canada’s trading relations with other countries, and participates 
in conferences and negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
In addition, the Branch is concerned with work being done in the trade field by other 
international organizations. 


The Branch has a major responsibility for the administration of Canada’s existing 
trade agreements and is responsible for the preparation of material for trade and tariff 
negotiations with other countries. Information is maintained on foreign tariffs, customs 
legislation, taxes affecting trade, import licencing, exchange regulations, documentation, 
sanitary regulations, marking and labelling requirements, and measures pertaining to 
quotas, embargoes, and other import restrictions. This information is made available to 
exporters, government officials, and others interested in these regulations, as they affect 
Canadian export trade. The assistance of the Branch is available to exporters in dealing 
with difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regulations of other countries. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity Branch 
is to promote trade between Canada and other countries in the publicity field. It furnishes 
the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the assistance that 
exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general public 
of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters and po- 
tential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets 
abroad, and of importers to sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods 
unobtainable in Canada. 


Its principal information medium is Foreign Trade, fortnightly publication of the 
Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian trade commissioners 
on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head Office personnel, commodity 
notes, foreign exchange rates, the itineraries of trade commissioners on tour in Canada, 
and trade and tariff regulations. A list of trade offices throughout the world is published 
once a month, and a directory of Head Office at periodic intervals. 


Press releases are prepared and distributed to newspapers at home, and material of 
a similar character is dispatched to Canadian trade commissioners for distribution to 
newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are prepared to supplement other infor- 
mation on foreign markets, sources of supply, documentation, regulations and trade 
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restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at 
home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s 
foreign trade. The promotional work of this Branch is supported by moderate advertising 
at home and abroad through the daily press, periodicals and trade papers, and by films 
and radio. 


Trade promotion, through the medium of trade fairs in other lands, is the responsi- 
bility of a Division in this Branch, which maintains close liaison with other branches 
of the Department and agencies of government, and prepares information for considera- 
tion by the Committee on Trade Fairs Abroad. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service is an important 
instrument in the continuous effort to increase Canadian international trade, to promote 
world-wide distribution of Canadian products and to locate the best sources of supply 
for imports. Headquarters are at Ottawa, and 63 offices are maintained in 48 countries, 
staffed with trained Canadian trade officials and commodity specialists. 


Trade commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and other 
countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products and report on 
the exact kinds of goods in demand, prices, competitive conditions, trade and exchange 
regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. Inquiries for 
Canadian goods are forwarded to the Department at Ottawa or directly to interested 
Canadian firms. For Canadian importers, trade commissioners seek sources of supply 
of a wide variety of goods. The preparation of economic and other reports for depart- 
mental use is an important activity. Assistance is given to Canadian exhibitors at over- 
seas trade fairs and constant liaison is maintained with the trade departments of foreign 
governments. 

In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission and a trade office, trade 
commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the title of Minister 
(Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary depending upon their 
rank as Foreign Service Officers. In some foreign countries they act as Consuls General, 
Consuls or Vice-Consuls according to their status. 


In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with up-to- 
date information concerning overseas territories more effectively than is possible by 
correspondence, trade commissioners make tours of Canadian industrial and commercial 
centres after each period of duty abroad. Such direct contacts enable specific problems 
to be discussed and at the same time serve to bring into focus for the trade commissioner 
the Canadian business picture as a whole. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT JULY 1, 1960 
ARrGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA.— 
Canberra: Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, State Circle, Canberra. 
Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 
rie oe cee Counsellor, 7th Floor, Berger House, 82 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, 


Avustri1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Opernringhof, Opernring 1, Vienna 1. Territory includes 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. 


Betqgian Conco.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom Bldg., Leopoldville 1. 
Territory includes Angola, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Gabon. 


Briaium.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels. Territory 
includes Luxembourg. 


BRaziL.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de 
Abril 252, Sio Paulo. 
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Cryton.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s 
Road, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Cumre.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 


CoLomspiA.—Commercial Secretary and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, 
Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 
16, Havana. 


DEeNMARK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


DomiInIcAN Repustic.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 408, Calle 
El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


FranceE.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8°. Territory 
includes Algeria, Cameroon Republic, Dahomey, Federation of Mali, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Mauretania, Morocco, Niger, Togoland, Tunisia and Volta. 


GERMANY.— 
Bonn: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmannstrasse, Bonn. 
Hamburg: Consul, Canadian Consulate, 69 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg. 


Guana.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Inde- 
pendence Ave., Accra. Territory includes Gambia, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 


Grerece.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens. 
Territory includes Israel and Turkey. 


GuATEMALA.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 5 Avenida, 10-68, Zone I, Guatemala 
City. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal 
Zone. 


Hartt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port au Prince. 


Hona Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Territory includes Cambodia, Communist China, Laos, 
Viet Nam, Macao. 


INDIA.— 
New Delhi: Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 13 Golf 
Links Area, New Delhi. 
Bombay: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint 
Road, Bombay. 
InNDONESIA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Djl. Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta. 
IRAN.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Teheran. 
IRELAND.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


TIraty.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya and Malta. 


JAPAN.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory includes South Korea. 

LrBaNon.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Building, Rue Clemenceau, 
Beirut. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area and Syrian region of the United 
Arab Republic. 


ME Eee wakes Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 
New Zeatanp.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ent Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Territory includes Fiji, Western Samoa and French 
ceania. 


Niq@er1A.—Commercial Counsellor, 40 Marina St., Ikoyi, Lagos. Address for letters: P.O. Box 851. 
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Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. Terri- 
tory includes Iceland. 


Paxistan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Peru.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Purrpines.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Ayala 
Bldg., Juan Luna Street, Manila. Territory includes Republic of China (Taiwan). 


Portucat.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4° 
D°, Lisbon. Territory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese Guinea. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION or.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 8th 
Floor, Grindlays Bank Chambers, Baker Avenue, Salisbury. Territory includes Kenya, 
Seychelles Islands, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


SINGAPORE.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Rooms 4, 5 and 6, American _Inter- 
national Bldg., Robinson Road and Telegraph St., Singapore. Territory includes Brunei, 
Burma, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


SoutH AFRICA.— 
Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual Building, Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. 
Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 602 Norwich House, The Foreshore, 
Cape Town. 


Sparn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 
oS eee es Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio Muni and 
io de Oro. 


Swepen.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Terri- 
tory includes Finland. 


SwitzZERLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. 


Union or Soviet Sociatist Repusiics.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 23 Staro- 
konyushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unirep ARAB RepuBLic EGYPTIAN Recion.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 6 
Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, Cyprus, Ethi- 
opia, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 


Untirep KInapom.— 

London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

Sea ee: acniaes Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, 

iverpool. 

Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

Belfast: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, Belfast. 


Unrirep StTaTEes.— 

Washington: Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington. 

New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Boston: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little Building, 
80 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Chicago: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 111 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

metus Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Building, 

etroit. 

Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 215-217 Inter- 

national Trade Mart, New Orleans. 

San Francisco: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl Building, 400 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Building, Seventh Avenue 
at Olive Way, Seattle. 
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Urucuay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Territory includes Paraguay and Falkland Islands. 

VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Avenida 
Urdaneta, Puente Urapal, Candelaria, Caracas. Ter-itory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


West InNpDIzs.— : _? : 
Port-of-Spain: Commissioner for Canada, Colonial Building, Port-of-Spain. } 
Kingston: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Barclays Bank Building, King Street, 


Kingston. 
Section 2.—The National Energy Board 


The National Energy Board was established by the National Energy Board Act 
1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The 
Board is responsible for the regulation in the public interest of the construction and opera- 
tion of oil and gas pipelines subject to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the 
tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, the export and import of gas, the export 
of electric power and the construction of those lines over which such power is exported. 
The Board is also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy 
within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures 
as it considers necessary or advisable in the public interest with regard to such matters. 
The Act also authorizes the extension of the export and import provisions to oil upon 
proclamation by the Governor in Council. The Board, which reports to the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, consists of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and three other 
Members. 

The Act was given Royal Assent on July 18, 1959, the Members were appointed by 
Order in Council on Aug. 10, 1959 and the Act came into force by proclamation on Nov. 
2, 1959. The Act supersedes the Pipe Lines Act, formerly administered by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada, and the Exportation of Power and Fluids and 
Importation of Gas Act, formerly administered by the Standards Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. Provision was made in the new Act for the continuation 
or re-definition of authorizations issued under the two previous Acts, and in 1960 the Act 
was amended to extend the duration of licences to export power issued under the Exporta- 
tion of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act to give the National Energy Board 
additional time to hear applications for replacement licences. 

In the interval between passage of the Act and its coming into force, the Board 
commenced organizing its staff and facilities, prepared its rules of practice and procedure 
and drafted for submission to the Governor in Council regulations relating to the export 
of gas and electricity. Such regulations, and the rules of practice and procedure, came 
into force concurrently with the proclamation of the Act on Nov. 2, 1959. 

At the time of coming into force of the Act, there existed a substantial backlog of 
projects for the export of gas and for the construction of pipeline facilities to export such 
gas, which had accumulated during the period in which the Royal Commission on Energy 
was conducting its investigations and the subsequent period prior to the proclamation 
of the National Energy Board Act. Consequently, as soon as the Act was proclaimed, 
six applications for licences to export gas and four applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity respecting related pipeline facilities were made to the Board. 
At its first hearings commencing Jan. 5, 1960, the Board heard jointly these applications, 
namely :— 

(1) Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited for certificates of public convenience and necessity 

under Part III and for licences under Part VI of the Act; 

(2) Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd., for a licence under Part VI of the Act; 


(3) Alberta Natural Gas Company for a certificate of public convenience and necessity under 
Part ITI of the Act; 


(4) Canadian-Montana Pipe Line Company for a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity under Part III and a licence under Part VI of the Act; 


(5) Westcoast Transmission Company Limited for a licence under Part VI of the Act; and 


(6) Niagara Gas Transmission Limited for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
under Part III and a licence under Part VI of the Act. 
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Following its first report, issued in March 1960, the Board with the approval of the 
Governor in Council issued the licences and certificates referred to in items (1) to (5) 
and denied the application of Niagara Gas Transmission Limited. This company subse- 
quently made a new application, which was approved following a public hearing in May. 
Also in May the Board heard applications for new licences in respect of previously estab- 
lished gas exports from Canadian-Montana Pipe Line Company and Gordon M. Plotke; 
these were approved in June. To Sept. 1, 1960, the only other gas export application 
before the Board was an application by Texaco Exploration Company to export certain 
quantities of butane through the Trans Mountain oil pipeline for a short period in 1960 
and 1961. This application was also approved. 

In considering an application for a gas export licence, the Board is required to satisfy 
itself that the quantity of gas to be exported does not exceed the surplus remaining after 
due allowance has been made for the reasonably foreseeable requirements for use in Canada 
having regard to the trends in the discovery of gas in Canada, and that the price to be 
charged by an applicant for gas exported by him is just and reasonable in relation to the 
public interest. Before the Board could dispose of any of these gas export licence appli- 
cations, it had therefore to estimate the actual and prospective reserves of gas in Canada 
and the probable demand in Canada for gas, in order to arrive at an estimate of the surplus 
available for export. Then the Board must examine the economics of each project in detail. 


In respect of oil pipelines the only application heard by the Board was that of Inter- 
provincial Oil Pipe Line Company for a certificate authorizing the construction of certain 
new pump stations and additional pumping capacity at existing stations on its pipeline. 
This application was heard in May and approved in June. 

Under the transitional provisions of the Act, licences for the export of power issued 
under the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act are deemed to 
have been issued under the National Energy Board Act. By the amendment to the Na- 
tional Energy Board Act previously mentioned, such licences, which would normally have 
expired on Mar. 31, 1960 were extended to Dec. 31, 1961 unless replaced before that time 
by a licence under the new Act. In order to deal promptly with the gas export applications 
awaiting its attention, the Board necessarily deferred hearings on the electric power appli- 
cations, which involve some 10 licensees across Canada, and is arranging hearings to deal 
with them at intervals from October 1960 through March 1961. 

As part of the transition from the old statutes to the new, the Board is required to 
issue certificates of public convenience and necessity to oil and gas pipeline companies 
which had received from the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada leave to 
construct facilities under the Pipe Lines Act. The issuance of such certificates is pro- 
ceeding as the facilities built or authorized are defined in each case. 


Leave of the Board is required under Sect. 76 of the Act before a pipeline under its 
jurisdiction can be carried across certain utilities, and is also required under Sect. 77 
before a highway, private road, railway, irrigation ditch, drain, telegraph or telephone 
line or a line for the transmission of hydrocarbons, power or any other substance may be 
carried across a pipeline. To Sept. 1, 1960, the Board had issued 103 orders in respect 
of such crossings. 

In respect of its advisory functions, the Board early in its activities made arrange- 
ments for a co-operative study of Canada’s energy requirements. Under these arrange- 
ments the Dominion Coal Board undertook in close association with the Board to carry 
out a historical study of the uses of energy in Canada from 1945 to 1958 and to estimate 
the probable uses of different forms of energy in the various provinces of Canada for the 
years 1965, 1975 and 1985. A forecast of the use of gas was carried out by staff lent to 
the Board from the Department of Trade and Commerce, in co-operation with officials 
from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Consultations on the improve- 
ment of statistics relating to energy were held with officials of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which will continue to be the principal source of such statistics, with the Board 
co-operating in and supplementing the work of the Bureau as may be agreed from time 
to time. 
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No regulatory action had been required of the Board to Sept. 1, 1960 in regard to 
traffic, tolls and tariffs of pipelines under its jurisdiction. The Board is continuing the 
preparation, commenced by the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, of a 
uniform system of accounts applicable to gas pipeline transmission companies, and the 
oil pipeline companies affected are continuing to apply the uniform system of accounts 
for such companies developed by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Section 3.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 
extended treatments may be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a sea, Jake or river port of Canada. 
Some Commonwealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for 
rates of duty, on certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates 
and lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements, 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act, as amended effective Sept. 6, 1958, provides 
that the value for duty of imported goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as 
established in the home market of the exporter at the time when and place from which 
the goods are shipped directly to Canada when sold “‘(a) to purchasers located at that 
place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially 
the same trade level as the importer, and (6) in the same or substantially the same quanti- 
ties for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under competitive conditions’. 
In cases where like goods are not sold for home consumption but similar goods are sold, 
the value for duty shall be the cost of production of the goods imported plus an amount 
for gross profit at least equal in percentage to that earned on the sale of similar goods in 
the country of export. The value for duty may, in no case, be less than the amount for 
which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon 
after their shipment from the country of export. Internal taxes in the country of export 
(when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping goods to Canada and similar 
charges, do not normally form part of the value for duty. There are, of course, further 
provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of N ational Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff Act. 
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Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as ‘‘home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are des- 
cribed at p. 132 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Feb. 15, 1960 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main tvategories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 

The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are as follows: 
Australia, British West Indies, New Zealand, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom and Colonies. Preferences are accorded 
by Canada to India and Pakistan. Tariff relations between Canada and Ceylon, Ghana 
and the Federation of Malaya are governed by the Canada-United Kingdom agreement. 
These agreements and arrangements have been modified and supplemented by GATT. 

Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 36 countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. These countries are listed in the following 
statement. In addition, six countries participate in the work of GATT as provisional 
members—Cambodia, Israel, Poland, Tunisia, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. The protocol 
of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed 
by Canada on Oct. 30, 1947 and brought the Agreement provisionally into force on Jan. 
1, 1948. 

GATT is a multilateral trade agreement providing for scheduled tariff concessions 
and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties and 
laying down rules and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. Under 
the system of multilateral tariff negotiations initiated under GATT, four general rounds 
of negotiations have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at Annecy, France, in 
1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and again at Geneva in 1955-56. The tariff 
concessions Canada granted and received at the first Geneva Conference are described 
in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed in 
the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations are discussed in the 1952-53 
edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in force until Jan. 1, 1961 and 
thereafter unless modified in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number of GATT 
members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These agreements with 
individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the General Agreement. As an 
exception, however, the Canada-U.S. Trade Agreement of 1938 is suspended for as long 
as both countries continue to be contracting parties to GATT. 

Other arrangements include a trade agreement with the Republic of Ireland, ex- 
changing preferences, and most-favoured-nation agreements, and other arrangements of 
a less formal nature, with many countries not contracting parties to GATT. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


Trade Agreement signed July 8,/Agreement includes schedules of 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931.* tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be term- 
inated on six months notice. 


AUSTRALE. .202. 610) ee ae! 


British West INpDIESs Trade Agreement signed July 6,/The parties exchange specified 


(BAHAMAS, BARBADOS, 1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Can-| tariff preferences. Agreement 
JAMAICA, LEEWARD AND] adian notice of termination of| may be terminated on _ six 
WINDWARD ISLANDS, Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by| months notice. 

TRINIDAD AND TosBaGo),| notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which 

BERMUDA, BRITISH continued the Agreement. 

GUIANA, AND British |The British West Indies (except 

HoNnDURAS. Jamaica), Bermuda, British 


Guiana and British Honduras 
participate in GATT. 


GrrLton at 2a ae Relations continue to be governed|Canada and Ceylon exchange pre- 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937} ferential tariff treatment. 
between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


CH ANA 2 ove) ane te Be ae Relations continue to be governed|Canada grants Ghana the British 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937] preferential rates, except on cocoa 
between Canada and the United| beans. 

Kingdom. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


FNDIAS OY COAT, tie. Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally|In addition to preferences granted 
accorded British preferential] to India, most-favoured-nation 
treatment to India but without] treatment is exchanged under 
contractual obligation. GATT 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


MataYA, FEDERATION OF...|Relations continue to be governed|Canada grants Malaya British pre- 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937} ferential rates in return for such 
between Canada and the United} preferences as exist in the Mala- 


Kingdom. yan tariff. 
GATT effective Oct. 24, 1957. 
NeW ZEALAN Duin das-aclake Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,/The parties exchange specific pre- 


ferences on scheduled goods and 
reciprocally concede British pre- 
ferential rates on items not sched- 
uled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


In addition to preferences granted 
to Pakistan, most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment is exchanged 
under GATT. 


PAKISTAN SG 2, 24, eet etae Canada unilaterally accords Pakis- 
tan British preferential treatment 
but without contractual obliga- 
tion. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND,|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 6,|Canada exchanges preferential tar- 
FEDERATION OF. 1958; in force Feb. 7, 1958. iffs with the Federation. 

GATT effective in Southern Rho- 

desia May 19, 1948; extended to 

whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


*New agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960 to come force when ratified by both governments. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960—concluded 
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Country Agreement Principal Terms 


Union or Sourn Arrica...|/Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, Agreement includes schedules of 
1932; in force Oct. 18, 1932. tariff preferences granted by each 
country. May be terminated on 
' six months notice. 

Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
effective retroactive from July 1,| treatment. May be terminated 

1935. on six months notice. 

GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


UniTep KINGDOM......... Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23,|Various concessions by both coun- 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. Modi-| tries including exchange of prefer- 
fied by an exchange of letters of} ential tariff rates (some minor 
Nov. 16, 1938, and an exchange| reservations by Canada). Ex- 
of notes Oct. 30, 1947. tends to colonies. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


West Inpies, Feprration|Trade relations continue to be gov- 


OF THE (TRINIDAD, erned by the Canada-British 
JAMAICA, BARBADOS, West Indies Agreement (see 
LEEWARD AND WIND- p. 1070). 


WARD ISLANDS). 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960 
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Country Agreement Principal Terms 
ARGENTINA... ....ceeeceeee Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Nov.| treatment. Provisional appli- 
15, 1941. cation may be terminated on 
three months notice. 
DUSERDO NOY AS82000. 1p. 2 GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
Betqrum-LuxemsourG....|Convention of Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


Belgium-Luxembourg Economic] treatment. May be terminated 
Union (including Belgian colo-| on one years notice. 
nies) entered into effect Oct. 22, 
1924. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


EEE CT Se ee a PC Order in Council of July 20, 1935,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
accepted Article 15 of the United| treatment. May be terminated 
Kingdom-Bolivia Treaty of} on one years notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


BPR PAT ea eS kis ose Hagel Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force from] treatment. May be terminated 
date of signing and definitively| on six months notice. 
on Apr. 16, 1943. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


BORMALTU Al SLES... AG GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
CAMBODIAG RE . S22ORE, 202! Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Cambodia as 
of 1933 applied to Cambodia. an independent State in 1955, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 
CHE: 20, MES , fA Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1941; provisionally in force Oct.| treatment. May be terminated 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct.}| on six months notice. 
29, 1943. 

GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


CHINA ctBIO?! , SR. PIES, Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


COLO MBIAN Se naan eee Treaty of Commerce with United|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, applies} treatment. May be terminated 
to Canada. Modified by proto-| on three months notice. 
col of Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange 
of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 


lombia and Canada was signed 
Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 


COBRATRICKS aici Se puede Oe Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Cie aan, See i ee ee oe GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment (excluding preferences 
accorded by Cuba to the United 
States). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA........... Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment. May be terminated 


Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928 on one years notice. 


GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


DENMARK (including Treaties of Peace and Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
GREENLAND). with United Kingdom of Feb.13,] treatment. Declaration of May 9, 
1660 and July 11, 1670, apply to} 1912 provides means for sep- 

Canada. arate termination by Dominions 


GATT effective May 28, 1950. on one years notice. 


Dominican REPUBLIC...... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1940; in force provisionally Mar.} treatment including scheduled 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 22,} concessions. May be terminated 
1941. 


on six months notice. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 
ECUADOR....... HS AWE Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Eeyrr (Reeion of Untrep| Exchange of notes Nov. 26and Dec. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


ARAB REPUBLIC). 3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. rates. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
HID SALVADOR: 50 60 2c5.504 Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


in force Nov. 17, 1937. treatment. May be terminated 


on four months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
peri a eee LE) alae Exchange of notes effective June 3,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1955. treatment. 
PINIAND. soe eee Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. 


treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. 


on three months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


19838; in force June 10, 1938. Ex- 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, 
and additional protocol of Feb. 
26, 1935. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment including scheduled 
concessions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLIC OF. 


treatment. 


CrRiece, M PAieios) | FRE Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective Aug.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1947. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 
GREENLAND.........00000- (See Denmark). 
GuUsTEMAEAS. OF .. YIEOU NOD Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 
SSH TE eae Seen NET Ra As former French territory, parti-|Since creation of Guinea as an inde- 
cipated in GATT. pendent State in 1959, GATT 
members agree to continue to 
accord most-favoured-nation 
treatment for a period of two 
years. 
[sg Cae eer aE eee Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. treatment, May be terminated 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. on six months notice. 
PION UNS rye ude La Exchange of notes signed July 11,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1956, effective July 18, 1956. treatment, May be terminated 
Ratified in Honduras Sept. 5, 1956.| on three months notice. 
FGMLAND on; bh be «5 bless Although there is no contractual|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
obligation, Canada and Iceland} treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and the United King- 
dom on Feb. 13, 1660. 
INDONESEA. cP 7 OE AY GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment, 
EVs dace ecenmaelyhs Aaa paren Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured-na- 
Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. tion tariff rates as long as Iran 
accords reciprocal treatment. 
PmAnetaniovest. od. oes. .0 Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants and receives most- 


Council effective Sept. 15, 1951. | favoured-nation tariff rates. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
IRELAND eaiwsnl dace. tere Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,]Canada grants British preferential 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. tariff in return for preferential 


rates where such exist and for 
most-favoured-nation rates on 
non-preferential items. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 


ISRABL bowsewcsl-deant 30 a9 Canada-United Kingdom Agree-|Since the creation of the State of 
ment of 1937 applied under the} Israel in May 1948, Canada has 
British Palestine Mandate. continued to grant most-favour- 
ed-nation rates. 
FPRALY 33 Aen. eon ee Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective Apr.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1948. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
JAPAN Sa ected tae ddstivn. eaten Agreement on Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7,| treatment. Remains in force for 
1954. one year from ratification and 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 
DROS 94 iva etree racoane hae Franco-Canadian Trade Agree-|Since the creation of Laos as an in- 
ment of 1933 applied to Laos. dependent State in 1955, Canada 


had continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


TiBBANON iiss -aeeoereenee Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured- 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Leba- 
non accords reciprocal treatment. 
DEBRA goa ee aes eee Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of June 3, 1955. nation tariff rates as long as 
Liberia accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 
LIBCHTBNSTRIN 2.6 cong oon (See Switzerland) 
LUXEMBOURG. NAS... I 9GM (See Belgium) 
Muexicoi: 2an8. <4 o's feta Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1946; in force provisionally same treatment. May be terminated 
date. Ratifications exchanged] on six months notice. 

on May 6, 1947; definitively in 

force 30 days from that date. 


MOROCCO oo Poet Oe ae Various agreements applied to|Since thecreation of Moroccoas an 
French, Spanish and Internation-| independent State in 1956, Can- 
al Zones of Morocco. ada has continued to grant 


most-favoured-nation rates. 


NETHERLANDS............2. Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
11, 1924. Suspended during war;} treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes] on one years notice. 

Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 
Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 


inam 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
INICARAGUA. S. cr ets oes one Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same] treatment. Provisional appli- 
date. cation may be terminated on 


GATT effective May 28, 1950. three months notice. 


ee ee baa ee ee eee 


Ly le Sa et ay 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Feb. 15, 1960—continued 


INNO BOAO eae ISR RS 


PIGNAM MCE, . We. tontiiteg lent 


PoRTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


SpAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


Agreement 


Convention of Commerce and Nav- 
igation with United Kingdom of 
Mar. 18, 1826, applied to Canada. 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 12 of United 
Kingdom—Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. 

Treaty terminated in 1942. 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; 
in force June 21, 1940. 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 


No agreement at present. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
July 3, 1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28, 
1954, provisionally in effect July 
1, 1954, definitively in force on 
ratification Apr. 29, 1955. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has ad- 
hered to the United Kingdom- 
Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26, 
1954, provisionally in effect July 
1, 1954, definitively in force on 
ratification June 30, 1955. 


United Kingdom - Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


United Kingdom — Switzerland 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Reciprocal Establishment of 
Sept. 6, 1855, applies to Canada. 
By exchange of notes Liechten- 
stein included under terms of this 
Agreement, effective Aug, 2, 1947. 


Principal Terms 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Convention of May 
16, 1913 provides means for sep- 
arate termination by Dominions 
on one years notice. 


While contractual obligation has 
expired, Canada and Panama con- 
tinue to exchange most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada and Philippines, without 
contractual obligation, exchange 
most-favoured-nation treatment 
(excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States). 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment including scheduled 
reductions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Remains in effect for 
two years from ratification and 
thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Supplements and amends United 
Kingdom-Spanish ‘Treaty _ of 
Commerce. Remains in effect 
for three years from ratification, 
and thereafter unless terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911 provides means for 
separate termination by Domin- 
ions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Convention of Mar. 
30, 1914, provides means for 
separate termination by the 
Dominions on one years notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Feb. 15, 1960—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


Syrra (Reeion or Unrrep|Special Arrangement by Order in}Canada grants most - favoured - 
ARAB REPUBLIC). Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Syria 
accords reciprocal treatment. 


TUNISIA... ... .Q0KDS HERS. e Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Tunisia as an 
of 1933 applied to Tunisia (Tuni-| independent State in 1956, Canada 
sia is in customs union with| has continued to grant most- 


France). favoured-nation rates. 
TURKEY... ...o d0G0ebeOth ¢ Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. on three months notice. 
Union or Soviet Socratist)/Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLICS, 1956.  MRatifications exchanged] treatment and undertaking by 
May 26, 1956. U.S.S.R. to purchase determined 


quantity of Canadian wheat. In 
force for three years from date of 
signature and may thereafter be 
extended by mutual] agreement. 


(Expired Feb. 28, 1959, but most- 
favoured-nation treatment con- 
tinues to be exchanged.) 


Unitep AraB Repusuic...|(See Egypt and Syria) 


UNTTED STATES...5%.. 00055 Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17,|Most - favoured - nation treatment 
1938; suspended as long as both] exchanged under 1938 Agreement 
countries continue to be contract-| is continued under GATT. 
ing parties to GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


URUGUAY. lie cul. ares Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad-| treatment. May be terminated 
ditional Protocol signed Oct. 19,} on six months notice. 

1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Viet NAM. waiter eAteont; Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Viet Nam as 
of 1933 applied to Viet Nam. an independent State, Canada 
has continued to accord most- 

favoured-nation rates. 


NENEZURLAG AIA... acorn Modus vivendi signed and brought|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
into force Oct. 11, 1950. treatment. Made for one year 
subject to annual renewal. 


MUGOSDAVIAsGs cea eee Trade Agreements Act of June 11,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1928, accepted Article 30 of| treatment. May be terminated 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat-] on one years notice. 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


oe 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in this Section. More detailed information for each level of 
government is given in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1956 and 1957. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 


Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1956 and 1957 


Nortr.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dee. 31. 


1956 1957 


Source of Revenue 


Pro- Muni- Pro- Muni- 
Federal sinesal eipel Total || Federal staeial cipal Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
Corporations: ace cette 1,330,007 62,161 —— 1,397, 7981, 295,471] 214,438 _— 1,509, 909 
Indtvidusign®-so5-1 eee 1,525,451] 36,359 — {1,561,810/1, 634,789] 41,295 — {1,676,084 
Interest, dividends and other 
income going abroad........ 76,447 —_ — 64,334 — — 64,334 
General sales!.: 2089414. Ste 8, 896,351} 177,897 50, 804{1,125,052)| 878,962) 183,159 52,424/1,114,545 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales...... —_ 300, 546 299] 300,845 os 346,570 
Other:sales ssi ft... daccine de BA — 44,593 2,719 — 48,589 
Excise duties and special excise 
WAKO T coctusts ces mnie ace te 538,076 — _ 548,961 _ 548,961 
Customs import duties.......... 549,075 — _ 498, 069 — 498, 069 
Real and personal property...... _— 8,030) 808,746 —_ 8,311 
Busitioss she eek aan een — — 51,689 _ 
Succession duties.............-.. 79, 709 64,555 — 71, 608 
CHEE ioe avers een eR SENS 18, 271 38, 633 LORSS7 1,498 
Totals"Taxes? =, 4 £, 2k Ne 5,019,017] 782,774] 924, 614/6, 676, 405/14, 993, 692 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation... . 12} 38,3438 —_— 11 — 
Motor vehicle. eee. a eee — 127,503 —_ —_ 139, 729 — 139, 729 
Natural resources........2..s+e- 4,667] 287,905 — 4,280] 278,010 os 282,290 
ODHGr ee cnet. 2.7 hee ee ee eee 15,967 20, 086 20, 268 16,935 20,307 21,760 59, 002 


Totals, Privileges, Licences and 


Permitei2 ees. see eee 521,546 


—_—_— | | | | | eS 


85,726 


Receipts from Government Enter- 
prises— 


Liquor boards and commissions. . 164,544 


113, 126 
In lieu of municipal taxes from 
federal and provincial govern- 


ment enterprises............+- 4,509 6,354 


e— | | | | | | | 


Totals, Receipts from Govern- 
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ment Enterprises............ 124,701} 158,115} 34,904 78,114] 168,455} 37,455) 284,024 
Ober revenue... es «men cate 201,562 7,370| 77,785 216, 884 8,670) 83,397} 308,951 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts..| 29,405 2,387 — 28,052 2,848 a 30,900 

Totals, Net General Rey- 

enue excluding Inter-goy- 

ernment Transfers......... 5, 441,178/1,396, 5566/1, 057,571/7,895,315]/5, 395, 259/1, 641, 962/1, 180, 034/8, 217, 255 
Inter-government Transfers— 

EX TODUAIN. cect tee etter ee — 366, 328 — — 354, 354 — 354,354 
Share of income tax on power 

UGLIER 5 ofa nice k cases a ene _ 6,613 — — 7,261 _ 7,261 * 
Subsidiess2. asitie Ply. ost? tony — 22,810} 41,127 — 21,996} 55,357) 77,353 

pecial payments................ — 240 940 — _ 1,098 1,098 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial pro- 

PONY ccc cb cds cove c este. _ _ 10,358 = — 18,488} 18,488 


| | | | | | | 


Totals, Net General Revenue.|5, 441,178|1, 792, 557|1,109, 996/8, 343, 731|5, 395, 259|2, 025, 573|1, 254, 977/8, 675, 809 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1956 and 1957 


Nors.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1956 1957 
Function . Sha ss Grit 
ro- uni- ’ TO- uni- 

Federal vincial cipal! Total Federal vincial cipal! Total 

$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Defence serviCeS........seecceeeees 1,685, 823 ~ — 1|{1,685,82311, 587,309 == — 11,587,309 
Mar bGAlta ith Wainckh. ieisca Wiss + as 0.cte onl 2 —_ — 2 118, 464 — — 118,464 
Veterans pensions and other benefits| 261,397 — — 261,397|| 287,674 = -- 287, 674 


62,131| 261,539] 70,213] 393,883l| 62,017) 302,033) 80,965} 445,015 


Health, hospital care and other.... 


Social Welfare— 


Aid to aged persons............. 399, 5063} 47,180 499,0343| 54,461 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 

DIOV ADIOS. ch Mess pideie aietele = sh) 15,081} 24,446 a as 19,325} 30,132 Eo) 
Family allowances............-- 400, 245 — — 400, 245|| 440,785 — 440,785 
National employment services... 66,911 — 66,911 70,516 — — 70,516 


14,496) 71,708 17,341] 83,488 


ca rr | ree | nr ema —— | —— 


EDGR. fio ibis oh Tac SE ose wou Kye as 


Totals, Social Welfare......... 896,239] 143,334) 33,89811,073,471]11,047,001) 168,081 31,633]1, 246, 715 
Hiducatronn mrs catch otenG wesc Ae 38,453] 362,248} 439,788] 840,489] 97,231) 452,276) 493,896 1,048, 403 
Transportation and Communica- 

tions— 


52,414} 556,831) 225,700} 834,945 


Highways, roads and bridges.... 80,559} 582,519} 296,307) 959,385 


COVTAYOTS AB SER apt oo eneicns O isteksare Se eutss 163, 953 4,651 _ 168,604) 201,758 5,076 206, 834 
Natural resources and primary 
hale Uist ocr eer Ge eae a ee 155,827| 132,577 — 288,404]) 183,017} 146,890 _— 329,907 


Debt charges excluding debt re- 
HiPeMOeNtL Le atta. basa ccenuby 2 
Payments to own government enter- 
DEISCS Ee ec ct eis e as eae eae 
General government............... 
Protection of persons and property. 
Sanitation and waste removal...... 
International co-operation and as- 


500,083] 54,844] 85,052) 639,979 


129,032} 10,050} 10,633) 149,715 
298,981}  83,357| 108,365) 490,703 
64,744] 108,158) 172,030) 344,982 
== — 116,955) 116,955 


471,274] 55,308} 105,8144) 632,396 


101, 824 7,928} 10,455} 120,207 
316,198] 69,829} 100,817) 486,844 
60,665} 91,593} 156,251] 308,509 
— — 117,187) 117,187 


BISEATIGO) <. cfite.c.0,8 Soe a ae sheqel a/e ofogsys 168,571 _— _— 168,571 52,939 — _ 52,939 
Opnerh Es ct ss Schovc Gaee eee 277,410 39, 896 92,870] 410,176) 345,757 59,676| 102,475) 507,908 
Non-expense and surplus payments. 50, 288 6, 508 ~_ 56, 796 342 8,994 — 9,336 


| | a | | 


Totals, Net General Ex- 
penditure excluding Inter- 
government Transfers...... 


a | | a | | | 


Inter-government Transfers— 


“Mere TON Ga Secs tone oo asks snes s ss 366, 696 — — 366,696] 354, 243 — — 354, 243 
Share of income tax on power 

CQO SKS LS Swe eu hy ANG at a ne 6,614 — — 6,614 7,362 — —_ 7,362 
HOSICIOS . 5s... ova 2.0/4 ovens cee Gunes 22,811 40,024 _ 62, 835 21,996 53, 284 — 75, 280 
Special payments.............6++ 1,078 712 246 2,036 503 727 — 1, 230 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial pro- 

DOTY. doco sts occ » wiote «eles ciets siehel's eltteist« 9,709 840 —_ 10,549 17,595 1,022 = 18,617 


I a | acres are seer re eerneene | 


Totals, Net General 


Expenditure................ 5,169, 375| 1, 773, 818] 1, 353, 239] 8, 296, 432)|5, 458, 607|2, 036, 987 1,498, 311/8, 993, 905 


1 Excludes capital expenditures out of capital fund for the Province of Quebec. 2 Included in ‘‘Inter- 
national co-operation and assistance’’. 3 Includes pensions paid from Old Age Security Fund. 4 In- 
cludes debt retirement for municipalities in the Province of Quebec. 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1956 and 1957 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated govern- 
ment figure. 
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Section 2.—Federal Public Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains tables dealing with statistics of the Federal 
Government prepared as far as possible, in accordance with the classifications, concepts 
and definitions used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These 
tables differ from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been 
extracted directly from the Public Accounts. Detailed reports published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out 
in Subsections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts presentation is retained for continuity, and 
also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 

Historical Data.—A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak 
of World War I appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax 
changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 
1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more 
important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given in the 1945 
Year Book, pp. 918-923. The postwar financial policy of the Government of Canada is 
outlined in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 1061-1064, and tax changes proposed in subsequent 
Budgets are outlined briefly in the 1955, 1956, 1957-58 and 1959 Year Books. 

The 1959-60 Budget.—The Budget presented Apr. 9, 1959 to the second session of 
the 24th Parliament announced several changes in tax rates. On taxable income of in- 
dividuals in excess of $3,000 the existing rates were increased by 2 percentage points. The 
old age security taxes were each increased from 2 p.c. to 3 p.c. These taxes now consist of 
a tax of 3 p.c. (maximum $90) on personal incomes, a tax of 3 p.c. on corporate incomes and 
a tax of 3 p.c. on sales. The increased rates apply to corporation income from Jan. 1, 1959, 
to personal income from July 1, 1959, and to sales from Apr. 10, 1959. The personal income 
tax schedule for 1959 is a composite of the new rates and those in effect prior to July 1, 
1959; the new rates are applicable to the whole of 1960. On taxable income of corporations, 
effective from Jan. 1, 1959, the rates on amounts in excess of $25,000 were increased from 
45 p.c. plus 2 p.c. old age security tax, to 47 p.c. plus 3 p.c. old age security tax. Amend- 
ments to the Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act provided for increases in the tax on ciga- 
rettes and in the duties on spirits and cigars, respectively. 

The 1960-61 Budget.—This Budget was presented to the third session of the 24th 
Parliament on Mar. 31, 1960. The Minister of Finance introduced no major tax changes. 
However, certain amendments of a technical nature were proposed which represented 
significant improvements in the fairness of the tax structure but did not affect over-all 
revenue collections. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Public Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958. 


4,—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1957 and 1958 


Source 1957 1958 Source 1957 1958 
Taxes— $'000 $'000 Privileges, Licences and Per- $'000 $'000 
Income— mits— 
Corporations! >. .... <1... 1,335, 637 1,295,471 Natural resources........-.- 4,667 4,280 
Tndividaalstt She... eb nwne 1,525,451 1,634, 789 O) tier e . <2 Pe PRR on Sb coo ois 15,979 16, 946 
Interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 
other income going abroad 76,447 64,334 THSCiGUtLOMAl eee eee aes 45, 847 57,291 
General salest.....2.05...... 896,351 878,962 ||Fines and penalties............ 866 1, 603 
Excise Duties and Special Exchange fund profits......... 17,420 22,880 
Excise Taxes— Receipts from government en- 
Alcoholic beverages....... 153, 405 712679 Ul iterprisess | debek. <--> sees « 124,701 78,114 
a GACCO. te tote «ide oiih oe ae 252, 887 273.586 |iBullion and coinage..........-. 4,134 5,060 
TRMIEGIMODILOS. caveats te bie cues 79,693 72,331 I|Postal ServiC@s.... 00s. .ee- se 167, 880 177, 493 
@iler stteia Mes ase se: a: 52,091 31,365 ||Other revenue.............+--- 11,262 9, 848 
Customs import duties...... 549,075 498,069 ||Non-revenue and surplus re- 
Succession duties............ 79,709 TT. GOS fe COiDtS ts ace deus och kes 29,405 28,052 
Other nines, w ele ysis ee ere ee ee, ¢ cues 18, 271 1 ’ 498 Totals, Net General 
PV pAIS dL BXCSi.n cate omy s12) > shes 5,019,017 || 4,993, 692 Wevenue.............-- 5,441,178 | 5,395,259 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 
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Table 5 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 
1958 and Table 6 shows the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial gov- 
ernments and municipal corporations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


5.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1957 and 1958 


Function 1957 1958 Function 1957 1958 
$7000 $000 Eidepation®2 $7000 $’060 
Defence services........-..0-- 1,686,748 | 1,587,659 || Indian and Eskimo schools.. 16,333 24, 259 
Murtualaird ete cose cate te 133,553 118,464 Universities, colleges and 
Veterans’ pensions and other otherjschools teed 9, fi. aem. ae 20,458 71,1143 
benefits. .ds2 28. . S.. Scant 261,397 287, 674 Cher seems sae on seeds 1,662 1,858 
General Government— —_— 
Executive and administra- Totals, Education......... 38, 453 97,231 
CLV OATS shore uo Gehetias «shane 297,353 269, 812 
Legislativess: ...- secs sence 8, 152 21,142 ||Natural Resources and Pri- 
Research, planning and sta- mary Industries— 
CIshiCah: eo. ck eae cee 10, 693 8,027 || Fish and game.............. 14,919 17,159 
FOrestste te. o. at. ee 7,843 12,077 
Totals, General Govern- Lands, settlement and agri- 
IMONG ss 5o:s eyahracwee ais eae 316, 198 298, 981 eultures. p73. OF... seen aoe 90, 500 108, 080 
_ Minerals and mines......... 27,025 29, 893 
Protection of Persons and Prop- Water resources............. 1,373 1,516 
erty— Other seccee en ee ea es 14, 167 14, 292 
Law enforcement............ 6,364 6,576 
OFTechiOns <2 eto ees 11,369 11,971 Totals, Natural Resources 
Police protection............ 37,216 39, 898 and Primary Industries. 155, 827 183,017 
there, tt eee Seve 5, 716 6, 299 | 
Trade and industrial develop- 
Totals, Protection of Per- IONE. poe RG 5 Se «oe ihpart oo eRe 19,410 10, 437 
sons and Property....... 60, 665 64,744 | National capital area planning 
and development............ 4,824 5, 987 
Transportation— Loss on foreign exchange....... 1,382 —1,353 
AIT Mae ec Ce ae 43, 220 55,412 Debt Charges (excluding debt 
Roddieesioenh cla retrain cats 52,414 80, 559 retirement)— 
Rails 3). oo: 3: eee cert ee 12,699 Gk AER MENGOPESE. sith. os eo eee 2 coe 457,322 471, 838 
WVEbEE Sees. sf. cacao eee ee 88, 192 67114 - Other? 2270. id ts. a: 13,952 28,245 
Others... 287 eee ee 2,039 2,048 
| Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
Totals, Transportation.... 198,564 258,310 cluding debt retirement) 471,274 500, 083 
Communications—telephone, Payments to government enter- 
telegraph and wireless..... 17,803 PAL DOT prises A ao bk areee OE 101, 824 129, 032 
Payments to Provincial Gov- 
Health— ernments— 
Generali 2). 2A tee, Ae 2,495 2,655 Laxrentalsst .Rrstaeo see 366, 696 354, 243 
Publion: dave, «dere Sette oe 28, 892 29,877 || Share of income tax on power 
Medical, dental and allied Wtrlitics= 8 ace ae 6, 614 7,362 
SOEVICES: os Beenie 4,824 5, 233 Subsidiess.".... eso cee 22,811 21,996 
Hospitalicaresc eee 25,920 24,252 Grants to Municipal Govern- 
ments in lieu of taxes...... we 9,691 17,574 
Totals, Health............ 62,131 62,017 ——_—_____. 
Totals, Payments to Pro- 
Social Welfare— vincial and Municipal 
Aid to aged persons!........ 399, 506 499, 034 Governments!.......... 405, 812 401,175 
Aid to blind persons......... 3,018 3,635 
Aid to unemployed employ- Other Expenditure— 
ables and unemployables. . 15,081 19,325 || Citizenship and immigration 21,431 26,359 
Family allowances.......... 400, 245 440,785 || External affairs............. 13, 247 14,531 
Jus Datlipiectisacs ene Wee 2,131 2,644 || International co-operation 
National employment servy- and assistance............. 35,018 52,939 
LCOS Aes acta sheiere Eee 66, 911 70,516 || Housing research and slum 
Othor @ oP accncctrcnt: Wea. 9,347 11,062 clearances. Sic... eee 858 1, 767 
| LVildefencon ests tele tank b 3, 638 3,976 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 896, 239 1,047,001 Postal service: ee =1...a.e. sk 162, 049 177,880 
——————| Royal Canadian Mint.) .22.. 1,193 1,286 
Recreational and Cultural Other... B.shb its. oo ees 32}272 88, 113 
Services— —_——————— | ——_____ 
Archives, art galleries, mu- Totals, Other Expenditure 269, 706 316, 851 
3 Sports and libraries........ ie * Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
Sihor ta, $ASe bass 81582 56,7282] MeNtS....-.-.eeeeee esse eens 50, 2888 342 
Totals, Recreational and Totals, Net General Ex- 
Cultural Services....... W277 66,948 penditure.............. 5,169,375 | 5,458,607 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 


to establish an Endowment Fund. 
Capital Grants Fund. 


2 Includes grant to the Canada Council of $50,000 
3 Includes grant to the Canada Council of $50,000 to establish a University 
4 Unconditional payments; grants for specific purposes are classified by function. 


5 Includes provision for reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets amounting to $50,000. 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1955-58, together with place of 


payment. 


7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 
1957 and 1958 


Nature of Debt 1957 1958 
$7000 $000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
Bonded-debtis le Ae ic titres peerratir eer eae ee eee 12,743,415 12,720,107 
Less sinking funds...i 2% 3 <2.) 2 ORES, Be. ee, eS Beas.) - oe 210,805 211,741 
Net funded debt... ..0. bts os samee otek feck ocho tte tee ee oo, tee ne FR Sins = oa 12,532,610 12,508,366 
Shagt-term treasury Billses eo ae 5 BS.7 os coc c ake o's Mocs <a TO Pee ERE OE 1,625,000 1,525,000 
Savings deposits.and.certi ficateas ka 9.07 ic ss ec ee ee oh eae 35,918 34,896 
Accounts. and other payables). af ac.) asatsibioncs. abacctiw. ae teehee ie ee a 898, 143 749,445 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts.............csccceccecceccccccevecccecccece 2,427,159 2,712,813 
OtbRerplideiities si acces jac kab Oiee Bee Baw Ucog Oe ok eie evackece tens te Tee ne eee 254, 006 264, 616 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)....................ccccccecceee 17,772,836 17,795,136 
Indirect Debt 
Guarantéed*bondsior ‘debenturée: | 3... See ot eee tee oe | See eon. ae 792,543 1,028, 407 
ess sittkinig fintis...b aoc cock Or ce s Tee eee er Oe ee LEDs > tie —_— — 
Nef'guarantéed bonds: or debentures. f....0ac0.s) oss aon Cee tee 792, 543 1,028,407 
Guarentecdbank J oans sc 22a che eb pence eee bvessnnee eh ee ee en Lema e 101, 250 165, 732 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954..........0cceeceeccceece 1,083,000 1,394, 635 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act.............ccceccceccccceccucccecce 66,112 68,371 
Other stiarantees. 35:5 doe: 5 healt cee, Ce ER PO a eee Nae 3,065 3,443 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?......................00-000- 2,045,970 25660, 588 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 19,818,806 20,455, 724 
$ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita?,.............cccccececccccucccccccuceuce 1,071.36 1,043.82 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita’...........0..ccccccccccccccccecceuccene 123.33 156.06 
Pa a Ca ee Ne 2 Yok meee ere ere a nee enae ee eee ne 
1 Having a term of three months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 3 Based on 


estimated population as at June 1, 1957 and June 1, 1958 (see p. 196). 


Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1955~58 


8. 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Bondedidebt Ss... 1. ebes Bh. ian. haste s Pe $’000 | 12,906,442 13,307,570 12,743,415 12,720, 107 

Verageyinterest EALC.:e.<oe ocithes om scot ole p.c. 2.93 2.92 2.96 3.06 

Average.ternivof 1s8te. . os. Ade. .neavcteawcanecimien yrs. 14,43 14,32 15.14 15385 
Place of Payment— 

(OL tel we ee ee ron ee ee ee ee aS $7000 | 12,506,631 12,955, 759 12,391, 604 12,368, 296 

NOW ir VORK is crease the sere <M tas cake a 348, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 

London, (Hpglantd) wace.smindite« tek» on cht. Bote of 51,811 51,811 51,811 51,811 


ee Se ee a ee oe A, en ee eer ee ES 
Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Public Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 9 and 10 show details of revenue and expend- 
iture of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1957-59, as presented 
in the Public Accounts. 


- 
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9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Source: Public Accounts 


ee eaaaeaeaeaeaeaaaaae—a—m—rvOmcs 


Revenue 


a 


Tax Revenue— 

Customs import duties. ......2 leven asic cede e ees es celeisisicns 
FEXCISC CGUPICS. Sees OIE < cm ak cise teclsres eis H6 eleesemacsels 
Frida wileutax. eee ie « Seriersiaiols <fatee Ia ls oe laine fe, soielerspe elolegels 

PSE yita Pe > ORCS SRR Bsincoon Socrinre meer 

Corporation!....... Re ere POT SE cosets euysys 

On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad 
Sales-tax (Neb) is & Het. k occ.ccck oteeiiets soe es ee duuynuevucans 
SHGeRs SiON GUtIOdu seis terior ciieraeiets ftielt hele eo scien encnaces 
COVA IAG hr Zot RS ee a SO Se aos Sno o cecea | 


Non-tax Revenue— 
Tia S(@V ira. Geen 5 Oe RE SS BRAn On co oO oDo SOrm Doerr: 
Return on investments?..........0scccccccccvcccescncoseers 
Bullion and coinage............ecceececccee cece ceeeeeseees 
Git there Meese een isis «oot bh Mb dies sos dy veeeenneaee 


Totals, Non-tax Revenue...........esseeeeeee 


Totals, Revenue...............20eeeeeeeceeees 


1957 


549, 074, 860 
271,443, 661 


2,745, 199, 494 


1, 400,451,444 
1, 268,300,915 


76,447,135 
717,080, 563 
79,709, 197 
285, 423, 996 


4, 647,931,771 


145,773,393 
206, 655,544 

4,089, 662 
102,090, 510 


458, 609, 109 
5,106, 540,880 


1958 


498,068,539 
300, 182,512 
2,798, 929, 195 
1,499,788, 390 
1,234, 806,725 
64,834,080 
703, 169, 768 
71,607,758 
250,919, 610 


4,622, 827,382 


152, 860,476 
169, 423, 960 
5,011,280 
98, 665, 181 


425,960,897 
5, 048, 788,279 


1959 


486, 508, 581 
316, 744, 269 
2,435, 262, 769 
1,858, 499,314 
1,020,550, 164 
61,213,291 
694,490, 787 
72,535, 140 
241, 836,980 


4, 247,378,526 


157,540, 804 
221, 203, 583 

4,454, 630 
124, 145, 146 


507,344, 163 
4,754, 722,689 


gee wen see 4) S52 58 013 8 ee ee ee eee 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 
the Bank of Canada. 


2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Source: Public Accounts 


Expenditure 


————————————— EE 


AGTIGUIEUTE: = 2 i. Senaile Nealon co oe ot» JaBhOG pGeG se cieceven ees en- 
Acreage payments to western grain producers eas ICES ODEO OE 
Biel assistance on western feed grainsS........-..++seeeeee- 

LO uae, oe oie BREWER eerras = baie COORG nDDcnen Gocokadion cour 


Atomic Energy Control Board..........ceeeeseeceeeeseer eters 
PAI TEOT KO CNCOTAIS CCR nase es cb oclelets eieteie elehe's 2 «+ efe ¢ ersie eres 01001 
Board of Broadcast Governors.........eeeceeec sete esse cereees 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation............eeeeeere erences 
hietilectoral @micer.c nce csi chee eclcccls/sin ence foils ne ieee 's 
Citizenship and Immigration............eeeeeeeeereeeeeereneee 
Gal Service COMMISSION... ... 6 cletele cInivle oie eco ce sje ees ccc ue cise 


TprencovenOductlOlea scent aioe os ok kemes Esiete cisfole oc 0 cles sie ose es 
Capital assistance to defence industry..........seeeeeeeeeeee 
OL Here eee erste etre cic nie ee ciatsla aleve s sisjelersinicie ciele eels 


Eixtorna ly Att airs) ects cep: Sains Bo <> Loken tolls Biol ote o sie sown eevee 


TMA CO aheamimionunenierrnienwestene ewes ORES Ge i otatatatchneraretestoroNel rR 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest on public debt..............-ceeeseeeee ees eseeeees 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions... 
Servicing of public debt............ce cece scene ee eee eeeeees 
GMortinfiloan HOtatiOn: soc occ ccc reuse aolore safe, ofa die. a= mys sapere 
NIBCEUNCOUS HTS re erence comes cc seee sri teccew es sete 


Totals, Public Debt Charges. .........sseeeeeereeeees 


84,651, 787 


17,499,934 
67,151,853 


21, 882, 226 
690,331 


39, 266,161 
205, 722 
44,517,150 
2,731,240 


20,469, 410 


9,988,292 
10,531,118 


60, 227, 824 


1,152, 758, 655 


620, 189,898 
12,308,158 
655, 866 
1,088,036 


584,141,458 


1958 


94, 661, 200 


17,499,693 
77,161,507 


21,580, 708 
800, 057 


42,974,021 
13, 626, 116 
52,421,729 

3,181,900 


14,994,305 
4,758, 526 
10,235,779 
60, 209, 169 
1,187,361, 634 
§89, 207 , 260 
26, 445, 434 
549,945 
1,220,637 

28, 944 


567, 452,220 


1959 


165, 841,962 
41,300,000 
19,999,094 

104,542, 868 


26, 136,051 

826, 681 

46, 833 
62,017,601 
3, 221, 123 
53, 490, 102 
3,511,558 


13, 843, 622 
1,783,716 
12,109,906 


75,486, 493 
1,228, 205, 281 


606 , 615, 887 
86,698, 266 
606, 933 
4,105,410 


an 


648, 026 , 486 


ee 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59—concluded 


Expenditure 1957 
$ 
Finance—concluded 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments 895, 872, 487 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation 
CCOUNE 8s wicks dae laccoth ce nee eee eens 72,859,995 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of active assets 60,000,000 
Grant tothe Canada Gouneil, . | 200 GER PA hs cccetotcsns — 
Other 262. 1. S88 Ee Oy. PR es cick 100, 884, 766 
Fighertes -31) 5... 1. 2e 2 ieee eee hos bee ei ko cleo 13,796,710 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors 412,712 
Tnsurario62?.... 2.202 WUL ae) Ree, 543, 307 
Justice, including Penitentiaries.................ccccccecececucs 19,065, 569 
Labout so h.2. 02) eoe eer eee 8) AE a ed 75, 854, 286 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Govern- 

Ment’CONTIDUtION erste. eee hee) ok Ne Rn rh rie 66,857,949 
BGT Re Pee Pe te Fes Dee thnk Fe ON Rac ae Relat tp et 4 9,496, 837 
TUBS HON os dae de es in acaunss ene Cet cs ako estat tanctorcr tates 7,176, 643 
Mines and Technical’Surveys. ....) 22 Des. ecw dno 35,926, 412 
National Detence-.— ee 1,759, 425,955 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries. .............cccccccccececee 138, 552, 637 
Cio ererirrrew ey rerreTCETeRtntretitrem mt eee 1,625,878,818 
National’ Welni Board: tscgon 2350s on aks oe ere rl nok aes 4,960, 143 
National Health dad*Welfare.”. 2), | ree, Ort, sae 561, 689, 067 
General health grants to provinces. .........0.eccccecececuce 86,280,147 
Family allowances:.; 2&0: THE, RIOT. Ae 897, 517,840 

d age assistance, blind persons’ and disabled persons’ 

allowatives®, S772 Poe 2020 5 ee Dee ea see ay 80,417,187 

Deficit Old Ago Security Fond. . ccc ec ue cee eo 56,012, 857 
Contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 

Services ACh, oi. aG eu eh een. ee ene ake ne aime ee _— 

PAGE A 5.5 * ced atone ois acd Oe Ee ee 41,461,086 
National Research Councils ee ere errs 19,019,561 
National Revenue sors «oe ee SN Te aa ule an tree a 61, 823, 868 
Northern Affairs and National Resources...................... 36,970, 235 

eat OMoast 5. Sires (shares WI - tee eN & 139,992,921 
Privy Council including Prime Minister’s Office 3,912,157 
PODUG ATEhIVOS Lind nes cgecovcet cee SA aE: woe ee 577,163 
PublicPrinting and.Stationery... ite. (cates econ ee 3,200, 656 
FHDliggWOtkss.\. dove cote. sl eee ere 165,336,569 

Trans-Canada Highway contributions.............0.0.0c000. 86,187,664 

OUR a... 56s te GRR EMEL BE cs bee Eee ee 129,198,905 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police..........0..ccecccececcccucece 43,449, 799 
Secretary of State. ...)...liveecscks ech tas, eRe ne 3,491,456 
Tepdeand.Commerte 2. is. ..., bones whn he. eee, Le. 55,389,457 
SPBDSDON Ginnie deme aie ors .os tae eee ee 158, 162,525 
Weberans-A flairs S ccecase ah. .cts! ates aka ee 251,457, 621 

Grand Totals, Expenditure 4,849,035, 298 


1958 


382,636, 661 
78,083, 186 


100,000,000 
69,189, 567 


16,395, 093 
418,315 
1,178,311 
19,929, 268 


81, 694, 582 
70,300, 092 
11,894, 490 


6, 845, 985 
36, 134, 969 


1, 668, 462, 765 


118, 464,810 


1,649,998, 466 


4,019, 466 
662,730, 216 
34,606, 069 
437, 886, 560 


39,737, 463 
103,907, 896 


46,592, 228 


21,610, 139 
67,708, 839 
49,071,273 
153,319, 783 
3,913,998 
652, 850 
3,275,332 


205,992,445 
62,604,941 
143, 887, 504 


47,355, 538 
3,975, 562 
56, 938, 946 
206, 734, 088 
277, 242,409 


5, 087,411,011 


67,006, 053 
4 
37,646, 822 


75,626, 420 


17,506,475 
412,469 

1, 224, 160 
24,345,475 


86,755, 801 
72,395, 424 
14,360,377 


7, 626, 868 
43, 788, 537 


1,424,740, 759 


70,711,509 


1,854,029, 250 


4,258,905 
872,917,141 
46, 859, 381 
474, 787, 068 


49,772,315 
183,979, 162 


54,708, 474 
63,810, 741 


25,405, 644 
68, 787, 837 
65, 176, 832 
157, 803, 478 
5, 950, 696 
720,044 
3,451, 428 


221, 182, 153 
61,034,779 
160,147,874 


51, 734, 621 
4,364, 883 
65, 636, 032 
288 , 837, 764 
288, 784, 224 


5,364, 039,533 


St es eee ee ee 


1 Pensions under the Old Age Security Act 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security 


Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expenditure. 


2 Includes civil defence. 


Statements of Assets and Liabilities.—Table 11 shows the statements of assets 
and liabilities of the Federal Government as they appear in the Public Accounts for the 


years ended Mar. 31, 1957-59. 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada as at Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Source: Public Accounts 


Item 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 

TOR EE Oe RE. 5 5 RRR IS 6 os afore srrensocroverers 604, 214, 549 468,013,176 640, 459,071 

Departmental Working Capital Advances and Revolving 
TANG) See LA eS Res 9 2 ee AS eee 123,939, 243 130, 109,380 151,798,348 

Other Current Assets— 

Moneys received after Mar. 31 but applicable to the current 
ne ee RRRRen hero core eee aie Goce ene teen 14, 649, 402 18,862,561 17,497,416 
Securities investment accOunt........ccceeeeeeeerseeeeeees 204, 253, 602 79, 846,332 98,030, 754 
947,056, 796 696, 831,449 907,785, 589 


2,021,000, 000 
210, 805,017 


1,975,000, 000 
211,741,222 


1,995,000, 000 
83, 214, 185 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account.............0+eeeeees 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
GREG LOT? oC RS O ts 5 SRE OS CL OSCISEIO SOTOODOUILSOITOOOCS Ten ta een ood 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations— 


Canadian National Railways.............ssee secre eee eees 1,276, 760,593 | 1,266,085,046 | 1,468,178, 945 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation..........0..+.+++ 560, 508, 002 668,017,346 | 1,003,576, 336 
National Harbours Board: ....06 ccs cece esc es ees rece n sees 114, 267, 198 125, 430, 926 145,631,907 
Weaken mils het rcenc be te ala hiss. oie ccovel Sisto S.- KaSysIs late Mbciater a stars ese ee 298,969, 889 494, 733, 231 653, 673, 770 
2,250,505,682 | 2,554,266,549 | 3,271,060,958 
Loans to national governments.........0sseeeeeeeeseeceeeeeees 1,478,559,528 | 1,487,984,714 | 1,448,960,511 
Other Loans and Investments— 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
International Monetary Fund.............-022eeeseeee cece 290,954,972 295,942,107 293 , 284, 543 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. . 70, 864,349 70, 864, 349 70, 864,349 
Working capital advances to international organizations...... 2,479, 700 2,231,679 2,245,148 
Provincial governMents.......... 2. cece rece e teense eee eees 69, 645, 873 70, 827,737 96,338, 853 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act loans (less reserve 
foeOnNGitionAlpHENefitS).... 2. <b cece sss cee oe cs denesvcccecn. 157, 193, 063 153, 973, 244 151, 000, 010 
WESC AME OUS by. ie ieee seo nastarcfavatcvele otal afeverets) ate! sinlele ich wisiei e,ei8toiete.® 63, 950, 589 68, 950, 873 69,322, 706 
655, 088, 546 662, 789,989 683 , 055, 609 
Province debt AaCCOUNtS.......c. eee c eevee ccc e eee e cee eeneesenes 100, 124 — — 
SECUTITIGIHElOL IT ELUSUs ate cols creeinrate a aispoia «folsicie steals ofoisialytoks ainietaveté — 22,646, 036 20, 742,062 
Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized loan flotation COStS..........ceseeeeee cece eeeee 63, 920, 033 77,535, 209 147,430,776 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiency in the super- 
annuation account and permanent services pension account. 139,000, 000 139,000, 000 465,300,000 
202, 920,033 216, 535, 209 612, 730, 776 
Suspense Accounts— 
Temporary loan to Old Age Security Fund...............+-. 1,506, 233 a — 
WEISECLIANOOUS. | Ott. < fk clos «ic 4 opictselnctolteudarete miele, sleie/eicieisisi« wren 7,926, 134 2,465 2,465 
9,432,367 2,465 2,465 
Capital assetS..........ccece cece eseeeeceeneeceeserereeseeeees 1 1 1 
Inactive loans and investments. ........ ccc cece eee eres ees 89,455,528 90, 854,389 92,215,718 
Motals, ASSetS. 2.0... ccc cece eee eee rece teees 7,864, 923, 622 7,918, 652, 023 9,114, 767,874 
Less reserve for losses on realization of assets.......... 546, 884, 065 548, 884, 065 546,884,065 
ING GeASRC ESE te nt ee Usa. RE 7,318,539,557 | 7,372,267,958 | 8,568,383,809 
INCSENCL OTe 2 Bele Sie ere eas oe wet e cote Me eee elele cece cer ceeee 11,007,651, 158 | 11,046, 273,890 11,678,389, 860 


18,326,190, 715 


18,418, 541,848 | 20,246,773, 669 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 
1957-59—concluded 


Item 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury cheques.........cc.ccccccccccccccceecs 314,019, 206 232,906, 214 247,305, 080 
‘Accounts: payables’, GUS St... | Ae eine tlk 6.0 sfevasenecauasesonssdens 232, 859, 952 201,369, 937 256, 401, 698 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand.............. 211,828,500 203 , 828, 500 205, 828,500 
Matiredidebt ortetanding,.......:.5 SiMe AR AIM oes seveveseiscwarern ders 35,989, 816 23, 488, 803 28,743, 983 
Interest due and ‘outstanding. ....00 0.0. lec c cece ccceecs 59, 158,908 57,081, 245 56, 214, 613 
Interestiacceusdemened . Aut, actiemenaes ae Ldesnutied « . 119, 958, 733 129,053,772 124, 892, 689 
Other current Babilities. 6 6.4.0.0:6 ob cece. siecs 6:0:0.sie1a ni ehiele ae 29,093,529 27,144,833 30,041,731 


1,002,908, 644 874, 873,304 949, 428, 294 


Depositianadtrust Accourltswer ...s4 SAMs ae ee so cfeve crerere occ oss 167,575,354 187,018,117 237,890, 641 


Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 


Government iannuitiesins terceterrs eorrarereeeereeieslovesaais aiars cree s 989, 285, 939 1,047, 641, 226 1,105, 825,076 


426,305,539 518, 868, 559 942,314, 839 
918,943,987 | 1,045,760,439 | 1,136,021, 863 
92, 623,457 105, 542, 600 117, 699, 254 
2,427,158,922 | 2,712,812,824 | 3,301,861, 032 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 

National Defence equipment account (Sect. 3, Defence Appro- 
priabion HActs' 1050)... « scxseies pew sersiervousniesssesnvn gee RN 236,075, 184 211, 739, 028 — 

76,481,065 73, 628, 240 83,386, 633 


312,556, 249 285, 367, 268 83 , 386, 633 


iMis@ellavieous. | 418 .080.22.... «<5 BIRO oc na ewcuenaa dee 


Suspense accounts and deferred credits. ..........cceccecceeces 47,576,093 113,363, 182 100, 093, 566 


Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payable in Canada. isiocco. 0 0c4s acitad os vans ca: SE 
Payable in LondonOn iel.......:..6 S00 SOE REE... tetris. ie 


12,391,604,000 | 12,368,295,700 | 18,777,302,050 
51,811, 453 51,811, 453 51,811,453 
300, 000, 000 300,000, 000 150, 000, 000 


Treasury Bills and Notes— 


Payable in: Canadas scsi haw oh caliiste nes Petron 1,625,000,000 | 1,525,000,000 | 1,595,000,000 


14, 368,415,453 | 14,245,107,153 | 15,574, 113,503 
18, 326,190,715 | 18,418,541,848 | 20,246,773, 669 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt of the Federal Government 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations such as those arising out of the 
guarantee of securities issued by the Canadian National Railways. In addition, guarantees 
of certain bank loans have been made under the various Relief Acts, the National Housing 
Act, the Farm Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans Business and Professional Loans 
Act. When the Bank of Canada commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935, the guarantee of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered bank 
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came into force. This guarantee must be implemented “in the event of the property and 
assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities and/or if the Bank suspends pay- 
ment of any of its liabilities’. 


12.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada—Amounts Held by the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 1959 


a 


Amount 
Amount of Outstanding in 
Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized | the Publicas at 
Mar. 31, 19591 


Item 


$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
ee preeern Alberta Ry. Co. 34 per cent deb. stock due 1960, ? 
EO Jo iba ass be, Che Phin.» sl. Be MAT 5» 4 -MOE RAL EP bods ohoBbE GPG NE , 150,000 316, 856 
eae Pee Ontario Ry. Co. 3% per cent deb. stock due 1961, We ett 
SRG O00) OVO. a 24 tsi i aa du iis Se nthe os eve eRe Ochs sss Samm abicle ans. oe» Hie , 770,000 2,069, 805 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1962, £14,000,000/0/0...... 68, 040, 000 26, 465, 130 
semen yy ea Alberta Ry. Co. 34 per cent deb. stock due 1962, cS ae oe 
Grand ‘Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1962, £3,280, 000/0/0...... 15,940, 800 7,999,074 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1968..........++e+eeeee eee 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966. ........-....2- eee reese 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due LOC Ferree 50,000, 000 50,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1969..........-. secre eee 70,000, 000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1971.........---- +e eee eee 40,000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3% per cent bonds due 1974.......-...++++ sere ees 200, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 6,000,000 


Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due LO TOs cae Seto otis tee 


Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981.........-..--.+seereee: 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 


1,077, 470,800 987,850,865 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk Ry. acquisition guarantees— 


Grand Trunk 5 per cent perp. deb. stock £4. 270,875 /0/0, wsue coven + aertyr ky 20,782,492 51,190 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent perp. deb. stock £24 624 ,855/0/0 0. nano age panneinns 119, 839,014 5,054 
140, 621,506 56,244 
Other Guarantees— 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada............--.++: Unstated 629, 024, 600 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts 
priorto 1954 Act occi) tenes ia) cal gee ne (isin s Cats os ae gm ties a pat as Unstated Indeterminate 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 
home extensions and improvements........----+ssesseeee ee res erste ages 10,000, 000 4,980,094 2 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954.) 4,000,000, 000 2,054,319, 2343 
Guarantees to owners of return from moderate-rental housing projects......... Unstated Indeterminate 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part | Pe ies Cae eee 100, 000, 000 52,117,971 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part Test beste, ste Sag Fh does 12,750,000 2,550, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act.... 58,952,089 33,119, 791 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 
Tipe BM ae nade who decmitie Pome Nu ieT ha” Cie Tie tea ee: Indeterminate 461,078 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Financing Act, 1956... 06+ 04.45 seus sect bau tees ee nd tah hie fiat ee aes: Indeterminate 357, 692 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act. Indeterminate 99, 062 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board........--++++++++> 150, 000, 000 91,589,369 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Unstated 14,018,775 


7 a ee ee sor en Os ee ce 
Reiners) Gihee materiale 0 eet ee lene 
1 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; where applicable, stocks and bonds payable 
solely in sterling or United States dollars are converted on the basis of £1=$2.80 and $1 U.S.=$1 Canadian, 
respectively. In addition the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee 


contracts which in 1958 amounted to approximately $15,000,000. Against this amount was a reserve of $2,460,227. 
2 As at Dee. 31, 1958. 8 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by 


approved lenders for their respective fiscal years ended between Oct. 31 and Dee. 31, 1958. 


A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of Canada from 
1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The following table summarizes the debt 
position during the period 1950-59 as to interest and amount outstanding. Details of 
unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and information on new security issues of 
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the Federal Government may be found in the Public Accounis. They are summarized by 
standard classification in DBS publication Financial Statistics of the Government of Canada 


(Catalogue No. 68-210). 


13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1950-59 


Nore.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, 
p. 972; those for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009; and those for 1949 in the 1959 edition, p. 1063. 


Net Increase or Interest 
Net Interest : 
Year Gross Debt Active Net Debt ee SIR edges Paid Paid 
Assets Pe bt Sat on Debt Laos 
Capita! during Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1950 nae 16, 750,756,246 | 5,106,147,047 | 11,644, 609,199 849.23 —131,524,953 | 439,816,335 | 32.71 
LODE ea. 16, 923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314, 948 816.14 —211, 294, 251 425,217,500 31.01 
19527 pee 17, 257, 668, 676 6,072,387,129 | 11,185, 281,546 773.59 — 248,033, 402 432,423 ,0823] 30.87 
TONS meee 17,918, 490, 812 6,756, 756,543 | 11,161,734, 269 751.88 — 23,547,277 451,339,521 31.21 
1954 eon 17,923,189,502 | 6,807,252,438 | 11,115,937, 064 727.15 —45,797,205 | 476,061,625 | 32.07 
NOES es cewros 17,951,491,464 | 6,688,411,310 | 11,263,080, 154 717.49 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 | 31.26 
19567 ee = 19,124, 232,779 7, 843,863,815 | 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17, 288, 810 492, 624, 067 31.38 
1957 = oes 18,335, 797,515") 7,328,146,357"| 11,007,651, 158 663.55 | —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 | 32.35 
LOD Se ee venus 18,418, 541, 848 7,372, 267,958 | 11,046, 273,890 647.94 38, 622, 732 539, 207, 260 32.50 
EO ete 20, 246,773,669 | 8,568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 669.56 632,115,970 | 606,615,887 | 35.58 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 196). 2 Based on 


the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see p. 196). 
3 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on accrued basis. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise taxes, 


income tax and succession 


duties; customs receipts constitute a single item in the Public 


Accounts and are not analysed here. 


Excise Duties 


Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff and 
statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities of grain and other 
products used in distillation and the quantities of goods taken out of bond and subject 


to excise tax. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff as at Dec. 31, 1959:— 


=) ig | Re ne ORI inane | 
Spirits used by licensed bonded 
manulacturers.. cokehecctutecs ot 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of perfume.............. 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of approved chemical 
compositions! See eee 

Spirits sold to druggists licensed 
under the Excise Act to be used 
exclusively in preparation of pre- 
scriptions for medicines and 


pharmaceutical preparations.... per proof gal. 


Spirits distilled from wine pro- 
duced from native fruits, and 
used in any bonded manufactory 
for the treatment of domestic 
MENG idk orgs crave ccporicye stn. <ca thio d: 


Spirits imported and taken into 


a bonded manufactory (in 
addition to duties otherwise 
IMPOSE ioc. o tomie aiteves set afele 


Spirits used directly in the manu- 
facture of toilet preparations or 


per proof gal. $13.00 


per proof gal. 1.50 cosmetics on which excise tax is 
applicable under Schedule I of 
per proof gal. Free the Excise Tax Act............. per proof gal. Free 
Canadian brandy................- per proof gal. $11.00 
per proof gal. 0.15 Malt, all, when brought into a 
Dr iy Gr yee nine steep rennet per lb. Free 
‘Beerval le Siehen. BA kes Lene per Imp. gal. 0.38 
Tobacco, manufactured, all de- 
1.50 scriptions except cigarettes..... per lb. 0.35 
Cigarettes, weighing not more 
than two and one-half pounds... per M 4.00 
* Cigarettes, weighing more than 
per proof gal. Free two and one-half pounds........ per M 5.00 
Cigars, allies psa. <8 etese suiswists per M 2.00 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 
per proof gal. 0.380 sold for consumption........... per lb. 0.10 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or research 
purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, public hospitals, or health 
institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 


14.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SUITES ett etse ites ocak oo ete Se Ge Seale 72,185,407 77,518, 388 86, 180, 032 89,928,576 96, 550, 734 
ipeoer/or Malt liquor gasses odes Boe ee 72,676, 281 80,742, 806 83,077, 741 88, 225, 546 83,058, 147 

MIG. is cc oe data ethos ne eee ae 1,151,0822 — — _ — 
Tobacco and cigarettes.............66- 100,511,808 | 110,092,584 120,818,541 | 181,378,168 140, 881, 924 
 CHODIG RU Ge tans Ae RN pie aaa, St Mata ele 241,177 262,477 267, 2385 305, 894 319,369 
PEACORCESt ox me Per covers sc 0c citi ce hin es 36, 826 35, 143 35, 556 34, 069 34,471 
Totalse 3b ouch eee ee 246,802,531 | 268,651,398 | 290,379,105 | 309,872,253 320,844,645 
1 Tax on malt replaced by gallonage tax on beer. 2 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as 


shown in Table 9 because refunds, drawbacks and, for spirits, a transfer tax are included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a result of the collection of excise 
duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
WEICONCESNSSUEM © 4:5 .5 se oes acpi eee No. 30 30 28 28 27 
WACCHCOMCES rcs cack eo tiene $ 8,000 6, 500 7,750 7,250 7,000 
Grain, ete., Used for Distillation— 
Malt: Ade tc besdosibishy. 308-304 lb. 37,438,384 40,523,848 41,788, 225 39,096,917 38,307,971 
INGA COrMs. oe, Lk hin bowen cs 233,470, 614 256, 237, 853 281, 299, 649 247,011, 281 240, 221,429 
IR op ne aye Re 3 Oe ‘2 40,697,817 50, 297, 683 55, 480, 416 61, 228,045 61,923,728 
Wheat and other grain........... ef 26, 448, 064 3,013, 785 803 , 490 770, 540 4,105,310 
Totals, Grain Used............ lb. | 338,054,879 350,073, 169 379,371, 780 348, 106, 783 344, 558, 438 
MOIASSOSTUSEO «oS. coc. cs cc ee ousec lb. 31,922,119 35, 793,467 35, 471.876 33, 352, 564 69, 272,572 
Wine and other materials.......... ee 5,721,010 5,308, 650 4,114,008 4,875, 894 8,485, 879 
DMP Hide diQuote, hess ccs een ces gal.| 370,916,068 | 409,830,302 | 368,070,334 | 374,711,047 339,002, 204 


Proof spirits manufactured....proof gal.| 27,330, 433 Poe 535, 869 30, 028, 834 28, 135,387 29,763,383 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying from 
a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. recorded in 
1945. The total for 1959 was 29,763,383 proof gal. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—The amounts of beverage spirits, 
malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out of bond for consumption 
are given in the Domestic Trade Chapter, Table 38, p. 950. 
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Excise Taxes Collected 


The statistics given in Table 16 represent gross excise tax collection by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue. 


16.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-59 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 

Automobiles, tires and tubes......... 71,356, 616 63, 298, 865 69,314, 263 62, 108, 080 47,303, 897 

IBGVerages. 2h. Gon. Shee ok ce ee ae 8,078, 328 8, 607, 286 8,848, 161 608, 851 awe 

Candy and chewing gum.......... ae 9,121,728 8,390,591 9,021, 685 712, 700 ad 

Carbonic acidigasaagra:. 4. bet erence 158, 453 147,937 139,378 6, 463 oe 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco....... 112, 677, 653 125,107,756 130,581, 694 140, 682, 617 146,509, 545 

Electrical and gas apparatus......... 406, 613 4d, ic is +f 

PUES os. 4: SE BS ee. PRE 54,591 ae as ret ly 
Micences.t. Bh: fdas Mos Seeks bee ee eee 84, 160 82,062 84, 520 81,984 19,324 
Wighters: 4294. Se cscs Oe or eRe ee 124, 684 80, 674 69, 640 60,329 62, 8383 
Matches: .28: 498) 44%. Bae.d 3 See tee 656, 642 597,394 604,431 632, 146 628,914 
Other taxes on manufactures......... 4,907,621 4,522,546 5,387,461 4,668, 672 4,526,775 
Phonographs, radios and tubes....... 3,852,986 4,013, 432 5,320,010 5, 581,524 5,495, 501 
PleyineCaTds eee ee ee ee 649,915 648,975 635, 202 701,555 783,670 
Saleés-sdomestics airs) secs oe tect: 616, 558, 675 676,008, 159 764, 048, 020 764,789,901 153,179, 500 
Television sets and tubes............ 16, 668,388 WROD Ole 12,443,101 9,927,745 10,033,057 
Toiletspreparations’ a.-cweacmace - Serr 5,016, 582 5,335, 626 5, 828,044 6,032, 146 6,576,040 
Wines. Coe ou cn ert tone Rietatede See Rosier 2,354, 267 2,485, 760 2,618,324 2,744, 237 3, 140, 180 
Penalties and interest................ 342, 250 315,014 399, 648 476,786 427,332 
Totals; Domestic sem. pa. sr be 853, 070, 152 917,269,391 | 1,015,348,582 999,815, 736 978,682, 645 
Tamportedai.y. .me ecw cae eee eke ras 137,438,524 166, 931, 249 176, 714, 583 159,173,870 162,110,151 
Grand Totals................ 990,508,676 | 1,084,200,640 | 1,192,058,165 | 1,158,989,606 | 1,140,792, 796 


Income Tax 


Income Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal- 
Year Basis.—Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments 
Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage 
or salary earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source 
by their employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax 
during the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
As little 
information about a taxpayer is received whéf the payment is made and, as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 


are made and are therefore up to date. 


cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. 


payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 17 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
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17.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951-60 


Nors.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 994; and for 1949-50 in the 1959 edition, p. 1066. 


Year Ended Income Tax! Excess Succession Total 
Mar. 31— Individual? Corporation Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
EODUP sca. s doe 713,938,999 799,196,511 1,513, 185,510 10,140,910 33,599,089 1,556, 875, 509 
HO5 A Nest ecu. 1,030, 793,334 1,132,680,074 | 2,163,473, 408 2,364,909 38, 207,985 || 2,204,046,302 
UTS gl te ollie 1, 278, 949,939 1,276,940,150 | 2,555,890, 089 — 38,070,529 || 2,593,960, 618 
7 ee We, 1,332, 116,907 1, 246,786,598 | 2,578,903, 505 —— 39,137,594 || 2,618,041,099 
La oe 1,345, 611,443 1,066,585,823 | 2,412,197,266 — 44,768,029 || 2,456,965, 295 
CS a a 1,354, 275,414 1,081,055,818 | 2,435,331, 232 — 66,607,026 || 2,501,938, 258 
(1 ay 6 eR PD 1,601,897.580 | 1,335,636,914 | 2,937,534, 494 - 79,709,197 || 3,017,243, 691 
TONS ES 2 ae fee 1,699,123,470 | 1,295,470,725 | 2,994,594,195 a 71,607,758 || 3,066, 201, 953 
BODO Ss asics does 1,561,062,606 | 1,075,878,164 | 2,636,940, 770 — 72,535,140 || 2,709,475,910 
ROG ek. . A 1, 825,547,063 1,234,215,702 | 3,059,762, 765 -- 88,430,705 || 3,148,193, 470 


1 Includes old age security tax from 1952-60. 2 Includes ‘‘non-resident’’ taxes. 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 18 to 20 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


18.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 
1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
City and Province Total Total 
Tax Tax 
Taxpayers Income ,: Taxpayers Income 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000 $000 No. $’000 $’000 

BranlordmOnts Mee du... said aeedh . 17,378 63,911 5,391 18, 423 71,362 6,055 
CilvaryeAltaeere rorr e 75,082 309,179 32,818 79,083 338, 960 33, 848 
FU TOU ROMO ALGE cesses elas tak eva ons 95,524 370, 261 36, 166 96,215 387, 868 35,001 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. . 30, 265 114,910 10,367 29,190 117,678 9,836 
HM aliaxa Ne Sock Gt, sce ge taa cen 43,464 159, 492 13, 542 41,301 154,383 12,429 
AMATI GOMwONT Aree tt... « «anh eee « 113,397 465,471 46,344 111,393 469, 039 42,622 
BO Oyeme es ite de... ROR 15,277 50, 447 3, 204 14, 143 50,076 2,928 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont........ 30,516 115, 604 10,941 31,599 125,019 11,149 
Rondon Ont, .j 46: 35. 20.8 DIR. 45,512 164, 869 14, 628 48,129 186,475 16,571 
Montreal tQue. a. ele te SR. 551,979 | 2,197,419 199,117 540,667 | 2,249,965 189,390 
New Westminster, B.C.............. 20,905 81,989 7,609 20,977 84,574 7,028 
Niagara Palis Ontil2.....°7: BEL.\.. 16, 702 67,812 6, 028 15,107 62,446 5,058 
@shawat Ont...4. coe. +. ss. Ate 20,151 83, 713 8,627 20,638 88,151 8,470 
OttawarOnte terrr tire ee eee 92,037 368, 679 36, 086 96,773 410,031 38,903 
QUCDEC TOUCH Ps souc. aed Cente 56, 042 206, 241 15,376 58,543 226, 586 15,810 
Regina Sack, : hve lee.....b cae ake 32, 639 126,051 12, 834 BUG PRA 148, 163 13,352 
StCatharmnessOntss8 ores Set 22, 160 93, 874 9,377 21,528 92,108 8,333 
Ste vOniMReNGIGh. co) sone tare onl: 17,797 65,197 5, 803 17,407 66, 667 5,544 
SSA IG, JOMBGIN.. Bh. Bea bevrcnsucckcaehstsnte» 19,815 68,998 5,339 19,796 70,335 5,022 
Saskatopns Sask. Ue.7..... 64 5 ete. 25, 840 92,736 8,079 26,123 103, 539 8,951 
Shérbrooke;.-Quetiss ences WA. 13,471 46, 231 3,105 11, 665 41,893 2,701 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 35,270 150,914 14,558 30, 259 121,811 9,840 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S........ 13,095 49, 427 3,590 13,170 51,038 3,548 
EROLONLOL ONG heh lt se se ck 607, 534 2,445, 156 268,737 620,301 2,640, 721 277,460 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C.... 219, 669 901,891 94,127 211,622 914,530 90,371 
Wectoris., ICs ete. Eo oh BOR ts. 40, 634 159, 232 14,437 42,370 172.051 14,326 
WERUSOT, OUt:. bh Mek hs x gict eee, 53,481 210,307 18, 260 45,949 188,788 16,002 
Winnipes sMan's diets Slt 139, 670 515,188 47,328 144,144 564, 027 50, 182 
Othertocalities!orrst trees ee Pe 1,611,159 | 5,888,380 463 , 297 1,584,506 | 6,027,080 442,066 

Totals? .4082) (AO ae 4,076,465 | 15,628,579 | 1,415,115 | 4,048,252 | 16,225,364 1,383,326 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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19.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Occupational Class Total T Total T 
Taxpayers Income ay Taxpayers Income ax. 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000 $000 No. $’000 $’000 
Warmers canes ead coe seins ie see 53, 504 200, 064 14, 237 61, 858 247,776 17,967 
Fighermenss.:3. . a: ant OGk. Se. 33 Qik 3, 662 13,748 Tel? 7 bald 26,478 2,727 
Professionals— 
A Ccountantsi.a.6.-£6a~ Bile. Gaomotciones 3,184 34, 639 6,719 3, 826 40, 657 7,280 
Medicalidoctors 5.297. 540..4.-.> 11755 164,306 34, 154 12,201 186, 242 38,310 
DDSntists as. me ots ie oarcie open 3,756 38, 438 6,349 4,479 47,754 7,859 
Lawyers and notaries............. 6,110 80, 922 18,055 7,133 93, 894 20,347 
Engineers and architects.......... 2,029 29, 584 (By: 2,109 30,075 6,816 
INDUIESOS . e547. fe by desees Bed Ts nde oes 3, 251 7,591 497 2,611 6,115 361 
Other professionals................ 7,973 45,536 5; 22 8, 157 50,961 6,436 
Hmployees2. ancaceea spines: 642.5 - 3,632,065 | 18,137,698 | 1,086,333 | 3,571,015 | 18,465,575 1,033,414 
Salesmennns.asaacsesc a. eee 49,368 264, 339 28,981 50, 968 273, 483 26,931 
Business proprietors................. 188, 724 988, 555 119, 560 188,636 | 1,030,342 117,047 
Tnvestorst lt. Radente diecast. 85, 664 533, 984 79,480 96,318 604, 974 89, 468 
PGusiGn CLS sam kame ste cay core toe tae 17,270 54, 189 3, 183 24,213 74,995 3,944 
Alioth ersinpaecertaaesas.c ioc ce oo 2,150 34,986 3,381 9,413 46, 043 4,419 
DOtAIS 4 Setea hs eee 4,076,465 | 15,628,579 | 1,415,115 || 4,048,252 | 16,225,364 1,383,326 
1Includes old age security tax. 
20.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1957 and 1958 
; Total Income Tax Average 
Micon Taxpayers Assessed Payable! Taxl 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
oan MARRS Fence EE pees BEN my Say as See Mere ees Ee 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 | $’000 
Under $1,000......... 34, 082 20, 606 20, 929 11, 297 1,187 746 35 36 
$1,000 under $1,100... 5, 836 2,720 6, 102 2,838 321 132 55 49 
$1008 SS . $15200 Fe 65,065 59,317 74,758 68,172 ! 776 561 12 0) 
Si2008 “<= $1300.22 71,927 67, 242 89,482 83, 749 1,680 1,298 23 19 
$1,300 “ $1,400... 73,397 70,347 98, 648 94,579 2,642 2,164 36 31 
$1,400 ‘“ $1,500... 70,789 67,960 102,332 98,112 3,568 2,803 50 41 
$1,500 ‘ $1,600... 73,647 70, 663 113, 867 109,171 4,570 3, 153 62 53 
$1,600 “ $1,700... 76, 692 71, 244 126,176 117,245 5,475 4, 269 71 60 
$1,700 “ $1,800... 78, 258 71,641 136,560 125,008 6,483 5,049 83 70 
$1,800 “ $1,900... 79,221 74,744 146, 062 137,845 7,128 6,161 98 82 
$1,900 “ $2,000... 79, 205 73,773 154,077 143, 438 8,650 6, 872 109 93 
Totals, $1,000 and 
under $2,000..... 674, 037 629, 651 1,048, 064 980,157 41,893 33, 062 62 53 
$2,000 under $2,100... 79,488 74,038 162, 688 151, 404 9, 752 7,789 123 105 
$2:100) \<* $2200 3 87,185 84, 238 187,007 180, 687 10,677 8,980 122 107 
$2,200 “ $2,300... 89, 834 82,105 201, 785 184,341 11, 824 9,338 132 114 
$2,300 ‘“ $2,400... 92,338 87, 627 216,519 205.533 12,781 10,618 138 121 
$2,400 ‘“ $2,500... 96, 892 89,875 236, 882 219, 649 13, 653 11,652 141 130 
$2,500 “ $2,600... 96,399 86,587 245,390 220,331 14, 162 11,927 147 138 
$2,600 ‘ $2,700... 105,340 96,176 278,504 254,300 15,844 13,003 150 135 
$2001 “— $2:80045, 105,505 94, 464 289,577 259, 294 16,309 13,876 155 147 
$2800) $2900 Se 114,117 96,938 324, 830 275, 861 18,348 14, 744 161 152 
$2,900 ‘ $3,000... 108, 736 101, 820 320,332 299,814 18,711 16,008 172 157 
Totals, $2,000 and 
under $3,000..... 975,834 893,868 |! 2.463.514 | 2,251,214 142,061 117,935 146 132 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Taxpayers | fioiesed Paysblel ite 
Income 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 || 1957 | 1958 
ame <4 No. $'000 $'000 $°000 $000 | s'000 | $7000. 
$3,000 under $3,100... 111,954 | 102,358 1 340,892 | 311, 466 19,752 16,831] 176] 164 
$3,100 “ $3,200...) 114,429] 109,156] 359,785 | 348, 288 21,320 18,547] 186 | 170 
$3,200 “ $3,300...| 108,215] 101,674] 351,114 | 329,858 21,071 17,868 | 195| 176 
$3,300 “ $3,400...} 111,473 | 103,537 | ~—372,869 | 346, 391 22, 645 19,099 | 203} 184 
$3,400 “ $3,500...| 107,944] 102,751 1 371,808 | 354, 081 23, 181 19,606 | 215] 191 
$3,500 “ $4,000... 498,046} 496,805 | 1,862,501 | 1,857,461} 123,351 | 107,840 1 248] 216 
$4,000 “ $4,500...| 378,555 | 407,922 | 1,600,900} 1,725,578] 118,803} 108,884) 314] 267 
$4,500 “ $5,000...| 261,450] 287,953 | 1,235,845} 1,361,708 | 100,693 04,498 | 385] 328 
Totals, $3,000 and inet got 
under $8,000... 1,692,066 | 1,712,156 || 6,495,714 | 6,629,781 | 450,816 | 402,673 | 266] 235 
$5,000 under $6,000... 303,483} 340,429 | 1,648,439 | 1,848,201 | 149,527| 147,303 | 493 | 433 
$6,000 “ $7,000...) 147,809 | 165,242 | 950,424 | 1,062,430 95,392 97,585 |] 645] 591 
$7,000 “ $8,000... 75,870 88,9011 564,987 | 661,975 61,999 67,111 | 817| 755 
$8,000 “ $9,000...; 45,391 49,370 || 383,541} 416,871 45,170 45,684] 995 | 925 
$9,000 “ $10,000... 27,633 32,298 || 261,033 | 305,347 33,039 36,219 | 1,196 | 1,121 
Totals, $5,000 and ick an Oh 2D jebsiulbal— 
under $10,000... 600,276 | 676,240 | 3,808,424 | 4,204,824] 385,127} 393,992 | 642 | 53 
$10,000 under $15,000. 58,996 68,351] 704,886 | 815,693} 104,646 | 115,119 | 1,774 | 1,684 
$15,000 “ $20,000.| 19, 715 22,931 || 337,234} 391,916 65,771 72,993 |] 3,336 | 3,183 
$20,000 “ $25,000. 8, 132 9,330 | 180,509} 207,335 41,790 46,361 | 5,139 | 4,969 
Totals, $10,000 and Tere 
under $25,000... 86,843} 100,612] 1,222,629 | 1,414,944) 212,207 | 284,473 | 2,444 | 2,380 
$25,000 under $50,000. 10, 672 12,181 || 351,839 | 402,770 99,054 | 111,214 | 9,282 | 9,130 
$50,000 and over... 2, 655 2,938 | 217,466 | 240,377 82,770 89,231 131,175 | 30,371 
Totals, $25,000 o git 
El Over haa. 13,327 15,119] 569,305 | 643,147] 181,824} 200,445 1113, 643 | 13,258 
Grand Totals... 4,076,465 | 4,048,252 || 15,628,579 | 16,225,364 || 1,415,115 | 1,383,326 || 347 | 342 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
21 and 22 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted and 
compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two prov- 
inces. 
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21.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1957 and 1958 


eae ™MIG—WOWOOS*@>—™m—™—@ 


1957 1958 
Item 
Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 


Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 


pe | ee | Oe | |S | ES | 


No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $’000,000 
Active taxable corporations—exclud- 

ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 

DOTAMONBwe. + Hes dens =~ ><> pe oe 51,778 3,134.8 1,135.8 55,910 3,054.9 1,054.5 
Inactive corporations.............-. 1,330 0.6 — 1,559 bk 0.1 
Co-operatives. .S-saq.G0-- <>) fin ee 1,909 8.3 1.8 1,689 8.0 1.9 
Crown corporations.............++-- df 22.8 9.4 i 28.9 1253 

Totals, Taxable Corporations... 55,024 3,166.5 1,147.0 59, 165 3,092.9 1,068.7 
Personal corporations............... 1,957 28.5 —_ 2,218 31.8 — 
Other exempt corporations.......... 3,154 22.7 —_ 3,308 19.4 _ 

Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 60,135 3,217.6 1,147.0 64, 691 3,144.1 1,068.7 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


29. Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 
Province, Taxation Years 1957 and 1958 


ee  ——0Ooa\><w—x(—{y—_x_T2009*0 


1957 1958 
Industrial Group and Province 
Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 


Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 


a eee | ee ET | | a 


No $’000,000 $000,000 No. $’000,000 $000,000 
Industrial Group 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 792 10.7 2.8 992 12.3 2.8 
Mining 8... Bt eicie ts cus + Stetina. Cag 616 160.9 62.9 487 100.4 38.3 
Manulacturing eared ot. sees 11, 263 1,548.2 584.4 11,598 1,439.4 528.2 
@onstraction’=-me.4. 26. ste ee os 5,485 160.2 50.4 6, 502 194.3 56.7 
Transportation, storage and com- 

WNUNIGACIONS® sees es tee 2,639 222.6 85.2 2,362 212.5 80.8 
Public utilities... sane ee eee 198 64.7 25.3 223 64.9 25:1 
Wholesale trade..............-00006- 8,420 292.7 97.7 8,938 259.4 81.2 
Rota tradems ome come eae 9,147 228.1 79.1 9,784 249.0 81.4 
Finance). &. cod gon ee eee 8,095 359.9 122.8 9,751 437.5 136.8 
Serviced, Sette ere ne oes Sete nee 5, 123 87.1 25.2 5,273 85.2 23.3 

Totals: 5... jens eee ee 51,778 3,134.8 1,135.8 55,910 3,054.9 1,054.5 

Province 

INewitound land aes. cee... ieee 541 Dp 8.9 540 21.2 8.2 
Prince Edward Island.............. 213 4.4 1.4 146 ae 1.0 
Noval Scotis.n weskce coo rooee ee. 1,369 43.6 16.3 1,660 38.3 Bie 
New. Bruns wickitea<sos an omen 917 29.8 11.6 1,123 31.5 11.9 
Quohedc, ++ babe. oeaus (eed 12,741 976.3 344.7 13, 602 968.4 SBR 
OHSERTIO:. 0056 ae aed er ss: « eae arene e 18, 894 1,531.4 552.1 20, 292 1,465.0 491.3 
Manitoba sa: see fin ea ee. 2,549 105.4 41.3 2,854 Li7al 45.7 
Saskatehowall<..c. acqaaseettetee taser 1,600 30.7 10.6 1,656 32.4 1a 
PG lloyeia hs pee oA d 12 RO eer Eee 4,341 145.6 54.6 6,2¢1 153.0 54.7 
British: Columbiavn #005 soe eae 8,613 244.8 94.2 8, 766 224.3 83.6 


ee ee eT en ee ee eT ee eee 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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23.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—Figures are for corporations described as “‘fully tabulated’’, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


1957 1958 
Income Class and Size of Assets 
Companies Current Corporations Current 
: Year : Year 
Reporting Profit Reporting Profit 
No. $000,000 No. $000,000 
Income Class 
AFR Aere S500 LSA WE Aids ch roti dnote ew ice ebeencdie clans 19,825 38.0 21,936 40.2 
S5000aridari$10:000s onc). d ci eee eae hint 8,593 60.2 9,520 66.2 
SIG WOU Uidert S20 G00: aaercce Costa nit. slides ics seine ora 14,174 233.6 14, 593 243.7 
SPOON INCA GOO. OOO’ Merete SIE eld Siete Sida als StS San 3, 284 114.6 4,030 134.9 
$50, 000: under:SIMO 000g we eis ee fe SG tei 2,058 144.3 2,046 142.7 
S100 000iunrd ori$250,000 5 2 Seite ee «ld aelako ate eielshe oe 1,579 244.8 1,586 246.1 
$250, 000under: $500 0008.20.49 Pt SST SE, bd 664 23131 663 232.1 
$500 000 tinder FL 000000 Mi ids ee re a8. 401 277.6 356 249.4 
$1,000,000 under $5,000 ;000!)...25525 5. Se. AL TS 333 708.5 326 650.2 
$5,000:000 Of OV Or 22 .aeatere Fit ek MEAN Al. BEM aa 8 71 924.0 77 845.2 
TT ERIS eee Nis hag BE bon dosed ae odbc 50,982 2,976.2 55,133 2,850.6 
Total Assets 

Wrrderc$50 000-5./ fee SR. Sa IR ts 11,958 45.5 o NT ve 

$50 GOO uridert S100 000M se shi, toot EELS. SAE tS 10, 862 74.3 : A 
S100, GO0mder $250/0008 te aA Se FER hs, wre lle Ore 13,322 166.7 14, 432 172 
$250.000 under’. $500; 0000 it oo aals le Se eed Soh 200 165.7 et Me 161.8 
SHOOODO NIM dor. S1 OCOLO00 Ly. oe ies iccte tote gio tele niet lee 3,391 181.8 3,682 183.6 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000.............. 0. eee cece ee ee 3,094 501.3 3,242 482.6 
$5,000,000 under $10,000,000. ......... 2. cee eee ee eee ee 505 244.5 523 220.1 
$10,000,000 under $25,000,000. ........... 0. cece eee eens 298 317.7 320 324.7 
$25,000,000 under $100,000,000................ eee eee eee 210 540.4 220 535.4 
STOO DOOOOO Gr OVER AIR sod. bea cca resales ererelete ols 67 738.3 67 631.0 


ape Sennen er Snes VE SA RSE 3 A ee ee ee ee ee EEE SSS ee 


Succession Duties 


A history of succession duties in Canada, together with examples of the occurrences 
of federal duty on typical estates and of combined federal and provincial duties on typical 
estates, is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. 


Since 1947, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces have been levying succession 
duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under terms 
of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 tax rental agreements (see p. 1098); a tax abatement of 50 p.c. 
of the federal estate tax otherwise payable is granted in respect of property situated in a 
province which does not “rent’’ its succession duties to the Federal Government. 


An outline of the Estate Tax Act passed by Parliament in 1958 is given in the 1959 
Year Book, pp. 1070-1071. The Act was amended in 1960 with respect to charitable 
donations, life insurance and annuities. 


Table 24 shows the receipts of the various governments from succession duties for the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1956-59. 
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24.—Federal and Provincial Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-59 


Nots.—Statistics for 1948-52 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080; for 1953-54 in the 1956 edition, p. 1064; 
and for 1955 in the 1959 edition, p. 1071. 


Province 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Federal satis. crecalonnite Saree tear ree See eerie 66, 607 79, 709 71, 608 42,000 
Provincial—! 
Newfoundlaid:: oo .0.csodis ce a ee a oe _- _ — — 
Prince Hdward, Islands... .. sraetereen occ ae — —_ —_ _— 
ING V8 SCObIS pec oes ee teceuie is ea erates 5 2 12 2 
OWABrUNSWICK.<.:0. os «<6 o <1 AAR Mae, door en eee — 4 co -- 
Cie ee nowsarti Mos ads oe Oar eee as 46,558 aoRoue 20, 637 20, 000 
Ontario rae eee 25, 463 29,161 31,980 34,000 
Marnitobasorte. ee ee co de woe atl fe.s 6 2 
Saskatchewan. $c ee es oe ae a esusene 10 6 9 5 
Alberta dA cenaack ccronraie eRe tes ee ee ee a 4 5 5 


1 Under terms of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown for other provinces are arrears. Provincial 
figures for 1959 are preliminary. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—A brief history of certain annual payments made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provinces under the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time appears in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1068- 
1069. All payments made by the Federal Government to the provinces during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1958 are shown in detail in Table 6, on p. 1083. 


Taxation Agreements.—Early in World War II, in order to provide revenue for 
heavy national expenditures and at the same time control inflationary tendencies, the 
provincial governments vacated the income and corporation tax fields in favour of the 
Federal Government for the duration of the War and a limited period thereafter, in return 
for a tax rental payment from the Federal Government. The Agreements of 1942 were suc- 
ceeded in turn by the Agreements of 1947 and the Tax Rental Agreements of 1952. Under 
the 1952 Agreements, all provinces except Ontario and Quebec agreed to lease their personal 
and corporation income taxes, special corporation taxes and succession duties to the 
Government of Canada in exchange for a rental payment. Ontario, which had not entered 
into the 1947 Agreements, also agreed to lease personal and corporation income taxes and 
special corporation taxes but retained the right to levy succession duties. In 1952 the nine 
provinces received $303,000,000 in tax rental payments compared with $96,000,000 received 
by the eight provinces in 1951. 


The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 900-901. 
The 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements are outlined at pp. 1087-1090 of the 1954 edition. 


With the 1952 Rental Agreements expiring at Mar. 31, 1957, conferences were held 
with the provinces in April and October 1955 and March 1956 to discuss new financial 
arrangements. At the October meeting the Federal Government put forward certain 
suggestions for discussion. These were revised and became part of the actual proposals 
made by letter on Jan. 6, 1956. Some further revisions in detail were made following a 
meeting with the provinces on Mar. 9, 1956, and the final proposals were incorporated in 
a Bill presented to Parliament in July 1956, entitled the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing 
Arrangements Act. This Act received Royal Assent on July 31, 1956. 


The current fiscal arrangements differ substantially in principle from those in effect 
before Apr. 1, 1957. Provision is still made for tax rental agreements in the fields of in- 
dividual and corporation income tax and succession duties, but the tax rental payment to 
a province is now the estimated yield at certain agreed or “standard” rates of the taxes 
rented by that province to the Federal Government. The fiscal aid components of the 
payments which were formerly contained in the total tax rental payment under the 1952-57 
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agreements are now dealt with separately by means of “tax equalization payments’. 
These, tax equalization payments are so calculated that, when added to the tax rental 
payments, they raise the total per capita return in each province to the average per capita 
return of standard taxes in the two provinces that have the highest per capita yield of 
standard taxes. 


The standard taxes are: (a) individual income tax at 10 p.c. of the federal tax (raised 
to 13 p.c. for 1958-59 and 1959-60); (6) corporation income tax at 9 p.c. of corporation 
taxable income; and (c) succession duties at 50 p.c. of the federal duties averaged over a 
three-year period. 


In addition, provincial revenue stabilization payments are provided which will support 
the payments to a province at a level determined by the greatest of: (a) the adjusted 1957 
tax rental payment, which is the amount payable in 1956-57 to any province whether under 
an agreement or not, adjusted for any population changes in the year in question; (b) the 
projected tax rental payment, which is the amount that would be payable to any province 
in a year if the 1952 Tax Rental Agreements were to be extended into the year in question; 
and (c) the basic stabilization amount, which for 1958-59 was 95 p.c. of the amount of tax 
equalization payments, provincial revenue stabilization payments and current tax rental 
payments applicable to the province in 1957-58; and, for subsequent years, 95 p.c. of the 
average of such payments in the two previous years. 


The tax equalization payments and the provincial revenue stabilization payments are 
payable to a province regardless of any action they may take in these tax fields. Tax rental 
payments are subject to agreement. 


Rental agreements covering all three tax fields have been entered into with all prov- 
inces except Quebec and Ontario. Ontario has rented the individual income tax to the 
Federal Government but levies its own corporation income and corporation taxes and 
succession duties. Quebec continues to levy all three taxes. Where a province levies its 
own taxes, there is a reduction of federal tax provided at the standard rate noted above. 


Following a Dominion-Provincial Conference in November 1957, the Federal Govern- 
ment increased the standard individual income tax from 10 p.c. to 13 p.c. This was done 
on an interim basis for the fiscal year commencing Apr. 1, 1958 only. However, the higher 
rate was subsequently extended for one additional year and a further measure was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons on Apr. 1, 1960 to extend the rate for another two years 
ending with the expiry of the current Tax-Sharing Arrangements on Mar. 31, 1962. 


The proposed amendments to the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act, 
introduced on Apr. 1, 1960, also provide alternative arrangements for payment of federal 
grants to institutions of higher learning to be effective for two years ending Mar. 31, 1962. 
These grants, paid either under the authority of the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing 
Arrangements Act through the Canadian Universities Foundation or, under certain cir- 
cumstances, when a province so desires, directly by that province. Where a province that 
does not rent its corporation taxes to the Federal Government chooses to pay the university 
grants directly, its corporate taxpayers will receive an abatement from the federal income 
tax of 10 p.c. instead of 9 p.c. Where the loss of revenue to the federal treasury by reason 
of the 1-p.c. increase in abatement exceeds the cost of university grants of $1.50 per capita 
in the province concerned, a deduction equivalent to this excess will be made by the Federal 
Government from other payments made to the province under the Federal-Provincial Tax- 
Sharing Arrangements Act. On the other hand, if the cost of such increased abatement of 
1 p.c. in the corporation tax rate should be less than university grants of $1.50 per capita, 
the Federal Government will pay the difference to the provincial government for the benefit 
of the universities. 


The Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act was amended in 1958 to provide 
for special grants, known as the Atlantic Provinces Adjustment Grants, to be paid to the 
four Atlantic Provinces for (each of the) four years commencing Apr. 1, 1958, and totalling 
$25,000,000 annually divided as follows: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
each $7,500,000, and Prince Edward Island $2,500,000. 
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Additional Grants to Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Additional Grants Act 
of 1959 provides for the following grants to be paid to the Province of Newfoundland: 
for the fiscal year (ended Mar. 31) 1957-58, $6,600,000; 1958-59, $6,950,000; 1959-60, 
$7,300,000; 1960-61, $7,650,000; 1961-62, $8,000,000. ‘These payments are made following 
the recommendations of a Royal Commission appointed pursuant to the Terms of Union 
of Newfoundland with Canada. The Commission’s report, dated May 31, 1958, deals 
with “the form and scale of additional financial assistance, if any, that might be 
required by the Government of the Province of Newfoundland to enable it to continue 
public services at the levels and standards reached subsequent to the date of the Union, 
without resorting to taxation more burdensome, having regard to capacity to pay, than 
that obtaining generally in the region comprising the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island’’. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. 


Fiscal periods are as nearly coincident as possible in view of the variations in provincial 
fiscal year-ends prior to the 1951 fiscal year; as of 1952 the fiscal years of all provinces end 
on Mar. 31. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, for Yukon Territory from 
1950, and for the Northwest Territories from 1955. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


Table 25 shows net revenue and expenditure of provincial governments for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1952-58, and Tables 26 and 27 give details of such revenue and expenditure 
for the fiscal years ended in 1957 and 1958. ‘Net general revenue” and “net general 
expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the combined revenues and expenditures of 
capital account, current or ordinary account and those working capital funds and special 
funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then the following types of revenue are 
deducted from revenue and offset against related expenditure: interest, premium, discount 
and exchange; institutional revenue; grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other 
governments; and capital revenue. Table 28 gives details of the amounts paid to other 
governments by provincial governments, according to nature of payment. 


25.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952-58 


Province or Territory 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland......... 25, 183 31,734 31, 641 32, 851 33,534 36, 870 39,479 
Prince Edward Island.. 6,048 7,288 7,671 8, 154 8,044 7,570 9,441 
NOVa SCObIS:. mateo eros 38, 794 46, 647 49,348 51,418 54,329 57, 881 64, 480 
New Brunswick........ 40, 697 46,555 49, 220 50,788 52, 783 Dl poou 61,616 
Quebec. ivis- teri. este 277,406 284, 703 299,417 339,108 412,745 445, 930 515,384 
ODbAPION sds arintcrn cts 303, 842 364, 507 370,897 399,058 431, 802 481,775 594, 480 
Manitobatascattee tee 46,073 55, 456 55, 822 56, 706 59,349 66, 120 73,594 
Saskatchewan......... 74,777 91,094 98,415 99, 651 102, 702 121,872 135,965 
Alberta......... J eA 105, 751 144,504 185, 851 175,097 225,326 241,317 246,013 
British Columbia...... 157, 102 185,368 186,337 199, 658 230,773 273, 059 281,796 
Yukon Territory....... 1,187 by! 1,460 1, 632 1,785 1,703 2,056 
Northwest Territories. rf ! ® 707 916 1 25 1,269 


Totalsis satis 1,076,860 | 1,257,856 | 1,336,079 | 1,414,828 | 1,614,088 | 1,792,557 | 2,025,573 
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25.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952-58—concluded 


US 
eo S—S—SS SSS Samo 


Province or Territory 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE! 


$’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland......... 29,895 28, 881 32, 802 39,086 42,419 44,346 47,878 
Prince Edward Island.. 7,865 7,064 7,167 8,822 10,343 10,094 10, 766 
Novaiscotiates 2)... 49,148 46, 464 51, 254 52,638 57, 688 70, 756 74, 474 
New Brunswick........ 40,038 44,927 47,813 50,990 54,451 59,339 63, 486 
Quebeowesieerrere 261,196 $13,117 310,999 349, 983 399, 713 433, 459 493,374 
OfitariGs. <i CBE 2S... 335, 817 372,019 384, 215 420,999 488 , 932 552,155 656,481 
Manitobas. —sverres |. 42,725 42,023 46, 702 48,552 51,940 62, 867 75,615 
Saskatchewan......... 71,781 80, 187 85, 783 96,145 100,781 110, 132 124,353 
ATP erta Se tbaisteven eros 81,965 103 , 583 118,150 138,303 159,375 170,000 199, 420 
British Columbia...... 152, 250 168, 875 171, 780 178,585 207,490 257, 641 287,465 
Yukon Territory....... 1,163 of 1,154 i313 1,405 2,143 2,070 
Northwest Territories. ta 55 is 641 728 886 1,605 
I 
Motals: -f heh. rh... 1,073,843 | 1,207,140 | 1,257,819 | 1,386,057 1,575,265 | 1,778,818 | 2,036,987 


1 Excludes debt retirement. 


26.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1957 and 1958 


NE nnn 


Source 1957 1958 Source 1957 1958 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
CWorpOrawons: ha. s 5s. SNE. he 20, 265 40,721 Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on electric 
Income— power utilities. . Br acocr eames 6, 613 7,261 
(COPPOLA TIONS Ho foccs erence PSs, 62,161 214,438 SHbsidtesee fe J. ce Sool s,- 22,810 21,996 
ICT VAGUS A= «00s Besiscssccidvoibs vad 36,359 41,295 | ——__—— 
Totals, Government of Canada. . 29, 423 29,257 
IPTODOLUY iss vcee.s.ciscch Ros,» Oia 8,030 8,311 ———_—_—_—|—_—_—-—-— 
Sales— MEUNLCIDALIEB grees ae ashes «= 240 _ 
Alcoholic beverages........... 2,185 2260 | 
Amusements and admissions. . 20,334 20, 608 Totals, Other Governments..... 29, 663 29, 257 


Motor fuel and fuel oil......... 300,546 | 346,570 ee 
MP ODACCO Sac cites cairn GOATS 16, 668 19,611 
Genersl@ae Yn. SAaatonadicdius 177,897 183, 159 
Other commodities and ser- Government Enterprises and 
RE COST ER EN otis Sn ta es 5,406 6,085 Other Funds— 
NERGUOL PLOMtss: «1-4 queen tee tee 153, 801 164,544 
Succession Duties..............- 64,555 52,645 @Other. 2) BEwke . <.)..G eel ooe: 4,314 3,911 
O38i':\ ee ee ee cc utc ee 18,368 19, 266 
Otlem Revenwe. 24. . side occa 760 1,441 


732,774 | 954,994 —_——_— | ——_—— 
—_____|__——_—_|| Totals, excluding Non-revenue 
and Surplus Receipts......... 1,790,170 | 2,022,725 


Federal Tax Rental Agreements...| 366,328 | 354,354 


Non-revenue and Surplus Re- 
33,343 40,514 ceipts— 


Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation... 


Motor Velicle. 3... $4..26 .<.i0 2. 127, 503 139, 729 Refund of previous years’ ex- 
Natural resources.............-- 287,905 | 278,010 DONCIUNTO «45 Cee oes «eee ot 850 1,199 
LEIS OT eesti terete tlerriyss f+ a oths ose ens te 20, 086 20,307 || Repayment of advances credited 

| to Ov enue ae kone <atacers = 1,464 1,570 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and Bi Aocigee law a) eee ee akg oe 73 79 


Renmnita ese races cs siecle ites oF 468,837 | 478,560 a 
————-— Totals, Non-revenue and Surplus 


27,083 28, 435 ROCCIDUS Aire sictas'-|-Gaaee AIR 2,387 2,848 


Sales and Services. ...s.5......65- 
6,610 7,229 || Totals, Net General Revenue. .| 1,792,557 | 2,025,573 


Fines and Penalties..............- 
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27.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1957 and 1958 


Function 


General Government— 
Executive and administrative... 
Legislativess 22.056 6 to A aane:. 
Research, planning and statistics. 


Totals, General Government.... 


Protection of Persons and 
Property— 
Law enforcement................ 
CWorrections..224.2%. «.0..ch Motes os 
Police protections. ..5...bceteen 


Totals, Protection of Persons 
Andy ETOpereye tc ch eee eee 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 
Airways 8 227 Mees FASE oe: 
Highways, roads and bridges.... 
RallWayB accor cnt eee ace 
Telephone, telegraph and wireless 
Waterwaiys.. est sce sete ceenceee 
Others. hc@hee cob eaus dete: 


Totals, Transportation and Com- 
MUNICALIONSY.©. . hiss a ecicee ae 


Health— 
A ONCT S| Me ie 5 otetcecs nor stsnarckarhere 


Medical, dental and allied 
SCLVICCS Coe enh oa ae 


Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons........... 
Aid to blind persons........... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 
ables and unemployables.... 
Mothers’ allowances........... 
Childiweltaroscesis14-t ee 


Totals, Social Welfare......... 


Totals, Health and Social 
Welfare): ss: 2.06: ee 


Recreational and Cultural Services. 


Eduecation— 
Schools operated by local author- 
LS hai 3. SSIES OO ERE Re eee 


1957 


$000 


60, 489 
8,788 
552 


69, 829 


18,712 
22, 266 
23, 756 


26, 859 


91,593 


561, 482 


5, 678 
17, 840 


9,760 
228, 261 


261,539 


47,180 
1,808 


24,446 
22,758 
17,956 

3,726 
25, 460 


143, 334 


404, 873 


V7 0g 


272,540 


1958 


$’000 


76, 244 
6, 640 
473 


83,357 


21,474 
28,739 
27,864 


30,081 


108, 158 


37 
582,519 
66 

21 
4,927 
25 


587,595 


6, 242 
20, 829 


10,382 
264, 580 


302, 033 


54,461 
2,002 


30, 132 
31,075 
19, 883 

4, 266 
26, 262 


168, 081 


470, 114 


18,034 


320, 280 


Function 


Education—concluded 


Universities, colleges and other 

BCHOOLS Sere: Kull aise eee belts ot 
Education of the handicapped... 
Superannuation and pensions..... 
Others ee Pee ee tence 


Natural Resources and Primary 


Industries— 
Hishyandigaime: gatecc. sees eee 
F'OLEStS ete eee Pee a eee 
Lands: settlement and agriculture 
Minerals and mines.............. 


Totals, Natural Resources and 
Primary, Industries 7.)... osm: 


Trade and Industrial Development 


Local Government Planning and 


Developments 2.0% secw-acen oka 


Debt Charges excluding Debt 


Retirement... 7 o2stees tee coe 


Contributions to Local Govern- 


ments— ’ ; 
Shared-revenue contributions... . 


Totals, Contributions to Local 
Governments... © eer eee 


Contributions to Government En- 


LECPLISES he AN Riss aleera Serene 


Other Expenditures. deeccea.rd rea 


Totals, excluding Non-expense 
and Surplus Payments......... 


Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 


ments— 
Advances charged to revenue.... 
Refunds of previous years’ rev- 


Totals, Non-expense and Surplus 
Payments. v.25. 5.1. sue arene 


Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture (excluding debt re- 
tirementy Spo tae cee ae 


1957 


$000 


67, 289 
3,798 
11,584 
7,749 


362, 960 


13, 469 
41,923 
54,129 
9,511 
6,924 
6, 621 


132,577 


9,444 
3,718 


55,3087 


11,015 
28,985 
864 


40, 864 


7,928 
9,575 


1958 


$000 


103 , 868 
, 045 
16,072 

8, 238 


453 , 003 


14, 810 
47, 833 
56,903 
11,701 
8,319 
7,324 


146, 890 


10,448 
4,497 


54, 844 


11,923 
41,347 
1,036 


54,306 


10,050 
26, 697 


1,767,310 | 2,027,993 


6,508 


808 


411 
7,775 


8,994 


1,773,818 | 2,036,987 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Table 29 shows total bonded debt, by province, as at Mar. 31, 1954-59. ‘Table 30 shows 
that the majority of bond issues are payable in Canada, but that the portion payable in New 
York only increased from 19 p.c. in 1957 and 1958 to nearly 23 p.c.in 1959. Table 31 provides 
details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial governments as at Mar. 31, 1959. 


29.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, as at Mar. 31, 


954-59 
Average | Average Average | Average 
Province and Year pound Interest | Term of || Province and Year coe Interest | Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$000 p.c. yrs. | ; $000 p.c. yrs. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
SD: 2 ae Rees 15,000 4,27 14.0 Gemeinde 1,021, 2371 3.57 21.6 
1055 Sotttoe he, BB .. 27,000 4.15 16.7 WORT antec: Aish. 1,195, 6331 3.67 21.1 
i et a Cee 43 000 3.72 18.3 fT en ae 1,278,3571] 3.75 20.4 
Lonrvemenoiin, BS... 2 43,000 4.008 18.3 1950) PREG. Fawr an 1,576, 7512 3.87 19.8 
TOS. RR, th. wt oteeoere 54,500 4.33 18.5 ||Manitoba— 
1050. 23. .2..%2. 56, 500 4.44 18.7 LOSA an OR: OOS 161,750 3.77 18.0 
; TORRY N, 40.2 172,560 3.71 17.9 
Piviswe Ya 1050 Mea a 179,300 | 3.66 18.2 
UO be he a 19, 850 BR 12.2 LOSS scorn obser tetera me 178,776 3.71 17.9 
(055 Seb ae 18, 650 3.24 12.6 1958.........-.++05- 177,302 3.67 17.1 
Oe ae ee ae 19,350 3.29 1357 1959.... 2... arenes 204 , 026 3.37 14.3 
NOG ee eas cere eee 19, 600 3.55 13.6 ||Saskatchewan— 
TOSS ne ttre. Sn Means 21, 600 3.61 14.1 1GRd. 955 Oe 164, 293 3.91 20.0 
1050" ee 22,096 3.56 13.5 sc ree ramet 177,387 3.78 19.4 
ies 1956... Reese cote oe 9, 
BGs Poole opseane |! | ac45 Oe Ae 8 Sedans 231,156 | 3.78 18.8 
1955 ae 208.011 3.47 17.5 1958 elie) slieviat la’ Perret tel isi! RNA RELA 285,315 4,01 17.9 
mia e be 290° 636 3°49 18.2 Ch 339, 003 4.14 19.1 
(57a "a ..1. ee. 228, 035 3.65 18.5 |/Alberta— 
15S a th sats. Poe testo 246, 660 370 18.3 it GY ole See eee Be 81,043 2.87 15.7 
EE i ae i 267, 699 3.77 18.1 DO OGe cranial \akiecier as 78,320 2.87 16.0 
ds i eI STN ee? ie vine ste sed 75,517 2.86 16.2 
Th Se ae ee DMO Ws Tey) Lee pasa ke a OT | Sea 
Oe el ee 207, 655 3.65 17.6 fang tees Ue Hak 50 307 9" ga aes 
1055.9 eek Vee 217, 237 3.64 17.7 eal ree at, ne 
he ® Soa Gonmmewer 237,415 3.74 17.7 ||British Columbia— 
10580 ccc ba Bed 231,221 3.78 18.0 D4. cee eee eee es 222,129 3.37 20.8 
TOGO Nec fc oe 230,081 Sy82 17.9 1955.0... 66... ee eee. 206,174 3.31 21.0 
Gaseee 1050 ec cae, 192,572 3.30 21.8 
ach ne eee sh G57 ai lite ae a: 181,673 3.48 22.6 
teste teen eens , LOS Soca enn cee 165,489 3.23 23.1 
[G55°" Soe. cee 477,083 1 3.28 T6387 1050. oe... e 162.770 3.94 22.3 
ie ee eT 467, 5582 3.29 17.3 Totals. 
TORT or 481,73 3.5 17.5 
ot igh a eee 480,734 3°37 He dee he 2 eee eee 2,560,844 3.53 19.5 
1959 469.384 3.35 1738 a Pov efe. cena Remake PaO oped ee ie 
—a ee ee : ; ; Be OA ca ox ~d 35 
Ontario— i oe ee 2, 869,656 3.59 19.5 
FOBL3? pees, Peeks, 1,012, 28111 ~ 3,56 21.9 (aE 2,962,143 3.68 19.1 
in ae eral 979,4191] 3.59 22 ON eehOhOn tice ., coc 3,348,637 3.76 18.8 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


39.—Gross Bonded Debt! (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1954-59 


Payable in— 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Canada Hs 4... Mes ocae Bee he oes 1,623, 245 1,683,017 | 1,766,728 1,952,308 | 2,100,360 | 2,315,297 
ondoniEngland yee. See Se 9,587 9,587 9,587 9, 587 Dole Fe31Z 
Hondon: and, Canada; . S25... oe 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 
News WorkT( USJA.) .. 9... dace cee 472,973 452, 825 483 , 325 547,475 570, 767 754, 245 
New York and Canada............. 284,614 241, 804 221,964 205, 921 141,079 132, 846 
London, New York, and Canada.... 167,451 162,002 156,395 151,391 144, 651 140, 963 
Totals. (Seer nase bee 2,960,844 | 2,552,209 | 2,640,973 | 2,869,656 | 2,962,143 | 3,348,637 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Public Finance 
Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation 


Table 32 shows municipal assessed valuations and total exemptions, by province, 
for the year 1957 together with local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school 
authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the year. Assessment figures in the 
various provinces are not entirely comparable as there are still variations in methods, 
schedules and rates, not only between provinces but also between municipalities within 
the same province. 


32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1957 


eee ee nS SS 
_———————— SSS SSS SSS 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Item foundland! Edward Scotia |Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes are 
Levied— 
Realtproperty? *s.-g6-00-) da. aee $000 7,323 29,590 490, 747 359,101 | 6,448,193 | 7,047,527 
Personal propertyiens-cee cele $’000 _ 6, 434 76, 872 93, 904 a ai 
Business: §...35 ae te ets.s cio ee ees $7000 2,681 7,458 27,850 23, 385 te 874, 204 
Othen2& 2.93 4 aioe. hae eee $’000 _ = 15,329 4,092 — _ 
TOtals 2.0, fee era tee $’000 10,004 43 , 482 610, 798 480,482 | 6,448,193 | 7,921,731 
Totaltexemptionse? jece ase e ies cere $’000 10,0504) 310,797 1,726, 2905) 1,324, 2324 
Taxation 
Ta xelovavepeteienicit t eteee eater iiacisice: $7000 2,964 1,991 27,478 23, 585 253 , 239 435,311 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
Totals... facts 35 54.28 eee $’000 2,793 1,985 26,557 22,625 ne 428,610 
Percentage oflevy a2... 4.21 une. wer p.c. 94.2 99.7 96.6 95.9 ve 98.5 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears. $’000 1,432 556 8,275 8,504 31,455 47, 250 
Percentage of lovy aa. a- ce A eee p.c. 48.3 27.9 30.1 36.1 12.4 10.9 
mer Saskatch- British 
Manitoba ean Alberta CaliinBin Yukoné N.W.T.? 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes are 
Levied— 
Realinroperbycemtet-pe ae oer $’000 885,557 | 1,025,689 | 1,316,770 | 1,415,936 517 3,288 
Personal property oc ae sae wrs eee $’000 7, 283 PAS 48, 722 a eee 
Business). 3:..5 ht: Bi ao: tes oe oo eet $’000 38, 569 50, 962 61,649 — 2,092 
Other? teh. es Bier: ee $’000 — 294 — — ~_ —_ 
OtaIS.. ae cee ere oes cena a: $000 931,409 | 1,076,945 | 1,427,141 | 1,415,936 517 5,380 
Motal CXEMpPtlons®: ..ctxec. occ «olen oe $000 165,3278| 560,323 257,7134) 450.5779 ~~ 513 


eer es | reise | | ES | SS | LL TT 


For footnotes, see end“of table. 
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32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1957—concluded 


: Saskatch- British 
Item Manitoba ets Alberta rote res Yukoné N.W.T.? 
Taxation 
AWTS et gc ee SENN ts Se en) sree eee $7000 54,731 66, 846 84,302 87,100 132 288 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 

TROPA Me des aeee Beek s cake se dcasd $000 53,339 66,585 83, 226 86,996 120 253 

Percentage ob levy. ..$..i.des..5 oss p.c. 97.5 99.6 98.7 99.9 90.9 87.8 

Taxes receivable, current and arrears. $’000 12,196 19,972 20,299 5,017 52 de 

Percentagolot leviye...i ao. 5-S.5...% p.c. 22.3 29.9 24.1 5.8 39.4 25.3 
1City of St. John’s only. 2 Includes: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, 
Fredericton, and rentals tax, Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 3 Total of valuations assessed but exempt 
from taxation; excludes exempt property not assessed. 4 Incomplete. 5 Excludes permissive exemp- 
tions. 6 City of Dawson only. 7 Yellowknife only. 8 Excludes rural municipalities. 9 Excludes 


partial statutory and permissive exemptions. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 32 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the provincial government and for other 
special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. The amounts 
of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan municipal levies in Table 32 are as follows:— 


Taz 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
REET ahd area eacer ona roee avn rors neva aa 2, 863, 832 2,522,027 2,872,218 2,684, 147 2,290, 566 
ckelephone gcse =4 es eee 863, 634 900, 545 904, 568 897,318 941, 769 
ME AIIAG Os cock eas kaos ne > 6, 794 7,368 7,593 2, 834 11, 450 
LOM ee ee ee 3, 734, 260 3,429, 940 3, 784, 379 3,584, 299 8, 243,785 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt 


Tables 33, 34 and 35 show comparative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of municipal governments, by province. Table 36 sets out the direct 
and indirect debt of local governments for the year 1957. The amounts shown include debt 
incurred for general and school purposes, debenture debt incurred for and by utilities, and 
debenture debt incurred by certain special areas organized to provide specific local services. 


33.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1957 


Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary | Ordinary Province or Territory Ordinary | Ordinary 
Revenue |Expenditure Revenue |Expenditure 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Newtaundland .4 23... .. 6... 4,913 4 O7G6s|\Saeakatchewanls- i... 2m ae< 87,165 86,384 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,452 2 OSe I ALO CLUS: sie heme. steam ocheen « Biekarctae 125, 857 124, 133 
INOWATSCOUG: oe... oo. eee 35, 237 34,996 British Columbia............. 128,431 125,131 
New brunswick, . a:...'. oo: ce 315212 30,672 iukom. See wom Bre ace eee. 273 271 
V CUTYE! oS OOME, || eal eaereat — Panera ai 318,613 319,311 ||Northwest Territories........ 492 430 
HONEATIO NY Se cies Bs css eee aes 605,519 596, 084 | -—--- 


VIS TILOD Ai. 5 c:0- Mocs o. cteak- SS 74, 120 73,418 Totals. ...8:...4¢. 05.020 1,414,284 | 1,398,188 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. Natrionat ACCOUNTS.......... 1111 Srecrion 2. CANnADA’s INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT POSITION.........00ccceeece 1120 


Nots.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 3 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. For all other tables the data are 
expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. 


National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components; other tables 
are included to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue 
and expenditure and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
‘nterest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1959.—In 1958 the Canadian economy began to recover from 
a mild recession. Recovery continued in 1959, lifting the economy to new high levels in the 
first half of the year. Expansion was checked in the third quarter, largely as a result of 
industrial disputes in Canada and in the United States, but was resumed in the fourth. 
For the year as a whole the gross national product was $34,593,000,000, about 6 p.c. higher 
than in 1958. With final product prices higher by about 2 p.c. the physical volume of output 
was estimated to be about 4 p.c. above that of the preceding year, compared with no 
change in the two preceding years and a postwar average increase of 4 p.c. per year. 


Renewed stock-building and a reversal in the downward trend in outlays for plant 
and equipment provided much of the stimulus to the increase in activity. After heavy 
liquidation in 1958, business inventories moved to a position of modest accumulation in 
1959. The shift amounted to about $700,000, additional demand for current production. 
While business investment in plant and equipment was unchanged for the year as a whole, 
some quickening in activity in this sector became apparent during the course of the year 
in contrast to a moderating tendency in 1958. On the other hand, outlays for new housing, 
which had risen sharply in 1958, receded in the first three quarters of 1959 but recovering 
a little in the fourth when new mortgage money made available by the Federal Government 
was taken up; for the year as a whole investment in housing was slightly lower than in 1958. 


The personal and the government sectors continued to contribute to the advance in 
output. Consumer expenditure rose nearly 6 p.c., a somewhat greater rate of increase than in 
the previous year. Since prices in the consumer sector rose more moderately, the gain in real 
consumption was more pronounced than in 1958. The increase in government expenditure 
on goods and services was 5 p.c. compared with one of 7 p.c. in 1958. 


Recovery in Canada caused a widening of the gap on external transactions, despite 
an improvement in international markets for Canada’s export products. After having 
remained unchanged for two years, exports of goods and services rose by 5 p.c. in 1959, 
most of the gain being concentrated in the second half of the year. Imports of goods and 
services, which had fallen very sharply during the recession, began to rise in the latter part 
of 1958 and for 1959 as a whole were 9 p.c. higher than in the preceding year. The deficit 
on current international account, surpassing its previous peak in 1957, rose to $1,400,000,000 
from $1,000,000,000 in 1958. 


The progress of recovery was reflected in the flow of income to the personal, business 
and government sectors and in the composition of important income aggregates. Personal 
income rose about 6 p.c., paralleling the rise in national income and matching the gain 
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of the previous year. Labour income rose nearly 8 p.c. reflecting the improvement in the 
employment situation and the continued advance in average earnings. Transfer payments 
rose 5 p.c., in contrast to an increase of 27 p.c. in 1958 when legislative changes in social 
security and higher unemployment had swollen the flow of such payments. The quickening 
in activity raised corporate profits 14 p.c. in contrast to a moderate decline in the preceding 
year. Likewise, tax revenues collected by or accruing to the Federal Government reflected 
expansionary influences and the government deficit was sharply reduced. 


Production, Employment and Prices.—Most major industry divisions contributed 
to the rise in the physical volume of output in 1959, The sharpest increases were in forestry, 
mining and public utilities. The almost uniformly upward trend of production in 1959 was 
in strong contrast to the mixed and largely offsetting movements that characterized output 
in the previous year. A large part of the increase from 1958 levels came in the first half of 
1959; the rate of increase dropped in the second half, partly as a result of industrial disputes 
in Canada and the delayed effects of the steel strike in the United States. 


Among the primary industries, an increase of about 9 p.c. in forestry production was 
entirely attributable to pulpwood; output of other forest products was fractionally lower. 
The improvement in markets for some traditional metals and fuels and the continued 
expansion of output of new resource industries brought about a more than 10-p.c. increase 
in mining production as a whole and relatively large gains in the output of several important 
products; among these were nickel, copper, crude petroleum, uranium, and natural gas. 
Output of coal continued to decline as did that of lead and zine. The underlying trend of 
mining production was strongly upward throughout the year and by December the index 
was nearly 15 p.c. higher than a year earlier. 


The output of manufacturing industries was about 7 p.c. higher in 1959 than in 1958— 
durables rising about 8 p.c. and non-durables about 6 p.c. All the major divisions of manu- 
facturing increased their production with the single exception of transportation equipment. 
Production in this industry was off slightly, partly as a result of the steep drop in activity 
in aircraft and parts. The largest increases in output were in iron and steel products, rubber 
products, textiles, products of petroleum and coal, and non-metallic mineral products. 


The rising trend of manufacturing production in 1959 was interrupted in the third 
quarter, when the prolonged industrial dispute in the woods industry in British Columbia 
affected production of durable goods. In the closing quarter the rise in manufacturing 
production was restrained by November lay-offs in the automotive industry as a result of 
shortages of steel among United States suppliers. Nevertheless, production advanced 
2 p.c. in the final quarter of the year, after allowing for seasonal factors. By the end of the 
year the index of manufacturing output was 6 p.c. above its level a year earlier. Non- 
durable manufacturing was running 4 p.c. above its previous peak reached in 1957, but 
durable manufacturing production was still 3 p.c. below the peak reached in July 1956. 


The relatively large advance in the output of public utilities during 1958 which 
amounted to 14 p.c. was mainly the result of a great increase in the distribution of natural 
gas to final users; distribution by electric power utilities was up less than 10 p.c. The 
volume of construction is estimated to have been 3 p.c. lower in 1959 than in 1958. The 
increase in the volume of public construction did not fully offset the decline in private 
construction. All the service-producing industries shared in the 4.5 p.c. advance in output 
for the group as a whole. A 6-p.c. gain in volume in transportation, communication and 
storage contrasted with a 4-p.c. decline in 1958. Railway car loadings were only slightly 
higher but most other forms of transport handled a decidedly larger volume of business— 
notably shipping, air transport and oil pipelines. 


These gains in production were accompanied by an increase in total employment in 
1959. The number of persons with jobs was close to 3 p.c. higher than in 1958; the number 
with jobs in the non-farm sector was 3.5 p.c. higher. Much the greatest increase in employ- 
ment took place in the service industries. Employment in the goods-producing industries 
rose only moderately, despite the relatively large increase in output in this sector. For 
example, in manufacturing a 7.0-p.c. gain in output between 1958 and 1959 was achieved 
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with a 1.2-p.c. increase in numbers employed. The growth in employment opportunities 
in 1959 reduced the number of persons without jobs and seeking work from 6.6 to 5.6 p.c. 
of the labour force. 


Final product prices continued to move slightly upward during 1959, the advance being 
about the same as that which occurred during the previous year. Prices in the consumer 
sector rose considerably less than in the earlier year but prices of capital goods and exports 
rose more; prices of imports declined, reflecting for the most part a higher rate of exchange 
on the Canadian dollar. 


Components of Gross National Expenditure.—Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services was 6 p.c. higher in 1959 than in the preceding year. The increase in 
spending matched fairly closely the advance in personal income, leaving a rate of personal 
saving that continued to be high by the standards of most postwar years. The upward 
trend of consumer prices moderated so that the greater part of the increased spending 
represented a gain in real consumption which, on a per capita basis, showed the first increase 
since 1956. The advance in personal spending was well distributed over the three main 
categories, with increases of 5 p.c. in non-durables, of more than 6 p.c. in durables and 
almost 7 p.c. in services. While most of the durable items showed increases, the major 
part of the gain was in purchases of new and used automobiles. A 45-p.c. increase in sales 
of British and European models, which represented 18 p.c. of all new car sales, was a 
notable development of the year. The rise in purchases of durable goods was accompanied 
by a sharp advance in consumer credit outstanding. 


Government expenditure on goods and services rose to $6,400,000,000, about 5 p.c. 
higher than in 1958. All this advance was attributable to provincial and municipal govern- 
ments; it reflected increased wages and salaries and larger expenditures of a capital nature. 
Federal Government expenditures were down slightly, reflecting a decline in outlays for 
defence of about 6 p.c., which was largely offset by increased spending for other purposes. 


The accumulation of business inventories in 1959 amounted to $355,000,000, in 
contrast to liquidation of $323,000,000 in 1958. This shift of nearly $700,000,000 was an 
important element in economic recovery and accounted for almost one-third of the increase 
in gross national product. Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers all built up stocks in 
1959, after having drawn them down the previous year. However, the building up of stocks 
did not keep pace with the growth in manufacturers’ shipments or wholesalers’ sales, 
leaving stocks shipments and stocks sales ratios lower than they had been a year earlier. 


While expenditures on construction remained stable in aggregate between 1958 and 
1959, the components changed significantly. Expenditures on non-residential construction 
dropped nearly 8 p.c. This decline, which was largely concentrated in engineering works, 
reflected the completion of certain large projects, such as pipelines, electric power installa- 
tions and the St. Lawrence Seaway, reinforced by a fall in outlays for construction by 
manufacturing industries. On the other hand, outlays for machinery and equipment 
advanced 9 p.c. This upsurge in spending was supported by a roughly corresponding 
increase in both imports and domestic shipments of machinery and equipment. Business 
outlays for plant and equipment, though unchanged for the year as a whole, reversed their 
two-year downward trend early in 1959, thereby providing an important stimulus to the 
expansion in economic activity. 


Expenditures for new housing, which had been at an unprecedently high level in 1958, 
receded a little in 1959. New housing units started fell sharply but completions remained 
about the same. The trend of housing was associated with the limited supply of mortgage 
funds from private lenders who were faced with pressing demands for credit for other 
purposes. In the closing quarter of the year, Federal Government mortgage lending was 
made available to builders and outlays for housing rose slightly. 


In a situation of vigorous recovery in the United States and expanding activity in 
other industrialized countries, exports of goods and services rose 5 p.c. in 1959, after 
having remained virtually unchanged in the two preceding years. Among merchandise 
exports, the products of the leading primary industries were prominent in raising the total. 
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Thus exports of forest products, metals and minerals were up over 10 p.c. Exports of iron 
and its products showed the largest relative gain of all the main commodity groups, rising 
by almost one-third, in contrast to a decline of about one-sixth in 1958. This unusually 
large increase was related to the strike-induced shortage of steel in the United States. 
Among other products showing relatively large gains were lumber, pulp and paper, uranium 
and some other non-ferrous metals. These gains were partially offset by lower sales of 
some agricultural products, including grains and cattle; and of some manufactured pro- 
ducts, including aircraft and ships, sales having been extraordinary high in the previous 
year. So far as invisible items are concerned, receipts from the tourist trade, from freight 
and shipping, from miscellaneous services and in the form of interest and dividends were 
all higher in 1959 than in 1958. On the other hand, gold production available for export 
was lower. Receipts from services totalled $1,500,000,000, compared with $1,400,000,000 
the previous year. 


As is characteristic of periods of rising economic activity, imports of goods and services 
advanced sharply in 1959, and were 9.5 p.c. higher than in 1958. Payments for merchandise 
imports and for services rose in about the same proportion. Despite the substantial increase 
in merchandise imports in 1959, the level was somewhat below the peak in 1956. The gains 
were well distributed and included industrial machinery, farm machinery, consumer goods, 
both durable and non-durable, and industrial materials to support the higher level of 
production and to replenish stocks. Imports of certain items, such as primary steel and 
steel pipe, were significantly lower. The largest increase in imports came in the second 
quarter of the year; thereafter there was little change, seasonal factors apart. Payments 
for all items in the service account were substantially higher in 1959 than in 1958. The 
12-p.c. increase in remittances of interest and dividends reflected growing indebtedness, 
higher interest rates, and larger dividend payments to non-residents. The rise in merchan- 
dise imports, particularly from overseas countries, swelled payments for freight and ship- 
ping. Higher economic activity brought larger payments for business services. Payments 
on tourist account were also up considerably. 


The consequence of the changes in exports and imports of goods and services des- 
cribed above was a deficit on current international account (on the national accounts 
basis) of $1,400,000,000, compared with one of $1,000,000,000 in 1958, and slightly above 
the previous peak in 1957. Of this deficit about $400,000,000 was on merchandise account. 
The $1,000,000,000 deficit on service account, continuing the steady growth characteristic 
of recent years, was more than double the deficit from this source in 1955. Prices of imports 
were slightly lower, while prices of exports were moderately higher. Thus there was some 
improvement in the terms of trade. 


Components of Gross National Product.—Labour income rose nearly 8 p.c. in 
1959, reflecting a significant advance in employment, slightly longer hours of work in some 
industries, and the continuing upward trend of wage rates. All the major industries shared 
in the gain, in contrast to the situation in 1958 when labour income failed to rise in several 
important industries. The largest gain, 13 p.c., occurred in the service group (community, 
business, personal and recreational service). Labour income in mining, manufacturing and 
forestry rose 5 to 6 p.c. In forestry, the gain was largely associated with the increased 
employment in the industry in 1959 following a sharp contraction in the previous year. 
In manufacturing, a small gain in employment and in hours of work contributed to the 
advance in labour income. 


Characteristically sensitive to changes in the tempo of economic activity, corporate 
profits reversed their downward trend in the middle of 1958 and rose sharply in the closing 
quarter. For the year 1959 the gain was 14 p.c., in contrast to a decline of 3 p.c. in 1958. 


Increases in profits were widespread by industry and in many cases extremely large, 
particularly in those industries where earnings had deteriorated during the recession. Thus 
profits in mining were up 18 p.c., following an even sharper decline in 1958. The same rate 
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of increase occurred in manufacturing industries, with especially large gains in iron and 
steel and in chemical products. Among the manufacturing industries, only non-metallic 
mineral products and products of petroleum and coal failed to record any rise in profits. 


Earnings in the goods-handling industries, like the goods-producing industries, had 
felt the impact of the recession and responded to the upswing in economic activity in 1959. 
Thus profits in transportation, communication and storage rose sharply, after having fallen 
a little in 1958. Profits in wholesale trade also recovered from their recessionary decline. 
In retail trade, in the financial group and in services, profits were either unchanged or 
slightly lower, in contrast to the situation in 1958 when profits in the service-connected 
industries continued to rise. 


Rents, interest, and miscellaneous investment income rose 4 p.c. in 1959. The advance 
in rental income continued to reflect the growth of the housing stock and a further slight 
increase in rents. With the rise in interest rates, interest receipts of persons and govern- 
ments were sharply higher in 1959. However, a large part of these receipts take the form 
of interest paid on the government debt which is not included as a part of national income. 
Trading profits of government enterprises were slightly higher in 1959, and investment 
income of life insurance companies and industrial pension funds rose sharply. 


Accrued net income of farm operators in 1959 was about 7 p.c. below the level of the 
preceding year, largely as a result of a rise in farm operating expenses. On the other hand, 
income of non-farm unincorporated business was somewhat higher than in 1958, with the 
major part of the gain originating in service industries. 


The progress of recovery, reinforced by some increase in tax rates, pushed up govern- 
ment revenue from indirect taxes 11 p.c. The yield of indirect taxes was substantially 
higher for all three levels of government. Subsidies rose very sharply in 1959, largely as a 
result of the losses incurred under the agricultural stabilization program, so that indirect 
taxes less subsidies were higher by 9 p.c. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product, 1955-59 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1089. 


(Millions of dollars) 
_—_ a aa 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958° 1959 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 13, 223 14,890 15,996 16,434 1 Wied fst 
Military pay and allowances)s, Scere usecniae ee kb ere 394 424 476 491 496 
Corporation profits before taxes!........... 6. e eee eee eee 2,570 2,908 2,547 2,483 2,836 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income........ 1,684 1,767 1,905 2,015 2,094 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production?. 1, 264 1,450 996 1,193 1,108 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business’........... 1,791 1,965 2,011 2,119 2,150 
Inventory valuation aayjustMenberserar ais se es —189 —238 —71 —33 —120 
Net National Income at Factor Cost................. 20,737 23,166 3,860 24,702 26,281 
Indarect, taxes-less:subsidiess 1.45. aoe eicnenicee- ae 3, 237 3, 636 3,848 3, 888 4, 220 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
achiustments sci cake Ses ie hd IO Baer 3, 266 3, 642 3,994 3,923 4,181 
Residualerror of estimater si. Seance. coe cokes ore eee —108 141 71 98 —39 
Gross National Product at Market Prices............ 27,132 30,585 31,773 32,606 34,593 
ig eye ee Pa Oa. PO A BI Se eas oe ee eee 
1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners. 
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2.—Gross National Expenditure, 1955-59 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book 
p. 1124, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1089. 


(Millions of dollars) 
eee 
Item 1955 1956 1957 19587 1959 

oe a a nee 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 17,389 18, 833 19,964 21,035 22,261 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 4,792 5,386 5,738 6, 161 6, 437 
@pirrent Expenditures cece he ~ w'sfo« vighsle efe's'e'4s RIE go's! yaree lees 8,758 4,126 4,366 4,772 4, 837 
Gross fixed capital formation..............e.ece sence eeees 1,034 1,260 1,382 1,389 1,600 
Business gross fixed capital formation...........-.--+-+005 5,210 6,774 7,335 6,975 6,961 
New residential construction.......6....ccceeseecseeeeees 1,378 1,626 1,409 1,763 1,743 
New non-residential construction.........cceeee eee econ 1,848 2,589 8,108 2,811 2,692 
New machinery and equipment............2200-ee reece 1,984 2,659 2,823 2,401 2,626 
Value of physical change in inventories............seeeeeees 311 1,084 210 —435 300 
Non-farm business inventorieS...........-ceesceecseeceees 133 808 $11 — 323 855 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... 178 276 —101 —112 — 66 
Exports of goods and services............seeeeee eee ee eee ees 5, 764 6,365 6,394 6,332 6, 657 
Deduct: Imports of goods and serviceS...........+++s++0+- —6, 443 —7,715 —7,796 —7, 363 —8, 062 
Residual error.of estimate... eer dee ee nee Te ees 109 —142 —72 —99 39 
Gross Natienal Expenditure at Market Prices....... 27,132 30,585 31,773 32, 606 34,593 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1955-59 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Ne ET 


Item 1955 1956 1957 19587 1959 
Fee en ce ee ee 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 14, 662 15, 603 15,984 16, 421 17, 163 
Government expenditure on goods and services...........-. 3,563 3,794 3,832 3,985 4,031 
TULLENE OXON GLGUTO wes cee te wos einai sieusislavwle «mle dev ciajess iva o.¢ 2267 2,869 2,866 8,031 2,966 
Gross fixed capital formation.............eeeeee eee eeeeees 796 925 966 954 1,075 
Business gross fixed capital formation...........6-.ee eee ee 3,962 4,891 5,085 4,738 4,601 
New residential construction...........seseeeceeeeeeeeees 1,040 1,110 997 1,220 1,159 
New non-residential construction...........-..eeeeeeeeees 1,368 1,816 2,107 1,877 1,688 
New machinery and equipment..............eeeeeee sees 1,657 1,965 1,981 1,641 1,754 
Change in inwantories. doch. i... 26 RB bBob 002 ooltele dees de esses 419 955 138 —380 204 
Non-farm business inventorieS...........0seeeceeeecrerees 134 648 270 — 228 281 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels...... 285 307 —132 —1652 —77 
Exports of goods and serviceS..........+..seeeeee eect errr es 4,969 5,340 5,360 5, 440 5,557 
Deduct: Imports of goods and serviceS.........+.+eeeer ees —5,742 —6, 662 —6, 596 —6,198 —6,821 


Peni Merron OL Cab Maste cate tt erties nctsucesisnaccomieconess =e 26 > 87 —110 —54 —73 28 


Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 
GM ATS Cr ee er es cee EE eETS eh 21,920 23,811 23,749 23,5933 24,763 


ee | ree | a | eS | TS 


Index of gross national expenditure (1949=100)............-- 134.1 145.7 145.3 146.4 151.5 


en siyr  mreie — T 
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4.—Sources of Personal Income, 1955-59 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958° 1959 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 13, 223 14, 890 15,996 16,434 veveus 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds...............-. —476 —§32 —589 —614 —664 
Military pay, andvallowances: l4..mieiaaa eo ee eee 394 424 476 491 496 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1, 200 1,430 1,002 1,197 1,116 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business..........-. 1,791 1,965 2,011 2,119 2,150 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons........ 1, 840 1,908 2,013 2,120 2,300 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
From governmentsrepis ie. ealeblaass tae dere eitae sole 1 Net 1,766 2,079 2,657 2,785 
Charitable contributions from corporations..............- 29 34 36 36 40 
Totals, Personal Income.....................eeeeeeee 19,738 21,885 23,024 24,440 25,940 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1955-59 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958° 1959 


Personal Direct Taxes— 
Income taxes: <.. ccviaveis stay udu Mae re eee teenie 1,297 1,496 1,693 1,555 1, 747 
Succession: duties i.2.0t S08 ee Sas, Set. ee ee. We. Ae 127 146 126 126 130 
Miscellaneous! taxes... ccs asc 8 oosatol tteerte easiness ie es 75 90 98 113 211 
Purchases of goods and services.............000+se00e eens 17,389 18, 833 19,964 2035 22,261 
Personalimets6a vanes io ccacstivasnecssuoueusactae odes uuskewste bkcnopersnelcasusaeusce 850 1,320 1,143 1,611 1,591 
Totals, Personal Income..................-20ee00008 19, 738 21,885 23, 024 24,440 25,940 


6.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1955-59 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958+ 1959 

HOOOS: ee casas. Nee aa tte Se See en onuaacro acne 4, 236 4,571 4,920 5,225 5,401 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.............+----++++++:- 1,181 1,278 1,370 1,456 HE bs, 
Clothing and personal furnishings...........0........-.-0+- 1,900 2,037 2,099 2,177 2,258 
Shelter. 3... fee. ee aS atiy Oe encitea sai pss kk 2,454 2,621 2,871 3,090 raat 
Pi guseb old. Gnera tions cio asi 36 <b 5 peas spies auc ACL anes 2,272 2,509 2,585 2,697 2,872 
AOMDOP UNUM eens odes ane sks ch ames ae eee eee a4 2,023 2,211 2,339 2,501 2,642 
Personal and medical] care and death expenses.............. 1,166 1,316 1,430 1,538 1,661 
IMTSCOLLAN COMSi ttt. 525 derne uate sire oho cinioacs oor ee ee oe ee ecreets 2,157 2,290 2,350 2,351 2,535 

ToUaiss... shade Gale cn rae ee 17,389 18,833 19,964 21,035 22,261 
ire DL OO CS cremreneyeexctoneeontec por nclthUmachvcarewatoeie bmchatnersyennteetote cia oit 2, 245 2,431 2,431 2,500 2,658 
Not-dura ble, 20008 +dinasounwsenee eh biini rae See 9,065 9,736 10,357 10, 853 11,400 


DOr VaCORed 22 cee tes earls, Mey eee MigebeRIs ee nhs oa 6,079 6, 666 7,176 7,682 8, 203 
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7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1955-59 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, pp. 1092 and 1094. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958° 1959 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

Tacorne BSE. Ob chios Soak Somaeetaad od Wats is 1,207 1,496 1,693 1,555 1,747 

SUCCESSION CUTIOS Ae 5. orocvecas0:0:010: due-aut- coins ora PARR EERIE, Gee « 127 146 126 126 130 

Miscellaneous taxes.............. cc cece ccc eee eeenwseecees 75 90 98 113 211 
Direct taxes? corporations.) .)s0os a. ae. dh I RE 1,272 1,413 1,326 1,280 1,506 
WHEOIIINONCINEGAXPR eee ooh eet ace hee ce sadsae fect 67 69 83 48 72 
Orta hb a ee OS ee SOR bd ee ore eee eee 3,319 3,759 3,964 4,022 4,410 
Investment Income— 

NTEOT OSG. a dow cate sk c nase css insid orccnsere sien Se > mal win ruinginigts acts os 238 258 294 356 387 

Profits of government business enterprises................ 515 576 571 587 605 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds................00cceeeeeeee 476 532 589 614 664 

TOURS, MeOVOTRULG, oles sccos Se cebicniw « dejo te eracts « darsisee 7,386 8,339 8,744 8,701 9,732 
Expenditure 

Purchase of goods and services..............cccccceeeeeeees 4,792 5,386 5, 738 6,161 6,487 
Transfer Payments— 

ANGER GCE et eet ite se wee oe eo sic cis a uohe neice SARE 669 714 741 781 937 

DUCE Any ee er ee Ae ee ed oe en oe 1, 737 1,766 2,079 2,657 7 (80 
SUDSICION sarc ate ce cere ieee ee ee en ee Se me LEY: 82 123 116 139 190 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the National 

PA CCOUDUS) fee fee he eke te ee ee © AEN B Naf. FAG 106 350 70 —1,037 —617 

Totals, Expenditure............................5, 75886 8,339 8,744 8,701 9,732 
8.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1955-59 


Notr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1127, and for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958r 1959 
Corporation profits before taxes..............c0.cceseeecees 2,570 2,908 2,547 2,483 2,836 
Dividends paid to non-residents...............0.ceeseeeees 395 437 480 447 490 


Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents} 2,965 3,345 3,027 2,930 3,326 


Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities................. —1,272 | —1,413 | —1,326 | —1,280 | —1,506 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections................. 163 40 — 295 —53 69 
‘Taxcollections: 42%. 32249 2 a AI ER 1,109 1,373 1,561 i, 833 1,437 
Coxporation: profitsiafter taxes: 4c. pists «cits ciecuete ss ce 1, 693 1,932 1,701 1,650 1,820 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents.................. —395 —437 —480 —447 —490 
Corporation profits retained in Canada....................- 1, 298 1,495 1228 1, 203 1,330 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons.............. —307 —330 —315 —315 —333 

Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... — 29 — 34 — 36 — 36 — 40 


Undistributed Corporation Profits................ 962 1,181 870 852 957 
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9.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1957-59 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127, and for 
1956 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094. 


(Millions of;dollars) 

ee eaaaaaSSE_NDCM{jr{wr€rw—wm00 —=*" 

Industry 1957 1958t 1959 Industry 1957 1958r 1959 
Agriculturoscs-s-- ode e te > Electric power, gas and water 
POrestry ee cee e oe ee ee 4 4a zt utilities. cece ase ener 63 69 82 
Fishing and trapping......... Wholesale trade............. 267 241 274 
Mining, quarrying and oil Retailtrade.\.sisasoeeeee 205 219 231 

Kal ee ee oe Ree Cis. Cece 329 253 335 || Finance, insurance and real 

Manufacturing s.-. 4700s: 7 1,474 | 1,388 | 1,633 estate? .c2 dsce Pe tders ce 275 305 300 
Gonstructioneee.4.-<.4c.hrek: - 129 147 146 GAS enviGC za attire ortenracere 76 73 74 
Transportation... . seca... of 148 157 198s PA djustiment. «ses «teen teers ao 15 —24 
Storage: fo ate dace 10 10 12 ——__—_|—_—__—_ 
Gommiunications:*. ...- >< 47 49 61 Totals 4.5 cto ee ee 3,027 | 2,930 | 3,326 
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Section 2.—-Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada is by far the world’s largest importer of private long-term capital, and the 
tremendous capital formation which has been a feature of the 1950’s has been associated 
with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These investments 
have contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly in the 
exploitation of natural resources, and have added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they have added substantially to the burden 
of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled by non- 
residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $24,100,000,000 at the end of 1959; 
non-resident-owned long-term investments in Canada had reached a book value of 
$20,675,000,000, having doubled in the seven years since 1952, and the part of these invest- 
ments in establishments controlled outside Canada totalled $11,800,000,000. These foreign 
direct investments have been growing somewhat more rapidly than the total. Advances 
in other Canadian equities, although smaller, have also been substantial and there have 
been sharp increases in recent years in foreign holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
growth in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor and 
by the financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects 
have been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects 
from this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside 
of Canada. While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased indebted- 
ness abroad, another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non-resident- 
controlled branches and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New resource indus- 
tries depending to a large extent on non-resident financing include all branches of the 
petroleum industry, iron ore and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and 
chemical industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited from non-resident 
investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $8,800,000,000 at the end of 1959 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of inter- 
national indebtedness at the same date was estimated at $15,300,000,000, almost half of 
which was incurred in the four years since 1955 and more than two-thirds in the seven years 
since 1952. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
A more extended review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 (Catalogue 
No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report The Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). 
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Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital 
for financing in earlier periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of 
Canadian development. During the exceptional growth period that occurred before 
World War I the rate of increase in non-resident investment was very high and dependency 
upon external sources of capital was greater than in later periods. Total non-resident 
investments in Canada increased from an estimated $1,232,000,000 in 1900 to $3,837,000,000 
by 1914, mainly in the form of bonded debt for railway and other expansion guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. This was the period when the principal external source 
of capital was London, and by 1914 British investments in Canada, estimated at 
$2,778,000,000, were at about their highest level. By the same date, United States invest- 
ments, although they had been increasing rapidly, had only about one-third of the value of 
British-owned investments. 


During the first part of the inter-war period the United States became the principal 
source of external capital, and by 1926 the United States-owned portion of Canada’s 
international debt exceeded that owned in the United Kingdom which had not increased 
since 1914. Growth in United States investments in Canada continued for some years but 
was interrupted in the 1930’s when the total was reduced by repatriations of securities 
and other withdrawals of capital. Increases began again in the 1940’s and by the end of 
World War II, United States investments of $4,990,000,000 compared with British invest- 
ments of $1,750,000,000. The latter had been reduced by wartime repatriation measures 
and the proceeds were used in financing British expenditures in Canada. Following the 
War, up to 1948, some further declines occurred in British investments in Canada but 
since then they have increased. 


United States investments have risen each year since the end of the Second World 
War, particularly since 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry 
got under way following new discoveries. More than half the growth in United States 
investment in Canada has occurred since 1951. At $15,725,000,000, United States invest- 
ments in 1959 continued to represent more than three-quarters of all non-resident invest- 
ments in Canada and also made up a similar ratio of the increase since 1951. The main 
rise occurred in direct investments in companies controlled in the United States, which 
are prominent in many branches of Canadian industry. By 1959 these had increased to 
two and one-half times their value in 1951. In the same period portfolio investments in 
Canada owned in the United States rose by more than two-thirds. A considerable part of 
this latter rise occurred in the period 1956-59 when large sales of new issues of securities 
were made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,250,000,000 at the end of 1959. Although 
these investments then exceeded by some hundreds of millions of dollars the levels reached 
at the end of the First World War and again in the early 1930’s, they accounted for only 
16 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. at the end 
of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. British investments in Canada had more 
than doubled from the low point in 1948; the increase had been particularly concentrated 
in direct investments which had more than tripled and which, at the end of 1959, represented 
a much larger portion of the total than in the prewar period. In absolute terms, this rise 
in total British investments in Canada is more than the rise in investments by all other 
overseas countries in the same period, although the rate of increase has been lower. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom 
reached a record total of $1,700,000,000 at the end of 1959. Approaching four times the 
corresponding 1951 figure, this represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred 
in either United States or British investments and large increases had taken place in port- 
folio holdings of securities as well as in direct investments. At 8 p.c. of the total, this group 
of countries, mostly in Western Europe, made up a larger portion of total investments 
than ever before. Nearly 90 p.c. of the direct investments, which totalled $493,000,000 in 
1957, also came from Western Europe; more than one-quarter was of Belgian origin with 
French, Swiss and German investments making up the next largest groups. 
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The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1955 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one-fifth of net 
capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one-third. 
But from 1956 to 1959 when these ratios had increased considerably to more than one- 
third and two-fifths, respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 
period 1929 to 1930 when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that 
shorter period more than one-half of net capital formation was financed from outside of 
Canada, and in the period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of 
investment was financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be 
noted that for a decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of 
capital and that Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities, and other 
forms of social capital. ‘Thus non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate, and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1957 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 50 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 56 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as at the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control each amounted to 64 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively, at the end of 
1957 whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 
60 p.c. and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and 
control amounted to 56 p.c. and 61 p.c., respectively, compared with 56 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 
1954. However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the 
financing of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. 
Hence non-resident ownership of business as a whole, including industry, petroleum, 
mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. in 1948 
to 35 p.c. in 1957 (the last year for which the calculation has been made). But, in the 
same years, companies subject to non-resident control increased from 25 p.c. to 33 p.c. 
their share of the total even in this broad area of business, a trend also evident in many 
subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive industries. 


The petroleum and natural gas industry, including exploration and development, 
refining, merchandising, pipelines and other distribution facilities, has been the largest 
single recipient of capital inflows in the postwar period, accounting directly for far more 
than one-half of the inflow of United States capital for direct investment in Canada. By 
the end of 1957, investments in Canadian petroleum concerns controlled in the United 
States made up 71 p.c. of the total. Another 5 p.c. of the investment was controlled in 
overseas countries. Investments owned in the United States and overseas were 58 p.c. and 
6 p.c., respectively, of the total. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments having 
an investment of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios in non-resident- 
controlled plants were considerably higher than in’ 1946—the previous year for which a 
study of this kind was made. 
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In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled 
in the United States were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly 
produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Among other industries 
where well over one-half of the production is in United States-controlled firms are the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber products, and 
motor-vehicle parts. In several major industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of control between Canadian and United 
States-controlled companies is more evenly divided. In other industries the non-resident 
share is large although less than one-half the total. These include pulp and paper, other 
paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, sheet-metal products, 
and certain branches of the machinery industry. 

There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production has been 
in Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches 
of industry as primary iron and steel, and some other subdivisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and divisions of the foods and beverages industry, such as 
bakery products, beverages, and dairy products. But even in some of these industries 
changes in ownership and control have been occurring in recent years. 


10.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1939-59 
Nortr.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1955© 1956" 1957° 1958 1959P 
Canadian Liabilities— 

DiTveeh mm VestMeNnts sic +46.045 tess vae sess 2.3 Deidh 3.6 Tach 8.9 10.1 10.9 11.8 
Government and municipal bonds........ ey iter 1.8 1.9 2M 2.3 2.6 orl 
Other portfolio investments.............. 2.6 2.4 2.3 3.2 3.8 4.1 4.4 4.6 
Miscellaneous investments............... 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.8 0.9 1.0 Pet 

Totals, Non-resident Long-Term In- 
vestment in Canada...............55 6.9 beh 8.0 1325 15.6 Liege 19.0 20.7 

Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
BDPOR See eee eee OT Eee Te ee 0.2 0.2 Ore 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.0 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents. 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 


Canadian short-term assets of IMF and 
BRD 


Coeoeeeeoseseeseeeereeere se sovoeee 


Gross Liabilities!..................... 7.4 7.6 8.9 14.8 17.0 18.9 20.6 22.6 
UnitedsStatestosoriccc tassel eee 4.5 5.4 6.4 11.1 12.6 14.2 1500 16.9 
Wnrledeiinedomi y.wco coe stewie se te 2.6 1.8 1.8 2.5 2.8 Sa! Boe 3.4 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD1........ 0.3 0.4 0.7 1.2 ies Levi, 1.9 23 
Short-term commercial payables?........ 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.2 135 

Gross Liabilities..................... = 8.0 9.3 15.3 Are 19.9 21.8 24.1 

Canadian Assets— 
Directiinvestments.|. 024606 es ke 0.7 Os 0.9 1Kz 1.9 Buk 2.2 2.3 
POrtkOlio IN VEStMents Me slde.- 2. ah ans 0.7 0.6 0.6 1.0 0) ia! Len 1.1 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 

VATICES 2 I iteee 1 rth een hal 2 ose cea — ORG 2.0 1.6 1.6 lls, Lad 1.5 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 

PME andl RD ijt. fos. a ee wee — — 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 

Totals, Canadian Long-Term Invest- 

Ments“A broad TEs sees Teele eee eee 1.4 2.0 4.0 4.7 4.8 5.0 ell 5.5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 

ang foreign exchange, - 23... 1... ....:.- 0.5 nA 1,2 Teg 179 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 

EEOC octets oo, « cjole = Pattee oad oa ETO ono — 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.9 1.0 ea | 

GROSS; ASSEESE Eby ors Si Se eds ao disk 1.9 3.8 5.2 7.0 7.3 zat) 7.9 8.3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1124. 
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10.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dee. 31, 
1939-59—concluded 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1955" 1956" 1957" 1958 19598 


Canadian Assets—concluded 


Government of Canada holdings of gold 

and rOrelen OXCHAugern. cece on hile 0 
United States) 7 ea ees i Se 0 
United Kingdom! 3.30) aoe ates ee ae 0. 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD1........ 0 
Short-term commercial receivables?..... 


Gross ‘Assets3>. LG. JA. See y 4.0 5.5 74 rey 8.1 8.4 8.8 


Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 5.51 4.0 3.8 7.9 10.0 11.8 13.4 15.3 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange.................6. —0. 
Unitedystates eo. wcutyecta tcl seers 3h 
United Kingdom!*73s. = ere 2. 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD1........ —0. 
Short-term commercial indebtedness?.... 


1 Exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness. _ 2 Country distribution not available. 3 Exclu- 
sive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


11.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930-58 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1930 1945 1951 195514 1956 1957¢ 1958 
Government Securities— 
Hedoral . 0 Bv.con ate aaa ote as 682 726 1,013 529 502 501 564 
Provintial msec serssres eT 592 624 771 888 1,081 1,165 1,276 
Muthicipals. 98: A. 0ee, eae 432 312 319 451 5 658 781 
Totals, Government Securities... 1,706 1,662 2,103 1,868 2,134 2,324 2,621 
Public Utilities— 
Railwayst.t...¢0-eches dome ae 2,244 1,599 1,436 1,364 1,425 1,396 1,413 
Other (excluding pipelines and pub- 
lic-enterprises) ;-ss<ds% 7 sees eee 634 493 524 575 629 660 711 
Totals, Public Utilities.....:.... 2,878 2,092 1,960 1,939 2,054 2,056 2,124 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum 
ronning).i0.c ona 4... Rae ee 1,459 1,.723 2,715 4,028 4,579 5,064 5,369 
Petroleum and natural gas............ 150 157 693 1, 854 2,275 2,853 3,192 
Other mining and smelting........... 311 359 586 1,121 1,332 1,570 1,658 
Morohandising:s2: $7103, . .:buWeeealcgen 190 220 377 616 685 715 783 
Financial institutions................. 543 525 595 1,231 1,493 1,781 1,945 
Other ehterprises Sal aig ceeds 82 70 120 178 207 234 250 
Miscellaneous investments............ 295 284 328 641 818 879 1,048 
Totals, Investment............. 7,614 7,092 9,477 13,476 15,577 17,476 18,990 
United States? ... i sswdhe sapwagteid. « 4,660 4,990 7,259 10, 278 11,802 13, 276 14,441 
United Kingdom? as = rate le. Dek) Sel 2,766 1,750 1,778 2,356 2,668 2,918 3,067 
Othercountries * 1a eae 188 352 440 842 1,107 1, 282 1,482 


1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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12.— Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


_Nors.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment ments 
United United Other of Non- 
States! Kingdom! |} Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Government Securities— 
Bay 219 CE ye Biss cab ted ign reas ha Ab Ds iil 1. aera, ip al eae ia RA a 396 65 103 564 
POE CLD eee ee oe eee oe en, 5 RE SR EHET) aTE ETRY SOs 1,207 47 22 1,276 
IMidint Ginale eich waste ere Te ER ee ee oe 741 33 7 781 
Totals, Government Securities. ..............e08. 2,344 145 132 2,621 
Public Utilities— 
RaW Y Segeek cts cvepetebets ce WER TS oho tebe cul. « URE ee ee: 489 794 130 1,413 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 523 115 73 711 
ovals UOliG. WO bUbIeS a cteteckrs ciue calters cactes a8 1,012 909 203 2,124 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 4,242 913 214 5,369 
Peprolonmasand MALULS | PASH. .ca. ccc ok si os Seb seals avec ee eae 2,871 134 187 3,192 
Ofberminme and: smelting. si). 5.2% Wee. opts olds g0acew wee's 1,386 170 102 1,658 
UY ICTR OUNEEAG Ive TAG laren Ri aie Seeman eer, Abia aan) Serie CIRC ieee aien ai cy 549 196 38 783 
Kinaneial instrpations etek, sean. 22 ole el. «ae ae ee es. 1,320 361 264 1,945 
OCUARAR OM ASTaST RIES) ema: etki a 6 iano Bae ste ei eather aaa er 196 41 13 250 
Maseellaneous' investments: sce. e.. } Gat a ol. didi feo cs cc eee san 521 198 329 1,048 
Totals, Investments. ............... 0c cece cece ee 14,441 3,067 1,482 18,990 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—While there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness to other countries, it will be 
noted that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 13 and 14, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now represent a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was 
the case before World War II, but most of the increase since then has been in government- 
owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government to 
other governments which were extended during the War and early postwar years. In 1958 
the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,484,000,000 while official holdings 
of exchange amounted to $1,879,000,000 in terms of Canadian dollars. Other official 
Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund which, by 
March 1959, amounted to $70,900,000, $3,500,000 and $293,300,000, respectively, a 
substantial part being offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1958 were made up of direct investments of $2,174,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $1,078,000,000. More than two-thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian 
businesses have grown rapidly and are found in many fields among which the beverage 
and farm implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 
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Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. About one-half of 
the total in 1956 were located in Commonwealth countries, with somewhat less in the 
United Kingdom than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in the United Kingdom were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries 
there were investments in mining and petroleum as well as in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part is in the countries of Latin America made up mainly of holdings 
in public utilities. 


13.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1948 and 1955-58 


Norz.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1939 1948 1955" | 1956" | 1957 1958 
Direct investments in businesses outside Canada............ 671 788 | 1,751 | 1,904] 2,084] 2,174 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...................+055 719 605 991 1,006 1,054 1,078 
Governmenticredits=) <5 4. cote eo be cee eee enc 31 1,878 1,635 1,565 1,515 1,484 
Offttial balances abroad and’gold..... facet. ss4eeeeensa: 459 | 1,006 | 1,908} 1,866] 1,807] 1,879 
motsts:,....| 308... 4 Mee tees: 1,880 | 4,277 | 6,285 | 6,341 | 6,460| 6,615. 


14.—Canadian Assets Abroad by Location of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1958 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 13. 


Official 


P Govern- é 

Direct aa saa Hote ment Ep Total 

Location of Investment Invest- oe Credits TiS abate Invest- 

ments anES ments 

Stocks Bonds Bonds Total 

$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
United Statests/oe. tecerner eae 1,465 631 111 _ 830 3,037 
United sKanadomes . het seee one eee 200 20 14 1,080 9 1,330 
Other Commonwealth countries..... 266 8 21 34 | — 329 
Other foreign countries.............. 243 162 104 370 —_— 879 
Official gold holdings............... — _ as _— 1,040 1,040 


— | | ee | || 


Petals LAN SS 2,174 828 250 1,484 1,879 6,615 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada appears in the 1938 Year 
Book, pp. 900-905. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. It was incorporated under the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The Act of Parliament 
which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating ‘‘credit 
and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, and conferred on it 
certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers the Bank of Canada broadly determines the combined total of the basic forms of 
Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
in chartered bank accounts. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c. of the bank’s total Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as 
a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
increase in deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


: Fe Shia where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Department of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 
and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, 
payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves of the 
chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities. 


The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. 


In forming its judgments in the light of changing circumstances as to whether its 
operations should be such as to facilitate an increase or induce a decrease in the supply of 
money, or to hold it more or less constant, the Bank of Canada is bound by criteria laid 
down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 1934. In addition 
to the broad directive to the Bank ‘‘to regulate credit and currency in the best interests of 
the economic life of the nation’, and “generally to promote the economic and financial 
welfare of the Dominion”, it is also prescribed that the Bank should endeavour “to mitigate 
by its influence fluctuations in the general level of production, trade, prices and employ- 
ment as far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action’’. Its operations must 
be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on continuous observation and 
appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy as reflected in the complex 
pattern of economic and financial developments. 


While the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of currency 
and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this total is held 
in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. That depends 
on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes and coin and 
back again. Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of other forms of 
money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of which there 
are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions other than 
chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corporations. 


The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 
in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 
regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
are the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 
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The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by the United Kingdom, treasury bills or other obligations 
of the United States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is 
authorized by the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures 
issued by the Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. 
The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, 
the government of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does 
not compete with the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 

The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on p. 11382. 

The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirement of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on July 1, 1954 the requirement was 8 p.c. 
and it has since remained at that level. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each chartered bank was 
required to maintain at all times cash reserves equal to not less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities; in practice the chartered banks as a group ‘normally worked to a 
ratio of about 10 p.c.) 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. Since 
Noy. 1, 1956 the Bank Rate has been established weekly at a fixed margin of ¢ of 1 p.c. 
above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. 


Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. This 
requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 
the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account to form part of 
Canada’s official gold and United States dollar reserves. The Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act passed in 1952 provides that, notwithstanding Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada 
Act, the Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or 
foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor in Council otherwise prescribes. 
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The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such veto is subject to confirmation or 
disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and functions of 
the Governor, 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is held entirely by the Minister of Finance. 
The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1957, the Rest 
Fund of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that, since that date, the whole 
of the Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are chiefly concerned with the functions 
of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 
of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described on the following page, 
is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette. A summary of the statement as at Dec. 31, 1957-59, appears in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1957-59 


Item 1957 1958 1959 
$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
Foreign @xCHange. <r... st ss Gea cae Cesiem tne nett atone Gear en aclea erate ios 63.6 Asya) 41,2 
Advances to chartered and savings banks............seeeceeeeeeeees — 2.0 — 
Investments— 
‘Treasury bills'of Canadavis jn\0eiaieans Boe erated aah aie tan 467.1 35.9 805.9 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 
BYORI | ce ie vig i aatn Beige le * Mite ee «DEIN a Ss eC Care RA Re 779.2 245.2 514.5 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 
Within 2 VORTA rie te ce ee oa eae eae ee eae oe 1,181.2 2,340.6 1,800.2 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development Bank..... 36.2 52.9 58.6 
Other securities... ctl! é4, msnanmscl Y unchPeh- cng aie easibh ni niat, eakies 16.7 38.5 18.5 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock..................seeeeees 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Bank: promises} 2132. ahgeGit eGR ST ee ee ee 8.6 9.8 10.9 
BILOLB OP BS8Ob8 onc Jha cus hs opasaitels.« Aiaredeais eae Oak ene 81.1 139.1 193.3 


Totals; Asscte i oniee city Pia, peace Meeks ieee 2,658.7 2,944.4 2,968.1 
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1.— Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1957-59—concluded 


Item 1957 1958 1959 
$000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 
Liabilities 

ee, a ee ae ee ae or es . err | 5.0 510 5.0 
RRS CLAIR MRP: RVR ooo Fo acceccselecva. aid Alors. gavin ds Gh sme ¥odis magic) 25.0 25.0 25.0 

Notes in Circulation— 
Held" by* chartered banks: ©, <7080%, ~SP AER Orr ols sREE a e03 Lame F 348.6 338.2 FM sd 
ROUATO GG Tetteet nceca nce ooce heres rmx atemrerorter in arene otras pare ee re ees 1,555.1 1,659.9 1,704.8 

Deposits— 

Sovorementiol-C aia d ae ienmwestteraeieeereceronetschir arrteore ree eens 35.4 34.9 45.6 
ivieead bankaony. «1. MOO LS A EBL OUR «dec ccdeaaectbis tek. 517.6 662.7 637.0 
ONG) act cae ARM cate: Rate Pea ate: OA Ub ARIS PONS, Gaerne 1) 31.2 25.0 34.8 
Porpuse curmenoyalrabibties..9. 6 6. hes  Bidk wis vidova a lloobene coe 70.0 83.9 50.0 
lL Dineen [eabsiteowe 3)... MA A. BEB do del eee 70.8 109.9 150.2 
mama AOS ois Bae cere monde avodsaes sti bees 2,658.7 2,944.4 2,968.1 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.’’ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 
capital stock of the Bank (completely paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and deben- 
tures provided that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of 
guarantees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the 
Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises in 
Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 

(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom 
the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


Industrial enterprises as defined by the Act (amended in 1956) include: (1) manufac- 
turing, processing, assembling, installing, overhauling, reconditioning, altering, repairing, 
cleaning, packaging, transporting or warehousing of goods; (2) logging, operating a mine 
or quarry, drilling, construction, engineering, technical surveys or scientific research; 
(3) generating or distributing electricity or operating a commercial air service, or the 
transportation of persons, or (4) supplying premises, machinery or equipment for any 
business mentioned in (1), (2) or (3) under a lease, contract or other arrangement whereby 
title to the premises, machinery or equipment is retained by the supplier. 
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The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. It is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agen¢ies, not 
to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation requires that it should extend credit 
only when the Board of Directors is of the opinion that similar credit would not be available 
elsewhere on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term 
capital loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has offices in the following cities: Halifax, 
Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary and Vancouver. 


9,—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1956-59 


Bes os a ee ee ———————————e————————————————— 
a 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Assets— 
Loansloutstanding ics. agen ae teem bins ae a bine os ee oie. 52.2 71.9 88.8 96.9 
Other assetecn Weeki cc cinc cre tue Aeteh copia ws obetcveroFeNahan or ah evhoreh tet hare 0.9 1.9 1.6 1.8 
MT otalssPASSEES «cis Serine cara inic ie Pace Nonater oe atarcley ey oro 53.1 73.8 90.4 98.7 
Liabilities— 
Capital end reserves nek 234) < Mee ties Montieth Ake oe nde 2 34.6 36.1 37.9 39.4 
Bonds and debentures outstanding.............0.+52--sseee- i WR 30.0 51.0 Died 
Otherwiabilities scot ceca cs ceeoe sees corre oteree ter acperever ele taxs 0.8 2.2 eo 1.6 
Totals, Liabilities) 7.0. ee cies ce see bene 53.1 73.8 90.4 98.7 
Loan Transactions— 
DisburseurOnts cs cones ca tcces crise rerieeret erie mies icici eke a Reins 2021 32.6 31.2 29.3 
ROpAVMISntsi ei mrcmreaeeres aimee rs ie st stetauhers aie lente artonctete lyse 12.0 12.9 14.2 20.5 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authorizations......... 76.9 88.3 104.3 109.3 
No. No. No. No. 
Customers: oniB60ks eee Ae aie crete icin cto: Setinreleuntas 820 1,022 1,322 1,609 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 


Section 2.—Currency 


Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810.. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935—45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 
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3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities and Other Notes in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 
1950 and 1957-59 


Denomination 1950 1957 1958 1959 

$000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
50,273 72,589 75, 873 78,402 
37,279 51,952 53,597 55,076 
111,731 139, 839 143,010 144, 702 
429, 886 528,575 533,078 521,309 
346,060 582, 163 627,814 647,276 
47 46 46 46 
108, 735 134, 803 143, 606 145, 461 
254,457 365,479 391,629 395,383 
160 51 49 46 
11,489 14, 661 15,928 19,549 
PIO PRISE olecie Pe tciar crate Stuese Se seievelel se OT 1,350,117 1,890, 159 1,984, 630 2,007, 250 
G@harteredrbanksimotest: JORtie), SITE SL ake os 12,487 8,799 8,655 8,519 
Dominion of Canada, notes!....)0.. 605s. ed ev ewpmeecees 4,702 4,648 4,645 4,641 
PPO VAL CIS ICTIOLER UE. «cali: cas So iMesh Lae ol 6 Seance 28 28 28 28 
Wetimet. banlss MNotes! .Llaewa. <. sis aemr te. dacereee aslo. « 88 88 88 88 
Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities........ 1,367,422 1,903,721 1,998,046 2,020,525 

Held by— 

Clier bared ib ank Sect ote eiteee eee «eet eiew + This 231,306 348, 606 338, 176 315, 703 
COUT OLS ON a eee on Meee Cac ake eeedt sles ece. ered 1,136, 116 1,555,115 1, 659, 870 1,704, 822 


a nn cea yd yy SEIS USnSSSS USERS 


1 Note issues in the process of being retired, the liability for which has been taken over by the Bank of Canada 
from the original issuers. 


4,—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1950-59 


a 
ee oeoeoeqleqenaoeleoqwqooaasaaes=a@a@nse=es=~=~—oaeeeeeeee— — “—aRe}?©—0N—— — — oem ee 


Bank of Sis Bank of P 
As at Dec. 31— Canada Capita? As at Dec. 31— Canada — 
Notas! apita atest Capita 

$ $ $ $ 
a OROs ie Sets. Se... asics bandas 1,136,115, 742 82:86 st st0Sb bt nak dddgable okt terre 1,449,045, 166 92.88 
I Eyles pepeaa ca cia egaisstssayele's) 0) si0) evar = 1,191,091, 182 85.02 NGS Gira creas nagerne sl sies nine orc + 1,497, 765,781 93.14 
G2 AMS.. Map ates outlet tard. THe «Sas 1, 288, 688,392 89.31 JOBTR . Sat has tse « Sete 1,555,115, 143 93.74 
1953 2 kscewsecs MOMEBAN AA. iateh se eteiors 1,335,332, 954 90.34 EOSSLR. SEO ALARA. TRE: oR. 1,659, 870, 299 97.36 
NG ame teeeter stars Fie oteteecere fess <o@. eral 6 1,361, 874, 433 89.63 GOMES D PEELS cee 1,704, 822,198 97.74 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Based on estimates of population as given at p. 196. 


Coinage.*—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952, c. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1950-59 


Note.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. 


Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOBO sehr wb ete eee 73,473,724 7,393, 188 621,440 1,519,419 | 10,012,143 93,019, 864 6.78 
TOD Te oes creetelen meres 78, 638, 143 7,815, 103 599, 655 1,701,849 | 10,794, 169 99,548,919 750) 
T9522 ao. ee eee 83, 463, 939 7,814,398 584, 882 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 105, 618, 189 7.32 
19582 Se chau eee 89, 550, 236 7,813,081 570, 847 3,109,691 | 12,130,181 113,174,036 7.66 
19548 86. os. cbc tet 91,350, 637 7,810, 723 560,577 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 115, 573,084 7.60 
WGOOR OER a: a don eee 95,574,457 8,076, 800 555,912 3,457,712 | 12,956, 807 120, 621, 688 7.62 
19500 Re See 100,922,477 8, 545, 507 552, 868 3,456, 782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.87 
16s RI ores An - eS 107,116,450 8,910, 869 550, 743 3,455,886 | 14,745, 243 134,779,191 7.98 
19D8K etic ca Hes ees 115,120,076 9,289,481 549, 630 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 143 , 736, 405 8.32 
O59 cick oc cs efor temee d 123,344,059 9, 865,012 549 , 237 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153 , 362, 739 8.68 


1 'Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 2 Based on estimates of population as given at p. 196. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. In 
1931 (RSC 1952, c. 240) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department of 
Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. From 1858 the British 
North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint 
at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, England. Before that date, coins were mainly 
British, United States and Spanish. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in 
Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic 
circulation and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under contract for New- 
foundland and Jamaica. 


Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion were refined but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in 
which nearly 20,000,000 oz. t. of South African gold were treated on Bank of England 
account. ‘The subsequent development of the gold mining industry in Canada resulted 
in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced 
from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and 
later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of 
approximately 400 oz. t. each or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, 
the bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The fine silver extracted 
from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1950-59 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 


edition. 


Year 


Gold 
Received 


OZ. t. 


4,422,968 
4,169,480 
3,953, 158 
3,684, 074 
3,829,431 
3,947, 637 
3,801,789 
3,896, 084 
3,958, 459 
3,908, 640 


Gold 
Bullion 
Tssued 


oz. t. 


4,347,961 
4,167,485 
4,031,063 
3,626, 497 
3,998,836 


3,952, 764 
3,774,599 
3,776,711 
4,088, 706 
3, 836, 680 


Silver 
Coin 
Issued 


$ 


5, 641, 805 
5,213,677 
4,869,552 
6,138, 686 
1,864,968 


4,269, 157 
5,389, 464 
6, 236, 429 
8, 044, 753 
8,273, 563 


Issued 


$ 


640,510 
423 , 003 
597 

234 

27 

267, 801 
469, 993 
366, 493 
379,616 
576, 680 


Steel 
Coin 
Issued 


Bronze 
Coin 
Issued 


$ 


607, 003 
783,329 
683 , 820 
655, 130 
263, 897 


566, 863 
786, 855 
1,004, 221 
578, 274 
829,116 


i i ee on tN ee 
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Subsection 2.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits 


Bank of Canada statistics concerning holdings of currency and bank deposits are given 
in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1950-59 


(Millions of dollars) 
P ‘ Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
As at Held by 
Theol -3i- > ae | Total General Public 
: Personal nent’ of Other Including | ——_—_——_- 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings | Canada |Deposits4| Tot! | Gover | Including | Excluding 
Deposits Dancsits Personal | Personal 
P Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 
BODO 5 cabbie s.0-0% 1,136 78 | 1,214 4,176 257 3,116 | 7,549 8, 763 8,506 4,330 
NOD Ws Rm 5. 1,191 84 | 1,275 4,296 88 3,100 | 7,484 8, 759 8,671 4,375 
HOD 2. Mee a4 6 1,289 88 | 1,377 4,600 49 3,281 | 7,930 9,307 9, 258 4,658 
MOOS : sttadebis, oka, 5 1,335 94 1,430 4,756 473 3,130 8,359 9,789 9,316 4,560 
MODS. Pe bois oe 1,362 96 | 1,458 5,218 176 3,462 | 8,856 10,314 10,137 4,920 
(95D chenne eh 1,449 101 | 1,550 5, 683 517 3,697 | 9,847 11,397 10, 880 5, 248 
£956), ness - se.| 1,498 108 1,605 6,007 246 3,580 9,833 11,488 11,192 5,185 
Ly as Se | 1,555 112 1,667 6, 1082 423 83,7252] 10,256 11,923 11,500 5, 3922 
TORS sors ee 1,660 121 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6, 084 
WLS essen agen 1,705 128 | 1,832 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5, 890 
1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 


and welfare institutions and personal accounts used mainly for business purposes were reclassified from ‘‘personal 
savings deposits’’ to ‘‘other notice deposits’’ as at Sept. 30, 1957, in the returns of the banks to the Department of 
Finance; from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. The amount of deposits 
reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 


Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


As one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes to provide 
a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to cover both currency 
and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank 
absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 
Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency 
occurred in 1923. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are chartered or licensed by the Government of Canada 
and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act—which is revised every ten years 
and brought into line with changing economic conditions. In addition to conducting a 
commercial banking business the chartered banks hold most of the public’s savings deposits. 
The last revision of the Bank Act took place in 1954. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
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the Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as the Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, and the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank of Canada 
in 1956 has reduced this number to nine. The number of branches of chartered banks in 
each province periodically from 1868 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1959 


Nore.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 747 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1959. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


es | | | | | | | | | | | SS | 


Newfoundland........... — — — a — — — — — 39 59 65 69 
Prince Edward Island....| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 733) 723 23 24 24 27 
Nova Scotia............- 3) 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 127 144 159 164 169 
New Brunswick.......... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 100 109 110 112 
Quebec sic. sracasecsteleatenst: 12 137 196] 1,150) 1,072] 1,183} 1,083] 1,041] 1,067} 1,164) 1,337) 1,363] 1,405 
Ontario; 2) -peekise. sah eee 100 349 549] 1,586] 1,326] 1,409] 1,208] 1,092) 1,117) 1,257) 1,584) 1,640) 1,711 
Manitobiie seen actos beers -- 52 95 349 224 239 162 148 151 165 206 216 226 
Saskatchewan............ } et} 30 87 591 427 447 233 213 226 238 268 275 283 
Alberta: Anese te och emer 424 269 304 172 163 190 246 337 352 372 
British Columbia........ 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 216 294 436 455 492 
Yukon and N.W.T....... _ _ 3 3 3 4 5 5 6 9 10 13 13 

Canadas yjc.8.stinekee 123} 747] 1,145] 4,676] 3,770] 4,083] 3,311] 3,084) 3,219] 3,679) 4,529) 4,677) 4,879 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1959 


Nors.—This table includes 747 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. PB N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No No No 
Bankiof Montrealias-t7 see). (22 aces deoerieecr oe 18 2 24 17 155 286 
Bankvof Nova Scotia in seman: as enor deer 28 8 48 38 45 219 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... _ —_ _ — 571 19 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................- _ 3 — 18 314 23 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................-::: 6 8 24 11 117 355 
Imperial Bank of Canada..............220eeeeeee 1 — 1 1 23 184 
Mercantile Bank of Canada................00000+ _ _— ~~ ao 1 1 
Royal Bankof Canadas>. .. Vivienne ae eee 16 5 69 |) 22 124 312 
Toronto-Womimion banks a as tenn eet omits _ 1 3 5 55 312 


Totals sie os ene nee 69 27 169 112 
Man. Sask. Alta. BiG: 
No No No. No 
BankiofiMontrealys, eins. ek: .. Se Osse oe 42 49 89 116 
Bank of Nova Scotia, «.2:o0-. esepe acct 17 30 43 63 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... 4 _ — oo 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................- — _ — a 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..............+..--: 48 56 77 133 
Imperial: Bank.of Canadatso.......:...2 see eeee. 12 28 46 31 
Mercantile Bank of Canada................c000-- — _ =— 1 
RoyaliBbaniiiot Canada: pse.s24. a5 ne ee 67 82 74 100 
Toronto- Dominion Bank. wan ae, ose eee eee 36 38 43 48 


POUAIS 65.5... tie yas st co oe gore ana, 226 283 372 492 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at 
Dec. 31, 1957-59 


Notre.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 17 in 1959. 


Bank and Location 1957 | 1958 | 1959 Bank and Location 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
No No. | No No. | No No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Wunited: Kingdom... ..ccnecsccens: > Zz 2 2 United Kingdomy...c....:+«.0 50. 2 2 2 
WratedesiatGieas: 6.1. cman eek: 2 2 2 British West Indies............... 21 15 20 
LWHLNCCE rink ayers Renae gato eae 3 3 S United"States st 22 eet ose 1 1 1 
Orava oer ae ee ee 4 4 4 UD SS tae ht Sena: Serene oe 20 23 24 
PUSEEO SHIPO. Jee. st 2am tps = eee ae 4 5 5 
Banke of Nova Bootia— ’ ; : rsh and South America We See ms S es 
nite - g om Rt eas a = eis oeooceeeeeeeoes BOER NORS O90 7. O19 
British West Indies............... Beis 020 >| Beals Porenigan Republic... 25,240) Bi ep Gl ad 
pogo Repub li6 c.g cB. veenn 3 2 2 TANCE cee see ae | tee eee see 
ited Statessy.. 5...) S882... ee 
: Toronto-Dominion— 
CULO Ee G2 7: CRS 2 Oe aN 8 8 8 : = 
Pierto Rigo Ber. 0c... 04. Re kee «4 3 3 3 United Kingdom.................. 1 1 2 
ioc» Sewers Weeds 1 1 ) United "States Trs . oes he 1 1 1 
Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Frances! oiaes.. Beane ben sis 1 1 1 
Oniteds Kingdoms: %.0%. isd bad on os 2 2 Z 
British West Indies............... 5 5 9 
Uniteds States) 2...n024% ken eee and 5 5 5 Totals. A sccst-% tex Ree niente 149 | 142 | 156 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that some of 
the statistics given in the following tables are not comparable with those appearing in 
earlier editions of the Year Book. Figures shown in Table 11 prior to July 1954 have been 
adjusted to comply with the new classification. Month-end data are available from Dec. 
31, 1954, to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1950-59 


(Millions of dollars) 
ASSETS 
Re G Conan 
at overn- anadian : 
Dec. 31— | Bank of Canadian ment Securities, ne pew Foreign 
Canada Day-to- Treasury | of Canada Insured Beoniain Cash Items, Total 
Deposits Day Bills Direct and | Residential ibeeinei Securities Assets! 
and Notes Loans Guaranteed | Mortgages (net) and Loans 
Bonds and Loans = 
in Canada 
Lopes. ae 810 —_ 129 2,950 3,922 431 807 9,443 
NOD eens a 892 —_ 236 2,518 4,052 512 869 9,458 
(IOS VA gent 899° — 138 2,647 4,353 752 980 10,128 
ESR AA 888 _ 244 2,516 4,878 751 1,064 10, 656 
Le, inn 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11,433 
TODD e decieies 840 81 427 2,632 6, 207 1,002 ele 7, 12, 702 
TODO csi e ee 882 74 740 1,675 6,820 1,330 1,486 13,428 
POR Att 866 210 805 1,835 6,953 1,151 1,970 14, 244 
LOSS Secs: 1,001 123 950 2,562 7,365 1, 224 2,165 15, 840 
aS i ie 953 101 974 1,827 8,172 919 2,393 15,835 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
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11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1950-59—concluded 


i ———— 
————————— SSS SSS SSS SS SSS sss 


LIABILITIES 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 
As at ae a 
Dec. 31— Toreign are- Total 
Notice Currency holders’ 5. oe 
sii Many Via a et on SE All Total Deposits Equity Liabilities? 
Canada Personal Other Other 
Savings Notice 

19023. <5. 257 4,176 383 3,164 7,979 835 361 9, 443 
1951 .. hse 88 4,296 316 3,213 7,973 878 375 9,458 
1952... Focm- 49 4,600 325 3,662 8,636 905 381 10, 128 
19D8cc acre 473 4,756 278 3, 603 9,111 963 419 10, 656 
19045. cot 176 5,218 397 3,891 9, 683 1,030 521 11,433 
195d gaia 517 5, 633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 12,702 
195632 246 6,007 444 4,465 11,162 1,369 653 13,428 
195 (ep acs t 423 6,108 548 4,328 11,407 1,827 732 14, 244 
1958 sieey. $e 319 6, 844 618 4,909 12,690 2,077 813 15,840 
1959 vc corsse 404 6,900 558 4,418 12,279 2,372 926 15, 835 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


12.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1958 and 1959 


Assets and Liabilities 1958 1959 
$7000 $’000 
Assets— 
Goldvand!cointin Canadas’. rire cb Gee 1c Seki: LEONE Biche ec Bieter 22,647 25, 509 
Cold andscoinottside Canad acr = aren mae eel tie oe eee eee ere eee IC 1,352 
Notes of and’ deposits “with Bank of Canaddazs sie. Seances oe ore sicielelearere's 1,000, 873 952, 685 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian. ............0. 2s cece ce eeeeeees 52,828 52, 765 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency............seeeseeee see eeeeeees 2,618 4,252 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian............0.ssee00- 344, 512 360, 842 
Cheques and other items im-transit) Geb) jie clr te ie cies os siete wre eo ete mo «ieieials 1,217,664 864, 963 
Government:of Canada tneasury, bills jus. -Preemrmtasple o- Leek ser senihie chon & - 949, 705 973, 807 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing within 

two years, not exceeding market value... .'.........c.ceccceveeeseccssercsseenses 826, 069 657, 484 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after two years, 

NOt OXCOCCINOLIMIATICObt Vall er eet etn ete tet re ects cele rode cet bake fete cela Lesher eens 1,736,016 1,169,260 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not exceeding 

ITIATICE EE VELL Teer te Sai RN a eer hea wie cau teeter oes 415,151 346, 168 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market value. 194, 723 204, 154 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value..............-.-s2se ee eees 553, 994 512,401 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.....................- 493 , 584 525,973 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, less pro- 

VASION TOY EStEIMALEE LOGS eset eae ha ak tere oe ec cron acs eee cts cease Stee iere mess 789,729 967,870 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured........ 238,793 239, 872 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured... 612,629 711, 064 
Loans to Canadian provincial:governments.. ............cec cece ccc ime sc eeseenens 68,729 38,574 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision for esti- 

maated LOSS. . cies se coke iu AAMT ore Mcgee AE Bepea se nen ernest seE ate eee os en scpietenererer Ts 216,818 231, 268 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss................++- 5, 008, 852 5, 731, 669 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss.............. 666, 324 794,301 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss............cccceeeeeeeceeseees 1,382 1,399 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written Off............0ce cece eee cece eee e eens 177, 164 205,780 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank....................55 42,637 48 336 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as per contra 196, 988 206, 808 
CPMEMASSCLS fat ke cic -ctde ra aierociers sores RIES oOo ech Meter ocala Rs stepee ert nose sa 8,074 6,368 

TROUAISS ASSES ooo vate ene ote eee Rice eet ee SER en ole MeN slats ace enccee 15,840,274 15,834,924 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency..............seeeeeeees 319, 161 403 , 585 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency.............- 136,332 136,357 
Deposits by onber banks 1m Cana diam Gurreney, Axa cuse.onciere iil creiciesctstareiaveyosoisierstere cena 136, 726 137, 656 


Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian...........+-e+eeeeeee- 427,330 529, 636 


= 
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12.— Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1958 and 1959 


—concluded 
Liabilities 1958 1959 
$’000 $7000 
Liabilities—concluded 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian currency... 6, 843 , 687 6, 899, 639 
Other deposits payable after notice, On Canadian OUITONCY:. 5... P ec ee. dee es ctee sone: 618,396 557,542 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.................0.e0000: 4,635,915 4,144,353 
Other deposits in currencies other then Cubadianicn: 28)... 198 We. . e... 1,649,191 1,842,151 
AOVADCOsUT Omani. of Canada, BECUTE «4.4. oh tetsoad Falco hs « ob Gesge sesso veo deeb abe 2,000 — 

Acceptances, guarantees and Vetters ofictedite.. |e: 0 32. | GROOT dig 196, 988 206, 808 
ORM A PST AN REEH 61 iy 2S pice UR A EE cabana ht hci AL en init hg di ee a Pe SL SE 61, 755 51,549 
AMD Crick eee eee es, | eae SUC | Wy eolk Ea ge LY 225, 609 254,115 
PSM ALC COUR Seas. cc at, Beit or, ctasw el Mere ae ete civ aid bce tee os hae ee ee 580, 542 661,378 
Wndivided profite.at latest fiscal year-end’. ... 0h. 024 Fo cc ee concn are don! 6, 642 10,155 
SRR aR or i re enc a batsisad elucdualbin 15,840,274 15,834,924 


13.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1950-59 


Nore.—For periods prior to July 1954 all figures are daily averages; from July 1954, in accordance with the 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown while Bank of 
Canada notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the 
second last Wednesday in the previous month. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves 


| Canadian | Average 
Year Rank of Banktat Dollar Cash 
Deposit Reserve 
Canada Canada Total Liabilities! | ato! 
Deposits Notes spe ease ae cht 
LOU A athe Mee ar cio ees ate Beet, SRO OM 548 207 755 7,487 10.1 
HEIL Ds solcuticear ha teas I> Jy a ene, See 567 225 792 7,759 10.2 
ONE LC EAM. ate IE SE tasradiee dene coe « 606 239 844 8,110 10.4 
APM ey As Sth PMR og ow kh sacs dow oenies wae cae 627 256 883 8,624 10.2 
WO 54d ANAT Y AGORIUMNEG sf curccok.s sa scabincsccaeeaes 634 260 ~ 894 8,820 10.1 
1954—July to Deeember.....:......ccsiesccescss 525 286 811 9,097 8.9 
NOs ietaiet cde cil Saas tho ira « veckuccesdranucrs s Phuaeretires 5 541 293 834 9,915 8.4 
ASSO? SSS S388. GER CORR Sete areal 548 325 873 10,527 8.3 
LOSS ee Oe i Rees” pai 535 300 870 10, 601 8.2 
HOD Sen Sree Marae) wets thd Lebeos. aisieseierties bat SS 607 336 943 11,452 8.2 
HG O ate verse ine hee teweee Ba eee trot, Tomita ieee, bok, or 648 351 999 12, 187 8.2 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures 
for earlier periods. 2 Prior to July 1, 1954, the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; 
since that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 


Liquid Asset Ratio.—In the course of discussions with the chartered banks in 
November and December 1955, the Bank of Canada urged the adoption of a standard 
practice regarding the maintenance of a minimum ratio of liquid assets (cash, day-to-day 
loans and treasury bills) to deposits. The purpose of this suggestion was to establish a 
working principle of bank operations which would help the central bank in the task of 
restraining inflationary pressures that might threaten in the future. After discussion the 
banks agreed to work to achieve by May 31, 1956, a minimum liquid asset ratio of 15 p.c. 
which they would endeavour to maintain on a daily average basis from June on. On this 
basis, fluctuations above or below 15 p.c. might occur from day to day or week to week, 
but for the month as a whoie the average would not be below the target ratio. From June 
1956 the banks have maintained a daily average ratio of at least 15 p.c. 
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14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1958 and 1959 


SS 0°>9>80—00$0$98N— 


1958 1959 


i rie i Aeon via Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 


Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of |} Deposit Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public |} Accounts | the Public | the Public 


eee Pea Se | a er aa a Ee (RTS DOE > a aS 


No No No No. No No 
Lessithan $100! ; sera eek <> 2 ote ee 5,005, 640 873,840 | 5,879,480 || 5,267,719 997,856 6, 265,575 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 2,987,386 686,009 | 3,673,395 |} 3,098,516 77d, (10 3,874, 291 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..| 1,478,700 308,924 | 1,787,624 || 1,575,198 320, 823 1,896,021 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 68,511 54,054 122,565 74,815 54,593 129,408 
$100,000 or OVER, din <5 » 508 = Sties ses 905 6,179 7,084 896 5,528 6,424 
Totals, Deposits........... 9,541,142 | 1,929,006 | 11,470,148 || 10,017, 144 2,154,575 | 12,171,719 


15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1958 and 1959 


ee ————G—a—RMhah_—MDODN$ 


Class of Loan 1958 1959 


ed ic ah ca Ee 


$000, 000 $’000, 000 


General Loans— 


Personal ois c.cscccacrsesove h o shevetasetons spe teP MOM weedeat hin 6 love) o, wine Sale om clsie ia vene wie wleimge ie © 898.0r 1,060.9 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks.............--- aie 287.0 282.3 
Home improvement loans...........ssceeceeeccescecenenseeceeensererreeerecass 57.6 69.9 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified............++eeeeeeeeeeereereeeeeeeees = $53.3" G1Set 

Farmers— 

Farm Improvement Loans Act. .........00sececee cee c tees eens nee ne cneserees 139.3 160.2 
Other: farms Oars creo erst lacarsvoley ot fo Ae ohateteda cheers ool eiote ereucgetoiers + oebisla csslvoine cele nise plains 228.5 229.3 

Tri Ustry:. S000 ones aor bis sappaapiseons Welw tients 1 Rape smeiae ert hsb = oes ate rs ote eee 1,165.9 heeds 
Chemical and rubber products.............cccsceecerccesereenecsereraeceesrencs 63.4 67-6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............:escecenee reece rerereecetceccerees 64.6 58.2 
Foods, beverages and tobacco............e cece cere rece n cece cece rence sncececeers 207.7 211.8 
Porest DYOCUCES ews Aeusulaat aye bintd«- > gps oe se hoes epee cis isc ec esses re wer Atshie® 156.1 165.2 
Urn ture nen coo word crctevato or tncte eter Serer toraxare evelevareveptnrons sraucisnelernusists fe)steieh~ et elese Steleycjeus se'='** 22 93-3 
Tron and steel products...........ccccece eee c cece rene esse eesereceeerereceseesces 156.7 188.9 
Mining and mine products..........-.sceeeececceceeeeeeecerensecceceecerreseres 185.8 110.0 
Petroleum and products..........:. eee ce eee e eee e een ecereneeseeceseeteceeseees 98.9 98.2 
Textiles, leather and clothing..............csecesececccecccerer este seceecresee 139.4 160.9 
Transportation equipMent.............. cee cee cece cece eee eee eee seeeeenreceesenee sin 74.6 
Other productat hx scan <8 <entscatier sretietle isle «69 «2 ase Sails hs mie ei 60.3 73.0 

Merchandisers.a.ce 652% tae Gee AIRED. AMS e iatate edetole s viele Molalate Aieteseteies 699.3 821.5 

Construction ContractOrs.......... ccc cee cece cece eee e nese e ewes ee eteeeeneeceeeeeees 261.9 308.2 

Public utilities, transportation and communications..........--++eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 133.77 170.1 

Oy Ne) oT Te, ee ee ae Sen ne Ge me le ee moe occ ace mas hort 471.7 551.8 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions...........+++++s+eeeereeees 139.6 167.8 

Totals, Gemeral Loams..............00 cece cence erent erent eee e ees 4,137.8 4,701.4 


Other Loans— 


Provincial governments po)... 2 os Pals below <8 tues ane *iate sh Fie eleceln ia Vere ao/obeicls 016 a. 68.7 38.6 
Municipal governments and school districts 216.8 231.3 
Steak brokers he «cee elie’ 'o steered brake ota tehcke Pao = wtecaea aierett iobede ke Pore Porters (ota tere a> fetalelogersxetentaieys 54,2 lek 
AN VOStEMONS GOALS; oo cus.c. 5.0: co sgl ee siege odes oars aie elecales tars lonere severe eieta rele oh ainicse vie felametererane oiled 67.1 
Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds...........020eeeeeeeeeeee 169.4 187.8 
Grainidealors and. exporters... o£ cscs neo sede - co yee se Sara see Selassie 351.0 434.4 
Instalment and other finance CompanieS........... cs cece cece eect eet e eee e ete setee 352.0 409.4 


—— 


THtals, Other Loans. co os es pees a te ge a wateteinle'e lve s/eshshorar alate etgtoks as 5 1,273.7 1,440.3 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency............-----++: 5,441.5 6,141.7 
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16.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1955-59 


Norr.—In 1955 the financial years of eight banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30; in 1956 
1957 and 1958 the financial years of six banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Current Operating Earnings— 
Interest and. Giscount! On LOANS: 5. eceiec ceases bv ess cyeneye s 236.3 314.2 380.6 386.9 455.1 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities!...... 128.4 102.8 118.4 160.5 169.4 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current 
(Oya pice AR Gage ete £0 hat gs be eae ge elles Foon ab ivnbapiinct esa, generat saat 89.0 96.5 109.5 126.0 122.3 
Totals, Current Operating Harnings.2 . 20... 635 ces tee: 453.7 513.5 608.5 673.4 746.8 
Current Operating Expenses—? 
UIC OnERURON ECON OSLUGac aa saree risa s nae nent Gare anit “rms Papa 105.2 129.1 183.4 203.4 241.2 
Remaunerstiom LO;OMplOoyeeS...ccacac ccs aes cc cb sings Sreuep : 153.1 167.8 188.3 198.0 211.6 
Wontribublons tO POUSlOM UNOS secs c.e ca mess. «+8 cress crsmyer 13.6 14.0 13.8 12.3 ipiaal 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises............... 10.1 11.4 12.7 14.3 16.4 
Other current operating expenses?,’.............s0eeeceees 70.1 es 86.0 91.9 102.5 
Totals, Current Operating Expenses?...............000. sont 399.8 484.2 519.9 584.8 
Net, Current operatingiearnings?..... fag. 82.00%. ...4 208.88. 101.6 113.7 124.3 153.5 162.0 
Capital profits and non-recurring items*.................. —0.6 oat 0.4 1.5 3.3 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, 
BIC UOE So. «ea Pteie ctl bo ME chs « che HEreta, Penele Haste se oFe.ete sta nine 22.5 14.1 2.8 16.0 82.3 
Less provision for income taxes®.........cesssccecesescs 87.2 41.7 56.6 69.6 65.2 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity............ 41,3 61.0 65.3 69.4 67.8 
RI VACLENIG SEbO IS ILOOCHOIGOIS tas. icc 4c sevosne at oc seslat. apee ebeine 26.2 31.9 35.4 40.0 47.6 
Addition: to shareholders’ vequity co o)i0 oo sens «eres 6 o50 9s every os 15.1 29.1 29.9 29.4 20.2 
ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity 
Undivided Profits— 
From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account. 2.4 —5.7 ore —1.5 Pact 
Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits........... 8.7 15.9 8.0 14.2 9.0 
From retransfers from inner reSe€rveS.............eeeeeee- 4.0 19.0 18.7 16.8 8.5 
rom premium ion new Shares...Wes.2oe.wed..... GL ML.ok 19.8 42.1 30.0 28.6 72.7 
Capital Paid Up— 
PLOMMsSUCG ONE We ATCS a Wwe ee oc Soca bec sleibsarejese ogazee's 13.7 14.2 16.5 10.5 Sled 
Net ApDITION TO SHAREHOLDERS’ EQuitTy.............. 48.6 85.5 79.7 68.6 124.7 
1 Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 2 Before provision 
for income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. 3 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
4 Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 5 After amounts retrans- 
ferred to rest account. 6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 


from inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 


Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the amounts of cheques charged to 
customer accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada 
is available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques cashed 
shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression years. The 
total of $248,869,352,000 in 1959 was a record, 705 p.c. greater than in 1938; the increase 
equalled the gain in gross national product during the same period. The advance was well 
distributed throughout Canada’s five economic areas. British Columbia showed the 
largest gain with an increase of 810 p.c. Ontario was second with an advance of 753 p.c. 
followed in order by the Prairie Provinces, Atlantic Provinces and Quebec.* As compared 
with 1958, all five areas showed gains, with Ontario accounting for nearly 55 p.c. of the 
$27,579,400,000 advance. 


* St. John’s, Nfld., was included in the 1959 figure but not in 1938 data. Excluding this centre in 1959 the ranking 
would be the same as above, except that Quebec would precede the Atlantic Provinces. 
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Value of cheques cashed in 34 of the 35 centres was higher in 1959 than in 1958. Pay- 
ments in the two leading centres reached all-time highs, Toronto advancing nearly 15 p.c. 
and Montreal over 11 p.c. In the same comparison Winnipeg rose 8.2 p.c. and Vancouver 
8.3 p.c. 

17.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1955-59 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces......... 3, 623,885,796 | 4,136,063,557 | 4,253,883,344 | 4,438,573,264 | 5,119,612,200 
Fialifa xt (eye. .-de a aoe 1,627,402, 746 1,900,368, 542 1, 862, 262, 193 1,952,996, 188 2, 240,973,028 
Moncton. sub. aes. 558, 648, 038 616,097, 610 610,987,505 644, 872,678 687,497,067 
Saint: J ohne pest inte os -esoe 720, 696, 563 824,915,065 974,094,965 974,038,472 | 1,240,454,340 
SteJobn's4i. wer seeker 717, 188, 449 794, 682,340 806, 538, 681 866, 665, 926 950, 687, 765 
Quebec...) 4..cnm:3 4... 4.98 47,931, 766,648 | 57,635,780, 762 | 60,153,465,596 | 63,318,151,553 | 70,466,037, 915 
Montréslesen. prio eos- 43 , 262,348,510 | 52,524,281,929 | 54,937,929,994 | 57,779,113,688 | 64,370, 686,944 
Quebec sig cayacnd ascent 4,220, 646, 837 4,575, 848, 864 4,675,308, 837 4,994, 969, 283 5,515, 387, 714 
Sherbrooke a. «sc 3.09.55. 448,771,301 535, 649, 969 540, 226, 765 544, 068, 582 579, 963, 257 
Ontario. fon eee 71,973, 447,183 | 84,580,096,136 | 92, 469,365,362 | 102,798,608,161 | 117,852,356,473 
Brantiordsceyaerr aera 529,527,130 596, 455, 633 587,964, 512 611,025, 605 692, 884, 865 
OL TRATES ORR ee, Re 425,388,521 448,947,214 552, 228, 607 639, 882, 625 618,777, 720 
Cornwall era wean 292,898,906 387, 278, 729 405, 239, 116 400, 904, 549 430,320,030 
Fort Williamo oe eeeees 354, 323,721 410,549,615 455, 892,329 458, 694, 532 483,013,614 
HamiltoniMyasces 2 a2 eee oe 3,556,484,589 | 4,179,292,551 | 4,355,968,082 | 4,681,253,378 | 5,784,746,402 
Kingstone rasa ee eee 419,087,713 464,435,514 449,613,360 499,922,445 530,387, 658 
Katcheneraya. occ de. fetes: 817, 143, 240 940,310,341 978, 856, 453 1,050, 153,291 1, 212,701,100 
Londonky, Sve so .4s 2 Meets 2,055, 087, 653 2,279,949, 005 2,489, 582,356 2,756, 333,193 3, 248, 220,989 
Ottawateee eee ee 3,267, 767,7851) 3,567,496,3341| 3,823,157,6513) 4,823,536,9101| 5,441,744, 2841 
Peterborougie 5.24. .eeeee 380,474, 408 515, 640,907 533, 262,032 534, 560, 585 597,132, 827 
Sts Catharinest seen: 683 , 520, 885 780, 623, 214 795,182,217 800, 628, 561 847, 322, 290 
SAENIA: Se ee hee oes de iba nahos 476,917, 287 552,812,970 571, 839, 628 589,935,036 610,219,199 
Sud bury. 20266) o> 40. -oe 497,174, 554 580, 450, 567 641, 458, 123 6138, 036, 685 646,385, 049 
"‘VorontGes scene Sean ete 55, 628,552,603 | 66,301,163,713 | 73,497,632,863 | 82,217,905,492 | 94,286,068, 937 
Windsor: eee neers eee 2,589,098,188 | 2,574,689,829 | 2,331,588,033 | 2,120,8385,274 | 2,422, 431,509 
Prairie Provinces........... 25,008, 924,359 | 30, 706,483,084 | 32,060,426,593 | 34,490,157,168 | 37,804,427,925 
Bran Gon. gets aetna 191,777, 756 217,917,059 222,033, 280 229,039, 246 247 , 763,532 
Calgaryae. acsteatess one 5,415, 909, 240 7,280,076, 762 8,319, 489,021 7,646, 109, 483 8, 528, 838, 392 
HdmMontonewea se aeee tees 4,051, 760, 277 4,728,775, 559 4,876, 156,389 5, 149, 338, 883 5,823,945, 694 
Methbridgewes 22 ak ome 354, 898, 604 401,410,718 421, 533, 161 441, 664, 205 498,786, 593 
Medicine Hat... 4..:2.8a-> 146, 543,311 176, 626,478 193, 144, 298 201, 480,020 226, 497, 863 
Moose Ja wares: Seen ere 295,191,500 324, 488, 043 340, 909, 600 392, 210,021 394, 039, 748 
Prince’ Alberts Sees 155,489, 736 165,300, 168 185, 407, 182 204, 350, 582 229,736, 134 
Regina tpg aa 2,395, 122,040 2,885, 106, 529 yep eae lil 3, 622,192,049 3,859, 211, 167 
Saskatoon its. some ee 708, 209 , 073 773, 856, 439 849, 665, 271 971,923,570 1,085,022, 733 
Wanniper: ase dots re 11, 294,022,822 | 13, 752,975,329 | 13,418,516, 280 | 15,631,849,109 | 16,910,586,074 
British Columbia.......... 12, 812,853,961 | 15,231,472,672 | 16,621,305,755 | 16,244,163,967 | 17,626,917, 019 
New Westminster......... 673 , 630, 786 716, 803, 680 742, 204, 569 824, 007, 009 925,926,380 
Van colivers: ats Pence 22 10,398,019,050 | 12,579,751,243 | 13,523,017,398 | 18,143,565,802 | 14, 230,064,376 
Victoriseioreseope ere ee 1,741, 204, 125 1,934,917, 749 2,356, 083, 788 2,276,891, 156 2,470, 926, 263 
Motalsonc eo cntses hs 161,350,877,947 | 192,289,896,211 | 205,558,446,650 | 221,289,954,113 | 248,869,351,532 


1 Includes some debits reported in preceding years. 


Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two import- 
ant savings banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and 
reporting monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit 
unions encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their 
members. 
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Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to “enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957-60, follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 

$ $ $ $ 
Deposits and ‘interest.............0. 10, 416, 886 9,949, 749 9,432,621 8,010, 334 
Deposits an ses See ok bs orate sss 9,663,774 9,097, 664 8,611, 890 7,235, 391 
Interest on deposits............. 758,112 852, 085 820,731 774, 943 
Withdrawals... iw. a 10, 662, 847 10, 972,519 10, 172, 956 12,793,511 
Balance Onidepositicc « ss.c..00ce00+ ees 35,918,499 34,895,729 34, 155, 617 29,372,461 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta. 


Newfoundiand.—The Newfoundland Savings Bank was established in 1834 and the 
following is a summary financial statement for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957-60. 


Item 1987 1958 1959 1960 
inst $ $ $ $ 
Interest on investments, etc..............00eee0e 972,347 951, 295 974, 296 1,066, 382 
Deis SERUAIHNCOMIO, Ya uo picts dep vin. s node quences 2,849 3,611 2,585 2,949 
shor goose. E wes aie. rags ads. cepcaees = _— — 1, 268 
Profit or loss on sale of investments............ —1,664 —86, 680 —116,181 —185, 000 
Less interest on deposits..............-.e000% 748, 780 758, 257 766, 786 773, 932 
OSseOXDENSOR SP. Eis. cote te dale logon. aoie 56,716 65, 597 74, 009 77, 966 
Less transfer to reserveS..........0..seeeeee8 31,118 Sietod 6,307 6,366 


PARE TNCOME cere sete fe ote cas cee aetna 136,918 13, 235 13,598 27,335 


The number of accounts decreased from 35,187 at Mar. 31, 1959 to 34,791 at the same 
date of 1960; deposits decreased from $28,307,692 to $27,545,371 in the same comparison. 
The interest rate payable on deposits of private individuals, trust funds and estates is 3 p.c. 
per annum and on deposits of corporations 12 p.c. per annum. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 23 p.c. and 22 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid 
on accounts, and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1960 were 
$75,000,000 and the number of depositors was approximately 95,000. Twenty-one branches 
were in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 50 Provincial Treasury Branches through- 
out Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1959 was $29,914,297, payable on 
demand and bearing interest at 23 p.c. per annum. 

The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 14 p.c. 
or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years in denominations of $25 and 
upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 23 p.c. for three or four years and 
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ne 


24 p.c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1959 was $950, 
made up of $850 in demand certificates and $100 in term certificates. Deposits from the 
public for the purchase of such certificates were discontinued as of April 1951. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had,'‘at Mar. 31, 1960, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $9,500,000, savings deposits of $236,379,417 and total liabilities of 
$248,235,485. Total assets amounted to $248,235,485, including $157,000,000 of federal, 
provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848" 
(as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
federal charter by SC 1871, c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1960, savings deposits of $36,234,949 and 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $46,556,793 and total 
assets to a like amount. 


The following statement shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Hconomie de Québec for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-60. Figures back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ 

LOD Mesum gep cc at acre eroeuateteteteie va 193, 982, 871 TO5G;-tc gar aae abet ee oma 256, 526, 482 

MOS2 T actec.dte onto elobas aioe sees 200, 342, 385 NOS T fice nara dsieeh tse Bao os Sere he 255, 000, 311 

1953.5, wkeniysti osieele ccc ote eco 214, 122,001 OSS. cep ctie ciotane wsteke cacleme mouse 266, 585, 424 

LORD tem a ho nttertopetatens ate ars 219,372,081 NGO es Bae eens te eee 279, 626,478 

1955), <tedumincisie tlerele stern ens oes 237, 816, 198 LOGO: ec shapes casehe eyenco a esate open ne 272,614,366 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are incorporated under provincial law to enable 
groups of people with a common bond of association to pool their savings. The bond of 
association may be membership in a parish, club, lodge or labour union, that of employ- 
ment in a plant, industry or department, or that of residence in a rural or a well-defined 
urban community. The figures of Table 18 show the growing importance of credit unions 
as savings and loan institutions in Canada. During the ten years 1949-58 the number of 
credit unions chartered increased by 57 p.c., the number of members in reporting organiza- 
tions by 135 p.c. and the assets of reporting organizations by 257 p.c., the latter passing 
the billion-dollar-mark for the first time in 1958. 


Quebec holds the lead in the Canadian credit union movement, having more than half 
of the total membership of all credit unions across the country. Ontario runs close to Quebec 
in number but total membership and assets in that province are much lower. All provinces 
except Newfoundland shared in the increase in membership reported for 1958. 


About 38 p.c. of the credit unions in Canada are rural, although there is some variation 
as to type in different areas of the country. In the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan the credit unions are predominantly rural. In Ontario the occupational type of 
union accounted for 55 p.c. of the total in 1958 and occupational credit unions also lead 
in Alberta and British Columbia. In Manitoba, rural and occupational types are about 
equal. Recently the greatest gain has been shown in the occupational group. 


Loans are granted to members for provident and productive purposes from the accu- 
mulated pooled savings and are mostly secured by personal notes. Loans to members 
in 1958 amounted to $394,000,000, at interest rates of 1 p.c. per month or less on the unpaid 
balance. There were 27 central credit unions in 1958 having the main purpose of acting 
as credit unions for credit unions, namely, to receive deposits from and make loans to 
individual credit unions. These centrals are incorporated under provincial legislation to 
facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Some of these central credit unions admit co-operative associations to membership but 
most of them limit their membership to credit unions. 


The Canadian Co-operative Society serves as a central credit union for provincial 
centrals and co-operatives all across Canada. 
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18.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1949-58 


Credit Credit 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! 
Chartered Reporting 
No. No. No. $ 
Le Ren eee Ne ae ee Come T eM eh nor ix stric Plat doa aysrkie « cotree 2,819 2,705 940, 427 282,242,278 
RTOS = atc ahs SRNR SPA eons ch eerie orale oe ae ETS 2,965 2,801 1,036,175 311,532, 143 
BCD ea eee hae sec a MeN ae 5 2) shaac ww or sg csoto aay wim Cores 3,121 2,952 1,137,931 358, 646, 767 
UTED EN ESS OM finn SAB bo eS ee eS eS ee 3,335 3,080 1, 260, 435 424, 400,375 
DOD SA a Bitar bch heyck ehieies yer d acts boosters conve 3,606 3,413 1,434,270 489, 266, 090 
TOD DA PEY, SSE Le. Osa OEE TRA eR 3,920 3,690 1,560,715 552,362,571 
BODO iis eB. | Ren T8 obs crete cutee heath see. vcrastans 4,100 3,899 ¥, 731,328 652, 553, 665 
oS) ee RCAC LSS cx crag nein ar RCOSEe RE Gas burr Gonbaaualiets’ sii 4,253 3,973 1,870,227 761, 255, 685 
GOV EEem beer cede: er on ela Gane ene FAS ee etme so a 4,389 4,044 2,059, 835 852, 219, 000 
OD Oita MARGIN ook, itt Ne tres it od ee toed, So. A 4,436 4,197 2,212,698 1,007,909, 000 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


19.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1958 


Credit | Credit Loans to Total 
Province Unoue eure Members!) Assets! Shares! Deposits! rns jpoane 
tered | porting Yearl Inception! 
No. No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland....... 68 53 3, 234 373 317 13 274 3,919 
Per Misiang-- 7207. 58 46 9,514 1,464 1,192 108 786 8,976 
Nova Scotia......... 210 206 58,005 12,497 11, 153 304 8,909 67,272 
New Brunswick..... 164 163 78,162 13, 602 12, 230 157 6,194 57,472 
Quebec— 
Desjardins........ 1,192 1,185 |1,065, 224 578, 454 36, 809 510, 824 129,700 1,169,700 
Que. League....... 227 197 67,700 20, 202 19,241 2 11,631 61, 180 
Montreal Fed’n.... 19 19 45,277 40,278 2,592 35,057 10, 047 63,272 
COUCATIO a: oer eee 1,415 1,296 478, 747 160, 213 113,112 28,032 119,572 560, 738 
Manitoba............ 227 217 74,174 27,765 20, 588 4,322 20,347 111,516 
Saskatchewan....... 279 267 103 , 289 56, 450 42,903 9,561 25,740 178,440 
Palill oe grata ape eno 256 246 61,975 20,715 18, 133 1,079 14, 823 85, 235 
British Columbia... 321 302 167,397 75, 896 64, 426 3,595 46, 164 249,570 
Totalsc..s... ss.6¢ 4,486 | 4,197 |2,212,698 | 1,007,909 342,696 593,052 394,187 2,617,290 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Included with Share 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of exchange 
between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Canadian 
currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and the United Kingdom suspended the gold 
standard. For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium 
in New York. Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. 
In January 1916 the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level 
was maintained with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned 
by residents of the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United States and, after the 
American entry into the War, by the United States Government financing Allied purchases 
in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917 fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919 the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After the United Kingdom resumed 
gold payments in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed 
further. From Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 
1929, the exchange rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went 
to a slight discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, 
when it went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until the 
United Kingdom abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month 
the pound sterling depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* 
in New York of 80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933, both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved towards resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other 
sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling 
rates of $4.024 and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. The Canadian dollar 
in New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign 
exchange controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to 
$1.11 for the U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, 
the depreciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately 
half as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.10% and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.00% and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling 
to $2.80 U.S. (an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other cur- 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 
} ‘The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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rencies), Canada returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.103 for United States 
funds. Sterling was quoted at $3.074 and $3.082 on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2. Since then the Government’s policy has been to allow the rate to be 
determined by the normal play of economic forces without official intervention by the 
Exchange Fund Account except to ensure orderly conditions in the foreign exchange 
market. No attempt is made to reverse persistent trends, but only to smooth out excessive 
short-run fluctuations. 


Until Dec. 14, 1951, this policy was carried out within the framework of exchange 
control. On that date the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked by the 
Governor in Council and new regulations were passed which exempted all persons and 
transactions from the various requirements of the Foreign Exchange Control Act. These 
actions terminated exchange control in Canada and the Foreign Exchange Control Act 
was repealed in 1952. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1952 to the end 
of 1959 are shown in Table 20. 


20.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1952-59 
Norr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

RUPLI Vecnerneerelepe arts ecko re, & 100.48 97.05 97.29 96.60 99.87 96.07 98.47 96.69 
Hebnuaryare Arteries 6 100.10 97.73 96.65 97.69 99.91 95.83 98.10 97.49 
BACTEC Heer Crarveetcre cet es as bes 99.59 98.33 97.08 98.43 99.87 95.61 97.73 96.98 
U2 50) RAS LS Oke ae 98.09 98.37 98.25 98.62 99.68 95.97 97.06 96.35 
NEN SE ty et ie 5 oe ge ee ae Oe 98.38 99,41 98.43 98.59 99.18 95.56 96.69 96.29 
CATT aout saan ae atl aoa 97.92 99.44 98.13 98.44 98.53 95.32 96.18 95.88 
SICUR, cc 2 eee 96.91 99.18 97.44 98.46 98.18 95.09 96.00 95.74 
EATERIES SAR RSS See eee ve 96.11 98.83 97.02 98.51 98.12 94.80 96.46 95.44 
SISICEE) 001] 02) 3 ea 95.98 98.43 96.97 98.78 97.77 95.92 97.68 95.16 
OChOHer: Or eee eee 96.48 98.25 96.98 99.53 97.32 96.47 97.07 94.77 
November. saat. o50t4) iacs 97.66 97.77 96.92 99.94 96.44 96.24 96.83 95.03 
IDCCCTNDEL etka Sta cet | se. 97.06 97.31 96.80 99.95 96.05 97.74 96.46 95.12 
Annual Average...... 97.89 98.34 97.32 98.63 98.41 95.88 97.06 95.90 


21.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1942-59 


Nore.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Year Gold U.S. Dollars Total 
154.9 163.6 318.5 
224.4 425.2 649.6 
293.9 608.3 902.2 
353.9 1,154.1 1,508.0 
536.0 708.9 1,244.9 
286.6 Z15e1 501.7 
401.3 596.5 997.8 
486.4 630.71 Piet 
Pe ee Nant Se NCS DESI ey Ue EY ye PRE de 580.0 RAGS 1,741.5 
BSL oo sanity 2 Saw 0 ns Se Se 841.7 936.9 1,778.6 
Re eee, Tc NS, ATAE LEAN Ea Gee ede abe 885.0 975.2 1,860.2 
1 Oe ery Bees Sak Seen | ee an ee © eee ere Seem ee 986.1 832.4 1,818.5 
DBE LU adnate ee lian al rai tec ade 8 Miata. palues taberalale ible Sati es di 1,072.7 869.9 1,942.6 
es RRO TAS AUIS. GOALS S CORD, ROR 1,133.9 766.9 1,900.8 
Ss TN I ea am’ spd eo a ant ene 1,103.3 832.9 1,936.2 
Rage en Pee, ee ee Tn, ee Te eG ete. APIS 1,100.3 728.0 1,828.3 
Re earn tk Heke eee oils «ck to, St LAS OF woe 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 
TED Soto atl oie ear eR eine deel nana Cateete be gietrarnindaaine wet 959. 62 909.6 1, 869. 22 


1 Does not include $18,200,000 in U.S. funds borrowed in the U.S. in August 1949 by the Government of Canada 
and set aside for the purpose of retiring an equal amount of certain securities payable in U.S. dollars on Feb. 1, 1950. 
2On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 
1913 is given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 993. The laws relating to loan and trust com- 
panies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (RSC 1952, ec. 170 
and 272), with the result that the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust 
companies ceased to be collected. However, summary information has been supplied by 
provincial companies since 1922 and figures for the years 1957 and 1958 are included in 
Table 1 in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is represented 
in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and representative of the 
volume of business transacted as compared with the federally licensed companies. 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer to those companies incorporated both by the 
Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of federal com- 
panies are data of loan and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia 
and brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the federal Department 
of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated by the 
increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,186,072 in 1923 
to $605,373,501 in 1958. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust and 
agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guar- 
anteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $970,398,170 in 1958. In the former 
year the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 
and in 1958 to $6,318,998,234. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies is the 
lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and 
by savings department deposits. The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and 
provincial loan companies may be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such 
companies for the years 1957 and 1958 amounted to $549,071,796 and $605,373,501, 
respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans of $420,635,499 and $456,689,053, 
respectively; thus, the resulting percentages of mortgages to total assets for those years 
were approximately 77 p.c. and 75 p.c., respectively. The data for 1957 includes for the 
first time the figures of one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec (the 
capital stock of which has been issued jlargely outside of Canada but whose debentures 
for the greater part are now held in Canada) having, as at Dec. 31, 1958, assets of $87,887,641 
including mortgage loans amounting to $75,323,498, and liabilities to the public of 
$55,129,658. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians 
of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, as 
transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond issues, as trustees for bond issues and 
where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Such companies receive deposits 
for investment but the investing and lending of such deposits and of actual trust funds are 
restricted by law. 


* Revised under the direction of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 
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Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of provincial 
and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result of the nature of the 
operations of the latter companies, which are intimately connected with the matter of 
probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to operate under provincial charters 
and the provincial figures represent much larger amounts than those of the federal com- 
panies. 


The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the Government 
of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the federal Department 
of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies cover companies chartered by the 
Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba for the same reason. 


1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Item 
Provincial | Federal Provincial | Federal 
Companies | Companies Total ompanies | Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values).............. 228,927,416} 320, 144,380] 549,071,796] 246, 637,900) 358,735,601] 605,373,501 
Liabilities to the public........... 160,429,357) 280,238,094! 440,667,451] 178,348,999] 314,971,124! 493,320, 123 
Capital Stock— 
Le, ee 37,806,677; 53,000,000} 90,806,677} 36,011,074) 53,000,000] 89,011,074 
Subscribes see ser. Loe ok wae 25,960,670) 18,058,461) 44,019,131!) 25,051,457] 19,069,224] 44,120,681 
Us, eek cre 21,395,380} 17,695,087} 39,090,467] 20,085,710} 18,726,524] 38,812,234 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 38,896,098} 20,527,887] 59,423,985]/ 39,933,681] 24,020,837] 63,954,518 
DULDLUS ic od: See aid oae chicas 8,206,581} 1,207,196; 9,413,777] 8,269,510] 1,017,116] 9,286,626 
Total liabilities to shareholders...| 68,498,059] 39,430,170} 107,928,229] 68,288,901] 43,764,477] 112,053,378 
Gross profits realized during year!. 5, 967,778 5,393,392] 11,361,565] 5,314,364] 5,895,086} 11,209,450 
. Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company: funds: cosacccci ever es 97,258,395} 38,843,072] 136, 101,467]| 106,914,805} 36,551,294! 143,466,099 
Guaranteed funds.......:....... 472,678,645} 176,964,312] 649,642,957] 588,188,712] 238,743,359] 826,932,071 
AGialsASHCtS sate oo 2b fleas is 569,937,040} 215,807,384] 785,744,424! 695, 103,517] 275,294, 653} 970,398,170 
Estates, trust, and agency funds. ..|4,695,817,867| 886,560, 559|5,582,378,426 5,328,920,074| 990,078, 160|6,318,998 234 


rs | ct | ee | | ee | penn | en ge 


Capital Stock— 


PRU COORIZO fern n ns cs 4 theta te 56, 585, 000 
mutiseeibed!, WAS. 205..000..2.308.5 32,148,510 
REET ns dal cen tee news cme, « dy emia» 6 31, 600,360 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 39,320,428 
0 SENT eT ne Cn 8,398,518 
Gross profits realized during year} 9,157,279 


36,000, 000 
18, 676, 680 
18,332, 563 
13,099, 813 
2,653,073 
3,713,640 


92,585,000 
50, 825, 190 
49, 932,923 
52,420, 241 
11,051,591 
12,870,919 


60,475, 000 
32,354, 760 
31, 734,725 
44,356, 427 
8,906, 239 
10, 023 , 283 


31,500,000 
16, 790, 650 
16,565,308 
16,385, 119 
1,637,580 
4,241,979 


91,975, 000 
49,145,410 
48,300, 033 
60, 741, 546 
10,543,819 
14, 265, 262 


———- —qqOqoqoq———— 


1 Profits before income taxes. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1954-58 


ee ae EE Te ee ee ee 


Real estatéet.228 a ieu. Wane leaetnres 5 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale. . 
Collateral Voanst ys. Gilat. ostee. ten 
Bonds and debentures..............--- 


Liabilities 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Canitalsnaldnupacsee etic aia See 
RGSOFV Secret ccs stir re oree 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 
Liabilities to the Public— 

Debentures Meornec ete jee t eiiees ore 

Deposits stems ieccls feces Scans “ee ae 

Totals, Liabilities to the Public5..... 


Totals, Liabilities............ 


Assets 


Real Cstaves. tics .ticcicucr tae seerea nen 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale. . 
Collateralloang. a tt eee 
Bonds and debentures.............++-- 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paid apes...” codec oes: coe ees 
Reser viesrz reese eee eee 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Debenturess oot ce et emotes 
Deposits keenteneerichis tre ort etl fe 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®..... 


Totals, Liabilities............ 


7,916,073 


—_———$— 


255, 446,553 


16, 080, 222 
16, 604, 475 


—————— 


33, 604, 179 


————$—S—S—— 


120, 816,931 
97, 696, 275 


1954 
$ 
5, 768, 982 
178, 968,416 
139, 250 
48,807,414 
12, 163, 845 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


—————— 


1954 
$ 
1,198, 695 
87, 292, 830 
1,019, 631 
22,094, 106 
2,298, 200 


3,274, 065 


——— 


117, 936,572 


—$—$ 


9, 808, 065 
15, 099, 685 


29, 852, 739 


26,556, 895 
59, 683, 140 


88, 083, 833 


117,936,572 


1955 1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ 
5, 699, 194 7,196, 820 8,176, 745 8,503, 266 
200,118,391 | 227,370,747 | 245,459,582 269, 539,879 
155, 562 180,793 249,551 238,477 
50,187,515 36, 623,327 39, 190, 957 51,544,496 
14,058,759 16, 246, 819 15,907,174 17,894,334 
8,781,617 7,015,991 8,578, 259 7,382,089 
281,004,269 | 296,715,805 | 320,144,380 358, 735, 601 
16,545,334 17, 622,027 17, 695, 087 18,726,524 
17,458, 300 19, 271,324 20, 527, 887 24,020, 837 
35,076, 130 38,071,506 39,430,170 43,764,477 
130,264,215 | 146,839,303 | 169,507,160 183, 237,073 
111,557,968 | 106,671,012 | 105,761,097 124, 444,060 
245,606,324 | 258,245,799 | 280,238,094 314,971, 124 
280,682,454 | 296,317,305 | 319,668,264 358, 735, 601 

CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
1955 1956 19577 1958 

$ $ $ $ 
856, 504 986, 728 3,438,381 3,086, 620 
96,347,710 | 104,062,678 | 175,175,917 187, 149,974 
1,035, 965 1,194,450 3,381,018 2,938,213 
23,017,586 26,377, 850 26, 409, 535 34,005, 594 
2,782,701 3,176,295 6, 700, 522 7,707,552 
4,261, 283 3,837, 228 8,723,799 6,549,746 
129,589,371 | 140,453,366 | 228,927,416 246, 637,900 
9,890, 439 10, 929, 428 21,395,380 20,085,710 
16, 694,396 18,149,014 38, 896, 098 39,933,681 
31,671,971 34,876,071 68, 498, 059 68, 288, 901 
28, 696, 549 30,139, 135 73, 586, 634 81,935, 674 
67,587, 267 73, 543, 730 82,434, 034 91,774, 807 
97,917,400 | 105,577,295 | 160,429,357 178,348,999 
129,589,371 | 140,453,366 | 228,927,416 246, 637,900 


ee ea anoeeneanal 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected by the 
2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
5 Includes other liabilities 


federal Department of Insurance. 


3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 


to the public. 


6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


porated under the laws of Quebec (see text, p. 1148). 


4 Includes surplus. 


7 Includes, for the first time, one loan company incor- 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1954-58 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT or CANaApal 


Item 


SSS | eee | terrane | omens asneeten | Sas cneecenenenenceoeeneenues 


Assets 


Company Funds 2,3.................. 29,451,872 32,090,504 36,690,878 38,843, 072 36,551, 294 


Reabestate 475080. Fehr ee 2,181,017 2,446, 182 2,856, 671 2,988,961 8,500,377 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 6,315, 655 6, 947, 633 9,399, 887 9,514, 144 8,678, 270 
Krolinteral 1OGDS. 6... seks ccs ss secs ce. 610, 784 593, 086 507,486 404,577 293, 660 
Bonds and debentures............... 11,584, 230 12,538, 063 14, 467,349 15,743, 144 14, 235, 122 
mimelinss facats Ota-seblese. f.....+- 4,498,384 5,314,098 5,500, 185 5, 881, 192 5, 765, 935 
6°". CX See 2) Ne ney pret eee. 3,156, 458 3, 136,361 2,506, 028 2,876, 263 3, 155, 689 


140,601,795 | 159,235,891 | 170,344,746 | 176,964,312 238, 743,359 


Guaranteed Funds 2,3............... 
59,027,501 78, 009, 884 90, 669, 596 95, 833,151 122,379,881 


Mortgage loans on real estate........ 


Collateral loans.................008. 5,577, 269 4,875, 283 6,610, 998 4,729,770 7,180,379 
Bonds and debentures............... 68, 610, 990 68, 265, 804 60,310, 896 66, 029, 880 99, 188, 148 
SUD? arch ah eles t coe dete: 1,898, 885 2,127,899 1,561, 694 1,539, 685 1, 650,340 
AR ee 4,273,214 4,592,425 9,731,317 7,234, 502 6,058, 157 
Liabilities 
Company Funds }>,.................. 28, 850, 642 31,905,971 36,381,834 38,583,249 36,551,294 
RapOuel PAI WP ess cee ee eee ee: 14, 653, 624 15,407,916 17,327,010 18,332, 563 16,565,308 
Reon ven 10. ORD. O53. 16L . ALES See 10, 822, 267 12, 267,502 11,911,366 13,099, 813 16,385, 119 


Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 140,601,795 | 159,235,891 | 170,344,746 | 176,964,312 238, 743,359 
tens ie A ee ee hie? Five ye lie 0) ORR 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 


SSS eS | ns fa 


Assets 


83,140, 082 88,360,564 91,554, 381 97, 258,395 106,914,805 


Company Funds ?2,?.................. 
7,823,819 8,411, 623 8, 763, 967 11, 735, 804 153173, 335 


Realhiestatetstiid. 22 Cul ee eas Ie 


Mortgage loans on real estate........ 13,016,509 14, 060, 244 12,812,273 10,830, 834 9,770,939 
Collateral loans’ 202.000.5000). 0.5. 8,799,177 9,131,608 11, 217, 620 12,145,388 12, 896, 627 
Bonds and debentures............... 25, 690, 753 25,481,913 24,123,965 25,342,514 24, 235, 427 
LE + aio pagheq ih a leakage 19,996,998 22,151,675 24,905, 523 29,161,353 31,922,199 
Chali Re nden heres too stokes 3,891,065 4,760, 662 4,662,121 3, 222,485 6, 673, 663 


383,697,760 | 437,168,231 | 446,448,674 | 472,678,645 588, 188, 712 
99,835,875 | 128,630,198 | 155,096,475 | 159,294, 108 202,195,999 
20, 265, 826 24,700,574 19, 823, 245 29, 845,537 41,652,942 

239,478,762 | 252,047,774 | 238,455,688 | 253,111,774 301,913,159 

978,378 1, 286,070 2,212,005 1,911,365 2,597,947 
21,553, 634 28,110, 462 28,037,961 25, 235,015 36,316, 995 


Guaranteed Funds 2................ 
Mortgage loans on real estate........ 
Collateral, loans:.<) 4s.) cin, 280 


tOCKSe, Sateen, ack RES. FAS 


Liabilities 


Company Funds ®>.................... 
Canmtabnasa tip) (ot) is. i SJim ANG 
PRPROLY Ee. i et eee eee. ke een eae: 


83,140,092 88,360,564 91,554,381 97,258,395 106,914,805 
29,870,940 30,932,370 30,901, 805 31,600,360 31,724,725 
31,674,933 35, 496, 257 36, 661, 034 39,320, 428 44,356,427 


Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.............. ----| 383,697,760 | 437,168,231 | 446,448,674 | 472,678,645 588,188, 712 


SS eee 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, 


which, by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 
3 Includes interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
5 Includes other company fund liabilities. 6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 


and Manitoba (see text, p. 1149). 
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a 


4,—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 


Seen — eee nnn nnn 


Federal Provincial 7 Federal Provincial 
Year Companies!| Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1949 ee es 560, 080,611] 2,827,988, 797) 3,388,069, 408 LOGY Rese. Acorte 663,520,956] 3,734, 874,516] 4,398,395, 472 
1950. eres arte 494, 636,746] 3,126,058, 749) 3,620, 695,495 1955S ere 734,670,479] 3,985,662, 299] 4,720,332,778 
COS ye os os oe 543,983,754) 3,282,558,573] 3,826, 542,327 1G56o 5c 815, 367,349| 4,318,560,879| 5,133,928, 228 
1952762. 88. 588,550,279] 3,383, 650, 088 3,972, 200; 367i) 1957:2.22% 20. 886,560,559) 4,695,817, 867| 5,582,378, 426 
1953 See eaa 631, 231,540] 3,470,781, 614] 4,102,013, 154 195855. oem. 990,078,160} 5,328, 920,074 6,318,998, 234 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 


by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Small Loans Act (RSC 1952, c. 251) as amended by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1956, 
an enactment of the Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $1,500 
made on the security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally 
secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. The Act permits, in the case of licensed 
lenders, maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month 
on that portion of the unpaid balance of a loan not exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on 
that portion of the balance exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000, and one-half of 1 p.c. 
per month on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. The maximum rate permitted 
to be charged by an unlicensed lender is 1 p.c. per month. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the scope 
of the Act extended only to loans of $500 and under and the maximum rate permitted to 
be charged by licensed lenders was 2 p.c. per month and by unlicensed lenders 12 p.c. per 
annum. The small loans companies—four in number—were incorporated by special Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. Money- 
lenders, of which there are 76, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated and include 
a few partnerships and individuals. Table 5 gives the combined financial experience of 
small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1955-58. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1955-58 


Assets and Liabilities 1955 1956 19571 1958! 
$ $ $ $ 
IASSOES).. 2 ores Sse soe sas ave ovoloselatiele layers Ore menePanan Repent e ter 208,517,770 | 262,386,415 | 326,549,959 | 408,581, 861 
Small loan -balancess.coaie tense tose eee: 88, 844, 506 88,428,203 | 229,199,629 | 315,827,669 
Balances, large loans and other contracts..........-. 109, 530, 841 160, 743, 235 86, 534, 064 81,597,731 
Cas hiss tas Sie eit ttotore bs. chide siete eels eter onions hae 4,975,980 6,308, 752 5, 287,550 5,334, 230 
Other, sata: . 4.365.220 28s...) PRE RE Re Sot ae 5, 166, 443 6,906, 225 5,528,716 5, 822,231 
Tlabilities......: 4.905.G69..08 « « «2 fies bie ato enol eee 208,517,770 | 262,386,415 | 326,549,959 | 408,581, 861 
BorrowedsmMoneVs sation cee ein et cn iio See eee 149, 688, 502 191,697,344 | 258,184,531 | 326,274,370 
Reserves for losseg............-seeseeeeeseeeeeeeees 5,028, 544 5, 607, 582 6, 766, 856 8,454,003 
Paid-upicapital ‘fe ilas. . v2. .-...< os: ter peee gia: 12, 264, 662 13,978,275 14, 992,722 26, 620, 278 
Surplus paid in by shareholders.................565: 11,578,629 12,078, 629 12,478, 629 9,475,379 
IAENESCLSUTDLUS... chs os aie Sse tines « ueceh ee eas 17,814, 639 12,497,185 18,184,528 17,877,114 
Other seteerrerr eer oe ee e eeree eee eieee 12,142,794 26,527,400 15, 942, 693 19, 880,717 


1 Commencing Jan. 1, 1957, the Small Loans Act became applicable to loans of $1,500 or under made on and 
after that date (see text above). 
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The combined companies showed a substantial increase in the amount of business for 
1958 as compared with 1957. While the number of small loans made to the public during 
the year 1958 increased from 1,075,322 to 1,107,500 or by only 3 p.c., the amount of such 
loans rose from $368,392,107 to $477,705,515 or by 30 p.c. The average small loan made 
was approximately $431 in 1958 compared with $343 in 1957. At the end of 1958 small 
loans outstanding numbered 892,111 for an amount of $315,827,669 or an average $354 
per loan. These figures compare with 812,135, $229,199,621 and $282, respectively, for 1957. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced sales of Canadian bonds to the end of 
1958. This review continues a record of new issues placed in 1959 with some reference to 
developments in the first half of 1960. 

Although there were wide variations in different types of financing, new issues came 
on the bond market in 1959 at approximately the same over-all dollar total as in 1958 and 
1957 and at about the level of 1954. On the other hand, they were considerably above the 
totals for 1956 and 1955 as well as for the years previous to 1954. Grand totals were 
$4,220,000,000 in 1959, $4,600,000,000 in 1958, $4,490,000,000 in 1957, and $4,460,000,000 
in 1954; they compared with $3,090,000,000 in 1956, $2,660,000,000 in 1955 and 
$2,940,000,000 in 1953. 


With the exception of Series 14, 1959, final totals for which were not available at time 
of writing, these calculations include complete totals for all Savings Loan issues in previous 
years, i.e., either up to the year-end, or to a closing date within the year, or to a closing 
date in subsequent years. They exclude all Federal Government financing of less than 
one year such as the weekly treasury bill issues, which totalled $6,940,000,000 in 1959, 
$6,760,000,000 in 1958, and $6,530,000,000 in 1957. With the addition of treasury bill 
issues, the total for all new financing would amount to $11,170,000,000 in 1959, 
$11,360,000,000 in 1958 and $11,020,000,000 in 1957. 


Also excluded is the Canada Conversion Loan of 1958 which was issued for the refund- 
ing of the 5th to 9th Victory Loans (dealt with in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 1130-1131). If 
the amount of $5,800,000,000 for this financing were added to the 1958 figures, the grand 
total for that year would be $17,170,000,000, thus placing it in a completely unique classi- 
fication. 

Exclusive of refunding and short-term financing, there were several significant trends 
in new bond sales for the year 1959. While Federal Government financing held up, declines 
of varying degrees took place in all other classifications, reversing the increases previously 
shown in new provincial, municipal and corporation issues. Particularly in the corporation 
field, there was a very marked decline during 1959 with financing only a little more than 
one-half the total for 1958 and one-third the peak in 1957. 


Excluding all refunding and new issues with a term to maturity of less than one year, 
new offerings of Federal Government issues totalled $2,775, 165,950 in 1959, compared with 
$2,624,534,050 in 1958 and $2,468,792,850 in 1957. Besides Canada Savings Bonds, Series 
14, the 1959 federal total included a $200,000,000 issue in February, a $200,000,000 issue 
in June, and three issues for a total of $510,000,000 in September; also issued in September 
was an additional $40,000,000 with a maturity of less than one year. In addition, the 
Federal Government guaranteed an issue for $150,000,000 in May 1959 and another for 
$300,000,000 in November. Both were guaranteed on behalf of the Canadian National 
Railways. 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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A very considerable amount of new capital was acquired by the Federal Government 
in 1959 through public subscription to Canada Savings Bonds, Series 14. This issue, 
calculated to the year-end, reached a record of $1,415,000,000. There were 660,500 appli- 
cations for $219,000,000 on the Payroll Savings Plan and 737,000 applications for 
$1,196,000,000 by the general public, which classification included chartered banks, in- 
vestment dealers, trust and loan companies, and other savings institutions. Several new 
features added to the attractiveness of the issue for investors. There was a higher yield at 
4.98 p.c., including a 3-p.c. non-taxable premium of principal amount which will be paid 
at maturity in 1968. For the first time, Savings Bonds could be registered directly for 
estates or in the names of trustees or administrators. The Series had a limit of $20,000 
for each individual purchase, raised from $10,000 in 1958 and 1957. Other limits have 
been $5,000 for the issues of 1951 to 1956, $1,000 for the issues of 1947 to 1950, and 
$2,000 for the first issue in 1946. 


6.—Sales of Canada Savings Loans, 1946-59 


Notz.—Figures for the issues 1946-58 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date 
within the year or in the subsequent year. The figure for Series 14 (1959) i is to Dee. 31, 1959. 


Series Applications pipet Total Sales 
No. ceuntea’ ta the $ 
Series (31,4946 :5 ccna tsiis Mtoe dot GA Se sea ce ake 1,248,444 2,000 535, 285, 550 
Serieg i22AGG A Waka sacle can aetna aad ant, sree ene ae 910, 742 1,000 287, 733, 100 
Series 22,1948. “ciicnssart) Seacoast wan: ‘ 862,686 1,000 260,491, 150 
Series 4, 1949.0235) ofa Sone eae ee ee, 1,015,579 1,000 320, 200, 000 
Series #0; 1U00% serene ae teers secs meee meet sis ites 963 , 048 1,000 285, 600, 000 
Series 6.1050 sce. occ 0 ek ian oe sla aa Ok eee 986, 900 5,000 394, 642, 400 
Series ¢ i727 19523-iccany amt, 2u. 1c. Lae tee eee. 982,274 5, 000 380, 761, 100 
Series'<8; 1OD57:.4 Pisces ste cat Oe eee caaky cad: ee. 1, 267,506 5,000 850, 548, 900 
Series 9,1054..5ccsm. Aethhacts oats tata hector swaukionen wa: 1,175, 264 5, 000 800, 540, 900 
Seriesi01955). VAWLONyG. & 44 AE ines ase, 0 1,180,000 5,000 729, 100,000 
Sertes Tip 10562 Gye. HR Bae Ae ce vic bpkanee Tene ae 1, 242, 250 5,000 853, 810, 150 
Series 12,1057 52 Se hese oo oan a ote chee oe 1, 293, 163 10,000 1,216,711, 900° 
Beries, 13,°1908: «425. ve iane a oie: eee ana ner a are 1,179, 1987 10,000 923, 697, 450° 
erieg £4. 1900 oes sien kwh Oink be ee ol ee ee ae 1,397,500 20,000 1,415, 165, 950 


In contrast to Federal Government financing, all other classes of security issues placed 
in 1959 showed declines from the previous year, some moderately but others markedly 
down. Direct financing by the provinces, for example, showed only a minor decrease as 
compared with 1958 but the issues guaranteed by the provinces experienced a considerably 
greater decline than did direct issues. As a result, the combined total of direct and guar- 
anteed provincial financing was off by over $100,000,000. 


In the category of combined direct and guaranteed provincial financing, the total for 
1959 was $653,001,875, compared with $791,271,000 in 1958. Of the 1959 total, $277,180,000 
was for direct provincial government financing and the remainder represented provincial 
guarantees for utility, municipal, and parochial purposes. Of the comparable total in 1958, 
$290,800,000 represented direct provincial financing and $500,471,000 was of a guaranteed 
nature. 
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Provincial entries into the bond market in 1959 were:— 


Province Month Amount Province Month Amount 
$ $ 
New Brunswick....... January..... 6,500,000 Prince Edward Island..October..... 4,000, 000 
Newfoundland......... January..... 4,000,000 Ontario eerie icra eeiee October..... 50, 000, 000 
CONTATIONN. occa dec Melee January..... 75, 000, 000 Newfoundland......... October..... 4,000, 000 
Prince Edward Island..January..... 1, 500, 000 Prince Edward Island..November.. 1,600,000 
Nova Scotia........... January..... 12,000,000 Manitobaimmuiinet’. ..: November.. 10,000,000 
Saskatchewan......... January..... 8,000,000 New Brunswick....... December... 5,580,000 
Prince Edward Island..April........ 1,500, 000 Nova Scotia........... December... 8,500,000 
ONPATIO eed he che vores Vitlyesisccias 50, 000, 000 ———— 
Saskatchewan......... August...... 15, 000, 000 TOrAmAg SOS. cee te seat 277,180,000 
Manitoba..........00% October..... 20, 000, 000 ee 


In the field of direct municipal financing (exclusive of municipal issues guaranteed by 
various provinces) the market for new flotations was down from $401,426,925 in 1958 to 
$351,009,264 in 1959. On the other hand, loans for parochial or educational and miscel- 
laneous purposes experienced some increase. Classified independently of other municipal 
financing, they were up from a total of $62,081,000 in 1958 to $73,804,100 in 1959. This 
increase, however, was not sufficiently great to offset a decline in the combined totals. 
Municipalities of Vancouver, Regina, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa 
were the largest municipal borrowers during 1959. 


New corporation bond sales declined drastically in 1959 to $369,025,000 from a record 
total of $1,024,604,100 in 1957 and from $729,225,000 in 1958. The general slow-down of 
business activity which began towards the end of 1957 and continued through 1958 and 
1959 was reflected in the number and amount of new corporation issues placed. Of note 
was an increase of special features such as attached stock purchase warrants, share bonuses, 
rights of various kinds, and offerings in units with common shares. These measures were 
intended to make new issues more attractive for investors in view of an indifferent market, 


The largest issues for new corporation borrowing in the domestic bond market during 
1959 included two flotations of $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 by the British Columbia 
Electric Company Limited, a $25,000,000 flotation by Irving Refinery Limited, $17,000,000 
by BP Refinery Canada Limited, $20,000,000 by Simpsons-Sears Acceptance Company 
Limited, $35,000,000 by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and $20,000,000 by 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited. New corporate money borrowed in the United 
States during 1959 included $4,000,000 by Thorncliffe Park Limited, $20,000,000 by 
Canadian Acceptance Corporation, $4,000,000 by lLaurentide Acceptance Corporation 
Limited, $4,500,000 by Provo Gas Producers, and $5,000,000 by Simpsons-Sears Acceptance 
Company Limited. 


During 1959, the total of all new Canadian bond sales in the United States amounted 
to $472,856,431, compared with $486,950,621 in 1958 and $606,876,100 in 1957. Of the 
1959 total, $310,200,000 was for direct and guaranteed provincial issues, compared with 
$195,000,000 in 1958 and $122,000,000 in 1957. Of the municipal issues, the amount sold 
in the United States in 1959 was $112,356,431 compared with $175,300,621 in 1958 and 
$94,818,800 in 1957. In keeping with the marked over-all decline, only $50,300,000 in 
corporation financing was placed on the United States market in 1959, compared with 
$116,650,000 in 1958 and $390,057,300 in 1957. 


The above analysis shows that during 1959 the bond market was preoccupied with the 
needs of Federal Government finance. However, since then there have been indications of 
a shift of emphasis back to other forms of security financing. Information available for 
the first six months of 1960 shows increases in provincial, municipal and corporation issues 
over the same period of 1959; provincial and municipal issues also compared favourably 
with the totals for 1958 and 1957 but, while sales of new corporation issues for the first 
half of 1960 were higher than those for the same period of 1959, they were still well below 
comparable figures for 1958 and far below those of 1957. 
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7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1950-59 


(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Nots.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 


edition. 
Cuass or BonpD 
Year Parochial 
Federal Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1950 Gees 2,167, 600, 000 373, 824, 500 150,369, 281 30, 466, 369 431, 180,303 3,153, 440, 453 
105i eae 594, 642, 400 369, 532,000 196, 438,916 37,967,921 451, 630,000 1,650, 211, 237 
AGH rete 830,761, 100 426, 973,000 147,690,940 49, 264, 100 573,539, 000 2,028, 228,140 
TWQOS Sox srcerets 1,950, 548, 900 436, 616, 900 186,784, 460 35, 242, 605 336, 295, 800 2,945,488, 665 
10545 eee 3, 200, 540, 900 400, 916,000 209 , 640, 778 51,352, 886 606,532,800 || 4,468,983,364 
1956.2, 4... 1,348, 500,000 434, 165,000 226,991,573 66, 063, 850 585,795, 900 2,661, 516,323 
POS G2 eee 1,357,000, 000 557, 888, 000 265, 936, 167 52,661, 700 860, 184, 400 3,093, 670, 267 
ORG ter 2,468,792, 850° 645, 959, 500 305, 726, 988 49, 966, 700 1,024, 604, 100 4,495,050, 138° 
1958 eee 2,624,534, 050° 791,271,000 401,426, 925 62,081, 000 729,255,000 || 4,608,567,975" 
1959s)... eee 2,775, 165,950 653,001, 875 351,009, 264 73, 804, 100 369, 025, 000 4,222,006, 189 
CountTRY OF SALE 
Year 
Canada! United States Total 
$ $ $ 

1950; 34.2... Geamedet eaciees ce teers Ee. Se BE: 2,980, 740, 453 172,700,000 |} 3,153,440, 453 

5 1115) Eee nc mae ne real Een leer RiMeee Keeeh ec a ney Santee eee 1, 266, 188, 237 384, 023,000 1, 650, 211, 237 
159 i tl ee i at pl PPR nr th de cS nhc 1, 743,578,115 284,650,025 || 2,028, 228,140 
19532 BRR: RAE Es A ee, Te es TET. 2,638, 889, 450 306, 599, 215 2,945,488, 665 
OS cc cps acu meet e ou yaaa lie often ee oa ae RE 4, 295,385,364 173,598,000 || 4,468,983,364 
1955 cists: atch Cael mor aee caraeen ct preening Gates = 2,506, 953,323 154,563,000 || 2,661,516,323 
ORGS, CRS RRR SIS EIND EMI SIRS NE AIRE AR AERA E Ree Rela! 2,623,137, 285 470,532,982 || 3,093,670, 267 
POO Tie) cs. h... emraes. ae . Se OS, se... 3,888, 174,038" 606, 876, 100 4,495,050, 138" 
Lt eR Oe Cee eee ee bene To ans OE rors Ee ee 4,121,617,354' 486,950,621" 4,608,567,975" 
TOROS INS + ES aN ae eA, CARE Ome ern © Ton eee eer Me en ee 3,749, 149, 758 472,856,431 || 4,222,006, 189 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year and the Canada 


Conversion Loan of 1958. 
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CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Sserron )1...Lipes INSURANCE. ..o.0 00008008 1157 Section 2. Fire AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 1167 
oo 1. Summary of Life Insurance in 1158 Subsection 1. Fire Insurance Transacted in 
Tes * 4s Sree 4 sect oe ee « 2 eee woes fe . Canada by Companies under Federal 
Subsection 2. Operational Statistics for Life IRevistration aa tie: ike CRP ones tok tasi 1168 
Insurance Transacted in Canada by Com- : , 
panies under Federal Registration....... 1159 Subsection 2. Fire Losses:.............5. 1169 
Subsection 3. Finances of Companies Trans- Subsection 3. Casualty Insurance Trans- 
acting Life Insurance under Federal acted in Canada by Companies under 
Réevistrationiag. ote Oo LS. QIU 1162 Federal Registration..............000. 1171 
Subsection 4. Life Insurance Effected S : . : 
oa, ubsection 4. Finances of Companies Trans- 
through Fraternal Benefit Societies...... 1164 acting Fire and Casualty Insurance under 
Subsection 5. Life Insurance Effected and Federal Registration. ..............64. 1172 
in Force Outside Canada _ by Canadian 
Companies under Federal Registration.. 1166 SEcTION 3. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE....... 1174 


Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. The special articles relating to insurance that have appeared in 
previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter X XVII under the 
heading ‘‘Insurance’’. 


Section 1.—Life Insurancet 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to over $36,496,000,000 at the 
end of 1958, an increase of $3,409,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business 
in force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 
year, which had hovered around 10 p.c. each year during the decade ended in 1955, in- 
creased to 14.3 p.c. in 1956 but fell back slightly to 13.8 p.c. in 1957 and to 10.3 p.c. in 1958. 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been prepared under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Insurance. 


+ All the amounts given in the tables of this Section are net amounts after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 
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INSURANCE 
In Force 
Year at Beginning 
of Year 
$ 

1930).:.<::0:caeees eee bee eee 6, 157,000, 000 
T9035 Re. ces. chive atereteeete co eset ebeesah toe ots te 6,221,000, 000 
1040.62, «cc cnareeneicrreteeeer roaches ewe etait ers 6,776,000, 000 
1945... sos cn Sete eee Were DET ee ee 9,140,000, 000 
LQ5OR See ee eee te er ean eens 14, 409,000,000 
1951.2 ..<ios: eR Si alc Oe SRN els rss ee 15, 746, 000, 000 
LOS 28 ax eet tenets AS tree tara cep eee iat ye 17, 236,000,000 
1953 ac. swarwer eres Peeks ae ieee ee eee 19,091,000, 000 
bts). RRR Sect ay Creer, ain Ito cali 21,227,000, 000 
1955 Pe nen. ceeercere Mee een ee ecient ee orem 23, 135,000, 000 
1956..;.:.- 5 SO. BES. EE ee ns tee 25,452,000, 000 
1957. oi<: 0:0 Pe a AE dn Ts Nove «a c.c Re 29,087,000, 000 
1958105... Meer dea RtRh f. ais iets Cad lttee Bie: oie oneline 33, 087,000, 000 


Increase 
in Force for 
the Year 


$ 


335, 000, 000 
38,000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
612,000, 000 
1,337,000, 000 
1,490,000, 000 
1,855,000, 000 
2, 136,000,000 
1,908, 000,000 
2,317,000, 000 
3, 635,000,000 
4,000,000, 000 
3,409,000, 000 


Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Per- 


centage 


Gain 


OWROCCORF OOO ONOM 
WOWOONWOOWATO DD > 
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Tables 1 and 2 summarize insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies 
effected, and amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31 for the years 1957 and 1958. These 
data are presented in Table 1 on the basis of the supervising government authorities for 
the companies and societies concerned, and the same data are presented in Table 2 classified 
on the basis of nationality of company or society and by supervising government authorities. 


i te —Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government 
Authority, 1957 and 1958 


Business Transacted by— 


Insurance 
Premiums 


Claims! 


New 
Policies 
Effected 


Insurance 


eee a | | | ET, 


1957 
Federally Registered...............c0eeeeees 
Companies est. 2c WB yotseltin: ck icin recente 
DOCICEIES as oh ee aiee ere eee me oee eee 
Provincially Licensed Only................. 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

Companies: .. Atv sd. Heike . Aes cetraeies - or 
SOCICtICS /-rcaaiayinn aniek bn cae eee eee 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Companies nes eae connie ocleecine oie 
DOCIEHIES. i ciate aoe rcveneh tee ae eo elo unerea 
Totals, 1950 ae cetera tahoe tanec 

1958 
Federally Registered..................00000 
COmpanles 2 tusks rue cee aicee eee eee 
Societies. Of. Lee Jt) OEE Aa 
Provincially Licensed Only................. 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

WOM PANIES om cry ence aac. ameite irae ease 
SOclevesS SS. ree ene te eee ee 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
COUR O26 aS gist caayo' desers eiudna™ easel oe 
SOCICLICS OW 2A seme Pivicauicak adktats amie air 
Potals.el958 sevcgon atone dee ee as 


614, 934, 866 
607,110,740 
7,824, 126 


38, 466, 850 


26, 686, 647 
5,349, 549 


3,921,818 
2,508, 836 


653, 401, 716 


658,171,543 
648, 513,585 
9,657,958 


41,080,135 


31,450, 463 
2,710, 608 


4,369,396 
2,549, 668 


699, 251,678 


204,803,268 
200, 669, 872 
4,133,396 


12,577,321 


7,628, 558 
2,340,575 


1,006, 133 
1, 602,055 


217,380,589 


216,367,786 
211,917,773 
4,450,018 


13,614, 911 


9,453 , 087 
1,530, 564 


1,078,481 
1,552,779 


229,982, 697 


5,015,721, 757 
4,936,358, 903 
79, 362, 854 


410,012,118 


297,153,517 
40,783, 463 


45,015,354 
27,059, 784 


5, 425,733,875 


5, 247,936,531 
5,129,714, 126 
118, 222, 405 


456,822,971 


367, 163, 261 
16, 154, 186 


49,176,873 
24,328,701 


5, 704, 759, 502 


33,527, 987, 568 
33, 087,056, 501 
440, 931,067 


2,106,173, 517 


1,550, 485, 456 
246, 252, 674 


182,345, 276 
127,090, 111 


35, 634, 161, 085 


37,077,185, 968 
36,495,778, 685 
581, 407, 283 


2,355,328, 564 


1,905, 139, 231 
114,520,000 


208.756, 897 
126, 912, 436 


39, 432,514,532 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts; for fraternal benefit societies, annuity 


contracts do not apply for 1957. 
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2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1957 and 1958 


New Insurance 
Business Transacted by— = ee Claims! Policies in Force, 
Effected Dec. 31 
$ $ 
1957 ; ; 

Canadian Companies— 

Petteralty Teeeterod oc. ees. oe eee eee 405, 518,078 133,194,500 | 3,037,487,837 | 22,262,730,280 

Provincially licensed only...............6-. 30, 608, 465 8, 634, 691 342, 168, 871 1, 732, 830, 732 
Canadian Societies—..............ccceeceeees 

Federally registered: oo!) .. 12. densa... 3,869, 231 2,409, 982 53,371,945 263,477,451 

Provincially licensed only.................. 7, 858,385 3,942, 630 67, 843 , 247 373,342,785 
British Companies— 

Federally registered... 0.0.0. de0000daedvidess 21,368, 630 5, 147,924 226, 584, 627 994, 762, 620 
Foreign Companies— 

Federally registered ..........scceeeeeccees 180, 224, 032 62,327,448 | 1,672,286, 439 9, 829,563, 601 
Foreign Societies— 

mederallysreristered «. 6 /sisis.sads «averse dele: 3,954, 895 1,723,414 25,990, 909 177, 453, 616 

Totals, 1957258 WAGs ii. FPS, ees. 653, 401, 716 217,380,589 | 5,425,783,875 | 35,634,161, 085 
1958 

Canadian Companies— 

Moderallsyamesxistered 2.6 revscccccscus «'o-0.0/e dieters ove 432, 683, 366 141,248,140 | 3,345,151,460 | 24, 560,264,322 

Provincially licensed only...............00. 35, 819, 859 10, 531, 568 416, 340, 134 2,113, 896, 128 
Canadian Societies— 

Federally registered. ........ccc.cceseceees 4,979,817 2,544, 443 89,161, 447 375, 672, 122 

Provincially licensed only...............0. 5, 260, 276 3,083,343 40, 482, 837 241,432, 436 
British Companies— 

Pederally registered <0. /..c. sis dev enes eos ee. 24,409,973 5, 126,582 224, 776,123 1,170,343, 106 
Foreign Companies— 

Federally registered ........ccccccccscccces 191, 420, 246 65,543,051 | 1,559,786,543 | 10,765,171, 257 
Foreign Societies— 

Federally’ registered ooc'j...' cc sls merge ocmess + 4,678,141 1,905,570 29,060, 958 205, 735, 161 

PP OUAIS SS AGDS: cero os oe decane 699, 251,678 229,982,697 | 5,704,759,502 | 39,482, 514,532 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts; for fraternal benefit societies annuity 
contracts for 1957 do not apply. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since the end of World War II— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection 
of dependants against misfortune. During 1958, life insurance business was transacted 
in Canada by 75 active companies having federal registration, including 32 Canadian, 
eight British and 35 foreign companies, There were also six British and three foreign 
companies that have indicated their intention of doing no new business in Canada. In 
addition, two foreign companies, one first registered in 1957 and the other in 1958, trans- 
acted no business in Canada during the year and one other foreign company ceased 
transacting business in Canada on Jan. 22, 1958. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for about 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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3.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1951-58 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 
for 1940-49 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 


pp. 1164-1165. 


Insurance 
in Force 
per 
Capital 


1,994.52 
2,140.77 


New Insurance in Force Dec. 31 
Y Insurance : = . 
ii Effected Canadian British Foreign Total 
during Year Companies Companies Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ 
{SSO ; sewers 13, 906, 887 37,838,518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 
1890-063 Se: 39, 802, 956 135,218,990 31, 613, 730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 
1900 -PP aes 67,729,115 267, 151,086 39,485,344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 
LOL eee 150, 785, 305 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242, 629, 174 856, 113,059 
19205 Seer 630, 110,900 1, 664, 348, 605 76, 883,090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 
1930) See 884,749,748 || 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283,194 
1930 Boe ee 590, 205,536 || 4,609, 213,977 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 
1950 8 <P ek oF. 1,798, 864,211 || 10,756, 249,942 342,878,530 | 4,646, 707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 
1051 ee ees 1,990, 926,006 || 11,807,992, 826 391,382,883 | 5,036,207,593 | 17, 235,583,302 
10522 eee 2, 287,264,465 |) 13,085,349, 418 443,275,711 | 5,562,003,368 | 19,090,628, 497 
1O5 steerer 2,551,393,073 || 14,526, 740, 295 519,137,847 | 6,181,027,477 | 21,226,905, 619 
1054 2S Pat re pe 2,656, 722,341 || 15, 765,916,390 596,756,619 | 6,771,905, 859 | 23,134,578, 868 
LOSS SerEren 3,154,670, 863 || 17,401,229, 498 691, 660, 141 7,358, 681,886 | 25,451,571, 525 
1O56.er ees 4,119, 767,664 || 19, 783,194,985 819,968,279 | 8,484, 252,879 | 29,087,416, 143 
195 ee ree 4,936,358, 903 || 22,262,730, 280 994,762,620 | 9,829,563,601 | 33,087,056, 501 
LOSS i509. oan. at 5,129, 714, 126 |! 24,560, 264,322 1,170,343,106 | 10,765,171, 257 | 36,495,778, 685 


1 Based on official estimates of population given at p. 196. 


4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1956-58 


Item 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year................++-++- 2 
PoliciesiimWoreG a ec..o l..-.cvaesacschters ence nae edd cea No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity...............-... No. 
$ 
Insurance premiums ee: eee ee eee ae $ 
Claims ancurnedss 12 eyneeen tte see ae eee ener: $ 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year...............+-e000: No. 
$ 
Policies i lOrce CCT OL eae ce nee eee ieee ene No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..............0205. No. 
$ 
Insurance premiunisd: £26). fee .. Bee eee $ 
Claims incurred’... 5... Sein. sae re ae ee en $ 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year...................05- No. 
$ 
Policies inforce,-DeGiudlsaccl. vam oecaceecre atch: eee No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................-- No. 
$ 
MMSUranee Premiums cise ace ae Ce eee eee $ 
Claims‘incurred Seo. OE. A. ce. Se $ 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year.................00005 No. 
$ 
Policiesiin: force Des, 81 aiiscsics tots asseyeisvs ceva aise acd oR No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................5- No. 
$ 
INSULANGO:PLEIMMINMS no cetera $ 
Claimsimcurred! ass)... Rtas! . SRL. . eee $ 


1956 


374, 767 
2,697,441, 456 
4,733,923 
19,783, 194,985 
40, 829 

114, 713,331 
377,531, 692 
120,978, 895 


24,428 

159, 182, 181 
205, 218 
819, 968, 279 
2,203 
4,572, 232 
19,759,474 
5, 066, 155 


352, 594 

1, 263, 144, 027 
5,160, 454 

8, 484, 252,879 
65,317 

50, 861,990 
167, 432, 268 
54, 806, 973 


751,789 
4,119,767, 664 
10,099, 595 
29,087,416, 143 
108,349 

170, 147, 553 
564, 723, 434 
180, 852, 023 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts. 


1957 


387, 840 

3,037, 487, 837 
4, 843, 653 

22, 262, 730, 280 
46, 167 

126, 600, 544 
405,518,078 
133, 194, 500 


31,202 
226, 584, 627 
504 


994, 762, 620 
,318 
4,417,361 
21,368, 630 
5,147,924 


331,946 

1, 672, 286, 439 
5,037, 882 

9, 829, 563, 601 
77, 606 
57,912,389 
180, 224, 032 
62,327, 448 


750, 988 
4,936,358, 903 
10, 104, 039 

33, 087,056, 501 
26,091 

188, 930, 294 
607, 110,740 
200, 669, 872 


1958 


389, 225 

3,345, 151, 460 
4,942,324 

24, 560, 264, 322 
46, 432 
133,520, 891 
432, 683, 366 
141, 248, 140 


27,592 
224,776, 123 
234,196 
1,170,343, 106 
2,349 


4,458,013 
24 409.973 
5, 126, 582 


308,971 

1,559, 786, 543 
4,951, 638 

10, 765,171, 257 
86, 964 


64,443,831 
191, 420, 246 
65,543,051 


725,788 
5,129,714, 126 
10, 128, 158 

36, 495,778, 685 
745 


202, 422.735 
648,513,585 


211,917,773 
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5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 


Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58 


New Policies Effected 


Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Amount 


14, 295, 274, 819 
775,957,517 
4,786,009, 610 


580, 676, 297 
5,302, 185 
1,081, 932,330 


15,780, 032, 194 
931,418,618 
5, 612,777, 523 


583, 214, 543 
4,892,496 
1,011,294, 853 


17, 201, 843,900 
1,076, 412,792 
6, 270, 470, 632 


584,765,479 
4,474,557 


Average 
Amount 


Year, Type of Policy and Average 
Nationality of Company Not fee Amount No. 
Policy 
$ 
1956 
Ordinary Policies— 
SNAG ec oe ISS: PS. 329,413 | 2,010,864, 403 6,104 || 4,070,464 
ERCUDAS IAPR (epaeitiraxcd B52 cecumiteera. cate 24,396 154, 740, 111 6,343 167,491 
I OTOL EU cpa haves Gots evel orsio Srsae achat 274,157 916,533,176 3,343 || 2,132,126 
Industrial Policies— 
Csnadinnt Mis: ..790 are esl... 43,797 50, 650, 450 1,156 653, 418 
TESA ET Sean Metin: Detailers, Bs ~- — 37,595 
POP CLE erat id stesels110 hee cea 74,527 34, 628, 743 465 || 3,017,999 
1957 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian oe 38. 90.00. CHAT. 343 , 380 2,277,740, 846 6, 633 4,191,564 
British Ree eed. aveenGr seme. 31,142 207 , 359, 637 6, 659 186, 989 
OT OTRU SAE orcas oat nah chink oribos ahs 280,613 1,375, 992, 562 4,904 2,231,948 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian ee eer eee Oo ko a 42,693 50, 888,306 1,192 640, 983 
British ees! Asi Peabo elt _ — — 35, 333 
PORGTEN oe a Mo craic Laas Meee ae! 47, 433 21,983,748 463 || 2,792,828 
1958 
Ordinary Policies— 
CT Tae ne yan 346,191 2,489, 780, 234 7,192 4,300,816 
British! Ress BTSL Bae 27,520 208, 059, 981 7,560 200, 738 
J RRM Sg a fen mn fran“ neers tet nognremer pe etmceyeegn 258, 655 1, 258, 245,565 4, 865 2,332,816 
Industrial Policies— 
ACerS So ee Ee 41,333 49,599, 902 1, 200 629,510 
ES TAGIGHLE D,.. gy beers seneysrte5:0%6. 5:0) _ _ — 33, 228 
HUGE OMAR ee axes cid doveio acne 45,698 21,411,929 469 || 2,603,677 


954,101,714 


6.— Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1956-58 


In Force Dee. 31 


| | | | | 


Effected 
f Year and 
Nationality of Company Policies Amount Policies 
No $ No 
1956 
Cnnstlianl cnc! Ae Gk Bek. iepor, 635, 926, 603 10,041 
Brrbish srt ketatis ead. rooted oe 32 4,442,070 132 
IGE GED Hits ice. koh kt een « 3,910 311,982,108 10,329 
1957 
Canadians skates bo dsoreass 1,767 708, 858, 685 11, 106 
BP AS oy coc SRG 60 19, 224,990 182 
Moreen teh sat ks Biieweh. 3,900 | 274,310,129 13, 106 
1958 
Caviadidansts i520 .ERE Be bck. 1,701 805, 771,324 11,998 
ni biakes es .os var subh Re aes 72 16, 716, 142 230 
IERION tac cc ish cs secre ss. 4,618 | 280,129,049 15,145 


Average 
Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ $ 
4,146, 649 4,907, 243, 869 1,183 
11,865 38,708,577 3,262 
2,068,870 2,616,310, 939 1,265 
5,415,995 5, 899, 483, 543 1,089 
15,794 58,451, 506 3,701 
2,317,711 3,205,491, 225 1,383 
5,677, 800 6, 773, 654, 943 1,193 
19,329 89,455, 757 4,628 
2,314, 709 3, 540,598,911 1,530 
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7.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1956-58 


1957 


Policies | Death 
Rate 
minated per 
1,000 


Ter- 
by Death 


| ee | a | | | a | | RR | 


84,312) 5.3 


30,665} 8.5 


4,097 


—— | —— | | S| | | | | 


1956 
Policies ] Policies | Death | Policies 
Type of Insurer Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed 
to minated per to 
Risk | by Death} 1,000 Risk 
No No. No 
All companies, 
OLGINATY: cd. are 6, 228, 005 32,531; 5.2 | 6,507,447 
All companies, 
industrial eee 3,799,191 30,895} 8.1 | 3,604,410 
Fraternal benefit 
ROCIetiCS Pts nEe ee 371,406 3,994) 10.8 387, 755 
Totals. - nce 10,398, 602 67,420) 6.5 |10,499,612 


69,074 


6.6 


1958 
Policies | Policies |] Death 
Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per 
Risk | by Death} 1,000 
No. No. 
6,740, 661 36,450} 5.4 
3,384, 562 33,565} 9.9 
500, 142 CPD Rd be RU 
10, 625, 365 74,267) 7.0 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 8 and 9 relate only to life insurance transacted by 


companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 


Stocks. s..255 "bs cite cc crscaren tere aero reo iGo ener tec Oe 
Mortgage loansiom real estate: concen curssate shor ie mei sl paves eels «ae 
Agreements of sale of real estate............. cece seer eees 
Realiesta te. ieee c cones ooo e oe «00 lee ote ce raetee rere 


ASI. Pea se ee ET te EULER PE TN en aRn arn oe 
Investment income, due and accrued..............ceeeceeee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 

PANTONE OL) Eh: SR eRe Sa AROS: Sachets an ote 
Other assets c.. c nc ok ee ee de, MEE eee ot 


Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts............+..++- 
Outstanding claims under contracts.............cceeeeeeeeees 
Other liabilities? 225 Fee. Peete bee. un be SER. see 


SUPPLUB SD, oieica ds cae Bes THe Oe Metis ok MOORS calcd MN AMP cals RE 
Capital stoek naidviup....5.00dcas cen cadistods uues cate eee 


British Companies 


Mortgage: loans on-real:estates...c.2s4..00s. serous eee ea: 
Resltestatert 20. See ee SS oes NES ees ee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1956 
$ 


6,669,605, 421 
3,382,818, 042 
355,444,914 
2, 228,944, 199 
5,674, 120 
rele ae 


320,413, 469 
64,047,524 
59, 609,374 
56, 435, 022 


10,376,346 


6,285,301, 743 
5,277,270, 480 
544,346,054 
54, 504, 703 
409, 180, 506 


370, 620, 688 
13, 682, 990 


284,339,559 
161,069, 833 
49, 650, 673 
59, 066, 079 
3, 823,933 


5,569, 502 


1957 


7,103,924, 642 
3,528,395, 387 
354,571,408 
2,432, 230, 118 
5,352, 872 
227,651, 658 
56, 752 

352, 057,583 
66, 668, 934 
65, 126, 851 
61,934,972 


9, 878, 107 


6, 687,122,935 
5, 603, 059, 980 
559, 141, 650 
58,513,401 
466, 407,904 


402,970, 112 
13, 831,595 


317,544, 069 
182, 130, 139 
45,993,074 
71,757,978 


1958 


7,583, 162,563 
3,700, 885, 731 
367, 587,149 
2,609, 040,713 
5,076, 560 
254,748, 709 

2 


369,961,497 
79,671,736 
71,232,841 
64,536, 138 


46,721,060 
13, 700, 429 


7,130,219, 806 
5,979,494, 193 
590, 890,429 
60,410,411 
499,424,773 


438,012, 242 
14,930,515 


374,366,300 
211, 628, 506 
59, 957, 983 
80, 041, 848 
y 037,469 


7,303,412 
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8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 1956 
$ 
British Companies—concluded 

Assets in Canada*—concluded 
OED ae oo, o-tees coe Ae aCe TE Se, eee See: Oe 2,776, 569 
Investment income, due and accrued................ec0eeee: 939, 666 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 1,295,972 
OT SPOS cs rs a oe ee ey eonnenennS Tes 147,332 
An iivlesnlmr Cama ree so eee ace var pleat ess Oks 258,508,138 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force 252,810, 542 
Outstanding claims under contracts 2,203, 921 
COLA Sr US DIIGO oc. ke eR oe cs cases o alec she oh bo orc Odors 3,493,675 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................. 25,801,421 

Foreign Companies 

Assetsiin: Canad ates 6). Ba. . 6:0) SIR RIS wc ccedacccocse Docs 1,248,135, 204 
OSM MTree tee cere oie cote EE ahs cat bd oe ret a trains at ative 919,065,711 
STOCK Sire ee Ce eels ee are Bird tts Beng ane 1,920,000 
Mortgage loans on real estate.............ccceccccccccccceees 232,349,015 
EN CANZCSURLO ert ece fot oa icra hn eed eo ia ais hie go Ae ks eles 2,967, 693 
Poliey Lonnsis.:1: GRRE E RG ois PUR PRR RI we PO ae eee 61, 803, 000 
(GINS, Ako SIE oe tec ML; Ca ce Ie ee a eee 10, 752, 445 
Investment income, due and accrued...............0..c cece 13, 430, 502 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 5, 714,077 
Other-ansetseis'. hc ieeies Bik JF ieee as io rio Ts eM: 132,761 
Liabilities in Camada................0. 0c c ccc cece cc cee eeeees 1,203,509, 722 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..............-..eeeee- 1,109,151, 162 
Outstanding claims under contracts..........ccccccceccceees 9,568,572 
CULM A DILICSBES O28 08 icc ss BIR BIR occ ce decease does 84, 789, 988 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 44,625,482 


1957 
$ 


2,910, 756 
1,096, 811 
1, 650, 513 

94,915 


293, 441,989 
287, 488 , 068 
2,302, 243 
3,651, 678 


24,102,080 


1,391, 762, 031 
990, 184,385 
1, 680, 000 
298, 158, 216 

. 4,435, 263 
64,796, 890 
10,857,798 
15,019,272 
6,338, 063 
292,144 


1,252,547, 731 
1,155,039, 935 
10,025, 842 
87,481,954 


139,214,300 


1958 


2,727,569 
1,316, 267 
1,957,702 
3,395, 544 


335,191,504 
329,761, 180 
1,566, 622 
3, 863, 702 


39,174,796 


1, 432,822,001 
1,008, 282,918 
1,800,000 
311,457,795 
6,061,352 
66,617,512 
15,321,412 
16, 199, 473 

6, 854, 689 
226, 850 


1,313,116, 206 
1,208, 408, 136 
13,117, 132 
91,590, 938 


119, 705,795 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 


of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable). 


cluded with other assets. 3 At market values. 


2 In- 


9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1956 
$ 
Canadian Companies 

Total Revenue.............. Ear RARE a pies. mast neen, Soehanbprmresin tah tus 1,056, 775,813 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 758, 619, 224 
ENVOSUMENUINCOING Be foc ictal ace As Sess 6 aelyerechh cooks dele 270, 454, 649 
DUMALYALLOUIS tena se ccc ee re en ne ee eee, ae 27,701,940 

OUR MXP RIG NING 03 ee én oss oso 0. os0s0 pines Hh deyaghSt s. 0h oes 1,002,652, 421 
RO MAL IMTS IMOUITOC rere Coie he cre ns cic Coen ees Tee ee 349,072,338 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve..............c.ccccceees 328, 052, 231 
PDAXES sMCONCES ANG LCEB .: . <is-,cra's 5 ci¢'e:5 s4 04.4 as Ee Magee avs dale 20, 260, 986 
Commissions and general expenseS..............0-eecccceeees 164, 929, 268 
SSINIGY LOIN S Sastry, 6 erases cioreraiote ois Wiast 4 tials cs Wien eve miss «cae 50,745,716 
Dividendsito policy. nolderss4...f. 28k QP I a 81,178,919 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders............. 8,412, 963 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure. ............cceccsceeeees 54, 123,392 
Net capital gain on investments............ccccceecececccees 5,708, 517 
Other credits tosurplus! (net) {ieseer. (LL. SS. —1,811,073 
Net increase in special reserves or funds................e000. —13,755,598 
Special increase in actuarial reserve. ...........ececeeeceeeee —10, 904, 848 
Dividends: torshareholders¥.1 (3 Oil. eI. OL —3, 403, 835 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 29,956,555 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1164. 


1957 
$ 


1,144,998, 110 
813, 269, 328 
301, 124° 391 

30, 604,391 


1,083, 928,186 
392, 853, 193 
333, 260, 705 

21,794,814 
181,491,681 
55,712,245 
89,973,796 

8, 841, 752 


61,069,924 
4,798,409 
2,127, 755 

—28, 860, 663 
—3, 259,569 
—3,507, 576 

32,368, 280 


1958 


$ 


1,235, 561,691 
875, 413, 883 
330, 305, 292 

29,842,516 


1,161,389, 411 
411,294,197 
380, 854, 198 

23, 803, 637 
194,798,308 
44, 233,079 
97,815, 352 

8,590, 640 


74,172,280 
8,047, 616 
— 23,213, 8321 
— 20,995,405 
518, 441 
—3,475, 1982 
35,053, 902 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58— 


concluded. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
British Companies 
Revenuedini@anada. 3a ee he caac ond ce ipige tion aera 58,304,361 62,466, 080 712,328, 769 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 46,651,341 48 , 692,259 55, 675, 767 
Investment Income: See ck... dade debe Wee oe hos ee mine aroe 11,048,121 13, 165, 407 15, 286, 673 
Sumuiry itemaseh. SbS Cae fo + 0b SUB OM Bee ne he eho nas veins 609, 899 608, 414 1,366, 329 
Expenditure in Canada: :cci0cieoasrives Cea wetines ay oes 27,410, 445 28, 758, 047 31,757,240 
Claimsiincurredsos cfs Pee. Gee Fea Pe oe... $0. 2 8. ae 14,396,371 14,789, 551 16,128, 458 
Taxes. l1C@N GCOS PAM C LECS,nesenctrorss- ackor eto oe-s teen dantic) sbatstotatel exstede tan cher 439 , 636 508, 811 559, 422 
Commissions and general expenses.............00sceeeeeeeees 8,330,419 10,330, 293 11,163,005 
Other expenditures ese eee ees aie een 766, 102 660, 137 925,034 
Dividends}to policy nolderstaescwe tt eid ra ei ies ote 3,477,917 2, 469, 255 2,981,321 
Foreign Companies 
Revenue in Canada toe... sch cence fled oe cakes 235,823, 146 257, 743,120 274,161,505 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 176,614, 651 191,044, 136 200, 691, 286 
InvestimentiinCoMmentat st sees eee en are -ioract see eee ere oli 49,989, 480 57,021, 447 62,010,010 
Sundry 1tems seme tee oe cr ee ne eee nt ace eect eee 9,219,015 9,677,537 11, 460, 209 
Expenditure ins Canada cigs ee cer es ee ee ee et eee 164,341,693 195,061, 765 198,137,546 
ORI mS Meurred se eee he oe roe ae ree treo: 2 aetna a Mote 81,958, 540 100, 887, 924 100, 177, 803 
Neaxes -licences:and 1CCS) cette o hieeatate tt dae ena ay? 4,175, 255 5,037,039 5,560,088 
Commissions and general expenseS............. 2000 cee eee eeee 45,013,227 52,386, 589 55,108,125 
Otheriexpenditune ees Asa dae ele serie amir es 8,615,035 10, 659 , 246 10,026,174 
Dividends#tolpolicy:;holders = ta ata era tee etter 24,579, 636 26,090, 967 27,265,356 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 2 Dividends on shares other 


than those purchased by the company under the mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. 
Table 10 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies by 
Canadian members and Table 11 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expendi- 
ture relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign 
societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide 
the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each 
society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the 
Society of Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the 
actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 10 and 11 
relate to the 16 Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance, 
only one of which does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not previously been 
licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. 
During 1958, 31 foreign fraternal benefit societies transacted business in Canada; two of 
these societies do not grant life insurance benefits. 
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10.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies under 
Federal Registration, 1956-58 


Item 


Canadian Societies 


PPG USES. ore ieee hae kc bis, Mees. Ad Sb ROGUES. g $ 
BO PARIS AUCUPEOUM sR hee acct cue SBie cre Bae acc de suns Bona $ 
New: certifientes eitected’? 72s os. Sine ott tee oes No. 
$ 
COriILCALeS NMOL CO MDC C col nosh cs ccetthu conf aauiieusaarnuvarieona tic No. 
$ 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. 
$ 
Foreign Societies 
PLOUGH IM ae Ss fac wo atasueee ra EbA Ros anlemesees $ 
Re Ate NCULTOUN mr a7. 6k CRAG cticsieee nase hcute esac oa eater ee $ 
New certificstesseitectéed) 2.2. JhO2US, ONE Ave. POA No. 
$ 
Gerpiicaves iD LOLCe WICC: Ol. coo dees cies de ee nd eee sacks ny 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................- Ne; 


1956 


3, 420, 452 
3,421, 129 
26, 157 

46, 481, 330 
224, 187 
238 , 087, 472 
3, 066 


2,544,066 


3,735,058 
2,631,055 
9,517 
21,153, 609 
124,758 
161, 188, 548 
1,447 
1,534, 103 


1 Exclusive of dividends, separated from claims incurred in 1958. 


1957 


3,869, 231 
3,557,022 
27,590 


53,371,945 


231,657 


263,477,451 


2,994 
2,480,924 


3,954, 895 
2,911, 222 
9,972 


25,990, 909 


131, 874 


177, 453, 616 


1,517 
1, 655, 135 


1958 


4,979,817 
3,786, 652! 
46, 543 
89,161,447 
322, 253 
375, 672, 122 
2,888 


2,366, 139 


4,678,141 
2,805, 659! 
11, 888 
29,060, 958 
154,507 
205,735, 161 
1,731 

1, 837,312 


11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1958 


Notr.—Because of changes in classification, certain items in this table are not comparable with those for pre- 


vious years; figures are therefore given for one year only. 


Amount 


$ 


Item 


Canadian Societies! 


J IT oa Ro See ms ne eu SMCS EEOC TENCE Mere 
BON GS naan oer aad ese cite bc 97,117,799 
SUOCKseetertrenierc vere Se ctrarrseiierias 8,153,815 
Mortgage loans on real estate........... 14, 684, 835 
Agreements of sale of real estate........ 986, 324 
Realestate d. Gaertn od cicssos ccsesn 1.8" 3, 865, 684 
Certificate loans and liens.............. 4,848,735 
Case: * sa dedsct. waked poe. Daetetas wee 2,874,270 
Investment income, due and accrued... 1,045, 671 


Outstanding premiums, contributions 


Item 


eco eee 


135,650,763 ||Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure..... 
Net capital gain on investments........ 
Other credits to surplus (net).......... 
Net increase in special reserves......... 
Increase in surplus 


eee eros esse oe vee 


Foreign Societies? 


BANG GUCS Ts aa! vote | Sait lntisr ate Ware benolees 1632; OB. ASSOC cum Lees 2. teasers cient. CA es ese 
(Sener tee. tc tra ee Bees pak sen BAN G7 Or Nae BONUS. = Vere ce cis ais hcsince oes adelges ote oes o> 
Mortgage loans on real estate........... 
Win Wiiities 9) 88000 eae 185, G76 PCouke cite aniios 
Aeoudrial reserve 25 p20 e ck Geek. WO Oath LCceNeth torn) Beate er. UhiNtce nto 
Outstanding claims.................... 967,559 || Investment income, due and accrued... 
Amounts on deposit...............2.065 129,930 | Outstanding premiums, contributions 
RUC S os cto cinco s ok MOIR ons 18, 283 , 398 Sag EC REG RMN dk end Petit 
RO LISS eyelet MRE Ps ouo ale ic eduouneasreg wie sia 13,279,015 a) | 
Aa bil Gles 2. 4d ottot yes arent ad tao: 
MOWOUNOR TEE LLB Pes So wire nan 25,952,867 || Actuarial eee he ret ue sec ccmarencan sees 
Premiums, contributions and dues...... 19,585,727 || Outstanding claims.................... 
ipegrment income US, Po cay a ORB ace ¥ 5; 550, Hs Other locals ia: wei eltel afin tate tiniiewec\s. 50 0G ee ea e:0)0 0 6.6 
POR ei a ee Ps aces wae ner Ces 816,24 
: i Mevenue. h2 oc pacers aoe cs 
Premiums, contributions and dues...... 
Expenditure! 52536022. cic joes ee salen 24,769,584 || Investment income.................... 
CASO AN CUITCO’ cron. ee sch sc0d. uh. ea. Mtl ele SAS" || LO netrag tien yt, San: bade. apyet «Ao a, c.0 sieancce 
Increase in actuarial reserve............ 6,273, 589 
Taxes, licences and fees................ 885642 | EXpenmdqicure:....b.... 02sec. ee vere cess sees 
UO UMESIONS: co sce lowes cee ats dais stats 4, 459.905. | 4 Claims-ineurredney. ey. coer Joos ene 
Generals OXpenSGS ste + 5 ic slick sb oes celsi wees 4,582,090 || Taxes, licences and fees................ 
OER SORA acetate eee ds Seas S5i fap Hae COMIMISSIONS IE <tc.5.0 dices vd ecules «4,0 
Dividends to members................ 1,068,628 || General expenses...............---+506: 
Increase in provision for profits to policy- Others oe see eemitien ck) Savkts fee eeie 
DOLGEES§ tsk nt wis ck Hib BET ROE 304,023 || Dividends to members................ 


1,321,931 


Amount 


$ 


1,183, 283 


49,836,412 
41,240,955 
2, 383, 805 
952,595 
3,016,731 
1,267, 881 
550, 613 


423, 832 


41,942,383 
37,538, 961 
759, 078 
3,644,344 


9,746,801 
7,462,418 
1, 872,359 

412,024 


5,774,481 
3,736, 807 
36,779 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


2 All funds, business in Canada only. 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1956 and 1957 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The 
statistics for individual companies are shown in Table 12 and for individual currencies in 
Table 13. The data given in both of these tables are in terms of Canadian dollars, the 
conversions from the various foreign currencies having been made at the book rates of 
»xchange used by the various companies. Although these book rates of exchange do not 
follow the day-to-day fluctuations in the current rates of exchange, they are adjusted 
when necessary to keep them reasonably in line with the current rates. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1957, had life insurance in force amounting to $9,515,844,547 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $9,462,657,264; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $22,262,730,280 
at Dec. 31, 1957, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $31,778,574,827. Thus, about 30 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life insurance com- 
panies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1957, Commonwealth 
and foreign investments in the amount of $2,409,347,977. 


12.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, by 
Company, 1957 with Totals for 1956. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


Year and 
Company | COMME | Foreign | yin | COMM | Foreign | gota 
Currencies ae ae Currencies a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Alliance Nationale!.... — — — — 3,275, 454 3,275, 454 
Gansidar cies cen 37,611,084 | 100,766,916 | 138,378,000 || 234,108,718 | 570,829,713 804, 938, 431 
Commercialy-e.. eee: —_ — — — 35,000 35,000 
Confederation.......... 24,335, 852 57, 127,625 81,463,477 || 197,372,367 | 337,580,911 534, 953, 278 
Continental; ja7a8. ee — — = 16, 867 96,414 113,281 
Crowns cet oath 14, 874, 496 123, 418, 787 138, 293, 288 72,360, 732 608 , 182, 273 680, 543,005 
Dominion... cee 1,970,997 28, 942,196 30,913,193 15,936, 895 159, 859, 507 175,796, 402 
Dom. of Canada General 151,374 — 151,374 2,119,769 , 000 2,125,769 
"Reeliatonim. «ack oe oteeiee _ — i 235, 580 3,333 238,913 
Hrquitable sc. eae eter — — — — 76,224 76,224 
Great-Westi.. i: ....060s. _ 188,735,557 | 188,735,557 103,896 |1,358,688,003 | 1,358,791, 899 
Imopentaliss c.ctvatodee 24,004,576 3, 682,943 27,687,519 121,185,734 43 , 338 , 623 164,524, 357 
London... Petencransinit eres —_— 1,300, 687 1,300, 687 — 8,313,410 8,313, 410 
Manufacturers.......... 91,123,386 | 134,366,915 | 225,490,301 |] 552,829,478 | 859,080,753 | 1,411,910, 231 
Mani time tscheeee 138, 000 — 138,000 1,569,515 , 430 1,617,945 
Monarehar... st. cat ce cee — — — _— 326,525 326,525 
Moantheauec). ttc eee — -— — 145, 652 262,543 408, 195 
Morcual.: .22e00 ees: Seen — 3,004,900 3,004,900 582, 354 22, 855, 245 23 , 437, 599 
National -vxs.qetaace eee 3,672,376 3,252,239 6,924,615 18,397,744 9,598,529 27,996,273 
North American........ 8,123, 442 47,009, 890 55, 133,332 32,052, 432 202 , 678, 552 234, 730,984 
Northermieen. one — 3,948,378 3,943,378 40,717 26,018, 489 26, 059, 206 
Sauverardes.t. a.secee — _ _ — 5, 000 5,000 
Sie ec ase doa ene 168, 152,172 266,728,125 434,880,297 |11,081,934,478 |2,920,391,851 | 4,002,326, 329 
Western. 8 So ah rere Se: a 25,918 25,918 — 113,554 113,554 

Totals, 1957........ 374,157,755 | 962,306,076 | 1,336,463,831 || 2,330,992,928 | 7,131,664,336 | 9,462,657, 264 

Totals, 1956........ 333,540,556 | 932,914,192 | 1,266,454,748 || 2,125,155,102 | 6,547,630,956 | 8,672, 786,058 


eee 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1958, the name was changed to Alliance Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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Approximately 72 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 25 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 75 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 
13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 


Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1957. 


Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Currency Effected in Force Currency Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Foreign Currencies...... 962,306,076 | 7,151, 664,336 
Currencies........... $74,157,755 | 2,330,992,928] Bahts (Thailand)....... — 94, 843 
Pounds— Bolivars (Venezuela).... 2,219,501 31,543,704 
boning Wyte moskescciie 237,276,735 | 1,583, 151,553) Cordobas (Nicaragua). . — 6,125 
Australia....... ear ~ 28,447|| Dollars (United States 
British West Indies and of America)........... 916,698,364 | 6,768, 342,995 
IBermuGsic cn acieccka: 13,270, 655 88, 700,181]| Francs (France)......... — 9,567 
Fiiodesianviccs cdc. 16,061, 793 44,380,218] Francs (Switzerland).... — 7,280 
South Africa oor... 65, 232,375 367, 417,819] Guilders (Netherlands). 19, 220 543,208 
Guilders (Netherlands 
Antilles) 3. sa. 2 35.205 2,372,001 14,582, 406 
Dollars— Kyats (Burma)......... — 278, 494 
British Honduras..... 3, 500 730,942] Pesos (Argentina)....... 220, 841 10, 625, 626 
British West Indies, Pesos (Chile)........... —_ 361 
Bermuda and British Pesos (Colombia)....... 542, 562 27,360 
GTA occ: au ose 27,299, 450 132,417, 795]| Pesos (Cuba)........... 21,948, 406 185, 889, 917 
Honraorg. een es... 1,147,049 11,379,669] Pesos (Dominican 
META AIG SD ccasicveteusiscu cos 4,394, 465 28, 225,034 Republic). yaa. 2.04 esis 4,951,890 10, 626,176 
Pesos (Mexico).......... 618, 747 7,841, 186 
Pesos (Philippines)...... 9,928, 550 69,080,019 
Rupees— Pounds (Egypt)......... _ 19,702, 803 
GVION becca a tests 5,416, 705 39,550,121) Pounds (Israel)......... 2,790, 664 10,679, 683 
liners 5 ao ae eeene — 7,667,008) Rupiahs (Indonesia)... . _ 1,622,845 
TED ETE ech lee eee ero Pe _ 1,059, 988] Soles (Peru)............ — 156, 427 
Yen (Japan)...........- — ool 
Shillings— SSS SS 
Mash Atricas..s.csce ss 4,055, 028 26, 284, 153) Totals. ...i.s.<.%. 1,336,463,831 | 9,462,657, 264 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1958, there were 291 companies registered by the Federal Government 
to transact fire insurance (84 Canadian, 87 British, and 120 foreign). Of that number, 
282 companies (78 Canadian, 87 British and 117 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. Thus it may be seen that most companies registered by the Federal 
Government to transact fire insurance in Canada also transact casualty insurance. 

At the end of 1958, there were 85 companies registered by the Federal Government 
to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (16 Canadian, 6 British, and 63 
foreign). 

The figures in the preceding two paragraphs include 54 companies that were also 
registered to transact life insurance, 11 of which were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 43 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. 


It should be noted that, in addition to the companies registered by the Federal 
Government to transact casualty insurance, there were 23 registered fraternal benefit 
societies transacting accident and sickness insurance, of which 20 also transacted life 
insurance. 


As shown in Table 14, some fire and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by 
companies that are provincially licensed only. These companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation but may be allowed to sell insurance in other 
provinces. Many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a 
county, municipal or'parish basis. 
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Table 14 summarizes net premiums written and net claims incurred for the years 


1957 and 1958 in the fields of fire insurance and casualty insurance in Canada. 


These 


data are presented on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the companies 


concerned. 
respect to fraternal benefit societies. 


14. Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1957 and 1958 


The table relates only to insurance companies; no data are included with 


1957 1958 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies..................0+00- 156,246,117 | 109,757,161 177, 364, 450 88, 151, 837 
Provincial: licensees. harass dee ee eer ecese 19,779, 452 12,402, 752 23,977,899 13,320,365 
In province by which incorporated................ 18,532, 188 11,438,077 21,746, 866 11,845,026 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 1,247, 264 964,675 Eph ot heal te) 1,475, 339 
Lloyds LOndGn cedaeeh doa sal 2. Ss er enent. odaee et 8,119,973 8, 268, 767 8, 864, 809 7,050,985 
Totals; Fires8. 2020 es Re eee 184,145,542 | 130,428,680 | 210,207,158 108,523,187 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies..............-.++++0+- 474,636,221 | 327,864,405 | 531,962,152 328,014, 057 
‘Provincial licensees’ seo. 0.6 oes walle taiheke Oe hee 39,772,031 25,217,348 52, 226, 265 27,761,030 
In province by which incorporated...............- 84,768, 279 21,800, 276 45,910,111 24,616,511 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 6,003,752 8,417,072 6,316,154 8,144,619 
Lloyds? London, 208. FC ae ee. Pee ee 23,347,075 22, 556, 675 29, 474, 009 21, 630, 634 
Totals 7-Casualty...:.........mieteehe «sc. 537,755,327 | 375,638,428 | 613,662,426 377,405, 721 

Totals, Fire and Casualty...............| 721,900,869 | 506,067,108 | 823,869,584 485,928,908 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration 


The net premiums written have increased very rapidly in recent years, having more 
than doubled since 1947. The net claims incurred have kept pace with this increase in 
net premiums written. 


15.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1947-58 


Net 
Premiums 
Year Written 
during 
Year 
$ 
1, ek eae rir de aya tte 86,774, 952 
NDA Sree fo ance eS oe OSE 98,191,514 
OP er Sa a CSE ene Le eee 108 , 955, 183 
RSGOS. acerbrear: ted Lame: 115, 648, 449 
BOGE. EE. DEMS OLORA OA 134, 496, 218 
G28 Sant Sesoctlies Sermener anata Fa 139,777, 732 


ee aa nnS SR RRR pn eR eppenineennenmeeen emeenneeenne 


Net 
Claims 
Incurred 
during 
Year 
$ 
39,513,014 
45,143,565 
46 , 567, 188 
58, 524, 685 
52,086,541 


61,124,918 


Net 
Premiums 
Year Written 
during 
Year 
$ 
POBB Ate st ae. Meiers 6 145 , 937,546 
LOD Ae Basis 25 45 a Sates 148, 446, 105 
1 ODGR GRP. 8. Bay. Ra. ae 8 146, 444, 845 
LO DB cdchacthat hicad alot 155, 506, 787 
10S TITAS. BO. See 156, 246,117 
PODS rece tee ie ma ee 177, 364, 450 


Net 
Claims 
Incurred 
during 
Year 


$ 
66, 787, 604 
70,445,544 
77, 836, 245 
86,088, 850 
109,757,161 
88, 151, 837 
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16.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company under 
Federal! Registration, 1957 and 1958 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 
aq@wowx“sxwawvqeqeOoOaeawsoeo—s$=S~—Os—e—eeommRn9m9@ma9@amESaaa omy 
Canadian Companies 


British Companies Foreign Companies 


Year and Province 


Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1957 

Newfound lan dieses Rede nares © 421,231 735, 784 1,077, 434 4,716,295 356,507 1,086, 202 
Prince Edward Island.............. 204, 783 99 , 652 378, 153 236, 867 143 , 672 96,012 
EES UIE or ieacveseue. ca beasinversrost buvaeauak 1,771, 267 1,063,514 2,692,354 1,576,214 1,166, 926 984, 607 
ING WADTUNS WICK «.o.,..0 sbi boss ee 1,455, 422 841, 163 2,369,178 1,212,414 1,266, 837 1,133, 427 
Mite bec s eewee TSS. F685 PER cscs mad 16,749,210 | 12,250,794 | 18,052,166 14,953,715 | 17,074,327 14,210, 604 
ED GABON. tte ytd he, Mera dow o Pea a ectvansick 20,656,597 | 11,978,515 | 20,816,555 12,580,742 | 20,589,275 16, 403, 084 
Manitoba 4. Ai? 2h a Ae hick 8,489,053 2,070,970 2,546,278 1, 223,009 2,148, 203 1,152,965 
Saskatchewan. 655.92. ). bei. Be... 1 3,208, 591 1,152,958 1,411,677 411,539 1,715,578 710,611 
Alberta... 4. S85. 283. Be. 1: BOR Ae... oct 3,728, 467 1,931, 827 3, 881,067 2,441,153 3,310,073 1,885,108 
British Colwimbiah.&...2 ...2E Siciaust 3,996,071 2,429,161 5,793,013 3, 973, 886 5,363, 214 3,139,041 
Alltother Canada? tf... 812.00. .<..4 233 , 686 — 258,998 373, 336 510, 678 12,312 56, 847 

Canada, 1957............... 55,914,378 | 34,290,340 | 59,391,211 | 43, 836,512 | 53,206,924 40,858,508 

1958 

INE WEOURTIANG oe: ca ccis esac cave ss « 473, 060 264,325 1,383, 415 509 , 486 450,316 166,041 
Prince Edward Island.............. 228,295 263 , 023 397,313 372, deal 120,323 66,189 
Nova OCOtiat. cee serene ok mend 1, 935, 082 986, 964 2, 864,292 1,632,726 1,427,516 722,405 
INOW Brunswick . . scsi. cae Cees 1,591,345 686, 508 2,560, 625 1, 296, 056 1,271, 429 568, 835 
LUC HS eter Ree ER eS 18, 415, 909 9,960,060 | 20,981,453 | 11,411,783 18,393, 602 10, 762,375 
OH GAINERS Fo Peer ee ae Beni ah: 24,444,244 | 12,227,183 | 24,050,936 11,394,429 | 24,515,361 11, 812,251 
ALES SON oe, ee rn. 3, 834, 821 1, 460, 265 2,735,645 NE AeA is} 2,326,784 1,172, 263 
SEE] Fr 0 VEZ et ge ee 8,425, 482 1,356,950 1,662,980 771, 420 1,615,949 855, 634 
TRC ee Soe See ee a ee on ce 4,294,920 1,669, 859 4,335,793 1, 803, 921 3,619,115 1,318,407 
British, Colunipiacesst «4... sand. . 3 4,373, 758 2,054, 309 6, 400, 220 2, 828, 506 6,216,722 3,546,576 
AMI Weyel vere GE: hate bs ye te a rr 123,397 61,517 462,758 138, 462 198,649 71, 687 

Canada, 1958.............. 63,140,313 | 30,990,963 | 67,835,430 | 33,336,895 | 60,155,766 | 31,062,663 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be apportioned to 
any one province. 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 17 to 20, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual Statistical Report of Fire Losses in 
Canada prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 
Federal losses not included in these figures amounted to $5,706,605 in 1958 from 2,424 
fires. 


17.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1947-58 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from 
the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


SS ee 
——-.. — __——.——a——wwoooooooc——Sss—eeeeoeoeoeoeoeo el 


3 Loss | Deaths . Loss | Deaths 
Fires Property Fires Property 
Year per by Year per by 

Reported Loss! Capite (Mevire Reported Loss! Garin | ‘eiibe 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 

OLR pet nwaeles 52,931 57,050, 461 4,53 390 195300 254 we. 67,519 84, 270, 896 5370 477 
a Se 53,048 67,144,473 5.21 493 19545) 28 & 68, 638 91,440,478 6.01 479 
ADAOE. ct. oe a. 54,500 65,159,044 4.94 542 19553! ee). 70,096 102, 767,776 6.59 569 
5) a a 59,710 81,525,298 5.88 439 1956 2 Ve). 80,746 106,772,153 6.64 601 
CNG Je See 60,317 76, 157,807 5.64 535 1957 <5 Se. 82,088 133, 492,277 8.05 638 
MGAAR a 64,057 80, 902, 205 5.74 565 1968.2 Feet. 86,919 120, 258, 696 7.05 532 


NN 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 
foundland included from 1955. 
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The provincial property losses for 1955-58 given in Table 18 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured in 1958 were: Prince 
Edward Island 34; Nova Scotia 26; New Brunswick 29; Quebec 13; Ontario 13; Manitoba 
17; Saskatchewan 7; Alberta 26; British Columbia 34; and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 42. Uninsured losses formed 17 p.c. of the total losses for Canada. 


18.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1955-58 


1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
Province or Territory Hires Pig 
perty | Loss per 
Property Loss} Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 

Newfoundlandedtrac od. te eetetets a 538,702} 1,510,183 | 5,396,315 1,543 4,726,783 5.63 
Prince Edward Island................ 878,124 444,180 891,015 437 1,027, 267 10.27 
NovallScatia. (isons 4.8 ce teers took 2,495,579 | 4,024,029 | 3,436,728 PANETT 3,714,389 5.23 
News BrunswiGks seteiioe as tebe ano se 3,127,983 | 3,918,448 | 4,448,217 2,196 3,191,935 5.53 
Quebec. 2... Leia de eee eee ss 38,060,125 | 36,900,300 | 48,408,380 88,153 | 44,776,995 9.17 
Ontario ds, Sch Sashes koe ea the sk 29,607,786 | 29,189,908 | 43,439,433 25,606 | 35,655,789 6.14 
Manitoba, «ct saeereteety. eee tckaat 4,330,540 | 5,046,372 | 4,005,283 2,308 3,782,329 4.35 
Saskatchewanse-trde. cai este He Ueicsecuit 5,902,422 | 2,956,382 | 2,063,809 2,215 3,980,048 4.48 
Albertaren cre cree eee cares 6,810,883 | 6,840,901 | 6,532,451 4,186 6,490, 742 5.41 
British: Columbiavieshs. ..cteceeesen « 10,889,620 | 15,308,745 | 14,534,628 8,063 | 12,702,394 8.23 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 126,012 632,705 336,018 al 210,025 6.36 
Canadas. ccass te eee enee 102,767,776 | 106,772,153 | 133,492,277 86,919 | 120,258,696 7.05 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


19.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1956-58 


1956 1957 1958 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss! Reported Loss! Reported Loss!2 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Residential mesereersseee ae 60,771 | 26,127,326 61,099 | 30,667,492 66,464 | 27,797,073 
Mereantilesds. 20. 20Sa 2. 28S 4, BO 7,760 | 33,119,000 7,937 | 48,902,473 8,480 | 51,169,929 
Le Sot) eye ARC OO HOD GONRO aoc §, 292 8,585, 457 5,099 9,445, 788 5,141 10, 165,959 
Manufacturing, g.6:cis cies cctele meme ois 1,292 | 13,604,843 1,345 | 16,355,401 1,473 9,754,931 
Institutional and assembly.......... 925 | 5,674,618 1,042 | 7,863,917 1,016 6, 287, 605 
Miscellaneous... s:cccicecers sc oloiies s.arels 4,706 | 19,660,909 5,566 | 25,257, 206 4,345 12, 823,916 
TotalSsrewmens- de tcancele eet 80,746 | 106,772,153 82,088 | 133,492,277 86,919 | 120,258, 696 

1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Addition not accurate; breakdown 


for Newfoundland not complete. 


20.—Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1956-58 


1956 1957 1958 
Reported Cause Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss! Reported Loss! Reported Loss! 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Smokers’ carelessness.........-.0+-- 30,974 | 5,150,175 31,425 | 6,022,515 36, 052 5, 656, 205 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 

DIPOS see estkes Se OST EST LOR TTS 5,401 | 5,452,350 6,570 | 6,486,429 7,036 7,785,707 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 6,955 | 12,897,828 7,461 | 16,224, 484 7,546 | 13,887,770 
Matches boing tose taaco a soles tee 2,295 | 1,548,228 2,307 | 2,174,771 2,369 1,425, 247 
Defective and overheated chimneys 

And flues toe... 5 Meee teek cee. ck Hes 4,632 | 3,179,316 3,633 | 2,628,501 3,372 2,956,795 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1,986 | 1,477,492 2,014 | 2,058,806 1,764 1,267,018 
Petroleum and its products......... 1,805 | 5,332,913 1,638 | 3,140,335 1,129 2,808,010 
Lights, other than electric: Ph ae 1,480 | 1,989,111 2,183 | 6,647,458 1,668 2,841,953 
Lightning 80.4..2. Mee tee etek toc Mae 2,186 | 2,765,426 2,096 | 1,407,691 1,903 1,030, 148 
Sparks on:TOOs. se: « ss wictaes eae 475 558, 156 553 641,494 557 497, 647 
ISPOSUNG LITER aiec chiciecs Sect sem esi 600 | 1,640,376 565 | 1,511,870 695 1,370, 467 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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1956 1957 1958 
Reported Cause Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss! Reported Loss! Reported Loss} 
No $ No $ No. $ 

Spontaneous ignition................ 339 | 1,128,670 338 | 1,656,533 386 1,574,339 

TNGONGIAGINEN Cache ck cre ce. 317 2,011, 885 454 2,019, 602 466 2,895, 650 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 

OCLC.) aa ero m ei tistiok soa Se uhase 10,448 | 6,229,181 8,022 | 8,881,661 10,218 | 10,759,923 

inkwnowanettet tu cein cect cer 10,853 | 55,416,096 12,829 | 71,990,127 11,758 63, 501, 818 

OERME Te ata ceo ne Le 80,746 | 106,772,153 82,088 | 133,492,277 86,919 | 120,258,696 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 

The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 21. These figures 

relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


21.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1958 


Norr.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
or Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


a ee EEE ET we OD PODS EE) oP Ae ee 
SS ee 


Premiums Written acai ma 
Class of Business 
Canadian British Foreign Total Au All | 
Companies Companies Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— P 
Personal )....s.45s2ay aioe 2,273,815 2,515,715 4, 436, 885 9, 226,415 8,900, 506 3,943, 899 
Public liability......... 8,576, 154 8,821,703 7,204,972 24, 602, 829 22,840,945 | 13,432,708 
Employers’ liability.... 1,660,318 2,289, 853 1,080,004 5,030,175 5,045,191 2,316, 582 
Combined accident and 
Bickness....<.45. 168 ste e. 63, 874, 926 1,960,934 94,087,719 | 159,923,579 | 159,935,378 | 119,695,997 
PATRCT RGGI Gee Sok. ine ies 117,140 2,040, 167 822,049 2,979,356 2,703,919 1,292,188 
oe Taek fin aotuedee 108,879,111 64,017,977 82,998,509 | 255,895,597 | 240,034,139 | 149,503,239 
oiler— 
Boilonseer: bee es 2,550, 965 916, 239 1,013, 296 4,480,500 3, 604,099 483,594 
Machinery. ..2:.2204.0:: 1,415,572 201, 226 959, 653 2,576, 451 2,225,081 776,313 
reddit rot te 313, 526 — 642,491 956,017 908, 689 183, 444 
Earthquake...:.....2...: 5, 837 12, 463 8,346 26, 646 45,335 73 
PeSOUMION. cs dll ce etek 178 814 4,410 5, 402 4,971 402 
Falling aircraft........... — — —15 —15 5 = 
WIGREETY crate cae 40,646 7,238 11,042 58, 926 70,935 31, 235 
Guarantee— 
HIdeLIGY) a. vc de se seme asic 1,581,990 816,042 1, 482, 987 3,881,019 3, 458, 625 8,145, 150 
DSHTCL Ys Nerarsiciee ciele vars ahs 3,037,357 872,247 2,036,536 5,946, 140 5,734, 169 1,055, 125 
UES Fe ots a Seabee 328,516 216, 607 2,639, 233 3,184,356 3,180,638 893, 938 
Inland transportation..... 1,045,077 1,719,549 3,249, 483 6,014, 109 6,021,719 2,607, 235 
PAV OStOCK:. nroscedele he ae nas 7,439 33, 110 36, 546 77,095 80,302 47,304 
Personal property......... 7,607,608 13,024,910 15,011,562 35, 644,080 33,769,317 | 21,254,679 
Plate SIARS fo oS oscke oo snc 853, 904 746,076 549 , 272 2,149,252 2,032,781 1,312,026 
Real property............ 87,541 777,501 477,769 1,342,811 1,600,620 1,072, 548 
RICUMERS te et Sears 346, 618 682, 184 826,019 1,854, 821 1,888, 412 831,904 
Sprinkler leakage......... 74 399 1,056 , 529 1,0 —1,597 
MUROL Geeta tes esc 5.8 ce ORs 1,970,775 1,989, 885 1,962,925 5, 923,585 5,644, 949 4,075, 821 
Mite N certete ore et dines cos ae — — 9, 500 , 500 8,55 — 
Water damage............ ~~ _ 4,932 4,932 10,071 —1,791 
Weather wre occ cscs cases: 100 6 15, 767 15, 933 15, 896 10,960 
Weindsternt s...2.. tense. 122,056 1,383 27,673 151,112 187,708 51,081 
Wotals:3. cs: 03.2) 206,697,243 | 103,664,288 | 221,600,621 | 531,962,152 | 509,954,006 | 328,014,057 


a aa cee cence meena eee eee 
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Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 22 to 24 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only, On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


22.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58. 


Assets 1956 1957 1958 


Canadian Companies ! 
(In and Out of Canada) 


‘Realtestaten,stasansteets orden ee eimenme eric oar caterer 9,007, 637 9,572,647 10, 889, 616 
Mortgage loans and sale agreements.............0.e cece eee eee 5,816, 600 6,036, 592 6,013, 358 
Bonds} debenturesand istockstc 2. sc. cee tie ease ced 297,017, 474 309, 906, 038 332,011,246 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding. ................5. 30, 128, 617 33, 200,389 37, 875,977 
Gashianie:, lin seed... deoviemen dou of mol eatnians Jostestakes 4 26,272, 990 26,075, 954 33, 657, 834 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued................ 2,466,014 Je 224 ooo 3,126,995 
Other assets siia veces ue cusifo isso eek shaun POS Sneha US ve ror ermee ts 23,377, 762 25,542, 145 27,496,777 

Totals, Assets of Canadian Companies.............. 394, 087,094 413, 056, 098 451,071,803 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Real Cstave Sere tiecc ent. eb et eden ates bteeeca Meee creamer 1,264, 411 3,379,370 2,923,560 


Mortgage. loans, on, real. estate.a supe at =< eoaemesian a. eld ae ion 859,776 1,304,004 1,538, 221 
Bonds,,debentures'and:. stocks. nveen «ant tee ee arcs ee ae 164, 408, 838 196,534,277 219,578,924 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding.................-- 22, 107, 838 24,229, 451 28, 247,390 
CaS aed cas ccs Megage ek secgeeks ta eet ahees Ree ches cake apshens heeons Sotmcis +e 11, 420, 337 11,301,072 12,952, 856 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued................ 873,913 1,138,576 1,473, 157 
Other assets miCanada.....: fRb Rte se oscne Ge IE oe dees 6, 550, 982 3, 263,343 4,826, 424 

Totals, Assets of British Companies (in Canada)... 207,486,095 241,150,093 271,540,532 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Realestate 2) sin s..ad Meet ith sc 5 Eee eee 3 Sapas Set 4,626,146 4,548,155 4,489, 908 
Mortgage loanswonireal estates ee: « cas os esti tae sm < accata Rates 59,678 47,078 50,089 
‘Bonds *debentures andistockss. +2. ha n..  peieae ee eee 240, 259, 386 286,551,071 305, 729, 890 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding. ................0. 25,095, 764 26, 307, 463 28, 692, 669 
ONS) A OR ean ete as RN Se re eed AUR 5 Se AO dae tls 2G: 22,689, 599 21,334,417 24,956, 406 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued..............-. 1,995, 148 2,428,908 3, 227,362 
Other assets Ini'Canada. .'.2 30 fe. tam... < dat eeee, «nee mam Seek 3, 843,074 4,741,842 5,335, 479 

Totals, Assets of Foreign Companies (in Canada)... 298,568, 790 345, 958,934 372,481,803 


1 Includes marine insurance. 
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23.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1956-58. 


Liabilities 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 


Canadian Companies | 
(In and Out of Canada) 


Reservetor unsettled clasts... eS, LER. | 76, 880, 794 85, 536, 440 90, 888,710 
Reserve of unearned premiumS...............ecececcccceeevees 107, 623, 628 114, 941, 500 127,945,621 
LOM ONOUILESGRVOS ire dean cee ee iete ere oe oe 4,562,254 52147, 122 9, 204, 449 
RIG VALbeLOSHR te tbe on k. AE rete. BHC es 51,620,907 54,788,419 59,377, 234 
Investment, contingency or general reserve funds.............. 16, 845, 457 18,069, 048 18, 238, 546 
Totals, Liabilities of Canadian Companies........... 257,533,040 278,482,529 305,654,560 
Wapiial stock paids setons eee. Lk OE 8 oe ano ees 30,946, 431 34, 582,255 36, 084,380 
Amounts transferred from other funds.................2e0e000% 2,269, 642 2,414, 642 3,217,642 
BUT DLUSNEE Gil ee aha soe eee ln kes . CHM EES 103,337,981 97,576, 672 106,115, 221 
394, 087, 094 413,056,098 451,071,803 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims................--cccceceeeececees 47,719,646 60, 859 , 862 63, 131, 240 
Reserve of unearned premiums...................ceeeeeeeecees 82,877,500 89,546,191 98 , 352,621 
WOGHEN POMCY TORE VSS § fa ne ois cok tte ee a orans cicada idid ovina. 1,053, 890 1,594,920 1,640, 062 
UNGLY LUCIO Sees ce Risin e eed ee ook OO ee cordate cee. 13,213, 434 14,600,691 13,999,095 
Totals, Liabilities of British Companies (in Canada) 144,864,470 166,601, 664 177,123,018 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 62,621, 625 74,548,429 94,417,514 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 

Reserve dor Unseboled Clalit. oe «ie s:cciersie cio esses Ges acces eke 67,395, 164 80,192,028 82,085,798 
iNeserye' of mnearned premiunisac. in... Ackiacieden- eles beeen 109 , 280, 667 117, 984, 449 126, 034, 285 
ODER DOUG Y KOSEE VCS). Sacccin coo. co ets ghd ays Bids scnssce Gahactte’ nies 4a) och Bee 10,517,323 7,539, 468 10,294,614 
BUNGE yAILeniser ee, aes eee os tee ee, Seto, ee ten 20, 305, 488 19,231,751 22,354, 260 
Totals, Liabilities of Foreign Companies (in Canada)| 207,498,642 224, 947,696 240, 768,957 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 91,070,148 121, 011, 238 131, 712, 846 


1 Includes marine insurance. 


24.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 
in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 
under Federal Registration, 1956-58. 


Item 1956 1957 1958 


Profit and Loss Account — Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 


mreerwriteme Gali. cee. ois ooo eo oes shui idlne Pb ge —, 757,445 —12, 263,911 —1,746, 766 
Add: Interest, dividends and rents..............0ccccceeeees 11, 482, 471 12, 622,980 13, 945, 041 
Received from shareholders..............cccccceeeeees 5,440, 267 4,947,628 1,906, 553 
Gain in market value of investments.................. —4, 818, 853 —3, 180,625 2, 803, 698 
Gain on sale of investments...............00cccecceeee 1,238, 881 1,429,949 1,461,521 
Gains trom other SOURCES. 5c. oc44 Ad acdonce chon cena 3,097,877 2,219,271 2,385,218 
Deduct: Investments written down..............cseeceeccceeees 844, 454 169, 231 380, 039 
Wrvidends to policyholders 7 wt nes. etnies oe as cence s : 1,611,657 2,060, 606 1,725, 482 
income takes? 6). AE LAL. Soy, GIS. 1,539,679 352,392 2,211,501 
GSSES TOM. OLNOR-SONTCES: 6455 o0.5 6 sis. ccessueaeheasse:cika Be vids 5,584,117 3,561,101 3,799,925 
Mivieends*to shareholders; oe ees ee ee Mh 3,651,951 2,433,075 2,690,335 
PEA EAUECU CHIN CULURARER rite lers rise Nets c eicro ree s vais aes nae con ees —548,660 —2,801,113 9,953,983 
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24,—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 
in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 
under Federal Registration, 1956-58—concluded. 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
Gain or Loss and Other Income — British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Underwriting’ Galins sey 2 ricc.s.sttceci stick ese close eps anor. —11, 443,480 —30, 799,476 —4,417,433 
Deducts InGOmO ta xO 5 ccjo.s.ctovone ocsurceceavonearedstaictinsieiasteretets) ocsleue Gs .oyeiekons —10, 814 —39, 530 334, 273 
Net. Gain or LOSS: 226-08 hao ete eee ee os Saco elena —11, 432,666 —30, 759, 946 —4,751, 706 
Other Revenue— 
Interest, dividends,andieuts eres cciiceeeeckiclecin ceria: 3, 938, 838 5, 261, 709 6,108, 554 
Sundry, income’. : aes. eae. bth. «+s Rete tie Pee ole oe os wisieic'ec 91 42,915 76,454 
Gain or Loss and Other Income — Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Underwriting Galas. 204. e6.0 5.50 hie ees 6 bose cea cn coc as —13, 958, 288 —26,164,561 3,870,848 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders and others............++0+- 3,912,471 3,638,315 3, 383, 470 
Income taxesa:tRS.¥o<0% 5s THERE elon Beene canes 535,749 — 67,266 1,398,953 
Losses from jObWerSOUTCES, . Ee eehiceb atch cs on eee cee —23,100 — — 
Nebs:Gain [ors Ti0ss 2 see Sta ee tae N ee eaasia isle slsvorste Sisie'osas9 —18,383, 408 —29, 735,610 —911,575 
Other Revenue— 
Interestadividendsiandunents an acer eerie ties ceric 7,816,535 9,445,113 10, 476, 421 
Sundry inComiesrs te aces eee Necro tacro es a cttete le olorsicne’ orate 77,711 100,312 321,017 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various types 
of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the federal and 
provincial governments. 


Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export 
credits insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and 
Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Insurance Schemes.—Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office, a Crown corporation established by the Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Act, 1944, commenced business in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance 
other than sickness, life and hail. The aim of the legislation is to provide residents of the 
province with low-cost insurance designed for their particular needs. Rates are based on 
loss experience in Saskatchewan only and the surpluses are invested, as far as possible, 
within the province. Premium income for 1959 amounted to $7,588,594 and earned 
surplus to $508,723. The total amount made available to the Government of Saskat- 
chewan since the beginning of government insurance operations in 1945 to Dec. 31, 
1959 was $3,450,633. Assets at the latter date were $16,881,497, of which more than 
$10,000,000 were invested in bonds and debentures issued by Saskatchewan schools, 
municipalities and hospitals. Over 600 independent insurance agents sell government 
insurance throughout Saskatchewan. 
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The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compen- 
sation for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. Rates vary 
from $4 a year for trucks to $40 for late-model private passenger cars, and also vary for 
other types of motor vehicle depending on size and usage. From the inception of the 
Act in 1946 to Apr. 30, 1960, more than $41,000,000 were paid in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage 
to unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, 
bear and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Promotion 
and Advertising Department of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 11th 
and Cornwall Streets, Regina, Sask. 


Alberia.—Provincial Government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates firstly to the Alberta General Insurance Company, 
in which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and secondly to the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch 
of the Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides 
for the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corpor- 
ations, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue 
and be sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 


It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the 
Alberta Hail Insurance Board. 


Information on insurance matters additional to that set out above may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister and Associate Minister of National Defence exercise control over and 
management of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters 
relating to national defence. Under their direction the three Chiefs of Staff are responsible 
for the control and administration of their respective Services and the Chairman of the 
Defence Research Board is responsible for research and development in defence matters. 
The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee is responsible to the Minister for ensuring 
that all matters of joint defence and defence policy, in its widest sense, are carefully ex- 
amined and co-ordinated before decisions are made. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister 
and four Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division of the Deputy 
Minister’s branch responsible for matters of: administration and personnel; construction, 
engineering and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister 
are: the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
Secretary, and the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 
issues. These include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), the 
Associate Minister (Vice-Chairman), the Parliamentary Secretary, the Deputy Minister, 
the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman 
of the Defence Research Board and the Associate Deputy Minister; its purpose is to advise 
the Minister on administrative and other matters. 


Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, the three 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The Deputy Minister 
of National Defence attends regularly and the Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under 
Secretary of State for External Affairs attend when required. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to maintain a continuous review of all operational problems; sub-committees 
consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


(2 


S 


* Prepared in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, the 
Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Adminis- 
tration and Personnel), the Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance) and a representative of 
the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The purpose of the Committee is to 
examine personnel problems of the three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform 
personnel policies; sub-committees consider various aspects of personnel problems and 
report to the parent committee. 

(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Technical 

Services, the Quartermaster- General, the Air Member for Technical Services, the Assistant 

Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence 

Research Board. The purpose of the Committee is to consider logistical problems; sub- 

committees consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Defence Supply Committee.—An interdepartmental committee composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of National Defence and of Defence Production and the senior military 
and civilian supply officers of the two Departments has been established to review inter- 
departmental procurement and production problems and consider various policy aspects 
of the procurement of ammunition, armament, aircraft, etc. Eleven panels consider 
various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. : 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—Composed of: for Canada, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such appropriate Cabinet Members as 
either Government may designate from time to time as the need arises. 


The function of this Committee is to consult periodically on any matters affecting the 
joint defence of Canada and the United States; to exchange information and views at 
the Ministerial level on problems that may arise, with a view to strengthening further 
the close and intimate co-operation between the two Governments on joint defence matters; 
and to report to the representative Governments on such discussions in order that con- 
sideration may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence 
co-operation. The Committee meets at least once a year or as may be considered necessary 
by the two Governments. Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United 
States with the host country providing the chairman. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, who is the Canadian military 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co-ordinating 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, 
Canada also maintains: (1) the Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the three 
Services and the Defence Research Board in the United Kingdom, the chairman of which 
is the principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London, the 
principal military adviser to the Permanent Canadian Delegate to the NATO Council 
and the Canadian National Military Representative to SHAPE; (2) the Canadian Joint 
Staff (Washington) representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board in 
the United States, the chairman of which is the principal military adviser to the Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison Representative to SACLANT 
Headquarters and the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent 
Session; and (3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, 
a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are con- 
sidered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 168-169. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances 
effective Oct. 1, 1960 are given in Table 1. 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Marriage Allowance.—The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent married 
quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are occupied. 
All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the initial training period has 
been completed and the age of 21 years has been attained by men and 23 years by officers. 


Separated Family’s Allowance.—An officer or man in receipt of marriage allowance, 
while separated from his dependants for any of various reasons (7.e., movement of depend- 
ants prohibited, illness of dependants, lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved 
other than temporarily may be entitled to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for 
a period depending on circumstances (7.e., rank, reason for separation, whether or not he 
has children, whether or not his family is accommodated in married quarters, whether or 
not he is provided with quarters and rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 


In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances are granted to officers and men posted 
for duty to a country outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses incurred; 
these vary with rank, appointment and location. Isolation Allowances are granted to 
officers and men serving at specified isolated posts in Canada at rates depending upon 
location and circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as follows: Officers 
receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers Class I, $270; men 
receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly clothing credit or 
allowance of $7, Navy Petty Officer Ist class and above $9, and women $8. An Aircrew 
Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing flying training. For 
qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending on rank, if filling an 
appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties and to $100, depending on 
rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance is granted an officer or man 
undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine; the allowance 
varies from $65 to $115 a month depending on rank. An officer or man actively engaged 
or undergoing training as a parachutist or on flying or submarine duty and not entitled 
to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is paid a Risk Allowance at the rate of $30 
a month. Medical and Dental Officers are granted extra allowances according to rank. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Navy is to defend Canada 
and to contribute to the collective defence of the NATO area against attack from the sea. 
In addition, the RCN may be required to assist in the support of the United Nations, as 
directed by the Canadian Government. To meet its role, the RCN maintains, in a state of 
readiness, an effective force of anti-submarine ships and aircraft with up-to-date equip- 
ment and logistic support. 


The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of Naval 
Staff at Naval Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast, at Halifax, N.S., 
and the Flag Officer Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise operational and adminis- 
trative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
Commands. The Flag Officers also hold the additional appointments of Maritime Com- 
mander Atlantic and Maritime Commander Pacific, respectively. As such, each is respon- 
sible for anti-submarine operations involving RCN and RCAF forces in his Command. 
The 21 Naval Divisions of the RCN(Reserve) come under the over-all command of the 
Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. There are 
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naval missions in London, England, and Washington, U.S.A., to maintain liaison with the 
Royal Navy and the United States Navy. As a result of Canada’s NATO commitments 
(see pp. 168-169), officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the staffs of : the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va., in the United States; the Commander-in- 
Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood in the United Kingdom; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast holds 
the NATO appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 


The strength of the RCN at Mar. 31, 1960 was 20,675 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 3,311 in the Reserve Force. 


Operations at Sea, 1959-60.—The Royal Canadian Navy now has more ships and 
men at sea than at any other period in peacetime; 49 p.c. of the officers and men of the 
RCN serve at sea, one of the highest sea-shore ratios of any navy. 

At the beginning of 1960 the RCN had 62 warships in commission and two Royal 
Navy submarines under its operational control. The fleet included the aircraft carrier 
Bonaventure, seven St. Laurent and seven Restigouche class destroyer escorts, 11 older 
destroyer escorts, 18 frigates, ten minesweepers, two mobile repair ships and six smaller 
craft. 


In the Atlantic, RCN ships and aircraft took part in several exercises with units of 
other NATO navies; while in the Pacific, Canadian destroyer escorts practised with units 
of the U.S. Navy. 


Ships of the Royal Canadian Navy on training cruises visited Bermuda, southern 
United States, Trinidad, Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Okinawa, Galapagos Islands, Chile, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, the West Indies, Fiji Islands and Samoa. 


Training.—The major shore training establishments are HMCS Stadacona at 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Naden at Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Cornwallis near Digby, N.S., 
HMCS Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S., HMCS Hochelaga near Montreal, Que., HMCS 
Gloucester near Ottawa, and HMCS D’ Iberville at Quebec City. 


Facilities at Stadacona and Naden include schools for general and specialized training, 
drafting depots, hospitals and accommodation facilities necessary for the support of the 
ships based on each coast. The Naval Technical School, which was commissioned in 1958 
in Naden, continues to provide naval technical apprentices of the engineering and hull 
technician trades with intensive training from basic to advanced level. 


New-entry or re-entry training, 15 weeks in duration, is conducted at the basic training 
establishment Cornwallis. A total of 2,813 men and women, including apprentices, took 
basic training during 1959. The new-entry training establishment D’Jberville gives all 
French-speaking new-entry personnel a basic course in English and preliminary training 
in seamanship and other professional naval subjects. After completing the course at 
D’ Iberville, these new entries join classes at Cornwallis. 


Trade and specialist supply training is conducted in Hochelaga. Also at this establish- 
ment management and logistic courses are conducted for both officers and civilian personnel. 
Communications training is carried out in Cornwallis and Gloucester. 

Under the Regular Officer Training Plan, 33 cadets who graduated from Royal 
Military College or Canadian universities were promoted to Sub-lieutenant in 1959. Of 
those graduating from RMC, 17 continued to university for a final year in engineering. 
Thirty-three Sub-lieutenants from the ROTP joined the fleet in 1959, including 17 officers 
who had attended university for one year after having graduated from RMC. In August 
1959 there were 176 naval cadets in training under the ROTP and 11 under the College 
Training Plan. 
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Under the HMCS Venture plan, introduced in 1954, young men are enrolled as cadets 
and their term of service in the RCN is seven years unless they are granted a permanent 
commission. In August 1959 there were 84 cadets under training in Venture including six 
Belgian cadets. Thirty-five cadets were promoted after graduation to Acting Sub- 
lieutenant. Of these, 14 continued to pilot training with the RCAF to obtain their wings 
before receiving advanced flying training with the RCN; 21 went to technical courses in 
Stadacona to prepare for employment as surface officers. A University Naval Training 
Division program is conducted to give instruction to university students, with the object 
of providing well-trained junior officers for the RCN and the RCN(R). The training 
period is three years and cadets are required to complete three winter-training periods, 
two summer periods and certain specified courses. Promotion to Acting Sub-lieutenant 
or to Sub-lieutenant is dependent on academic status. In July 1959 there were 575 UNTD 
cadets in attendance at 26 Canadian universities and colleges. Of these, 513 cadets had 
received training during the summer in ships and shore establishments of the RCN. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—The recruiting and training of officers and men 
of the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve) is conducted mainly through 21 Naval Divisions 
across Canada under the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, 
with headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following 
centres :-— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
TNT IC Ra eoes Cea Queen Charlotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
alifax, N.S., cotian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chi 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Teen ee HMCS aes aoe 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Cal Alta. HMCS 7. ra 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York fa SL) et BP ids 
Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton : 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 
Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham. 


Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN(R). The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada and supervised by the RCN, consisted of 160 authorized corps in 1959. 
These were divided into seven Sea Cadet areas, supervised by 16 naval officers, responsible 
to the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried out by RCSC officers. 
Two RCSC training establishments—Acadia on the East Coast and Quadra on the West 
Coast—accommodated a total of 3,300 officers and cadets for two-week training periods 
in 1959. In addition Sea Cadets received eight-week training courses at the two establish- 
ments. Sea experience was provided for Cadets throughout the year in various types of 
ships of the RCN. The strength of the corps at the end of 1959 was 1,130 Sea Cadet officers 
and 9,960 Sea Cadets. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa is organized into three separate 
branches. The General Staff Branch deals with all matters affecting the fighting efficiency 
of the Army, the Adjutant-General Branch deals with all problems affecting the soldier 
as an individual, and the Quartermaster-General Branch is responsible for supply. The 
senior appointment at Army Headquarters is the Chief of the General Staff who, through 
the Heads of the three Branches, directs all activities of the Canadian Army. For command 
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ern oberg it 
and control, Canada is divided into Commands and Areas each with its own headquarters 


divided into the same three branches as Army Headquarters. Locations of these head- 
quarters are as follows:— 


Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 
Western Command........... Edmonton, Alta......... (1) British Columbia Area, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


(2) Alberta Area, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


(3) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 


(4) Manitoba Area, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Central Command............ Oakville, Ont............ (5) Western Ontario Area 
London, Ont. 


(6) Central Ontario Area, 
Oakville, Ont. 


(7) Eastern Ontario Area, 
Kingston, Ont. 


’ 


Quebec Command............ Montreal, Que............ (8) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
Eastern Command............ Fralifax -NiBe ean ae), (9) New Brunswick Area, 


Fredericton, N.B. 


(10) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves. The 
Canadian Army (Regular) consists of four Infantry Brigade Groups and static units and 
installations for command and control. One of the Brigade Groups is in Europe with the 
NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. The 
Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the Regular Reserve, the Supplementary 
Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the Cadet Services of Canada and the 
Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral part of the Canadian Army are the 
Services Colleges, officially authorized cadet corps, rifle associations and clubs. 


The strength of the Canadian Army (Regular) at Mar. 31, 1960 was 47,185 officers 
and men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 40,010. 


Operations in 1959.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada has continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, which consists of the 1st Regiment Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery, the 8th Canadian Hussars (Princess Louise’s), the 1st Battalion 
The Canadian Guards, the 2nd Battalion The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, and the Ist 
Battalion The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada, constituted the 
Canadian Army contribution to NATO at the end of the year. The Headquarters of the 
Brigade Group is at Soest, and married quarters for officers and men are located in the 
vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. 


The Canadian Army continued to make a major contribution of approximately 870 
officers and men to the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. Their task 
is the patrolling of a sector of the Egypt-Israel Armistice Demarcation Line and the pro- 
vision of communication, supply, transport, and workshop services to the Force. Canadian 
Army contributions to United Nations armistice commissions included 27 officers employed 
in Kashmir, Palestine and Korea. 
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As a result of Canadian membership in the International Supervisory Commissions 
of Viet Nam and Cambodia, the Canadian Army continued to provide approximately 65 
officers and men for truce supervisory duties in Indo China. 


The Army in 1959 assumed certain responsibilities for national survival including 
warning, nuclear detonation and fallout reporting, control of re-entry operations into — 
damaged areas and areas subjected to heavy fallout and emergency communications. 


Canada, as a member of the United Nations, may be called on to provide, at short — 
notice, military forces for service in support of the United Nations. An infantry battalion — 
has been specially trained and equipped for operations of this nature in any part of the 
world. 


Training.—The policy of training is determined at Army Headquarters. General 
Officers Commanding Commands implement the training policies within their Commands, 
except for those conducted at Army and corps schools that are under the direct supervision — 
of Army Headquarters. During 1959 the basic training of 3,320 recruits and the corps. 
training of officers and men of the Canadian Army (Regular) were carried out at regimental — 
depots, units and corps schools, and 5,979 personnel attended courses at the schools of — 
instruction. Promotion qualification examinations consisting of written and practical tests 
were held to qualify Regular and Militia officers for the ranks of Captain and Major; 34 
candidates passed qualification examinations for selection to attend the Canadian Army 
Staff College and 30 passed the entrance examination for the Royal Military College of 
Science. A training program was conducted during the winter months for all Regular 
officers to further their professional knowledge. Militia Staff Course examinations were | 
conducted for Militia officers to qualify Captains and Majors for command and staff 
appointments. Qualifying courses for Junior NCO’s were conducted under General Officers | 
Commanding Commands. Senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools in accord- 
ance with training standards. 


French- and English-language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian — 
Army, was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The Canadian Army Training School 
conducted six-month French-language courses for English-speaking officers and NCO 
instructors. A number of French-speaking potential NCO’s also received English-language 
training. 


Officers from the RCN and RCAF as well as officers from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Pakistan, India, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, Norway, 
France and Italy attended courses at Canadian Army schools of instruction. nl 


Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. Where feasible, the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. 
Training is conducted in accordance with the appropriate training standard for each trade 
or specialty. When required by technical developments in the Army, trades are revised 
and new trades are introduced. Trades relating to aircraft maintenance and repair are 
being studied in keeping with the decision that the Army will use certain aircraft. : 

The apprentice training program inaugurated in September 1952 is designed to train 
selected young men as soldier tradesmen and to give them a background for advancement 
to senior non-commissioned ranks in the Army. A high entry standard has been set to 
ensure that the prospective soldier apprentice will be capable of absorbing trade and 
academic training and also of developing the leadership qualities essential in senior NCO’s., 
During 1959 an additional 498 apprentices were enrolled and 42 civilian teachers were 
employed to provide academic instruction for about 864 apprentice soldiers. Academic, 
credits are obtained from the educational authorities of the province where the training 
is conducted. Apprentices receive trades training as clerks, cooks, carpenters, electricians, 
wireless operators, radar operators, radio mechanics, storemen, gun mechanics, vehicle | 
mechanics and armourers. A balanced training program is designed to stimulate the 
interest of the apprentice. Military, trade, academic and recreational training are inte- 
grated. Separate messing, canteen and sleeping arrangements are provided for apprentices. 


ee 
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The training of the Defence of Canada Force continued throughout 1959. Airborne 
continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction with unit exercises. 
Defence of Canada Force units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 
Collective training for units in Canada was carried on during the summer months at Camp 
Gagetown, Camp Petawawa and Camp Wainwright. All arms training comprised sub-unit 
and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


The Reserves.—Funds were provided to permit an average of 45 days of training for 
all ranks of the Militia during 1959, including seven days of summer training by attach- 
ment to Regular Army units, camps or headquarters. During the summer, 10,989 all ranks, 
including Canadian Women’s Army Corps members and Young Soldiers, were attached 
for summer training, intended to prepare the Militia for assistance in National Survival. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP).—The Regular Officer Training Plan is in 
effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and affiliated 
colleges that have contingents of the COTC. The purpose of the Plan is to train selected 
students for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Students enrol in the Canadian 
Army (Regular) with a special rate of pay; tuition and essential fees are paid and grants 
are given for books and instruments needed for study. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1960, 88 of these sponsored students graduated and were commissioned in the Canadian 
Army (Regular). Training consists of military studies, drill and physical training during 
the academic year; the summer term is devoted to practical training at military establish- 
ments. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—In addition to the Regular Officer 
Training Plan, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian 
universities to produce primarily, from among university undergraduates, officers for the 
reserve components of the Army. University graduates who have been members of the 
Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army 
(Regular). Members of the COTC undertake the same training as members of the ROTP. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, seven who had trained with the COTC were awarded 
commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). 


Army Cadets.—As at Mar. 31, 1960, the program for Royal Canadian Army Cadets 
involved 2,201 Cadet Services of Canada officers and civilian instructors and 65,289 cadets 
in 494 corps. In 1959, a total of 5,026 selected cadets attended trades and specialist summer 
camps of seven weeks duration at Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, Que., Ipperwash and Camp 
Borden, Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C.; 508 cadets attended two-week Junior 
Leader camps at Aldershot and Clear Lake, Man. The National Cadet Camp at Banff, 
Alta., was conducted for 235 Master or First Class cadets. A total of 743 Cadet Services 
of Canada officers and civilian instructors were employed at or attended cadet camps under 
instruction. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—The RCAF is controlled from Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa, 
which is responsible for planning, policy and administration of the Regular and Reserve 
components of the RCAF. The Headquarters organization comprises four major Divisions— 
plans and operations, technical services, personnel and resource control. On Mar. 31, 1960 
the major RCAF formations and their Headquarters locations were as follows:— 


Formations Headquarters 
FAM gl) GLEN Ono OUUNTTIAT Cleg4-..- bueh. -corts ghee Mann wai nt ateiia iene! St. Hubert, Que. 
ee TEE PU RTOI IS ee oo. Se. Se net ee ne ee as Vancouver, B.C 
leit Dantision iia Tas oA 1 Sac AR a 4 Metz, France 
Aun ransnprt Commands: bse) cir rea yee sied. ee Trenton, Ont. 
BET gE, | CS PLL QIN Ta ie el ae Rockcliffe, Ont. 
aricttie ae ean ee Halifax, N.S. 


proning Commandtcnions,. acl: ba. Ae Aa Winnipeg, Man. 
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The organization included 29 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and 11 flying 
squadrons of the Reserve. The Reserve squadrons performed:.an emergency and rescue 
role. Nine of the Regular squadrons contributed to the air defence of the Canada-United 
States region; 12 squadrons were assigned to the air defence of Western Europe; four 
squadrons were required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; three mari- 
time squadrons operated in conjuntion with other forces for the defence of Canada’s 
Hast and West Coasts; and one reconnaissance squadron carried out aerial photography 
and reconnaissance in the Canadian North. 


The strength of the Royal.Canadian Air Force at Mar. 31, 1960 was 51,737 officers 
and men in the Regular Force and 3,792 in the Auxiliary Air Force. 


Operations in 1959.—The RCAF continued to fill its air defence commitments, 
improve the effectiveness of its air defence squadrons and emphasize defence integration 
with the USAF under NORAD. The Canadian air defence force remained at nine squadrons 
of CF-100 MK V aircraft. No. 1 Air Division in Europe, comprised of eight F-86, four 
CF-100 MK IVB and one AC and W squadrons, continued to fill Canada’s commitment to 
the NATO air defence fighter force. 


Air Defence Command continued its planned build-up and had under operation three 
radar systems—the Distant Early Warning Line (DEW), the Mid-Canada Line (MCL), 
and the Pinetree Line—as an integral part of North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD). The southern portion of the Ground Observer Corps was disbanded effective 
June 1, 1960. The northern portion continued operations as a supplement to the early 
warning radar system. 


The program of re-equipping Maritime Air Command squadrons with improved air- 
craft and equipment continued throughout the year. On the East Coast a second squadron 
was converted to Argus aircraft, the largest and most modern anti-submarine aircraft in 
operational use. The maritime force, consisting of two Argus squadrons on the East 
Coast and a Neptune squadron on the West Coast, participated in a number of national 
and NATO exercises. Daily patrols and surveillance over the ocean areas on both coasts 
were conducted throughout the year. 


Air Transport Command continued to provide support to the Air Division and the 
Army Brigade in Europe using North Star aircraft. North Stars were also used to support 
the United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt. A flying unit, operating Dakota and Otter 
aircraft, was maintained for local employment in Egypt in support of UNEF. Fairchild 
C-119 aircraft of Transport Command were engaged in cargo and personnel carrier opera- 
tions in Canada and in paratroop training for the Canadian Army. Both North Star and 
C-119 aircraft were used for operations in support of the Arctic weather stations. Routine 
reconnaissance flights in the Arctic Archipelago and photographic missions for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence were carried out by 408 Squadron. 


During the year, the RCAF continued to provide Search and Rescue services in 
Canadian areas of responsibility. Forty-two major search operations were conducted, of 
which 27 were for civil aircraft and four were for military aircraft. Marine craft and mis- 
cellaneous cases accounted for the remainder. During the year, 152 mercy flights were 
performed. The total flying time for all search and rescue operations was 5,527 hours. 


Training.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, the last of the aircrew trainees 
accepted under the NATO training plan and the agreement with the Government of 
Germany completed their training in Canada. Aside from providing aircrew training to 
meet its own requirements, the RCAF provided training to Wings standard for a limited 
number of aircrew trainees of the air forces of the Netherlands, Norway and Denmark 
under bilateral agreements with the governments of those countries. Advanced flying 


training was also provided to a small number of pilots of the Turkish Air Force and the 
German Air Force. 
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Aircrew trainees entering the Service receive primary training at Centralia, Ont., and 
pilot trainees receive basic flying training at. Moose Jaw, Sask., and Penhold, Alta. Ad- 
vanced flying training on jet aircraft is conducted at Portage la Prairie and Gimli in 
Manitoba and advanced flying training on twin-engine aircraft is conducted at Saska- 
toon, Sask. Both the basic and applied phases of training for Observer trainees are 
conducted at Winnipeg, Man. Flying Instructor training is conducted at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and Portage la Prairie, Man. 


Formal trade courses for tradesmen and technicians and newly commissioned non- 
flying list officers in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply, telecommunications and 
flying control were conducted at the RCAF technical schools in Ontario located at Camp 
Borden, Aylmer and Clinton. Aircraft system trainers were used extensively to support 
technician and aircrew training programs at field technical training units and operational 
training units. Trade advancement training programs continued at all units, both regular 
and auxiliary, to help tradesmen advance into the qualified trade group levels. Semi- 
annual trade examinations were written under the direction of a Central Examination 
Board. Language training programs were conducted where necessary. 


RCAF Reserve.—The active sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. Eleven Auxiliary flying squadrons, equipped 
with transport aircraft, are maintained to train a reserve of transport aircrew and operate 
in an emergency transport role. In addition, the RCAF maintains 13 Auxiliary medical 
units, 14 aircraft control and warning squadrons and eight technical training units. The 
Primary Reserve is concerned mainly with the training of members of the University 
Reserve Training Plan (URTP), the Manning Support Officers (MSO) and the Reserve 
Tradesmen Training Plan (RTTP). 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, officer development courses were conducted for 
some 300 first-year URTP university undergraduates at Reserve Officer School, St. Johns, 
Que. Following this initial training some non-flying list cadets continued with basic courses 
in aeronautical engineering, telecommunications, armament, supply and accounts while 
others in the medical, air services and personnel lists were employed at Regular Force 
units on contact training. Second and third year flight cadets continued with their formal 
or contact training. The Reserve Tradesmen Training Plan was also continued with an 
annual intake quota of 1,750. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities in Canada are sponsored and 
administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada. The League is a voluntary civilian 
organization formed in 1940 to provide preliminary aviation training for potential members 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The peacetime objective of air cadet training is to 
give basic training in aviation and other closely associated subjects as well as citizenship 
training which will better fit Canadian youth for careers in civilian or Service life. The 
RCAF works in partnership with the League and provides training personnel, syllabi and 
equipment. 


The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment is 25,500 and the strength at Jan. 31, 1960 
was approximately 24,250, attached to 331 squadrons across Canada, Air cadet training 
is carried out in more that 270 communities from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 
During the summer of 1959, camps were held at RCAF Stations at Summerside, P.E.I., 
St. Johns, Que., Clinton, Ont., and Sea Island, B.C., attended by about 6,000 cadets 
together with officers and instructors. A seven-week course for senior leaders and drill 
instructors was held for 200 cadets at RCAF Station, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Under the International Exchange Visits Program for 1959, sponsored jointly by the 
RCAF and the Air Cadet League, 58 cadets were exchanged with the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships provided by the RCAF and additional scholarships are awarded. by the Air 
Cadet League and other organizations, which in 1959 numbered 138. 
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Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947 by an amendment to 
the National Defence Act. The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, 
five ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ex officio members are 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence 
and the President of the National Research Council. The other members, appointed by 
the Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 


The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research group and 
nine field research stations, and liaison offices at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Government, realizing the vital need for continuity in research, planned the 
Defence Research Board as a fully integrated and permanent part of the defences of the 
country. To assist co-ordination at the highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the 
status of a Chief of Staff and is a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the 
Defence Council. Thus the Defence Research Board has been described as a fourth Service. 
Its fundamental purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed 
Forces with the general research activities of the scientific community at large. The 
Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems of particular 
importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or facilities. Existing 
research facilities such as the National Research Council are used wherever possible to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has built up new facilities only in those 
fields that have little or no civilian interest. From the policy of specialization it follows 
that close collaboration must be maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization 
is made possible only through the willingness of the United Kingdom and the United States 
to exchange the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but none the less 
valuable benefits of Canadian research. 


The activities of the Defence Research Board are concerned primarily with maritime 
warfare, armament, telecommunications, Arctic, special weapons, operational, medical, 
aeronautical and materials research problems of specific interest to Canadian defence. To 
conduct this program of research, the Defence Research Board operates nine specialized 
research and development establishments and, in addition, organizes and supports research 
on problems of defence interest in universities and other agencies. 


Research on maritime warfare problems is carried out at the Naval Research Establish- 
ment, Dartmouth, N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. The princi- 
pal emphasis at each station is on problems related to submarine detection and tracking. 


Research and development of weapons and armament is undertaken by the Defence 
Research Board in co-operation with the Armed Services at various establishments. The 
largest of these is the Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment near 
Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities include research and development and testing of 
new and improved weapons. 


Research on telecommunications is carried out at the Defence Research Telecom- 
munications Establishment. This establishment is concerned mainly with problems of 
communication and air navigation and supports these with considerable effort in basic 
research in the fields of radio propagation and electronics components. 


Research dealing with problems in Arctic operations is conducted at the Defence 
Research Northern Laboratory, Fort Churchill, Man. This Laboratory has given valuable 
support in the instrumentation of rockets fired from the rocket range located at this station. 


Special weapons is the generic term used to cover research on the defensive aspects of 
chemical, biological and atomic weapons. This work is carried out at three Defence Research 
Board establishments—the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories at Ottawa, Ont., 
the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, Alta., and the Defence Research Kingston 
Laboratory at Barriefield, Ont. 
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Military, psychological, clothing and food research is carried out intramurally at the 
Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto and extramurally in Canadian 
universities by means of a grant-in-aid program. An important field of activity is aviation 
medicine but investigations include naval and army problems as well as studies on blood 
substitutes, infection and immunity, burns and wounds, the effects of noise on hearing, and 
other factors likely to affect a military man’s efficiency and health. 


Most of the basic aeronautical research program is also carried out extramurally in 
Canadian universities and in Canadian industry. The principal fields covered are aerody- 
namics, aircraft propulsion, and engineering materials. 


Operational research is carried on in the Defence Research Board by a Headquarters 
group. This group conducts long-range scientific analyses of future defence problems; it is 
also responsible for computational work on behalf of other operational research sections 
in cases where the use of digital computational equipment is required. In addition to this 
group, trained operational research scientists are provided by the Defence Research Board 
to the operational research teams in the three Armed Services, and also to a fourth outside 
group known as the Defence Systems Analysis Group which undertakes, for the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, analytical studies of those defence problems that lie beyond the executive 
responsibility of an individual Chief of Staff. 


In all, the Board continues to support those fields of research that are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continual review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence 
Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with 
production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Johns, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was 
opened in 1952. In 1959 the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal 
Military College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provided a 
sound and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in Arts and 
Sciences which are granted by the Royal Military College. The organization and training 
give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth vears of the college course are given only at the 
Royal Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for 
the final two years of the general or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége 
Militaire Royal, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and complete the 
final two years at the Royal Military College. 


The college year is eleven months, divided into three terms: autumn, winter and 
summer. The months September to May are devoted to academic training supplemented 
by such military studies as drill and physical training. The summer term, June to mid- 
August, is spent in practical training at an establishment of the Service in which the cadet 
is enrolled. Academic requirements for admission to the first year at the Royal Military 
College and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the following subjects: 
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English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and either 
history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candidates having a B.A. 
degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first year at Collége 
Militaire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution the academic 
requirement is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, French, algebra, geome- 
try, physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates who do not possess 
the standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require at least sixth-year 
standing. 

To be accepted, a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
normally resident in Canada and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards 
of the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interviews and medical examinations of candidates are carried out by Service 
Boards located at various centres across Canada. Senior officers representing the Services 
and a faculty member from the Services Colleges sit on interview boards. The interview 
boards base their recommendations on the physical and personal qualifications of the 
candidates; responsibility for final selection rests with a board appointed by the Minister 
of National Defence. 


Since September 1954 virtually all cadets entering the Services Colleges have been 
required to enrol under the Regular Officer Training Plan. Under this Plan applicants 
accepted for entry enrol, according to their choice, as naval cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other essential 
fees are borne by the Department of National Defence, and cadets are paid at the rate of 
$63 a month. On successfully completing their academic and military training, cadets are 
granted permanent commissions in the regular force but may, if they so wish, apply for 
release after three years of service following completion of academic training. 


The only cadets now accepted at the Services Colleges in a reserve capacity are those 
who qualify for Dominion Cadetships, which are awarded by the Government in recognition 
of a candidate’s parent having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated in the 
service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Cadetships may be awarded 
in any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers first-year fees. 


During the 1959-60 academic year, 972 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges—431 of them at Royal Military College, 178 at Royal Roads and 363 at Collége 
Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 192 were enrolled in the Navy, 365 in the 
Army and 415 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments in peace and war. The course is 21 months in duration 
with a student intake every second year. Although most of the student body is composed 
of Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of 
other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. The system of instruction is 
based upon the study of précis and other references, demonstrations and lectures, indoor 
and outdoor exercises. Most of the work is carried on in syndicates, each under a member 
of the directing staff. Attention is paid to both individual and team work. Aside from 
purely military subjects-such as the study of modern tactics, the curriculum includes 
national survival, research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent 
guest speakers. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., opened on Jan. 5, 1948, is a senior 
defence college providing an 11-month course of study covering the economic, political 
and military aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the 
Armed Forces and government departments attend, as well as a few representatives 
from industry. An extensive lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders 
in various fields in Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. 
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In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States; 
Kurope and the Middle East give students more knowledge of conditions and influences in 
their own and other countries. The thirteenth course, from September 1959 to July 1960, 
was attended by students, three from the Royal Canadian Navy, four each from the 
Canadian Army and Royal Canadian Air Force, two from the Defence Research Board, 
one from the Department of External Affairs, one each from the Department of National 
Defence, the Department of Transport, the Department of National Revenue, the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and Atomic Energy 
Control Board of Canada. In addition, the British-American Oil Company and the 
Imperial Oil Company each provided one student for the course.. Representation on. the 
course from outside Canada included one member each from the Royal Navy, the British 
Army, the Royal Air Force and the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom, the United 
States Navy, the United States Army, the United States Air Force and the State Depart- 
ment of the United States. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., 

a permanent establishment preparing officers for staff appointments in the Air Forte, 
The course affords advanced Service education for officers normally of Wing Commander 
and Squadron Leader ranks, fitting them for appointments appropriate to their present 
ranks and preparing them t6 assume higher appointments. The Directing Staff selected 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an exchange officer from each of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army, and the Royal Air Force. The student body, 
in addition to Royal Canadian Air Force officers, has eight representatives from the 
Royal Canadian Navy, and one or two from each of the Canadian Army, the Royal Air 
Force and the United States Air Force. The objective of the course is to assist the student 
to think logically and express his ideas with precision both orally and in writing, to know 
his Service and understand the employment of air forces, to keep abreast of scientific 
and technical developments that may affect the employment of air forces and to gain a 
perspective of national and international problems. Lecturers are drawn, when desirable, 
from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps and universities. Instructional 
visits are made to commercial and military establishments at home and abroad. 


PART II.--_DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act.(RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity and materials are available to support the defence 
production program. The Department also buys material for the Civil Defence program 
and serves as procurement agent for the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown 
company primarily responsible for the purchase in Canada of defence goods required by 
other governments and of supplies needed to meet. Canadian commitments under the 
Colombo Plan and other international agreements. Military construction is the prime 
responsibility of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, a Crown company reporting to 
Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production, 


During 1959 the Department of Defence Production and Defence Constr rhstiany (1951) 
Limited placed defence contracts on behalf of the Department of National Defence having 
a total net value of $591,556,000. This was a decrease of 19.0 p.c. from the preceding year. 
(The net value of contracts placed takes account of the value of amendments that increased 
or decreased existing contracts as well as the value of new contracts issued.) With the 
exception of electronics and communication equipment, the major defence equipment 
programs registered decreases in the net value of contracts issued during the year. Contracts 
and amendments issued in connection with the aircraft program amounted to a net value 
of $202,632,000, a decrease of one-third from 1958. This program accounted for 34.3 p.c. 


* Prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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of the total net value of contracts placed in 1959, as compared with 41.1 p.c. in the previous 
year. Contracts having a net value of $82,300,000 were placed under the electronics and 
communication equipment program in 1959, an increase of 12.1 p.c. over 1958. Initial 
commitments for new destroyer escorts accounted for a large portion of the $25,989,000 
in contracts placed for the ships program. Defence construction contracts, totalling 
$67,141,000, were at about the same level as in the preceding year. 


The value of expenditures on defence procurement and construction amounted to 
$673,441,000 in 1959, 11.1 p.c. less than in 1958. Most of the major equipment programs 
registered declines. [Expenditures on the ammunition and explosives program, however, 
increased by one-third; spending on electronics and communication equipment was almost 
unchanged. The largest expenditure decrease, some $95,129,000, occurred in the aircraft 
program. 


Of the total net value of contracts issued during 1959, 92.0 p.c. was placed in Canada 
as compared with 97.3 p.c. in 1958 and 91.0 p.c. in 1957. The increase in contracts placed 
abroad in 1959 was accounted for by new commitments in the United States involving 
royalty and reconfiguration agreements for Canadian production of the CF-104 Starfighter 
and the purchase of a small quantity of Albatross rescue aircraft. The proportion of ex- 
penditures paid directly to defence contractors in Canada in 1959 was 93.3 p.c. of total 
payments on defence procurement and construction, about the same as in 1958. 


Aircraft.—The termination of production of the CF-105 Arrow aircraft and its 
Troquois jet engine on Feb. 20, 1959, was the first major change in the aircraft program 
during 1959. Another major change resulted from the Government’s decision to replace 
the F-86 Sabre aircraft in use by the Air Division in Europe with the CF-104 strike recon- 
naissance version of the United States F-104 Starfighter. By the end of 1959, contracts had 
been placed with Canadian firms for preliminary activities in connection with production 
of the airframe and its J-79-7 turbo Jet engine, and licence and reconfiguration agreements 
had been completed with the United States manufacturers of the F-104 Starfighter. Dis- 
cussions took place with officials of the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
on sharing the reconfiguration costs. 


Delivery of the CP-107 Argus maritime reconnaissance aircraft and of the carrier- 
based anti-submarine CS2F Tracker aircraft continued on schedule during 1959. The 
CC-106, which is a long-range heavy transport version of the Argus, made a successful 
maiden flight towards the end of the year. Orders for a civilian version of this transport, 
with a hinged tail to permit straight-in loading, were received by the manufacturer from 
two United States airlines. Production on the CC-109 medium-range transport was well 
under way. The 7-33 jet trainer program was completed during the first half of the year. 


Three new programs for the Royal Canadian Air Force were undertaken in 1959. 
These included Otter general-purpose aircraft, Albatross search and rescue aircraft, and 
H44A helicopters for medium transport and search and rescue operations. The Albatross 
aircraft were ordered from the United States as the number required was too small for 
economical production in Canada, but their R-1820-62 engines are being built in this 
country. 


The production of Beaver and Otter general-purpose aircraft for the United States was 
virtually completed in 1959. Some DHC-4 Caribou troop transport and cargo aircraft 
were delivered to the United States Army for evaluation, and one was being produced for 
the Canadian Army. Production of Hamilton Standard propellers for the CS2F Tracker 
continued during the year and an additional quantity was ordered for the Albatross. 


In the field of flight and navigation instruments, a position and homing indicator was 
selected by the Royal Canadian Air Force for use in the CF-104 aircraft. This Canadian- 
designed instrument was also chosen by the German Air Force for its similar version of the 
Starfighter. Production continued on the navigation and tactical control (ANTAC) 
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system. A very accurate low-drift gyro was put into production, as was an integrator devel- 
oped for use in complex systems. Delivery was maintained on the R-Theta navigation 
computer. ’ 


Electronics.—The continued production of heavy search and height-finding radars 
for improvement of Pinetree radar stations of both the Royal Canadian Air Force and the 
United States Air Force was one of the major items of the electronics and communication 
equipment program in 1959. An associated item was the air defence communication 
requirements for the eastern Ontario and southern Quebec portion of the Pinetree line. 
Fibreglass self-supporting radomes, to replace the original air-inflated radomes and air- 
pressurizing equipment were produced and installed, and production of selective aircraft 
identification equipment was initiated for part of the Pinetree line. Ground control 
approach radars were procured for use at RCAF airfields in Canada. 


Consoles for the display of aircraft data at semi-automatic ground environment 
(SAGE) direction centres in the United States, and devices to provide an alarm signal for 
targets approaching the Distant Early Warning (DEW) radar line were produced in 
Canada. Two new types of operators’ consoles for SAGE were also in the process of 
development for the United States Air Force. Contracts were placed for the leasing of 
communication facilities for both the RCAF and USAF in connection with the Pinetree 
and SAGE defence systems. 


Search and attack sonars were a continuing production item in 1959, and an important 
addition to this program was the initiation of production of a Canadian-developed towed 
sonar. A preproduction program for a new type of sonobuoy was initiated, and interest 
was shown by the United States Navy in proposals to extend the life of the existing sono- 
buoy. A long-life moored sonobuoy was produced and tested in 1959 and considerable 
United States interest was also shown in this. Production of radiation monitoring equip- 
ment was initiated. : 


Production continued on ultra high frequency transceivers, identification, Doppler 
navigation, and instrument landing equipments. Procurement in connection with the 
CF-104 aircraft program was initiated for the NASARR fire control radar, bomb and missile 
launch computers, optical sight requirements and TACAN navigation. Complex instru- 
ment, bombing, flight and anti-submarine tactical simulators were being designed and 
built in Canada, while a naval tactical trainer and an aircraft simulator were procured in 
the United Kingdom. 


A major change in the responsibility for the operation and maintenance of the Mid- 
Canada radar line was negotiated and new contractors introduced on a cost incentive 
bonus plan for the first time in a major maintenance contract. 


Shipbuilding.—Five destroyer escorts were completed and delivered in 1959, 
completing the second program of seven anti-submarine destroyer escorts known as the 
Restigouche class. Construction of the first of a third group of six destroyer escorts, a 
repeat of the Restigouche class, continued in the lead yard during the year. A contract 
was placed with a West Coast shipyard for construction of the hull portion of the second 
vessel of this class, the fitting-out of which will be done by a second West Coast yard. 
Contracts were placed for the majority of components for the repeat Restigouche program. 
Operations commenced at the central procurement agency under the supervision of the 
Department of Defence Production. This agency procures those items that are worked into 
all the vessels, allocates them to other shipyards as required, and handles the accounting 
for such bulk purchases. 


Invitations to tender were issued to the Canadian shipbuilding industry for the 
construction of a naval tanker-supply vessel on a normal commercial fixed price basis. 
This was the first time that a major naval vessel was procured by this method. An acoustic 
calibration barge was completed and delivered to the Defence Research Board. There were 
54 small boats under construction in 1959, varying in size from 27-foot whalers down to 
14-foot dinghies. Forty-seven of these small craft were completed during the year. 
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Weapons and Ammunition.— Production was completed in 1959 on the third order 
of 105mm howitzers and on two substantial orders for long-term howitzer spares. Produc- 
tion of anti-submarine torpedoes for the Royal Canadian Navy was also completed but 
manufacture continued in order to fill a large order of these torpedoes for the Royal Navy. 
Further deliveries of anti-submarine mortars and of weathershields for 3’’/50 calibre guns 
were made to the Royal Canadian Navy. Shipments of the 7.62mm C-1(FN) rifle, the 
heavy barrelled automatic version of this weapon, and the 9mm sub-machine gun continued 
to be made to the Canadian Army. Action was taken to provide for the manufacture of 
long-term spares for these three weapons while the production lines were still set up. 
Deliveries of a Canadian-designed artillery director were begun in 1959. A quantity of 
3'/70 calibre twin naval guns and mounts for the new destroyer escort program was 
ordered from the United Kingdom. 


Delivery of substantial quantities of ammunition was made to the three Armed 
Services. In 1959, production was completed on orders for 2.75” rocket heads, 40mm rounds, 
a variety of small arms ammunition, 81mm, 60mm and 2” mortar bombs, and 3/7/50 
calibre and 4” cartridges. Production was also completed on an initial requirement for 17” 
rocket components and 105mm improved performance projectiles for the Defence Research 
Board. Production continued throughout the year on anti-submarine fuses, practice depth 
charges, 7.62mm small arms ammunition of all types, several kinds of 105mm, 20 pdr. and 
naval rounds, 2.75’’ rockets, and pyrotechnics. Various rockets and 20 pdr. shot were 
modified to meet Army training needs. Production of a Canadian-designed anti-personnel 
mine, 20 pdr. target’ practice rounds, training aids and pyrotechnics was begun. Develop- 
ment was undertaken or planned for anti-tank shot, improved fuses, anti-submarine 
devices, and screening smoke rounds. 


Construction.—Construction activity for the Canadian Armed Forces increased 
substantially to $67,723,000 in 1959, as measured by payments to contractors. The largest 
contracts placed by Defence Construction (1951) Limited were for hangars and other 
improvements at Trenton, Ont., Greenwood, N.S., and Summerside, P.H.I., and for the 
paving of part of the Northwest Highway System. Work in connection with construction 
for the Bomare missile and SAGE (semi-automatic ground environment) projects for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force was begun. There was a large amount of construction activity 
in 1959 for the United States Air Force, primarily on refuelling facilities for the Strategic 
Air Command and on the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS). 


General Purchasing.—The procurement of supplies and services not normally 
requiring special production facilities increased slightly in 1959 to about $176,000,000. 
Material purchased at headquarters included such items as clothing, footwear and leather 
goods, medical and dental stores, canned foods, petroleum products and hard fuels, 
electrical equipment and cable, furniture and furnishings, building supplies and hardware, 
barrack equipment and naval stores, as well as mechanical transport, construction, road 
maintenance and aircraft ground support equipment, together with their necessary main- 
tenance spares and servicing. Services included aerial surveys, engineering, food catering, 
and certain research and development projects. In this latter field, contracts were awarded 
for work in such widely diversified fields as the development of fabrics that will afford 
protection against nuclear, bacteriological and chemical warfare; the extension of certain 
research and development programs with Canadian universities; and for further develop- 
ment of a family of light-tracked vehicles known as the Bobcat. 


The Canadian Army’s new role in civil defence necessitated substantially increased 
procurement. of medical and surgical supplies and equipment, litters, floodlights, generators, 
ladders and demolition jacks. 


The 14 district purchasing offices across Canada continued their essential role of - 
arranging for services required by the defence establishments located in their vicinities, as 
well as purchasing fresh food and supplies of a local or urgent nature. 
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Production Sharing.—The defence production-sharing program which was initiated 
in the autumn of 1958 involves the integration of the defence production capabilities of 
Canada and the United States to bring about the most economical and efficient develop- 
ment and manufacture of military weapons for the defence of North America, It is an 
extension of the integration of Canadian and United States measures for continental air 
defence under the North American Air Defence (NORAD) agreement, and of the growing 
complexity and cost of modern weapon systems which involve exacting engineering and 
production capabilities for relatively short production runs. 

At the beginning of 1959, production-sharing arrangements were based mainly upon 
four projects of mutual Canadian-United States interest: the Bomarc anti-aircraft missile, 
the semi-automatic ground environment (SAGE) control system, heavy radars and gap 
fillers for the radar lines. Activity during the first half of 1959 was directed primarily 
toward the development of procedures which were necessary to provide adequate oppor- 
tunity for Canadian industry to participate in United States defence production. In order 
to establish equal opportunity for Canadian industry, however, the program was extended 
beyond the original four: projects to cover a wide range of United States defence programs 
in which Canadian industry could establish its ability to compete with American industry 
on the basis of technical competence, delivery and price. 

On this basis, a broad list of defence programs was jointly developed and specific items 
were agreed to by each of the three United States military departments for exemption from 
the Buy American Act through a revision of the Buy American regulations. The United 
States Armed Forces procurement regulations were amended to provide for these broadened 
opportunities and to permit duty-free entry from Canada of military hardware ordered by 
United States defence contractors for production of the items listed by the American 
military departments. 


Revisions were also made to United States security procedures which made it possible 
for Canadian firms to acquire information on classified United States defence programs on 
the basis of their security clearance by the Canadian Government. Arrangements were 
made for the Canadian Government to assist as required in the administration of both 
United States prime and sub-contracts placed in Canada under the production-sharing 
program, and procedures were developed to provide for quality control inspection of 
American defence contracts placed in this country. 

By mid-1959, the United States Government had made most of the relaxations and 
concessions in its military procurement regulations that were considered necessary to 
provide adequate opportunity for Canadian industry to participate in United States 
defence production. Then, an intensified effort was initiated in both Canada and the 
United States to ensure that government defence procurement agencies and defence con- 
tractors were familiar with the aims and objectives of defence production sharing and the 
procedures that had been established. 

Every opportunity was taken to bring home to Canadian industry its responsibility 
to play an aggressive role in establishing its capabilities within the United States. Canadian 
firms were assisted in making direct contacts with the major United States contractors for 
programs of a production-sharing nature; and efforts were made to acquaint the United 
States Government procurement agencies and their prime contractors with the aims and 
objectives of the production-sharing program and with the procedures established to permit 
and encourage Canadian participation in that country’s defence production. 

Assistance was given to Canadian industry in 1959 in order to maintain diversified 
defence production activity in Canada, primarily in the electronics and aeronautical fields. 
Normally, the American contractor has an advantage because most of his preproduction 
and tooling costs have been written off under previous contracts. This assistance was 
provided to absorb part of the Canadian contractor’s preproduction and tooling costs, thus 
putting him in a more equitable competitive position with United States contractors. 
Contracts valued at $856,000 were placed to establish capacity for the production of 
magnetron tubes and to absorb a portion of the preproduction and tooling costs involved 
in the manufacture of antennae, power supplies and rigid radomes. 
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Canadian defence production technology can be maintained at an adequate level only 
by participating in the development of United States defence weapons systems as well as 
in sharing in their production. Consequently, emphasis was placed on a program of devel- 
opment-sharing with the United States as an essential component of the production-sharing 
effort. Development-sharing procedures were evolved to the point where specific procedures 
and agreed principles of control and management were established with the United States 
Air Force and the United States Army, and were under discussion with the United States 
Navy. 

Financial assistance was made available to Canadian industry for a long-term defence 
development program aimed at maintaining and improving its scientific and technical 
competence so that it will be able to share to a greater extent in future United States 
defence-production programs. Development projects approved for such assistance in 
1959 included a 500-hp. turbine engine, Caribou aircraft improvement, a metal frame 
radome and a Doppler navigation aid. 


1.—Net Value of Total Canadian Government Defence Contracts Placed and 
Expenditures on such Contracts, by Program, 1958 and 1959 


Norr.—Includes all contracts placed by the Department of Defence Production and Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited on behalf of the Department of National Defence. Net value includes the value of all new contracts 
awarded together with the value of amendments issued which increased or decreased the commitments of existing 
contracts. 


Net Value of Expenditures on 
Total Contracts Contracts 
Program bes bya 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
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Totals? Vist Cay Pear). Gee eee eens tees, 730,650 591,556 757,727 673,441 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (Civil Defence) 


Towards the end of 1958 the Canadian Government initiated a survey of the civil 
defence situation across the country. The report on this survey was considered in the 
context of the total military and civilian arrangements necessary to prepare the nation 
for the possibility of nuclear war. The Government decided, after considering all the 
relevant factors, to undertake a major rearrangement of federal civil defence functions 
and to offer to assume directly certain responsibilities previously carried by the provinces 
and municipalities. 

This civil defence reorganization became effective on Sept. 1, 1959. It is based on the 
two main principles that: civil defence should be considered a function or activity of 
government rather than an organization as such; and that the civil defence function should 
be divided into clearly defined tasks and assigned to levels of government, and at each 
level to those departments and agencies best able to undertake and discharge them. 
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At the federal level, the reorganization may be summarized briefly as follows:— 


(1) The Emergency Measures Organization is the co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency 
planning and for all federal/provincial planning. It is responsible for planning for continuity 
of government, for tasks hitherto grouped under the designation ‘‘civil defence’’ and not 
now specifically assigned to some other department of government, and for general liaison 
we the provinces, NATO and foreign countries on matters relating to civil emergency 
planning. 


(2) The Department of National Defence, more particularly the Army, has been given a 
primary role in survival operations and has been delegated responsibility for a substantial 
number of functions that are technical in character such as the complete public warning 
system, radiation monitoring and fallout prediction, emergency governmental communica- 
tions, re-entry into damaged areas and support of local authorities in the maintenance of 
law and order. 


(3) The Department of National Health and Welfare (which formerly had the major responsi- 
bility for civil defence) will concentrate its attention mainly on advising and assisting 
provincial authorities with respect to the provision of emergency health and welfare 
services. This Department has retained responsibility for the operation and management 
of the Canadian Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont. 


(4) The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility of providing advice and assist- 
ance to provinces concerning the preservation of law and order and the control of road 
traffic under emergency conditions. 


(5) Other federal departments and agencies have duties that relate chiefly to carrying on 
essential functions or to maintaining the country’s economic life under conditions of nuclear 
attack—the Department of Defence Production, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Finance, the Bank of Canada, the Department of Transport, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Department of Labour in consultation with the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


(6) What was known as Federal Civil Defence Headquarters has disappeared. 


Certain emergency functions of government are simply a projection of normal peace- 
time provincial responsibilities, and in these fields the provinces and municipalities have 
more experience and knowledge of local conditions than has the Federal Government or 
its agencies. The following are thus considered to be proper wartime responsibilities for 
the provincial authorities, with such federal assistance as may prove necessary :— 


(1) Preservation of law and order and prevention of panic, by the use of their own police, muni- 
cipal police, and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible from 
the RCMP and the Armed Services at provincial request. 


(2) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout. 

(3) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or 
left their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities. 

(4) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals, and public health measures. 


(5) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 


(6) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewage systems. 


(7) Organization of municipal and other fire-fighting services, and control over and direction of 


these services in wartime except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire-fighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 


(8) Maintenance and repair of electrical utilities, and the allocation of the use of electricity to 
meet emergency requirements. 


(9) Training of civilians as civil defence workers. 
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In outline, the federal civil emergency planning organization consists of: a Cabinet 
Committee on Emergency Plans to give policy guidance in all areas of civilian emergency 
planning for war; the Emergency Measures Organization with a headquarters staff at 
Ottawa and a regional office in each province; and departmental planning staffs. 

IMO Regional Officers have been appointed in all ten provinces. Their function is to 
represent EMO in the provinces, to co-ordinate the emergency planning of federal depart- 
ments and agencies in the provinces, maintain effective liaison with the provincial govern- 
ments, the provincial civil defence organization and the appropriate military authorities. 
The Financial Assistance Programme of the Federal Government has been expanded and 
provided with greater resources. The Federal Government now pays up to 765 p.c. of the 
costs of approved provincial and municipal projects. 

A booklet entitled Your Basement Fallout Shelter was issued by EMO in June 1960 
giving instructions for the building of a ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ fallout shelter. Copies may be 
obtained from the Emergency Measures Organization, Privy Council Office, East Block, 
Ottawa. : : 

The Government in 1960 announced the formation of the elements of a War Supplies 
Agency. This Agency, under the Department of Defence Production, will, in time of war, 
control the distribution and use of essential supplies, their prices and their rationing as 
required. 

Kmergency facilities for the Federal Government outside Ottawa now exist and action 
is under way to provide regional facilities in each of the provinces. The Minister of 
Transport has announced the formation within his department of an agency to be known 
as the Emergency National Telecommunications Organization (HNTO). This is a peace- 
time planning nucleus of a wartime agency to control and administer national telecom- 
munications systems. 

A Dominion/Provincial Conference on Civil Defence Arrangements was held at 
Ottawa in October 1959; the provinces, with one exception, were represented by provincial 
Cabinet Ministers and three Federal Cabinet Ministers attended. This was a continuation 
of a previous conference held in April 1959. Matters reviewed and discussed included 
evacuation and shelter policy, the role of the Army in civil defence, the Financial Assistance 
Programme, public information, training of civilians, and emergency communications. 

Civil emergency planning development and problems within NATO, the United States 
and the United Kingdom are constantly under discussion and study. A national exercise, 
under the name of Exercise Tocsin 1960, was undertaken in April, the purpose of which 
was to practice manning of emergency government facilities, to test emergency communica- 
tions and warning systems and to study problems of post-attack government at federal 
and provincial levels. 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found 
facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Information that is not mainly statistical may be secured from the individual department 
concerned with the particular subject as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1202-1235. 
Certain government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and 
the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department of External 
Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in Canada and with 
general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and Canadian affairs; the 
Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the Information Services 
Division, Department of National Health, and Welfare; the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and the National Film Board. The Departments of Agriculture, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and Technical Surveys, and such agencies 
as the National Gallery of Canada, the National Museum of Canada, the National 
Library, and the National Research Council, while not thus classed, are interested in the 
dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the remaining government 
departments, though several of the latter have publicity branches or public relations 
divisions. 

Government departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports and 
publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, which are 
tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. However, for 
the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information agencies mentioned 
above are described. 

Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a directory of 
all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing him to the proper 
channels from which he may draw published material relating to any particular subject. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC. 1918, c. 48). 
In 1948 this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), 
was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257), subsequently amended 
in March 1953 (SC 1953, c. 18). 

The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish statistical 
data bearing on Canada for government and administration, whether municipal, provincial, 
national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the needs of non-governmental 
users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of the value of statistics to business 
efficiency and social planning. 


Inquirves.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received each day 
in the Information Services Division of the Bureau, routed through the appropriate 
divisions and answered as expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort from the 
statistical side deals with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject 
upon which the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless only inquiries 
of a statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports cover all aspects of the national 
economy; the Canada Year Book and Official Handbook Canada constitute authoritative 
compendiums of information on the institutions and economic and social development of 
Canada. 


DBS publications are listed in a catalogue of Current Publications and in the Queen’s 
Printer’s Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and 
Weekly Bulletin, available from the Bureau’s Information Services Division at an annual 
subscription of $1.00 each, are designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed 
on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau. Subscription orders for 
DBS publications or orders for single copies should be addressed to the Information Ser- 
vices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and should contain the necessary 
remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known and understood 
abroad. 


To perform the first function, the Division produces and distributes various docu- 
ments on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on related 
developments abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The Division also 
answers inquiries from Canadian sources on these subjects as well as requests for informa- 
tion about Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, by Canadian posts abroad, 
and by individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian posts. 
The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information policy 
abroad in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives of Canadian 
foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep Missions informed of 
developments within Canada. Journalists and others who visit Canada to write of Canadian 
affairs are given assistance from time to time by the Division; its reponsibilities also include 
the co-ordination of the Government’s activities in the field of cultural relations. 


Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce.—For details 
see pp. 1062-1063. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare.— 
The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other Divisions of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, is the production and dis- 
tribution of educational material on health, welfare and social security, for use throughout 
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the country. This information, issued in the English and French languages, includes books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, press and magazine 
features and releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in co-operation with the 
National Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are distributed in Canada 
through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals published by the Division 
are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition Notes (monthly), Occupa- 
tional Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi-annually) and Nutrition 
Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Television and radio broadcasting are 
important mediums of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other 
means of communication. Broadcasting in Canada combines, in one national system, 
publicly owned stations and privately owned local community stations, many of which 
are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has become 
one of the most effective channels through which information, official and unofficial, is 
broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important in Canada than 
in most countries because of the widely distributed population and the number of sparsely 
peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the gaps with high-powered trans- 
mitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. The CBC has also pioneered in 
the development of low-powered repeater stations attached to the network lines, which 
serve areas unable, because of topographical conditions, to receive an adequate signal 
from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion of 
national and regional network time. All CBC schedules include news, music, drama, 
informative talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public service broadcasts, 
sports, women’s activities, etc. There is a very wide range of radio and television fare, 
since the CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres 
across Canada but brings in selected programs from the networks of the United States, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and other national radio and television systems. 
The CBC maintains a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters 
in New York, and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of United Nations 
activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Service operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, programs are broadcast over shortwave in 16 languages: English, French, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Czech, 
Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish and Hungarian. The CBC International Service 
broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada as part of the 
general information plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. 
In addition to this regular shortwave program service, the International Service provides 
special programs for transmission by broadcasting systems in other countries by means 
of shortwave relays or recordings on tape or disc. A library of musical and spoken-word 
programs is made available to foreign broadcasting systems through processed tran- 
scriptions for wide distribution. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces films, film-strips and 
still photographs on a great variety of subjects. In keeping with its terms of reference, 
the Board’s products are both informative and interpretative, and are widely distributed 
throughout the world through theatrical and television media and non-theatrical channels. 


In Canada, films are seen non-theatrically by the public by means of a distribution 
network of more than 600 film libraries and voluntary organizations which provide local 
facilities for community use of films placed in circulation through sales and loans. The 
Board maintains a preview library of 5,000 prints from many sources; libraries are also 
maintained containing films on such subjects as health, medicine, sociology and industry 
for the use of government departments and special-interest groups. 
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Non-theatrically abroad, the National Film Board provides films and assistance to 
libraries operated by the Department of External Affairs in 54 Missions, to nine libraries 
operated in trade posts by the Department of Trade and Commerce, and to diplomatic 
Missions for use by commercial counsellors. In conjunction with the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, the Board carries out a travel film program to encourage travel in 
Canada by United States residents by arranging film distribution through 493 outlets 
in that country and by providing a special library of travel films for television use. Idx- 
change and loan agreements are made with governmental and other organizations in many 
countries in order to obtain or extend distribution wherever possible. National Film 
Board offices abroad are located in New York and Chicago in the United States, New 
Delhi in India, and London, England. 


The Board’s library of approximately 150,000 still photographs serves government 
departments, commercial photographers, newspapers, periodicals and many other organ- 
izations in Canada and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official Information, 
it is necessary that the reader understand the broad differences in function between federal 
and provincial departments and their separate fields of work. 


Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency 
and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population and national defence 
are constitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at 
Ottawa are the proper sources with which to communicate. Other fields of effort such as 
the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, and 
health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces but certain federal departments 
are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects and, as is the case of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as 
a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating to the 
actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to the particular 
provinces concerned. The Government of Canada, while not administering the resources 
within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position 
to furnish material for Canada, especially production data on a national basis, marketing 
data on international, national and provincial bases, research work and experimental 
station data on a national basis, and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government 
stations located within particular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the 
breeding of livestock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on 
crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection 
and reforestation offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information 
not of a statistical nature should as a general rule be sent to the individual departments 
listed in the Directory; inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be addressed 
to the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Sale of Official Publications.—Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery Act, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, has charge of the 
sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are 
issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public documents and papers 
to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect 
to the sale of DBS publications and issues an annual catalogue entitled Current Publications. 
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The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publications made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act 
and Sect. 7 (e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and approved 
by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publica- 
tions receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase 
an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications. 

Most provincial government publications may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer 
of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland............ St. John’s ORGAO We ie Wa ens alin aes Toronto 
Prince Edward Island. ...Charlottetown (UE) 0 eee ee re Winnipeg 
Nova Sodtia wor oe) Halifax Saskatchewan.............. Regina 
New Brunswick)... .. Fredericton Leta gr eG 2 Re a Edmonton 
Guebenwin:. >. . gehts <.-dx Quebec British Columbia........... Victoria. 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. 


(Detailed Directory of Sources of Official Information follows, pp. 1204-1235.) 
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Norr.—In the ‘‘Federal Data’’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of External Affairs (general 
requests originating in all coun- 
tries outside Canada) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Publicity Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Agriculture ) 


Information Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage loans for 
new farm houses) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 


Dept. of Finance (farm improvement | 


loans) 

Dept. of Labour (farm workers) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agricultural and Fisheries Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 

Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 
loans) 

Nationa! Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dominion Observatories 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branc 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health services) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Northern Construction Division 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 


National Research Council 


Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
North, snow and ice) 


National Film Board 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


( For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
| cation should be made to: Nfld., 
| Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 
B., Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment or Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 

| Treasurer or N Travel Bureau; 
| Que., Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
4 Bureau of Statistics; Ont., Dept. of 
Economics or Dept. of Travel and 


BROAD GENERAL 


| Publicity; Man., Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce or Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary; Sask., Dept. of Industry 
and Information or Executive Coun- 
cil, or Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board; Alta., Publicity 
Bureau, Dept. of Economic Affairs; 
B.C., Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 


of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 

| Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
and Information Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Con- 

| servation, Publications Branch 
and Extension Service 

Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


AGRICULTURE 
General and 
Farming 


B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. 
of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Northern Administration 
trict 


ARCTIC 


| 
| 


Dis- 


4 
4 
| 
4 
q 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Mines and Technica! Sur- 
veys 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, B.C 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, 


| 
Ont. | 
| 


paoee Pe of Provincial Sec- 
| retary 
Quebec Society of Astronomy 
ASTRONOMY 4 Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
| Alta.:—University of Alberta, Ed- 


monton 


National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio astronomy) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) | 

Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 


Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 

| The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 

Sask.:—University ot Saskatchewan, 


ATOMIC Saskatoon 
ENERGY Alta.:—Alberta Research Council, 


Parnes Survey of Canada | eae of Alberta Campus, 
ines Branc 2 : wah 
Eidomado Mining’ dnd Refining pe of British Colum- 
Limited J ~ 
Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (civil avia- 


tion control; airmen and aircraft 
licensing; provision of airports 
and air navigation facilities) 
Economics Policy Branch | 
Dept. of Defense. broducten 
Aircraft Branc 
Depk of Mines and _ Technical Que. :—Quebec Government Air Serv- 
urveys ices 
Legal mig Fe and Aeronautical Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
arts Division Air Service 
Dept. of National Defence AVIATION Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 


Directorate of Public Relations Services 
F) Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Dept. of National Health and Airways 


Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division | 
National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court Registry of Deeds 
P.E.1., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary- Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
| Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 


Se a ee ee ee 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Finance 


Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 
loan business; administers also BANKING ee tics ea 
the Small Loans Act) _ } Trust and Loan 4 henre BE pe 2 
Centra! Moxtsss¢ and Housing’ Cor- Companies Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
poration 
pn ye Department, Savings Mosseote Development Fund 
ae Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics FraiatiSecucites 


| Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 
Union Services 


Alta.:—Government of Alberta 
Treasury Branches 
| eae tee of Finance, Inspector 
7 of Trust Companies 


retttntalaiatce P.E.I.:—Dept. of Attorney General 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy BANKRUPTCY Pk vl agg of Provincial Sec- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Sacks Drectkcial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


National Library (information re 
books in libraries of federal 
departments and other Canadian 
libraries; information on current 
Canadian publications) 


Department of Public Printing and 


Stationery (information re | 

prices, availability or otherwise, \ BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
of all publications not confi- BOOKS 
dential in nature, issued by 

Parliament and the various 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 

Director of Adult Education 

Legislative Librarian 

N.S.:—Dept. of Education 

N.B., Man.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Librarian 

Que.:—Office of Provincial Secretary 
) 


Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, 
vincial Library Service 
| The Legislative Library 


Pro- 


Government of Canada) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Information Services Division (for 
statistical publications) | 


departments and agencies of the | 


BIRTHS 


f See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


Sask. :—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
| Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare | 
BLINDNESS 


Dept. of Northern Affairs eye 
National Resources (Yukon and ALLOWANCES 
N.W.T.) | | 
BROADCASTING 
See ‘‘Radio”’ 
Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, apartment build- 
ing standards) 
Canadian Government Specifications 
Board 
Canadian Standards Association 
Dept. of Defence Production 
ae Construction (1951) Lim- 
ite 
Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare | 
Hospital Design Division 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch | 
Northern Canada Power Commis- ( 


sion 
Dept. of Public Works 


Building Construction Branch 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chief Architect and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act) 
Farm Credit Corporation 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, building 
codes and practice, soil and snow 
mechanics, housing standards) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics J 


Sources same as for “Old Age 
Assistance’ excepting: 
| P.E.I.:—Director of Blind Persons 
Allowances, Dept. of Welfare 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
beans Blind Persons 
Board 


Allowances 


Néld., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que.:—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Housing Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, 
Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Housing Branch 
] Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
| Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Provincial Bureau 
of Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Commissioner 
Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Factory 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (secondary canals) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(St. Lawrence—Great Lakes 
canals) 
National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineer- 


= 


ing 
Dominion Burea of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and eet 
Citizenship Branch 
Information Division 


National Film Board j 


Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Survival Operations 
and Plans 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Emergency Supply Planning 
Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 


| 
< | 


Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Dept. of Transport ) 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council } 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, | 
National Building Code) | 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sor 


veys 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Mineral Resources Division 


i} 
Dominion Coal Board | 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Director of 
Research 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission J 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


CANALS 


oat tose Research Founda- 


tion 


CHEMICALS 


CITIZENSHIP 


See also 


ge erin, of Provincial Secre- 
“Population” 


tary, Citizenship Branch 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See ‘‘Aviation”’ 


Nea ale teee of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


| tary 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Municipal 


Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of lanning and 
CIVIL | Pereuvenent> Civil Defence 
DEFENCE { warbranc 


| Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Civil Defence Co-ordin- 
| ator 
| Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Director of Civil Defence 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
“enn :—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 


retary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Meteorological Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


( Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
| 


CLIMATE 


== 5: = B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
ask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 


N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
Ss 


Investigation and | 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


| 
COAL 
| 


COMBINES 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Transport } 
Telecommunications Branch— 

radio communications; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and_ telephone 
services (telegraph and telephone 
services in remote areas) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 


(regulation of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(network broadcasting, televi- 
sion, and international short- 
wave service) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and | 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 


COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
For Post Office 
( and Mail 
See ‘‘Post Office”’ 


(wireless communication in the 
Yukon and N.W.T.) 
National Parks Branch (telephones 
in National Parks) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Transportation and Trade Services 


Division 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare yecciel welfare and | 
recreation 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and COMMUNITY 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
National Capital Commission 


PLANNING 


Information Division (general aa 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 

National Film Board 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 
P.E.1.:—Tourist 
Bureau 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 
N.B.:—Travel Bureau 
Que. :—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Ont.:—Ontario Telephone Authority 
Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
Communications Branch 
Man. :—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 


and _ Information 


ones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 
RCMP Provincial Headquarters 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Education, Physical 


Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and _ Recreational 
Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Surveys Branch 


and Public 


Resources, 


| 

| Fitness Division 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Dept. of 


Health 


{ Welfare, Physical Fitness and 


Recreation Division 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Centre for Community Studies, 


University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Re- 
gional Planning Division 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
| Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
[ ning Board 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Resources for Tomorrow - Con- 
ference Secretariat 
ae of eaelerenaeeee 
nfrormation Vivision 
Economics Division CONSERVATION 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
National Capital Commission 


National Film Board 


| 
| 


— ex 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


CONSTITUTION 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
See also 


“Cost of Living” 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 


Dept. of Fisheries 


Information and Educational Serv- CO-OPERATIVES 
ice 
Dept. of Insurance | 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo co-operatives) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 


COST OF LIVING 


(wholesale and retail prices and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 
consumer price index) 


) 


Sources for Provincial Data 


[Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
4 Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, 
Ontario 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
esources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


Conservation Branch 


Agricultural College, 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 


fore: Dept. of Mines and Rc- 
sources 
Geer of Provincial Secre- 
tary 


N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Mar- 
kets Branch 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Insurance 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Co-operative Serv- 
ices Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
evelopment 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


[ee re o Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics, Econo- 
mic Statistics Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
evelopment, Provincial Bureau 
of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Information Division (Indians and | 
immigrants) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources | 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada b 


Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 

National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library) 

Public Archives 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Justice 
emency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
National Parole Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See pp. 134-141 of this volume for a | 
list of Crown corporations giving the 

functions of each and the Cabinet p 
Minister through which each reports 
to Parliament. | 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


ae of eae oe Sec- 
"retary, Tourist and Information 
Brapee 

Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 


Handicrafts Division 

Nova pap College of Art 

Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velapient) Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Branch 

Que.: 
handicrafts) 


(P. 
| 
3 N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Office of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programs Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics Service 


AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and _ Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 


| 
saul :—Dept. of Education, Adult 
| 
| 


Education Division and Fitness 
and Recreation Division 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 


(aitaaal activities) 

B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 

Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Additional:—Nfid., N.S., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Public Welfare 


| P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
Dept. of Attorney General 
ue.: . of "Social 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform 


Welfare 


CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Insti- 


tutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Sask. sinsea of Social Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Ss ae ae 


dividual Crown corporations apply 
as follows:— 


piv information with regard to in- 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
= yelopment 
Dept. of Industry and 


CROWN 


eta Resources 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
CORPORATIONS On Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
an.: 


Sask. :—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
[ velopment 


| 


CURRENCY 


~ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Animal Research Institute 
Dairy Technology Research 
stitute 
Dairy Products Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


In- 


| 
| 
| 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public acne | 
Directorate of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Directorate of Public Relations 
Army) 
Directorate of Public Relations | 
(RCAF) 
Defence Research Board ( 
Dept. of Defence Production ( 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 
Privy Council Office 


Emergency Measures Organization 


Dept. of Defence Production 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare | 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war > 
disabled veterans) 


Subject 


DAIRYING 


DEATHS 


See‘'Vital Statistics’’ 


DEFENCE 


See also 


“Civil Defence” 


DEFENCE 
PRODUCTION 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 
ALLOWANCES 


a ee ee eee 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 
for B.C.) 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dairy 
Commission 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Conservation, Milk Control 
Board, Dairy Branch 
Sask.: i 


mal Industry Branch 
Milk Control Board 


Nfld.:—The Old Age Assistance 
Board 
P.E.i.:—Director of Disabled Per- 


sons Allowances, Dept. of Wel- 
fare 
N.B.:—Director of Disabled Persons 


Allowances 


| N.S.:—Director of Old Age Assist- 


ance 


Que. :—Quebec 


Social Allowances 
Commission 


Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Welfare Allowance Branch 


Man.:—The Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Board 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Director of Public 
Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

B.C.:—The Disabled Persons 


lowances Board 


Al- 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage and MHousing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 
ea Bs ie 
ineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare ECONOMIC 
Researeh aed preteuce Dre ; AND SOCIAL 
Dept. o orthern airs an 
National Resources (forest and RESEARCH 
water resources and_ resources 
of Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories) 
Administration Services 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Water Resources Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economic Studies Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Economics Policy Branch 
Fisheries Research Board 
Public Archives (early data) j 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Citizenship Branch (Immigrants) 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Finance (university grants) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 


ice 
Dept. of Labour 


EDUCATION 


Canadian Vocational Training See also 


Branch ‘“Motion Pictures’’ 


Dept. of National Defence YN : 
Director of Education (service and “P hotographic 
Material 


dependents schools) 
Sul of National Health and Wel- 
are 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures on art) 


Chiat Rleckoral Grice ELECTIONS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
| N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Economic Research 
Bureau, Bureau of Statistics, 
Industrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
| Alcoholism Research Foundation 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.: 
nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board, Dept. of Industry and 
Information 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
t Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Ali Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 

Additional:—Alta.: — Dept. of La- 
bour, Apprenticeship Board 


py sere oes of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-T reasurer 

Que.:—-Chief Returning-Officer 

Ont.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Chief Election Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral 

Officers 

Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 


tive Councils 


aN 


Executive Council, Eco- - 
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- Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment Power Commission 
P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 


N.B. New. Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 


| ae S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and | Que.:—Hydro-Electric Commission 
National Resources Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Water Resources Branch | Dept. of Agriculture, Rural Elec- 
Northern Canada Power Com- trification Bureau 
mission Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 
Energy Studies Branch POWER mission of Ontario 
National Research Council Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 
Radio and Electrical Engineering Board 


Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
| poration 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

British Columbia Power Com- 
mission 

| Dept. of Industrial Development, 

| Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce ELECTRIC d The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


of Economics and Statistics 


ae Provinces: 
culture (farm labour) 


Additional:—Nfld., N.S., Man., 


of Agri- 


Dept. of Labour Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- Employment Bureau 
tunitics for, and, SeReons, ol, | Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
employment in the Federal Civi EMPLOYMENT ) Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Service) P Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration Civil Service Commission 
Information Division (immigrants) Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
Neat sre ei bac oe Service Dept. mA loduetry aa Development 
ominion Bureau of Statistics B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
| Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 

(education, welfare, handicrafts, 


. pee: nas é 

ationa useum 0 anada 

(historical and archeological ESKIMOS Nid ne PS pairs 
information, handicrafts) Affane 9 QrEherm --ADIsGls 


Canadian Wildlife {oo oreets yeas | 
life in Canada’s North) 
Dept. of National Health “eh Wel- 5 | 
fare (health and hospital services) 
Royal Canadian Mounted ery 
(field duties) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
| Office of Provincial Secretary 


rvice 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Mineral Resources Division | Ont. :—Most Ontario Departments 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare organize exhibitions 
Information Division | Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- > EXHIBITIONS Conservation, Extension Service 
tional Resources | Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Editorial and Information Division Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Canadian Government Travel Dept. of Industry and Information 


Bureau (sportsmen’s shows) | Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
National Capital Commission tary 
Plan for the National Capital of Dept. of Agriculture 
Canada (exhibits and informa- B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


tion) | Dene of Industrial Development 
Industrial Design Centre Trade, and Commerce 
National soles of Canada (paint- | 
ings, etc.) | 
National Fila Board (films, a 
graphs) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Defence Production 
Ammunition Branch : 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- ( 


veys 
Explosives Division 
Mines Branch 

(Explosives Laboratory) 


Dept. of External Affairs 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
(assistance to families entering 
Canada not yet eligible for 
family allowances) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Research Branch 
Plant Products Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
Fire Research Section 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to government prevention and 
conservation programs) 


| 
| 
| 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Subject 


EXPLOSIVES 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


FIELD CROPS 


FINANCE 


See also ‘“Taxation”’ 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
2 BCo—-Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


{ Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


[ NAld.:—Dept. 
sources 

PZESTeeNES:, 
Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

; Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 


of Mines and Re- 
N.B.:—Depts. of 


Bureau of Statistics 

Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Field Crops Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Rice B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.1., Sask.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
) Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 
Dept. of Economics 
Man., Alta.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 

Additional:— Nfld.: — Dept. of 
Mines and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 

Natural Resources 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

; Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Forest Protection Service 

} Dept. of Public Works, Fire Com- 

missioner 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Division 

| Dept. of Attorney-General, Office 

of the Fire Marshal 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 

| Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 


and 


sioner 
t Dept. of Social Welfare, Civil 
Defence Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Subject 


Dept. of Fisheries 


Information and Educational 
Service 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
isherman’s Improvement Loans 
_ Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo fishing co-operatives) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (unemployment insurance 
for fishermen) 


{ 


( FISHERIES 


| 
National Film Board J 


a 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dept. of Northern Affairs ait 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Forest Biology Division 


Commodities Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce | 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See ‘‘Standards”’ 
and “‘Nutrition’’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
“External Affairs”’ 


FOREIGN | 


EXCHANGE 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


FRUIT 


See ‘‘Horticulture”’ 


FUEL 
See “Coal”, 


“Oil 
and Natural Gas’, 
“Forest Resources”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Fisheries and 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of 
Co-operatives 
| eal OP I.:——Dept. of Fisheries 
| N.S Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
"Fishers Division 
B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Fisheries Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
| Fish and Wildlife Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 

eg hon of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

|N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 


Depts. of Lands and Forests 


P, 
| N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Forestry Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
D : Avaenie | of Agriculture 
Reel Bese tiui ea ceed | MING NS ie Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
FUR FARMIN orests 


Breen en Marketing Branch Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ei See also - Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Trapping Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Game and Fisheries 


Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
J Service 


sources 
P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical Deptiof: Trade andy @mamerce 
| 


Surveys 
Geographical Branch : 
anadian Board on Geographical 


Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Division 


Names Dept. of Mines 
Soils Research Institute GEOGRAPHY Sent Gots eee 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada (oceanography) 
Public Archives 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Information 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Dept. of Agriculture 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | Altus B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and 
Forests 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 


| P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
|N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
| N.B.: Depts jeans am ying 
Que.: ept. o ines, Geologica 
GEOLOGY Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
fie Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 


Geological Survey of Canada | 


Dept. of the Secretary of State ) 
(federal-provincial channel o 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


GOVERNMENT 


Citizenship Branch (Publications) For Senate of Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Canada, House of 


P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Pro- 
Commons and vincial Secretary 
Library of N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


Information Division 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and i 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Public Printing and Sta- Parliament see 
tionery (distribution and sale of Dit {! 
statutory orders and regulations) | arllamen 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public Archives (early official records) [ 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- — 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., P.E.I., Que., Ont.:—Depts. 


ae Health 
Dept. of National Health and HEALTH Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Welfare Bor Hoalthiot “S-bablic Health 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and V N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
National Resources (N.W.T.) eterans Services 
National Film Board see ‘Veterans Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Affairs”’ Welfar 


e 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


) ( Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
| | Gosling Memorial Library 
BE Veoh owe Bureau, Legislative 
: ; ibrarian 
Public Archives | N.S.:—Public Archives 
Dept. of National Defence, N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Director of Public Relations Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary, 


Neves Historian _ Provincial Archives 
irectorate of History (Army) Provincial Library 


Air Historian Ont:: 


eee sere tol| | HISTORY Rechives of Ontario 
National Parks. Branch oo Do ee ee ee 


sites and monuments) 5 cs sage ; 
Al. condi iakurook Cahhda Mee Library and Ar- 


ame a Eagan Sask. bes rate Library, Ar- 


pe gee chives Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
| Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Publicity Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Librarian and Archivist 
Nfld. : of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Agriculture ; ue ata: B, a gee 
Production and Marketing Branch ER eas ricaletice Horticult Gral 
(grading and inspection) estes : 
Research Branch HORTICULTURE Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 
Spehies ca Plant Breeding Benth P : 
esearch Institute oe 
Plant Research Institute BLA ree eta ra Agriculture and 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
d., P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
ns 
N.S. Pelican Services Planning 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare N.B. See al Becuten” Comrise 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and HOSPITAL une P 
National Resources Ont.:—Ontario Hospital Services 
Northern Administration Branch INSURANCE Carnision 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) Man. :—Hospital porvaces Plan 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eae es of Public 
Health 


B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


ee 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of National Defence | 
Office of the Surgeon General 
(Armed Forces hospitals) ? 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
hospitals) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Central Mortgage and ger 
Corporation (long-term mort- 
gage loans for new _ houses; 
National Housing Act financing; 
apartment building standards; 
house designs; mortgage lending 
activities; insurance of loans) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- 
erans) 


Dept. of Citizenship and fecrnivenS 
Information Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Special Services Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 
National Film Board | 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics J 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
National Museum of Canada ¢ 
(historical and archaeological 
information) 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (health and morpitaly 


services) 


National Industrial Design Council 
National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library, photographic 
library, exhibitions) J 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid., P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health 
N.S.:—Hospital Services Commis- 


sion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


rvices 


Ont.:—Ontario Hospital Services 
HOSPITALS Commission 
elfare 
Sask., Alta.: of _ Public 
ealth 


[ C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


e ‘‘Parliament’’ 


—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Soliiene. of Industry and 
SoNceeeal Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Housing Branch 


HOUSING 


| Sask :—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Sib ay Branch 
Housing 
Commissioner 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 


Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Statistics Branch 
Man.: of Agriculture and 
Conservation 


IMMIGRATION 


aera of facets and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—British Columbia 
London, England 


House, 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


i aes :—Dept. of Public Welfare 


Que. :—Dept. of Fish and Game (fur 
preserves) 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

B. C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Sih aise Committee on Indian 


INDIANS 


ffairs 


| (Indians in Labrador) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
See 
‘““Manufacturing”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act 
1954) 

Dept. of Labour 

Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 

Veterans Welfare Services 
(Veterans Insurance Division) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Information Branch 
Labour Gazette Branch 
Government Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training , 
Branch 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts, promo- 
tion of labour-management co- 
operation, fair employment prac- 
tices) 
International Labour Organization j 
Branch | 
Special Services Branch 
Women’s Bureau | 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) | 
Rept. of Secretary of State | 


| 
| 
Dept. of Justice 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ompanies Division 
National Employment Service 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


fld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
INSURANCE— | 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Statistics Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.: 
eum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


DE E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., 
LIFE; BIREETC.. |! |) * Tene 
For 4 at Hades Dept., Insurance 
Unemployment Branch 
_Tngurance | Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 
wa Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
Labour” | ance, Government Insurance 
saruacel Office 
Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 


| 
IRON AND STEEL { 


| 

| 
copastioks: | (ear 

| 

| 

| 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 


Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que. :—Dept. of Labour 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Statistics Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


LABOUR 


Compensation”’ 


See also 
“Workmen’s 
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Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Surveyor General of Canada 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
intone Division (land settle- 


nt) 
Dette “Of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Transport 
Real Estate Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ 
Land Act Branch 


Canadian Mounted Police 

Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in these 
territories. 


Royal 


Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (distribution and sale of 
the Statutes of Canada and 
separate texts of federal legisla- 
tion) 

Privy Council Office 

For Acts administered by aeons 
Federal Depts., see pp. -145 

of this volume. 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 


perance Act) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Special Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Resources 


Subject 


LANDS AND 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


ee 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


LEGISLATION 


For 
Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 

see “Government” 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 


LIBRARIES 


See ‘Bibliography: 
Books” 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


| 


| 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 

P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 

N.S.: Land 


Settlement Board 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 
Ont., 
Forests 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 


All ao : 
General 


All Provinces except Man. and 
B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 


eral 

Additional:—Ont.:—The Queen’s 
Printer (distribution and sale 
of the Statutes of Ontario and 
various Acts) 


Man.: 
B 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 


| | 


P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission 

N.S., Que.:—Liquor Commissions 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Man.:—Liquor Control Commission 

Sask. :—Liquor Board, Liquor Licens- 
ing Commission 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
; sources 
Dept. of Agriculture f | P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Livestock Division (for production Agriculture, Livestock Branches 
and marketing data) : N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Poultry Division (for production Husbandry Branch ; 
and marketing data) veal Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Health of Animals Division (for Husbandry Branch 
administration of disease control LIVESTOCK Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 


Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Livestock Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 


regulations, meat inspection, 
and research in animal diseases) 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


eee 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Statistics 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 
} [ Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 


: of Lands and Forests 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) | NOB Dest. of Lands acd Wires 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce M : 
Conimodities Branch an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
National Film Board (films, film- LUMBERING | Resources, Forestry Branch 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 


strips, photographs, in relation apie. tss) ent ag Nature Resources, 
to departmental conservation D Of ‘A d re d Inf - 
and development programs) Setter a peng Bese 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics SWE Cee 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 


| 


———_—————_-—_,, 


Dept. of Secretary of State Branch 
Companies Division MANUFACTURING Dept. of Economics, Economic 
Statistics Branch 
Commodities Branch Corporations’’ ) Mater eens of Industry and 


Industrial Development Branch 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 


National Film Board 


Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Government Finance Office 
| Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development 
| Bureau of Statistics 
B.C. :—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
| ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce See also ‘Crown 
{ 


tistics 
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( Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 


Dept. of Mines and Technical ceo, 


veys | | P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Surveys and Mapping Branch Highways 
Geological Survey of Canada! N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Geographical Branch | Research Foundation 
Dominion Observatories N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and | Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


ey oa survey maps) | | os i alee es 
Dept. of Fisheries ept. of Trade an ommerce, 
Information and Educational Serv- MAPS AND 4 Cartography Service 


ice (fisheries maps) Dept. of Agriculture 


CHARTS 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological | nt.:—Dept. of Mines 
maps Dept. of Lands and Forests 
National Research Council | Dept. of Highways 
Division of Building Research Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
Climatological Atlas of Canada Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Public Archives (maps relating to Resources, Surveys Branch 
history and cartography) | Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- Dept. of Industry and Information 
nomic and census maps) orn B.C.:—Depts of Lands and 
orests 


MARRIAGES 


See‘‘Vital Statistics’’ 


} Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Dept. of Ges ( a l phoma tidig 13 fhe 
Economics ivision co-opera- ta.: ept. of Industry an e- 
tives) MERCHANDISING rk Beatie 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics B.C. sme epty of, industasl Develop- 
[gS eet SoS Pe a eat eed ls Ad ment, rade, an ommerce, 
J [ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
a ss ae z, e a 
: _ N.S., Que., Ont.: epts. o ines 
escces Rvatch ale yam Oi sil bis ie N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Mi ee h | Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
haa aa Divis} METALS Resources, Mines Branch 
CG niciane ome = rip wake! i h Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
D = sf Te d aE. pices (other than Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Critics a) piss, Aner Tron and Steel) B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for ment, ‘Trade, and| Commerce, 
picduatorncdarn) | | Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
j [ Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 
Resources 
METEOROLOGY 
| See ‘‘Weather”’ 
Rens of Mines and_ Technical ( Nfld. :—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
urveys sources 
pacleeicn est VEY. of Canada | | N.S Que. ge pe of Mine: 
ines Branc N.B.: ept. of Lands an ines 
Mineral Resources Division MINING AND 4 Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and MINERALS Resources, Mines Branch 
National Resources (Yukon and Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
N.W.T.) ee NS | Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Dept. fo) Mines an 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for B.C.: 
Petroleum Resources 


production data) 
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National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; other visual materials devoted 
to the interpretation of the Canadian \ 
scene to audiences both at home and 
abroad; and maintains a large fil | 
preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment departments and other official 
bodies.) 
National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transportation 
Division 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


cicceatad contin athinneeae et ee, set eee \eceeinip cochaicaieaieeaiate 


National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, sculpture, etc.) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and | 


National Museum of Canada MUSEUMS 
Canadian War Museum 

National Historic Parks Museums 

Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 


Public Archives 


National Resources 
| 
| 
| 

| 


‘ NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 


See 
also ‘‘Population”’ 


J | 
| NATURALIZATION 
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ase P.E.I., N.B.:—Buy such 
films but do not produce them 

N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 
films 

Ont.:—Films are available to the 
public from several departments 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation 


4 Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 


cation Branch 
| Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
| Conservation 
All provinces have Motion Picture 
| Censorship Boards. Details may be 
obtained by application to the province 
concerned: Depts. of Education and 
Travel, Provincial Censorship Boards 
te National Film Board Regional 


Offices. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 


Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Municipal Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 


\ § N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 


missioner 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 

| Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 

| Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 

| Saint John 

Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 

| Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mus- 

| eum of Montreal 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 

Archives of Ontario 
Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


Man.: 


Suge Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Provincial Museum, Regina 

Western Development Museum, 
Saskatoon 


Alta.:—Provincial Archives, Legis- 
lative Building, Edmonton 

B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Na- 

tural History and Anthropology, 

| Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 

ees provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta., and B.C. 
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Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 
Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys Hydrographic Service 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
harts Division 
Dept. of Public Works (acquisition, 
construction and improvement 
of harbour and river works, incl. 
construction and operation of 
graving docks and marine engin- 
eering generally) 
Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Branch 
Information Services 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to alee tes 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(model-testing basin and _hy- 
draulic models) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Consumer Section 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Inspection and Consumer Service 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Director of Oceanographic Re- 
search 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Mineral Resources Division 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T. 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Energy Studies Branch 
Standards Branch 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


NAVIGATION 


| 


| 


| 


Nfid., P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 


N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Ont.:—Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Agriculture, Home Econ 
omics Service 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


NUTRITION 


elfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
| Nutrition Division 
Alta. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 
tionist 
] B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


iii 


bead (Sal te 


OCEANO- 
GRAPHY 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 
Dept. of Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Statistics 


OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS 


| B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


eee 


wee ae ee Le ee eee 


re er a 


ve 


AL) tet oe’ oe ee 


im 


os ae 


ey a eo en 


ty 


ee 5 


eS ight. 
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Subject 


Siies re National Health and 
elfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and OLD AGE 


ASSISTANCE 


National Resources (Yukon and 


¥ 


— 


OLD AGE 


“saa nc National Health SECURITY 
PENSIONS 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Capital Commission 
National Film Board 


PARKS 


The Senate 

The House of Commons 

Library of Parliament 
Privy Council Office j 


PARLIAMENT 


Patent and Copyright Office 

Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents from Government labor- 
atories, etc.) 

National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 

Trade Marks Office 


Dept. of Secretary of State a 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Surveys ' Maes: MATERIAL 
Editorial and Information Division 


dhe Nabonal Air Photographic See also 

1brary NN * : " 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Motion Pictur es 
National Resources and “Tourist 


Trade” 


Editorial and Information Division 
Public Archives (historical) 


i Ont.: 


| 


ra eS 


N. B. :—The 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid., N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assist- 


ance Boards 


P.E.I.:—-Director of Old Age Assist- 


Dept. of Welfare 
Old Age and Blind 
Assistance Board 


ance, 


Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 


Commission 

Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 

Man. :—The Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 

Sask.:—Director of Public Assist- 


ance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and. Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C. :—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


Photographs are available from 
any provincial government depart- 
ents in all provinces. 


38 
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P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
rvices, Vital Statistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 


met ere Statistics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Dept!* of 'Trade°and '@opaiderce, 


all census population statistics) urea cb Sinaia 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration ae ; 
Information prion (Indians and dee Pig is ee Econo- 
immigrants . 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and POPULATION plane Vert ot fees oe eae 
Na ee Sa peraraoe. eee Branch Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
(for Eskimos) Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 


| Se a 


Public Archives (early census and bin degpned oo 
settlement records) Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 


opment, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Director of 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
J Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Post Office Department 
Public Relations (general postal 
information) 
Administration Branch (postage 
rates, both domestic and foreign, 


etc. 
Comptroller’s Branch (budgets, 


purchasing, office services) 
Engineering and Development 

Branch (buildings, mechanical 

engineering) POST OFFICE 
Financial Branch (information 

regarding money orders, savings 


bank, philatelic services, etc.) 

Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 

Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 
ransportation Branch (air, land 
and railway mail services) 


sources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches 
Que. :—Dept of Agriculture 
Poultry Division 
POULTRY Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division (for general 
information) 
Research Branch 
Poultry Division (for marketing 
data, breeding programs, hatch- 
ery regulations, etc.) 
Health of Animals Division (for 
poultry diseases) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


} 
) Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 


Industry Branch 


POWER 


See 
“Electric Power” 


Dept. of Secretary of State | PEE NCE Nfld. : 


Special Division 
Bi CEREMONIAL 


Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


2... 


ae Sy de ee) et 


oe 
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( Ont. tegoree of Eeonontes, Econo- 
So | Mae Dose OF iatiiiy and 
(prices of farm products) PRICES 4 en ea Advisory and 


Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Dept. of Fisheries 


Production and Marketing Branch | 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 


| B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 

ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 


| Odes Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Secretary of State , (Commissions of 4 Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 


Registration Division A intment Secretary 
Public Archives (early records) Predamat eat | Sask.: 
f 


Land Grants, : 


Provincial Secretary 


etc.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See ‘‘Health”’ 


P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Dept. of Energy Resources 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics See alco mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Authority 
“Flectric Power’ Ontario Water Resources Com~ 
mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
| Natural Gas Utilities Board 


( Nad. :—Public Utilities Rourd 
| 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


Dept. of Public Works f ; bas : 
Information Siiées ) All oo Depts. of Public 
ept. or Labour PY) reuse te & 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair | Additional: —Ont.:—The Fiydro 
wages) Ontario 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 


PUBLIC WORKS | Electric Power Commission of 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation | ( 
(national broadcasting in Can- 


ada, including radio and tele- 
vision, international  short- 
wave service) 

Board of Broadcast Governors (reg- 
ulations for operation of stations 


Police, 
Radio rere edb Branch 


Ont.: 


and networks of station pro- Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
gramming) pape: Radio Station CJRT— 
Telecommunications Branch (all Dept. of Natural Resources, 
matters affecting licences and Communications Division 
facilities) Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
Canadian Overseas Telecom- operated by Dept. of Telephones 


munication Corporation 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 


| 

Dept. of Transport | RADIO 
| 
| 


application to industry) 


| 
Sask : 
| 
| 
| 


RAILWAYS 


ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Branch 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provascial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Provincial Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation 

of Social Welfare 

Dept. of Youth 

Dept. of Labour 

Ont.: Compensation 


See 
“Transportation”’ 
Dept, of Northern Affairs and PENS A eee 
ational Resources — 
Nacotel Pars Beateh | Man. ;— Dept. of Health and Public 
Copedien Government Lexa | RECREATION Dept ef pncasth ee esi ae 
Travel an ublicity ranc 
NT Nw eraash See also ‘“‘Health”’ Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
Dept a National Houlth malt pee Community Recreation 
elfare : 
National Film Board t B. eee Recreation and 
(Pp Nfid.:—Dept. of Public Health 
| P.E. fines of Education, Co- 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Labour 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


| 
| 
| 
Dgpte, Phi National Health and REHABILITATION 
| 
| 
f 
| 


Board, Dept. of Public Welfare 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
| Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Provincial Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation Services 
Sask.: i 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.: of Public Welfare, 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 
National Film Board 


RESEARCH 
See also ‘Economic 
and Social 
Research” and 
“Scientific 
Research” 


Canada Council (humanities and 
social sciences) 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs pa | 


National Resources t 


Water Resources Branch (for 


Yukon and N.W.T. and federal 


interests in the provinces) 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 


Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
gations in applied biology, build- 
ing research, pure and applied 
chemistry, mechanical engineer- 
ing, aeronautical research, pure 
and applied physics, radio and 
electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 
Division of Medical Research 

(scholarships and grants-in-aid 
for graduate research in the uni- 

versities) 
(Inquiries for general research 
information should be addressed 
to the Technical Information 
Service.) 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (licences available 
on patents derived from govern- 
ment research, etc.) 

Dept. of Agriculture (conducts broad 


National Research Council | 


research on all aspects of agri- 
culture and forest biology) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Dominion Observatories | 
Geographical Branch | 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board, Direct- 
orate of Public Relations 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
National Museum of Canada 
National Parks Branch (wildlife) 
Northern Research Co-ordination 
Centre 
Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Treatment Services Branch 
(medical research) J 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 


programs of basic and an 


RESOURCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


Sources for Provincial Data 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Depts. of Municipal Affairs, 
and Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Social Welfare, 
and Youth 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Industrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Ontario—St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 


E :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merc 


e 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Research and De- 
velopment Division 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Scientific Research Bu- 


reau 
Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
Man.:—Various Depts., such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
and Conservation, Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


B.C. Research Council 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


geet a S 


AND 
MONEY-LENDERS 
See ‘‘Banking’’ 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 
Allowances” 


“Blindness 
Allowances” 


“Old Age 
Assistance” 
“Old Age 
Security”’ 


“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 


“Workmen's 
Compensation” 


“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’’ 


“Economic and 
Social Research”’ 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 


Canadian Government Specifications 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasing) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation apartment building 
standards (NHA financed) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat, canned 


mark matters) | 


ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 


Dept. of Fisheries (standards of fish 


products) 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 


methods of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 
Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 
Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 


Taxation Division (income tax and 
estate, tax statistics and in- 
formation. Also provincial cor- 
poration taxes) 

Customs and Excise Division 
(customs, excise and sales tax 
statistics and information) 

Dept. of Finance (Budget papers 


Dept. of National Revenue | 


reviewing taxation policy, 
changes in rates, revenue fore- 
casts) 


Board of Broadcast Governors 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dept. of Transport 

Telecommunications Branch 
National Research Council 
National Film Board 


food, fruit, honey, maple prod- 


Subject 


STANDARDS 
AND 


SPECIFICATIONS 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


TAXATION 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
‘Communications’ 


TELEVISION 


See also ‘‘Radio”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept of Provincial Secre- 
tary- Treasurer 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 
Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 
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Subject 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Topographical Survey Division 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 


grammetric research) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government 
Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Travel 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Canadian Government Exhibition 

Commission 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 
imports, transportation, etc.) 
Energy Studies Branch 
Export Credits 
poration 
Industrial Development Branch 
International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 
International Trade Relations 
Branch 
Small Business Branch 
Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 
‘Trade Commissioner Service 
Trade Publicity Branch 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs, for exhibi- | 
tion publicity purposes) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics j 


Insurance Cor- 


TRADE 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


TRANSLATION | 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Cartography Service 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branch 


oe :—Tourist Development Board 


Travel Bureau 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 
reau 
Que.: 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity 
Man.:—Dept. of 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Travel Bureau 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Alberta Travel Bureau 
:—Dept. of Recreation and 


Conservation, Travel Branch 


Industry and 


f For incorporation of companies under 


provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C., where 
Attorney-General’s Department is 
the authority. 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic De- 

| velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Pontos, 

N-B.: 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 


velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Dept. of Economics, 

Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Trade and Business 
Information Services 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce 


Economic 


Que.:—Legislative Assembly Bu- 


reau for Translations 


2 


ma seal 


icky OT 55 algal eee 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 


Nfld., N.S.:—Depts. of Highways 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 


crossings; rates of railways, ex- Que —Eept. of ee: 
press companies and certain | Ont UD EGE BEAT ERAS OR 
inland water carriers; rates with 38 pe ~ 


respect to communications, inter- 
national bridges and tunnels; 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland carriers) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 


| Dept. of Highways, Ontario North- 
land Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 


: sources 
Ey pen Soe Fete of TRANS- Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare PORTATION Ss D A ot Industry and Commerce 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 2s Tran ee at Highways and 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- ok ed cater 


eenal Resources (“Roads _to Saskatchewan Transportation 


Resources”’ and ‘ “Territorial De- 


ompany f 
el oie ceda”. progiams) Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 


hones 
National Parks Branch (for high- P. 
ways in National Parks) Peet cs bee Gee a a 
Dept. of Public Works (Trans- ghway 


Cosedn - SGchway. feeds. and B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


bridges in the forth and in 
Mpueen Parks anc gmatonel 
and interprovincial bridges) D f 
: 4 ept. of Industrial Development, 
Uisvel shinee Eoeingering Branch Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
Pent oe Trane and Comtrercs of Economics and Statistics 
Transportation and Trade Services 
Division : 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


port 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Highways 


Ye oa a ere 
OO or CO 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

J Dept. of Labour 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Devic of pprthern Affairs Natural Bt i Chasd nctaery and 
ationa esources ei 
Northern Adsupstration Branch TRAPPING BE seth Perea Depts. of Lands 
ee Hee ot N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
D eee Cites cel Immigration a Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 
ep : aR: : 
Information Division (Indians) | “Fur Farming’ oe of Mines and Natural 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Sell eet Niturallecerces: 
general trapping statistics) | | Far Marien Garvie 
| t of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Nfld., N.S., Que., Sask., Alta.:— 
Oo Depts. of ees blic Welf 
Dept. of Labour nt.:—DVept. o ublic elfare 
Economics and Research Branch UNEMPLOY- Paptariet Economics, Statistics 
fs cage AneUSRRC Bley COT, MENT B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare | 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and! 
National Resources, Northern 
Administration Branch (Yukon | 
and N.W.T.) 


poration 


Central Mortgage and Housing a 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare—War Veterans Allowance 
applications, training, treatment, 
land settlement, gratuities, re- 
establishment credit, education 
of children of war dead, insur- 
ance, business and professional 
loans, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the 
Pension Act and Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 
veterans) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

Dept. of Labour (reinstatement, vo- 
cational training) 

Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission (unemployment insur- 
ance benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
War Veterans Allowance Act) 


i a ee 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Public Archives (early census re- 
cords) 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair | 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


UNEMPLOYMENT | jN-B.: 
ASSISTANCE Fa 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., Man., Sask., 
-C.:—Depts. of Public Welfare 

Dept. of Health and Social 

rvices 

Dept. of Social Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Unemployment Relief Branch 


REDEVELOPMENT 


URBAN 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Housing Branch 


P.E.I.: 
-S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


Provincial Secretary 


rvices 

Dept. of Social Welfare 

Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 

Rehabilitation Division 


N 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Q 


VETERANS Ont.: 
AFFAIR 


| Alta:: Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 
| B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld., Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 

Alta.:—Depts. of Public 


N.S 
Health, Registrars General 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Service 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Registrar-General’s 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 


Vital Statistics Branch 


oY JAF 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Labour 


(including Working 
Conditions) 


Addtignely One : eutrk of Eco 

mics, Economic Statistics Branc 

WAGES | ees Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment; 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Mea of Notes Affairs and hn ladtsinital 5 of Mines and Re- 
ationa esources ° 
Water Resor OB esiieh 4c Neti ao Scotia Power Com- 
ukon an and federa : 
interests in provinces) ue pak cin age poco bllees 
wet of a Pesan =~ Pe esee 4 y 
rairie Farm ehabilitation - : 
ministration Branch WATER Oat 1Depb tot Planning and De- 
Dep pa viele bens? Li fishery RESOURCES Dept. oF Lands and Forests 
e A 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical Ontario late Resources Com- 


Surveys 
Mines Branch (industrial waters) 
Geological Survey of Canada B h 
(ground-water studies) Sask tA rks 


National Film Board B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Water Resources 


National Research Council WEATHER 
Division of Building Research 


Climatological Atlas of Canada 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Labour 

Government Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and of Public Welfare 

i P.E.1.:—Dept. of Welfare 


National Resources 
De a pnlatation Branch WELFARE N. Syme At of Health and Social 
or Eskimos ervices 
National Advisory Committee on For Welfare of Que.: of Social Welfare 
zis Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans see Dept. of Youth 
ersons WV ral! 
Northwest Territories Council, Veterans Affairs 
Ottawa 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Yukon Territorial Council, White- 
horse 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eto N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 


elfare 
Sask., B.C.: 
Welfare 


Depts. of Social 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fish 
Man. Cie of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum of Canada 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 
Whitehorse 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
rvice 


National Film Board 


WILDLIFE 


a ae Se oe ee SS 


Boards at: 

Nfld.:—St. John’s 
P.E.1I.:—Charlottetown 
N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 
Ont.:—Toronto; Man.: inni 
Sask.:—Regina; Alta.: 
B.C. :—Vancouver 
Que:—Workmen’s Compensation 

Commission 


sation Branch COMPENSATION 


Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board 


Edmonton 


| Se aN Workmen’s Compensation 


Dept. of Labour 
Government Employees’ Compen- WORKMEN'S 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the 1960 Year Book with its predecessors in respect 
of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 

s “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... Wituiam Dickson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

CUILULG) rae tigre ee Ceol: bis ss eRe G.S. H. Barton, C.M.G., 

B.8.A., D.Se.A. 1939 187-190 

The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939..... = 1940 181-185 
The 1946-47 National Agricultural Program 

SndEROley se Bet Aedes: othe be OR — 1947 324-328 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ ae es 

RINDLEY. 
G-V: “PARKER, 

The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.|P. C. StTopBe. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 

IONS colette ae see Eek Ie eee — 1951 367-379 
Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and 

Policies “1949=52 ole Peter fe eats —_ 1952-53 865-869 
Major Developments in Organization and 

Policy of the Federal Department of 

JAS VICU LUBE. Sachs adends eek oie ites — 1954 366-370 
*Marketing of Farm-Produced Foods......... 1956 917-922 


* POs Wat, ASTICOLLULG.4..04 pea ses «5 ..6 cok a 1957-58 392-396 


Art, Literature and the Press— 


Art i iy Candida Bh... . 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada| NeEwTon McTAvisH, M.A., 
D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ Gustave Lancrot, LL.M., 
D. Litt., LU DelKeCs, 
F.R.S.C. 1939 36-40 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press|Senator, THe Hon. W. A. 
BucHANAN. 1945 744-748 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... _ 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences¥atots obad h--7 Sad... A. 5 << ane — 1952-53 342-345 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
(cinca) 18003 LU AOR eee FA, Lee W. H. Kesterton. 1957-58 920-934 
History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 


LOND cPODS Ha aes pA cored oalcce cea ree W. H. KeEsterton. 1959 883-902 
(reprint includes both articles) 


Lb 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Banking and Finance— 
Waning Wewislation. |. 2... eS cece. — 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 
HWinancial Syevem. + 8.44. ph S) cade oh. — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking... — 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint................... H. E. Ewart. 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank.. _ 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 1941 833-835 
STs Bic | Gt See en 1 R. H. Tarr. { 1942 830-833 
*The Underwriting and Distribution of Invest- 
ments; their Influence on the Capital 
Wiserey, O28 E.R, Fee A Feo Ree Investment Dealers 
Association of Canada. 1950 | 1088-1095 
Post-War Financial Policy.................6. — 1954 | 1061-1064 
The Canada Conversion Loan............... E. C. Goutp. 1959 | 1130-1131 
Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
WANS ME rae Bee tnt once os cgchceias eg stop — 1951 153-155 
Climate and Meteorology— 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather... .|Str FReprRicK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 
EB AR 0s CLAY a ees A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
*Meteorology Related to the Science of Avia- 
OTe irae aa eadles Seale St Feet seals prea en iene ans J. Parrerson, O.B.E., 
LL.D. 1933-44 24-29 
*The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book but the re- 
print includes both textual and tabular 
Gate SSeS HS. WH, Saat Seeeettisadac: . C. BouGHNER and 
M. K. THomas 1959 23-51 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press|Srnator, THe Hon. W. A. 
BucHANAN. 1945 744-748 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation..:...........66. Dr. AuGusTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 1947 737-740 
The Telecommunications Branch of the 
Peoartment of Transport... 6. a. cece cies — 1957-58 894-896 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
Peres ETOUINCOS. 0 e.g cto ee siden cease ese Tuomas Fiint, M.A., 
LL.B., D.C.L. 1922-23 102-105 
Bdobee. tik. «o> tec. 1 hde ee. cae ae Pe G. E. Marquis. 1922-23 105-107 
BNTSTIG ne ete eee ok dee sete ie S.A. Cupmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soc. 1922-23 107-109 
MerAiT its IPORANCOS? iiss veces occ 2 Mime wae sels 0 Rev. E. H. Ontver, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 1922-23 110-113 
Ber rirote Colpieiae oe aa rn bb bE awk JOHN Hosrz. 1922-23 113-115 
Canada and the League of Nations........... N. A. RoBEertson. 1931 115-122 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
MUONSY AY STOOL cuke cong cre ys cee twee eee se. R. A. Gipson. 1938 92-93 
The Tvelocion of the Constitution of Canada 
downto. Confederation. ....cccccceccseccess S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. 
Econ. Soc., and E. H. 
Coteman, K.C., LL.D. 1942 3440 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Constitution and Government—concluded 

The British North America Act, 1867....... — 1942 40-59 

Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
monwealtof Nations)..900) Pas Wi) Pree cO'’ MER SRC! 

BJAx 1943-44 4147 

Canada’s Growth in External Status......... F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 

tion of the Occupied Territories............ — 1945 79-85 

*Constitution and Government............... — 1948-49 78-122 
The Constitutional Development of New- 

foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949 — 1950 85-92 


*The Organization of the Government of 


Canada MOCT.. .. .k. Rac On ena sae — 1950 93-133 


— 1951 102-105 
— 1951 56-57 
em 1956 101-107 


CANA, LOt0 ce elk oe ete 
Financial Administration of the Government 
of Canadage. «pike ct. eebtats 5. cle ee 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 


Cabinet Goverment scc, /eldasd sb evccceek W. E. D. Hattrrway. 1956 62-70 


Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 
penditures on the Construction Industry... 
*The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing... 


H. Cart GOLDENBERG, 1941 366-368 
— 1957-58 732-734 


Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 


Procedigie tf RY OGG R, SWOr ey ws eae R. E. Warts. 1932 897-899 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 317-331 
The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 
MountedtPalice: 26> 889. 2.°8 eee ge — 1957-58 332-334 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
im Canadarsenneiee . an, . Oregons oe J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
Cariada and) U NESOOV. 4a, aah es. | J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1947 313-315 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... — 1951 315-316 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 


Selences. e209 He ha bee eae — 1952-53 342-345 


Fauna and Flora— 


Faunas of Canada. |... oessc0<sacbbods st artoak P. A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 32-36 
Faunas of Ganadar\).. sie 2) ees MO R. M. AnpERson, Ph.D. 1937 29-52 
Flora of Canada....2f04).4. 2.4808 Gt os JoHn ApamMs, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 1938 29-58 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
periment... ..... ..pirae oe, ee. ck — 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
(1Orcts Jia Th i eee ae ORL — 1951 38-43 
si Barren-Ground Caribou................. — 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 41-45 
mee Ms O04 cen b sarauiete acute OME ad 1957-58 28-30 
Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...... D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 


The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 | 277-279 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Fisheries—concluded 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... V. E. F. Sorman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources 
“odes! igs a geen ae glen ll RN a F. H. Woopina. 1955 578-590 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
Canada’s National Parks.................. 1956 35-39 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries|T. H. oad 1957-58 591-595 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. Dr. J. L. Kasx. 1959 584-588 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade....|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
mirecting the Poresis. .. 2c... c.ss es «os sees — 1934-35 311,313 
The War and the Demand for Forest Products a 1942 249-252 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
WEL POONISUN RE. ft ore utc | oka com Fee a 1943-44 264-265 
The Influence of the War on Forestry........ — 1945 266-268 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CRU CUMS oe cot sxc ob osc 20s Oe J.J. DE GRYSE. 1947 389-400 
Canada’s Forest Economy................0e — 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
SE eee ae a cays be oat one uae — 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. — 1954 458-465 
*The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
UDG o>) e's ee aa SI Ae oe Bh J. H. JENKINS. 1955 455-461 
*The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements|H. W. Bratt. 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
ot epee eae + le a eight REILLE THOMSON. 1957-58 489-491 
Fur Trade— 
PU OEMING sc. ach cous cago ak Oot OEM A, W. M. Rircaie. 1942 254-259 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
OU UT=DCATETS:.. o.oo. aca nae oR) oA D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........... Wvrattr Matcom, M.A., 
F.RS.C. 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEoRGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
ROM TOMER Otte. fee reese ree cones F. J. Aucockx, Ph.D. 1951 14-26 
Harbours— 
Patrons arbours Board. ek R. O. Campney, K.C., 1940 679-681 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security in Canada. .....co.vsescas en Dr. G. F. Davipson. 1952-53 224-229 
The National Health Grant Program....... — 1954 215-223 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHen. \ 1956 948-957 
Dr. C. A. Rosperts. 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine..........0...eeceeseee — 1956 258-260 
MAI AR CRI ok nad oh ais. Secon 8 Case Fb _- 1957-58 232-235 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life Insur- 
CR EE BRAC ILA. dizi. ois os hoe awe eo us A. D. Watson. 1933 937-944 
Fire and Casualty Insurance................. G. D. Frntayson, C.M.G. 1942 842-846 
*Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
and War Periods (10 cts.)..............005 G. D. Frntayson, C.M.G. 1947 | 1064-1074 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in Re- 
StPAINt OL LER e OR 402 dep Sie Radda ke eotes 
The National Employment Commission..... 
Labour Legislation in Canada................ 
*Seasonal Unemployment in Canada.......... a 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada.|Dr. EuGENE ForsEy. 


F. A. McGrRecor. 
Miss M. Macxintosy, M.A. 


Manufactures— 

The Iron and Steel Industry.................. 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 

FRO URI O or bats woke vs Gala ee Lae ee 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 

tion from Peace to War, 1939-44............ 
The Automobile Industry in Canada........ H. McLeop. 
*The Chemical Industries in Canada (10 cts.).]H. McLrop. 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 


(10 eta Dott teen ont. Eira auth Abies Mebokacn — 
*Steeliin Canada, sink sus «hw « Casares Seen on est ook and 
. M. PELLETIER. 
Mining— 


Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Fuels in Wartime:.....202.5 .cacuene 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
of Canada) - eeits..ak Asam) tae ae 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
Ganadarteet. JAG soya Leen ae 


GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 


G. H. Murray. 
B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
Ph: De 


The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
LabradorMResion bos. 6. sey ys ss 52 OR 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry in 
Queheds eo eo) ho eee ee ea eee 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 


W. M. Goopwin. 
W. M. Goopwin. 


Industry 7. TS RO? SAE. See H. G. Murray and Mrs. 
M. J. Grrovux. 
*Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation (10 cts.)|Dr. G. S. Hume. { 


History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..|Dr. G. S. Hume. 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... 
The Royal Military College................. 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 1939-45.............0... 


Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.... 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch............ 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 


A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 
GrorGe Hanson, Ph.D. 


D. J. ALLAN. 
V. E. F. Souman, Ph.D. 


Edition 


1957-58 


1922-23 
1943-44 
1945 
1947 
1948-49 
1952-53 


1959 


1939 
1942 


1942 


1946 


1946 
1950 
1950 
1952-53 


1952-53 
1954 


1954 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1925 
1934-35 
1939 


1940 
1942 


1943-44 
1952-53 


Page 


765-770 
778-779 
787-796 
758-766 
795-806 


452-456 
354-362 
364-381 
521-525 
532-550 
467-475 


618-625 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 
302-314 


337-347 
505-512 
512-513 
476-495 


524-527 
540-544 


861-869 


1081-1082 
1087-1088 


1090-1099 


318-323 
343-344 
309-310 


353-364 
3-14 


267-269 
34-36 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Natural Resources—concl. 


*The Barren-Ground Caribou................ — 1954 33-36 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 

Canada's National Parks... 035... . ence nem 1956 35-39 

Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries.|T. H. Contre 1957-58 591-595 

Northwest Territories— 
Ue Paspaen Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
a es Cre ee cee ee R. A. Grsson. 1943-44 17-23 
*The 'N jeethiaal=-Gaiead? s Challenge (10 cts.) — 1955 22-32 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 
ah ees Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
STCEME Mn, A COU SECIS LRG. Shae Soee « ict PERS R. A. Gipson. 1945 12-19 
The maak of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic 


EH ECLA, Che pans coe cyuetcee rg pane F.C. G. Suita. 1946 14-18 
Hydrographical Features.................2205 F. C. G. Sir. 1947 3-12 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 

AP CRIC IT BES, 8b. . Feccrnsciowe sk Some et Tee let R. A. Gipson. 1948-49 9-18 


*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 


PED CUO. Va tena Fs lhde LoD ERATED. 2 Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
ne peeeiea Canadas s Challenge (10 cts.) ae — 1955 22-32 
CODNMSICS dit @ANAGA, a... si.0+.- aarapie- o> Dr. C.S. Brats. 
Dr. J. T. Witson. \ 1956 43-49 
*Mapping and Charting in Canada............ — 1956 17-22 
The National:Capital Plan .6 hoccsnassine « oe. — 1956 30-34 
PAstronainy 1m Canada: jos.’ Raveien =. «(ese «2 Dr. C. S. Brats. 
Dr. J. F. Hearp. 1956 49-55 
A. E. CovinetTon. 
The Atlas of Canada Project................ Dr. N. L. NicHoLson. 1959 12-13 
The International Geophysical Year......... Dr. D.C. Rose. 1959 54-57 
Population— 
Immarieration Polity) :....fo0603 scares iH. Je C, STEAD. 1931 189-192 
Colonization Activities................++.4-. 1936 201-202 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931....)A. H. TaNaved! M.A. 1939 774-778 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... Enip CHARLES, Ph.D. 1942 100-115 


Areas and Populations of Countries of the 


BSS aNOIVE, OS Ty oc cri ssereaievee «tile eb hs 1943-44 141-142 


PE IG ANG IAS OF ANAS. sire ceycnegs tious 4 spe Sec ekine — 1951 | 1125-1132 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 154-176 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... _— 1959 176-178 


Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 


PP TICIISTLIZSCION tas 22, TODA oe J. T. JOHNSTON. 1940 353-364 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario (10 cts.).............005- — 1951 540-548 
*The St. Lawrence Power Project (10 cts.).... — 1955 549-553 
Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expend- 
MUOTES UIVEStIS AION. tances. bees vhs cies oes H, F. Greenway, M.A. 1940 819-821 
Radio— 


A Historical Sketch of Radio Communica- 
COR Serer e er ee E Ee Oa 8 Eee eae C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1932 607-610 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
Radio—concluded 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
MISSION Coe See te Pe Oe ae OE ee AD Pe Hecror CHARLESWORTH. 1933 


*History and Development of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)......... Dee Tes FRIGON, 


1947 
Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
Resear GM. Okie She i, te ot) einen —_ 1920 
Royal Canadian Institute... ...0.n.......... Pror. McMuraricu, M.A., 
12 WE Dees Bi ok) BP AE a 1924 
Royal Society’ of Canada =... (2. 20, Pe Pror. McMurricu, M.A., 
Ph.D.,. Loaded RSG 1924 
The National Research Council............. F, E. Latuet, M.Sc. 1932 
“Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 
(Zo eta s eek Seer Ot SAR soa oa > ee — 1954 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
ClO'Gtastnger: : f2 953002 S22 So eee Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 
Geophysics m Canada: .si2c/feic 5026 renee Dr. C. 8. Brats. 1956 
AstrononwyimOanada.... 6. ..sk. acento A. Dr. C. 8. Brats. 1956 
*The International Geophysical Year......... Dr. D.C. Ross. 1957-58 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. DB adipunl 4eK . 1959 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. .!C. C. Smiru. 1934-35 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset................. — 1938 
Trade, Domestic— 
Co-operation in Canada................eeece. J. E. O’Meara and 
LucrENNE M, LALonpeE. 1942 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
Trade, @045-46. 4... 0... cin s cMROME TEE ie — 1946 
The Royal Commission on Co-operatives....|W. F. CHown. 1946 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ C. B. Davipson. ) 
T. W. GRINDLEY. 1947 
W. G. MAaLaHeErR. 
C. V. PARKER. 
Grain Trade — Marketing Problems and 
Policies,$949-52) ...... 8.44. aurea. we. _— 1952-53 
*Marketing Farm-Produced Foods............ —_ 1956 
Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation..... — 1930 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties....... W. GitcHRIstT. 1934-35 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....|J. A. WILSON. 1938 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
Progrand: 728, 27 AMS Se oaks sees oa ri ead, J. A. Witson. 1941 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... — 1943-44 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
of Canadartetend 6.5 (sce ees eee C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 
Canada’s Northern Airfields................. A. D. McLran. 1945 
*International Civil Aviation Organization and 
anada’s Participation Therein (10 cts.)...]BriGApIER C. 8. Booru. 1952-53 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... —_ 1954 
*History of the Canadian National Railways — 1955 
*The St. Lawrence Seaway.................... — 1955 
Traffic on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Séawaycteelacticd. xed dhe. Rebahiitetion! — 1956 


Page 


731-733 


737-740 


53-57 
885 


884 
867-870 
341-356 

63-71 
43-49 
49-55 


35-38 
584-588 


50-53 
66-68 


543-546 


574-578 
618-624 


778-813 


865-869 
917-922 


1018 
520-526 


710-712 


608-612 
567-575 


648-651 
705-712 


820-827 
830-833 
840-851 
885-888 


821-829 


4 
| 
| 
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PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following list of official appointments continued up to Oct. 15, 1960, the list 
published in the 1959 Year Book at pp. 1221-1230. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1959. Oct. 2, Flight Lieutenant Paul E. Hinch, Torbay, 
Nfid.; and Lieutenant David A. Avery, Port Robinson, Ont.: to be Aides-de-Camp to His 
Excellency the Governor General. Oct. 24, Esmond Unwin Butler: to be Secretary to the 
Governor General, effective Nov. 15, 1959. Dec. 7, Assistant Commissioner Joseph Rudolphe 
Lemieux, RCMP, Victoria, B.C.; Superintendent Joseph Robert Wilfrid Bordeleau, 
RCMP, Ottawa, Ont.; Superintendent Lloyd Bingham, RCMP, Edmonton, Alta; and 
Superintendent Harry Amos Maxted, RCMP, Fredericton, N.B.: to be Honorary Aides- 
de-Camp to His Excellency the Governor General, effective Dec. 1, 1959. Dec. 12, Com- 
mander A. W. Ross, RCN (R), Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Fraser, D.S.O., C.D., and Group 
Captain R. B. Barker, D.F.C., C.D., Vancouver, B.C.; Acting Commodore H. V. W. Groos, 
C.D., RCN, and Lieutenant Colonel J. Fawcett, C.D., Victoria, B.C.; Commander 
J. F. McKenzie, C.D., RCN (R) and Group Captain W. A. Mostyn-Brown, A.F.C., C.D., 
Calgary, Alta; Commander L. J. Garrett, C.D., RCN (R), Acting Colonel R. A. Bradburn, 
E. D., and Group Captain J. K. Campbell, C.D., Edmonton, Alta.; Commander T. S. 
Cook, C.D., RCN (R), and Lieutenant Colonel D. L. Brown, D.S.O., Regina, Sask.; 
Acting Commander C. L. McLeod, C.D., RCN (R) and Acting Group Captain E. B. Van 
Slyck, D.F.C., C.D., Saskatoon, Sask.; Captain L. B. McIlhagga, C.D., RCN (R), Lieuten- 
ant Colonel J. A. D. Graham, C.D., and Group Captain G. 8. Varnam, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Commander W. R. Inman, C.D., RCN (R), Colonel R. B. McDougall, C.D., Acting 
Lieutenant Colonel G. G. Aldous, M.C. (ex officio) and Group Captain F. H. Watkins, 
D.F.C., C.D., Ottawa, Ont.; Commodore R. I. Hendy, V-.R.D., RCN (R), Acting Lieuten- 
ant Colonel R. C. Rutherford, M.B.C., C.D. (ex officio) and Group Captain R.C.A. 
Waddell, D.S.O., A.F.C., Toronto, Ont.; Commander W. T. Houghton, C.D., RCN, 
and Group Captain G. C. Frostad, C.D., Hamilton, Ont.; Captain (S) G. A. MacLachlan, 
RCN (R), London, Ont.; Commander W. G. Curry, C.D., RCN (R), Windsor, Ont.; 
Commodore D. W. Piers, D.S.C., C.D., RCN, Kingston, Ont.; Acting Colonel W. H. 
Hemphill, C.D., Stratford, Ont.; Acting Colonel M. E. Clarke, E.D., Peterborough, Ont.; 
Colonel A. G. Chubb, D.S.0., C.D., Oakville, Ont.; Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Egan, C.D. 
(ex officio), Petawawa, Ont.; Commander T. C. Luck, C.D., RCN (R), Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Commodore H. L. Quinn, RCN, Colonel J. P. Gauthier, D.S.0., C.D., Colonel R. T. 
Ont.; Commodore H. L. Quinn, RCN., Colonel J. P. Gauthier, D.S.0., C.D., Colonel R. T. 
Bennett, O.B.E., C.D., Lieutenant Colonel G. R, Whiston, M.B.E. (ez officio), and Air 
Vice Marshal A. Raymond, C.B.E., Montreal, Que.; Commander (8) J. L. Neveu, RCN, 
Wing Commander J. L. LaRochelle, C.D., Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Morin, C.D., Brigadier 
P. Triquet, V.C., C.D., and Lieutenant Colonel J. O. A. Letellier, M.B.E., Quebec, Que.; 
Group Captain N.W. Timmerman, D.S.O., D.F.C., C.D., Chatham, N.B.; Acting Com- 
mander R. M. Black, RCN (R), Saint John, N.B.; Major-General H. N. Ganong, C.B.E., 
E.D., St. Stephen, N.B.; Commodore M. A. Medland, C.D., RCN, Major-General H. W. 
Foster, C.B.E., D.S.0., C.D., and Group Captain C. W. Burgess, D.F.C., C.D., Halifax, 
N.S.; Acting Brigadier T. G. Cooke, C.D., Sydney, N.S.; Commander John N. Kenny, 
RCN (R), and Acting Brigadier A. W. Rogers, E.D., Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Group Captain 
J. E. Creeper, D.F.C., C.D., Summerside, P.E.I.; Commander H. Garrett, O.B.E., V.R.D., 
RCN (R), Brigadier M. O. Morgan, C.D., and Wing Commander G. H. Bastow, D.F.C., 
C.D., St. John’s, Nfld.: to be Honorary Aides-de-Camp, effective Sept. 15, 1959. 1960. 
Jan. 25, Inspector Louis-Eugéne-Roméo Defayette, RCMP, Montreal, Que.; Inspector 
Joseph-Télesphore-Ernest-René Allard, RCMP, Quebec, Que.; and Inspector Voitto 
Matias Seppala, RCMP, Toronto, Ont.: to be Honorary Aides-de-Camp, effective Jan. 20, 
1960. Feb. 13, Acting Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. Arthur, C.D.: to be Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp, effective Feb. 1, 1960. Mar. 31, Acting Lieutenant-Colonel P. F. Ramsay, E.D.: 
to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Mar. 18, 1960. May 14, Assistant Commis- 
sioner Douglas Oswald Forrest, RCMP, Victoria, B.C.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, 
effective Apr. 25, 1960. June 23, Superintendent Francis Brian Woods-Johnson, RCMP, 
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Toronto, Ont.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective June 24, 1960. July 14, Acting 
Commander D. H. Botley, RCN (R): to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Sept. 12, 
1960. July 23, Acting Lieutenant-Colonel C. Falardeau, C.D.: to be Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp, effective July 1, 1960. July 27, Commander J. W. Dangerfield, C.D., RCN (R): 
to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. July 30, Group Captain M. G. Marshall, D.F.C., C.D. 
(Auxiliary): to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective Jan. 15, 1960. Aug. 13, Acting 
Commander D. M. Keith, RCN (R): to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective July 1, 
1960. Aug. 27, Colonel P. 8. Cooper, O.B.E., C.D.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective 
Aug. 15, 1960. Sept. 24, Group Captain J.K.F. MacDonald, D.F.C., C.D.: to be Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp, effective Sept. 8, 1960. Brigadier W. A. B. Anderson, O.B.E., C.D.: to 
be Honorary Aide-de-Camp, effective July 1, 1960. 


Queen’s Honorary Physicians and Surgeons.—1960. Apr. 30, Surgeon Rear 


Admiral T. B. McLean, C.D., M.D., Surgeon General, Canadian Forces: to be Queen’s — 


Honorary Surgeon for tenure of office, effective Apr. 1, 1960. Brigadier G. L. Morgan 
Smith, C.B.E., C.D., M.A., M.D., Deputy Surgeon General (Administration), and Brigadier 
EK. H. Ainslie, C.D., M.D., M.Sc., D.A., F.R.C.P.(C), Deputy Surgeon General (Profes- 
sional): to be Queen’s Honorary Physicians for tenure of office, effective Apr. 1, 1960. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1959. Oct. 30, Errick F. Willis, Boissevain, Man.: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba, effective Jan. 15, 1960. Dec. 19, J. 
Percy Page, Edmonton, Alta.: to be the Lieutenant-Governor in and for the Province of 
Alberta. Oct. 11, Major-General the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, V.C., P.C., C.B., 
D.S8.0., M.C., C. de G.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia, 
effective Oct. 12, 1960. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1960. Oct. 11, Hon. George Hees, a Member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Trade and Commerce. Hon. Léon Balcer, 
a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Transport. Hon. 
Gordon Churchill, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. Hon. Douglas Scott Harkness, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada: to be Minister of National Defence. Hon. Francis Alvin George Hamilton, 
a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Agriculture. Hugh 
John Flemming, Fredericton, N.B.: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for — 
Canada and Minister of Forestry. Noél Dorion, Ste. Foy, Que.: to be a Member of the — 
Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Secretary of State and Registrar General of Can- 
ada, Walter Dinsdale, Brandon, Man.: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada and Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. George Ernest 
Halpenny, London, Ont.: to be a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, and 
a Member of the Administration. Hon. William J. Browne, a Member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada: to be the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Senators.—1960. Jan. 14, Frederick Murray Blois, Truro, N.S.: to be a member — 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Nova Scotia. Mrs. Olive Lillian Irvine, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Manitoba. 
Jan. 20, Hon. Henri Courtemanche, Mont Laurier, Que.: to be a member of the Senate and 
a Senator for the Division of Rougemont in the Province of Quebec. June 24, John Michael | 
MacDonald, Q.C., North Sydney, N.S.: to be a member of the Senate and a Senator for the — 
Province of Nova Scotia. Sept. 12, Hon. Alfred Johnson Brooks, Sussex, N.B.: to be a 
member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1959. Nov. 18, Paul Martineau, M.P.: to be Parlia- 


mentary Secretary to the Prime Minister. Richard A. Bell, M.P.: to be Parliamentary — 


Secretary to the Minister of Finance. Walter C. Dinsdale, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Clayton W. Hodgson, M.P.: to be Parliament- | 
ary Secretary to the Minister of Transport. Egan Chambers, M.P.: to be Parliamentary — 
Secretary to the Minister of National Defence. John C. Pallett, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Thomas M. Bell, M.P.: to be Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Justice. Marcel Lambert, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
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Secretary to the Minister of National Revenue. L. E. Cardiff, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture. John A. Charlton, M.P.: to be Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Roland L. English, M.P.: to 
be Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Fisheries. Richard D. Thrasher, M.P.: to 
be Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour. Edmund E. Morris, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Postmaster General. Yvon-Roma Tassé, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Public Works. 


Deputy Ministers.—1959. Dec. 7, Sidney Clifford Barry, Director General, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture: to be Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture, effective Jan. 1, 1960. 1960. Mar. 3, James Alan Roberts: to be Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. Apr. 26, Dr. George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of National 
Health and Welfare (Welfare): to be Deputy Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
June 28, Donald S. Maxwell, Director, Civil Litigation Section, Department of Justice: 
to be Associate Deputy Minister of Justice. Elmer Abram Dreidger, Q.C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Justice: to be Deputy Minister of Justice and Deputy Attorney General 
of Canada, effective July 1, 1960. July 12, Dr. Joseph William Willard, Director, Research 
and Statistics Division, Department of National Health and Welfare: to be Deputy 
Minister of National Health and Welfare (Welfare). July 14, R. M. Cadieux: to be Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. Sept. 1, Elgin B. Armstrong, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of National Defence: to be Deputy Minister of National Defence. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1959. Sept. 25, Allan C. Anderson: to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Cuba. Oct. 30, Arnold Kingsley Graham: 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Sweden. Nov. 20, 
Allan C. Anderson: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to 
Haiti. Dec. 10, Paul Tremblay: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to Chile. 1960. Jan. 28, Thomas L. Carter: to be Commissioner to the Diplomatic 
Mission in Nigeria. Jan. 29, Lieutenant-General Eedson Louis Millard Burns, Special 
Adviser in the Department of External Affairs: to be Ambassador and Representative of 
the Government of Canada to the Disarmament Committee, effective Jan. 1, 1960, and 
to be also Adviser to the Government of Canada on Disarmament. Mar. 9, William Arthur 
Irwin: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Mexico. Apr. 
20, J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment Insurance Commission: to be 
Consul General at New Orleans, La., U.S.A. July 25, Robert Alexander Mackay: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Iceland. Sydney David 
Pierce: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Luxembourg. 
Gordon Hamilton Southam: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to Poland. John Alexander McCordick: to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Canada to Czechoslovakia. Aug. 2, James George: to be High Commis- 
sioner for Canada to Ceylon. Aug. 29, Benjamin Rogers: to be Deputy High Commissioner 
for Canada in London. Sept. 8, William McKenzie Wood: to be Acting Consul General at 
Leopoldville, Congo. Oct. 1, Thomas L. Carter: to be High Commissioner for Canada to 
Nigeria. 


Judicial Appointments 

Higher Courts.—1959. Oct. 2, James Francis Donnelly, Goderich, to be a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
Oct. 21, Frank M. Bastin, Barrister-at-Law, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. Hon. Calvert Charlton Miller, a Judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for Manitoba: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba and ex 
officio a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. Dec. 1, Pierre A. Badeaux, 
Q.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the 
Province of Quebec, effective Jan. 1, 1960. 1960. Mar. 10, Hon. Samuel Freedman, a 
Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal 
for Manitoba and ez officio a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. Leopold 
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Larouche, a District Judge for the District of Rouyn-Noranda in the Province of Quebec: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the joint Districts of Abitibi, Rouyn-Noranda 
and ‘T’émiscamingue, in the said Province, effective Apr. 15, 1960. Apr. 7, Hon. Sidney 
Bruce Smith: to be a member of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta 
and ex officio a member of the Trial Division of the Court. His Hon. Hugh Cregg Farthing: 
to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta and a member of the Trial Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a member of the Appellate Division of the said 
Court.. W. G. Ferguson, Q.C., Minnedosa, Man.: to be a Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for Manitoba. Apr. 13, Jean-Robert Beaudoin, Q.C., Quebec, Que.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province of Quebec. Aug. 16, 
D. R. Morand, Q.C., Windsor, Ont.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and 
a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio a member of the Court of 
Appeal for Ontario. Sept. 16, Hon. R. R. Bell, Q.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island. 


County and District Courts.—1959. Oct. 8, Hon. Robert Stafford Furlong, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: to be a District Judge in Admiralty of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the Admiralty District of the Province of New- 
foundland. 1960. Jan. 28, Hon. Dalton Courtwright Wells, a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be District Judge in 
Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the Admiralty District of the 
Province of Ontario. Apr. 7, Henry S. Patterson, Q.C., Calgary, Alta.: to be a Judge of 
the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta in the said Province and to be a 
Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Apr. 28, John C. Kerr, Barrister-at-Law, 
Brandon, Man.: to be Judge of the County Court of the Western Judicial District in the 
said Province, effective May 1, 1960, and a Local Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba. Aug. 17, T. H. W. Harding, District Registrar of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be a Deputy Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada 
on its Admiralty Side for the Admiralty District of the Province of British Columbia, at 
the City of Prince Rupert. Hon. Louis McCoskery Ritchie, a Judge of the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada to hear and render judgment in such causes or matters as may be entered for trial 
or set down for hearing and which are tried or heard during the General Sittings of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada to be held in Western Canada in the autumn of 1960, com- 
mencing Sept. 12. 


Courts under Canadian Citizenship Act.—The following persons are appointed 
to act as Courts for purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 1959. Sept. 11, John Henry 
Thornicroft, Stipendiary Magistrate, Cassiar, B.C., and Constable Joseph-Rolland-André- 
August Boivin, RCMP Detachment, Sept Iles, Que. Oct. 1, A/Staff Sergeant Edward 
Raymond Lysyk, RCMP Detachment, Aklavik, N.W.T. Oct. 29, Constable Harry David 
Chambers, RCMP Detachment, Atlin, B.C., and John Francis Sealey, Dawson, Y.T. 
1960. Feb. 11, Constable John Ellis Hiscock, RCMP Detachment, Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Apr. 1, Cecil Cyril Carrothers, Q.C., London, Ont. June 28, Corporal Allen Harold Crawford, 
RCMP Detachment, Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. July 16, Corporal William Hamilton Preston, 
RCMP Detachment, Ile-a-la-Crosse, Sask. July 28, Paul R. Jewell, Barrister and Solicitor, 
Elliott Lake, Ont., and Corporal William Samuel Munn, RCMP Detachment, Thompson, 
Man. Aug. 11, Robert L. Angus, Editor, Fort Nelson News, Fort Nelson, B.C., Sub- 
Inspector Carl Raynor Doey, RCMP Detachment, Fort Smith, N.W.T., and Constable 
William Fredrick Cutts, RCMP Detachment, Fort Chipewyan, Alta. Sept. 22, Con- 
stable Wayne Howard Canam, RCMP Detachment, Fort Chimo, Que. 


Miscellaneous.—1959. Sept. 15, Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére, Ottawa, Ont., and 
Patricia Sylvia Burt, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputies of His Excellency the Governor General 
for the purpose of signing certain documents. Sept. 23, Hon. Patrick Kerwin, Chief Justice 
of Canada; Hon. Robert Taschereau, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; 
Hon. Charles Holland Locke, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. John 
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Robert Cartwright, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; and Hon. Gérald 
Fauteux, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputies of His Excellency 
the Governor General. Oct. 1, Frederick Thomas Mace, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Veterans Affairs: to be Director of Soldier Settlement and Director, the Veterans’ Land 
Act, effective Oct. 5, 1959. Oct. 5, Hon. D. C. Abbott, Hon. Robert Martland, Hon. Wilfred 
Judson and Hon. Roland A. Ritchie, Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada: to 
be Deputies of His Excellency the Governor General. Oct. 6, Hon. Ivan Cleveland Rand: 
to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations concerning the Canadian Coal Producing Industry. Oct. 8, John P. Abel, 
District Registrar of the Supreme Court and Registrar in Bankruptcy, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 3, of the District of British Columbia. 
Oct. 15, Maurice Robitaille: to be Assistant Deputy Custodian and Counsel under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace (Germany) Order, 1920, and the Treaties of Peace 
(Austria and Bulgaria) Order, 1921, and the Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) 
Act (SC 1947, ¢.4), effective Oct. 15, 1959. Nov. 5, Louis de la Chesnaye Audette, Chairman 
of the Tariff Board; Guy Favreau, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Minister of Justice; Hayim 
Caloff; Gaspard Coté; John Douglas Lambert; Edythe Irene MacDonald; Raymond 
Roger; Thurlow Bradbrooke Smith; Roger Tassé; and Gary Alexander Holland, advisory 
Counsel of the Department of Justice: to be Commissioners to take and administer oaths 
in Canada. 1960. Jan. 2, Her Highness The Princess Alexandra of Kent: to be Colonel- 
in-Chief of The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. Jan. 7, Harry Hussy, Sheet Harbour, 
N.S.: to be a member of the Pilotage Authority for the Pilotage District of Sheet Harbour, 
N.S. Jan. 14, Robert W. Pawley, B.8.A., London, Ont.: to be the Director of Soldier 
Settlement and Director, the Veterans’ Land Act, effective Jan. 15, 1960, vice F. T. Mace. 
Jan. 14, Lieutenant Colonel David Currie, V.C.: to be Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of 
Commons, vice Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Franklin, resigned. Jan. 25, Esmond Unwin 
Butler, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General for the pur- 
poses of signing certain documents. Jan. 28, William David Sutherland, Registrar in 
Bankruptcy, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 1 
of the District of British Columbia. J.-V. Tremblay, Q.C., Alma, Que.: to be a Commis- 
sioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against T.-L. Paradis, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Officer, RCAF Station, Mont Apica, Que. Jan. 29, Andrew Maxwell Henderson: 
to be the Auditor General of Canada from Mar. 1, 1960. Feb. 4, Hon. Thane Alexander 
Campbell, Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island: to be Administrator of the Government 
of Prince Edward Island during the absence, illness or other inability of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Feb. 11, Hon. John Babbitt McNair, Chief Justice of New Brunswick: to be 
Administrator of the Government of New Brunswick during the absence, illness or other 
inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. Hon. William Melville Martin, Chief Justice of 
Saskatchewan: to be the Administrator of the Government of Saskatchewan, during the 
absence, illness or other inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. Feb. 18, Bernard J. B. 
Morahan, Registrar in Bankruptcy, Victoria, B.C.: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy 
Division No. 2, of the District of British Columbia. Stanley Martin Carling, Registrar in 
Bankruptcy, Prince George, B.C.: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 6, 
of the District of British Columbia. Feb. 25, J. P. Leopold Flynn, New Carlisle, Que.: to 
be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against Constance D. 
Langlois, Postmistress at Port Daniel East, Que. Mar. 31, Justice J. V. Milvain, Supreme 
Court of Alberta: to be chairman of a federal conciliation board to deal with the contract 
dispute between the railways and the non-operating unions. Apr. 28, Rear Admiral H. 8. 
Rayner: to be Chief of the Naval Staff, effective Aug. 1, 1960, vice Vice-Admiral H. G. 
DeWolf, retired. Apr. 29, T. F. W. Embleton, National Research Council; $8. Berman, 
National Research Council; and G. H. Faye, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: 
to be Assay Commissioners to examine and test coins of the currency of Canada struck at 
the Royal Canadian Mint during the year 1959. May 6, J.-Emile Vézina, a Deputy Clerk 
of the Magistrate’s Court, Quebec, Que.: to be Deputy Registrar of the Exchequer Court 
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on its Admiralty side for the Quebec Registry Division of the Quebec Admiralty District. 
May 12, James Ferguson Glenn, Port Alberni, B.C., and Edward John Luckhurst, Alberni, 
B.C.: to be Commissioners of the Port Alberni Harbour Commissioners, effective July 1, 
1960. May 19, Frangois des Riviéres, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. May 31, Air Marshal F. R. Miller, C.B.E., C.D.: to be removed from 
the Retired List of the Royal Canadian Air Force on reappointment in the Regular Force, 
with the rank of Air Marshal, effective May 31, 1960, and to be Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, effective June 1, 1960. June 11, Thomas Denis Skelly, Administrator, 
Resources Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa: to 
be Deputy Registrar of the Land Titles Office for the Northwest Territories Land Registra- 
tion District. Alistair MacLean, Local Registrar of the Supreme Court, Clerk of the 
District Court and Registrar of the Surrogate Court, Sudbury, Ont.: to be Official Receiver 
for Bankruptcy Division No. 2, of the District of Ontario. June 1 7, Hon. Ellen Louks 
Fairclough, Minister of Citizenship and Immigration: to be a Commissioner to administer, 
take and receive oaths, affidavits, declarations and affirmations in Canada. June 24, 
Armand G. Boisclair, Montreal: to be a director of Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. July 7, Frederick Ronald Bickell, Whitehorse, Y.T., an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be Registrar of Titles for the Yukon 
Land Registration District. William Allen Short, Registrar of Bankruptcy, at Edmonton, 
Alta.: to be Official Receiver, for Bankruptcy Division No. 1 of the District of Alberta. 
July 12, Roger Duhamel, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 
July 15, Jonathan Alfred Preston, Toronto, Ont.: to be Registrar of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada on its Admiralty Side for the Admiralty District of Ontario. Philippe Galipeault, 
Magog, Que.: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against 
Gaston Jean-Marie, Postmaster at Dixville, Que. July 25, Hon. Robert Taschereau, Hon. 
Charles Holland Locke, Hon. J. R. Cartwright, Hon. Gérald Fauteux, Hon. Douglas C. 
Abbott, Hon. Ronald Martland, Hon. Wilfred Judson, Hon. Roland A. Ritchie, Edmond 
Joly de Lotbiniére, and Patricia Sylvia Burt: to be Deputy Administrators. Aug. 2, Vincent 
Wheeler Bladen, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act 
to inquire into the situation of and prospects for the industries in Canada producing motor 
vehicles and parts therefor. Aug. 12, Allen Joseph MacLeod, Director, Criminal Law 
Section, Department of Justice: to be Commissioner of Penitentiaries, effective Sept. 1, 
1960. David Howard Woodhouse Henry, Q.C., Senior Advisory Counsel, Department of 
Justice: to be Director of Investigation and Research pursuant to Sect. 5 of the Combines 
Investigations Act, effective Sept. 1, 1960. James Riley Stone: to be Senior Deputy Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries, effective Sept. 1, 1960. Ralph Burgess Gibson: to be Special 
Adviser to the Minister of Justice on Correctional Planning, effective Sept. 1, 1960. Aug. 
17, Lloyd Alvin Bell, Registrar and Clerk of the County Court at Barrie, Ont.: to be 
Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 3 in the District of Ontario. Aug. 24, J. 
Douglas Trefry, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court, Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the 
County Court, Yarmouth, N.S.: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 4 
of the District of Nova Scotia. Sept. 6, Dr. Andrew Stewart, Carlyle Allison, Joseph F. 
Brown, Dr. Eugene A. Forsey and Leslie M. Marshall, members of the Board of Broadcast 
Governors: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into complaints 
received concerning certain activities of Station CHEK-TV, Victoria, B.C. Sept. 16, J. 
Grant Glassco, Toronto, Robert Watson Sellar, Ottawa, and F.-Eugéne Therrien, Montreal: 
to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the 
means of promoting efficiency, economy and improved service in the operation of the de- 
partments and agencies of the government; J. Grant Glassco to be Chairman. M. Grattan 
O’Leary, Ottawa, John George Johnston, Toronto, and Claude-P. Beaubien, Montreal: 
to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the 
recent and present position of and prospects for Canadian magazines and other periodicals; 
M. Grattan O’Leary to be Chairman. 
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Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1960. Apr. 21, Sydney B. Williams, Ottawa: 
to be a member, vice Alexander Howard Turner, resigned. Stanislas J. Chagnon, a member 
of the Board, to be Vice-Chairman thereof, vice Alexander Howard Turner. 


Air Transport Board.—1960. Apr. 12, A. D. McLean, Ottawa: to be again a mem- 
ber for a term commencing May 1, 1960. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1960. Feb. 18, Brigadier J. G. Gauvreau, D.S.O., 
Montreal, Que., and Captain Aubrey Peck, M.C., Vancouver, B.C.: to be members. June 
17, Brigadier J. G. Gauvreau, D.S.O.: to be Chairman, effective July 1, 1960. 


Bank of Canada.—1960. Feb. 25, George Graham Crosbie, St. John’s, Nfld.; Noél- 
H. DeBlois, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; and J.-René Ouimet, Montreal, Que.: to be directors 
for a term of three years commencing Mar. 1, 1960. Mar. 3, Daniel Sprague, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be a director for a term of three years, effective Mar. 1, 1960. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1959. Dec. 7, Leslie M. Marshall, St. John’s, 
Nfid., and R. Louis Burge, St. Peters, P.E.I.: to be part-time members for a period of five 
years, 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1960. May 26, J. Emile 
Dumontier, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Deputy Chief Commissioner. 


Canada Council.—1960. Jan. 25, Marcel Faribault, Outremont, Que.: to be a 
member for a term of three years. May 5, Mrs. Angus L. Macdonald, Halifax, N.S., and 
Dr. Frank MacKinnon, Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be members for a term of three years. 
G. Arnold Hart, President of the Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Que.: to be a member of 
the Investment Committee of the Canada Council. July 15, Dr. Claude T. Bissell, President 
of the University of Toronto: to be chairman, vice Hon. Brooke Claxton, deceased. Dr. 
John William Tranter Spinks, Saskatoon, Sask.; Dr. George Edward Hall, London, Ont.; 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, Toronto, Ont.; and Dr. N. A. MacKenzie, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
members for a term of three years. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1959. Nov. 12, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member as a representative 
of employees. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1960. Jan. 26, Captain William Edward 
Slade Briggs, Halifax, N.S.: to be Vice-President. t 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1960. Feb. 25, George A. Scott and J. C. Rut- 
ledge, Ottawa; to be members. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1959. Nov. 12, Norman Loris Pickersgill: to 
be an ad hoc member for a term of one year from Feb. 1, 1960. 1960. Jan. 25, Brigadier 
C. B. Topp, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C.; to be an ad hoc member for a term of one year from Mar. 
15, 1960. Apr. 21, David G. Decker: to be an ad hoc member for a term of one year from 
May 30, 1960. July 12, Norman Loris Pickersgill: to be an ad hoc member for a term of 
one year from Feb. 1, 1961. 


Defence Research Board.—1960. May 38, Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson, Toronto, Ont.; 
Cyril A. Peachey, Montreal, Que.; Dr. John F. McCreary, Vancouver, B.C.; and Dr. 
George S. Field: to be members for a term expiring Apr. 1, 1963. 
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Dominion Council of Health.—1959. Dec. 19, John W. Bruce, O.B.E., Willowdale, 
Ont.: to be a member for « term of three years from Dec. 13, 1959. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1959. Dec. 10, Thomas J. Rutherford, Lucien Lalonde, 
A. Sinclair Abel and Alexander H. Turner: to be members for a term of one year, effective 
Oct. 5, 1959; Thomas J. Rutherford to be Chairman. 


Great Lakes Fisheries Commission.—1959. Dec. 22, William John Knox Hark- 
ness, Toronto, Ont., and Arthur Owen Blackhurst, Port Dover, Ont.: to be Commissioners for 
Canada for a term ending Dec. 1, 1961. 1960. Aug. 31, John Richardson Dymond, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for a term of two years from Sept. 1, 1960. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1960. Mar. 10, Richard Y. 
Secord, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a member representing the Province of Alberta for 
a term of five years from Apr. 12, 1960. Apr. 21, Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson: to be again a 
member representing the Province of Nova Scotia for a term ending Apr. 14, 1965. May 8, 
Dr. Margaret A. Ormsby, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member representing the Province of 
British Columbia for a term of three years from May 19, 1960. Aug. 17, Dr. C. Bruce 
Fergusson, a member, to be Chairman for a term ending May 19, 1963. Sept. 13, William 
David Smith, Brandon, Man.: to be a member representing the Province of Manitoba. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1960._ Jan. 8, Richard Nelson, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Oct. 31, 1961. Harold Helland, Prince 
Rupert, B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Oct. 31, 1960. Sept. 22, Harold Helland, 
Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be again a member for a term of one year from Nov. 1, 1960. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1960. Aug. 11, W. R. 
Hourston, Area Director of Fisheries for the Pacific Area, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a mem- 
ber as the representative of the Department of Fisheries. A. J. Whitmore, Burnaby, B.C.: 
to be a member for a term of two years. 


National Capital Commission.—1960. Jan. 14, J. Gardner Boultbee, Kamloops, 
B.C.: to be a member for a term ending Feb. 6, 1961. R.-D. Chénier, Eastview, Ont.: to 
be a member for a term ending Feb. 6, 1962. P.-Horace Boivin, Granby, Que.: to be a 
member for a term ending Feb. 6, 1963. Apr. 7, Alan K. Hay, General Manager of the 
National Capital Commission: to be a member for a term of two months and to be also 
Chairman of the Commission for the said term. Sept. 20, Eric W. Thrift, Winnipeg, Man.: 
to be General Manager from Oct. 24, 1960. 


National Energy Board.—1960. July 7, Maurice Royer, Quebec, Que.: to be a 
member for a term of seven years from Sept. 1, 1960. . 


National Film Board.—1960. July 12, Charles Stein, Q.C., Under Secretary of 
State, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member for a term of three years from July 18, 1960. 
Marcel Cadieux, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be again a member for a term of three years from Aug. 1, 1960. Oct. 6, Charles 8. Band, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be again a member for a term of three years from Oct. 14, 1960. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1959. Oct. 1, Thomas Maher, Q.C., Quebec, Que.; 
Mrs. Hugh MacKay, Saint John, N.B.; and J. Grant Glassco, Toronto, Ont.: to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees; Thomas Maher to be Chairman. Oct. 28, Frank 8. Panabaker, 
Ancaster, Ont.: to be a member of the Board of Trustees. 


National Harbours Board.—1960. Sept. 7, Howard A. Mann, Moncton, N.B.: to 
be a member and to be Vice-Chairman. , 
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National Library Advisory Council.—1960. Jan. 8, John S. Russell, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Dr. Seraphin Marion, Ottawa, Ont.; and Mrs. Donald E. Lidstone, Summerside, 
P.E.I.: to be members for a term of four years from Jan. 1, 1960. 


National Parole Board.—1960. Aug. 12, Mary Louise Lynch, a member of the New 
Brunswick Bar, Saint John, N.B.: to be a member for a term of ten years from Oct. 1, 1960. 


National Research Council.—1960. May 3, Dr. Pierre-R. Gendron, Dean of the 
Faculty of Pure and Applied Science, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. Paul- 
Antoine Giguére, F.R.S.C., Director of the Chemistry Department, Faculty of Science, 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.; Dr. P. Lorrain, Head, Department of Physics, Faculty of 
Science, University of Montreal, Montreal,; L.H.J. Shebeski, Professor of Plant Science, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. J. H. Shipley, Vice-President and Director, 
Research and Development, Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, Que.; and Dr. F. J. 
Toole, Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dean of the School of Graduate Studies, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B.: to be members. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—1960. Feb. 11, Joseph Frederick Parkin- 
son, Economic Adviser, Office of the Deputy Minister of Finance: to be a member, 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1959. Dec. 4, Gerald W. 
Green, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa: to be a Director. 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission.—1959. Nov. 27, Pierre Carignan, Q.C., 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member from Feb. 15, 1960 or such earlier date as he may be able 
to assume the duties of such office. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—1960. Feb. 23, Deputy Commissioner Clifford 
Walter Harvison: to be Commissioner, effective Apr. 1, 1960. 


Royal Commission on Transportation.—1959. Dee: 22, Murdoch Alexander 
MacPherson, Q.C.: to be Chairman, vice Hon. Charles P. McTague. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—1959. Sept. 23, Bennett J. Roberts: to be 
President for a term of one year from Aug. 1, 1959. 1960. June 7, Robert James Rankin, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be President for a term of five years from Aug. 1, 1960. Sept. 20, Pierre 
Camu, Quebec, Que.: to be a member from Oct. 15, 1960, vice J. C. Lessard. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1960. Apr. 26, Laval Fortier, Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration: to be Chief Commissioner and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Commission.. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1960. June 17, J.-E.-Roger Roberge, Lévis, 
Que.: to be a member from July 1, 1960. Sept. 28, William Taylor Cromb, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be a member and chairman from Oct, 15, 1960. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1960 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the full implication 
of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to 
the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 
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Agriculture— 


1 Jan. 28 The Prairie Grain Loans Act provides, by way of a guarantee for bank loans made before 
June 1, 1960, short-term credit to grain producers of the Prairie Provinces to meet tem- 
porary financial difficulties encountered during the 1959-60 crop year from inability to 
thresh their grain. 


2 Jan. 28 The Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act authorizes the Canadian Wheat Board to make 
payments for the 1959-60 crop year in respect of future deliveries of unthreshed grain. 


14 May 27 The Feeds Act revises the Feeding Stuffs Act (repealed) to meet recent trends and develop- 
ments in the production and merchandising of feeds. No substantive changes in policy 
are made in this revised Act. 


Finance— 


3 Mar. 9 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


5 Mar. 31 | Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


6 Mar. 31 | Appropriation Act No. $, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


11 May 27 Appropriation Act No. 4, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


13 May 27| An Act to amend the Federal-Provincial Taz-Sharing Arrangements Act provides certain 
alternative arrangements for payment, either by Canada through the Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation or directly by a province, of the grants to institutions of higher 
learning presently paid under the authority of the Appropriation Act. 


16 June 9 | Appropriation Act No. 5, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


48 Aug. 10 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1960 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1961 (main supply). 


Government— 


7 Mar. 31 | An Act to amend the Canada Elections Act grants the franchise to Indians without restriction 
if they are qualified as other electors. 


8 Mar. 31 | An Act to amend the Indian Act is a consequential amendment to the Indian Act required 
upon the passing of the above amendment to the Canada Elections Act which gives to 
Indians the right to vote in federal elections without restriction if they are qualified 
as other electors. Both amendments take effect at the same time. 


An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act establishes a Court of Appeal for the North- 
west Territories, authorizes the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories to sit 
in the Yukon Territory in civil matters, provides for the appuintment, remuneration 
and allowances of deputy judges of the Territorial Court and provides for the general 
application of game legislation in the Northwest Territories. 


20 June 


=) 


24 June 9 | An Acttoamend the Yukon Act increases the number of members of the Council of the Yukon 
Territory from five to seven and creates an advisory cominittee on finance. It establishes 
a Court of Appeal for the Yukon Territory, authorizes the Territorial Court of the 
Yukon Territory to sit in the Northwest Territories in civil matters, provides for the 
appointment, remuneration and allowances of deputy judges of the Territorial Court 
and provides for the general application of game legislation in the Yukon Territory. 


39 Aug. 1 | The Canada Elections Act re-enacts legislation respecting the franchise of electors and the 
election of members of the House of Commons, incorporating therein the amendments 
recommended by the Standing Committee on Privileges and Elections as presented 
to Parliament on June 13, 1960, more particularly with respect to advance polls and 


generally for the purpose of facilitating the administration of the Act. The former 


Canada Elections Act is repealed. 


ar uly’ 7. 7 1 Re International Boundary Commission Act gives legislative authority to the Commission 
perniteing it to carry out more effectively in Canada its functions under the treaty of 


7 
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Government—concl. 


41 Aug. 1 The Department of Forestry Act authorizes the constitution of a Department of Forestry 
and provides for its management and direction by a Minister of Forestry, the employ- 
ment of other officials and the transfer of staffs hitherto performing duties in the field of 
forestry in the Departments of Agriculture and Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
fei Act nes god ne for the establishment and regulation of forest experimental areas 
on Crown lands. 


44 Aug. 10 The Canadian Bill of Rights is designed to ensure in Canada the recognition and protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


4 Mar. 9 | An Act to amend the Department of Justice Act authorizes the appointment of two Associate 
Deputy Ministers of Justice. 


37 July 14 | An Act to amend the Criminal Code prohibits possession of a Hornet survival rifle and permits 
evidence at a preliminary inquiry to be taken by sound recording apparatus where such 
is authorized by provincial legislation for use in civil cases. 


45 Aug. 10 An Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code makes important 
revisions that may be classified as: (1) Substantive amendments—telating to conspiracy 
and unfair trade practices, especially in relation to the operations of small businesses. 
(2) Procedural amendments—relating to new jurisdiction conferred on the Exchequer 
Court of Canada; permitting a restraining or dissolution order without a conviction; 
requiring the Commission to make certain additional specific findings where it appears 
that a combine has existed; also amendments consolidating the related provisions of 
the Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation Act. (3) Consequential amend- 
ments—particularly re-statement of definitions made necessary as a result of consolidation 
of legislation and amendments dealing with changes in cross-references. 


46 Aug. 10 | An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes salaries for four additional judges of the Quebec 
Superior Court; provides for the grant of an annuity to judges of provincial courts who, 
in accordance with the proposed amendment to the BNA Act, will cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years; removes anomalies in the law relating to the grant of 
annuities to judges and their widows; and alters the method of payment of travelling 
allowances to judges. 


47 Aug. 10 | An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes salary for one additional judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island. 


Revenue— 


18 June 9 | An Act to amend the Canada-Netherlands Income Tax Agreement Act, 1957 implements the 
Supplementary Convention entered into between Canada and the Netherlands modifying 
the Convention between Canada and the Kingdom of the Netherlands for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
signed at Ottawa Apr. 2, 1957. 


27 July 7 | An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements Budget Resolutions on the Customs Tariff. 

29. July 7 | An Act toamend the Estate Tax Act implements Budget Resolutions on the Estate Tax Act. 

30 July 7 An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act implements Budget Resolutions on the Excise Tax Act. 

43 Aug. 1 An Act to amend the Income Taz Act implements Budget Resolutions on the Income Tax Act. 
Trade— 


12 May 27 | An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act extends the provisions of the Act for a 
further period of three years, to July 31, 1963. 


17. June 9 | The Australian Trade Agreement Act, 1960 implements the Trade Agreement between the 
overnment of Canada and the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, signed 
at Canberra Feb. 12, 1960. 


Transportation— 


19 June 9 The Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners Act authorizes the establishment of a Corporation 
to manage and develop a harbour at the city of Nanaimo, B.C. 


21 June 9 The Oshawa Harbour Commissioners Act authorizes the establishment of a Corporation to 
manage and develop a harbour at the city of Oshawa, Ont. 
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Transportation 
—concluded 


22 June 9 An Act to amend the Trans-Canada Highway Act extends until Mar. 31, 1964 the period during 
which contributions or payments may be made to the provinces under the Act, and to 
Dec. 31, 1963 the period during which construction costs may be incurred; authorized 
maximum expenditure is increased by $50,000,000 to $400,000,000. 


23 June 9 An Act to amend the Windsor Harbour Commissioners Act extends the boundaries of the 
Harbour of Windsor to include that part of the Detroit River extending to the Inter- 
national Boundary and fronting on the municipality of Ojibway. 


25 July 7 The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1960 provides moneys to meet 
certain capital expenditures of the CNR for the period Jan. 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961 and 
authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by the CNR. 


26 July 7 | The Canadian National Toronto Terminals Act authorizes the CNR to construct certain 
railway terminal facilities at and in the vicinity of Toronto at an estimated cost of 
$87,000,000, and guarantees the principal of and interest on securities that may be issued 
to finance such construction. 


33 Julsae $7 The LaSalle-Caughnawaga Bridge Act authorizes the Province of Quebec to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the St. Lawrence River from a point at or near the Town of 
LaSalle, Que., to a point at or near the Village of Caughnawaga, Que. 


35 July 7 | An Act to amend an Act to amend the Railway Act extends for a three-year period to Jan. Sl, 
1961 the period of time during which reflective markings are to be placed on railway 
cars and other work carried out for public protection at level crossings. Under a 
previous amendment the time was extended for a three-year period to Jan. 31, 1958. 


40 Aug. 1 An Act to amend the Canaga Shipping Act implements an arrangement with the United 
gerd to co-ordinate the control of marine pilotage on the Great Lakes in the interests 
of safety. 


42 Aug. 1 | An Act to amend the Freight Rates Reduction Act extends for not more than nine months, to 
Apr. 30, 1961, the period during which the revised rates under the Act are applicable 
ne jpeneuece the authorized expenditure under the Act by an additional $15,000,000 to 

,000,000. 


Welfare— 


34 July 7 | An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act permits payment of pension in prescribed cir- 
cumstances to pensioners absenting themselves from Canada beyond the periods pre- 
viously prescribed, and provides also certain saving and transitional provisions to 
meted the rights of pensioners so absent on the date the amending legislation becomes 
effective. 


36 July 7 | An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952 permits the payment of the allowance 
to a recipient who leaves Canada, provides certain saving and transitional provisions to 
protect the rights of recipients so absent on the date of the amending legislation, and 
oe alae qualifications for Imperial and Allied veterans who served during 

Or ar II. 


Miscellaneous— 


9 Mar. 31 An Act to amend the National Energy Board Act makes two amendments to the Act, the 
first with respect to tolls on the transportation of gas within a province by an inter- 
provincial company and the second extending the date of expiry of licences for exportation 
of power issued under a repealed Act to allow sufficient time for Board hearings relating 
to the issue of new licences. 


10 Mar. 31 An Act to amend the National Housing Act increases from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 
the aggregate maximum amount of insured loans, and increases from $1,000, 000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000 the maximum amount that may be advanced or paid to the Corporation 
for specified purposes. 


15 May 27 | An Act to repeal certain Fisheries Laws of Newfoundland repeals certain Acts of that province 
which, under the Terms of Union, remained in effect until the Parliament of Canada 
otherwise provided. Since the Statutes of Canada relating to fisheries have now been 
brought into force in Newfoundland, the continuation of pre-Confederation Newfoundland 
fisheries laws is no longer necessary. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament 
Jan. 14, to Aus. 10, 1960—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous—conc. 


28 


32 


38 


July 7 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the application of the 


Act to the years 1961, 1962 and 1963 and makes a minor administrative adjustment. 


July 7 


The International Development Association Act authorizes participation by Canada in the 


International Development Association and provides for the payment of the subscription 
required from Canada as a member, not to exceed the Canadian equivalent of U.S. 


$37,830,000. 
July 14 


An Act to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act makes a number of revisions with 


respect to contributions, pensionable service, benefits, the calculation of annuities payable 
to widows and children, persons re-employed, medical examinations, transferred 
pensionable employees, contributions to the Retirement Fund and reciprocal transfer 
agreements, and with respect to certain other changes in connection with the adminis- 


tration of the Act. 


PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; for 1954 in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 13829-1330; for 1955 in the 1956 edition, pp. 1233-1234; for 1956 in the 
1957-58 edition, p. 1270; and for 1957 in the 1959 edition, p. 1240. References regarding 
federal and provincial elections or changes in legislatures or ministries are not included in 
the following listing but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and Government and 


in the 
1958. 


Appendix. 


Jan. 1, Celebrations to commemorate British 
Columbia’s centennial year began. Jan. 16, 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson chosen as national 
leader of the Liberal Party at convention in 
Ottawa. Jan. 17, Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to study dispute between the CPR 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, headed by Justice Kellock. 
Jan. 28, Queen Mother Elizabeth stopped 
briefly in Montreal and Vancouver on round- 
the-world tour. Feb. 1, United States Army 
successfully launched first American earth 
satellite—Hxplorer. Feb. 4, Kellock Royal 
Commission declared that firemen were un- 
necessary on diesel engines used by the CPR 
in its freight and yard operations. feb. 17, 
Rt. Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada from 1948-1957, announced 
his retirement from active politics. Apr. 4, 
Ripple Rock in Seymour Narrows near 
Campbell River, B.C., worst underwater 
shipping hazard on the West Coast, removed 
by underwater explosion. Apr. 24-May 20, 
Trade mission from the United Kingdom 
toured Canada exploring ways of expanding 
British sales in. this country. Apr. 30, 
Celebration in Montreal of the 300th anni- 
versary of the first school established in that 
city by Marguerite Bourgeoys in 1658. 
May 28-June 4, President Theodor Heuss of 
the Federal Republic of Germany made state 
visit to Canada, the first German Head of 
State ever to do so. June 12, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan of the United Kingdom 
addressed a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Commons during a visit to 
Ottawa. June 21-July 9, Celebrations in 
Quebec City marking the 350th anniversary 


on July 1 of its founding in 1608 by Samuel de 
Champlain. July i, Canadians celebrated 
the 91st anniversary of Confederation. 
Blasting of the cofferdam holding back the 
waters of the St. Lawrence River touched 
off the creation of the 100-sq. mile St. 
Lawrence power pool, permitting, within a 
few days, the operation of the first generators 
of the new hydro development and the use of 
two seaway locks on the U.S. side of the 
River and of the Canadian seaway lock at 
Troquois. Inauguration of Canada’s new 
microwave relay system, completed from 
coast to coast. Federal-Provincial Hospital 
Plan went into effect in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. July 6, Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Home at Orillia, Ont., officially 
opened. July 8-11, President Eisenhower of 
the United States in Ottawa for discussions 
that resulted in the establishment of a joint 
Canada-United States Cabinet Committee 
on defence. July 12-Aug. 11, Princess 
Margaret toured Canada from Victoria to 
Halifax, visiting seven provinces on her 
first North American visit. July 18, Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Sidney Smith in Wash- 
ington for talks with British Foreign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Lloyd and United States 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
regarding the tense Middle East situation. 
July 19-23, Prime Minister Nkrumah of 
Ghana, visited Montreal and Ottawa and 
addressed a joint sitting of the Senate and 
the House of Commons. July 25, The 
Government of Canada signed the agree- 
ment previously ratified by the Government 
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of Saskatchewan which authorized commen- 
cement of construction work on the South 
Saskatchewan River Project. Aug. 20, The 
Canadian Board of Geographical Names 
decided on ‘‘Lake St. Lawrence”’ as the name 
for the new 35-mile-long lake created by 
hydro power development on the St. Law- 
rence River. Sept. 1-5, Eighth Quinquennial 
Congress of the Universities of the British 
Commonwealth held in Montreal—its first 
meeting outside the United Kingdom. 
Sept. 5, The Robert H. Saunders Powerhouse 
officially opened by Canadian and American 
dignitaries. Sept. 7, World Power Confer- 
ence opened in Montreal attended by 1,200 
delegates from 51 countries. Sept. 11, 
Death of Camillien Houde, seven times 
mayor of Montreal. Sept. 15-26, Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference 
held in Montreal. Sept. 16, External 
Affairs Minister Sidney Smith headed 
Canada’s delegation to the 138th General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York. Oct. 1, Canada House in New York 
City formally opened at a ceremony presided 
over by External Affairs Minister Sidney 
Smith, Mayor Robert Wagner of New York 
and the Hon. Ray Lawson. Oct. 11-13, 
Prime Minister Walter Nash of New Zealand 
in Ottawa to confer with Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker. Oct. 15, Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Israeli Foreign Minister, in Ottawa to confer 
with Canada’s Prime Minister and Minister 
of External Affairs. Oct. 22, Miss Blanche 
Margaret Meagher appointed Ambassador 
to Israel, the first Canadian woman in an 
ambassadorial post. Oct. 23, Seventy-four 
lives lost in a coal mine explosion at Spring- 
hill, N.S.; 81 men were rescued the first day, 
12 on Oct. 30 and seven on Nov. 1. Oct. 25, 
An explosion, attributed to gas leakage, 
caused extensive damage in downtown 
Ottawa. Oct. 28-31, Prince Philip visited 
Ottawa to attend the Conference of the 
English-Speaking Union of which he is 
President. Oct. 28-Dec. 19, The Prime 
Minister, accompanied by Mrs. Diefenbaker, 
toured European and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Dec. 31, Trade Union Local 2-254 of 
The International Woodsworkers of America 
struck against its employer, the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, fol- 
lowing the latter’s rejection of the recom- 
mended wage increase by a Conciliation 
Board under the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Act. When violence accompanied 
the strike, the Newfoundland Government 
with the unanimous support of the Assembly 
enacted the Trade Union (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act of 1959, decertifying the two 
locals (2-254 and 2-255) of the IWA, and 
announced the organization of a rival union. 


Jan. 1, Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan 
went into effect in Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
Feb. 20, Production of the CF-105 Arrow 
discontinued. Feb. 23, Celebration of the 
50th anniversary of flight in Canada at Bras 
d’Or Lake, N.S., scene of the first ‘‘Silver 
Dart” flight. Mar. 17, Death of Dr. Sidney 
Earle Smith, Minister of the Department of 
External Affairs. Mar. 18, Prime Minister 
Macmillan of the United Kingdom arrived 
in Ottawa for discussions on the situation in 
Germany, following talks in Russia and 
France and en route to Washington. Apr. 
10, Canada’s first privately owned and 
operated nuclear research reactor officially 
opened at McMaster University. Apr. 26, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway opened to navi- 
gation. Apr. 26, Premier Castro of Cuba 
visited Montreal. May 20, Prime Minister 
Menzies of Australia visited Ottawa. June 


§-10, The Atlantic Congress, consisting of 
over 600 Parliamentarians and distinguished 
citizens from NATO countries met at 
London, Eng., to examine the record of the 
first ten years of NATO and discuss prospects 
for the next ten years; 60 Canadian delegates 
attended. June 18, Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip arrived at 
Torbay, Nfid., to begin a 45-day coast-to- 
coast tour of Canada. June 20, Thirty-five 
fishermen lost their lives in a violent storm 
in Northumberland Strait. June 26, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway officially opened by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and President 
Eisenhower of the United States in a historic 
ceremony at St. Lambert, Que. July 1, 
Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan went into 
effect in New Brunswick. July 2, Japan 
and Canada signed pact pledging co-opera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
July 9, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was de- 
clared by the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board the bargaining agent of a system-wide 
unit of operating and maintenance employees 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
July 16-29, A Canadian delegation, headed 
by the Hon. George Drew, attended the 
Commonwealth Education Conference in 
Oxford, England, implementing the program 
prepescd by Canada at the Commonwealth 

conomic Conference held at Montreal in 
September 1958. July 17, The Canadian 
Government announced the creation of an 
Emergency Measures Organization to func- 
tion in the event of a sudden nuclear war. 
July 18, The Canadian Government an- 
nounced the creation of a five-man National 
Energy Board to have wide powers over the 
oil and natural gas industries and inter- 
national electric power connections. July 
22, Official opening of the Queen Elizabeth 
Power Generating Station (Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation) at Saskatoon by Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Aug. 1, The 
Federal Cabinet met in Halifax, N.S., to bid 
farewell to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip who left by air for London, 
England. Aug. 17, Northern Affairs Min- 
ister Hamilton announced the discovery of 
oil at Eagle Plain, Yukon Territory—the 
first such discovery in the Yukon. Sept. 7, 
Death of Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
Quebec Province for the past 18 years, at 
Schefferville, Que. Sept. 9, Announcement 
that Canada’s first large nuclear power 
station will be built on the shores of Lake 
Huron, nine miles north of Kincardine at an 
estimated cost of $60,000,000. Sept. 10, The 
Hon. Paul Sauvé chosen to succeed the late 
Maurice Duplessis as Premier of the Province 
of Quebec. Sept. 13, Two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Sept. 16, Major-General George P. 
Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., C.D., appointed 
Governor General of Canada to succeed the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey; investiture took 
place in the Senate. Fourteenth session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
opened in New York. Sept. 22, Dr. Wilder 
Penfield, Director of the Montreal Neurolo- 
gical Institute and Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, 
Chairman of the National Research Council, 
received diplomas of membership in the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., the 
first Canadians so honoured. Sept. 24, 
External Affairs Minister Green, head of the 
Canadian Delegation at the UN General 
Assembly, presented Canada’s views on 
major world problems, particularly with 
respect to disarmament and the need for a 
world program on radiation hazards. Sept. 
26, Death of A. R. Mosher, Honorary 
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President of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and chief founder of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees in 1907. Océ. 1, 
Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan went into 
effect in Prince Edward Island. Oct. 5, John 
A. MacAulay of Winnipeg elected Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the first Canadian to be 
named to the post. Oct. 6, Prime Minister 
Diefenbuker announced grant of $20,000 to 
the Japanese Red Cross Society for relief of 
typhoon victims. Oct. 16-16, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference held in Ottawa; pro- 
vincial demands for an immediate increase 
in tax-sharing payments from the Federal 
Government rejected. Oct. 22, Hearings by 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
began in Quebec City. Nov. 4, Alberta 
Government announced a provincial order 
banning the use of trading stamps and 
similar promotional schemes. Agreement 
on exchange of science experts signed in 
Moscow by the President of the National 
Research Council of Canada and the Pre- 
sident of the Soviet Academy of Science. 
Nov. 6, Canadian Government announced 
new program extending to Nov. 30, 1966, the 
period in which approximately $1,000,000,000 
in uranium, undelivered to date under 
contract, can be produced; this program 
resulted from the decision of the 

Atomic Energy Commission and the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority not to exer- 
cise their options to buy beyond Mar. 31, 
1963. Nov. 9, United Kingdom removed 
most of the remaining wartime restrictions 
on foreign imports, except those from Japan 
and Communist-bloc members; the removal 
is of special importance to Canadian manu- 
facturers. Nov. 12, Douglas J. Mackintosh, 
Granum, Alta., won title of World Wheat 
King at Royal Winter Fair, Toronto. Nov. 
16, Premier Frost of Ontario cut sod for 
extension of Toronto’s subway. Nov. 17, 
Agreement reached with the Soviet bloc on a 
Canadian proposal for a world-wide study on 
atomic radiation. Nov. 18, Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan of U.S.S.R. arrived in 
Halifax by air for overnight visit en route to 
Mexico. Polish Legation announced agree- 
ment to buy additional wheat and barley on 
three-year credit terms, bringing total grain 
purchases from Canada in 1959 to more than 
$30,000,000. Board of Broadcast Governors 
announced TV. programs must have 45 p.c. 
Canadian content from Apr. 1, 1961 and 55 
p.c. from Apr. 1, 1962. Nov. 20, Long- 
standing problem of federal grants to Quebec 
universities solved in agreement reached 
between Federal and Quebec Governments. 
Nov. 26, Indians in N.W.T. placed on equal 
basis with white persons in liquor purchase. 
Nov. 25, Prof. Donald C. Creighton, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, named member of the 
Monckton Commission (U.K.) to investigate 
the constitutional development of the Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Dec. 2, 
Six governors of York University named, 
marking the official birth of Ontario’s tenth 
university; Dr. Murray G. Ross, Vice- 
President of the University of Toronto, ap- 
pointed President on Dec. 3. Ernest L. 
Bushnell announced resignation as CBC Vice- 
President. Dec. 15, Arrival by air in Toronto 
of the first group of European tubercular 
refugees and their families, part of Canada’s 
share in World Refugee Year. Dec. 16, 
Death of J. J. Bowlen, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Alberta. Dec. 17, National Housing Act 
mortgage interest rate raised to 6} p.c. from 
6 p.c. December, Lieut.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns 
leaves command of the UN Emergency Force 
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in the Middle East to serve as Canadian 
representative on the Ten-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee, 


Jan. 1, Discrimination against dollar imports 
into Finland ended. Toll charge of $64 
introduced for each aircraft flying an inter- 
national route over Canada to cover cost of 
providing them with navigational aids. Jan. 
2, Death of Hon. Jean-Paul Sauvé, Premier 
of Quebec for 114 days. Jan. 4, Willis 
Rodney Whitney Award presented to Dr. 
Morris Cohen of the National Research 
Council by the U.S. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers for outstanding scien- 
tific achievement in corrosion. Jan. 65, 
Charles F. Comfort, mural painter and 
Canadian Army artist in the Second World 
War, named Director of the National Gal- 
lery, succeeding Alan Jarvis. Jan. 7, 
Antonio Barrette, former Quebec Labour 
Minister, became Premier of Quebec. Jan. 
9, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth approved 
appointment of Princess Alexandra of Kent 
as Colonel-in-Chief of the Queen’s Own Rifles 
of Canada. Jan. 19, Announcement made 
that Canada’s second nuclear research centre, 
to be known as the Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment, will be built on the 
east bank of the Winnipeg River and 60 
miles northeast of Winnipeg. Canada 
meeting India’s request for $25,000,000 
worth of Canadian commodities and equip- 
ment under the Colombo Plan. Jan. 21, 
Prime Minister Kishi of Japan visited 
Ottawa; trade relations were the central 
theme of discussions with Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker and members of the Cabinet. 
Jan. 30, Discrimination against dollar im- 
ports in favour of OEEC countries of Europe 
ended by Denmark. Feb. 8, Announcement 
that Canada will contribute $25,000,000 
toward the building of a transpacific cable 
as part of a world-girdling Commonwealth 
communication system. Feb. 7, Death of 
Dr. Robert Hamilton Coats, founder of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Dominion 
Statistician from 1918-42. Feb. 8, Federal- 
provincial conference on centennial celebra- 
tions agreed to support an application by 
the City of Montreal for a World Fair in 
that area in 1967. Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth announced that future generations 
of her family, except those in direct line to 
the Throne, will bear the surname Mount- 
batten-Windsor. Feb. 9-10, A conference 
between the Federal Government and the 
British Columbia Government ended in 
agreement on plans for the development of 
the Columbia River. Feb. 17, New National 
Gallery of Canada officially opened by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. Feb. 19, A second 
son was born to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
JI and Prince Philip—named on Mar. 22 
Prince Andrew Albert Christian Edward. 
Feb. 26, Quebec Legislative Council approved 
an amendment to a government Bill pro- 
viding Quebec universities with the means 
of accepting the $41,000,000 in federal grants 
being held in trust in Ottawa. Hngagement 
of Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret to 
Antony Armstrong-Jones announced by 
Queen Mother Elizabeth. Anne Heggtveit 
of Ottawa won the women’s slalom at 
Olympic Games in Squaw Valley, California 
—the first Canadian to win an Olympic gold 
medal for skiing; the victory also gave her 
the world combined title and the world slalom 
title. Barbara Wagner and Bob Paul of 
Toronto won the Olympic gold medal in pairs 
competition in figure skating. Donald 
Jackson of Oshawa won bronze medal for 
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third-place finish in men’s figure skating. 
Feb. 29-Mar. 2, Premier Segni of Italy visited 
Canada. Mar. 2, World figure skating cham- 
pionships opened in Vancouver; Barbara 
Wagener and Bob Paul, Toronto, were -pairs 
title winners for fourth consecutive year. 
Extension of Federal Government’s sponsor- 
ship of tubercular refugees beyond the 100 
families already brought to Canada an- 
nounced by External Affairs Minister Green. 
Mar. 8, Four 1959 winners of the Governor 
General’s awards for literature announced 
by Canada Council—Hugh MacLennan, 
English fiction; Irving Layton, English 


‘poetry; André Giroux, French fiction; and 


Rt. Rev. Felix-Antoine Savard, French non- 
fiction. Mar. 15, The UN Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Committee began negotiations. 
Mar. 16-18, Dr. Horacio Lafer, Brazil’s Sec- 
retary of State for External Relations, 
visited Ottawa. Mar. 28, Assent given by 
the Ontario Legislature for the incorporation 
of a non-denominational bilingual university 
at Sudbury to be known as Laurentian Uni- 
versity. Apr. 1, National Energy Board 
recommendations for export of natural gas 
to the U.S. approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Apr. 11, Death of James Muir, 
Chairman and President of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. Canadian newspaperman 
Norman Phillips, released after detention by 
police following filing of his news story of 
racial disturbances in South Africa. Apr. 18, 
President de Gaulle of France, accompanied 
by Mme. de Gaulle, arrived in Ottawa for a 
four-day state visit to Canada. Canada and 
the Soviet Union signed a three-year trade 
agreement under which the U.S.S.R. will 
spend $2 in Canada for every Canadian 
dollar spent in Russia, the U.S.S.R. promising 
to buy $25,000,000 worth of goods every 
vear. Apr. 21, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
and Mrs. Diefenbaker left Ottawa by air for 
Mexico City as guests of Mexican President 
and Sefiora Lopez Mateos. Apr. 92, Field 
Marshall Viscount Montgomery arrived in 
Ottawa for a four-day visit. Apr. 27, The 
first Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian 
Award presented to Claude Jodoin President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. External 
Affairs Minister announced a $15,000,000 
Colombo Plan contribution to Pakistan. 
Apr. 30, Hundredth anniversary of the 
Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. May 3, The 
ninth conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers opened in London; Canada re- 
quested that the Conference consider the 
possibility of setting up a Colombo Plan for 
aid to Africa. May 6, Her Royal Highness 
Princess Margaret and Antony Armstrong- 
Jones married in Westminster Abbey. May 
16, Big Four Summit Conference opened in 
Paris. May 17, Summit meeting failed as a 
result of U-2 aircraft incident. May 27-28, 
His Majesty King Mahendra Bikram Shah 
Deva of Nepal paid an official visit to 
Ottawa as part of a North American tour. 
June 6, World Trade Conference opened in 
Toronto with address by Transport Minister 
Hees. June 30, New Ottawa Airport offici- 
ally opened by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 
July 1, Belgian Congo becomes a republic, 
starting a period of unrest and violence over 
the withdrawal of Belgian military forces 
and internal leadership. July 10, Roger 
Woodward, 7, survived 167-foot drop over 
Niagara Falls after boating accident. July 
11, The Northwest Territories Council con- 
vened at Resolute Bay, the most northerly 
assembly point for any legislative body in 
the world. July 12-18, Meeting at Ottawa 
of Canada-United States Cabinet Defense 


Committee to consider all aspects of North 
American defence. July 16, UN _ troops 
arrive in terror-haunted Congo. July 23, 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth awarded the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, former Canadian 
Governor General, the Royal Victorian Chain 
as ‘a mark of the highest distinction and 
special favour’’. July 25-27, Federal- 
Provincial fiscal conference, attended by 
Premiers of all provinces, set up basis for 
further discussions on constitutional amend- 
ment and tax issues. Aug. 4, Bill of Rights — 
approved by House of Commons. Announce- 
ment that Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
signed an order formally giving the West 
Indies Federation full power of home rule 
beginning Aug. 16. Aug. 10, Independent- 
minded Congo province of Katanga agreed 
conditionally to admit UN troops. UN 
Security Council order for immediate 
replacement of Belgian troops in that area 
with units from UN forces already in 
Congo. Aug. 11, Establishment of a Med- 
ical Research Council similar to the Na- 
tional Research Council and vast expansion 
of the government’s role in medical re- 
search approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hazen Argue selected as national 
leader of the CCF Party. Aug. 12, Series of 
UNESCO conferences on adult education 
held at Toronto, Montreal, Ste. Agathe and 
Syracuse, N.Y.; representatives from 60 
countries and 20 major international organi- 
zations attended. Aug. 13, First group of 
army signallers assigned to UN forces in the 
Congo left Canada for Leopoldville by air. 
Aug. 16, Cyprus attained independence and 
became the fourth republic within the Com- 
monwealth. Aug. 18, Canadian servicemen 
manhandled by Congolese troops. Premier 
Lumumba of Congo apologized for incident 
Aug. 21. Aug. 25, Olympic Games opened 
in Rome; 72 Canadians to compete. Aug. 30, 
Announcement of a Canadian achievement 
in the field of Atomic energy—creation 
at Chalk River of a nuclear molecule. Aug. 
31, Federal conciliation board recommenda- 
tion of an hourly increase of 14 cents for a 
two-year contract accepted by representa- 
tives of labour unions bargaining for non- 
operational railway employees. Sept. 8, 
Agreement reached between Federal Govern- 
ment and authorities of Quebec and Ontario 
for a bridge spanning the Ottawa River to 
replace the Interprovincial Bridge between 
Ottawa and Hull; work to begin shortly. 
Sept. 10, New Halifax International Airport 
officially opened by Transport Minister Hees. 
Sept. 14, The Second Commonwealth and 
Empire Law Conference began in Ottawa, 
with addresses by Justice Minister Fulton 
and Chief Justice Patrick Kerwin. Former 
Premier of Quebec, Antonio Barrette, an- 
nounced his resignation as leader of the 
Union Nationale party and as member of 
the Legislature. Sept. 15, Maurice (Rocket) 
Richard, hockey’s all-time scoring leader, 
announced his retirement. Sept. 16, A 
three-man Royal Commission, headed by J. 
Grant Glassco, Toronto, was appointed to 
examine all aspects of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Sept. 18, National observance of 20th 
anniversary of the Battle of Britain held on 
Parliament Hill; a highlight of the ceremony 
was a performance by the famed Golden 
Hawks aerobatic team. An emergency 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly began; the Congo issue and the poli- 
cies of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
were the main issues. Sept. 19, University 
of Alberta, Calgary, opened on a new 320- 
acre campus on the outskirts of the city; it 
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is an affiliate of the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. Sepé. 20, The 15th General 
Assembly of the United Nations opened 
attended by many heads of state including 
British Prime Minister Macmillan, Soviet 
Premier Krushchev, Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic, King Hussein of Jordan, President 
Tito of Yugoslavia, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, Prime Minister Menzies _ of 
Australia, Prime Minister Nash of New 
Zealand, Premier Castro of Cuba. Thirteen 


Pakistan—the largest irrigation scheme yet 
undertaken by man, Sept. 23, Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, former Governor General 
of Canada and Chief Scout, laid a comme- 
morative stone at the new Canadian Scout 
Headquarters in Ottawa. Sept. 26, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, in a powerful speech 
before the United Nations General Assembly, 
called on Russia to resume negotiations on 
disarmament and offered proposals to further 
world peace. Sept. 27, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker cheered at Uplands Airport on 


his return from the United Nations General 
Assembly. Sept. 28, New bridge between 
Prescott, Ont., and Ogdensburg, N.Y., the 
“Seaway Skyway’’, officially opened with 
Governor Rockefeller of New York and Pre- 
mier Frost of Ontario officiating. 


new African countries and Cyprus were ad- 
mitted to UN membership. Sept. 21, 
Canada will contribute $22,100,000 over a 
10-year period to an international fund for 
the development of the Indus River basin in 


PART VI.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA 1871-1959 


Newfoundland entered Confederation in 1949 and figures for that province are included 
with Canadian statistics as they have become available. Under each item in the following 
Summary, the inclusion of Newfoundland data for the first time is indicated by a black 
dot(®). Ifno dot is shown on any of the years from 1951-59 for a particular item, Newfound- 
land is excluded throughout. In some instances the symbol does not apply. Revisions of 
figures published in previous editions of the Year Book are not indicated in this Summary. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 
Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in this table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Population—! 
1} Newfoundland................. No. AEP ae iw ua} ie 
2| Prince Edward Island.......... yy 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 
siorNovaiSeotia .ae0 une. . eee, ; sé 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
4| New Brunswick................ s§ 285, 594 321, 233 321, 263 331, 120 351, 889 387, 876 
5) 7 Quebeod! Vetta ete4 Seles s 1,191,516} 1,359,027) 1,488,535) 1,648,898] 2,005,776] 2,360,510 
6\'{ Ontarion®..oasiztn. tale iy 1,620,851) 1,926,922} 2,114,321] 2,182,947 2,527,292 2,933, 662 
2] Manitobaviteiiaco Sew eg 25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 461,394 610,118 
8| Saskatehewaner. -21%. 2. nk i BY ae a 91,279 492, 432 757,510 
§| Albertate. ce). pee weer ie ¢ th we Da 73, 022 374, 295 588, 454 
106} British Columbia.............. s 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 
11] Yukon Territory............... oe Fie R. ee 27,219 8,512 4,157 
12} Northwest Territories......... Y 48,000 56, 446 98, 967 20,129 6,507 8,143 
Canada... tir: he. Metiote No.| 3,689,257) 4,324,810] 4,833,239] 5,371,315] 7,206,643] 8,787,9492 
13| Households (excl. Territories)... No. 800, 410 900,080) 1,058,386} 1,482,980} 1,897,110 
Immigration— 
14] From United Kingdom........ No. 17,033 22,042 11,8104 144,076 43,772 
15} From United States............ < 21,822 52,516 17,9874 112,028 23, 888 
16} From other countries........... ss ap 9,136 7,607 19,3524 75, 184 24,068 
Totals, Immigration.......... No. 27,773 47,991 82,165 49,1494 331, 288 91,728 
Vital Statistics— 
1% Births! (live) ane. Feces. Set No. 264,879 @5 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 29.3@5 
18] Deaths, all causes.............. No. 104,531 @5 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 11.6@5 
19] Marriagessy 025)" 9S. See. Pee No. 71,254@5 
Rates per 1,000 population........ 7.9@5 
20]. Divotcealias.. ¥eocent. Meets No. 4 uf 10 19 57 558 
Health and Welfare— 
Pus.iic Hospirans—® 
@l| Hospitals’, Auld cee emits Fans No. 
22 Bedicapacity!es- see ee ¢ 
23 Patient days®/ tide tates ies ‘s 
24 Expenditure (net)9............ $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
25 Sanatotiays. sevens. ee tee No. 
26 Bed capacity...............0. — 
27 Patientidaysak siting, AG &; “ 
28 Expenditure (net)9........... $ 
Mental Institutions— 
29 Hospitalsse nat ae. Westin: No. 
30 Bed .capacittyur Seam). 4 
31 Patient, dayse). £2, . Aeeeeh es as 
32 Expenditure (net)9............ $ 
33| Famiry ALLOWANCBS?............ $ 
34] Otp Acs Sucuriry!............. $ 
35) ALLOWANCES FOR THE BLINDS ,, §$ 
36] UNemetoymMEent INSURANCE 
PAiIptiin Samet. $ 3 
Criminal Statistics—1: 
37| Convictions, indictable offences. No. 3,50914 3,974 5,638 12,627 19,396 
Convictions, offences punishable 
on summary conviction— 
38 Relating to traffic and park- 
aal: S:odeaere fel Rtas eae 30,365] 33,643} 36,510] 100,633|{ 8p Ba 


1 At every census the previous post-censal estimates made at June 1 each year are adjusted to the newly recorded 
population figures. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 3 Tn- 
tercensal estimate—excludes households in institutions. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 Excludes the Ter- 
ritories. 6 Reporting public hospitals only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 7 Bassinets for 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in this table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


1931 


88, 038 
512,846 
408, 219 

2,874, 662 
3,431,683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731,605 
694, 263 
4,230 
9,316 


10,376,786 


2,275,171 


7,678 
15,195 
4,657 


27,530 


247, 205 
23.2 


587 

43 , 247 
9,657,517 
38,309, 400 


31 

6,044 
1,924, 289 
5, 329, 393 
52 

29, 283 

10, 662,343 
13, 235,767 


7,050,92429 


31,542 


212,361 
115, 417 


SS | | | | | | 


361, 416 
98, 429 
642, 584 
515,697 


415,074 
99, 285 
694,717 
554,616 
4,628,378 
5, 404, 933 
850, 040 


426, 000 
99, 000 
702,000 
565, 000 
4,758,000 
5, 622,000 
860, 000 
879, 000 
1,160,000 


438,000 
100, 000 
710,000 
577, 000 
4,884, 000 
5, 803, 000 


449,000 
102, 000 
716,000 
590, 000 
4,999, 000 
5,952,000 
885, 000 
902, 000 
1,243,000 
1,570, 000/10 
13, 000)11 
21, 000)12 


SS OO 82S OU GY Oo 


es | er ee | gee ne | EE | SN | 


11,506, 655 


2,706, 089 


14,009,429 


3, 420, 822@ 


31,559 
7,755 
155,077 


16,080,791 


3,941, 148 


16,589, 000 


4,112,0008 


108,989 
11,008 
162, 167 


17,048, 000 


4,234,0003 


24,777 
10, 846 
89, 228 


17,442,000 


4,366,0003/13 


18, 222)14 
11,338)15 
77, 368/16 


— | | | | | 


—— | | | | | 


263, 993 
22.4 
118,797 
10.1 


610 
53,305 


12,926,043 


7,753,229 


54 
38, 800 


16,078, 250 
14,725, 760 


28,472,47510 
1,067,239 


42,646 


369, 234 
178, 322 


ER SS a ees Se ee a Eee 
® Not all hospitals shown above furnished 


newborn excluded. 


financial reports. 


10 Provinces contributed prior to 1952 but their contributions are not included. 
12 Includes seasonal benefit payments from 1950.: 


eral contribution only. 
prior to 1950; 1950 and subsequently, years ended Dec. 31. 


381 , 092 
27.2 
125, 823 
9.0 
128, 408 
9.2 
5,270® 


778 

68,674 

19, 798, 448 
196, 203,373 


59@ 
13,502@ 
4,640,217@ 
26,815, 147@ 


63@ 

44,205@ 
19,708, 905@ 
46, 403 ,522@ 
309, 465, 461@ 
99,268,00619 @ 
3,901, 109@ 


88,273, 000@ 
40,289 


1,065, 426@ 
'243,040@ 


450,739 
28.0 
131,961 
8.2 
132,713 
8.3 

6, 002 


872@ 

86,018@ 
24,855, 330@ 
347, 356, 269@ 


56 

13,596 
4,240,580 
32,003, 164 


73 

54,951 
22,993,091 
76,942,032 
382,535 , 026 
366,218, 474 
2,918,495 


215, 206, 000 
45,913 


2,127,737 
273,993 


8 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 


469 , 093 
28.3 
186, 579 
8.2 
133, 186 
8.0 

6, 688 


894 

88, 158 
25,794, 298 
393, 400, 881 


73 

54, 487 
23,044,510 
85, 301,953 
397,517,840 
379,111,374 
2,959,526 


231,296, 000 
54,900 


2,168,181 
298, 581 


470,118 
27.6 


922 

93,271 

27, 270, 087 
444, 160,613 


52 

12,031 

3, 413, 428 
30,410,121 


76 

57,425 
24,064, 492 
96, 326, 928 
437, 886, 560 
473, 859 , 103 
3,575,724 


385, 076, 000 
62, 839 


2,209,746 
299, 230 


479 ,275|17 
27.5 
139, 913|18 
8.0 
132, 474]19 
7.6 
6, 222P|20 


50/25 

11, 087}26 

3, 131, 830/27 
Se 28 
76|29 

58, 054/30 
23,701, 823/31 
oe 32 
474, 787 , 068/33 
559, 279, 858|34 
4,235, 131/35 


478, 631, 000/36 
37 


38 
39 


ll Fed- 


13 Years ended Sept. 30 


14 1886 figures; first year available. 
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* 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Education— 
1; Total enrolment, all types..... No. 803, 000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633] 1,361,205} 1,880,805 
Bi AL OAGNETS?....c bie space oso e ane oe 13, 559 18,016 23,718 27,126 40,516 56, 607 
3)  EDXpenditure Ofss.. dies... seen $000 “94 aA s 11,045 37,971 112,977 
Survey of Production— 
INGba ales! SAAAA Aaa ccs cece $000 
Agriculture— 
5| Area of occupied farms....’000 acres 36, 046 45,358 58,998 63, 422 108,969 140, 888 
6} Improved lands........... # 17,336 21,899 27,730 30,166 48,734 70,770 
7| Cash income from the sale of 
farm OLOUUCtS a. ce ete $000 
Fretp Crorps—* 
Wheattsher. fe. este. 7000 bu. 16,724 32,350 42,145 55,572 132,078 226,508 
$000 16,993 38, 820 31,668 36, 122 104, 817 374,179 
Ol OSES «rare se co MONET, Ens os «oe "000 bu. 42,489 70, 493 83, 428 151,497 245,393 364,989 
$000 15, 966 23,968 31,703 51,509 86,796 180,990 
Mgbaney.... tame cee 000 bu. 11,496 16,845 17, 223 22,224 28, 848 42,956 
$000 8,171 11,791 8,611 8,890 14, 654 33, 514 
WD ecC ons, «ota deteeaac cree. 000 bu. 3,803 9,025 10,711 25, 876 14,418 10, 822 
$’ 000 2,283 5,415 5,034 11,903 5,774 7,081 
13) GRotaboesscn. tanec ese 000 ewt. 28,398 33, 221 32,095 33,218 Soret 37,338 
$000 15,212 13, 289 21,396 13, 841 27,427 44,636 
13! kame Nays. etd aban eros Ln 000 ton 3,819 5,056 7,694 6,944 10, 406 8, 830 


$7000 38, 870 40, 446 69, 244 85, 625 90,116 174,110 
Totals, Field Crops....’000 acres 


ie . 15, 663 19,764 30, 556 47,553 
$000 111, Whe 155,277 194,767 237,682 384,514 933, 046 


——— | | — | | 


Livestock AND PouttRry—* 


14} Horsessae. sc ere oe oe oe 000 837 1,059 1,471 1,578 2,599 3,452 
$’ 000 A as Se 118,279 381,916 414, 808 
Mote MINK Cows ec ee one *000 1,251 1,596 1,857 2, 409 2,645 3,087 
$'000 ay a Hi 69,238 111, 8383 188,518 
46) “Other cattle. em oy... 6 ket 000 1,33 1,919 2,264 3,168 3,881 5,283 
$’000 a os x4 54,197 84,021 146, 567 
Lat .SHeCCp. acti: Eee eae ee eee ae *000 3, 156 3,049 2,564 2,510 2,174 3,201 
$000 te oe 10,491 10, 702 20,675 
IS) GOWING! hoe lant, ee *000 1,366 1,208 1,734 2,354 3,635 3,324 
$000 Ne x 16, 446 26, 987 35, 869 
TS} All POULtLY,. anh ara. ae. ee "000 Ae ie 14,105 17, 923 31,793 37,186 
$’000 re Ss xe Syl oe. 14,654 38,015 
Totals, Livestock and 
Poultry. tyne. ieee. ee oe $’000 e nt ats 274,375 630,113 844, 452 
DatRyYING—? 
20| Total milk production....... ”000 lb. ae te ce 6,866,834] 9,806,741} 11,897,545 
21| Farm value of total milk pro- 
GUCLION. se eee cee $’000 ae en mi: 66,471 103 , 382 161,829 
Forestry— 
| Primary forest production..... $’000 an Ae “fa Le sd 168,054 
23| Lumber production...... M ft. b.m. A, a rg: ¢; 4,918,202] 2,869,307 
$000 ne Re: ee e 75,831 82,449 
24| Total sawmill products........ $000 a ue i ae ne 116,891 
25| Pulp and paper products....... $000 3 fe be be 151,003 
26| Exports of wood, wood products 
ANG DADCT! <i eee eee $’000 = Me 25,351 33,100 56,335 284,561 
1 Hstimated. ? Up to 1941 includes teachers in provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schools 
only; subsequently all teachers. 3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 4 Figures for the 


decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the immediately preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original 
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1931 1941 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 
2,264, 106 2,131,391]  2,922,931@ 3,843,300! 3,945, 299 4,122,427 4,529,909] 1 
71, 246 75,308 105,796 @ 135,350! 151,839 155, 182 158,075] 2 
144,749 129,817 524, 033@ 885,771 960,000! 1,185,600! 1,329,0001| 3 
4,572,505} 13,169,417@ 17, 789, 257 17,920,778 18,077, 750 4 
163,114 173, 563 174,0473@ 173,9243 5 
85,732 91,636 96,8537 @ 100,3263 6 
471,913 880, 849 2,782,750 2,641,873 2,573,341 2,813,299 2,786,006] 7 
312,325 314,710 553,678 573,040 385, 508 371,730 413,520] 8 
123,550 192,642 856,785 714,053 493,491 492,198 457,111 
328,278 306, 052 493 , 886 524,517 380,599 400,951 417,933] 9 
77,970 125,657 374,941 300, 234 226, 811 252,584 233 , 850 
67, 383 110,401 245, 435 269, 065 215,993 244,764 225, 550/10 
17,465 47,296 270,237 211, 336 165,051 187,491 163, 237 
5,449 13,672 15,900 27,814 29,613 29, 892 31, 023/14 
2,274 9, 868 28, 500 33,377 34,950 36, 155 32,115 
52,305 37,039 29,928 42,325 44.077 40,301 36, 532|12 
22' 359 46 , 234 101, 189 74,274 76, 302 69,573 83,613 
14,540 14) 448 20, 190 19, 655 19,188 18,029 20, 246|13 
110, 110 178, 638 307,118 302, 698 295,177 282,558 307,069 
58, 862 55, 103 60, 835 60, 848 60,302 59, 356 60,430 
435, 966 678, 899 2,140,631 1, 854, 120 1,456, 452 1,507,008 1,447, 180 
3,114 2,789 1,304 782 730 675 614/14 
205, 087 184,550 94, 132 74,384 74,657 75,363 75,880 
3,372 3,626 2,973 3, 160 3,147 3,129 3, 10815 
160, 655 191,214 741, 356 447,057 452, 196 572,927 624,929 
4601 4’ 891 5,390 7,851 149 7,872 8, 012/16 
94,952 138, 196 852, 236 668,119 716, 689 882,975 975, 418 
3,627 2840 1, 461 1,620 1,661 1,713 1,761|17 
19,680 17, 039 38, 267 25, 983 27,653 30, 667 28, 532 
4°700 6,081 4.914 4,731 4) 857 6, 164 6, 872/18 
33, 288 54,912 185,395 115,064 153, 791 213, 261 179,298 
65,468 63,526 64.541 73, 052 77,168 82,624 81, 785|19 
45, 138 27,444 84,010 79,729 79,021 90,051 87,725 
558, 800 613,354 1,995,396 1,410,336 1,504,007 1,865,244 1,971, 782 
14,339, 686 16, 088, 037 15,309,971 16,966, 242 17,306, 028 18, 053, 883 18,191, 963/20 
139,769 205, 278 465,270 503, 821 532,110 571,840 593, 128/21 
141,124 225,616 821,022@ 939, 143 823, 054 638,611 22 
2,497,553 4,941,084] 6,948, 697@ 7,739, 603 7,099,758 7,179, 080 23 
45,978 129, 288 507, 650@ 539, 262 466, 228 459,901 
62,769 163,412 591,552 639,414 555, 688 546, 299 24 
174,734 334,726] 1,237, 897@ 1,453, 4428 1,411,9348 1,394,6798 25 
185,493 387,1131  1,399,076@ 1,456, 125 1,413,989 1,518, 447/26 


1,514, 832 


6 On farms only. 


provinces only. 5 Includes other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not specified. 
- § Value of factory 


7 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1911 are for the immediately preceding years. 
shipments. 9 Years ended Mar. 31 prior to 1931. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Mineral Production— 


fh SUG GTA SRA Res ce oa one be 
Qi AaLreR ee! SCRA OE GS bakes «a0 ten fa 
Sih (COppern coche ee ee eee “ 
ANAT eade, eT ee orks ei 
Sle LAN Chas  aeias eerie ee ei 
Gi. (Nickele cave sateen See ve 
21 AC Oa Le I FOIE, SOE ae 
8} Naturales. Geet doae see M oe 
9 Petroleum, crude... ..7+... och ee 
1O|} ANsbestoster otk oc << ..c cece s cade 
Ti) Cement’... ewe REE ROENS : te 
Totals, Mineral Production’.. $ 
Water Power— 
12} Turbine installation........... hp. 
Electric Power Statistics—* 
18|'--Power stationsr-ter ee No. 
14) Capital invested.............. $ 
15| Power generated.......... 000 kwh. 
16|| -CGustonrers*ss.cc eee No. 
Fisheries— 
17| Marketed value of all products $ 
Furs— 
18} *{Pelts! taken! QR ARe .co0. cc ot O. 
19| Value of animals on furfarms.. $ 
Manufactures— 
R0Ssmployeed: . Aedes vse eects No 
Qlli--Capltalercsctceterct errs $ 
22| Salaries and wages............ $ 
23| Values of materials used in.... $ 
Products— 
24 Gross? 4 tickeop ema eee 
25 INGER. SoD AL os Oe $ 
Index of Industrial Production— 
(1949=100) 
26|Total industrial production........... 
CMM Naa AT es, con Rs cia: eueos eueslort lacs eebeceeye ae 
26| Manufacturing ities iis. a..deerisee 
29 INon-durabléstseeht kw. casas 
30 Durables... Wiese oc... >. eee 
31) Electric power and gas utilities..... 
Construction— 


32] Value of contracts awarded.... $ 


1 1887. 2 1898. 3 1889, 
cludes other items not specified. 


1871 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


1,063,742! 
1,763,4234 


1881 


63,524 
1,313, 153 
355,083! 
347,271) 
3,260,424! 
366,798! 
204,800! 
9,216! 


830,4778 
498, 2863 
1,537, 106 
2,688,621 


368, 987 


69,8431 
81,909! 


1891 


45,018 
930,614 
414,523 
409, 549 

9,529, 401 
1,226,703 
88, 665 
3,857 


4,035, 347 
2,421,208 
3,577,749 
7,019, 425 


150,000° 
755, 298 
1,010,211 
9,279 
999, 878 
93,479 
108, 561 


1901 


1, 167, 216 
24, 128,508 
5,539, 192 
3,265, 354 
37, 827,019 
6,096, 581 
51,900, 958 
2, 249, 387 
788,0002 
36,0112 
9,189, 047 
4,594,523 
6, 486, 325 
12, 699, 243 


339,476 
622. 392 
1,008, 275 


450,394 
660, 030 


1911 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17.355. 272 
55,648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23,784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357, 073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5,692, 915 

7,644, 537 


80 
4,113,771 


7,573,199] 15,817,162} 18,977, 874 


187, 942 


254, 935 


369,595 


238, 902 


58 
11, 891,025 


25,737,153 


339, 173 


1,363,134 
266 
110, 838, 746 


34, 667,872 


515, 203 


1921 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8. 485.355 
47,620,820 
5,953,555 
66, 679,592 
3, 828,742 
53,089, 356 
2) 471,310 
19,293 , 060 
6,752,571 
15,057,493 
72.451, 656 
14,077, 601 
4,594, 164 
187, 541 
641,533 
92.761 
4,906,230 
5,752, 885 
14,195,143 


171,923,342 


2,754, 157 


510 
484,669,451 
5,614, 132 
973, 212 


34,931,935 


2,936,407 
10,151,594 
5,977, 545 


438, 555 


77,964, 020} 165. 302 , 6231353 , 213 , 000/446, 916, 487) 1,247,583,60912,697,858,073 
40,851,009) 59,429, 002/100, 415, 350/113, 249,350) 241,008,416) 497,399,761 
124,907, 846]179, 918, 593) 250, 759, 292/266, 527,858) 601,509, 018/1,365,292,885 


$ |221,617, 773/309, 676, 068/469, 847, 886) 481 , 053 , 375] 1,165,975,639|2,488,987,148 


96, 709, 927/129, 757, 475/219, 088, 594/214, 525,517] 564, 466, 621/1,123,694,263 


41874, 


5 1892, 
8 Central electric stations prior to 1956. 


345,425,000} 240, 133,300 


6 Beginning in 1956, tons. 


T Ine 


9 New series beginning 
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1931 1941 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 
2,693, 892 5,345,179 4,392,751@ 4,383, 863 4,433. 894 4,571,347 4,483,416) 1 
58,093 , 396 205 789,392] 161,872,873@ 151,024, 080 148, 757, 143 155,334,370 150,508,275 
20, 562, 247 21,754, 408 23,125,825@ 28,431,847 28, 823, 298 31, 163, 470 31,923,969) 2 
6, 141,948 8,323, 454 21,865, 467@ 25,497,681 25,182,915 27,053,007 28, 022,860 
292,304,390 643,316,713] 539,941,589@ 709, 720,590 718, 218, 535 690, 227, 408 790,538,660] 3 
24,114,065 64,407,497; 149,026,216@ 292,958,091 206 , 897, 988 174, 480, 930 233, 102,813 
267, 342, 482 460,167,005} 316,462,751e 377,708, 904 362, 968, 529 373,360, 966 373,391,461) 4 
7,260,183 15,470,815 58,229, 1468 58, 582,651 50,670, 407 42, 413, 805 39, 616, 835 
237, 245,451 512,381,636] 682,224,335@ 845, 285, 125 827,481, 656 850, 197. 572 792,015,223] 5 
6,059, 249 17,477,337| 135,762,643@ 125, 437,344 100, 042, 533 92,50! , 496 96, 942,663 
65, 666, 320 282,258,235) 275,806,272@ 357,030,311 375,916, 551 279,117,422 373,110,226) 6 
15, 267, 453 68,656,795} 151,269,994@ 222,204, 860 258,977,309 194, 142,019 257,008, 801 
12,248,211 18,225,921 18,586, 8236 14,915,610 13,189, 155 11, 687,110 10,626,722) 7 
41,207, 682 58,059,630} 109,038,835@ 95,349, 763 90, 220,670 79, 963,327 73,875, 895 
25, 874,723 43, 495, 353 79,460, 667@ 169, 152, 586 220, 006, 682 337, 803, 726 417,334,527] 8 
9,026,754 12,665, 116 7,158,920@ 16, 849, 556 20,962,501 32, 057, 536 39, 609, 393 
1,542,573 10, 138, 838 47,615,534@ 171,981,413 181, 848, 004 165, 496, 196 184,778,497) 9 
4,211,674 14,415,096] 116,655, 238@ 406, 561, 872 453 , 593 , 620 398,747, 818 422 ,092 535 
164, 296 477, 846 973,198@ 1,014, 249 1,046,086 925,331 1,050, 429/10 
4,812,886 21,468, 840 81,584,345@ 99, 859 , 969 104, 489, 431 92,276,748 107, 433, 344 
10,161,658 8,368, 711 17,007, 812@ 5,021,6836 6,049,098 6,153,421 6, 284, 486) 11 
15, 826, 248 13,063, 588 40, 446, 288@ 75, 233,321 93,167,477 96,414, 142 95,147,798 
230, 434, 726 560,241, 290]1,245,483,595@| 2,084,905,554] 2,190,322,392| 2,100,739,038) 2,469,020, 511 
6, 666, 337 8, 845,038 13, 342,504@ 18, 356, 148 19, 891,008 22,379, 626 24, 888, 426/12 
559 607 647@ 13 
1, 229,988,951] 1,641,460, 451 a Pa ae ¥ 14 
16,330, 867 33,317, 663 54,851,844e 88,383 ,3019 91,042,080 97, 466, 822 15 
1,632,792 2,081,270 3,439, 7506 4,427,68210 4,611,178 4,809, 634 16 
30,517,306 62,258,997) 204,912,000 196,577,000 188,018,000 233, 660, 000 17 
4,060,356 0, 200 aor 7,479,272 7,727,264@ 6,919,724 6,440,319 5,370,580/18 
11,803,217 21,123,161 31, 134, 400 28,051,746@ 25, 592,130 26,335, 109 25,801,395 
8,497, 237 7,928,971 10,195,561 12,765,000@ aK avs #3 19 
528,640 961,178 1,258,375@ 1,353, 020 1,359, 061 1, 289, 602 20 
3,705,701, 893} 4,905,503, 966 fe ak i Bs ai 
587,566,990} 1,264, 862,643/3,276,280,917@| 4,570,692,190 4,819, 627,999] 4,802,496, 260 22 
1,221,911,982] 3,296,547,019/9,074,526,353@| 11,721,536, 889 11,900, 751,703) 11, 821,567,471 23 
2,555,126,448] 6,076,308, 124]16,392,187,132@] 21,636,748, 986 22,183,594,311| 22,163, 186,308 24 
1, 252,017,248] 2,605,119,788] 6,940,946,783@| 9,605, 424,579 9, 822,084,726] 9,792,505, 931 20 
80.1 116.6@ 154.9 155.4 153.0 165. 4}26 
101.0 123.4@ 212.3 227.8 226.8 251.6)27 
78.7 115.0e 145.1 142.9 139.1 148. 9/28 
138.0 110.8@ 138.1 139.7 139.5 148. 8)}29 
85.8 119.9@ 153.3 146.7 138.6 149. 0/30 
64.2 129.4@ 204.9 220.3 239.1 268. 7\31 


315, 482, 000 


393,991, 300/2,295,499,200@| 3,426,905,500) 2,804,168,100} 3,593,709,200) 3,219,073,300)32 


nn ncaa SaTTETTnE nan EnERIE ERIE REE RES gn 


in 1956. 


10 Beginning in 1956 only ultimate customers are included. 


1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments. 


1 Years ended June 30. 


12 In 
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ier 


1921 


39,191 


83,730,829 


188,733,494} 458, 008,891 
131,038,785} 422,581, 205 


464, 805 


7,482 
1, 223,973 


27,344, 957 
27,303,673 
54,648, 630 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


230,129 
9,407,021 


294, 449 
"79, 850 


52,784 
902/090 
19,943 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173, 528, 322 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Transportation— 
Ratways— 
1} Miles in operation............. ‘ 2,695 7,194 13,838 18,140 25, 400 
2) (Capitaliliability<' 294. 4%.....4 257,035, 1881]284, 419, 293/632, 061, 440/816, 110, 837]1,528,689,201/2,164,687,636 
3} Passengers. . <.5Se% Sth Soe s «sro. ,190,4162] 6,943,671] 13,222,568] 18,385,722] 37,097,718] 46,793,251 
4) OH reiehtwe,... 80 ges. Pe ood 5,670,8362} 12,065,323} 21,753,021] 36,999,371] 79,884,282 
Sl SHarningss,...«.. <dsae deeds dceko.scea 19,470,5402) 27,987,509} 48,192,099] 72,898,749 
6): '¥Eixpensess:... (259 PLA... 15,775,5322| 20,121,418) 34,960,449] 50,368, 726 
Ursan TRANsit SyStemMs— 
%7| Passengers carried............ 
8} Vehicle-miles run............. 
9; Gross passenger revenue....... 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
10) Highways, total milages...... : a 
1i| Motor vehicles registered...... é 21,783 
SHrpPING— 
12| Vessels on the registry........ is 7,394 7,015 6,697 8,088 
Bis 1,310,896} 1,005, 475 666, 276 770, 446 
International Sea-borne—4,5 
13 Hintexed.. ... teed la: 2Ss aivevecd 6,576,771} 6,967,449] 9,372,369] 13,235,307] 25,205,441 
14 Clearediacceiatee teractions 6,549,257} 6,834,983) 9,430,279} 12,794,501] 22,224,104 
15 Totals f .'\G6. Hey. Hos. & . 5 13,126,028] 13,802,432} 18,802,648} 26,029,808} 47,429,545 
Coastwise—+ 
16 Pintereds: cee ecoe ios coeric st 7,664, 863} 12,835,774| 17,927,959] 34,280,669 
17 Cleared... FRRa GOR SE... es. ae 7,451,903} 12,150,356] 16,516,837] 32,347,265 
18 MTotalstt bie cad ac scedecind ae 15,116,766) 24,986,130) 34,444,796] 66,627,934 
‘CANALS— 
19) Passengers carried............ 100,377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 
20|| MEreizhtrswes. Peas eeess.< cd 3,955,621] 2,853,230] 2,902,526] 5,665,259} 38,030,353 
Arr TRANSPORTATION—* 
21| Miles flown (revenue)......... PN 4 ce : 
22| Passenger miles (revenue)..... a ah : 
25| Freight carried (revenue)...... F AS ; 
oa!  Matlicarried:. fe... cec. coe ces d ie ae - 
Communications— 
20| Telegraphs, miles of line...... 1,947 30,565 35, 938 42,351 
B64 Lelephones#t.4<ocwcciy escent HS = 63,192 302,7597 
27|. Telephones, employees®....... ae an $ 10,4257 
Post Office— 
28|\/) REVENIeLoPaee be. os sp,0 6 crise: 803,637] 1,344,970] 2,515,824; 3,421,192] 9,146,952 
29) Expenditure... 2295.29. 908..as.¢ _ . 994,876) 1,876,658} 3,161,676] 3,837,376] 7,954,223 
30] Money orders issued.......... 4,546,434) 7,725,212) 12,478,178] 17,956,258) 70,614, 862 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
Establishments. .........e000. 


Employees, full-time.......... 


Net sales...... Re eric ainaves hares 
Services— 
Establishments. ............- . No. 


Einaployees. ..cksc ccctecceseateeek 
Recep tS .ccarcetncc Gen Denice faral 


1 1876. 2 1875. 
5 Includes sea-going and inland international. 
carriers from 1951. 7 As at June 30. 
9 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


8 Preliminary 
10 Census figures for 1930. 


8 Includes highway transport (rail) operations. 


represents a 


1 Average minimum. 


) 3 4 Fiscal] years prior to 1941. 
6 Includes Atlantic and Pacific overseas services of Canadian 
pproximately 94 p.c. of industry. 


12 Ay- 
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1931 1941 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 
42, 280 42,441 42,9560 43,, 652 43, 890 44,125 44,209] 1 
4,232, 022088 |3,307,488,564|3,571,693,932@| 4,185,193,864| 4,330,219,893| 4,599,774, 523 o 2 
26,396,812 |  29'779/241| ' 30,995.604@| 26,070,766] | 22/965/974| ° 21°376/438| 20,939,928] 3 
74,129'694 | 116,808,091] 1615260,521@| 189,608,272) 174,163,028]  153,524/948 " 4 
358,549,382 | 538,291,947|1,088,583,789@| 1,398,237,8238) 1,365,464,6393| 1,269°607,2643| 1,397,580,0433| 5 
321,025,588 | 403,733,542] '977,577,062@| 1,264,123.7173| 1,302,028,581%| 1, 232/387,1153) 1,272,239,2368| 6 
: ‘ 1, 151,928,811} 1,125,608,597| 1,079,712,025| 1,056,812,775| 7 
: i 203;888,474|  '204'031,286| '199'480,833} 200/085; 927| 8 
: : 129'213,139]  133,039/879|  133,732;764| 140,195, 856| 9 
378, 094 561,489 511,878@ 453, 582 493,939 401, 887 2 10 
1, 200/668 1,572,784|  2,872'420@ 4,226,474 4, 459/595 4,723, 825 5,017, 686/14 
8,966 _ 8,667 15,292@ 17,653 18,294 18,797 19, 507/12 

1, 484) 423 1,271,811] 1,659, 351@| 1,709,541 1,730, 139 1, 754, 382 1,819,034 
45,834,452 | 31,452,400] 47,508,342@| 63,105,100 66,149,552) «87, 738, 034 re} 
45,077,424 | 33,313,400 52,750,461e@| 67,415,232] 68,822,187, 60,077,872 14 
90,911,876 | 64,765,800] 100;258,803@| 130,520,332] 134,971,739] 117,815,906 15 
47,134,652 | 48,107,158] 60,802,798@| 75,220,366] 76,535,160/ 76,197,625 16 
47,540,555 |  46,433/320/ 55,609,082@|  76,857,713|  73,565.370| 74,012,136 17 
94°675,207 |  94/540,478| 116,411,880@| 152,078,079] 150,100,530] 150,209,761 18 
126, 633 100,092 93,512 123,241 98, 464 145,562 19 
16,189,074 | 23,453'367/ 29,325,034) 40,016,565] 37,230,349 35,096,587 20 
7,046,276 |  12,508,300| 52,578,934@|  101,723,710| 104,699,140 99,858,279] 110, 503,312/21 
4'073,552 | 56,723,714] 689,819,451@| 1,547,279,882| 1,835,183,870| 2,142'276186| 2,495, 457,030|22 
2372/4687 | 16,559,611] 59/199/354e@| 319,260,401, 264,812,177} | 200'388,312| 213,030, 631|23 
470, 461 3'411,9711 16/824652@| 27,914,288] 31/413,504| 33,628,013) 35,543, 446/24 
53,228 52,246 53,5800 48, 062 48,379 47,495 47,470125 
1, 364/200 1,562,146 3,113,766 4,499,325 4,827; 135 5, 118,293 5,139,5008/26 
"825 "103 387@ 60,121 64,074 61,400 56,8868|27 
30,416,107 | 40,383,366] 90,454,678@| 137,696,621] 145,823,785]  152,919,881| 157, 630,336/28 
36,292,604 | 38,699,674 91,781.466@| 127,421,739] 130,992/921| 153,319,782) 157,803, 478|29 
167,749,651 | 173,565,550] 511,915,621e@| 725,930,733] 799,615,004] 845,647,430] 853,443, 891130 
13,14010 24,758 26, 167@ 31 
90,56410 117,471 { iat ‘ “s i 32 
3,825,210,2001 {5,200,751,000|14,401,035,700@) 7,484,600,000%) 7,466,600,000%| 7,643,500,000%| 8,255,700, 000 33 
124'60810 36,99 153,034@ “ a fs peas 7" 
238,683! ae ao Toate | | s if 5 35 
2,735,74010 3,414,613; 10,693,097@| 14,297,657] 14,826,441" -15,444,34114] «16, 148,96514136 
42,2318 49,271 58,7481 37 
80016, 17@ 

249,455,900! | 254,678,000] 1,085,757,900@ 39 


erage maximum. 13 Wholesale proper only for 1956 and subsequent years. 14Estimated on intercensal 
survey. 15 Census figures for 1930. 16 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46,556 average minimum and 
64, vee average maximum full-time employees and with receipts of $348,401,100. 17 Average minimum. 
18 Average. 
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Item 


1871 


1911 


eoe_eEIeieeEeeeeeeaeaeeeeeee_eeeeeeee ss | | | 


1|Bankruptcies and Insolvencies' No. 


Ol Lita DUles<. bes auto eee sc 6 tes $’000 
Foreign Trade—2,3 
3| Exports, domestic............. $’000 
£)“ Re-Oxports: Geos a watstaient osteo broe $000 
5} Imports, for consumption...... $’000 
Totals, Foreign Trade....... $000 
6} Domestic exports to all Com- 
inonwealthiia. cescen. see tee *000 
7] Exports to United Kingdom...$’000 
8} Imports from all Common- 
WHEELED MS eee s cial cate tilt tte $7000 
9 sho from United King- a 
RPE eer arcs ee oe 0 
10 Feparte to United States...... $’000 
11) Imports from United States... $000 
12| Exports to other countries. .... $’000 
13} Imports from other countries. . $’000 


Exports, Domestic, By CHIEF 


TEMS— 
Wheat erty. peer Gain ss 7000 bu. 
"000 
Wheatflour faaeis ne erent 22: 000 bbl. 
$’000 
Oats ier. tends seas war cecs 000 bu. 
$’000 
Barley tc: s sree cet eee 0% ’000 bu. 
000 
Bacon, hams, shoulders and 
sides Pee cd iT eee cwt. 
$000 
Beef and veal.............. 000 cwt. 
000 
Cheese: foe nee eee 000 Ib 
$000 
Planks and boards.......... M it. 
$’000 
Woo pulpserer accent. <0 000 cwt 
$’000 
ING@wsprints:tas sas fe seeee oe 000 cwt 
$000 
Farm implements........... $’000 
Copperies Beast seaitee. 4 ’000 Ib. 
$’000 
Nickeloee: Spee os. fon tae *000 Ib 
$’000 
LTS: e Departs 8 es a hn WA 000 ewt 
$000 
ZANG Weeeg s 33 Zee apiece dere 21 000 ewt 
$’000 
ASDESTOS Ores oa seeks & ’000 ton 
$000 


Exports, Domestic, sy GRrourp— 

Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $’000 

Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $000 


Fibres, textiles and textile 
products Lee eee oe °000 
Wood, wood products and 
DAPON.... deazeeesk ahs ss cue $’000 
Iron and its products......... $’000 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
PrOdUCtS ieee iE $000 


Non-metallic minerals and their 

products (except chemicals) $’000 
Chemieals and allied products $’ 000 
All other commodities........ 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. $'000 


1 Under federal legislation. 


57,630 
9, 853 
84,214 


151,698 


25,346 
21,734 


51,317 


48, 498 
29, 164 
27/186 
3.120 
5,712 


1881 1891 1901 
83,945 88, 672 177, 431 
13, 375 8,799 17,078 
90, 488 111,534 177,931 

187, 808 209, 004 372,440 
45, 980 47,137 100,748 


274,317 
15, 684 
452,725 


742,725 


| — | | EE 


148, 967 
132,157 


129, 468 


109, 935 
104,116 
275 , 824 
21,233 
47,433 


45, 802 
45,521 
3,049 
13, 855 
5, 432 


84,368 
69, 693 
1,819 


56,335 
9, 884 


34,001 


eV7—_—_—__—_ | Ss |S | SE 


57, 630 


2 Fiscal years prior to 1931. 


42, 885 42,019 42, 820 
34/038 37,743 67,984 
36, 339 52/033} 107,378 

3/926 3,791 8/700 
8, 635 15,163 23.900 
2,524 2,108 9,740 
2° 594 11583 6, 872 
440 297 1/119 
2,173 1,389 4015 
2,927 261 8,155 
1,192 130 2° 491 
8,811 4, 892 2 386 
6,261 2/930 1,123 
104 76 1,055 
758 628 11,778 

14 3 9 

84 16 81 
49,256] 106,202} 195,926 
5. 510 9,509 20697 
652,621} 775,793] 735.695 
7,102 8,627 9,381 
*” 981 "1,937 
31 253 “1,743 
39, 604 10,994 26,346 
150 505 2 659 
5, 352 9,538 
240 958 
ty 656 
ri 2,517 
Per 27 
514 865 
13,743 25, 42 
36,399 68, 465 

873 1,881 
25,351 33, 100 

557 3,779 

1,619 33, 395 

3,989 7,356 

851 792 

5,291 3, 122 

83,945 88,6721 177,431 


274,317 


1921 


1,189,164 
21,264 
1,240,159 


2,450, 587 


403 , 452 
312, 845 


266, 003 
213,974 
542, 323 
856, 177 


243 , 389 
117,979 


129,215 


482,140 
188, 360 
18,784 


284, 561 
76,501 


45,939 
40,345 


20,143 
32,390 


1,189,164 


3 Unadjusted for changes in coverage 
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1931 


587, 653 
11,907 
628 , 098 
1,227,659 
219,781 
170,597 
152,000 
109, 468 
240,197 
393,775 


127,675 
82,323 


194, 826 


209,761 
70, 938 
5,394 


185, 493 
19,086 


56, 159 
14,977 


10, 849 
14,995 


587, 653 


SSS ee ey ey ey ee ee 


1,621,003 
19, 451 
1,448,792 


3, 089, 246 


3,914,460 
48,924@ 
4,084, 856@ 


8,048, 241@ 


1,967@ 
64,254@ 


4,789,746 
73, 397 
5,705, 449 


10,568, 592 


4,839,094 
95, 286 
5,623,410 


10,557,791 


4,823,347 
102,942 
5,192,351 


10, 118,640 


5,060,710 
118, 668 
5, 654, 423 


SU 6 


10, 833, 801 


878, 641 
658 , 228 


359, 942 


219,419 
599,713 
1,004, 498 
142/649 
84,351 


196,646 
161,856 
11,439 
44,807 
7,692 


285, 709 
201,731 
30,820 


387, 113 
239,901 


244,012 
45,172 
58,676 

127, 869 


1,621. 003 


872, 407@ 
631,461@ 


727, 089 @ 


420, 985@ 
2,297, 675@ 
2,812,927@ 

744, 379®@ 

544, 840@ 


237, 061@ 
441,043@ 
12,079 
113,854 
59,2736 
53,899 @ 
43,906@ 
58, 822@ 


10,232@ 
3,435,510@ 
312,198@ 


80,333 @ 


894,210 
348,033 @ 
36, 858@ 


1,399, 076@ 
342,299 


569, 870@ 
131,529 


131,690 
60,895@ 


3,914,460 


1,055,922 
812,706 


705,911 
484,679 
2,818,655 
4,161,667 


915, 169 
837, 871 


302,770 


974,964 
260, 249 
22,568 


1,514, 458 
458, 849 


959,471 
292,100 


182,854 
124, 233 


4,789,746 


970,648 
737 , 530 


760,819 
521,958 
2, 867,608 
3,998, 549 


1,000, 838 
864, 042 


232,461 


1,031 
107,058 


831,579 
302,051 
27,162 


1, 456, 125 
518, 835 


1,006, 186 
347,705 


195,303 
154, 147 


4, 839,094 


1,056, 575 
773 , 804 


736, 512 


526, 650 
2,827,417 
3,572,379 

939, 355 

883, 460 


271,796 
446,078 

8,789 
69,398 
16, 957 
13,016 
74,623 
78,118 


885, 339 
397, 695 
20, 660 


1, 413, 989 
432, 433 


1,023,607 


250,351 
197,051 
202,221 


4,823,347 


1,063,578 
788, 618 


837, 455 


596,562) 9 
3,107, 846/10 
3,829, 438/11 

889 , 286}12 

987, 531/13 


a2 SS 


[es] 


263, 721)14 
441, 830 


20,.010/20 


722,271 
114, 695}24 
546, 824/25 
158, 827 
343, 851/26 


868, 904/30 
355, 975/31 
24, 997|32 


1,515, 962/33 
563, 344/34 


1,114, 784/35 
294 , 235/36 


201, 729/37 
120, 781/38 


5,060,710 


which will become effective Jan. 1, 1960 and will necessitate eventual revision of back figures for certain items. 


4 Less than $500. 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 


em i | | a | rs | a | 


Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports roR CoNSUMPTION— 


1} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $'000 &: eae 24,212 38, 036 79,214 259, 431 
2| Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres)... $’000 i an 8,081 14, 028 30, 672 61,722 
3| Fibres, textiles and textile 
DEO CUCL Mectesteate-crteuetvarraneeriins $000 - a 28,670 37, 285 87,916 243 , 608 
4| Wood, wood products and 
PaPSRencwss hiner etn $’000 bez ate 5, 203 8,197 26, 852 57,449 
5} Iron and its products......... $’000 ae 15, 143 29,956 91,968 245, 626 
6| Non-ferrous metals and their 
producte:. mERcte os wee $000 He & 3,811 7,167 27,580 55,651 
7] Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
1cals)t& TATE... ae aes lees $’000 . ae 14,139 21, 255 53, 431 206,095 
8| Chemicals and allied products. $’000 55 Pt 3,698 5, 685 12,472 37, 887 
9} All other commodities........ $000 af ar 8,577 16,327 42,620 72,688 
Totals, Imports............ $’000 84,214 90, 488 111,534 177,931 452,725} 1,240,159 
Prices— 
10} General wholesale index 
(1935599 = 100) os cise dee cows 81.3 72.4 67.1 63.7 81.1 143.4 
11} Consumer price index (1949= 2100). He sf Be 3 sé 80.9 
Federal Finance— 
2| Customs duties............... $ | 11,841,105) 18,406,092] 23,305,218) 28,293,930] 71,838,089] 163,266, 804 
13] Excise duties...............005 $ 4,295,945] 5,343,022} 6,914,850) 10,318,266 16, Cae 37, 118,367 
I4ive Income: tax .40. Sivccs ss. > ee $ aes Pe x ae 46,381, 824 
fora Salesitax: (neta. 85.4 25.0. tee $ A ue 38, 114,539 
16] Total receipts from taxation... $ | 16, 326, 369] 23, 942, 139] 30,220,068} 38,612,196} 88, 707, 926} 368,770, 498 
17} Per capita receipts from taxes.. $ 4.50 5.63 6.32 7.28 2.69 43.10 
ASH Totalirevenu@Seccicinieiccacc. sen $ | 19,335,561] 29,635,298) 38,579,311] 52,514,701] 117, 7, 409 436, 292,185 
19| Revenue per capita............ $ 5.34 6.96 8.07 9. 91 6.87 50.99 
20| ‘Total expenditure............. $ | 19,293, a 33,796,643] 40,793,208] 57,982,866} 122, 861, 250} 528,302,513 
21| Expenditure per capita......... $ 5.3 7.94 8.54 10.94 17.58 61.75 
pai Grossidebt.Aet Bie... .s. oo tee $ 115, 492, 6a 199, 861, 5371289, 899, 230/354, 732,433) 474,941, 487|2,902,482,117 
she Net assets. 3200.8. 6. c00 0.6. the $ | 37,786,165) 44,465,757] 52, 090, 199} 86,252,429) 134,899,435 561, 603, 133 
Pa Netidebte), SS5H 286.8. 2.0... 28 $ | 77,706, 518]155, 395,780 237, 809, 031 268, 480, 004 340, 042, 052 2,340,878,984 
Provincial Finance— 
25| Gross ordinary revenue?....... $ 5,518,946] 7,858,698) 10,693,815} 14,074,991! 40,706,948] 102,030, 458 


26| Gross ordinary expenditure?... §$ 4, i 008} 8,119,701] 11,628,353 14, rl 059} 38,144,511) 102,569,515 
27| Net general revenue........... $ ae “5 
28; Net general expenditure....... $ 


Municipal Finance—* 


29| Gross ordinary revenue....... $ 
30} Gross ordinary expenditure.... $ 
National Accounts— 
$1| National income........... $’000,000 
Note Circulation— 
$2| Chartered bank notes......... $ | 20,914,637) 28,516,692) 33,061,042) 50,601,205] 89,982,223]. 194,621,710 
$3| Bank of Canada and other - 
NOES ei Rao ke aoe estes $ 7,244,341) 14,539,795] 16,176,316] 27,898,509] 99,308,945) 271,531, 162 
Chartered Banks— 
34| Capital, paid-up............... S| 37, 095, 340} 59,534,977! 60,700,697) 67,035,615) 103,009,256] 129,096,339 
$5) Assets i... erke | hea. Tee ay. $ |125,273, 631/200, 613, 879} 269, 307, 032/531, 829 ,32411,303,131,260]2,841,782,079 
36] Liabilities to the public....... $ | 80,250, Dale 127,176, as 187 , 332,325) 420, 003, 743/1, ‘097, ‘661, 393 yes ‘556, "454. 190 
37} Deposits payable on demand.. $ ae 95,169,631} 304,801,755) 551, 914, 643 
38} Deposits payable after notice.. $ 221,624,664) 568, 976, 209)1,289, "347, 063 
39] Totals, deposits?,............ $ | 56, 287, 391] 94, 346, way 148, 396, 968 349. B73,027 980,433,788 2'264.586,736 
40| Cheque payments............. $’000 AD iz 27,157,47412 
Savings Banks— 
41; Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260} 6,208,227) 21,738,648) 39,950,813] 43,330,579] 29,010,619 
42) Deposits in Government banks - $ 2, ,072,037| 9, 628, 445 17, 661,378] 16,098,146; 14,673,752] 10,150,189 
43| Deposits in special banks...... $ 5, 766,712} 7,685,888) 10,982,232! 19,125,097] 34,770,386] 58,576,775 © 
1 Old Age Security taxes and pensions which commenced on Jan. 1, 1952, not included for 1956 and subsequent 
years. 2 Figures for 1956 and subsequent years are not comparable with previous years as they exclude 
refunds applicable to other excise duties 3 Gross ordinary totals are no longer published. Net general 
revenue and expenditure are available for 1947 and thereafter. 4 Includes Yukon Territory in this and sub- 


sequent years. 5 Includes the Northwest Territories in this and subsequent years. 6 Fiscal years 
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1931 1941 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 
134, 433 171, 835 542,641 628,777 652 , 225 652, 686 684,026] 1 
28, 630 34, 846 125,562 122,154 124,617 128,934 146,635} 2 
90,152 161,139 483 ,520@ 416, 390 408, 651 387,357 420,152) 3 
34,923 36,739 137,047@ 228, 208 225, 888 235, 608 272,274) 4 
116, 209 431,622 1,332,251@ 2,231,354 2,131,030 1, 852,174 2,092,093] 5 
38, 667 94,758 290,848 @ 491,539 484, 863 432,178 471,253] 6 
106, 088 189, 954 684,535@ 765,971 777,661 682, 854 705,606) 7 
31,337 65, 382 191,813@ 288 , 587 293 , 821 290, 358 326, 987] 8 
47,659 262,516 296, 638 @ 532, 469 524, 656 530, 204 535,397] 9 
628,098 1,448,792 4,084, 856@ 5,705, 449 5, 623, 410 5,192,351 5,654, 423 
94.0 116.4 ~ 4 240.2 225.6 227.4 227.8 230. 6/10 
67.9 69.6 113.7 118.1 121.9 125.1 126,5)11 


131, 208, 955 130,757,011] 295,721,750 481,239,668 549,074,860} 498,068,539 486, 508, 581|12 
57,746, 808 88,607,559} 241,046,174 249, 383,313 271,443 , 661 300, 182,512 316,744, 269/13 
71,048,022 248, 143,022}1,513,1385,510@| 2,279,503,2321] 2,745,199,494) 2,798,929,195) 2,435,262, 769/14 
20,783,944 179,701,224) 460,120,405@| 641,510,4691,2 717,080, 563 703, 169,768 694, 490, 787/15 

296, 1276, 396 778, Aa $94 2,785,349,899@| 3,995,721,170| 4,647,931,771| 4,622,827,382| 4,247,378,526|16 


37 203. 13@ 256.12 289.03 278.67 249. 14/17 

356, 160, 876 872, 169, 645}3,112,535,948@] 4,400,046,639) 5,106,540,880) 5,048,788,279| 4,754,722, 689/18 
35.04 76.63 226.99 282.04 317.55 304.35 278. 90/19 
440,008, a 1,249,601, 446/2, 901,241, ase 4,433,127,6361| 4,849,035,298| 5,087,411, O11 5, 364, 039, 533/20 
43.2 109. 80 211.58@ 284 16 301.54 306.67 314. 64/21 


2,610, 265, 699 5,018, 928, 037/16,923,307,028@| 19,124,232,779] 18,326,190,715| 18,418,541, 848 20, 249, 931, 793} 22 
"348, 653,762} 1,370,236, 588 5, 489,992,080@ 7,843, 863, 815 7,318, 539,557) 7,372, 267,958} 8,571,541, 933/23 
2,261,611, 937 3,648,691, 449 11,433,314,948@ 11, 280,368,964) 11,007,651, 158 11,046, 273,890 11, 678, 389, 860/24 


179, 143, 480 404,791,0004/1,139,026,000@| 1,771,239,0005] 1,966,714, 000 ve ie 25 


190,754,202] 349, '818,0004]1, 040,871, 000@] | 1,588,306,0005) 1,779,033; 000 a as 26 
"453,000 | 1,614,088,000| 1,792,557,000| 2,025.573,000| 2.178.869 000 127 
ef " ee 304,000 | 1,575,265;000| 1,773,818,000| 2;036,987,000| 2.229,174,000 |28 
zs = 758, 237,000@| 1,244,823,000] 1,404,037,0007| 1,552,087,0007| 1,632,227, 000/29 
4: at 748,039,000@| 1,244,964,000] 1,398,593,0007| 1,546.755,0007| 1,633,411, 000P|30 

3,382 6,305 16,588 23, 166 23, 860 24,702 26, 281)31 

128,881,241 78,761,049 8 8 | 8 8 8 32 


153,079,362 406, 433, 409} 1,360,679, 422 1, 868,703,781] 1,903,721,000} 1,998,046,000} 2,020,525,000/33 


144,674, 853 145,500,000) 146,502,115@ 195,348,00019 211,879,000 225,609, 000 254,115, 000)34 
3,066,018,472) 4,008,381, 256/9,384, 800, 263@| 13,427,896,00019| 14, 243,504,000} 15,840,274,000} 15,834,924, 000/35 
2,741,554,219} 3,711,870, 680)9,019,780,755@| 12,780,895,00019| 13,520,067,000} 15,034, 123,000} 14,919, 431, 000/36 

578,604,394) 1,088, 198,370)2,711,524,845@| 4,180,355,00019} 4,095,483,000) 4,635,915,000} 4,144,353, 000/37 
1, 437,976,832) 1,616, 129,007/4,592,929,318@| 6,451,347,000!| 6,655,435,000} 7,462,083,000} 7,457,181, 000/38 
2,422, 834,828) 3,464,781, 844/8, 464,510, 837@| 12,531,329,00019| 13, 234,001,000) 14,766, 738,000} 14,650,919, 000/39 

31,586, 468 39,242,957) 112,184, 633@ 192,289,896. 205, 558, 447 221,289,954 248, 869, 352/40 


24,750,227 22,176,633} 37,661,921 36, 164, 460 35,918, 499 34,895,729 34, 155,617{ i 


69, 820, 422 76,391,775) 193,982,871 _ 256,526, 482 255, 000,311 266, 585, 424 279, 626, 478143 


ended Dec. 31. 7 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 8 In January 1950. the chartered banks, 
liability for such of their notes as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 9 As 

at June 30 from 1871 to 1901._ Annual averages of month-end figures from 1911 to 1951. As at Dec. 31 for 1956 and 
subsequent years. 10 Figures for 1956 and subsequent years not strictly comparable with previous years. 
1 oe deposits of federal and provincial governments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 
12 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 


—| —— ff ES ff q 


Loan Companies (Federal)— 


hi tAssets:\s cco ees fae $ 8,392,464] 73,906, 638}125, 041, 146/158,523,307} 389,701,988! 96,698,810 
Ah: | LABRDUIGIES IS eee ster coat $ 8,392,958} 71,965,017) 123, 915, 704) 158,523,307} 389,701,988} 95,281,122 
Loan Companies (Provincial) — 
3! 7 Assets). sri 5 Seen ie |. eee. $ ee te es et eS 86,144,153! 
BP ERA TINUIES oy sated elton rlerereere $ Pa ae me a x, 87,385,807! 
ree under the Small Loans 
c — 
Smatt LoANsS CoMPANIES— 
Bl JUASSEES cease omersiime karte ererctetolevers $ 
6 ({Eiabilities. machen eee ce teeee $ 
Monry-LENDERS— 
Zi | PASSES a. ci eiseirtee et oreo oie ecorene $ 
Sh era piities, womens cee cee cate $ 


Trust Companies (Federal)— 


ASSETS— 
SL Comipanyelundsin ec ees + Ae iE: ae Ke ae a oe 10, 237,930 
10} Guaranteed funds............ - §$ an 4 3 at * 8,774, 185 
LIABILITIES— 
11] Company funds..............- $ ss a a a a 9,907,331 
12} Guaranteed funds............. $ A Le i a yi! 8,549, 642 


13) Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 
GUND SS, Wed secrete pisisrasiacueieie $ Ae ts ars ae me 79, 252, 639 


Trust Companies (Provincial) —4 


ASSETS— 
14} Company funds (par value).... $ rc av te A oe 31,418, 403 
15} Guaranteed funds (par value).. $ a me Be ‘2 st 32, 885, 302 
16} Estates, Trust AND AGENCY 
PUN DSiius 3 See ek Seem $ x 5 se vs e 629, 953, 917 


Federal Fire Insurance— 
17] Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ |228, 453, 784/462, 210, 968}759, 602, 191/1,038,687,619]2,279,868,346/6,020,513,832 
18} Premium income foreach year. $ 2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716) 9,650,348} 20,575,255) 47,312,564 
19} Claims paid during each year. $ 1,549,199} 3,169,824] 3,905,697] 6,774,956] 10,936,948] 27,572,560 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 


20} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ 1,269,764,485 
21; Premium income for each year. $ 5,545,549 
22| Claims paid during each year. $ 3,544, 820 
Federal Life Insurance—5 
23} Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ | 45,825,935) 103, 290, 932]261, 475, 229/463, 769,034] 950, 220, 771/2,934,843,848 
24, Premium income for each year. $ 1,852,974) 3,094,689} 8,417,702] 15,189,854] 31,619,626] 98,864. 371 
25| Claims paid during each year.. $ Ms AA _ 6,845,941] 11,051,679] 23,997, 262 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
26| Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ 222,871,178 
27| Premium income for each year. $ 4,389,008 
28| Claims paid during each year. $ 2,812,077 
11922. 2 Includes money-lenders. 3 Included with small loans companies. 4Compiled 


from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies and estimated to cover 
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1931 1941 1951 1956 1957 1958 1959 
147,094,183] 130,795,391] 203,103,850] 296,715,805] 320,144,380] 358,735, 601 1 
146° 046,087} 130,787,116] 165,768,886] 258,245,799] 280,238,094] 314,971, 124 2 

65,728, 238 58,220,073 88,991,635} 140,453,366] 228,927,416] 246,637,900 3 

66, 387, 987 58, 220, 073 63,699,805]  105,577,295| 160,429,357] 178, 348, 999 4 

827,373 7,918,926 73,980,068] 262,386,4152]  326,549,9592)  408,581,8612 5 
823, 120 7,918,926 73,980,068]  262,386,4152]  326,549,9592)  408,581,8612 6 
11, 351, 467 30, 570, 466 3 3 3 7 
11,351,467 30, 570, 466 3 3 3 8 

15,459,347 20,596,781 28,446,331 36,690, 878 38, 843,072 36,551,294 9 

25,718, 219 38, 570, 855 93,565,917| 170,344,746] 176,964,312] 238,743, 359 10 

15,066, 431 20,086,776 26, 658, 321 36,381,834 38, 583,249 36,551, 294 i 

25,718, 221 38, 570, 855 93,565,917| 170,344,746] 176,964,312) 238,743,359 12 
215,698,469] 268,596,524] 543,983,754) 815,367,349) 886,560,559} 990, 078, 160 13 

66, 338, 148 58,165,471 74,399, 404 91,554,381 97,258,395] 106,914, 805 14 
125°829,165| 108,912,208] 258,413,136] 446,448,674] 472,678,645) 588, 188,712 15 

1,961,948, 175| 2,418,950,841| 3,282,558,573| 4,318,560,879) 4,695,817,867) 5,328,920, 074 16 
9,544,641, 293] 11,386,819, 286|33,490,653,184@ a 3 re 17 
50, 342, 669 49°305,539| 134,496,218@| 155,506,787] 156,246,117] 177,364, 450 18 
29,938, 409 17,814,322| 52,086,541 86,088,850| 109,757,161 88.151, 837 19 
1, 341,184,333] 1, 120, 181, 968]2, 887,564, 9846 Be Py FF 20 
7, 185,066 3'992.765|  11,614,2470 16, 068, 792 19,779, 452 23, 977, 899 21 
4,985, 605 2' 237,832  6,174,9146 9,790, 651 12/402, 752 13,320, 365 22 
6,622, 267,793| 7,348,550, 742|17,235,583,302@] 29,087,416, 143] 33, 087,056,501] 36, 495,778, 685 23 
225'100,571) 203,459,238} 394,019,379@| 564,723,434) 607,110,740] 648, 513, 585 24 

56, 579, 358 75,082,008] 128,489,084@| 180,852,023} 200,669,872} 211,917,773 25 
202,094,301] 164,451,218] 708,733,573@| 1,779,673,222| 2,106,173,517| 2,355,328, 564 26 

5,178,615 3'988,952|  16,806,502@ 33, 082, 660 38, 466, 850 41, 080, 135 27 
2,603, 453 2°583,958|  6,727,241@ 10,369,4826 12,577,321 13,614,911 28 


peor SS Mere ee et) Oakes eee ee ee eee 


The figures include all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 


about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 
6 Includes annuity contracts for 1956 and subsequent years. 


5 Excludes fraternal insurance. 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government is brought 
up to the date of going to press (Oct. 15, 1960) in this Appendix. 


Page 87, Table 4 


Cabinet changes were announced by the Prime Minister on Oct. 11, 1960; the 
Ministry on Oct. 15 was as follows:— 


Members of the Eighteenth Ministry, as at Oct. 15, 1960 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Prime: Minister ites ste coonie eles Ges Ae ee niaee Rt. Hon. JoHN Grorce DinreENBAKER 
Secretary of State for External Affairs...................00005- Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General....................-- Hon. DonaLtp METHUEN FLEMING 
Ministero LraAgde. and. GComimenrcen. ene aee ee oer hearers Hon. GrorGe Hees 
Minister Of -Cransporta. ca Meee cso ee akin een Hon. Ltron Batcer 
Minister off Veterans®A flame Oe, 108. ... AER See. Ene...) a ee Hon. GoRDON CHURCHILL 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General....................05- Hon. EpmMunpD Davis FULTON 
Minister, of National Reventie: 4...25: s.soetae secs © ee bene Hon. GrorGe CiypE NowLan 
Ministerol National Defence:ies. 2. ee ae eee Hon. Doveuas Scorr HARKNESS 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration.....................6- Hon. Etten Lovuxs FarrcLouGH 
Minister of Hisheriess . 2 feonc< etic ccoenomeaeh edn ccc ant ceeeeate Hon. J. ANGus MacLean 
Mainisterioty la DOU es. cs. th oe en ee oe oe ee Hon. MicHArEL STaRR 
Postmaster General. cccccteri meee sso ao Ee nos eee Hon. Wiiru1aMmM McLean Hamitton 
Solicitonm Generales whic che soe cece tak eee meh aoe ene Hon. Wr1riut1AM J. BROWNE 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys.....................-- Hon. Paut Comrtois 
Minister of National Health and Welfare.....................-. Hon. Jay Watpo MontTrITH 
Minister. oftA griculture: “tei et... s gee oes See eee Hon. Francis AtvIn GEORGE HAMILTON 
Minister ofDelence;Production@y.fad... . dee feaadae os eee ee Hon. RayMonpD JoserpH MICHAEL 

O’ Hurry 
Minister.of Public, Works ® em tenn a ae ns ene Hon. Davip JAMES WALKER 
Associate Minister of National Defence....................0.05. Hon. Joseru Pierre ALBERT SEVIGNY 
Minister of Horestry®, «.:, 1nae. fi terd. © See ee eo ke ee ee Hon. Huex JoHN FLEMMING 
Secretarsqol State ccm. bo le ek oy et Rs eT ee Hon. Not Dorion 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources.......... Hon. WALTER DINSDALE 
Minister without.Portfolioi.aeee.. . Jone eens ok . See Hon. GrorGe ERNEST HALPENNY 


Page 87, Table 5 


Warner J. Jorgenson named second Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Oct. 11, 1960. 


Page 91, Table 9 
For appointments to the Senate from Jan. 31, 1960 to Oct. 15, 1960, see p. 1244. 


Page 103, Provincial Governments 


With reference to the footnote on page 103, elections were held in five provinces and 
in the Northwest Territories between Jan. 31, 1960 and the date of going to press (Oct. 15, 
1960). The Ministries of these provinces and the elected Members of the Council of 
the Northwest Territories as at Oct. 15 were as follows:— 


Seventeenth Ministry—Nova Scotia 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 30, 1960: 27 Progressive Conservative, 15 Liberal and 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) 


Premier, Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Education...... Hon. Rosert L. STanrieLD 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Highways and Chairman of 

the Nova Scotia Power Commission...............2eee000% Hon. Grorce I. Smiru 
Attorney General and Minister of Public Health................ Hon. Ricuarp A. DoNAHOE 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Labour............... Hon. SterHen T. Pyke 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing, Minister in charge of 

Liquor Control Act and Minister of Lands and Forests...... Hon. Epwarp D. HatisuRTON 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and Industry........... Hon. E>warp A. MANSON 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in Charge of Civil 

Defenoe? vf eee s.r oe. «os de Es ER Hon. N. Layton FrerGusson 
Manisterior Pubic Weliate 7:74... tote eee ae me Hon. W. 8. Kennepy JongEs 
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Twenty-Third Ministry—New Brunswick 


(Party Standing at latest General Election, June 27, 1960; 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative) 


Premier and Attorney, General....... 0.2.0 ee cea ees Hon. Lovurs J. RoprcHaupD 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer..........6. 0c eee eee eee ee Hon. L. G. DesBrisay 
Minister Omancs an du Nimes eens). na gee fae eters re Hon. H. G. Crocknr 
Minister GmUUCATIONGS | tebe ose meek se resent ees re Hon. Henry G. IRWIN 
Minister of Public WOrkSt: eit.) casings. Bless o's ee Waee eee eee Hon. ANDREW F. RIcHARD 
Minister of Agriculture, 0.0. cee ee ee ern erences Hon. J. ApRizEN Levesque 
Minister of Health and Social Services...............-- essere Hon. GreorGce L. Dumont 
iia tarak Mua GUI ccc crice cen In ru lotr <a is, spohe tages e SF Shyla Hon. Kennetu J. WeRBEeRr 
Minister of Municipal Affairs. ..02.0 02 .o vee ee eee Hon. Josep# E. LeBianc 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power (CGOMMASSION. was <5 Hon. Donatp HarreR 
Mamistertwitnout POrtiOlO's aeacics si <creioemaere es + le tert a sano Hon. Wiuu1amM R. Durrir 
Minister of Industry and Development..............5.+...+--+- Hon. Micuer FouRNIER 


Upon the death on Jan. 2, 1960 of the Hon. Jean-Paul Sauvé, who took office as the 
Premier of Quebec on Sept. 11, 1959 after the death of the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, the 
following Cabinet was appointed :— 


Twenty-Second Ministry— Quebec 


Premienand sinister GMa DOUl. Sy. 2. oer a ee eel ee es Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE 
Ministeriot PIManGS. o.c.k ne cee cus tte Be EE ee len aes Hon. Joun-S. BouRQUE 
Piamscercot OlOntZa PONE heen hoe cere cae Oe ie eee ee ee ee Hon. Jos.-D. B&cin 
MinistervoftAgricalture, 2 45.28. 1. eta eee ee see ee eins Hon. LavRENT BARRE 
IMTIALOT ORGS US Mee Meee Pee « cocch Siri pore er tes nF oe oly ee Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT 
Minister of Fisheries and Game................-s0eeee rece teens Hon. Camitie-E, Pounior 
Miamisher Ore Pu liG WOLKS by pent pee cere oaee wcities oy eee ee os Hon. Romito LORRAIN 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. .........0---.ee cere cece eee Hon. Paut BraAvLinu 
Attorney General and Minister of Transportation and 

Goran) CAtlONs. cee ctl sales wees esos ae ots ohare sles Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD 
Prowincrali Secretary ecuieass | kee el wtiwiate eratete aha ete ve eine ele « Hon. Yves Prevost 
MaISTOTI OPN EINGS find GAR ae MCLE co tnlntimgominicwie ess fee yee ett 2 Hon. W. M. CorrrincHaM 
Minister of Municipal A fiains). <3)... sejees cn cece see ee Hon. Paut Dozors 
«N ornrist ev tae) dol & Cel Cigeiy eae ecw ate eRe Gee. HAS Ma Oeee ana ceoe Hon. ArtHUR LECLERC 
Minister of Wands'and Porests. .ssecccavssm erent ee ee Hon. Jacques M1quEeLon 
Minister of Hydraulic Resources. .........----.2 esse eres Hon. Dantet JOHNSON 
Minister of Social Welfare and Minister of Youth............... Hon. Jean-Jacques BERTRAND 


Twenty-Third Ministry— Quebec 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 22, 1960: 51 Liberal, 43 Union Nationale and 1 Independent) 


Premierand MinisteriofPimance. ..:.......o2020.-0- sete ies eees Hon. Jean LEsace 

UNG vera sleny Cle Gat le Bene ne EAE oe BSA Gis oS ba Aeon. sonia nang Hon. Groreres LAPALME 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Municipal Affairs............ Hon. Rent HamMen 
WMiantster ot scouts hc). occ ck a eee ears ab otis, Stebel oleh otal pel ile Hon. Paut Gerrtn-Lasor 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Colonization...........-. Hon. Aucipr CourRcy 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Hydraulic Resources... Hon. Reni LEVESOUE 

a CTS Perot cv Shilo Ree bn Ugo ae ons Sole a0 e's. .20 OY Cote aero on. Paut Earn 

Minister of Transportation and Communications............-.-- Hon. G&RARD COURNOYER 
PINtStCE Ol ROMUS.. . ete eet, eters atelte eats. zat oce ee Tnitus oie mms Hon. BERNARD PINARD 
NMISLET OL MOCIAL WEHATC. .ceao sae ccuiete a eee sls Siclewers one ais cee Hon. Emiien LArRANCE 
rn wiHcial SeCretaryamae weirs lacs totiiins rstsintede tieiniays «/itisny eke anene Hon. Lionet BERTRAND 
MiaranieriGn Leste b eo eee aren Cres tee eR s,s: rss iecgets cis Hon. ALPHONSE COUTURIER 
Minister of Misheries and’ Game? .770 1.0... tse eee tees Hon. GéRARD D. Livesqur 
Minister of Trade and Commerce... : cn Gace cies ois + 2% sciences ole Hon. ANDRE ROUSSEAU 
Minister ofvanasand: Morests.. 2.0. os. ccc soc ee esa heen ewe Hon. Bona ARSENAULT 
Minister witbouts CorwolOyers. «fees cimeiccig ls seins 1s more ever gene Hon. C. A. K1tRKLAND 


Eighth Ministry—Saskatchewan 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1960: 38 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
and 17 Liberal) 


Premier and President of the Council...............0.----5005- Hon. T. C. Dovetas 
Pere vincrale RreAsurenee: fates bcc = cicero e where kere as Hon. W. 8. Lioyp 
Ministero Mineral Resources.. 0... Peak see. acernes samt «ek. Hon. J. H. BRocKELBANK 
Mimmister ot MunicipalvAtt alls... science sites sree n= stetesiee + ele Hon. L. F. McInrosu 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones................-- Hon. C. C. WILLIAMS 
Lubin)? oaWae Gi AT Rok a dae sone GR Eb anaes bb > <'crr Ooo BimernRtL Hon. I. C. Nouer 
IManiatericn Natural LCSOUFCESo.. co ssc be.cc nc sees oectle ee ms eee Hon. A. G. KuztaKk 
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Eighth Ministry—Saskatchewan—concluded 


Attorney General and Provincial Secretary..................... Hon. R. A. WALKER 
Ministero. industry and iniormationa....0.0r.. «ee some Hon. R. Brown 
MinistenolgoublicstHealthe ga seer noes ese cits cc eee Hon. J. W. Erp 
Minister of Highways and Transportation....................0% Hon. C. G. Wiis 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation................... Hon. A. M. NicHoLson 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Development........ Hon. O. A. TURNBULL 
Minister ol Bducatloumeed, eth deus ne cae eae ete Hon. A. E. BLAKENEY 
Minister ofp Puolicy Works weetas ott Ok® oc cisis sicko eta ae bien Hon. W. G. Davies 


The appointment of the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, former federal Minister of 
Nationa] Defence, as Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia was announced by the 
Prime Minister on Oct. 11, 1960. 


Twenty-Fifth Ministry—British Columbia 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1960: 32 Social Credit, 16 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and 4 Liberal) 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Finance.... Hon. Wint1am ANDREW CrEcIL BENNETT 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister 
OlaSOClaaVelH are mee OED crn mente ceeds are oe Hon. Wzstry Drewett Buack 
Attorney-General and Minister of Industrial Development, 
rade, anchor erce wc Ehc on dente acg fa nt ony cui enane Hon. Rosert Wii114am BonnrER 
Minister oipizand sande onestsiannc. oc cincieetee cece ee cease eee Hon. Ray Gis WILLIiston 
Minister ofeAteniculiunerer fe sett acoct ne cee ne eccineomien on Ge Hon. Newton Putiires STEAcy 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources.................. Hon. Wmi1am Kenneto KinrRNAN 
Ministerof sHishwavsqengt peeks o.oo oe hone ore nce aoe ce ce Hon. Puirre ARTHUR GAGLARDI 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Commercial Transport.... Hon. Lys Wicks 
Minister iof J: ducation... .s-. cae. <ce os, eRe eR ere Hon. Lestrs RAyMonD PETERSON 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital Insurance........... Hon. Ertc CHARtes FitzGeratp Martin 
Minister: of guibliceW OnKS# en sett. os NE kona he ace soacas oe ee Hon. Wiut1aMmM NrErLvaAnps CHANT 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation...............0...:- Hon. EARLE CaTHers Westwoop 


Council of the Northwest Territories 


Elected, Sept. 21, 1960: K. Lane, A. P. Carry, J. W. Goopatt (acclamation), E. J. Gat (acclamation). 
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Federal Royal Commissions established from Jan. 31 to Oct. 15, 1960 were as 
follows:— . 
Chief Date of 
Nature of Commission Commissioner Establishment 
Motor Vehicles Industry.s...cee ee een ee eae ee Vincent W. BLADEN... Aug. 2, 1960 
Government Organiza tion? vaste. sean. aiea J. GRANT GLASSCO.... Sept. 16, 1960 


Canadian Magazines and other Periodicals.......... M. Grarran O’Lrary Sept. 16, 1960 
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Nore.—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of the Year 
Book. These are listed at pp. 1236-42. 
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